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LABOUR  IN   AUSTRALIA. 

When  daily  accounts  are  reaching  us  of  the  excitement  caused 
— and  naturally  caused — ^in  Australia  by  the  constantly  increasing 
discoveries  of  gold  fields ;  each  apparently  yielding  more  abundantly 
than  the  last — ^when  we  are  told  that  the  flocks,  on  which  her  prosperity 
depends,  are  dying  for  lack  of  shepherds  to  attend  them ;  and  that  the 
harvests  are  rotting  on  their  golden  stalks  for  want  of  husbandmen  to 
gather  them — it  were  indeed  time,  under  any  circumstances,  to  bestir 
ourselves,  and,  if  possible,  to  spare  some  portion  of  the  overflowing 
population  of  the  mother-country  in  order  that  they  might  assist  her 
colonizing  children  in  their  hour  of  need.  But  when  we  consider  the 
treble  advantage  which  would  be  derived  from  organised  systems  of 
emigration — the  benefits  which  would  be  reaped  by  the  colonies,  the 
over-wrought  mother-country,  and  the  individuals  carrying  their 
energies  to  a  new  land  ;  the  only  question  which  arises  to  our  minds,  is 
a  wondering  enquiry  why  some  more  effective  measures  than  those 
already  in  operation  have  not  been,  and  are  not  still  being,  systemati- 
cally pursued  ?  It  cannot  be  sufficiently  regretted  that  this  question 
should  ever  be  made  a  party  movement,  as  has,  but  too  often  been  the 
case.  On  a  broad  and  general  basis  it  appears  to  us  that  the  only  ques- 
tion to  be  asked,  is  the  question  of  the  poet : 

'<  Is  there  no  beggar  at  your  gate  ? 
Nor  any  poor  in  all  your  lands  ? 

And  until  that  question  can  be  as  satisfactorily  answered  as  the  constitu- 
tion of  human  nature  will  permit,  the  inquiry — shall  emigration  to  our 
colonies  cease  to  be  encouraged  1  must  be  considered  as  still  an  open 
one. 

We  have  said  as  satisfactorily  as  the  constitution  of  human  nature 
will  permit,  because  we  are  painfully  aware  that  there  exists  that,  in 
the  first  principles  of  which  society  is  constituted,  which  precludes  the 
possibility  of  any  congregation  of  men  being  without  its  quota  of 
spirits,  who,  from  lack  of  industry,  perseverance,  and  energy,  defy  every 
attempt  to  raise  them  from  the  lowest  depths  of  poverty.  Beings  in 
whose  natures  the  seeds  of  self-respect — even  if  sown — seem  unable 
to  germinate  and  take  root. 

But  it  is  not  with  this  unhappy,  and,  we  earnestly  trust,  rapidly 
decreasing  minority,  that  we  have  now  to  do.  Our  present  task  lies 
with  those  whom  a  sufficient  stimulus  would  excite  to  help  themselves 
— with  those  who  need  no  such  stimulus,  who  ask  but  the  most  mode- 
rate extension  of  the  helping  hand — and  above  all  with  those  whose 
youth,  rendered  even  yet  less  manful  by  their  education,  unfits  them  for 
dependence  on  their  own  energies.  It  is  not  our  intention,  even  to  attempt 
to  grasp  this  question  in  all  its  world-wide  bearings.  Bearings,  which 
may  tas&  the  comprehension  of  the  most  clear-headed  of  statesmen.  Still 
less  is  it  our  intention  to  enter  on  the  large  questions  of  political 
economy.  We  trust  that,  ere  long,  parliament  will  be  called  .upon  to 
examine  whether  some  portion  of  the  five  millions  with  which  IBritain 
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is  annually  cbarged  for  the  support  of  paupers — many  of  them  able- 
bodied  men,  to  whom  the  very  relief  is  a  degradation — might  not  be 
more  economically,  and  &r  more  satisEeM^torily  applied  to  the  trans- 
planting certain  of  them  to  a  new  and  budding  land.  A  question 
which  we  know  no  man  more  capable  of  bringing  before  the  House,  in 
all  its  mighty  bearings,  than  the  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  the  member  for 
South  Wiltshire.  For  the  simple  reason  that  no  man  is  so  fitted,  effi- 
ciently to  carry  out  a  public  measure,  as  that  man  who,  in  a  private  and 
individual  capacity  has  forwarded  on  a  smaller  scale  that  which  he 
afterwards  would  lead  the  nation  to  effect  on  a  public  and  national 
basis.  Such  a  man,  without  exertion,  commands  attention  by  his 
smallest  word,  and  his  slightest  argument  bears  witii  it  a  preponderant 
weight ;  and  to  such  men  we  commend  the  subject.  But  we  have  yet 
a  correlative  suggestion  to  make.  Two  portions  of  the  world,  in  which 
our  interests  are  nearly  balanced,  are  in  very  different  social  stages.  In 
Australia  the  immense  demand  for  labour  has  caused  the  migration  from 
Adelaide  to  other  parts  of  the  settled  districts  of  five  thousand  men, 
oht  of  a  population  of  sixty-seven  thousand ;  yet  this  is  but  a  handful, 
as  it  were.  In  New  South  Wales  the  flock-masters  are  suffering,  not  for 
want  of  capital,  not  from  fulures  in  their  stock,  not  from  those  adverse 
seasons,  upon  which  all  engaged  in  i^icoltural  pursuits  are  so  eminently 
dependent.  But  from  the  actual  want  of  men  to  execute  their  work 
for  wages.  This  want,  and  this  want  alone,  is  draining  them  of  their 
capital  j  is  exposing  their  flocks  to  the  ravages  of  the  dingoes  and  to  the 
various  consequences  of  neglect  and  want  of  superintendence  ;  and  is 
leaving  their  crops,  which  a  benign  and  favourable  season  has  brought 
to  perfection,  to  fall  again,  untended,  to  the  earth  from  whence  they 
sprung.  Their  shepherds,  un tempted  by  the  highest  remuneration 
which  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  offer,  leave  "  wool-gathering," 
and  speed  to  the  "  diggings."  They  have  imported  Chinese  labourers, 
and  these  faithful,  though  touchy  and  easily  offended  men,  are  at  pre- 
sent perhaps  more  steady  at  their  posts  than  their  former  servants,  yet 
this  measure  can  only  arrest  the  progress  of  affairs,  as  the  pebble  arrests 
the  torrent.  At  Melbourne,  while  the  crops  which  must  feed  the  gold 
diggers  are  rotting,  the  most  inexperienced,  the  most  unskilled  labour 
is  commanding  wages  of  an  ounce  of  gold — valued  in  the  colony  at 
three  pounds  sterling —per  week,  in  addition  to  food  and  lodging,  and 
yet  the  demand  is  wholly  unresponded  to — the  craving  for  labourers  is 
unsatisfied.  Such  is  the  Australian  side  of  the  picture.  To  the 
British  side  of  the  same  picture  we  have  already  alluded,  as  a  topic 
demanding  the  investigation  of  the  highest  powers ;  but  we  must  now 
return  to  the  suggestion  of  which  we  spoke.  In  every  Union  in  the 
land,  each  parish  of  Great  Britain  has  its  number — ^greater  or  less — of 
children  ;  young  boys  brought  up  from  early  infancy,  at  the  expense 
of  the  ratepayers,  and  reared  within  the  four  walls  of  those  Union 
Houses.  In  very  many  instances,  we  doubt  not  these  boys  are  educated 
in  perhaps  the  best  mode  which  is  possible  in  the  existing  state  of* 
the  laws.  That  is,  they  are,  in  very  many  instances,  taught  to  read, 
write,  and  keep  accounts,  correctly  and  readily.  They  are  perhaps 
carefully  instructed  in  their  religious  and  moral  duties.  Some  few 
individuals  more  worthy  of  the  boon,  are  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
certain  handicrafts.  The  remainder  are  taught  to  knit;  and  far 
better  is  it  that  a  young  boy  should  be  employed  in  knitting,  than  that 
he  should  be  left  wholly  unemployed,  to  seek  in  mischief  that  occupa- 
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tion  wfaicli  all  children  instinctivelj  demand ;  yet  knitting  is  not* 
exactlj  the  employ  for  manly  energies ;  neither  is  it  an  occupation 
calcnlated  to  develop  manly  resources.  These  boys,  we  repeat,  are 
trained  up  to  a  certain  age,  without  one  single  care  bestowed  upon  the 
training  of  their  muscles ;  upon  the  education  of  their  physical  strength. 
And  yet  it  is  to  the  exertion  of  that  strength  that  a  yery  large  pro- 
portion must  look  for  support  through  life.  In  carving  the  partridge 
or  the  woodcock,  we  practically  admit  the  principle  that  n9e  develops 
and  solidifies  muscular  strenfftk.  The  first  named  bird  passes  most  of 
ila  time  on  the  ground,  actively  running  about  for  the  greater  portion 
of  the  day,  and  thus  acquires  great  firmness  in  the  muscular  fibre  of 
^  legs ;  the  last  spends  its  time  mostly  on  the  wing,  which  gives  a 
similar  texture  to  the  muscles  of  its  wing,  and  consequently  of  its 
breast  [the  muscles  of  the  two  parts  being  intimately  united  and  depen- 
dent on  each  other.]  We  seize  on  the  fact,  and  embody  it  in  the  old 
philosophic  rhyme; 

*'  If  the  partridp^e  had  bat  the  wood-cock^s  thigh, 
'T  would  be  the  best  bird  that  ever  did  fly  ; 
If  the  woodcock  had  but  the  partridge's  breast, 
T  would  be  the  best  bird  that  ever  was  drest !  *' 

But  we  neglect — culpably  neglect — to  draw  a  human  inference  from 
our  gastronomic  discoveries,  and  raise  our  eyes  in  wonder  at  the  uni- 
versal objection  of  masters  to  receive  into  their  employ  these  poor 
untrained  lads,  who  faint  beneath  the  noonday  sun,  4t  bend  like  saplings 
under  a  trifling  load.  Of  course  we  do  not  here  allude  to  the  moral 
strength  of  self-dependence,  though  even  that  may  be  advanced  by  a 
different  course  of  physical  training.  Again,  there  are  masters  whose 
occupations  do  not  demand  the  unbending  firmness  of  muscular  fibre 
of  which  we  speak  ;  yet  they  are  met  by  a  want,  a  deficiency,  in  the 
everyday  teaching  of  these  boys,  which  makes  them  at  once  burdensome 
to  themselves  ana  those  around  them.  The  cottage  children  are  helpful 
from  their  very  cradles — aye,  even  the  most  neglected  amongst  them — 
they  see  the  daily  struggles  to  meet  the  daily  necessities ;  they  see — and 
there  are  few  children  who  do  not  quickly  become  adepts  in  such  arts — 
the  many  little  arrangements  and  contrivances  by  which  the  daily  supplies 
are  husbanded,  are  eked  out  by  good  management,  and,  greater  or  less, 
skill.  And  in  learning  how  to  make  the  most  of  that  which  has  been 
purchased  for  a  shilling,  they  learn  almost  how  to  double  that  shilling ; 
and,  better  yet,  they  learn,  should  that  shilling  fail,  what  next  best 
substitute  they  may  turn  to,  in  order,  not  only  to  earn  sixpence  in  other 
ways ;  but  how,  when  it  is  earned,  they  can  effect  some  thrift  by  which 
to  make  it  the  hesi  possible  substitute  for  the  shilling  of  which  tliey  are, 
alas!  deprived. 

Such  knowledge,  such  expedients,  cannot  obviate  the  woes  of  poverty ; 
but,  so  long  as  that  poverty  has  not  become  absolute,  they  t^id  moH 
materiality  to  lighten  its  too  heavy  burdens  ;  and,  therefore,  the  know- 
led^  of  such  expedients  is  a  thing  ardently  to  be  desired  by  every  lover 
of  his  fellow-men.  Such  knowledge,  however,  the  children  brought  up 
in  the  Unions  do  not,  and  cannot  possess.  Their  daily  food  is  furnished 
forth  ready  cooked,  regularly  measured  out  in  stated  and  unvarying 
portions.  And  these  tilings  must  he  so,  lest  greater  evils  beMe,  Tet 
they  are  evils  notwithstanding  ;  and  as  such,  should  be  softened  where 
practicable,  although  we  have  it  not  in  our  power  to  obviate  them. 

Industrial  schools,  on  the  seff-suppcrting  principle  are  daily  estab- 
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lishing  a  deeper  hold  amongst  the  many  improyements  of  the  day. 
Schools  on  a  partially  self-supporting  system  are  becoming  yet  more 
numerous,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  the  obstacles  are  insur- 
mountable which  should  prevent  the  juvenile  departments  of  our 
Unions  from  being  prepared  for  the  world,  through  which  they  are  to 
battle  with  no  other  friend  than  their  own  energies,  on  some  such  prin- 
ciple ;  which  of  course  would  become  more  developed  as  the  system 
worked  longer  and  more  enduringly.  Some  such  scheme  might  send 
them  forth  into  the  world  far  different  beings  from  the  spiritless,  too 
often  abject,  and  self-distrusting  creatures  they  now  appear.  And  such 
a  scheme  might  move  hand  in  hand  with  yet  anotlier  and  a  nobler 
means  of  launching  them  on  life.  Why  may  not  these  boys  be  sent 
under  proper  and  efficient  guardianship  to  the  Australian  settlements) 
As  time  speeds  on,  the  course  of  preparation  which  they  should  undergo 
for  the  change,  which  would  ultimately  convert  them  from  paupers 
into  thriving  and  prosperous  labourers  in  a  new  and  too  thinly  popu- 
lated country,  may  be  improved  and  increased.  At  present,  the  very 
voyage,  under  proper  regulations,  would  land  them  on  Australian 
shores  as  very  different  beings  from  what  they  were  when  they  left  the 
walb  of  their  overgrown  nursery,  and  came  wondering  forth  to  the 
world,  with  spirits,  half  of  men,  and  half  of  babies,  mingling  in  their 
boyish  frames.  Doubtless,  on  the  arrival  of  such  a  party  of  emigrants, 
the  colonists  might  say  ''  we  want  immediate  labour,  we  would  you 
had  sent  us  fifty  men  for  every  hundred  boys."  They  would  most  un- 
deniably refuse  to  give  them  wages  such  as  those  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  ^and  which  even  as  regards  men,  is  but  a  temporary  and  a 
most  unwnolesome  policy.)  But  no  person  could,  for  a  single  moment, 
have  seriously  contemplated  such  a  thing.  If  these  boys,  for  some  time 
after  their  arrival  received  no  other  wages  than  their  food,  lodging,  and 
clothing,  the  change  would  yet  be  a  good  and  a  hopeful  one  for  them. 
And  a  time  would  assuredly  come,  when  the  colonists  would  say,  *''  these 
boys  at  whom  we  scoffed  have  grown  up,  moulded  to  our  very  hands,  they 
have  arrived  at  manhood  in  the  midst  of  habits  and  operations  which  are 
essentially  different  from  parallel  habits  and  operations  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  and  they  are  consequently  our  most  valued  and  ready- 
witted  workmen."  While  on  the  other  hand  these  nurslinffs  of  the 
British  Unions  would  look  with  heartfelt  commiseration  on  sucn  of  their 
brethren  as  had  been  suffered  to  remain  under  the  old  system,  and 
would  gaze  with  quiet  thankfulness  on  their  own  prosperous  state  of 
comfort ;  on  their  happy  and  self-depending  homes,  on  their  thriving 
little  ones,  and  on  ttie  sunny  future  wnich  they  could  look  forward  ana 
descry  for  them. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  object  to  this  proposal,  upon  the  plea  of  the 
non-existence  of  funds  for  the  purpose  ;  yet,  were  the  expense  to  be 
wholly  a  national  one,  we  should  feel  the  objection  to  be  short-sighted. 
But  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  so.  We  believe  that  the 
parochial  rates  would  be  ultimately  lessened  by  such  a  measure,  and 
therefore  there  can  be  no  sufficient  reason  why  these  boys  should  not  be, 
in  part,  sent  out  at  the  expense  of  their  respective  parishes,  while  the 
Australian  Land-fund  might  devote  a  portion  of  its  profits  to  the  fur* 
thering  of  the  scheme.  And  thus  an  outlay,  which  would  be  little  felt 
at  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  would  ultimately  lighten  the  poor-rates 
of  Great  Britain,  while  it  produced  more  solid  good  in  another  way. 

The  appointment  of  proper  and  efficient  protectors  for  these  boys  of 
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course  inTolyes  a  very  serious  responsibility.  Yet  such  respousibilitT 
onlj  seires  to  show  the  absolute  necessity  which  would  exist  for  such 
appointments.  Guardians  should  be  chosen  from  among  men  whose 
standing  in  Society,  each  in  kit  own  diMrictj  should  be  such  as  may  be 
reasonably  supposed  to  guarantee  his  futhful  discharge  of  the  duties 
imposed  upon  him.  And  for  the  efficient  performance  of  these  duties, 
he  should  be  answerable  to  the  legally  constituted  authorities  either  of 
Australia  or  of  Great  Britain  herself.  Such  men  cannot  be  rashly 
chosen,  yet  they  may  be  met  with ;  and,  perhaps,  all  other  circum- 
stances  accordinfl;,  they  were  best  selected  from  amongst  emigrating 
&rmers,  and  otner  men  possessed  of  tmall  capital  about  to  inrest 
their  fortunes  in  the  colony.  As  such  men  are  the  most  likely  to  haye 
a  care  for  the  well  being  of  those  who  are  to  become  members  of  society 
in  a  country  which  is  henceforward  to  be  their  own  abode  ;  while  there 
can  exist  no  feeling  of  riralry  or  competition  between  classes  which — 
for  some  years,  at  any  rate — are  not  likely  to  clash  in  the  struggle 
onwards.  Such  a  system  has,  we  understand,  been  tried,  on  a  small 
scale,  in  some  of  our  unions ;  but  we  would  make  it  a  regular,  and 
national,  proceeding.  We  would  have  it  the  rule,  and  not  the  excep- 
tion.  Because  we  belieye,  that  in  so  doing  we  should  indeed  be  fur- 
thering— as  it  is  the  duty  of  states,  as  well  as  of  individuals  to  do — the 
**  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number.*'  That  we  should  bo 
tailing  one  step  towards  rescuing  Australia  from  a  ruin  which  seems  to 
impend  over  her ;  that  we  should  be  actively  benefiting  our  own  lan(l ; 
and  finally,  that  we  should  be  laying  a  reasonable  and  lasting  foundation 
for  the  prosperity  and  well-doing,  not  only  of  a  numerous  class  of  indivi- 
duals, whose  wrongs  were  inflicted  in  the  helpless  years  of  childhood, 
but  also  of  their  descendants,  even  to  many  generations  yet  unborn. 
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BT  CTBU8  BEDDIVO. 

''It  is  better  to  live  happy  on  one  guinea  than  miserable  upon  ten/* 
said  Wolcot,  alias  Peter  Pindar,  when  he  gave  up  his  practice  as  a 
physician  in  Cornwall,  and  made  London  his  residence — ^a  sentiment  the 
wisdom  of  which  rather  belongs  to  the  time  when  it  was  uttered,  than 
to  our  day.  The  old  churl  with  the  forelock  and  hour-glass  has  de- 
stroyed all  that  could  perish  of  many  a  noted  character  since  he  levelled 
a  poet,  satirist,  and  humorist,  as  novel,  bold,  and  original  as  this 
country  ever  produced— one  who  declared  it  was  sweet — 

*'  To  hear  the  ahnnking  great  exclaim — '  That*f  Peter, 
Who  maket  much  immortality  of  metre  ; 
Who  nobly  darea  indalge  the  tunefiil  whim. 
And  cant  no  more  for  kings,  than  kinga  for  him  !*  " 

Kings  were  his  shuttlecocks.  The  follies  and  foibles  of  men  in  high 
places  were  his  game.  With  great  opportunities,  he  penetrated  deeply 
into  character,  observed  the  weaker  points  in  human  nature,  and  with 
a  genius  inclining  to  satire,  indulged  it  to  the  full  bent  of  his  inclina- 
tion. Nor  let  it  be  said  he  was  not  a  discriminating  writer.  Time 
has  confirmed  his  judgments.  A  proof  of  this  is  found  in  his  decisions 
r^arding  the  academical  artists  gone  to  their  account.    Those  whom 
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he  praised  are  more  highly  esiisated  now,  judging  by  their  ?k»1u^ 
while  of  those  he  censured,  time  has  justified  his  criticisms.. 

Bat  my  present  purpose  is  to  give  a  few  recoUectioos  of  the  man 
before  he  left  Cornwall,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  others ;  and 
secondly,  some  that  fell  under  my  own  obserration  during  an  intimacy 
with  him  in  London  of  thirteen  years'  duration.  Many  statements 
regarding  him  are  partial,  others  erroneous  or  unjust.  His  command 
of  his  natiTe  tongue,  knowledge  of  human  nature,  shrewdness,  and 
affected  simplicity,  were  peculiar,  and  justify  Leigh  Hunt's  remark, 
that  with  an  original  Ycin  of  humour,  he  had  "  such  a  mixture  of 
simplicity,  archness,  and  power  of  language,  with  an  air  of  Irish  hdp- 
lessness  running  throughout,  as  is  irresistibly  amusing,  and  constitute 
him  a  class  of  himself— he  is  the  Pontaine  of  lampooners.** 

He  was  bom  at  Dodbrooke,  near  Eingsbridge,  about  1738,  from 
which  town  it  is  little  more  than  nominally  separated.  The  house 
which  had  belonged  to  his  family  for  many  generations,  having  been 
sold  bj  the  poet,  has  been  pulled  down  and  rebuilt.  It  stood  on  tha 
left-hand  side  of  the  road  at  the  south  end  of  the  town,  and  east  side  of 
the  creek.  The  front  was  shaded  by  a  fine  spreading  tree.  Turner, 
just  deceased,  took  a  sketch  of  it  in  presence  of  the  writer.  Woloot's 
relations  seemed  to  have  settled  in  Cornwall  at  Fowey  and  Penryn.  An 
uncle  at  the  former  town  received  him  early ;  he  was  educated  under 
his  superintendence.  This  unde  brought  him  up  in  his  own  profession 
of  surgeon  and  apothecary,  in  which  he  made  good  progress.  Wolcot 
had  two  sisters  resident  at  Fowey,  whom  I  well  remember  seeing.  One 
was  named  Stephens,  the  relict  of  a  medical  gentleman  ;  the  other  was 
a  staid  maiden  lady,  who  muoh  resembled  her  brother,  having  the  same 
handsome  features,  and  a  complexion  of  as  dark  a  hue.  How  he  passed 
his  time  here  is  not  clear,  except  that  he  wrote  verses  before  he  was  of 
age,  and  inserted  them  in  Martyn's  Magazine  for  1756.  These  were 
his  first  effort,  and  were  entitled  "  Lines  to  Mr.  Pitt  on  his  recovery 
from  a  fit  of  the  gout."  At  this  time,  too,  he  fell  in  love  with  Miss 
Coryton,  to  whom  he  addressed  the  song  beginning,  "  How  long  shall 
hapless  Colin  mourn,"  set  to  music  by  Jackson  of  Exeter,  the  well- 
known  composer.  This  song,  with  the  music,  was  for  forty  years  very 
popular  in  the  west  of  England.  What  he  did,  or  his  whereabout^ 
until  he  went  to  Jamaica,  in  1768,  with  Sir  William  Trelawny,  a  dia- 
tant  relative,  does  not  appear,  but  as  he  was  Physician  to  the  Qovemor, 
and  styled  Phjsician-General  to  the  Island,  he  must  have  walked  the 
ho^itals,  and  obtained  a  diploma  during^  the  interval. 

Trelawny,  the  residence  of  the  family  of  that  name,  is  at  no  great 
distance  from  Fowey.  I  well  remember,  when  speaking  one  day  of  the 
great  Earl  of  Chatham  to  Wolcot,  that  he  cited  as  a  proof  of  Chatham's 
commanding  manner  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  Sir  William 
Trelawny  told  him  he  could  never  look  Pitt  in  the  face  in  the  House, 
that  "  his  ejes  nailed  him  to  the  floor"  when  he  attempted  it. 

A  son  of  the  celebrated  Admiral  Boscawen  sailed  with  the  Qovemor 
and  Wolcot.  He  was  a  lieut^iant  in  the  navy,  a  very  amiable  young 
man^  to  whom  the  poet  addressed  some  lines  regarding  an  adventure 
they  had  on  their  way  out  at  Santa  Cruz.  Long  years  before  I  had  an 
idea  of  being  personally  intimate  with  Wolcot,  who  had  quitted  the 
country  antecedent  to  ray  seeing  the  light  of  day,  I  heard  that  Mrs. 
Boscawen,  who  had  survived  the  Admiral  forty  <four  years^  was  to  be 
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IffOttghi  down  to  ti»e  fkmilj  TauU  in  St.  Michael,  PenkiTil,  to  be  in^ 
tared.  She  resided  at  Richmond,  in  the  house  of  Thompson,  the  poet, 
vhere  she  had  carefttlljr  cherished  every  memorial  of  him.  As  the 
Tault  had  been  disused  many  years^  and  it  contained  the  eariiest 
blanches  of  the  Boeeawen  family,  I  had  the  cariosity  to  descend  into 
it.  One  coffin  was  of  enonnous  size^  large  enough  for  big  Bright. 
Upon  it  was  placed  a  pigmy  coffin  in  comparison,  of  a  yery  singular 
form  to  my  youthful  eyes*  A  small  hole  or  crack  had  emitted  so 
nMsome  a  smell,  that  it  was  some  time  before  the  yault  was  cleared  of 
ilb  "  That  ooifl^"  said  the  sexton,  "  came  firom  the  West  Indies  thirty- 
two  yean  ago,  and  contains  the  body  of  a  son  of  Admiral  Boscawen." 
Stltiag  with  Wolcot  at  Somers  Town,  some  years  subsequently,  and 
mentioiiing  the  incident,  he  sighed  deeply,  ''  Ah,  that  poor  fellow  went 
out  with  myself  and  Trelawny  to  Jamaica,  and  was  drowned  swimming 
in  Port  Bioyal  harbour.  His  body  was  brought  to  England  by  Lady 
Trelawny  and  mjsel^  when  we  returned  aft^  the  Goyernor*s  death. 
They  make  the  coffins  there  of  that  form." 

Wolcot  was  promised  the  secretaryship  of  the  island,  in  case  of  a 
yacaiM^  occurring,  for  he  was  not  fond  of  his  profession.  The  secretary 
died,  but  the  goyemor  did  not  fulfil  his  promise,  offering  Wolcot  a 
liyim^  of  £S00.  per  annum  yalue  in  lieu  of  it  The  doctor  was  dis- 
sattsfied,  but  all  in  vain.  He  was  no  hypocrite,  and  he  could  not  at 
that  tiioe  easily  pass  oyer  many  obligations  that  seem  imperious  on  the 
consciences  of  those  who  undertake  the  office,  but  whidb  few  or  none 
who  do  take  it  make  much  scruple  about,  declaring  them  matters  of 
fwm.  Tet  it  seemed  his  only  trust  for  a  future  provision  in  life.  He 
set  out  for  England  accordingly,  and  was  ordained  both  deacon  and 
priest  by  the  Bishop  of  London.  He  then  returned  to  Jamaica,  and 
officiated  for  a  short  time  in  his  parish  church,  it  is  said  effectively,  for 
he  was  an  excellent  reader  and  emphatic  speaker.  The  appointment 
eat  ill  up<m  his  mind,  and  he  soon  resigned  it.  He  used  to  say,  that 
while  thus  officiating  in  a  black  gown,  twice  too  large  for  himi  an 
earthquake  shook  the  church,  and  his  congregation  all  ran  out  as  fast 
as  possibla  He  could  not  dear  himself  of  his  gown,  nor  get  on  with  it 
upon  his  back.  In  this  dilemma,  he  grappled  his  clerk  with  both 
hands.  The  poor  official  shook  with  terror.  Wolcot  declared  he  would 
not  let  him  go  if  he  did  not  assist  him  out  <rf  the  incumbrance.  Poor 
''Amen"  obeyed;  ''and  by  that  time,**  said  the  doctor,  "we  had  the 
race  out  all  to  ourselves." 

The  governor's  sister.  Miss  Anne  Trelawny  died  in  Jamaica,  as  well 
as  her  brother.  She  was  exceedingly  credulous,  and  the  doctor  used  to 
mystify  her  continually.  Among  other  things  he  persuaded  her  that 
a  ekerub  had  been  caught  in  the  Blue  Mountains  and  brought  into  the 
town.  ^  W^  and  what  did  they  do  with  it  doctor  ? "  "  They  put  it  in 
a  cage  with  a  pant>t.''  "  And  what  then  doctor  1 "  "  Why  before  the 
numiing  the  parrot  had  picked  out  both  its  eyes."  "  You  don't  say  so 
doctorl" 

This  lady  had  many  amiable  qualities^  and  the  doctor  wrote  an  Elegy 
npon  her  death,  inserted  in  the  Annual  Blister  for  1773,  under  the 
title  of  the  "  Nymph  of  Tauris."  It  fonned  part  of  a  series  called 
"  Persian  Love  Elegies,*'  never,  I  believe,  published  together.  The 
idea  was  taken  from  the  Oriental  Edoeues  of  Collins ;  neither  would 
suit  the  modern  taete,  but  in  that  day  they  were  much  admired. 
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**  How  could  jou  write  such  a  beautiful  Elegy  upon  Hiss  Anne 
Trelawnj,*  said  a  captious  old  maid  to  Wolcot.  "  Madam,  I  could 
write  such  another  upon  you  or  a  broomstick,"  was  the  poet's  reply. 

Oomine  back  to  England  with  Lady  Trelawny  they  soon  afterwards 
were  on  uie  point  of  making  a  matrimonial  union ;  in  fact,  everjrthtng 
was  arrangea  with  a  view  to  the  marriage,  when  death  stepped  in  and 
carried  off  the  widow,  much  to  the  doctor's  disappointment.  He  now 
commenced  medical  practice  at  Truro,  where  he  had  a  house  upon  the 
Green.  He  bore  the  character  of  an  able  and  benevolent  physician, 
particularly  in  cases  of  fever.  In  these,  to  the  great  horror  of  the  sur- 
rounding practitioners,  he  permitted  his  patients  to  take  as  much  cold 
water  as  they  liked.  This  was  stark  heresy  in  medicine  at  that  time,  but 
the  doctor  cared  as  little  for  the  censures  of  his  brethren  as  for  their 
opinions.  He  provoked  the  apothecaries  too,  for  he  frequently  analized 
the  medicines  they  made  up  before  he  would  suffer  his  patients  to 
swallow  them.  This  they  considered  an  interference  with  vested  in- 
terests, but  they  dreaded  the  doctor's  satirical  pen,  and  in  most  cases 
were  content  to  pocket  the  affront.  Of  his  severity  upon  one  escula^ 
pian  professor,  1  well  remember  hearing.  He  was  a  parsimonious, 
ignorant  personage,  a  surgeon  apothecary.  The  doctor,  whose  nume- 
rous satires  on  such  subjects  would  form  a  curious  collection,  advised 
the  man  of  drugs  not  to  buy  up  the  cast  off  gloves  at  the  Truro  assem- 
blies to  spread  nis  plasters  upon,  and  not  to  overbleed  his  patients  as 
everybody  was  aware  he  kept  pigs. 

It  was  in  the  same  town  that  attending  a  lady  patient  of  advanced 
age,  she  complained  of  being  hurt  by  the  crumbs  of  bread  getting 
among  the  clothes.  It  recalled,  she  said,  the  story  of  the  *'  Pilgrims 
and  the  Peas ''  to  her  recollection.  Wolcot  made  her  relate  it,  and  hence 
came  his  excellent  version  of  the  tale  so  well  known  to  the  world.  I 
have  alreadv  said  he  was  not  fond  of  his  profession  though  successful. 
**  Physic,"  he  said  to  me  one  day,  "  is  a  very  uncertain  affair.  I  often 
pidced  people's  pockets.     I  could  not  go  away  from  a  patient  and  not 

Erescribe,  so  in  such  cases  I  prescribed  what  would  neither  do  good  nor 
arm.     A  physician  can  only  watch  nature,  and  when  she  is  going 
right  rive  her  a  shove  behind." 

Full  of  lively  conversation^  and  delighted  to  expose  presumption  and 
folly  at  any  risk,  especially  if  they  appeared  with  nigh  pretensions ;  he 
was,  on  the  other  hand,  exceedingly  attached  to  genius  wherever  he  found 
it,  and  kind  in  imparting  instruction.  Verse,  music,  and  painting,  were 
his  luxuries,  and  ne  was  a  proficient  in  idl  three.  At  Truro  he  lived 
simply,  his  hxe  being  plain  and  frugal.  The  same  was  the  case  to  the 
last  of  his  life.  He  would  sometimes,  when  visiting  patients  in  the 
country  and  being  detained,  go  into  the  kitchen  and  cook  his  own  beef- 
stake,  in  order  to  show  a  country  cook  how  they  did  it  in  London,  out 
of  which,  he  would  contend,  no  beef-stake  was  ever  properly  dr^sed. 
He  was  a  welcome  visitor  everywhere  among  the  oountnr  gentlemen. 
He  had  many  good  stories  to  tell,  and  told  them  well.  The  ladies  too 
were  fond  of  his  society,  and  he  was  fond  of  theirs ;  but  there  were  some 
exceptions  in  those  who,  would  insist  on  his  writing  verses  about  them, 
a  request  he  always  deemed  an  annoyance.  At  Oroftwest,  the  seat  of 
Thomas  Mitchell,  Esq.,  he  was  one  day  assailed  by  a  lady  of  this  class 
for  the  tenth  time.  ^*  Do  write  some  verses  about  me  doctor."  Nettled 
a  little  at  the  interruption,  it  was  just  after  dinner,  he  took  out  his 
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pencil  and  wrote  on  a  letter  coyer  the  following  lines.  It  must  be 
observed  that  the  lady  had  a  brilliant  complexion,  bat  sqninted  intoler- 
ably, and  that  the  doctoi^s  complexion  was  mahogany  colour. 

"  0  sweet  Nancy  Spencer,  those  beautiful  eyes 

Were  made  for  the  downfidl  of  man, 
At  the  sight  of  their  fire  thy  Yrue  loTer  fries, 
And  whizses  like  fish  in  a  pan  : 

0  gemini  fiither !  how  nature  wonld  quake 
Were  yoa  gifted  with  every  perfection, 

1  tremble  to  think  what  a  havoc  you'd  make 

Were  yon  blest  with  my  air  and  ooraplezion !" 

It  was  at  Truro,  after  his  return  from  Jamaica,  that  he  found  a  school- 
boy attempting  to  render  the  beautiful  latin  lines  "To  sleep,  &c." 
(tomne  levis)  into  English.  He  rendered  them  nearly  off  hand  thus 
exquisitely — they  have  been  before  printed,  but  will  bear  repetition  : — 

**  Come  gentle  sleep  attend  thy  votary *s  prayer, 
And  though  death *s  image  to  my  conch  repair — 
How  sweet,  thus  living,  without  life  to  lie. 
Thus,  without  dying,  0  how  sweet  to  die  !^ 

There  was  an  individual  at  Truro,  who  by  dint  of  good  luck  in  mines 
and  boroughmongering,  arose  from  an  obscure  beginning  to  a  seat  in 
parliament.  He  was  illiterate,  and  for  some  reason  not  known,  became 
one  of  the  doctor's  butts.  Wolcot  composed  a  satire  in  the  way  of  a 
Christmas  carol,  appended  the  town  crier's  name  as  the  composer,  and 
circulated  it.  This  personage  having  invited  a  distinguished  party  to 
dinner,  among  whom  were  Lord B.,  Sir  0.  D.,  and  similar  ''great volk** 
of  the  neighbourhood,  the  doctor  heard  of  it,  and  determined  to  mortify 
the  pride  of  their  host,  the  complexion  of  whose  mind  he  well  under- 
stood. The  M.  P.  entertainer  haid  an  aunt,  whose  position  in  life  was 
little  better  than  that  of  a  washerwoman,  and  she  was  equally  vulgar 
in  mind.  Wolcot  wrote  her  an  invitation  to  dine  in  her  nephew's 
name,  on  the  day  and  hour  fixed  to  receive  the  great  people.  It  turned 
out  to  be  so  well-timed,  that  as  the  noble  guests  were  entering  the 
dinner-room,  the  old  lady  appeared  in  all  the  finery  she  had  of  her  own, 
or  could  borrow  for  the  occasion,  and  a  most  grotesque  figure  she  cut. 
The  donor  of  the  feast  was  in  all  the  horrors  that  low  minds  feel  upon 
such  occasions,  and  the  tale  with  numerous  additions  was  soon  bruited 
all  over  the  town.  The  carol  consisted  of  eighteen  or  twenty  stanzas. 
Of  these  only  three  or  four  are  yet  extant  I  believe.  Speaking  of  the 
hon.  member  it  ran — it  is  the  crier  speaks — 

"  Folk  say  that  his  speeches  are  terrible  stuff— - 
False  grammar,  fidse  English,  and  nonsense  enough ; 
But  if  Richard  tells  truth,  I  shall  ne'er  believe  that. 
As  Tom  Tub  made  them  all  fur  the  pole  of  his  hat. 

I  have  heard  that  he  hath  not  the  soul  of  a  cat — 
In  the  country  I  grant  it — ^bat  what  of  all  that  ? 
In  the  Parliament,  look  ye,  he  stands  like  a  steeple, 
And  roars  like  a  bull  for  the  good  of  the  people. 

And  then  in  the  church  we  must  surely  declare, 
That  nobody  ever  saw  such  a  fine  mayor : 
Bven  the  bagmen  did  never  a  finer  cast  eye  on. 
When  he  read  like  a  bishop,  and  lookM  like  a  Uon  I*' 

It  was  but  natural  that  as  the  doctor  lashed  some  of  the  individuals 
who  held  corporate  offices  in  the  boroughs  of  Truro  and  Helston,  for  he 
practised  at  both  places,  they  should  seek  to  be  even   with  him,  by 
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showing  him  little  anihorifcatiTe  annojanees  whenever  it  was  in  their 
power.  At  Truro  thej  determined  to  saddle  him  with  a  parish 
apprentice.  He  resisted  and  appealed  in  rain.  Finding  his  efforts 
aoortive,  he  removed  all  his  furniture  to  Helston,  and  left  a  note  for  the 
mayor  and  justices  appended  to  the  keyhole  of  his  house, 

"  GenUemeBy  your  l^onderbuss  has  missed  fire.'* 

"  Your's^  John  Wolcot." 
It  was  while  resident  at  Truro,  that  the  doctor  took  Opie  out  of  the 
sawpit  as  he  phrased  it.  He  was  visiting  St.  Agnes,  a  hamlet  about 
seven  miles  west  of  that  town,  and  was  shewn  some  wretched  attempts  at 
drawing.  One  picture  was  designed  to  represent  a  farm-yard,  the  other 
a  cat.  The  doctor  told  me  that  he  did  not  observe  a  particle  of  genius 
in  either,  but  he  was  informed  that  they  were  the  unaided  efforts  a£ 
the  carpenters  son,  whose  house  he  had  just  entered,  and  that  the 
lad  worked  hard  to  do  what  he  had  performed,  shewing  a  great 
desire  to  learn  to  ^  dra"  as  it  was  expressed.  The  boy  was  called  out 
of  the  sawpit  at  the  Doctor's  request  ''  When,'*  said  Woloot^  **  I 
was  struck  with  his  ardent  desire  to  improve  himself  in  the  art,  not 
by  what  he  had  executed.  The  boy  seemed  to  give  it  his  whole 
heart,  ai^d  it  was  that  which  fixed  me  in  doing  what  I  could  to  aid 
him."  The  boy's  parents  discouraged  him,  and  did  not  think  he  was 
good  for  much,  Wolcot's  instructions  soon  made  his  merit  apparent. 
Kothing  could  be  more  kind  and  considerate  than  his  treatment  of 
this ''  rough  diamond,"  as  he  used  to  call  Opie.  When  he  had  made 
a  sufficient  pn^ress  from  Wolcot's  instructions,  the  latter  gave  him 
letters  of  introduction  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  county,  and  the  artist 
set  out  on  a  tour  of  portrait-painting.  The  doctor,  who  loved  art  for 
its  own  sake,  stipulated  that  Opie  should  be  treated  as  a  gentleman, 
and  received  as  a  parlour  guest.  "  I  want  to  polish  him ;  he  is  an 
unlicked  cub  j^i.  I  wish  to  make  him  respect  himself.  Therefore, 
wherever  he  has  visited,  he  has  been  treated  as  a  eentleman."  In 
only  one  instance,  that  of  a  clergyman,  was  Opie  otherwise  received 
than  as  a  parlour  guest — this  was  wise  and  considerate  of  his  patron. 
Although  young  Opie  was  unpolished,  he  had  nothing  of  the  grossness 
of  vulgarity  about  nim.  His  strong  mind  was  at  all  times  sufficient  to 
direct  him  as  to  propriety  of  conduct.  This  is  an  answer  to  some 
biographies  of  the  painter,  which  state  what  is  not  the  fact.  Opie  first 
painted  heads  at  five  shillings,  and  then  raised  his  price  to  ten  and 
sixpence,  while  he  was  in  the  doctor's  house  at  Truro.  After  his  first 
travelling  expedition  through  the  county,  he  brought  ba^  twenty 

fuineas,  clear  of  all  his  expenses,  in  his  eyes  a  wonderful  sum.  He 
rst  fiung  the  money  upon  the  doctors  table,  looked  at  it  a  moment 
with  a  sort  of  rapture,  then  swept  it  off  upon  the  carpet,  and  rolled 
himself  over  it,  exclaiming  "  here  I  be  rolling  in  gold." 

Opie's  first  efforts  without  judgment  or  experience  were  remarkable 
for  boldness  and  truth  of  colouring,  but  little  else.  In  colouring, 
except  Hejrnolds,  he  was  soon  superior  to  any  artist  of  his  time.  His 
drawing  was  incorrect^  and  of  the  taste  and  tact  he  afterwards  acquired, 
he  exhibited  nothing ;  still  his  colouring  was  magical  Such  was  the 
statement  of  Wolcot,  and  there  was  no  better  judge.  The  doctor  himself 
seldom  painted  in  oil,  he  preferred  crayons,  with  which  he  worked  very 
effeotiv^y;  ^  No  better  representation  of  the  earth  can  be  made  than 
with  earth  itself"  was  his  excuse^  when  he  would  give  a  reason  for  this 
preference* 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

HABBT   PUTS   HIS   FOOT  IN  IT. 

The  moment  Hanrj  reseated  himself  at  the  dining-table,  two  of  his  old 
college  friends  placed  themselyes  beside  him,  and  plunging  at  once  into 
recollections  of  auld-lang-sjne  completelj  monopolist  him.  He  was 
roused  at  length  from  an  interesting  reminiscence  of  how  gloriously 
drunk  Jones  oi  Maudlin  had  been  at  Tippleton's  wine^partj  (when  he 
woutd  sing  a  pathetic  ballad,  beginning  '*  There's  a  wail  on  the  mouii- 
taiiky"  and  was  stopped  by  a  roar  of  laughter  chorusing  the  enquiry, 

''  how  the  d 1  it  (the  whale)  got  there  T') — by  hearing  his  own  name 

eagerly  pronounced — the  speaker  was  Mr.  Hazlehurst.  '*  Excuse  my 
interrupting  your  conversation  for  a  few  minutes,  Mr.  Coverdale,  but 
we  want  your  opinion.  You've  travelled  and  seen  the  working  of 
different  tariff  regulations,  and  had  opportunities  of  comparing  the 
proeperity  of  other  nations  with  that  of  our  own,  while  at  the  same 
time  you  are  a  sufficiently  large  landed  proprietor  to  give  you  a  stake  in 
the  country,  and  to  induce  you  to  feel  a  strong  interest  in  the  general 
^K)8pects  of  the  agricultural  population.  I  am  sure  you  must  agree 
with  me  in  considering  protection  a  most  essenti;^  and  salutary 
measure." 

"  If  I  might  be  allowed  to  make  just  one  observation  before  Mr. 
Coverdale  favours  us  with  his  views  on  this  important  question,"  insi- 
Boated  Mr.  Crane,  in  the  mildest  and  most  affectionate  tone  of  voice 
imaginable,  wine  always  reducing  this  excellent  man  to  a  state  of  weak 
and  inappropriate  philanthropy — *^  if  I  might  observe,  that  with  the 
lii^Mst  respect  for,  and  admiration  of,  the  agricultural  population  of  this 
great  country,  I  feel  it  incompatible  with  my  feelings  as  a  Protestant 
Christian,  and  therefore  so  to  speak,  in  a  general  way  as  a  brother,  and 
more  particulariy  as  a  mill-owner,  to  forget  the  thousands  of  operatives 
who  crowd  our  large  cities,  and  when  filled  with  cheap  bread,  add  bo 
the  dignity  and  prosperity  of  the  nation ;  but  on  the  contrary,  when 
deprived  of  this  means  of  support,  object  to  resign  themselves  to  the 
dispensations  of  a  benignant  Providence,  and  fly  in  the  face  of  society 
as  chartists,  levellers,  red-republicans,  and  all  that  is  dangerous  and 
flttbversive  of  morality  and  security  of  property.  If  I  may  so  far 
presume  as  to  call  Mr.  Coverdale's  attention,  to  the  desirableness  of  pro- 
viding food  at  a  rate  which  will  enable  the  manufacturing  classes  to 
exist  without  constantly  working  themselves  up  into  a  state  of  illegal 
desperation,  I  shall  ieel  that  I  have,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
unburthened  my  conscience" — thus  saying,  Mr.  Crane,  cast  a  timid  and 
appealing  look  from  Harry  to  his  host,  and  sipped  a  glass  of  Burgundy 
with  the  air  of  a  man  apologising  for  some  misdeed. 

'*  It  is  not  a  subject  upon  which  I  have  ever  expended  any  vast  amount 
of  consideration,"  began  Coverdale,  wishing  in  his  secret  soul,  that  he 
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had  the  feeding  of  Mr.  Crane  for  the  ensuing  six  months,  in  which  case 
that  gentleman  would  prohably  have  had  an  opportunity  of  practically 
testing  the  merits  of  very  cheap  bread  indeed,  and  of  nothing  els^ 
except  perhaps  cold  spring  water;  "but  the  common  sense  of  the 
matter  appears  to  lie  in  a  nut- shell — the  two  great  divisions  of  the 
poorer  classes,  are  the  manufacturing  poor  and  the  agricultural  poor — 
the  manufacturers  being  the  most  numerous — to  sacrifice  one  to  the 
other  is  unfair,  but  to  offer  up  the  greater  to  the  less  is  ridiculous — free 
trade  has  had  a  fair  trial,  and  is  proved  to  benefit  the  masses,  though  it 
lies  heavily  on  the  land- owners ; — well  then,  relieve  land  of  its  burthens, 
and  change  the  income  tax  into  a  permanent  property  tax  to  re-emburse 
the  exchequer — that*s  the  line  I  should  take  if  I  were  Premier,  which 
thank  Heaven  l*m  not." 

As  Harry  concluded,  two  or  three  men  began  to  speak  at  once,  but 
Mr.  Hazlehurst,  by  a  solemn  wave  of  the  hand,  immediately  silenced 
them.  That  excellent  magistrate  had  drank  more  wine  than  was  by 
any  means  good  for  him — his  constitution  was  gouty,  and  he  had  not 
had  a  fit  for  some  time  ;  before  such  attacks  he  was  usually  as  irritable 
as  though  his  brain  were  a  hedgehog,  and  society  at  large  a  wire- 
haired  terrier  attempting  to  unroll  it — claret  was  the  most  unwhole- 
some wine  he  could  take,  and  on  the  evening  in  question,  he  had 
imbibed  nearly  a  bottle  thereof,  but  of  all  this  dessoits  dcs  cartes,  Harry 
was  innocently  unconscious. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  gentlemen,"  began  Mr.  Hazlehurst  solemnly, 
"  but  the  right  of  reply  at  present  rests  with  myself.  Moreover,  if  my 
ears  did  not  deceive  me,  Mr.  Ooverdale  has  made  an  observation  which 
I  must  call  upon  him  either  to  explain  or  retract ;  but  in  the  first 

Elace,  let  me  express  my  surprise  and  regret,  Sir,''  here  he  addressed 
imself  pointedly  to  Harry,  "  that  a  young  man  in  your  position,  a  large 
landed  proprietor,  a  lover  of  field  sports,  possessing  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  land,  and  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  habits  and 
customs  of  the  agricultural  poor,  the  bone  and  sinews  of  our  country, 
should  thus  turn  against  and  betray  the  interests  of  the  class  to  which 
he  belongs,  and  league  himself  with  those  who  would,  in  their  short- 
sightedness, sap  the  vitals  of  that  free  and  independent  character  which 
has  made  us  the  great  nation  that  we  are.  With  regard  to  the  observa- 
tion to  which  I  alluded,  I  believe,  that  having  stigmatised  the  opinions 
I  hold  as  a  sacrifice  of  the  greater  to  the  less,  you  deliberately  pro- 
nounced them  ridiculous.     Have  I  not  repeated  your  words  correctly  1" 

*'  I  certainly  said  that  to  sacrifice  the  greater  number  to  the  less 
would  be  ridiculous,"  returned  Harry,  completely  taken  aback  at  this 
sudden  and  unexpected  accusation,  "  but  I  only  meant " 

^'  You  meant  what  you  said,  I  presume?"  interposed  Mr.  Hazlehurst, 
in  the  magisterial  tone  of  voice  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  cross- 
examine  and  be  down  upon  equivocating  poachers. 

"  Of  course  I  did,"  returned  Harry,  his  eyes  flashing  as  he  observed 
a  sarcastic  smile  upon  the  face  of  Horace  D'Almayne— "I  always 
mean  what  I  say,  but  my  remark  related  solely  to  general  principles, 
and  had  not  the  smallest  reference  to  you,  personally.  Sir." 

''  Which  is  equivalent  to  saying,  that  1  do  not  understand  the  com- 
mon meaning  of  words,"  returned  Mr.  Hazlehurst  in  the  same  irritating 
tone  of  voice.  "  Really  Mr.  Ooverdale  your  explanations  do  not  tend  to 
do  away  with  the  unfavourable  impression  your  observation  forced  upon 
me." 
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''  It  is  equivalent  to  nothing  of  the  kind  Sir/'  rejoined  Hany,  losing 
his  temper ;  ''  bat  if  you  choose  to  put  a  wrong  construction  upon 
eyerjthing  I  say,  it  is  useless  for  me  to  discuss  the  matter  further  with 
a  man  so — a — ^so  —  *' 

At  this  critical  moment,  Tom  Hazlehurst  who  had  been  listening  with 
a  countenance  of  blank  dismay  to  the  altercation  between  his  father 
and  his  friend,  contrived  either  by  accident  or  design  to  throw  down  and 
break  a  valuable  china  plate.  This  incident  created  a  diversion  by 
calling  forth  an  outburst  of  parental  wrath,  under  corer  whereof,  Harry 
rained  sufficient  self-control  to  enable  him  to  suppress  the  word 
"  wrong-headed,"  with  which  he  had  been  on  the  point  of  concluding 
his  sentence.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Crane,  having  a  mortal  antipathy  to 
anything  like  quarrelling,  which,  as  he  said,  produced  *'  an  insalubrious 
agitation  of  his  nervous  system,"  or,  in  plain  English,  frightened  him 
out  of  his  wits,  suggested  that  they  should  join  the  ladies — ^which  pro- 
posal led  to  a  general  move.  Five  minutes  reflection  in  an  atmosphere 
less  oppressive  than  that  of  the  heated  dining-room  caused  Harry  to 
perceive  that,  in  having  allowed  himself  to  be  provoked  by  the  obsti- 
nacy of  a  pig-headed  and  slightly  tipsy  old  gentleman  into  even  a 
momentary  forgetfulness  of  the  respect  due  to  Mr.  Hazlehurst's  years 
and  position,  he  had  acted  wrongly  and  foolishly.  It  moreover,  occurred 
to  him  now  that  it  was  too  late  to  be  of  the  slightest  use,  that,  by  this 
unfortunate  disagreement  he  had  completely  neutralised  any  influence 
he  might  have  possessed  with  his  host,  and  thus,  in  fact,  frustrated  the 
whole  purpose  of  his  visit,  by  which  means  Arthur  would  be  vexed,  and 
the  possibility  of  Alice*s  marriage  with  Mr.  Crane  rather  increased  than 
otherwise.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  exchange  the  cool  air  of  the  garden 
(whither,  on  leaving  the  dining-room,  he  had  betaken  himself)  for  the 
less  agreeable  temperature  of  a  crowded  drawing-room,  he  was  patted 
on  the  shoulder  by  one  of  his  college  acquaintance. 

''  Ah,  Knighton,  what  is  it  mani"  observed  Harry,  wishing  his  dear 
friend  at  Jericho.  "  1  took  you  for  the  stem  of  a  tree,  you  stood  so 
motionless." 

"  Why  the  fact  is,  my  dear  fellow,"  returned  Knighton,  a  well-dis- 
posed goose  who,  when  Harry  first  commenced  his  college  career,  had 
formed  an  enthusiastic  attachment  for  him,  in  return  for  which  he 
expected  his  friend  to  advise  him  how  to  act,  and  what  to  say,  upon 
every  occasion,  trifling  as  well  as  important — a  tax  which  even  Harry's 
good*nature  found  somewhat  oppressive,  "  the  fact  is,  I  consider  it 
quite  providential,  if  I  may  say  so,  finding  you  here  to-night, — ^you  know 
I  always  like  to  have  your  opinion  before  I  make  up  my  mind — there 
is  nobody  with  such  good  sense  as  you,  at  least  nobody  that  I've  ever 
met  with.  My  dear  Coverdale,  I'm  going  to  take  the  most  importan 
step,  that  is  if  you  see  no  reason  against  it,  which  I  can  scarcely  feel  a 
doubt  of;  but  I'll  tell  you  the  whole  affair,  beginning  properly  at  the 
beginning.    When  I  was  down  in  Hampshire  three  years  ago  ■  " 

but  we  will  not  inflict  Mr.  Knighton's  amiable  prolixity  on  the  reader, 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  having  linked  his  arm  within  that  of  Coverdale,  he 
paraded  his  victim  up  and  down  a  certain  gravel  walk  for  the  space  of 
at  least  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  while  he  poured  into  his  ears  as  dull 
a  tale  of  true  love  as  ever  ran  smooth ;  true  love  of  the  very  mildest 
quality  which  was  certain  to  end  simply  and  naturally  in  a  stupid 
marriage,  about  the  whole  of  which  affiiir  there  could  not  by  possibility 
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be  two  opinions.     At  length  when  Harry  hsd  agreed  with  everything 
and  to  everything  at  least  twice  over,  and  strongly  advised  his  tormenior 
to  act  as  he  felt  certain  he  would  have  done  if  his  advice  had  been  just 
the  other  way,  (for  this  young  man  although  he  eagerly  sought  counsel, 
by  no  means  considered  himself  bound  to  walk  thereby),  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  Mr.  Knighton  that  he  was  doing  an  unkind  thing  by  his 
friend,  and  a  rude  one  by  his  host  in  not  sooner  joining  the  ladies ; 
according  at  (literally)  the  eleventh  hour,  he  exercised  thus  much  self- 
denial,  viz.,  having  nothing  more  to  say,  he  said  it.      When  Coverdale 
entered  the  drawing-room  he  cast  round  his  eyes  to  discover  what 
might  have  become  of  Alice  and  Mr.  Crane,  and  failing  to  perceive 
them  was  about  to  find  some  excuse  for  making  his  way  into  the 
boudoir  beyond,  when  Emily  pounced  upon  him  to  entreat  him  to  sing 
for  the  edification  of  some  dear  Mary  Shue  or  other  who  was  dying  to 
hear  him,  and  the  very  identical  Mary  Jane  herself  seconding  the  request 
in  a  mild,  insinuating,  bleating  tone  of  voice,  as  of  some  bashful  but 
persuasive  sheep,  there  remained  nothing  for  him  but  to  consent^ 
which  he  did  with  a  very  ill  grace  indeed.     Having  dashed  through  a 
tender  and  sentimental  Italian  love-ditty  in  a  ferocious,  not  to  say 
sanguinary  style,  he  declared  he  was  so  hoarse  that  he  could  not  sing 
another  note,  and  again  made  an  attempt  to  enter  the  boudoir,  which 
he  succeeded  in  reaching,  just  in  time  to  see  Alice  quit  the  room  with 
a  heightened  colour,  and  in  a  manner  which  betokened  hurry  and  agita- 
tion, while  Mr.  Crane  remained  gazing  after  her  with  a  countenance 
indicative  of  the  deepest  and  most  helpless  bewilderment.     From  these 
symptoms^  Harry  rightly  conjectured,  that  while  he  had  been  off  duty 
the  cotton-spinner  had  popped  ;  but  whether  his  offer  had  been  accepted 
or  rejected,  he  was  utterly  unable  to  divine.     Mr.  Crane  lo(^ed  stupid 
and  puzzle-pated,  but  he  was  sure  to  do  so  in  any  case.     For  the  rest 
of  the  evening,  Coverdale  was  in  a  fearful  state  of  mind  ;  people  stayed 
late,  and  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  every  body  had  entered  into  a  league 
to  worry  and  torment  him.     First,  the  young  lady  who  had  sat  next 
him  at  dinner  got  at  him  again,  and  flirted  at  him  so  violently,  that 
(his  Uioughts  running  entirely  on  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage) 
he  became  possessed  of  a  nervous  dread  lest  she  should  be  going  to 
make  him  an  offer — ^this  idea  gaining  confirmation  from  its  suddenly 
occurring  to  him  that  it  was  leap-year,  he  grew  desperate,  and  pretend- 
ing that  Emily  had  made  him  promise  to  sing  again,  astonished  that 
damsel,  by  crossing  over  to  inform  her  that  his  hoarseness  had  entirely 
departed,  and  that  he  should  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  favouring 
her  friend  with  the  song  she  had  wished  to  hear,  for  which  piece  of 
inconsistency  Emily  bestowed  upon  him  a  glance  so  penetrating  and 
satirical,  that  he  longed  to  box  her  pretty  pert  little  ears  for  it.     When 
the  song  was  over,  Knighton  emerged  from  behind  a  very  broad  old 
lady,  somebody's  mother-in-law,  very  far  ^one  in  Cura9oa,  which  she 
concealed  beneath  a  pious  zeal  for  dothmg  the  natives  of  Bare-li- 
Aragon  (an  unknown  island  discovered  by  Juan  de  Chuzacraz  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  forgotten  ever  since)  in  the  cast-off  garments  of 
the  Blue-coat  School-boys.     The  moment  Knighton  got  dear  of  this 
philanthropic  Amazon,  he  pounced  upon  Coverdale^  and  canying  him 
off  to  a  recess,  then  and  there  related  to  him  an  uninteresting  episode 
in  his  amatory  career,  which  was  not  of  the  slightest  importance  either 
to  himself  or  to  any  body  else,  but  which  took  nearly  as  long  to  oommuni- 
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csie  as  the  original  historj.  Daring  this  infliction,  Hany's  attention 
was  oocnpied  hj  observing  the  behaviour  of  Mr.  Orane.  Almost  as 
soon  as  Alice  quitted  the  boudoir,  Kate  Marsden  had  entered  it,  and 
begnn  a  long  and  apparently  interesting  convenaUon  with  Mr.  Crane, 
during  whidi  that  gentleman,  who  at  the  commencement  appeared 
rather  low  and  desponding,  gradually  brightened  up,  and  under  the 
influence  of  his  fiiir  companion's  society,  grew  quite  lively  and  ani- 
mated— ^in  fact  (if  by  any  stretch  of  imagination  the  reader  can  connect 
two  such  anti^oniscic  and  nnconjunctable  ideas  as  Mr.  Crane  and 
flirtation)  an  uninitiated  spectator  beholding  the  pair,  might  legiti- 
mately have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Kate  Marsden  and  the  cotton- 
spinner  were  very  decidedly  and  unmistakeably  flirting. 

The  longest  evenings  come  to  an  end  at  last,  and  Coverdale  having 
seen  Knighton  safely  deposited  in  a  dog-cart,  with  nobody  to  b<»e  hot 
a  sleepy  groom,  was  making  his  way  to  the  spot  where  the  bed-room 
candlesticks  were  usually  to  be  discovered,  when  he  suddoily  encoon- 
tered  Mr.  Hazlehurst — standing  aside  to  let  him  pass,  Harry,  in  his 
most  polite  and  conciliatory  manner,  wished  him  good-night.  The 
only  leply  Youchsafed  was  the  slightest  and  stiffest  possible  nod  of  the 
head,  and  with  a  countenance  as  dark  and  louring  as  the  most  viciously 
disposed  thunder-dottd,  the  offended  autocrat  paned  on. 

Chaftbb  XIII. 

'^  D££FfiB  AND  DE£PEB  BTILL.'' 

When  Coverdale  reached  his  own  room  his  first  act  was  to  lock  the 
door,  his  next  to  fling  open  the  window ;  he  then  untied  his  neckcloth, 
pulled  off  his  coat  and  boots,  and  substituting  for  them  a  dressing-gown 
and  slippers,  cast  a  long  lingering  glance  at  his  cigar-case.  Shaking 
his  head  negatively,  he  muttered,  "  I  daren't  risk  it,  old  Hazlehurst  has 
a  wonderful  nose  for  tobacco,  if  it  were  but  as  good  for  partridges  and 
pheasants  he'd  make  an  invaluable  retriever  ^' — he  paused,  sighed  deeply, 
partly  for  want  of  a  cigar — ^partly  because,  though  he  was  not  at  all 
aware  of  it,  one  of  the  great  realities  of  life  was,  for  the  first  time,  dawning 
upon  him ;  then  drawing  a  chair  to  the  open  window  he  seated  himself 
and  gave  way  to  thought. 

^i've  made  a  pretty  mess  of  it  this  evening  and  no  mistake;" 
thus  ran  his  ideas — ^^gone  and  offended  the  governor,  and  rendered 
him  as  savage  as  an  old  rhinoceros,  so  that  the  more  I  want  him 
to  do  anything  the  less  likely  he'll  be  to  do  it.  Then  in  my  con- 
founded good  nature  I've  allowed  that  ass  Knighton  to  detain  me 
with  his  stupid  prosing  so  that  I  lost  sight  of  the  cotton-spinner,  and 
gave  him  a  chance  of  making  Alice  an  offer,  a  chance  of  which  the  old 
fellow  had  wit  enough  to  avail  himself,  I'm  idmost  certain.  Arthur  will 
be  in  such  a  rage  1  and  enough  to  mijce  him — the  notion  of  sacrificing 
Alice  to  such  an  old  anatomy  as  that— a  yellow  brute  like  a  resuscitated 
mummy,  without  more  than  two  ideas  in  his  head,  and  such  ideas,  cash 
and  cotton ;  he  thinks  of  nothing  else  asleep  or  awake.  I  wondor 
what  answer  Alice  gave  him  ;  but  there  isn't  much  doubt  of  that,  the 
poor  girl  daren't  disobey  her  father — besides  women  don't  refuse  £20,000. 
a-year.  Well,  I  wish  old  Crane  joy  of  his  bargain.  She'll  soon  get  sick 
of  him,  and  be  miserable  of  course ;  then  she'll  take  to  flirting  with 
every  young  fellow  she  meets,  to  get  rid  of  her  ennuie,  choose  out  one 
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to  establish  a  platonic  frieDdship  with  perhaps — I' Ye  seen  all  that  sort 
of  thing  in  France  and  Italy  often  enough.  D'Almayne  Yery  likely, 
he's  just  the  sort  of  puppy  to  lead  a  woman  on — she  laughs  at  him 
now,  but  it  may  be  different  when  she*s  only  old  Crane  to  contrast  him 
with — ^by  the  way  I'll  giYe  Arthur  a  hint  on  that  score."  He  rose, 
paced  up  and  down  the  room  seYeral  times  then  continued — "  I  wonder 
what  can  be  the  matter  with  me.  I  feel  most  absurdly  and  unplea- 
santly miserable.*'  He  re-seated  himself  by  the  window,  tossed  back 
his  hair,  and  sat  silently  watching  the  moon  just  then  emerging  from 
behind  a  bank  of  clouds.  It  was  a  time  and  scene  to  elevate  and  purify 
man's  nature ;  and  Harry  was  not  insensible  to  the  influence — ^he 
thought  of  his  boyhood,  and  his  mother's  tender  love ;  he  recurred 
to  the  moonlight  stroll  in  which  he  had  confided  these  cherished 
memories  to  Alice,  and  the  warm  and  ready  sympathy  with  which  she 
listened  to  the  recital,  then  minute  points  in  their  subsequent  inter- 
course came  to  his  recollection — smiles,  words,  and  glances,  trifles  in 
themselves,  but  when  collected  suggestive  of  a  definite  idea;  and 
lastly,  her  look  when  she  quitted  the  dining-room  that  evening  flashed 
across  him,  and  with  a  sudden  start  he  pressed  his  hand  to  his  forehead 
as  he  resumed — "  Fool  that  am,  I  see  it  all  now — now  when  it  is  too  late. 
I  might  have  won  her  love — it  only  required  to  tell  her  of  my  own 
feelings  to  change  the  affectionate  interest  she  has  conceived  for  me  into 
a  warmer  sentiment ;  and  now,  perhaps  piqued  by  my  apparent  indif- 
ference, she  has  accepted  this  man,  and  sealed  her  own  unhappiness, 
and  mine  too,  for  that  matter ;  but  I  deserve  it.  Why  did  I  let  this 
chance  of  a  bright  future  escape  me  ? — to  fancy  that  the  mere  physical 
excitements  of  hunting  and  shooting  (pastimes  for  a  thoughtless  boy) 
could  content  a  being  endowed  with  reason  and  feeling,  though  really 
I  doubt  whether  I  deserve  such  a  title.  I  must  have  been  blind,  stul- 
tified, not  to  see  all  this  before  !  "  Burying  his  face  in  his  hands,  he 
remained  for  some  time  in  deep  and  self-upbraiding  thought — rousing 
himself  at  length  by  an  effort,  he  continued — "  Well !  it's  no  good 
sitting  here  tormenting  myself  all  night  long — I'll  go  to  bed,  (though, 
of  course,  I  shall  not  sleep  a  wink)  and  in  the  morning  I'll  walk  over 
to  the  rail,  meet  Arthur — tell  him  how  I've  mismanaged  everything 
he  expected  me  to  do,  and  find  some  excuse  for  leaving  this  place  to- 
morrow. I  should  go  mad  if  I  were  to  stay  here  longer.  Heigho ! 
I  wonder  what  will  become  of  me — it  will  be  no  pleasure  to  look  for- 
ward to  the  shooting  season  now.  I  don't  believe  I  shall  ever  care  to 
hit  a  bird  or  mount  a  horse  again.  I'll  go  to  India  and  join  the  army 
as  a  volunteer,  or  start  off  to  look  for  the  north  pole,  or  something.  I 
shall  hang  myself  if  I  stay  at  home  and  do  nothing  but  think  about 
Alice  and  that  detestable  old  Crane."  By  the  time  his  meditations  had 
reached  this  point,  Coverdale  was  unrobed ;  and  jumping  discontentedly 
into  bed,  had  not  laid  his  head  on  his  pillow  for  five  minutes,  ere  he 
was  sound  asleep,  and  dreaming  of  a  battue,  in  which  he  tried  to  shoot 
Mr.  Crane  (who  on  that  occasion  only  appeared  the  usual  size  of  life, 
but  omithologically  and  picturesquely  attired  in  the  tail  and  plumage 
of  a  cock  pheasant)  and  could  by  no  means  persuade  his  gun  to  go  off. 
The  sun  shining  in  through  the  open  window  awoke  Harry  when 
he  fancied  he  might  have  been  asleep  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour ; 
on  referring  to  his  watch,  however,  he  found  it  was  half-past  six« 
and  as  the  train  by  which  Arthur  Hazlehurst  was  expected,  would 
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arrive  at  twenty  minuteB  past  aeven,  and  it  was  a  good  half  hoar's 
walk  to  the  station,  he  rose  and  began  dressing.  As  his  thoughts 
recurred  to  the  eyents  of  the  previous  evening,  all  his  cares  and 
anxieties  came  back  upon  him  with  redoubled  force,  and  he  felt 
more  thoroughly  out  of  sorts,  and  unhappy  than  he  ever  remem- 
bered to  have  done  since  he  had  come  to  man's  estate.  When  the 
operation  of  shaving  obliged  him  to  look  in  the  glass,  he  was  surprised, 
and  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  rather  alarmed  also,  as  he  caught  sight 
of  the  ezpreflsion  of  his  features — *'  What  a  hang-dog  miserable  brute, 
I  look  like,  he  muttered  to  himself,  it  strikes  me  I  drank  more  wine 
than  is  good  for  one,  last  night — ^that  comes  of  old  Hazlehurst  bringing 
out  Burgundy,  after  everybody  had  had  enough^the  old  boy  must  have 
been  frightfully  screwed  himself,  or  he  would  never  have  got  so  cantan- 
kerous with  me  about  nothing — I  hate  a  man  who  grows  quarrelsome 
over  his  liquor — Heigho!  I  feel  shockingly  seedy,  and  down  in  the 
mouth — ^what  the  deuce  am  I  to  say  to  Arthur — ^how  on  earth  am  I  to 
set  things  right  again  with  the  old  man  ;  I  wonder  whether  he  will  be 
stupid  enough  to  expect  me  to  make  an  apology  1  I  wouldn't  mind 
doing  it  to  an  old  codger  like  that,  but  'pon  my  word  I  should  not 
know  what  to  say — ^I've  nothing  to  apologize  about  that  I  can  see.  I 
hope  Arthur  won't  be  angry,  or  worse  still,  unhappy  about  Alice- 
poor  dear  Alice,  if  she  comes  down  to  breakfast  lo^ung  miserable  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  stand  it,  I'd  better  not  look  at  her  at  all,  that 
will  be  the  only  plan — I'll  be  off  before  luncheon.  When  I  get  home, 
all  by  myself,  and  have  nothing  to  do  but  sit  and  think,  I  shall  have 
a  pleasant  life  of  it.  Well,  I  certainly  have  gone  and  done  it  this  time 
hsmdsomely — ^rather. 

Thus  fretting  and  worrying  himself  he  finished  dressing,  and  making 
his  way  quietly  down  stairs,  effected  his  exit  unobserved ;  fancying 
he  was  late,  he  started  at  a  brisk  walk,  and  having  crossed  the 
open  part  of  the  park,  reached  a  stile  at  the  entrance  of  a  grass-grown 
footpath  overshadowed  with  trees.  Before  entering  this,  he  looked 
at  his  watch,  and  found  that  instead  of  too  late,  he  was  too  early 
by  nearly  half  an  hour ;  accordingly  getting  leisurely  over  the  style, 
he  strolled  onward  in  the  direction  of  a  rustic  bench,  which  he 
remembered  to  have  seen  some  short  distance  farther  up  the  path, 
where  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  he  proposed  to  console  himself  with  a 
cigar.  As  he  came  in  sight  of  this  bench,  he  perceived  that  it  was 
occupied,  and  a  second  glance  was  scarcely  needed  to  convince  him  that 
the  occupant  was  Alice.  For  a  moment  he  was  perplexed  as  to  what 
course  to  take,  whether  to  join  her,  or  to  retrace  nis  steps,  and  avoid  a 
meeting  which  he  felt  under  the  circumstances  must  necessarily  be  most 
embarrassing.  Perceiving  that  the  young  lady's  head  was  turned  in 
the  opposite  direction,  and  that  she  had  therefore  not  yet  seen  him,  he 
drew  back  a  pace  or  two,  so  as  to  place  the  trunk  of  a  towering  elm 
between  them — **  What  shall  I  do,"  thought  Harry ;  "  1  have  not  an 
idea  what  to  say  to  her  that  would  be  likely  to  be  of  any  use ;  in  fact, 
there's  nothing  to  be  said.  She  has  accepted  Old  Crane,  and  now  she's 
come  here  to  meet  Arthur,  tell  him  what  she's  done,  say  she  could  not 
help  it,  and  ask  him  to  forgive  her  and  make  the  best  of  it.  I  shall  be 
de  irop  evidently,  so  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  jog  back  again ;  and 
yet — and  yet  I  should  like  to  walk  by  her  side,  and  look  into  her  dear  blue 
eyes  once  more, — ^heigho  1 1  almost  wish  my  dream  would  come  true,  only 
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reversed,  and  that  I  were  the  plieasant  and  Crtme  going  to  shoot  me, 
though  I  should  not  be  in  much  danger,  for  the  old  muff  would  be  sure 
to  miss  me.  Well,  I  suppose  I'd  better  be  off — is  she  there  still  1 — ^yes, 
but  what  is  she  doing — crying  1 — ^why  by  Heaven  she's  crying,  as  if  her 
heart  would  breatk.  Oh,  you  know  I  can't  stand  this,  so  ite  no  use 
thinking  any  more  about  it.  Speak  to  her  I  must  and  will.''  And  suiting 
the  action  to  the  word  he  was  about  to  spring  forward  and  join  her,  whea 
it  occurred  to  him,  that  it  would  only  distress  and  annoy  her  if  he  were 
to  obtrude  his  presence  upon  her,  when,  imagining  herself  alone,  she 
was  unrestrainedly  giving  way  to  her  grief;  so  with  that  tact  springing 
from  innate  delicacy  of  feeling,  which  prevented  Ooverdale's  honest 
straight-forward  character  from  ever  becoming  rough  or  overbearing,  he 
waited  till  poor  Alice  had  dried  her  tears,  and  with  slow  listless  foot- 
steps (sadly  different  from  her  usual  bounding  and  elastic  gait,) 
resumed  her  walk,  in  the  direction  of  the  railway  station.  As 
soon  as  she  was  fairly  started,  Harry  emerged  from  his  hiding-plaoe, 
and  followed  her  with  vigorous  strides.  When  he  had  approached 
within  hearing  distance,  he  endeavonred  by  various  means,  such  as 
stamping  with  his  feet,  brushing  against  the  underwood  as  he  passed, 
and  the  like,  to  render  her  aware  of  his  presence,  but  for  some  minutes 
wi thou  t  success.  At  length,  however,  a  violent  onslaught  he  made  agahtst 
a  blackthorn  bush  (by  which  means  he  acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  penetrating  disposition  of  thorns)  attracted  her  attention,  and  with 
a  start  sufficiently  violent  to  show  that  her  nervous  system  was  nn- 
usually  excited,  she  turned  and  beheld  him.  Reassured  by  finding  that 
the  alarming  sounds  had  been  caused  by  the  approach  of  a  friend  rather 
than  by  that  of  a  wild  beast,  or  an  ogre  (plagues  so  common  in  the 
midland  counties  of  "  England  in  y*  nineteenth  century,"  that  her  imagi- 
nation had  naturally  suggested  them  immediately),  Alice  waited  till  he 
came  up,  and  received  him  with  her  customary  bright  smile,  although 
her  heightened  colour,  and  an  unusual  degree  of  consciousness  in  her 
manner,  proved  that  for  some  reason  the  meeting  rather  embarrassed 
her  also. 

''  Tou  walk  by  times,  Miss  Hazlehurst,"  began  Harry,  anxious  to 
break  the  ice,  but  not  knowing  in  the  slightest  degree  how,  when  it 
s'lould  be  broken,  he  was  going  to  proceed.  "  Tou  are  really  a  pattern 
of  early  rising ;  but  I  have  a  notion  we  are  both  bound  on  the  same 
errand,  namely,  to  meet  Arthur — am  I  wrong  f 

"  Quite  right,**  was  the  reply ;  "  I  got  up  at  a  wonderfully  early 
hour,  considering  that  I  was  too  much  excited  and  tired  by  such  an 
unaccustomed  event  as  a  dinner-party,  to  go  to  sleep  for  a  long  time." 

**  You  look  fagged  and  weary  even  now,"  returned  Ooverdale,  regard- 
ing her  anxiously,  "and  you  will  fatigue  yourself  still  more  by  walking 
to  the  station  and  back ;  are  you  prudent  to  undertake  so  lang  an 
expedition  before  breakfast  ?'' 

"  Oh  yes,"  was  the  reply ;  "  it  will  refresh  me  and  do  me  ^ood — 
besides  I  want  particularly  to  see  and  talk  to  Arthur.'* 

"  I  win  accompany  you  as  far  as  the  station,  if  you  will  aUow  me," 
returned  Harry,  **  and  as  soon  as  your  brother  arrives,  leave  you  to  talk 
with  him  in  peace  ;  the  few  words  I  have  to  say  to  him^  will  do  equally 
well  after  breakfast." 

Alice  signified  her  consent,  and  the  conversation  eonttnued  for  several 
minutes  to  turn  on  indifferent  subjects,  though  the  burthen  of  sustain- 
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ing  ii  feU  nkieRj  upon  Alice,  Hairy's  observaiions  becoming  shori&t 
iod  leas  cc^ereni  at  each  reply.  At  lengtliy  kovevery  Alice's  stock  of 
iHialKtalk  failed  lier,  and  Harrji  in  deepairi  wae  about  to  hazard  soma 
sucli  original  observation  as  that  the  trees  were  looking  remarkably 
graany  when  his  oompaaion  suddenly  addressed  him. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will  think  that  I  am  interfering  veiy  unneoesaarily 
and  impertinently,  Mr.  Coverdale,  but  I  must  trust  to  your  kindness  to 
make  allowance  for  me." 

"  She  is  actually  going  to  confess  the  cotton-spinner  to  me,  and  tell 
me  I'm  in  the  way,  most  likely.  Cool  hands  women  are,  and  no  mis- 
take," thought  Ooverdale  ;  he  only  said,  however,  "Pray,  go  on." 

"  The  fact  is,"  resumed  Alice,  with  a  faltering  voice,  "  my  brother 
Tom  informed  me  (you  must  not  be  angry  with  the  poor  boy,  for  he 
did  it  out  of  r^ard  to  you)  that  you— that  is,  that  my  father  and  you 
differed  about  some  political  question  after  dinner  yesterday,  and  that 
my  father  was  so  carried  away  by  the  subject,  as  to  become  injudiciously 
warm,  and,  j&om  Tom*s  account,  personal,  and  that  he  annoyed  you. 
Now,  I  am  80  very  sorry  this  should  have  ocoorred,  lor  he  had  formed 
snak  a  high  opinion  of  you,  and  Arthur  was  bo  much  pleased  to  see  how 
well  you  got  on  with  him,  a  point  on  which,  for  some  reason  he  had  been 
UBOBiially  aaxious."  (CSoverdale  bit  his  lip,  and  cut  off  a  thistle  s  head 
Ticiously  with  his  cane.)  ^  Now,  if  you  could  be  so  rery  kind  as  to 
orerlook  anything  my  £ather  may  have  said,  it  would  make  me — I  mean 
it  would  make  Ardiur,  and — and — all  of  us  so  much  hi^pier." 

^  My  dear  Miss  Haizlehurst,"  began  Harry,  veh^nently,  "  how  very 
kind  of  you  to  trouble  yourself  about  me ;  I  am  most  anxious  to  say  or 
do  anything  to  regain  Mr.  Haslehurst's  good  opinion.  I  know  I  made 
him  rather  an  impertinent  answer,  but  really  I  was  so  unprepared  for 
such  an  attack ;  mod  then,  to  make  matters  worse,  that  old.  idiot,  Mr. 
Orane<— that  is,"  he  continued,  suddenly  recollecting  to  whom  he  was 
speaking,  and  turning  crimson  as  he  did  so^  **  I  b^  your  pardon  for 
^waking  so  disrespectfully  of  him  io  jfou;  I  really  forgot  wnom  I  wae 
addressing,  I  am  certainly  losing  my  sensa."  With  a  blush  as  bright, 
though  not  quite  so  deep  coloured  as  that  of  Ooverdale,  Alice,  turning 
a«Kay  her  head,  replied — 

**  Mr.  GraiM  s  only  daim  on  my  respect  is,  that  he  is  my  father's 
friend ;  if  I  must  tell  the  truth,  I  do  not  myself  consider  him  rery 
wise." 

"  His  otUj^  claim  did  you  say,''  exclaimed  Harry,  earnestly.  "  Oh, 
Miaa  Hazlehurai — Alice — ^pardon  me  if  I  ask  you  to  deal  openly  with 
me ;  am  I  then  wrong  in  supposing  that  you  are  engaged,  or  about  to 
become  so,  to  Mr.  Crane  ?" 

"  Oh  yes«"  was  the  hurried  leply ;  "  such  a  fate  would  render  me  most 
miserable." 

Upon  this  hint  Harry  spake  ;  the  reality  and  strength  of  his  feelings 
imnarted  an  earnest  dignity  to  his  manner,  and  an  unwonted  eloquence 
to  his  q>eech,  which  weuid  haTe  deeply  affected  his  fair  auditor,  even 
had  her  own  heart  not  pleaded  wuinly  in  his  favour.  As  it  was, 
befi»^  they  amFed  in  sight  of  die  railroad  station,  Hairy  had  oome  to 
the  condveion,  that  the  eommunicataon  he  should  have  to  make  to  his 
friend  Arthur,  would  be  very  much  more  satis&otory,  thou^  perhaps 
little  leas  embanrassing,  than  the  one  he  had  originally  designed.  It 
ceelainly  waa  a  consi£Eable  ohange  in  the  tenor  of  his  report  to  be 

0  2 
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forced  to  explain,  that  instead  of  the  most  mberable  being  in  the 
world,  he  considered  himself  by  far  the  happiest,  and  that  Alice— resolved 
not  to  marry  the  cotton-spinner — had  given  her  heart,  and  promised 
her  hand,  to  him. 

And  thus,  shorty  sharp,  and  decisive,  began  and  ended  ''Habbt 
0ovBBDALB*8  OouRTSHip ;"  "  what  Came  of  it,"  may  be  learned  by  any 
Teader  sufficiently  persevering  to  peruse  all  that  yet  remains  to  be  told 
of  this  veracious  history. 

(To  he  continued.  J 
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BT  ANGUS  B.   RBACH. 

A  DxrariTioir  is  proverbially  difficult — as  Plato  could  testify — and  yet 
people  are  fond  of  definitions,  and  love  to  exercise  their  defining  wits 
upon  all  manner  of  subjects — ^themselves  included.  Thus  we  in  England 
have  dubbed  ourselves — ^a  bell-ringing  nation — a  speech-making  nation 
— a  toast-drinking  nation — a  roast-beef-eating  nation — ^with  half-a- 
dozen  other  epithets  constituting  our  character  as  a  nation,  to  all  of 
which  we  take  leave  to  add  that  we  are  an  advertising  nation — an 
advertisement  inserting,  an  advertisement  reading,  and  an  advertise- 
ment believing  nation.  In  this  respect,  indeed,  we  imagine  that  we 
are  paralleled  by  but  one  other  people,  and  that  is  kith  and  kin  with 
ourselves,  and  no  doubt,  carried  the  germ  of  the  quality  across  the 
Atlantic  in  the  Mai^-Jlower.  But  in  the  matter  of  advertisements,  we  think 
we  still  hold  the  lead  of  our  transatlantic  children.  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
under-rate  American  advertising  genius.  We  admit  its  great  qualities 
— its  energy,  its  intrepidity,  its  freedom  from  convention,  and  its  uni- 
versal tendency  to  be  brought  into  requisition  in  the  case  of  little 
domestic  differences,  a  characteristic  which  adds  very  greatly  to  its 
piquancy.     Thus, — 

"John  P.  Swollopper,  Esquire,  of  Troy,  U.S.,  will  not  pay  a  cent  of 
Nancy  Swollopper  his  wife's  debts,  she  having  lefb  him  because  he 
gave  a  tarnation  licking  to  Doctor  Columbus  Podge,  who  was  hot 
Nancy  Swollopper's  cousin." 

"  This  is  to  give  notice  to  Hiram  Blazes,  Esquire^  that  if  he  is  seen 
again  getting  over  the  Fence  of  Washington  Lafayette  Bunks,  Esquire's, 
Garden,  with  intent  to  speak  to  Miss  Honoria  Washington  Bunks,  at 
her  bed-room  window,  the  said  Hiram  Blazes  will  be  rode  on  a  rail  by 
the  friends  of  the  said  Washington  Lafayette  Bunks,  Esq.,  and  other 
citizens  of  New  Nineveh." 

Such,  we  admit,  are  not  the  staple  of  "  our  advertising  oolumns." 
But  when  we  accord  in  this  and  in  such  respects  as  strong  go* 
aheadiveness  and  great  freshness  of  invention — a  perfect  grove  of  laurels 
to  our  Yankee  friends,  we  must  put  them  behind  ourselves  in  the 
pursuit  of  advertisement  inserting,  manu&cturing,  and  believing.  We 
have  carried  the  art  to  a  delicacy  of  perfection  not  known  in  the  more 
primeval  States.  Our  pufis  have  an  invention,  a  delicacy,  an  all- 
embracing  capacity — ^a  suitableness  to  every  turn  of  human  foible. 
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which,  like  Lady  SneerwelFs  scandal,  is  totallj  inimitable.  Our  myste- 
rioQS  announcements  are  so  wonderfully  mysterious — our  appeals  to 
our  own  credulity  are  so  delightfully  transparent — our  gullibility  is 
touched  off  with  so  masterly  a  hand,  and  in  so  brilliant  a  blaze  of 
colouring — ^that  really  above  all  the  columns  which  have  been  cele^ 
brated  upon  earth — ^above  the  columns  of  Memphis  and  the  columns  of 
the  Parthenon,  the  columns  of  Alexander  and  the  columns  of  Napoleon 
— ^we  must  place  our  own  Advertising  columns  of  England. 

Observe  how  amiable  is  the  picture  they  paint  of  our  national  kind* 
sess  and  our  national  and  commercial  philanthropy  : — "  A  partner 
with  £1000.  of  ready  capital  is  wanted  to  start  a  concern  which  wiU 
bring  in  £5000.  per  annum,"  and  it  is  added,  but  not  quite  so  can- 
didly, that  "  such  an  opportunity  seldom  offers."  But  after  all  this  is 
mere  modest  national  depreciation  on  the  part  of  the  advertiser.  Why, 
his  announcement  is  the  eighth  or  ninth  similar  one  in  the  column. 
J.  B.  has  a  patent  worth  £1000.  a-year  to  "  dispose  of  for  £20."  Kind 
J.  B.  A  man  that,  who  loves  his  fellow-creatures.  B.  8.  will  teach, 
for  one  guinea,  a  "  light  and  remunerative  business,  much  in  request 
at  the  W  est-end,  which  will  bring  in  from  £3.  to  £5.  weekly."  Some- 
thing enormously  to  his  advantage  will  be  communicated  by  0.  P.  to 
the  individual  who  will  send  twelve  postage  stamps,  pre-paid,  to  0.  P.'s 
address.  And  if  any  body  in  want  of  a  quickly-made  fortune  will  only 
apply  at  the  agency  office  of  P.  and  Q.,  the  thing  will  be  done— on  the 
receipt  of  the  premium,  the  amount  of  which,  with  other  particulars, 
will  be  stated  on — pre-paid — ^application.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how 
much  more  probity,  energy,  and  industry  abound,  than  hard  cash. 
Tou  continually  find  probity,  energy,  and  industry  advertising  for 
cash,  but  you  never  come  across  cash  searching  all  but  hopelessly,  up 
and  down  the  column  for  probity,  energy,  and  industiy.  The  things 
are  evidently  to  be  picked  up.  They  are  not  worth  an  advertisement. 
Cash  has  only  to  close  his  fingers  on  them,  and  they  are  his  own. 
Inventors  of  novelties  are  always,  somehow,  just  as  uncommonly  poor  as 
the  triad  in  question.  A  medianic  has  discovered  the  means  of  dis- 
pensing with  gas,  and  lighting  London  for  the  cost  of  £20.  a-year,  but 
being  in  bad  health,  and  wishing  to  retire,  he  offers  to  sell  the  right  to 
the  discovery,  for  one  year's  income,  to  the  first  "  enterprising  indivi- 
dual with  capital"  who  offers.  Another  ingenious  gentleman  is  pre- 
vented from  practically  maturing  a  plan  to  abolish  steam,  and  substi- 
tute a  far  more  efficient  method  of  locomotion,  by  the  paltry  want  of 
£12.  178.  6^.,  and  a  brother  inventor  has  had  his  models  for  new 
patent  balloons  to  go  best  against  the  wind,  seized  for  rent  by  a  flinty- 
hearted  landlord,  so  that  the  empire  of  the  air  is  denied  to  us  for  only 
£2.  lOs.  arrears,  and  seven  and  sixpence  to  the  broker's  man.  AU 
these  unhappy  geniuses  appeal  against  fate  by  advertisement. '  They 
fling  their  cases  before  "  enterprising  individuals  with  capital."  Some- 
times they  are  content  with  people  of  the  kind  possessing  a  "  little 
capital."  They  will  furnish  all  the  moral  and  scientific  qualities — 
they  will  invent,  construct,  achieve  whatever  the  ''  enterprising  indi- 
viduals** choose,  always  provided  that  the  "  enterprising  individuals" 
find  the  capital. 

But  if  money  seems  scarce  so  does  health.  Not  that  there  is  any 
want  of  specifics  for  it.  Life-pills  and  saving  ointments — the  pilb 
which  were  prepared  by  Methuselah  and  improved  by  old  Parr — are 
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according  io  the  adyertising  columns,  heartily  at  our  disposal ;  and  were 
we  to  make  ourselTes  greasy  with  Professor  HoUoway's  ointment,  we 
ahoaldy  we  suppose,  walk  the  woild  immortal.  For  look  at  the  cures 
which  these  and  countless  similar  applications  hare  wrought  upon  afflicted 
humanity.  Consider  the  bad  legs  of  forty  years  standing  which  at  this 
moment  are  capering  up  and  down  Britain  elastic  as  the  limbs  of  the 
roe  or  the  coryphee.  Think  of  the  coughs  which,  after  they  have  been 
sounding  one  perpetual  knell  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  have  been 
hushed  in  a  moment  by  the  magic  of  a  bit  of  plaster  into  eternal 
silence.  And  ponder  deeply  the  multitude  of  asthmatics  who,  after 
baring  been  obliged  to  sleep  upright  since  they  were  boys  and  girls,  are 
now  longer  in  the  wind  tluui  pearl  dirers.  Surely,  it  would  be  ungra- 
cious to  dilute  the  accounts  so  copioudy  published.  Here  you  have 
them  duly  signed  by  the  patients  themselves,  dated  from  their  places  of 
abode,  and  attested  by  the  ministering  shopkeeper.  Any  man  who 
could  hesitate  over  such  touching  certificates  of  woe  must  be  indeed  a 
hardened  sceptic.  The  other  day  we  came  upon  the  gratifying  an- 
nouncement of  the  cure  of  three  ladies  in  Cornwall — '^  one  at  Bude, 
one  at  Heale  Burdock,  and  the  other  at  Bura  Farm,"  by  a  medicinal 
pale  ale — ^followed  by  the  finely  logical  announcement  that  "  the  lady 
at  Bude  has  sufiered  from  bronchitis,  but  that  the  others  can  be  referred 
to," — the  first-mentioned  authority  not  being  prepared  as  it  would 
appear  to  throw  any  Bude  light  upon  the  subject.  The  patients  letters, 
howeyer,  are  very  generally  cast  in  much  the  same  mould,  as  for 
example : — 

•*  Scrogford  by  Puddleton 

*'  Sim  This  comes  to  say  that  for  three  and  thirty  year  oome  Christmas 
I  have  not  had  a  wink  of  sleep  nor  a  moments  ease  by  the  rheumatics 
which  they  were  most  severe  in  my  head  back  and  also  my  limbs  with 
slow  fevers  and  tumours  all  over  which  were  seen  by  many  mediele 
gentlemen  but  without  relief  as  likewise  by  the  County  Hospital  from 
which  I  was  discharged  incurable  by  all  the  fiiculty  when  hearing  of 
your  blessed  pills  which  a  blessing  they  were  to  me  I  commenced  taking 
25  of  No  I  every  morning  and  32  of  No  III  every  night  since  which 
I  am  greatly  relieved  in  the  tumours  and  limbs  and  can  walk  and  sleep 
ae  well  as  ever  being  now  perfectly  cured  and 

'^  Remain  with  thanks 

**  Mabtra  Jovbb 

''  PS  Please  send  17  boxes  of  latest  seiae  No  omee  and  12  of  largest 
nxe  No  fours" 

We  are  generally  struck  with  these  P.S.'s,  however,  as  ominous.  The 
patient  is  cured,  but  he  wants  more  physic  Perhaps,  however,  the 
oruff  is  so  nioe  in  itself,  or  the  swallower  has  acquired  so  strong  a  taste 
for  drugs  that  he  or  she  is  unable  to  give  them  up.  They  may  grow 
on  one,  like  snufF,  or  drams,  and  the  patients  may  have  got  into  the 
habit — ^like  enufiers,  or  spirit-drinkers — not  indeed  of  indulging  in  a 
''  friendly  pinch,"  or  quaffing  together  a  "  social  glass,"  but  of  treating 
each  other  to  a  '^  friendly  powder,"  or  emptying  jointly  a  "  social  Pill 
Box." 

For  people,  however,  of  other  tastes,  the  philanthropic  medical 
advertisers  have,  as  might  be  expected,  other  specifics.  Just  after  the 
announcements  of  a  Pill  and  Potion  gentleman,  comes  a  triumphant 
heading  of  "  No  more  Physic."     Some  wondeirful  bread  is  to  do  the 
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iikk,  or  some  peculiar  "  vegetable  food,"  which  is  indeed  dear  ;  but, 
then,  consider  its  yirtues,  and  how  it  comes  from  Arabia,  although 
spitdfiil  people  do  say  it  is  gathered  in  snug  little  gardens  all  round 
London.  If  you  dielike  being  dieted  however,  you  can  be  set  upon 
your  legs  in  another  fashion.  There  is  a  mystic  mode  of  cure  as  certain 
as  ''  ikat  water  quenches  thirst.*'  One  gentleman  patches  you  up  a 
ahattesed  constitution  by  mesmerism,  and  his  neighbour  is  perfectly 
ready  ta  make  you  young  again  by  galvanism.  It  is  really  odd  that^ 
with  all  these  fisculapii  about,  anybody  should  die  at  alL  For  the 
slighted  faculty  we  have  not  a  word  to  say.  Every  advertising  patient 
has  first  been  treated  by  the  faculty  but  only  got  worse  and  worse.  No, 
no — the  Pills,  the  Plasters,  and  the  Ointments,  are  tho  things — the  Pills 
which  cured  the  ladies  who  have  had  bad  legs  of  fearful  standing — the 
Plasters  which  have  patched  up  gentlemen  who  fell  down  coal-pits,  or 
got  ran  over  by  express  trains — and  the  Ointments  which  sent  bed- 
sidden  old  men  and  women  hopping  and  capering  fimn  their  blankets. 

But  yon  have  Health  and  you  want  BeaKty.  Plenty  of  that  ladies 
and  g0fttlemen.  Just  run  your  eyes  over  "^  our  Advertising  Columns." 
Who  wants  skm  as  white  as  lilies  or  oceam — or  anything  nu^e  brilliant 
still — and  as  soft  as — ^no,  the  softness  and  the  gloss  are  incomparable. 
8<mps  of  wonderfiil  names  and  strange  foreign  extraction  ;  Creams  from 
far  aw»y  lands ;  Pastes  of  dreadfully  profound  chemical  oomposiiion ; 
Balms  and  Greases,  and  Waters  and  Spirits — all  await  you.  Buy  a  three 
and  sixpenny  pot,  ladies,  and  yon  have  in  your  toilet  drawer  the 
Fountain  of  Beauty.  Standing  a  BlouseabeHa  before  the  mirror,  a 
touch  c£  the  magic  paste  cmt  cream,  or  balm,  and  you  turn  round  to 
greet  your  astonished  maid  a  Venus  from  the  bath.  The  advertise- 
ments tell  you  so  and  more.  The  profound  savaniM  in  barbers  shops, 
who  labour  amid  the  arcana  of  nature,  preparing  potfuls  of  cntaaeous 
juvenility,  and  neat  seven  and  sixpenny  vials  ef  delicate  complexion, 
assure  you  every  day,  and  in  every  one  of  "^  our  Advertising  Columns,** 
that  such  are  the  results  of  their  labours.  And  do  we  doubt  ?  Not 
sou  We  are  too  deeply  impressed  w^h  the  truth  of  the  old  proverb, 
that  all  which  appears  in  print  must  be  true — particularly  the  Adver- 


Fine  hair  is  one  of  those  boons,  which  our  Mends  of  the  Columns  are 
moat  liberal  in  bestowing.  Here  we  also  meet  with  patients  who  write 
far  Balm  and  EaJydor  just  as  the  oihem  did  for  Pills  and  Ointments  ; 
and  stsange  to  say,  tho  lady  or  gentleman  stating  his  or  her  hirsute 
otperieaoes,  has  always  tried,  but  without  sncoeas,  the  whole  rauge  of 
yeifici  flKBftioned  above  and  below,  until  he  or  she  pitted  upon  the 
iwtoraiive  of  the  advertiser.  Sometimes  the  hair  had  been  becoming 
thin;  sometimes  the  patient  had  been  becoming  hairlesa  In  every 
case,  '^  three  applications  of  your  astonishing  Necromantic  Dew  of 
Babylon  (as  used  by  the  andent  Syrian  kings)  fully  restored  it,  and 
now  my  hair  is  the  admiration  of  all  my  acquaintances.** 

Oar  friends,  the  advertisers  in  this  department^  are  generally  senten- 
tious, and  fond  ef  apoth<>gms.  For  example,  that  ^'  a  firse  head  of  hair 
is  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  human  frame,"  is  an  assertion 
oontinnaHy  recurring :  and  eveiy  week,  if  not  every  day,  comes  forth  a 
solemn  warning,  that  '^at  this  season  of  the  year,"  we  ought  to  be  more 
than  nsoally  careful  in  the  matter  of  our  Aevelure.  The  importance  of 
length  is  dnly  insisted  upon  as  regards  the  ladies,  and  the  sex  is  called 
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upon  to  remember  that  the  hair  of  the  Indians  is  long,  because  thej  first 
used  bear's  grease,  although  profane  and  unreasonable  people  might 
frivolously  maintain  that  the  hair  of  the  Indians  is  long,  because  the 
Indians  don't  cut  it.  The  disooyeries,  botanic  and  metallic,  at  home  and 
abroad,  for  the  preserration  and  improyement  of  the  hair,  are  indeed 
deeply  gratifying,  and  show  the  progress  of  science.  "  No  more  grey 
hairs"  shouts  one  enthusiastic  dye  preparer.  Another  exhibits  an 
interesting  portrait  of  a  youDg  lady  with  flowing  locks — ^black  as  the 
raven's  wing  on  one  side — ^red  as  the  best  boiled  carrots  of  the  season 
on  the  other.  After  this,  do  we  not  appreciate  our  advance,  since  the 
days  when 

**  Rafin  with  her  combs  of  lead 
Whiipers  that  Sappho's  hair  is  red." 

Who  would  wear  his  or  her  flowing  locks  the  colour  of  the  rising  sun^ 
or  have  the  mj  telling  ugly  stories,  and  revealing  unpleasant  dates, 
among  the  black,  in  the  hce  of  liquid  dyes — some  Chinese,  others 
Arabian — all  "instantaneous,"  all  "  infallible,"  all  "  imperishable,*'  and 
all  warranted  to  convert  the  hair  by  three  strokes  of  the  immersed 
comb  into  tresses,  glossy  as  those  which  braid  the  brows  of  poetic 
heroines,  and  black — black,  according  to  the  American  simile,  as  a 
blind  nigger  trying  for  a  black  cat  in  a  pitch  dark  cellar.  Do  not  out 
of  respect  for  our  ingenious  friends  of  the  Columns  give  in  to  the 
theory  that  your  locks  anointed  with  the  '*  instantaneous"  and  **  im- 
perishable," present  a  fine  deep  purple  appearance,  variegated  when  tlie 
light  falls  on  them  at  certain  angles  by  stripes  and  patches  of  a  rich 
green,  and  reject  the  heresy,  that  unless  the  dye  be  most  skilfully 
applied,  the  gentlemen  sitting  on  either  side  of  you  at  dinner,  may 
depart  with  two  distinct  and  opposite  ideas  of  the  colour  of  what  the 
Germans  would  call  your  "head  thatch."  On  the  contrary,  be  bold. 
I)are  to  dye — ^you  cannot  as  an  Englishman,  refuse  to  believe  in  any- 
thing in  print. 

Need  we  refer  you  to  other  Advertising  Beautiflers.  We  can  send  you  to 
the  philanthropist,  who  provides  gentlemen  with  **  a  small  white  hand" — 
No.  6  gloves  warranted  to  go  on,  where  formerly  Sfths  were  impracticable, 
or  to  Uie  benevolent  Dentist,  who  gracefully  places  in  your  mouth  a  set 
of  Teeth— of  newly  invented  composition,  and  warranted  to  masticate  and 
articulate  better  than  the  old  ones.  If  you  be  anxious  for  hirsute  pre- 
dominance, are  there  not — not  only  whiskers,  but  actually  real  mousta- 
ches, at  once  glossy  and  bushy,  to  be  had  for  eighteen  pence  the  bottle, 
or  cheaper  still,  for  twelve  Queen's  heads.  We  observe  by  the  way, 
that  ladies  do  a  good  deal  of  business  in  this  style.  Young  gents  about 
town,  with  souls  above  the  little  wisp  of  hair  and  sum  with  which  an 
ordinary  shaver  would  supply  them,  are  stron^y  recommended  to 
enclose  their  eighteen  pences,  or  their  half-crowns,  to  Miss  Sofsoap  or 
Madame  Whiskerini,  in  return  for  which  they  will  receive  a  phial  or  a 
pill  box,  the  contents  of  which  will  set  them  up  in  a  species  of  fluff*,  or, 
perhaps,  if  they  are  lucky,  four  or  six  bristles  on  the  upper  lip,  making 
their  owners  appear  at  once  martial  and  fascinating. 

Is  there  any  thing  then,  any  element  of  beauty  or  symmetry  which 
our  friends,  the  Advertisers  fail  to  furnish  you  with.  You  can  have 
from  them  top  coats,  with  Eoman  names,  and  shirts  with  Greek  ones. 
Your  hat  may  be  furnished  with  a  profound  pneumatic  apparatus  for 
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tbe  cooling  of  your  head,  and  your  boots  may  be  of  some  mystic  species 
of  leather  with  a  classic  name  which  would  astonish  a  mere  vulgar 
cobbler  of  the  old  school.  Tou  may  be  dyed — ^false  toothed,  pommaded 
into  beauty,  and  bear*s  greased  into  hairy  luxuriance.  You  may  in 
case  of  illness,  even  amongst  all  these  blessings,  be  cured  by  one  box  of 
pills,  and  made  all  but  immortal  by  another.  Tou  may  turn  any  one 
of  your  twenty  pound  notes  into  thousand  pound  flimsies  by  the  help  of 
persons  in  lucrative  lines  of  business,  who  want  a  little  capital  to  start 
with.  You  may  attain  the  reputation  of  the  greatest  discoverer  of  the 
^ge,  hj  purchasing  inventions  of  philanthropic  but  reduced  geniuses. 
ion  may  attain  the  reputation  of  the  greatest  author  of  the  age  by  a 
small  tip  to  the  gentleman  who  writes  standard  works  on  any  subject 
for  ^Ye  pounds  a  volume  and  his  keep.  What  you  will  hear  to  your 
advantage  when  you  enclose  five  shillings  to  0.  P.  Q.  is  inscrutable ; 
while  finally,  if  in  order  to  keep  a  due  check  upon  your  mental 
qualities,  and  to  become  aware  of  your  actual,  moral,  and  intellectual 
condition,  you  enclose  to  X.  Y.  Z.,  a  specimen  of  your  pot  hooks  and 
bangers — ^you  will  forthwith  receive,  in  answer  to  your  application 
and  your  Queen's  heads,  an  analysis  of  your  character  of  the  most 
curiously  flattering  description. 

And  all  this  through  *'  our  Advertising  Columns."  We  would  never 
know  what  a  people  we  really  are,  were  it  not  for  these  immortal 
structures — always  being  built — always  being  pulled  to  pieces — new 
every  morning— changed  every  morning — every  man  almost  in  his  turn 
contributing  his  brick  or  his  stone,  a  humble  chip  or  a  flourishing 
capital — now  wanting  to  buy,  now  wanting  to  sell,  and  ever  struggling 
to  obtain  the  foremost  place,  and  attract  the  greatest  number  of  eyes, 
of  the  busy  bustling  staring  world — for  whose  delectation  these  strange 
fiintastic,  wise  and  foolish,  grand  and  melancholy,  pillars  of  printers' 
ink,  are  reared,  with  all  the  habits  and  the  thoughts,  and  the  doings 
of  our  people  legible  upon  them. 
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Beautiful  streams,  that  flow  onward  for  ever, 

BlessiniT  the  green  earth  wherever  they  flow, 
Down  the  steep  mountain-side  gushing  to  sever 

In  the  fair  valleys  and  meadows  below ; 
Singing  amid  the  tall  reeds  as  they  wander, 

Nursing  the  lily-bell  on  their  calm  breast, — 
Well  by  their  side  may  earth*8  weary  one's  ponder, 

Seeking,  alone,  by  their  margin  for  rest. 

Beantifal  streams,  that  flow  on  to  the  ocean. 

Life-giving  founts  as  they  wander  along, 
Who  can  behold  them  devoid  of  emotion. 

Or  love  not  the  sound  of  their  murmuring  song  f 
Cooling  tbe  earth  in  the  warm  sunny  hours, 

Giving  the  poet  his  glorious  themes, 
Crowning  the  vales  with  the  rich  summer  flowers ; 

Types  of  etemity-^beautiful  streams ! 

J.  E.  Carpenter. 
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A   BTORT   OF   LB   MOST  AN. 
BT  FBANCE8  BEOWN. 

The  district  of  Le  Monran,  though  situated  almost  in  the  centre  of 
France,  is  one  of  those  unprogressing  corners  of  Europe,  which  seem  to 
h&ye  stood  still  and  let  the  centuries,  with  all  their  changes,  pass  hj. 
The  aspect  of  things  has  altered  but  little  there  for  the  last  five  hundred 
jean.  A  forest  older  than  the  days  of  Charlemagne  covers  the  greater 
portion  of  tiie  countrj,  in  the  midst  of  which  stands  its  only  eity, 
Yezelai,  a  town  of  the  middle  ages,  built  on  the  top  of  a  steep  hill.  Ita 
narrow  streets  and  fortified  houses  are  stiU  shut  in  by  gates  and  ram.part8. 
Crafts  and  customs  long  out  of  date  in  Christendom  yet  exist  within  it ; 
most  of  the  shops  have  no  windows,  and  the  merchants  bring  th^ 
goods  at  interrals  of  two  years  or  so,  in  wagons,  from  Dijon ;  yet  to 
the  dwdilers  in  those  solitary  hamlets  scattered  throughout  the  forest, 
Yeselai  is  the  great  capital  whose  weaJth  and  wonders  can  be  told  of 
only  by  the  traTelled  few  accustomed  to  attend  its  Martinmas  market. 
A  poor  and  primitive  people  are  those  forest  villages.  The  Jacquerie 
burned  down  the  castles  of  their  country  ages  ago,  and  luckily  for 
them,  they  were  never  rebuilt ;  but  in  all  other  respects  they  retain  the 
peasant  life  oi  ancient  France.  In  their  fields  and  homesteads  many  a 
generation  has  lived  and  died  without  even  hearing  the  march  of  the 
outer  world.  The  echoes  of  their  land's  numerous  revolutions  oomes 
slowly  and  faintly  to  the  woodland  parishes.  It  is  possible  that  some 
of  their  priests  are  still  praying  fervently  for  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  at 
least  such  was  the  case  at  one  period  in  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  in 
the  small  church  and  hamlet  c^  Saint  Marie. 

The  ditusch  had  been  built  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  by  a 
noble  crusader,  whose  tomb  is  still  within  it ;  and  the  hamlet  conaisted 
of  some  half-dozen  antique-looking  timber  cottages,  with  their  fields 
and  orchards  l3ring  round  them  in  a  broad  open  dell,  girdled  by  the 
dense  old  forest,  through  which  the  rest  of  the  parish  dwellings  were 
scattered  for  many  a  mile.  Some  stood  alone  in  solitary  and  hidden 
nooks — ^some  by  two  or  three  together  on  the  wider  clearings.  Onoe 
a-year  a  pair  of  officials  from  Yezelai  visited  them  to  the  most  secluded 
hut,  in  order  to  collect  a  tribute  of  farm  and  forest  produce  for  govern- 
ment, and  there  was  a  tradition  that  no  conscripts  had  ever  been  levied 
(rom.  that  commune,  from  the  difficulties  of  finding  its  young  men  in 
the  woods.  As  for  the  good  priest  who  performed  the  above-mentioned 
service  for  more  than  forty  years,  he  took  particularly  little  pains  with 
his  out-of-the  world  flock.  Father  Joseph  received  their  scanty  tithes, 
confessed  and  admonished  them  when  wanted,  attended  to  his  own  vine- 
yard, entertained  himself  with  its  produce,  and  died  at  a  good  old  age, 
in  time  to  be  suceeeded  by  the  son  of  his  greatest  parishioner. 

The  Perriers  took  rank  in  Saint  Marie  in  right  of  the  wind-mill 
which  they  owned,  of  their  uncle,  who  was  an  old  priest  in  Dijon,  and 
of  their  brother,  whom  the  said  uncle  had  early  adopted  and  educated 
for  the  church.  He  was  appointed  priest  of  the  parish,  and  they  called 
him  Father  Jean  ;  but  the  rest  of  the  family  lived  on  in  their  old  cottage. 
It  stood  the  outermost  of  the  hamlet  on  a  solitary  rising  ground, 
sheltered  by  the  thick  forest.     A  great  vine  was  trained  up  its  wooden 
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wallB,  aad  round  the  mde  porch  at  the  door;  there  were  corn- 
fields in  front,  and  an  orchard  in  the  rear,  the  wind-mill  on  one  side 
of  it,  and  a  rongh  furm-yard  on  the  other ;  while  the  rest  of  the 
Perriers'  land  was  mostly  mere  pasture  lying  in  the  shadow  of  the  tall 
trees.  At  this  time  the  cottage  was  occupied  hy  two  sisters,  Basilene 
and  Ninette,  and  their  brother  Claude ;  out  between  the  elder  and 
younger  sister  there  was  an  interval  of  no  less  than  ten  years,  in  which 
Qaude  and  Jean  reckoned  their  birth-days,  the  priest's  higher  des- 
tinks  had  long  separated  him  from  his  family — (he  lived  in  another 
ooilage  hard  by  the  church,  known  as  the  cure's  house  to  his  grand- 
ftlher,  with  an  extremely  old  housekeeper) — ^and  Claude  was  the  only 
man  in  the  household  :  a  tall,  strong-armed,  fair-faced  peasant  was  the 
forest  miller,  but  far  liker  a  Gkrman  than  a  Frenchman.  Claude  had 
Httle  of  the  life  and  fire  of  his  people.  He  would  work  steadily  from 
XBOiming  till  night  in  either  mill  or  farm,  cared  nothing  for  dance  or 
merry-making.  His  cmly  relaxations  were  a  smoke  in  the  porch  cm 
summer  evenings,  a  doze  by  the  fire  on  winter  nights,  and  a  stolen  visit 
to  Florette,  the  daughter  of  his  nearest  neighbour ;  for  all  other  matters, 
ke  did  precisely  as  his  elder  sbter  bade  htm,  and  Basilene  owned  there 
was  sense  in  her  brether,  if  it  could  be  got  out«  Few  supposed  that  its 
getting  out  was  a  likely  occurrence,  but  the  whole  commune  knew  that 
Claude  had  a  courage  never  found  to  fail  against  the  wolves  in  winter 
time,  a  jealous  pride  on  the  subject  of  his  family's  honour,  and  a  temper 
vrhich,  though  slow  to  rise,  was  terrible  in  its  violence.  Not  even  his 
sister  could  control  that,  though  he  had  grown  up  under  hw  govern- 
ment, for  Basilene  was  emphatically  the  head  of  the  house  ever  since 
their  father  and  mother's  decease,  when  she  was  just  eighteen ;  robust, 
active,  and  managing,  from  those  early  years  she  Imd  taken  the  over- 
sight of  the  mill  and  farm,  never  shrinking  from  man's  work,  and  keep- 
ing a  sharp  eye  on  domestic  affairs  also.  Now,  Claude  laboured  out  of 
doon,  with  the  help  of  Guillemme  and  Ambrose,  two  poor  relations, 
who  had  been  with  them  for  years.  Ninette  was  old  enough  to  asMSt 
within,  but  Basilene  was  still  the  superintendent  of  the  whole.  It 
ccpM  not  be  that  her  notable  industry  and  prudence,  not  to  speak  of 
br^kl  black  eyes,  a  richly  brown  complexion^  and  a  largely  increased 
portioii  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  all  manner  of  household  requisites,  would 
not  atiraet  suitors  among  the  forest  homes,  and  year  aher  year  some 
daimant  to  her  band  had  come  forward  in  the  fashion  of  his  people ; 
but  to  all  and  sundry  Basilene  averted  that  she  could  not  be  wanted  at 
home.  **  Claude,  poor  boy,  had  quite  enough  to  do  with  the  mill ;  and 
who  was  to  look  after  their  youngest  sister)*'  upon  which  she  con- 
duded  with  a  strong  recommendation  of  some  neighbour's  daughter,  and 
Banlcne  redconed  it  the  chief  of  her  good  works,  that  she  had  helped 
in  getting  at  least  six  girls  settled  in  die  parish.  The  weightiest  por- 
tion of  her  own  apology,  however,  seemed  likely  to  be  done  away.  Even 
before  Father  Jean  succeeded  to  the  curb's  house,  there  had  been  striv- 
iags  for  Ninette^s  hand  at  harveet-home  and  vintage  dance,  as  the 
prettiest  girl  in  the  commune,  and  now  a  suitor  eligible  enough  for  the 
on^  8  younger  sister  appeared  in  Honore,  the  son  of  old  Monod,  and 
brother  of  Florette. 

<Hd  Monod  was  the  Perriers'  next  neighbour,  a  widower,  and  for 
advanced  in  age,  but  blest,  as  he  said,  with  two  good  children,  the  one 
a  handsome,  high-spirited  young  man,  who  kept  his  form  in  a  model 
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state  for  Saint  Marie  ;  and  Florette,  a  gentle,  prudent  girl,  who  found 
many  excuses  for  Claude  Perrier*s  frequent  coming  to  their  cottage. 
So  far,  things  went  well.  The  pretty  Ninette,  like  most  unengaged  girls 
of  eighteen,  had  no  objections  to  the  best  match  in  the  hamlet,  old 
Monod  was  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  the  cure's  sister  for  a 
daughter,  aye,  and  the  cure's  brother  for  a  son  ;  for  though  Claude  was 
rather  regarded  as  the  fag-end  of  the  family,  it  was  an  understood 
matter  between  the  houses  that  they  should  make  a  fair  exchange,  and 
both  the  pairs  be  betrothed  on  one  day,  which  was  fixed  for  Martinmas- 
eve,  and  it  was  now  midsummer.  Claude  rose  early  that  season  to  fell 
firewood,  before  the  harvest  came  on ;  and  one  morning,  having  awoke 
Ambrose  and  Guilleme,  he  set  off  as  usual,  with  his  axe  on  his  shoulder, 
far  into  the  forest,  where  he  was  wont  to  hew,  expecting  them  to  follow. 
They  did  not  oome ;  and  Claude  had  bestowed  a  few  hearty  strokes  on 
a  tall  beech,  with  as  many  curses  on  their  laziness,  when  he  was  asto- 
nished to  see  scrambling  through  the  underwood  in  the  dell  below,  a 
delicate  but  most  weary-looking  youth.  His  clothes,  which  seemed 
never  made  for  forest  wear,  were  rent  in  all  directions,  fragments  of 
boughs  and  leaves  were  tangled  in  his  long  hair,  and  Claude  suspecting 
that  he  had  lost  his  way,  hailed  him  with,  *^  Whither  do  you  go  so 
early,  friend  V 

"  I  want  to  get  out  of  this  confounded  forest,"  said  the  stranger,  in 
a  fine  Parisian  accent.  ''  I  have  been  here  all  night  walking  to  no 
purpose  could  you  tell  me  where  that  way  leads?"  and  he  pointed 
to  a  path  among  the  trees. 

"  Straight  to  the  gates  of  Dijon,  but  they  are  twenty  leagues  off," 
said  Claude,  who,  dull  as  he  was,  knew  every  path  in  the  forest. 

"  Twenty  leagues,*'  said  the  youth,  his  spirits  seeming  to  fail  utterly 
at  that  announcement.  *'  Then  I  can  go  no  farther,"  and  he  flung 
himself  down  at  the  foot  of  an  old  oak,  adding,  "is  there  no  town,  no 
village  nearer  ?  My  uncle  lives  in  the  Chateaux  de  Maron ;  he  is  a 
rich  man,  and  would  reward  any  who  shewed  kindness  to  me." 

"  There  is  no  reward  wanted,"  said  Claude,  as  throwing  down  his 
axe  he  took  up  the  exhausted  boy,  like  a  log  of  the  wood  he  was  felling, 
on  his  back,  and  trudged  away  with  him  to  the  cottage.  There  he 
placed  him  on  the  oaken  seat  in  the  porch,  brought  forth  a  wooden 
flagon  of  his  best  forest  wine,  and  roused  the  household  with  shouts  that 
he  had  brought  home  a  stranger.  They  were  soon  astir,  and  if  the 
youth's  uncle  had  been  rewarder-general,  he  must  have  found  it  difficult 
to  acknowledge  the  hospitalities  showed  on  their  unexpected  guest.  It  is 
needless  to  be  particular  on  the  good  Samaritanship  of  the  Perriers,  how 
all  the  simple  specifics  known  to  the  peasantry  of  Le  Morvan,  where 
every  family  is  its  own  physician,  were  produced  for  the  stranger's 
benefit ;  how  his  blistered  feet  were  bathed  by  the  kindly  hands  of 
Basilene,  and  how  the  entire  household  united  in  preparing  him  a 
savoury  breakfast.  With  what  interest  did  they  listen  to  his  story, 
news  being  particularly  scarce  at  Saint  Marie — it  was  in  short  that  his 
name  was  Alphonse  de  Cassite,  that  he  came  from  the  great  city  of 
Paris,  concerning  which  Basilene  remembered  she  had  heard  her  brother 
the  cur^  say,  that  the  King  and" an  Archbishop  lived  there— that  his 
father  was  a  merchant,  and  himself  a  student  of  law,  that  having  come 
on  a  visit  to  his  uncle  at  the  Chateau  de  Maron,  he  had  gone  out  with 
his  fowling  piece  on  the  previous  morning  in  hopes  of  some  sport,  that 
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he  shot  nothing,  and  lost  his  way ;  that  he  wandered  ahout  and  got 
nothing  to  eat,  hut  mild  half-ripened  herries ;  that  in  searching  for 
them,  he  had  leant  his  gun  against  a  tree,  and  never  found  it  again  ; 
that  he  lost  his  hat  in  a  hramble  brake,  and  his  shoes  in  a  quagmire ; 
that  he  remained  in  the  woods  all  night  terribly  frightened,  lest  the 
wolyes  should  come  upon  him,  and  reached  Claude's  hewing  place  at 
the  break  of  daj. 

The  tale  was  substantially  true,  but  Master  Alphonse  foigot  to  men- 
tion, that  having  got  involved  with  Red  Republican  politics,  ahd  in 
love  with  the  daughter  of  an  artizan  at  Paris,  his  present  visit  was  a 
species  of  exile,  intended  at  once  to  indicate  paternal  displeasure,  and 
give  him  time  to  change  his  mind  on  both  subjects. 

Strangers  don't  come  often  to  Saint  Marie,  and  the  Perriers'  guest 
created  a  proportionable  sensation ;  Father  Jean  hastened  to  the  cottage 
to  pay  his  share  of  attention.  The  Monods  evinced  their  intended 
relationship  in  like  manner,  and  all  the  neighbours  gathered  in  with 
hospitable  offers  and  boundless  curiosity.  Alphons^de  Oassite  seemed 
like  a  fragment  fallen  from  the  great  world  to  them,  and  as  rest  and 
refreshment  restored  the  young  Parisian's  spirits,  he  found  means  to 
make  himself  not  only  at  home,  but  agreeable.  Alphonse  was  a  hand- 
some graceful  youth,  about  twenty,  feeble  and  effemiolate  indeed  in  the 
eyes  of  the  forest  men,  but  he  told  even  Father  Jean  news,  which  lasted 
him  for  years  after ;  and  the  women  were  unanimous  in  considering  bim 
an  ange^  for  never  had  such  fine  things  been  said  to  them,  young  and 
old.  There  were  two  dances  on  the  green  in  his  honour,  the  foresters 
searched  for  his  gun,  hat,  and  shoes.  The  fowling  piece  was  found,  but 
not  the  other  missing  articles,  which  however  Claude  supplied  from  his 
own  stock,  and  equipped  with  loose  sabots,  and  a  peasant's  hat, 
De  Cassite  was  on  the  third  morning  escorted  in  triumph  by  all  the 
men  of  the  hamlet  to  his  uncle's  residence. 

The  Chateau  de  Maron  would  have  been  called  a  large  old-fashioned 
farm-house  any  where  else ;  but  being  the  greatest  mansion  in  the 
forest,  it  took  the  superior  title.  A  well  kept,  though  antiquated  place 
it  was,  its  farm-yard,  garden,  and  great  granary,  enclosed  by  a  massive 
and  grass-grown  wall,  with  an  iron  gate  for  general  entrance,  situated 
among  fields  and  vineyards  on  a  broad  pastoral  plain,  through  which 
the  Nievre,  bridgeless  for  many  a  lei^e  and  passable  only  by  a  shallow 
ford,  swept  away  to  the  ancient  woods  of  Le  Morvan.  There  resided 
Philip  Maron,  the  brother  of  Cassite's  mama,  and  in  his  own  opinion, 
as  w^l  as  that  of  most  of  his  neighbours  the  greatest  gentleman  in  the 
province.  Philip's  ancestors  had  reaped  the  com,  and  gathered  the 
grapes  on  that  same  land  for  how  many  generations  he  alone  could  tell. 
There  had  been  priests,  nuns,  and  government  officers  in  the  family, 
and  Philip  had  scarcely  yet  forgiven  his  long  deceased  parents,  for 
manryinff  his  only  sister  to  the  merchant  in  Paris.  Philip  was  esteemed 
rich  in  we  forest,  sometime  turned  of  forty,  and  supposed  to  be  a  con- 
firmed old  bachelor,  but  years  before  he  had  gone  to  see  his  plebeian 
relations  in  the  capital.  The  journey  was  long,  and  the  merchant  had 
a  niece,  who  had  no  portion,  and  said  she  liked  rural  retirement. 
Between  her  and  Philip  there  grew  up  the  best  understanding,  and  it 
might  have  ended  in  a  wedding,  if  she  had  not  quarrelled  with  him  at 
a  hall,  for  advising  her  to  go  home  at  two  in  the  morning.  From  that 
small  beginning,  things  waxed  so  warm,  that  the  lady  called  him  a 
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monster,  loud  enough  to  be  heud  by  the  whole  company,  and  went  off 
in  hysterics.  As  for  Philip,  he  went  off  next  day  in.  the  diligmoe  to 
his  paternal  property,  where  he  devoted  himedf  to  getting  rich  among 
his  cottars^  and  his  confession  of  £uth  henceforth  was,  that  women  \wi« 
troublesome  fools,  whom  no  wue  man  ought  to  admit  to  his  domicile^ 
with  the  exception  of  old  Lettice,  his  housekeeper. 

Such  was  the  guardian  to  whose  wisdom  Alphonse  had  been  tempo^ 
rarily  consigned,  the  old  gentleman  was  willing  to  do  his  part^  in  pre- 
venting the  further  diflgraoeof  the  family ;  but  finding  that  his  n^heur 
knew  nothing  of  wheat  crops,  and  took  bo  intevest  in  oxen,  he  pro* 
nounced  him  a  fool  also,  and  left  the  youth  to  his  own  devices,  the  last 
result  of  which  had  mtade  him  the  guest  of  the  Perriers. 

When  the  men  of  the  hamlet  brought  home  his  aephew,  Philip 
thanked  them,  especially  Claude,  with  great  courtesy,  oommaAdoi 
Lettioe  to  give  eadi  a  draoght  4af  household  wine  from  a  huge  wooden 
goblet,  Einimed  with  silver,  which  had  deacended  to  him  with  the  old 
house,  and  sent  them  home  marvelling  at  the  magnifiioence  of  the 
C&aieaa  de  Maron.  It  stood  about  four  leagues  £rom  Saint  Marie,  bgr 
the  common  way,  but  a  by-path  through  the  thickest  of  the  foceet  con- 
siderably shortened  the  distance,  and  by  it  Alphonse  had  been  conducted 
home.  It  soon  appeared  that  his  perils  in  the  wood  had  taught  ^e 
young  Parisian  caution  and  not  fear,  for  by  the  help  of  one  of  his  uncle's 
labourers  he  found  hb  way  back,  and  having  little  employment  for  time 
or  aitention,  became  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  Perriecs'  cottage.  Ait 
first  his  comings  were  set  down  to  the  account  of  civility  and  gratitude. 
He  had  still  wonderful  things  to  tell,  and  they  were  jmud  of  Mm  being 
seen  with  them  at  the  hamlet  dances  in  his  fine  Paris  clothes,  but  by- 
and-by  the  keen  eye  of  die  elder  sister,  and  the  keener  ones  of  the 
MoAods,  discovered  that  the  object  <of  his  visits,  was  the  pretty 
Ninette. 

Like  most  pretty  giiis,  we  are  sorry  to  say  Ninette  was  a  litde  vain  ; 
she  did  not  mean  to  break  with  fionore,  but  the  novelty  and  grandeur 
of  the  greater  admirer  dazzled  her,  and  Honore  never  flattered  Hke  him, 
she  therefore  did  like  silly  girls  eveiy  where,  tacitly  encouraged  the  new 
lover's  advances,  and  tried  to  make  believe  she  could  not  help  cap- 
tivating. Honore  and  his  father  were  not  men  to  see  such  goings  on 
quietly.  The  code  of  manners  in  Le  Morvan,  old  and  strict  as  it  is, 
aUows  no  room  for  flirtation,  and  with  the  rude  honesty  of  their  forest 
race,  Honore  at  onoe  signified  to  the  stranger  that  ^e  gill  was  his 
sweetheart,  and  commanded  her  to  dance  with  him  no  more  on  pain  of 
his  displeasure  ;  while  old  Honod  threatened  in  the  hearing  of  all  his 
neighbours,  to  boeak  off  the  intended  connexion  with  tke  &mily  at  the 
mill.  The  blood  of  the  Perriers  rose  at  that  menaoe,  one  and  idl  recol- 
lected that  they  wrae  the  cure's  relations,  and  the  Monods  compara- 
tively nobody,  even  Father  Jean  scarcely  kept  his  temper  within  priestly 
bounds,  for  notwithstanding  his  better  inteUect^  and  education,  it  was 
near  akin  to  that  of  his  brother  Olaude.  The  result  was  a  quarrel,  in 
which  both  sides  maintained  their  honour,  and  though  the  Monods  did 
not  absolut^y  renounce  the  engagement,  the  friendship  of  the  families 
was  broken  up  for  son*  time.  Meantime,  the  miller*s  eldest  sister  with 
her  wonted  wisdom,  and  governance,  informed  Alphonse,  that  as  his 
comings  had  caused  scandal,  he  was  not  expected  to  be  seen  at  the  cottage 
in  future.    Of  course  Ninette  got  a  number  ef  good  advioss^  and  was 
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nihet  k^t  uader  snrreillajioesy  Imt  when  did  good  advioe,  or  vigilance 
srail  in  such  a  CMe  1  Aiphonae  had  no  oooupation,  the  miller's  sister 
had  therefovQ  supplanted  Hie  workman's  daughter,  he&ides  the  savour  of 
forbidden  fruit  had  been  given  to  the  a&ir,  and  his  vanity  required 
satisfaction  of  hia  mstie  rival,  but  short  as  his  stay  had  been  among 
the  iorest  men,  it  was  enfficient  to  let  him  knew  that  they  had  long 
knives  and  axes^  and  that  his  way  did  not  lie  across  the  Champs  Elysee, 
so  ke  trostad  to  Paadsian  ingenuity  for  prosecuting  his  suit  in  a  series 
ef  stoloL  Ttsits. 

That  nsefml  labooier  of  his  uncle's  having  been  purchased  by  the 
present  of  a  linen  shirt,  the  first  of  its  kind  that  ever  was  in  his  pos- 
SQflsion,  had  actually  succeeded  in  getting  him  safe  through  one  inter- 
new,  in  the  orchard,  where  Ninette  was  gathering  summer  apples,  and 
Jaoqne  the  said  labourer  did  duty  as  a  seniineU  He  had  arranged 
mother,  far  things  were  progresfiing,  behind  the  mill.  One  Sunday, 
when  the  Fecriers  had  gone  to  mass,  all  bat  the  youngest  sister,  who 
xemsined,  of  conne,  indisposed  at  home.  Alphonse  and  she  were 
exchanging  vows  behind  the  mill,  Jaoque  had  left  his  post  for  a  regale 
m  the  or^ard,  when  tiw  fihtes  ecdained  that  Claude  ahould  iietttm  in 
aoardi  of  a  lin^otten  rosary,  and  juat  in  time  to  discover  the  gallaat 
I^raian  kining  hie  sister's  hand,  with  sundry  aasuraaces  of  eternal 
adefation.  To  rush  into  the  cottage,  and  seiae  his  aae^  was  the  nexit 
moment's  woak  with  Claude,  the  truant  sentinel  caught  sight  of  him 
coming  forth  with  that  weapon,  and  fled  to  his  motbur's  hut.  dinette 
■nr  and  shrieked,  and  Alphonse  ran,  while  Claude  pursoed  him  hx 
over  the  pastores,  and  through  the  wood,  with  many  a  wild  Morvaa  oatii 
«id  threat.  The  speed  of  iear  ooold  never  enable  the  city  student, 
to  oatstrip  the  fieros  and  active  forester  oai  his  own  ground,  though 
Alphonse  knew  the  race  was  for  life,  but  CUnde  neared  upon  him  every 
bound  wi&  his  brandi Aed  asi^  aad  was  almost  wijdiin  striking  distanoe^ 
when  a  party  of  woodmen,  late  on  their  way  to  mass,  dashed  down  one 
af  the  woodland  paths,  and  seiaed  him  from  behind.  There  was  teniUe 
work  in  disaiming  ham  of  the  axe,  and  no  getting  him  badL  to  mass  on 
any  terms.  His  wrath  had  been  prevent^L  but  not  cooled,  and  he 
inmted  on  ftdlowing  Alphonse  home  to  the  chateau,  and  "  telling  the 
BoUe  gentleman,  his  uncle,  what  mischief  the  scapegiatte  was  doing  to 
his  family.'' 

Alphonse  had  taken  refuge  in  Jacque's  hut,  which  happened  to  stand 
aioKMPt  in  his  way  ;  but  his.  assistant  had  aaaived  helbm  him,  and  the 
eloquent  old  mother  already  prepared  a  scold  lor  leading  her  son  intu 
dai^r.  Alphonse  wuit  hone  earning  them  both,  but  Claude  and  his 
complaint  hM  been  there,  and  his  uncle  wanied  him  that  the  next  was 
to  be  his  packing-up  day,  because  as  the  worthy  p!ro{nietor  remarked, 
he  ^  oouid  not  aflford  to  take  eare  of  common  people's  children  when 
they  would  be  nisschi0vous." 

From  t^t  sentence  there  was  no  appeal  Moreover,  Alphonse  was 
osrtain  thai  the  story  would  get  wind,  and  himself  get  laughed  at  in 
Saint  Mark  :  .so  he  went  haui  to  Paris  with  a  wonderfully  good  grace, 
and  told  his  fiither  ika^t  ^  there  was  no  oiduring  the  vulgar  pride  of 
ihe  old  savage,  who  had  called  him  and  his  relations  common  people, 
and  would  not  allow  a  young  man  to  amuse  himself  in  that  desert  of  a 
plnee.'* — ^Thrifltj  Philip  wrote  no  letters,  asd  whether  the  merchant 
fond  his  son's  explanation  satisfactory  or  neit,  was  never  made  publia 
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It  may  be  that  the  numbering  with  common  people  stuck  in  his  mind, 
for  he  assured  Alphonse  that  a  tour  in  Germany  would  improve  him 
vastly,  and  the  student  was  dispatched  with  a  more  than  ordinary 
supply  for  travelling  expenses,  and  letters  of  introduction  to  all  his 
father's  mercantile  friends  from  Strasburg  to  Dresden. 

After  his  departure  from  their  frontier,  peace  was  restored  to  the 
home  of  the  rerriers,  though  not  without  a  family  storm.  Claude 
raged,  father  Jean  rebuked  with  more  of  sharpness  than  charity, 
Ninette  cried  as  might  be  expected ;  and  Basilene,  after  doing  some 
duty  in  the  reproving  line,  reminded  her  brothers  that  the  girl  was 
young,  and  had  no  mother. 

Honore  heard  the  tale  (for  it  became  hamlet  gossip)  and  thought 
himself  bound  in  honour  to  draw  further  off  than  ever.  Claude  did  not 
go  to  the  cottage  now,  and  the  old  man  was  giving  daily  hints  concerning 
Jerome,  the  son  of  one  neighbour,  and  Felice  the  daughter  of  another, 
but  all  to  no  purpose,  neither  Florette  nor  her  brother  could  forget  the 
Perriers,  and  they  talked  together  by  the  hearth,  when  their  fietther  was 
asleep,  of  how  very  ill  they  had  behaved. 

The  summer  days  as  they  ripened  the  com,  tinged  the  grapes  with 
purple,  and  gave  a  deeper  tint  to  the  forest  foliage,  smoothed  down  these 
recollections.  Something  like  good  neighbourhood  again  began  to  grow 
between  the  cottages,  which  though  for  from  their  old  familiarity  pro- 
mised to  wax  warmer.  The  house  and  mill  went  peaceably  on,  under 
Basilene*s  government,  so  did  Saint  Marie  at  large  under  the  more 
sovereign  rule  of  Father  Jean,  when  as  the  first  sickles  glittered  in  the 
harvest-fields,  an  extraordinary  rumour  b^an  to  disturb  the  parish. 

One  morning  a  boar-hunter  encountered  Jacque  hurrying  home,  his 
black  hair  standing  almost  erect,  and  his  look  wild  with  terror :  he 
answered  the  hunter's  questions  at  first  incoherently,  but  at  length 
growing  more  collected,  the  labourer  solemnly  declared,  that  wmle 
looking  after  some  sheep  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Perriers*  pasture  land, 
which  was  by  memorial  usage,  a  kind  of  common  for  all  who  brought 
their  wheat  to  the  mill,  he  had  seen  in  the  grey  of  the  early  dawn,  no 
other  than  the  old  whisperer  himself.  Why  the  Le  Morvan  people 
please  to  confer  that  title  on  the  prince  of  evil  would  be  as  difficult  to 
discover  as  the  origin  of  his  many  names,  including  that  of  old  Harry 
amoDg  ourselves ;  but  Jacque  averred  that  he  had  seen  no  less  a  per- 
sonage, and  described  him  according  to  the  primitive  faAth  of  the  forest, 
as  walking  like  a  man,  but  hairy  and  homed.  The  boar-hunter  returned 
with  his  gun  and  spear  to  tell  the  news  in  the  hamlet.  Jacque  went 
home,  but  before  noon  his  tale  was  hx  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Saint 
Marie.  It  was  believed  by  all  the  inhabitants,  but  Father  Jean,  who 
had  set  his  face  against  popular  superstitions,  he  sent  for  Jacque  and 
strictly  examined  him,  but  his  statement  was  soon  numerously  sup- 
ported. Early  and  late  goers  abroad  swore  to  have  seen  the  same  sight, 
some  in  the  twilight,  some  at  the  dawn,  but  all  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Perriers.  One  had  seen  it  among  the  corn-fields,  another  by  their 
orchard  fence,  and  old  Monod  at  length  staggered  the  cur4's  incredulity, 
by  declaring  he  had  seen  the  dreaded  shape  passing  the  mill. 

The  talk  and  terror  which  these  reports  created  among  the  scattered 
people  of  that  wild  woodland  parish,  were  sufficient  to  supersede  every 
other  interest.  No  one  would  stir  abroad  before  sunrise,  or  after  sun- 
down, for  fear  of  encountering  the  enemy  of  mankind, — ^young  men 
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mve  up  visiting  their  sweethearts,  and  old  friends  their  evening  gossip. 
Woodmen  would  not  hew  in  the  darker  thickets  of  the  forest,  and  no 
reaper  would  work  alone  in  the  harvest-field.  The  most  astonished 
if  not  the  most  frightened  people  were  the  Perriera  themselves.  What 
business  the  monarch  of  mischief  had  on  their  lands  thej  could  not 
divine. 

"We  have  never  refused  charity,  nor  cheated  at  the  mill,"  said 
Basilene,  "  why  should  evil  things  come  about  us  9 " 

Their  neighbours  did  not  come  to  the  game  conclusion ;  dark  sus- 
picions rose  in  their  minds  of  some  undiscovered  sin  hanging  over  the 
place,  bj  which  the  evil  one  had  power  to  haunt  it.  Legends  of  the 
kind  there  were  in  Le  Morvan  as  there  are  in  every  corner  of  Europe, 
and  though  the  cunt's  family  had  hitherto  stood  high  in  rank  and 
character  at  Saint  Marie,  there  was  a  division  of  opinion  on  the  point, 
in  which  but  a  minority  stood  on  the  side  of  the  Perriers.  Never- 
theless, these  were  staunch  friends,  for  all  that  had  come  and  gone 
the  Monods  stoutly  maintained  that  the  mill  family  were  no  worse  than 
their  neighbours,  Ambrose  and  Guillieme  though  terribly  frightened  and 
acknowledging  to  have  seen  something,  would  not  leave  their  service, 
and  Father  Jean  assured  the  parish,  it  was  all  a  fancy ;  but  people  are 
apt  to  believe  their  eyes  in  Le  Morvan  as  well  as  in  most  places,  and 
the  priest  himself  was  convinced.  Betuming  late  one  evening  from 
the  nouse  of  a  sick  parishioner,  he  took  a  by-path  leading  past  his 
brother*s  vineyard,  and  suddenly  turning  a  comer  he  beheld  right  in 
the  way  before  him,  the  identical  shape  described  by  Jacque.  The  back 
was  to  him,  and  Father  Jean  tried  to  stand  and  look  at  it,  but  the 
apparition  turned  full  upon  him.  There  was  a  black  unearthly  face 
below  the  horns,  and  the  cure's  resolution  at  once  giving  way,  he  fled 
and  nevei*  stopped  till  fairly  on  the  miller  s  hearth-stone.  The  conster- 
nation which  this  event  caused  at  the  cottage  may  be  imagined. 
Father  Jean  commenced  a  series  of  prayers  and  massei  for  his  relatives, 
now  honestly  believing  in  their  fearAil  visitor,  and  all  took  more  strictly 
to  their  religious  duties.  As  for  Claude,  except  that  he  kept  within 
doors  afler  dark,  and  smoked  an  extra  pipe  or  two,  it  wrought  no 
change  in  him,  though  he  composedly  inferred  that  ''  the  old  one  had 
some  business  at  Saint  Marie."  Basilene  could  not  believe  that  it  was 
after  all  that  celebrated  individual.  She  had  heard  of  strange  animals 
being  seen  at  times  by  their  forefathers,  and  there  were  floating  tales  of 
wild  unknown  men,  who  lived  long  ago  in  the  forest.  Might  not  some 
such  have  aoain  appeared,  but  what  attraction  brought  it  to  their 
premises  1  That  query  baffled  Basilene's  wisdom,  but  the  house  was 
growing  cheerless  and  troubled,  and  she  remarked  that  their  singular 
misfortune  had  fallen  most  heavily  on  poor  Ninette. 

The  girl  now  no  longer  watched,  had  been  absent  late  and  long  one 
evening  after  the  publication  of  Jacque's  report.  She  said  seeing  that 
the  lambs  were  safe  in  the  fold ;  but  ever  after  Ninette  looked  fearful 
and  anxious,  and  would  scarcely  stir  over  the  threshold.  The  corn  of 
Saint  Marie  was  reaped,  and  Basilene  was  at  work  in  the  granary, 
(which  in  their  district  fashion  formed  the  back  part  of  the  cottage 
and  contained  all  manner  of  rural  implements)  making  room  for  the 
incoming  store,  when  her  eye  fell  on  the  great  wolf-trap,  constructed 
bv  her  grandfather,  and  employed  ever  since  by  the  family,  with  remark- 
able suocess.    There  was  not  one  of  them  but  had  a  warm  winter  cloak 
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made  of  the  skins  it  yielded,  and  the  thought  struck  her  if  that  trap 
were  set  quietly  in  the  path  leading  from  the  forest  where  their  dark 
visitor  had  been  most  frequently  seen,  might  it  not  do  some  execution  ? 
If  it  was  indeed  a  wonderful  forest  animal,  they  would  find  it  in  the 
morning,  for  the  trap  would  hold  anything,  and  Basilene  with  her  solid 
notions  and  rustic  education  was  not  quite  certain  that  they  might  not 
catch  the  foe  of  men  himself,  in  which  case  they  had  Father  Jean,  a  host 
of  very  ancient  relics,  and  the  holy  water  to  depend  on. 

Basilene  was  alone  in  the  cottage  that  bright  harvest-day,  Ninette 
and  all  the  rest  being  in  the  fields,  and  as  she  stood  meditating  over  the 
trap,  her  solitude  was  broken  by  the  cheerful  voice  of  Honore  Monod. 
It  had  not  sounded  in  their  house  for  months,  wrath  and  pride  had 
separated  the  old  familiars,  but  now  that  neighbours  kept  aloof  from  the 
haunted  farm,  Honore  had  laid  aside  offence  and  came  to  offerhis  help 
in  the  thrashing  of  their  com  which  was  to  commence  that  afternoon. 

^*  I  suppose  you  have  heard  what  is  said  about  our  farm  ? "  said 
Basilene,  after  kind  enquiries  for  all  at  home.  Honore  frankly  re- 
sponded he  had,  but  believed  it  was  no  fault  of  theirs,  adding  that  for  his 
own  part,  he  had  led  an  honest  life,  and  with  the  help  of  God,  he  did 
not  fear  the  old  one.  Basilene  had  always  respected  the  sense  and 
spirit  of  her  intended  brother-in-law,  and  such  good  courage  em- 
boldened her  to  declare  her  own  ideas  on  the  subject.  Honore  listened, 
concurred,  and  at  the  close  of  their  conference  it  was  fully  arranged 
that  the  wolf-trap  should  be  set  that  very  night,  known  only  to  them- 
selves and  Claude,  who  should  watch  under  the  protection  of  Father 
Jean,  if  he  could  be  induced  to  join  them  till  sunrise  in  the  corner  of 
the  orchard.  Guilliemc  and  Ambrose  slept  so  soundly,  that  there  was 
no  fear  of  interruption  from  them,  and  to  make  matters  still  more 
secure,  Honore  contrived  that  Ninette  should  be  sent  to  help  his  sister 
in  cheese-making,  and  remain  for  the  night,  while  he  stayed  with  the 
Perriers. 

Ninette  went  cheerfully  to  help  her  old  friend,  though  she  looked 
frightened  at  the  first  sight  of  Honore.  Father  Jean  reckoning  it  no 
infraction  of  clerical  dignity,  came  to  assist  in  the  thrashing,  which  was 
conducted  in  primitive  fashion,  on  a  space  prepared  for  the  purpose 
among  the  fields,  and  known  as  the  thrashing-floor,  where  oxen  as  in 
scripture  times,  trod  out  the  corn.  When  all  the  rest  were  busy, 
Claude  and  Basilene  found  something  to  do  elsewhere,  which  occupied 
them  more  than  an  hour,  and  towards  sunset  Father  Jean  reached  his 
own  house,  supplied  himself  with  a  book  of  the  gospels,  a  bottle  of  holy 
water,  and  a  small  iron  box  out  of  the  church,  and  telling  his  old 
housekeeper  he  would  remain  at  his  brother's  cottage  that  night,  took 
the  road  to  the  mill. 

The  work  was  given  up  early  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  Ambrose 
and  Guillieme,  and  after  supper  in  the  porch  by  sunset  light,  the  weary 
youths  retired  to  rest.  There  was  no  thought  of  sleep  in  the  four  heads 
that  bent  together  under  the  thick  boughs  of  the  orchard,  close  by  the 
path  in  which  the  wolf-trap  had  been  carefully  set  in  a  deep  hole  or 
pit,  neatly  hidden  with  loose  turf,  and  early  fallen  leaves.  The  new 
moon  was  rising,  the  twilight  had  not  yet  died  away,  and  Basilene's 
keen  ear  caught  an  advancing  step.  The  four  held  their  breath,  for 
slowly  sauntering  along  from  the  forest  came  something  which  none 
but  the  priest  had  seen  before.     The  moonlight  shewed  them  the  hairy 
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hide  and  horns.  It  approached  the  trap,  there  was  a  falling  sound,  a 
smart  loud  click,  and  Basilene  knew  that  the  sudden  cry  of  pain  which 
followed  it  came  from  a  human  voice.  As  for  poor  Claude,  the  occur- 
rence was  too  great  for  his  unstable  judgment  He  darted  out  of  the 
orchard  with  a  shout  succeeded  bj  many  another.  The  young  helpers 
were  roused  and  joined  their  yoices  to  his  in  wakening  the  hamlet,  as 
they  sped  through  it  with  shriek  after  shriek,  that  they  had  caught  the 
prince  of  darkness  in  his  grandfather*s  wolf-trap.  It  was  some  time 
till  the  yillagers  could  gather  courage  or  rightly  understand  that  startl- 
ing announcement.  At  length,  they  were  all  on  the  spot,  with  axes^ 
knives,  and  every  variety  of  weapon  to  demolish  the  grand  enemy,  but 
when  they  arrived  under  Claude's  conduct,  the  trap  was  indeed  in  its 
place  and  had  caught  something,  as  remnants  of  short  and  long  hair 
testified,  but  the  captured  foe  was  gone  together  with  the  cure,  Basilene 
and  Honore  Monod. 

Claude  and  some  of  the  bravest  searched  the  wood  in  vain.  But  that 
night  there  was  a  knocking  at  the  gate  of  the  Chateau  De  Maron, 
when  the  last  of  the  household,  old  Lettice,  was  about  to  extinguish  her 
light,  and  a  voice  requesting  that  she  would  tell  her  master  for  the  sake 
of  charity  and  peace,  that  the  cure  of  Saint  Marie  wished  to  speak 
with  him.  Thus  adjured,  thrifty  Philip  came  out  lanthom  in  hand, 
and  admitted  to  his  court-yard  Father  Jean,  and  young  Monod,  each 
armed  with  a  heavy  axe,  and  conducting  between  them  with  his  shoes 
once  more  lost,  his  clothes  torn,  and  his  face  wonderfully  blackened, 
his  own  worthy  nephew  Alphonse  Cassite,  while  Basilene  with  a 
curious  looking  bundle  brought  up  the  rear.  The  bundle  was  laid  down 
at  Philip's  feet.  It  consisted  of  two  old  deer  skins  with  horns  to 
match  ingeniously  patched  together,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  dress. 
Father  Jean  delivered  an  explanatory  oration  on  these  appearances, 
from  which  and  his  nephew's  confession,  (the  latter  now  flowed  spon- 
taneously) thrifty  Philip  learned  that  there  had  been  a  conspiracy  in 
Jacque's  hut,  first  to  win  Ninette,  but  she  got  frightened  at  the 
machinery,  and  then  to  be  revenged  on  her  family. 

Hence  came  the  fearful  sights  and  tales,  whereon  followed  the  wolf- 
trap,  and  having  caught  Master  Alphonse,  and  sworn  him  on  the 
gospels  never  again  to  disturb  the  peace  of  an  honest  family,  they  had 
marched  him  in  perfect  quietness  to  his  uncle.  That  worthy  man 
scarcely  believed  either  his  eyes  or  ears,  but  at  length  recovering  from 
his  astonishment,  he  agreed  with  the  three,  being  all  discreet  peojple, 
that  their  wisdom  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  explanatory  part  of 
the  legend  among  themselves,  by  way  of  warding  off  scandal,  and  his 
nephew  promised  with  exemplary  earnestness,  that  if  he  were  once  safe 
in  Paris,  and  his  father  not  told,  his  future  conduct  should  be  the  model 
of  correctness. 

"You  will  go  to-morrow  morning,"  was  Philip's  brief  reply.  "But 
pray,"  he  continued,  turning  to  the  Perriers,  "  Who  desired  the  setting 
of  the  trap  1 " 

"  It  was  I,  Sir,"  said  Basilene,  "  but  if  I  had  known  it  was  your 
nephew — " 

"You  are  a  sensible  woman!"  interrupted  Philip,  "and  that  was 
what  I  never  hoped  to  find." 

"  CJood  night,  Sir,"  said  Father  Jean,  "  I'm  sure  Saint  Marie,  is  all 
in  an  uproar  by  this  time.    We  must  go  and  quiet  the  neighbours." 
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*'  Qood  night,"  responded  Philip,  "  quiet  them  if  you  can  ;  and  good 
neighbour/'  continued  he,  addressing  Basilene,  *'  I  give  jou  till  to- 
morrow at  noon  to  consider  whether  or  not,  you  wiU  be  the  mistress 
of  the  Chateau  de  Maron." 

"  When  my  sister  is  married,  sir,*'  said  the  frank  Basilene  with  a 
courtsey. 

"  So  be  it,"  said  Philip,  and  slamming  the  gate  behind  them  his 
wooings  concluded. 

Readers,  there  were  three  betrothals  next  week  at  Saint  Marie,  followed 
in  due  course  by  as  many  weddings,  which  raised  the  grandeur  of  the 
Perriers  higher  than  ever  in  the  parish,  though  the  lady  of  the  Chateau 
was  often  sent  for  to  give  advice  at  the  mill ;  with  these  events  the 
terrors  of  the  hamlet  passed  away,  the  published  account  being,  that 
the  adversary  of  souls  had  been  caught  in  the  miller's  wolf-trap,  but 
allowed  to  depart  on  his  promise  of  never  returning.  There  were  grave 
debates  among  the  older  peasants  touching  the  propriety  of  that  course, 
and  when  they  waxed  warm,  Father  Jean  conscientiously  assured  them, 
that  it  was  probably  not  Satan,  but  one  of  his  emissaries.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  still  an  article  of  general  faith  in  Le  Morvan,  that  his  majesty  from 
below  was  captured,  and  peasants  were  apt  to  come  firom  far  and  near, 
when  wolf  or  fox,  made  more  than  usual  devastation,  to  solicit  Claude 
for  a  loan  of  that  unfailing  snare,  known  to  all  the  district  as  the 
Perriers*  Lucky  Trap. 
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BT    PAUL  PBE8T0N. 

What  intellectual  people  we  are  becoming !  Fresh  reading-rooms, 
fresh  lecture-rooms,  fresh  mechanics  institutions,  fresh  literary  societies, 
springing  up  every  day  almost  as  thickly  as  bettmg  offices  I  Not  quite 
so  thickly  however — so  much  the  worse  for  the  country  :  but  after  all, 
there  is  no  love  so  strong  as  the  love  of  lucre,  and  so  betting  offices  and 
gambling-houses,  and  every  other  place  that  appeab  to  that  intensest  of 
passions  will  continue  to  thrive  till  Government  or  Sir  Peter  Laurie 
"  puts  them  down,"  a  feat  which  we  fear  will  not  be  performed  for  many 
a  long  day.  We  steady  moralists  may  weep  over  the  evil  and  lament 
that  our  tears  cannot  wash  it  out.  Meanwhile  let  us  console  ourselves 
with  the  reflection  we  started  with — that  everything  which  promotes 
the  intellectuality  of  our  race  is  in  England  **'  going-a-head.'*  Look 
at  the  periodical  you  hold  in  your  hand,  good  reader :  examine  it 
minutely — ^tum  it  over — see  the  type,  the  paper,  the  style,  the  title 
page,  and,  above  all^  the  contents---One  Sixpence  i  Do  you  suppose 
such  a  magazine  could  exist  in  an  unintellectiud  land  ?  Do  you  think 
you  could  get  fifty  pages  of  well-written  matter  every  month  printed  on 
the  b^t  paper  and  ''  got  up  "  with  the  most  workmanlike  finish  for 
that  ridiculously  minute  coin,  unless  there  were  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands as  well  as  yourself  ready  and  eager  to  get  it  too  f  Of  course  not 
— the  thing  wouldn't  pay.  Proprietors,  publishers,  and  authors,  would 
all  be  in  jail  in  six  months,  or  tasting  the  delights  of  workhouse  soup 
in  the  dog  days.  "  Very  well  then — ^why  very  well  then,**  as  Pompey 
says  in  ^*  Measure  for  Measure,"  what  does  it  all  come  to  9— that  in 
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spite  of  a  propensitj  for  gambling  and  a  love  of  lucre  affecting  all  classes 
more  or  less,  we  are  a  Tery  intellectual  people,  and  by  no  means  indif- 
ferent to  arty  science^  and  literature. 

A  man  maj  keep  reading  and  thinking  from  mom  till  night  half  his 
life,  and  yet  be  a  very  dull,  woolly-headed  fellow  after  all.  Intercourse 
with  his  fellow-creatures,  conversation  and  argument,  personal  observa- 
tion, and  a  dozen  other  thi^igs  are  necessary  to  make  him  an  agreeable, 
quick,  intelligent  and  useful,  member  of  society.  In  order  to  ascertain 
your  own  apiomb  try  a  wrestle  with  a  friend :  you  will  be  astonished  to 
find  what  new  notions  you  get.  You  had  perfectly  made  up  your  mind 
on  a  oertain  subject — ^you  hadn't  a  doubt  about  it*-you  had  devoutly 
believed  your  own  conviction  for  six  years.  You  get  into  conversation 
with  Jones  one  night,  and  the  discourse  touches  on  the  Tery  subject. 
Jones  doesn't  aeree  with  you  at  all :  you  are  very  much  disgusted. 
How  ignorant  that  fellow  Jones  must  be  1  You  always  thought  he 
was  decently  well  read :  but  its  dear  you  were  mistaken ;  he's  actually 
going  to  argue  with  you.  You  assume  a  benignant,  pitying,  smile, 
and  listen.  Hang  the  fellow !  he's  quoting  a  book  you  never  read. 
He*8  laying  hold  of  the  subject  quite  at  a  different  point  from  your 
handle :  he's  twisting  it  about  very  strangely.  It  certainly  does  look 
differently  now,  doesn't  it  1  You  rush  to  the  rescue.  Jones  meets 
you,  fences  with  you,  parries  your  blows,  gets  one  good  thrust  at 
you,  follows  it  up  and  regularly  thrashes  you*  Your  opinion  is  com- 
pletely changed  on  the  point  after  you  have  held  it  for  six  years,  its 
very  strange :  all  you  can  do  is  to  console  yourself  by  smiling  again 
and  saying,  "Depend  on  it,  my  dear  fellow,  you're  perfectly  wrong"— 
though  you  know  the  dear  fellow  is  perfectly  right,  and  in  your  secret 
heart  you  would  like  to  kick  him  therefore. 

Kow  a  very  excellent  thing  to  make  a  man  use  his  own  wits  and 
profit  by  his  neighbour's  is  a  Debating  Club.  We  belong  to  a  Debating 
Club,  and  are  a  very  active  member  of  it.  We  attend  every  meetings 
and  constantly  make  speeches.  At  first  we  were  very  nervous,  especially 
when  any  one  said,  *'  hear,  hear ;"  and  we  were  not  aware  that  we  had 
said  anything  good,  and  so  were  left  in  an  unpleasant  doubt  whether  we 
hadn't  said  something  very  stupid,  and  were  being  ironically  cheered 
for  it.  But  we  are  getting  over  our  nervousness  now,  and  address  the 
chair  almost  as  coolly  as  Disraeli  does  the  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  One  of  the  things  that  struck  us  on  commencing  out 
Debating  Olub  career,  was  that  at  first  every  question  proposed  for 
discussion,  seemed  to  promise  none.  The  questions  didn't  seem  to 
admit  of  any  answer  but  one  :  the  idea  of  anybody  thinking  any  way 
but  our  way  seemed  incomprehensible,  but  we  found  that  many  of  the 
questions  were  eventually  decided  just  the  other  way.  Such  scenes  as 
we  following  constantly  occurred. 

Chairman. — It  is  Mr.  Tupp/s  turn  to  propose  a  question  for  discus- 
sion at  our  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Tuppy. — The  question  I  propose,  sir,  is — "  Was  Oharles  the 
First  a  tyrant  r' 

An  hm.  Member. — Oh,  I  don  t  think  that  will  do.  It's  been  decided 
■o  often.     Every  body  thinks  the  same  about  it  now. 

Another  hon.  Member. — Of  course  they  do.  He  woi  a  tyrant,  you 
know. 

Previous  hon.  Member, — ^Was  ?  wamU  you  mean. 
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« Indeed,  I  don't."     «  Nonsense."     "  How  absurd !  &c.,  &c.,  Ac." 

Chairman, — It  seems  to  be  a  yery  open  question  indeed,  gentlemen  ; 
at  all  events  here.     So,  if  you  please,  tne  question  will  stand. 

Our  Debating  Club  contains  a  great  variety  of  cbaracters.  Most  of 
us  are  young  men,  though  we  have  two  or  three  middle-aged  members. 
Some  of  us  are  bankers'  clerks — some  of  us  are  merchants'  clerks — 
some  are  lawvers'  clerks,  and  some  are  students  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  kcj 
but  it  is  with  our  characters  as  debaters  we  have  now  to  deal.  Will 
the  reader  accompany  us  to  one  of  our  discussions  % 

We  enter  a  room  termed  a  theatre— semicircular,  with  seats  rising 
one  behind  the  other,  and  a  platform  below,  with  a  table  covered  with 
green  baize,  and  a  large  arm-chair  in  which  is  seated  the  chairman. 
There  are  a  great  many  people,  for  every  member  who  thinks  he  is  going 
to  make  a  crack  speech  brings  his  mother  and  his  sisters ;  and  every 
man  who  isn't  going  to  speak  at  all  brings  hu  mother  and  sisters  to  quiz 
his  rivals—so  the  sprinkling  of  smart  dresses  and  bright  eyes  is  con- 
siderable. 

The  chairman  tells  us  that  the  question  for  this  evening's  discussion 
is,  "  Is  woman  intelleotually  the  equal  of  man )"  to  be  supported  in  the 
affirmative  by  the  proposer,  Mr.  Filagree. 

Mr.  Filagree  rises.  Mr.  Filagree  is  a  shorty  stumpy  man,  with  a 
florid  complexion,  and  the  lightest  of  hair,  crisply  curling.  At  a  dis- 
tance, you  would  say  he  is  whiskerless,  but  on  a  closer  inspection  you 
find  that  it  is  not  his  fault  if  he  is  so,  for  the  few  very  white  hairs  which 
do  grow  on  his  cheeks  are  curled  and  combed  and  nursed  with  the 
greatest  care.  His  eyes  are  round  and  prominent — ^they  may  indicate 
"  language  "  to  the  phrenologist,  but  to  a  less  scientific  observer  they 
are  suggestive  of  a  tight  neckcloth  and  semi-strangulation.  Mr.  Filagree 
is  dressed  with  mat  care — blue  dress  coat  and  brass  buttons,  white 
waistcoat,  and  black  continuations ;  and  to  complete  the  dazzling  effect 
there  is  a  massive  gold  (or  electro-gilt)  watch-chain  trailing  across  his 
breast.  The  ladies  like  him — ^he  is  so  polite ;  and  they  admire  him  too 
— he  dresses  so  nicely  ;  but  it's  a  pity  he's  so  extensive  in  the  waist, 
poor  man! 

Mr.  Filagree  speaks  in  an  energetic  style — ^which  fat  men,  by  the 
way,  never  should  do.  He  says — "  Sir :  It  will  be^a  matter  of  immense 
and  bewildering  surprise  to  me  if  any  member  of  this  society  can  be 
found  so  blind  to  reason,  so  ignorant  of  nature,  so  lost  to  sense  as  to 
deny  for  one  moment  that  in  every  respect  pertaining  to  the  powers  of 
the  human  mind,  woman,  bright,  glorious,  beautiful  woman  is  fully  and 
entirely  the  equal  of  her  seltSh  and  vain  helpmate."  (Immense  cheer- 
ing from  Mr.  F.'s  friends,  and  great  rustling  of  ladies'  dresses  and 
flashings  of  ladies'  eyes — which  latter  may  fdmost  be  termed  the  em- 
ployment of  undue  influence  u^ainst  Mr.  F.'s  opponents ;  three  young 
gentlemen  determine  to  ''  rat,  and  go  over  to  Mr.  F.'s  side,  so  as  to 
secure  smiles  from  three  pretty  girls  whom  they  have  respectively 
"  marked  down.")  Mr.  F.  goes  on  after  a  pause ;  but  we  are  not  going  to 
g[ive  all  Mr.  F.'s  speech,  or  we  should  tire  the  reader  as  much  as  Mr.  F. 
tired  himself.  Of  course  he  got  warmer  and  warmer,  talked  louder 
and  louder,  and  on  the  whole  acquitted  himself  with  immense  success 
— in  spite  of  the  misfortune  of  one  of  his  waistcoat  buttons  flying  off 
with  a  loud  "  pop"  in  the  midst  of  his  peroration,  and  exciting  a  little 
laugh  from  his  opponents.    Mr.  Filagree  resumed  his  seat  amid  loud 
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cheering,  and  evidently  felt  conyinced  that  anj  lady  present  would  have 
married  him  on  the  spot — provided  of  course  that  she  wasn't  married 
already. 

There  was  a  pause — a  long  and  solemn  pause.  The  ladies  looked 
round,  as  if  to  say, "  What  rash  man  would  venture  to  oppose  us  f "  It 
certainly  required  a  brave  man  to  do  so. 

"  Mr.  Pendragon/'  cries  the  chairman,  as  a  man  gets  on  his  legs  and 
bows  to  the  chair. 

Mr.  Pendragon  is  a  tall,  slovenly-looking  Scotchman,  with  lantern 
jaws  and  lank  hair,  and  an  ungainly  body  and  limbs  that  don't  seem  to 
belong  to  one  another  at  all,  and  to  own  no  common  allegiance  to  the 
body  or  any  part  of  it ;  for  one  leg  twists  one  way  and  another  bends 
the  other  way,  one  arm  goes  up  and  the  other  down,  and  all  of  them 
seem  to  act  without  consulting  Mr.  Pendragon's  wishes  on  the  subject 
— 80  that  the  serpents  who  acted  as  substitutes  for  legs  in  the  well 
known  mythological  character,  couldn't  have  moved  about  more  inde* 
pendently  of  the  man  they  were  attached  to,  than  Mr.  Pendragon*s  legs 
and  arms  did  with  regard  to  him. 

Mr.  Pendragon  is  a  hard-headed  man  from  the  University  of  Aber- 
deen. He  has  no  more  sentiment  than  a  hippopotamus,  aud  doesn't 
pretend  to  have  :  and  he  cares  no  more  for  ladies'  smiles  or  frowns,  than 
a  crocodile  cares  for  sunshine  or  showers.  He  gets  up  and  tells  his 
auditors  that  it  may  be  all  very  pretty  to  turn  sounding  periods,  and 
quote  poetry,  and  smirk  at  the  ladies  (and  here  he  looks  contemptuously 
on  Filagree,)  but  all  that  isn't  argument.  If  women  are  the  intellectual 
equals  of  men,  why  don't  they  show  it  ?  What  have  they  done  ? 
Written  poetry  ?  Certainly.  Not  very  good  poetry,  perhaps,  and  not 
always  the  most  delicate  either  (here  he  grins  sardonically,  and  some 
one  shouts  ''  order.")  He  looks  on  him  contemptuously,  and  says  "  of 
course,  he  never  suspected  the  honourable  member  of  having  heard  of 
Sappho— far  less  of  reading,  or  of  having  the  ability  to  read,  her  works." 
The  honourable  member  thus  snubbed  blushes  and  looks  angry,  and 
sinks  into  silence.  Pendragon  goes  on  and  lashes  poor  Filagree  dread- 
fully— ^his  sarcasm  is  looked  on  by  us  as  something  like  Lord  Brougham's, 
only  more  severe.  The  brute  absolutely  ridicules  female  pretensions  to 
intellectuality,  thinks  them  amusing  dolls  to  those  who  like  such  play- 
things, and  very  useful  as  cooks  and  upper  domestics — but  thougn  he 
believes  they  have  sends,  he  thinks  tneir  possession  of  minds  very 
doubtful  indeed.  His  speech  is  a  "  crusher :"  he  does  not  get  any 
cheers  when  he  sits  down,  but  people  feel  uncomfortable,  and  don't  know 
how  to  answer  him. 

"  Mr.  McGrady,"  says  the  chairman.  Immense  cheering  from  all 
parts  of  the  room  follows,  as  Mr.  McGrady  gets  on  his  legs.  He  is  an 
Irishman,  and  the  great  speaker  of  our  club.  Where  he  was  bom,  what 
he  is,  where  he  was  educated,  what  he  was  taught,  how  he  lives-^ 
all  these  things  and  many  others  are  deep  mysteries,  and  seem  to  be 
constantly  so  in  the  case  of  gentlemen  from  the  sister  isle.  But  he  can 
talk  faster  than  any  man  in  the  club  on  his  legs,  he  can  quote  Tommy 
Moore,  and  Byron  by  the  yard,  and  he  has  a  saucy,  self-satisfied,  laughing 
manner  of  saying  every  thing  that  always  ensures  him  a  round  of 
applause  at  the  end  of  each  sentence.  He  is  just  the  man  to  follow 
Pendragon :  he  comes  like  the  omelette  soufflee,  after  the  piece  de 
resistance.     He  can't  argue,  but  he  can  quiz,  and  joke  and  bully,  and 
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80  overwhelm  his  opponent  with  a  hurricane  of  words,  that  if  jou  doA*t 
agree  with  him,  70a  can*t  find  any  "  raw,**  to  which  to  apply  the  lash 
in  opposing  him.  A  hlack-eyed,  square-faced,  merry  and  impudent 
looking  fellow  is  Mr.  McGrady,  and  the  moment  his  "  Misther  Chairman" 
is  heard,  every  face  relaxes  into  a  smile,  and  every  one  looks  for  the  fun 
that  is  to  follow — except  Pendragon,  who  never  smiles  much,  and 
doesn't  like  fun,  except  Scotch  fun,  which  to  English  notions  is  no  fun 
at  alL 

McQrady  comes  out  in  strong  force  to-night  He  quiszes  Pendragon 
immensely  and  makes  his  audience  roar  by  his  imitations  (pretending 
they  are  unconscious  ones)  of  the  Scotchman's  style  of  speaking.  Pen* 
dragon  never  heeds  all  that ;  but  sits  listening  for  a  bit  of  real  "  argu- 
ment "  and  never  hears  a  word  of  it  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  speech 
which  lasts  half  an  hour,  and  yet  is  delivered  at  railroad  speed  and 
crowded  with  quotations  firom  every  book  that  is  poetical  from  the  veiy 
Psalms  of  David  down  to  Mrs.  Norton's  last  work — as  thickly  as  an 
omnibus  is  stuffed  with  ladies  and  babies  on  a  wet  day.  Thunders  of 
applause,  and  the  waving  of  every  handkerchief  carried  by  a  lady  in  the 
room,  follows  McGrady,  as  he  takes  his  seat,  and  poor  Filagree  feels 
that  even  he  has  had  the  ''  shine  taken  out  of  him  as  a  fast  young 
hon-member  whispers  to  his  friend. 

Mr.  Puffy  follows :  and  Mr.  Puffy  is  like  a  pig  waddling  after  a  stag 
in  comparison  with  McGrady.  Pufiy  is  slow  and  solemn  and  rather 
stupid ;  then  Puffy  has  a  habit  of  forgetting  where  he  was  in  his  sen- 
tences, and  as  he  is  strongly  suspectea  of  writing  his  speeches  before- 
hand, he  sometimes  tags  on  the  wrong  ending  to  one  period,  and  this 
evening  he  startles  his  audience  by  saying  "  Woman,  Sir,  can  never, 
until  the  state  of  Society  bo  greatly  altered," — ^a  pause  during  which 
Puffy  tries  to  recollect  what  follows,  gets  confased,  and  at  last  thinking 
he  has  found  it  says — **  as  a  former  speaker  said,  be  properly  and  de- 
cently discussed  in  this  room,"  which  very  remarkable  conclusion  was 
by  no  means  what  Mr.  Puffy  intended  to  say,  but  caused  no  little  con- 
fusion among  the  ladies,  cries  of  order,  and  shouts  of  laughter. 

Several  more  gentlemen  make  several  more  speeches  with  more  or 
less  success ;  and  then  Filagree  replies,  but  he  is  very  nervous  and  some 
one  whispering  to  him  that  his  side  is  two  to  one  against  the  others  ; 
Filagree  cuts  his  speech  short,  and  sits  down,  taking  care,  however,  to 
wind  up  with  the  one  magnificent  sentence,  that  he  had  carefully  pre- 
pared and  pruned  days  ago ;  for  it  is  a  fact  that  all  young  speakers 
compose  a  "  wind-up,"  to  their  speeches,  and  whatever  turn  the  discus- 
sion may  take,  they  always  contrive  to  drag  it  in  at  the  end,  with  more 
or  less  success  according  to  their  natural  tact.  Do  not  many  speakers 
in  another  Great  Debating  Club  do  likewise  ?  Don't  we  often  as  we 
read — "  At  all  events,  sir,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  this  discussion, 
I  feel  that  the  subject  is  one  which  will  receive  the  deepest,  and  most 
solemn  consideration  of  this  house,  as  one  on  which  the  prosperity,  the 
honour,  and  the  glory  of  this  great  country,  and  her  future  destiny 
amid  the  nations  of  the  earth,  in  no  small  degree  shall  rest."  Don't  we 
often  I  say,  when  wo  read  this,  think  of  the  statesman  at  home,  sitting 
down,  composing,  and  polishing  it  off  ready  for  the  occasion,  as  we  have 
so  often  ourselves  done  with  our  own  peroration  for  the  Debating  Club  1 

Perhaps  the  reader  may  think  that  we  have  laughed  at  our  Club  too 
much.     Truth  to  say,  we  are  by  temperament  disposed  to  look  at  the 
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humorous  side  of  most  things ;  but  don't  let  him  £uicj  that  we  there- 
fore underrate  the  value  of  the  things  themselyes.  "  Be  merry  and 
wise  '*  is  a  venerable  maxim  and  a  good  one,  and  we  are  convinced  that 
our  Club  has  made  us  wiser  and  certainly  no  less  merry.  And  so  we 
heartilj  wish  that  it  may  prosper,  and  all  similar  institutions  with  it. 
We  believe  that  the  two  first  steps  taken  by  a  new  community  to  show 
their  intellectual  progress  (and  we  speak  from  what  we  have  seen  at 
home  and  in  the  colonies)  are — ^first  to  establish  a  newspaper — and 
seoondly  to  open  a  Debating  Olub. 


SOUTH    AFRICAN    INCIDENTS. 

NO*    V. — KA7IR  OBATITimK. 
BT  ALFBED  W.  COLB. 

It  is  strange  that  Exeter  Hall  has  lately  been  so  silent  on  the  subject 
of  the  cruel  wrongs  inflicted  on  their  pet  Kafirs,  bj  those  ruthless  re- 
probates, the  English  colonists.  It  is  not  long  since  the  Aborigines 
rrotection  Society  were  assuring  those  who  knew  no  better  that  the 
Xafirs  were  a  mUd,  peaceful,  harmless,  and  inoffensive  race,  persecuted 
bj  the  barbarous  Dutchmen  and  Englishmen  of  South  Africa,  and 
goaded  into  war&re  against  their  will. 

These  9oi-disatU  philanthropists,  who  confine  their  sympathies  to  the 
possessors  of  black  skins,  and  who  would  no  more  think  of  pitying  their 
murdered  and  robbed  fellow-creatures  with  white  ones,  than  of  weeping 
over  the  untimely  fate  of  the  lamb  whose  fore-quarter  smokes  upon 
their  table — these  advocates  of  every  one  whose  acquaintance  with 
nether  garments,  or  any  other  garments,  is  yet  to  be  made,  must  have 
been  rather  dbconcerted  at  a  few  of  the  facts  recently  published  in  the 
public  papers  touching  the  conduct  of  their  proteges  towards  their 
prisoners  of  war.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  Kafirs  not  only  put  their 
prisoners  to  death,  but  also  to  the  cruellest  and  direst  tortures,  such  as 
roasting  alive,  and  handing  a  man  a  slice  of  himself  vfhen  he  complains 
of  hunger. 

Exeter  Hall,  I  say,  is  silent  when  these  facts  come  to  light.  But 
would  it  not  have  been  more  honest  and  honourable  in  Exeter  Hall  to 
have  said,  "  We  have  been  deceived,  and  we  have  deceived  others  ? 
Now  that  these  horrible  wretches  are  shown  to  us  in  their  true  light, 
we  will  not  laud  them  for  virtues  they  don't  possess,  nor  abuse  our  own 
countrymen  for  seeking  to  defend  themselves  against  their  atrocities." 
But  Exeter  Hall  says  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  the  Aboriginal  Secretary, 
with  the  unpronouncable  name,  writes  no  letters  to  the  Times  to  apolo- 
gize for  the  very  great  mistakes  he  previously  made  as  to  the  character 
of  his  pets  aforesaid. 

Meanwhile  there  have  been  several  cries  of  very  natural  and  reason- 
able indignation  launched  forth  in  the  papers  against  the  barbarians  of 
Cafiraria,  and  one  writer  went  so  &r  as  to  recommend  (and  the  Times 
had  the  boldness  to  print  the  letter)  that  Kafirs  should  be  hunted  down 
in  South  Africa,  like  wolves  of  old  in  England,  and  a  price  set  on  their 
heads,  till  the  whole  race  is  exterminated.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that 
we  must  admit  Kafirs  to  possess  souls,  in  which  respect  they  must  be 
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pronounced  superior  to  the  wolves,  though  in  every  other  point  the 
comparison  between  the  two  animals  is  a  decided  injustice  and  insult 
to  the  quadruped. 

Gratitude  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  virtue  evinced  by  the  most 
savage  of  human  beings — ^nay,  even  by  wild  beasts  themselves;  but 
even  this  redeeming  point  is  generally  wanting  in  the  Kafir  character. 
The  man  whose  life  you  spare  or  save  to-day,  will  cut  your  throat  to- 
morrow, if  your  death  will  benefit  him  to  the  value  of  a  cowrie.  The 
man  who  eats  your  bread,  will  burn  your  house  on  the  first  favourable 
opportunity,  without  the  slightest  compunctions  of  conscience — if  he 
possess  that  troublesome  appendage  at  all. 

Theunis  Van  Zeiler  was  a  prosperous  young  farmer  in  Oliphant's 
Iloek.  He  had  a  good  farm,  a  good  fiock  of  sheep,  and  some  of  the 
finest  cattle  in  South  Africa.  He  was  one  of  the  best-hearted  fellows 
living,  hated  oppression  and  injustice  of  all  kind,  and  was  ever  ready 
with  purse  and  hand  to  assist  any  one  less  prosperous  than  himself. 
He  was  married  to  a  little  woman  well  worthy  of  him,  and  had  two 
sturdy  little  olive-branches  for  their  joint  comfort.  His  land  was 
tolerably  removed  from  the  usual  scene  of  Kafir  depredations — so  that 
his  cattle  was  not  purloined  above  two  or  three  times  a-year,  in  which 
respect  he  was  more  fortunate  than  many  of  his  brother  fanners,  who 
look  upon  a  weekly  theft  of  some  of  their  best  cows  and  oxen  as  a  matter 
of  course,  even  in  the  times  of  peace,  while  in  war  they  are  subject  to 
the  additional  inconvenience  of  having  their  houses  burnt,  and  running 
the  daily  risk  of  being  butchered,  with  all  their  family. 

It  was  a  lucky  thing  for  Theunis  that  he  was  so  advantageously 
located  ;  for  had  he  been  a  little  nearer  to  the  frontier,  his  fine  fat  oxen 
and  jolly-looking  cows,  would  have  attracted  almost  daily  visitors  from 
the  neighbouring  nation  of  thieves.  A  Kafir  has  an  astonishingly  keen 
eye  for  sleek  kine. 

Among  the  many  solemn  absurdities  of  the  treaties  that  were  made 
between  the  Colonial  government  and  the  Kafirs  was  one  that  none  of 
the  latter  nation  should  be  permitted  to  enter  the  colony  without  a 
"  pass,**  signed  by  one  of  our  resident  agents  in  Caffraria,  and  obtained  at 
the  solicitation  of  the  chief  of  the  tribe  to  which  the  man  seeking  it 
belonged.  I  will  leave  the  reader  to  guess  how  far  it  was  possible  in  a 
frontier  of  some  hundreds  of  miles  very  thinly  populated  to  prevent 
any  Kafir  that  chose  from  passing  the  boundary  without  the  required 
authority.  No  doubt,  if  he  attempted  it  at  the  very  spot  where  there 
was  a  "  post**  or  military  station,  he  would  be  stopped  and  sent  back 
sans  ceremonie;  but,  of  course,  these  posts  are  precisely  the  places 
he  would  avoid,  and  as  he  did  not  appreciate  to  the  full  extent  the 
luxuries  of  a  high  road,  he  would  enter  the  colony  by  way  of  the  bush, 
or  the  plain,  or  the  mountain,  as  chance  or  a  short  cut  prompted.  When 
in  the  colony  he  was  liable  to  be  asked  for  his  pass  ;  but  here  again  he 
could  escape  the  ordeal  by  saying  that  he  was  a  Fingoe — a  race  of  men 
formerly  in  servitude  to  the  Kafirs  and  exactly  like  them  in  personal 
appearance  and  released  by  Sir  Benjamin  D* Urban  in  a  former  war, 
and  imported  into  the  colony  under  British  protection.  If  even  this 
plea  failed,  he  could  say  he  had  lost  his  pass,  and  if  he  were  disbelieved 
his  only  punishment  was — to  be  sent  back  again. 

The  farmers  were  naturally  suspicious  of  travelling  Kafirs,  even 
when  provided  with  passes — for  it  was  a  plan  of  these  rascals  to  come 
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into  the  colony  and  obtain  employment  as  herdsmen  on  some  farm,  and 
of  course  totaJce  an  early  opportunity  of  walking  off  with  all  the  cattle 
under  their  care.  The  reader  may  be  surprised  at  any  one  giving  them 
such  employment^  but  he  is  little  aware  how  scarce  is  labour  of  every 
kind  in  the  colony,  and  how  people  run  every  risk  rather  than  be  left 
quite  destitute  of  assistance. 

One  day  Theunis  Van  Zeiler,  was  standing  at  the  door  of  his  home- 
stead smoking  his  morning  pipe,  and  watching  a  dark  figure  that  was 
gradually  approaching  the  house.  He  saw  that  it  was  a  Fingo,  or  a 
Kafir — but  certainly  not  one  of  his  own  people.  The  man  was  dressed 
with  simply  an  ox-hide  over  his  shoulders,  and  reaching  to  his  knees. 
He  carried  a  knobbed  stick  in  his  hand,  had  two  large  rings  through 
his  ears,  several  curtain  rings  on  his  arms,  and  a  row  of  beads  round 
his  head,  but  no  covering  on  it.  He  was  a  tall  well-made  fellow  of  a 
dark  copper  colour,  and  with  a  set  of  features  not  by  any  means 
repulsive,  though  he  had  one  unsightly  scar  of  a  gash  on  his  left  cheek. 

Theunis  addressed  him  in  Dutch  as  he  drew  near,  but  the  man  shook 
his  head  to  intimate  that  he  did  not  understand,  and  spoke  a  few  words 
of  Sichuana  (or  the  Kafir  tongue).  Theunis,  who  employed  a  great 
many  Fingoes,  had  picked  up  a  little  of  the  language  and  asked  the  man 
who  he  was  ?     "A  Kafir,"  was  the  bold  reply, 

*'  Where  is  your  pass  ?  " 

"I  have  not  got  one/ 

**  Candid  at  all  events,"  thought  Theunis,  and  he  rather  liked  the 
man  for  his  honest  straightforward  avowal,  as  he  was  heartily  sick  of 
the  shufifiing  and  prevarication  usually  employed  by  these  gentry. 
However  he  went  on  thus  : — 

"Then  I  must  give  you  up  to  the  next  post  and  have  you  sent  back.'' 

The  Kafir  answered  that  he  would  rather  be  killed  at  once.  This 
excited  Theunis's  curiosity,  and  by  dint  of  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and 
circumlocution,  he  managed  to  elicit  this  account  from  the  man — that 
he  had  been  very  rich  and  possessed  hundreds  of  cattle,  and  that  he 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  the  chief  of  his  tribe ;  that  he  had  a  great 
enemy  in  a  certain  "  rain-maker"  (or  professed  wizard),  who  was  con- 
stantly trying  to  set  the  chief  against  him  'and  eventually  succeeded 
in  doing  so;  that  the  chief,  however,  under  the  rain-maker's  advice 
did  not  come  to  an  open  rupture  with  him  at  once,  but  employed 
artifice  to  justify  his  deeds  outwardly — ^thus,  knowing  that  he,  the 
relator  of  the  story,  had  a  daughter  who  was  promised  in  marriage  to  a 
neighbour  who  was  going  to  give  an  immense  number  of  fine  cattle  for 
her,  the  chief  sent  to  demand  her  for  himself  and  for  nothing ;  that 
he  remonstrated,  and  in  the  mean  time,  let  his  neighbour  take  the 
girl  and  receive  the  cattle  stipulated  for;  that  immediately  after- 
wards his  cattle  and  everything  he  had,  were  seized  by  the  chief,  and 
that  he  only  escaped  with  his  life  through  the  friendly  aid  of  one  of 
the  emissaries  of  the  chief,  who  intended  to  put  him  to  death,  by  that 
very  pleasant  process  invented  by  these  barbarians  of  rubbing  a  man 
over  with  grease,  chaining  him  to  the  ground,  close  to  an  ant-hill,  and 
then  breaking  the  hill  and  letting  the  ants  out  to  crawl  over  him,  and 
eat  his  fiesh  from  his  bones. 

Poor  Theunis  was  touched  and  horrified  by  the  man's  story,  and  could 
not  resist  his  imploring  appeal  to  afford  him  protection.  He  therefore 
counselled  the  man  to  pretend  that  he  was  a  Fingo,  and  he  took  him 
into  his  service  as  a  herdsman,  on  the  usual  wages. 
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Meyolo^  the  Kafir,  behaved  like  a  good  servanti  took  every  oare  of  his 
herd,  and  never  let  any  of  them  go  astray,  so  that  Theunis  Van  Zeiler 
congratulated  himself  on  the  result  of  his  kindness,  and  almost  mado 
his  little  wife,  to  whom  he  confided  his  secret,  do  the  same.  But  she  had 
an  unconquerable  antipathy  to  a  Kafir,  and  no  amount  of  oaths  and 
protestations  from  the  lips  of  any  one  of  them  could  quite  remove  the 
latent  fear  of  treachery  of  which  she  felt  conscious,  when  they  were  in 
question.  She  almost  wished,  indeed  (though  she  kept  the  wish  to 
herself,)  that  Meyolo  would  vanish  some  fine  day,  with  two  or  three,  0r 
even  a  dozen  of  the  cattle,  and  never  appear  again,  so  that  they  might  be 
relieved  from  the  sight  of  him.  But  Meyolo  did  no  such  thing.  He 
returned  home  every  evening  from  the  grazing  grounds,  and  brought 
his  herd  faithfully  with  him. 

He  had  been  in  Theunis  Van  Zeiler's  service  about  three  months, 
when  the  Kafirs  had  become  unusually  ^'troublesome"  as  it  is  termed* 
Thus  not  content  with  stealing  cattle,  they  had  in  one  or  two  instances 
shot  the  herdsman  also.  They  had  committed  one  or  two  highway 
robberies  into  the  bargain,  and  were  getting  more  saucy  every  sucoes- 
sive  day.  At  length  the  Colonial  Lion  (sluggish  brute  that  it  is,}  was 
beginning  to  be  roused.  Complaints  of  Kafir  depredations  on  the  most 
extensive  and  daring  scale,  poured  in  without  cessation,  till  his  Excel- 
lency, the  Governer  for  the  time  being,  found  it  necessary  to  send 
remonstrances,  and  even  hints  of  chastisement  to  the  thieves  and  mur- 
derers over  the  boundary.  These  messages  were  received  with  the  usual 
respect — that  is  to  say,  they  were  laughed  at,  and  the  Governor  was 
challenged  in  school-boy  phrase  to  *'  come  on  if  he  dared."  In  fine,  a 
Kafir  war  was  breaking  out. 

Our  friend  Meyolo  expressed  the  greatest  horror  of  this  event,  and 
hoped  that  the  Kafirs  would  not  venture  into  his  part  of  the  country. 
He  requested  his  master  to  give  him  plenty  of  ammunition,  and  a  gun, 
and  he  promised  to  fight  bravely  for  his  charge  in  case  of  an  attack. 
Theunis  was  more  pleased  than  ever,  and  trusted  him  implicitly. 

Mrs.  Van  Zeiler  removed  her  children  to  a  friend's  house  further 
from  the  frontier  on  the  general  ground  of  danger,  though  in  her  heart 
she  knew  that  she  distrusted  Meyolo  as  much  as  she  did  the  rest  of  the 
Kafir  nation.  Theunb  enrolled  himself  in  a  volunteer  corps  for  the 
defence  of  his  part  of  the  country,  and  even  enlisted  Meyolo  for  the 
same  purpose. 

Oliphant's  Hoek  had  hitherto  escaped  more  than  a  few  thefts,  though 
it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Kafirs  would  long  remain  away  from 
one  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of  the  colony,  and  where  perhaps  the  best 
cattle  were  to  be  found.  Rumours,  in  fact,  at  last  began  to  circulate 
of  stray  Kafirs  being  occasionally  seen  skulking  about ;  but  the  bush 
which  is  very  dense  in  some  parts  of  the  district  always  enabled  them 
to  escape. 

One  day  Meyolo  came  in  haste  to  his  master,  to  inform  him  of  a 
discovery  he  had  made.  He  had  seen  a  Kafir  skulking  about  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  farm,  and  he  had  followed  him  unseen  by  literally 
creeping  along  on  his  stomach.  He  said  that  he  had  seen  him  joined 
by  another  Kafir,  and  had  then  overheard  their  conversation.  It  was 
about  a  plan  they  had  formed  with  six  others  of  surprising  Van  Zeiler^s 
homestead,  murdering  the  inhabitants,  and  carrying  off  all  the  cattle. 
They  were  to  do  this  that  very  evening  at  sunset,  when  the  cattle  would 
be  all  together,  and  the  people  on  the  farm  least  prepared  for  a  hostile 
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attack.  Thej  were  to  meet,  and  remain  concealed  at  a  certain  spot 
where  there  was  a  great  deal  of  hush,  and  arrange  the  attack  an  hour 
before  sunset.  The  first  thought  of  Theunis  was  to  be  on  bis  guard, 
and  without  seeming  to  know  anything  of  the  stratagem  to  be  prepared 
to  repel  the  attack.  But  Meyolo  cleverly  pointed  out  to  him  that  if 
he  used  stratagem  instead,  and  collecting  a  little  force  quietly,  surrounded 
the  Kafirs,  they  would  all  fall  into  his  bands  at  once,  and  by  means  of 
threats  he  might  extract  from  them  farther  information,  touching  the 
plana  of  their  comrades,  which  would  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the 
colony. 

Theunis  caught  at  the  idea.  In  the  first  place,  it  seemed  likely  to 
prevent  bloodshed  especially  among  his  own  people — in  the  second 
place,  if  he  succeeded  in  this  little  coup  de  grace  it  would  be  a  brilliant 
affair  to  him  and  might  greatly  serve  his  country.  He  therefore  ordered 
his  men  to  assemble  quietly,  and  he  told  his  wife  of  his  design.  She, 
of  course,  poor  simple  woman,  begged  him  to  desist  from  the  enterprise 
and  to  fortify  his  house,  and  stand  a  siege  even  if  it  lost  him  his  cattle. 
But  he  disregarded  such  inglorious  advice,  and  determined  to  go  forth. 
He  and  his  men  set  out  separately,  according  to  arrangement,  mounted 
and  armed,  and  were  to  meet  at  a  certain  spot  (by  various  routes) 
just  beyond  the  Kafirs'  place  of  rendezvous,  and  were  then  to  make  for 
the  latter  place  and  "  be  down  on  "  the  thieves. 

When  Theunis  reached  the  spot  he  found  two  of  his  men  already 
there,  and  he  was  soon  joined  by  two  more  (one  of  them  a  mere 
lad.)  He  now  only  waited  for  the  remaining  man  who  was  Meyolo 
hinuielf.  He  was  anxious  for  him  to  come,  but  he  consoled  himself 
with  the  idea  that  the  wily  felloW  was  perhaps  only  following  up  further 
traces  and  getting  still  better  evidence  to  assist  them  in  their  attack. 
^  What's  that  1 "  cried  one  of  the  party. 

''  A  Kafir,  by  Heaven,"  said  another  as  he  saw  a  dark  looking  object 
winding  through  the  bush :  and  he  raised  his  gun  io  fire. 

"  Hold  "—cried  Theunis—"  for  God's  sake  don't  fire.    It  may  be 
Meyolo.'' 

*^  I  wish  it  was,  and  that  I  had  fired,"  growled  the  man. 
Just  at  that  moment  there  was  a  crashing  sound  in  the  bush  on  all 
sides — "  Whiz  I  whiz  !  *'  went  the  bullets,  and  two  of  the  little  party 
fell  mortally  wounded.  Theunis  raised  his  gun  when  a  Kafir  shot 
him  through  his  heart — ^it  was  Meyolo  himself  who  did  it !  He  it  was 
who  was  leading  on  the  Kafirs,  who  were  swarming  forth  in  all  direc- 
tions upon  the  devoted  little  band.  The  lad  we  have  mentioned  was 
well  mounted,  and  seeing  an  open  space  he  gaUoped  away  at  the  top  of 
his  horse's  speed.  The  bullets  rained  after  him,  but  he  seemed  to  "  bear 
a  charmed  Ufe  "  for  none  of  them  hit  him.  He  alone  escaped  death 
on  the  spot.  It  was  not  towards  the  house  he  galloped,  for  in  that 
direction  the  Kafirs  themselves  rushed.  Half  an  hour  later  it  was  in 
flames.  Theunis*6  wife  was  never  again  heard  of;  but  who  could 
doubt  her  fate  1  Brutal  violence  and  a  death  of  torture — such  are  the 
Kafirs*  receptions  of  helpless  women  ! 

This  little  ''  o'er  true  tale  "  I  commend  to  the  gentry  I  first  spoke  of 
in  this  paper — ^the  philanthropists  of  Exeter  Hall. 
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Lydia^a  Woman' t  Boook.    By  Mbs.  Newtost  Grosst.amd. 

"  A  woman's  book  "  is  a  somewhat  vague  definition,  as  it  may  si^ify  either 
a  book  written  by  a  woman,  t.  c,  bearing  pre-eminently  the  stamp  of  a  woman's 
mind— regarding  life  entirely  from  a  woman's  point  of  view — or  it  may  mean 
a  book  designed  solely  for  woman's  reading,  and  (for  the  authoress  occasionally 
assames  the  attitude  of  a  teacher)  for  woman's  instruction.  If  the  first 
hypothesis  be  the  true  one,  we  cordially  agree  in  the  appropriate  choice  of 
such  a  title.  Lydia  is  emphatically  a  woman's  book,  written  by  a  **  yetj 
woman,"  feminine  alike  in  its  virtues  and  in  its  faults  ;  most  so,  where  most  it 
should  be,  when  it  treats  of  the  vices  of  evil  dissolute  men,  and  in  the  amiable 
innocence  of  its  unreality,  shows  that  utter  ignorance  of  tho  details  of  its 
subject,  which  it  would  have  pained  us  not  to  discover  in  **  a  woman's  book."  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  Lydia  be  written  for  the  use  of  women,  especially  of  young 
women  and  girls,  we  do  not  consider  the  title  a  fit  one,  for  we  disapprove  of 
one  principle  which  Mrs.  Crossland  distinctly  enunciates,  and  which  has 
apparently  guided,  or,  we  would  rather  say,  perverted  her  taste  in  the  selection 
of  certain  portions  of  her  subject ;  viz.,  that  "  if  the  young  girl  could  bat 
know,  what  the  woman  of  thirty  has  often  proved,*  her  life  would  be  a  happier 
one.  In  order  thoroughly  to  sow  these  seeds  of  mistrust,  which  are  to  bring 
forth  a  harvest  of  happiness,  Mrs.  Crossland  draws  for  her  shocking  example 
snch  an  improbably  "  naughty  man,"  that  really  he  and  his  doings  are  so 
disagreeable,  and  he  takes  us  into  such  questionable  company,  that,  did  we 
possess  either  wife  or  sister,  we  should  forbid  their  increasing  the  sphere  of 
their  knowledge  by  making  his  acquaintance.  Mrs.  Crossland  is  much  more 
at  home,  and  therefore  more  successful,  in  depicting  her  hero's  character,  and 
fulfils  her  own  design  of  ponrtraying  **  what  a  good  woman  would  deem  a 
good  man,' '  without  makmg  him  (as  is  too  often  the  case  with  ladies'  men) 
a  half-sexed  paragon  of  impossible  perfection.  For  the  rest,  the  book  affords 
decided  evidence  of  talent,  shows  much  power  of  thinking  to  a  pnrpose,  and 
contains  sundry  new  ideas  on  important  subjects,  many  of  which  we  conceive 
to  be  just  ones,  although  with  a  few  wo  cannot  agree.  We  argue  from  her 
present  work,  that  the  mind  of  the  authoress  herself  is  in  '^  a  state  of  pro- 
gress," and  we  venture  to  predict  that  Mrs.  Newton  Crossland  will  some  day 
present  us  with  a  much  better  "  woman's  book  "  than  Lydia. 

Catherine  Sinclair,  or  the  Adventures  of  a  Domestic  in  search  of  a  Good  Mittrest, 
W.  TwEEDiE,  Strand. 

Considering  tlmt  before  this  much-enduring  young  person  attains  the  model- 
mistress  her  fancy  has  painted,  she  has  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  a  fashionable, 
a  notable,  a  careless,  a  republican  tyrant,  an  aristocratic-tyr<ant,  an  infidel,  a 
professing  and  a  **  Southern  "  (i.«.  a  slave-holding)  mistress,  it  is  evident 
that  she  must  have  been  endowed  with  a  cat-like  tenacity  of  life,  or  she  would 
never  have  lasted  out  to  be  happily  married  to  Edward  Stanley  at  page  143. 
The  Tale  is  a  reprint  from  an  American  work,  and  is  by  no  means  to  our  taste. 

Zingra^  The  Ovpny.    By  Anvette  M.  Maillard.    G.  Rovtledoe  &  Ca, 
Farring  don-street. 

Whosoever  wisheth  to  read  a  romantic  melodrama  rolled  out  to  the  proper  (?) 
length  of  a  novel  had  better  peruse  the  new  shilling  volume  of  the  railway 
library.  They  will  find  Zingra  a  very  fair  type  of  its  class,  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  its  fellows. 

Ohtertatiant  on  Life  Assurance  Soetetietf  and  Satings  Banks,  by  A.  Scratcht.et, 
^LA.    J.  W.  Parker  &  Soy,  West  Strand. 

Practical  Savings,  Applied    to  Provident  Purposes,    ^c.     By  A.   Robertsox. 
W.  S.  Orr  &  Co.,  Fatemoster  Row. 

These  are  works  which  scarcely  come  within  the  province  of  a  literary  re- 
viewer, we  will,  therefore,  briefly  state  that  Mr.  Scratch  ley's  treatise  evinces 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  his  subjeoti  and  is  sensibly  and  clearly  written, 
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while  liis  views  (as  far  as  we  are  competent  to  decide)  appearjust  and  prac- 
tical. The  object  of  Mr.  Robertson's  pamphlet  is  to  demonstrate,  that  the 
principle  of  life  insurance,  can  be  applied  to  benefit  persons  of  careful  and 
saving  habits,  in  all  ranks  of  society,  and  that  the  small  tradesmen  and  indus- 
trious artisan,  may  participate  in  its  advantages  as  certainly  as  the  larger 
capitalist.  Mr.  Robertson  also  points  out  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  fVom 
Provident  and  FriendlySocieties  and  Benefit  Clubs  too  often  established  upon 
a  basis  oferroneous  calculations.  Both  these  works  are  well  fitted  to  carry 
out  the  object  for  which  they  aro  written,  and  we  recommend  them  to  such  of 
our  readers   s  may  be  interested  in  the  subject  of  Life  Insarance . 

Freaks  and  FoUies  ofFabledom.    J.  Olivieb,  Pall  Mall. 

This  is  one  of  the  tribe  of  Comic  Latin  Grammars,  Comic  Histories  of 
Rome,  &c.  which  have  destroyed  all  feeliug  of  respect,  in  the  minds  of  the 
rising  generation,  for  the  classicalities  whoso  sayings  and  doings,  their  vener- 
able forefathers  spent  their  lives  in  studying  and  quoting.  The  work  in 
question,  purposes  to  be  a  Comic  Lempriere,  but  the  only  comical  thing  we  can 
discover  about  it  is,  tluit  a  man  whoso  jokes  are  all  pointless,  and  puns  exe- 
crable, should  ever  have  undertaken  such  a  task. 

Castle  Deloraine;  or  the  Eutned  Peer.  By  Mahia  Prtscilla  Smitu.  3  vols. 
and  at  R.  Bextlsy,  New  Burlington  Street. 

Had  this  authoress  confined  herself  to  such  innocent  queries  as  "  But  where 
was  Harry  Thornton  ?  '*— '*  has  the  reader  forgotten  Annie  Marsden ! "  &c.  with 
which  these  volumes  are  plentifully  interspersed,  we  would  have  endeavoured 
to  regard  her  efforts  to  secure  the  happiness  of  the  young  people  with  a 
favourable  eye.  But  when  she  sets  up  for  a  teacher,  aud  promulgates  doctrines 
which  would  very  soon  •*  ruin'*  not  only  the  entire  House  of  Peers,  but  the  country 
of  which  that  House  is  at  once  an  ornament  and  a  safeguard,  we  can  only 
congi'atnlate  our  readers  on  the  fact,  that  the  writing  of  the  novel  is  as  tame 
and  weak^  as  the  writer's  views,  religious  and  political,  are  wild  and  dan- 
gerous. 

The  Fortress  of  Komarom  (Comorn).  By  Coi.okel  Sigismuxd  Thaly. 
Translated  by  WiUiam  Rushton,  M.  A.,  James  Madden,  8,  Leadenhall 
Street. 

This  is  a  well  written,  authentic  account  of  the  share  borne  in  the  late 
nungarian  War  of  Independence,  by  the  important  fortress  and  town  of 
Comom.  The  translation  is  good,  and  tiie  work  may  be  reckoned  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  annals  of  modern  Hungarian  History.  In  addition  to  this, 
it  is  replete  with  vivid  interest  to  all  who  love  a  full,  true  and  particular 
account  of  sieges  and  surrenders.  Thalv  speaks  honourably  of  Klapka, 
though  like  all  the  military  patriots,  he  deplores  tlie  blunder  of  his  surrender, 
which  he  has  exposed  better  than  any  of  them.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  that 
Thaly  makes  no  mention  of  the  Baroness  von  Beck,  who  according  to  the 
account  in  that  remarkable  book  which  bears  her  name,  played  no  msignifi-- 
cant  part  among  the  officers  at  Comorn,  and  who  was  there,  as  she  states,  at 
Klapka*8  surrender. 

Tit  Garland  of  Gratitude.  Br  Joseph  Dabe.  FirsUinffS,  Bv  Wilmam 
Whitmohe.    Johx  Chapm ax,  142,  Strand. 

We  take  these  two  little  works  together,  because  they  are  of  the  same  kind, 
and  happen  to  have  come  under  our  notice  at  the  same  time ;  but  the  latter 
only  was  published  in  the  present  season,  the  former  being  of  somewhat  older 
date.  They  are  collections  of  poems  written  by  working  men,  and  are  full  of 
interest  as  sij^ns  of  the  times.  If  they  do  not  attain  to  the  loftiest  heights  of 
poetical  inspiration,  they  are  without  pretension  to  such  excellence,  and 
achieve  fairly  what  they  attempt,  viz. — the  lyrical  expression  of  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  which  stir  within  the  great  heart  of  the  people.  Such  minstrels, 
sing  to  them  songs  which  they  understand— which  appeal  directly  to  their  feel- 
ings. Singers  more  learned  and  more  lofty,  often  tail  to  make  music  to  their 
cars. 

Judged  by  the  canons  of  criticism,  these  "  Essays  in  the  intervals  of  busi- 
ness,*' are  by  no  means  to  be  despised. 
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Outlines  of  EoeUiiattieal  Hidoty  he/ore  the  Beformation.    By  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
BoAKE,  M.A.    J.  W.  Fabker. 

This  is  a  useful  little  manual  written  with  gfreat  care  and  considerable  ani- 
mation. There  is  moreover  a  tone  of  reverence  about  it  which  contrasts  very 
favourably  with  the  temper  in  which  compilers  (a  ohiss  of  writers  whose  be- 
setting sin  would  seem  to  be  impertinence)  generally  approach  any  subiect 
which  might  be  vulgarly  supposea  to  demand  some  degree  of  respect  at  their 
hands.  Chronological  tables  are  appended  to  the  volume  together  with  a 
series  of  questions,  which  will  greatly  assist  the  student  in  arranging  his 
information  under  separate  heads  so  as  to  keep  it  ready  for  use.  The  preface 
acquaints  us  with  the  degree  and  nature  of  tlie  controversial  feeling,  which 
Mr.  Hoare  considers  inalienable  from  a  due  examination  of  Church  Ilistory, 
and  his  reference  to  authorities  sufficiently  prepares  us  for  the  colour  which 
this  feeling  has  assumed  in  his  own  mind.  Into  these  matters  it  is  not  our 
province  to  enter.  It  may  be  enough  to  say  that,  in  measuring  the  great 
character  and  prominent  events  of  Church  History,  the  common  standard  of 
orthodox  Protestantism  is  in  constant  requisition. 

Aee<mnt  of  the  PuUio  Prieon  of  Valencia,  with  Obgervations,  By  Captaix 
Haoosoohib,  B.N.,  E.H.    Charles  Gilpik,  5,  Bishopigate-itreet  Without. 

The  Penny,  a  Bleenng  or  a  Curu,  an  Enay.    Ondock,  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Bow. 

A  Ballad  of  the  Waldenseu,  By  the  Rev.  E.  WiDi  Culsha,  B.A.  Whittaxsr 
and  Co.  ProUdant  MemoriaU, — Poeau,  By  the  same.  Wbbtheui  Sl  Hackibtosh, 
24,  Paternoiter  Row.  The  Sailot^t  Guide.— -Short  and  Easy  Rules  for  Veuels  in 
revolving  Storms.    By  W.  R.  Bzbt.    C.  Wiusob,  Leadenhall-itnet. 

Several  pamphlets,  and  other  minor  miscellaneous  **  utterances'*  have  been 
forwarded  to  us,  which  from  their  brevity  scarcely  require  separate  notices; 
We  will  therefore  shortly  mention  that  Captain  Maconoohie,  B.N.,  gives  • 
curious  and  interesting  account  of  the  Public  Prison  of  Valencia,  wherein  by 
a  system  of  rewards  for  good  conduct,  instruction  in  various  trades,  and  other 
equally  judicious  measures,  one  great  object  of  imprisonment,  the  reform 
of  the  culprit,  appears  to  be  attained  to  a  degree  which  would  scare  the 
'*  Qovemors"  of  Pfewgate,  and  the  Penitentiary, irom  their  propriety,  and  then 
throw  the  entire  Police  force  into  nervous  hysterics. — That  the  author  of  the 
Penny,  a  Messing  or  a  Curse^  has  perpetrated  more  platitudes  and  crammed 
more  absurd  quotations  within  the  limits  of  a  teetotal  tract,  than  we  could 
have  conceived  possible — that  Mr.  Culsha,  author  of  Antar,  and  other  Poems^ 
having  kindly  informed  us  that  he  is  not  annihilated  bv  our  former  Criticism, 
(a  fact  which  we  are  delighted  to  leam  of  the  man,  though  we  can  scarcely 
say  as  much  of  the  author)  sends  us  A  Ballad  of  the  WaldSnses,  and  Protesiant 
Memorials  ;  the  former  a  dreary  imitation  of  Macaulay,  the  latter  some  half 
dozen  lays  also  ''after  Macaulay,"  wherein  the  Church  of  Bome  is  made 
answerable  for  innumerable  evils,  past,  present  and  to  come,  with  about  the 
same  degree  of  relation  between  cause  and  effect  as  may  be  traced  in  that  line 
of  the  U^etUd  Addresses^  which  stigmatised  Napoleon  as  one  who,— 

*'  FiUf  the  butchers*  shops  with  large  blue  flies." 

We  feel  we  must  be  very  slow  in  our  perceptions,  but  we  cannot  even  yet 
recognize  a  poet  in  Mr.  Culsha—and  lastly,  that  Mr.  Birt,  author  of  the 
BurtiiQans  Quiie^  has  favoured  us  with  a  broad  sheet,  entitled  Short  and  Basy 
Rules  for  Vessels  in  rewltittg  Storms— of  which  rules  we  think  so  highly,  that  the 
first  time  we  have  the  ill  luck  to  find  ourselves  in  "a  revolving  storm," 
(domestic  or  otherwise,)  we  are  determined  to  apply  them.  In  the  mean 
while,  we  recommend  Mr.  Birt  to  send  a  copy  of  his  *'  rules"  to  the  talented 
editor  of  the  IfautiaU  Magazine,  who  we  are  free  to  oonfess  will  be  a  far  better 
judge  of  their  merits  than  we  are. 
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HABITS  OF  THE  EMPEROE  NICHOLAS. 

{^Fram  the  Journal  of  a  gentleman  just  returned  Jrom  St,  I^eterehurg,'] 

TfUEB  k  oertaiuly  not  in  the  whole  empire  of  the  whole  of  the  Bus- 
8iaB,nor  indeed  in  any  other  country  in  Europe,  a  eentleman's  bed-room 
more  simply  or  more  unostentatiously  furnished  than  t(u»t  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas.  Without  decoration  of  any  kind,  it  contains 
merely  a  small  camp  bedstead,  without  curtains,  a  few  chairs  of  the 
pbinest  possible  form  and  materials,  a  couch  and  two  tables :  there  is 
no  carpety  nor  anything  that  in  the  most  trilling  degree  savours  of 
Ittxurv.  Across  one  of  the  chairs,  and  within  reach  of  the  bed,  is  laid 
an  oli  military  cloak,  which,  from  some  circumstance  (I  could  not 
ascertain  what),  is  a  great  favourite,  and  which  his  Majesty  uses  as  a 
robe  de  chambre.  During  the  winter,  this  room,  instead  of  being 
heated  to  16  or  18  degrees  of  Beaumur,  as  the  Russian  rooms  usuallv 
are,  is,  by  order  of  the  Emperor's  medical  advisers,  kept  at  a  very 
low  temperature,  the  cloak  in  question  is  therefore  not  uufrequeutly 
used  as  an  extra  covering  to  the  bed.  The  Emperor  sleeps)  oii  a 
leather  mattress,  stuffed  with  horse  hair.  He  rises  every  moruiu^, 
winter  and  summer,  at  five  o'clock;  soon  after  which,  he  takes  a  walk, 
alone  and  quite  unattended,  at  a  rapid  pace,  of  about  two  hours, 
round  the  quavs,  by  the  Neva  and  the  Foutalka.  Advantage  is  some* 
times  taken  oi  this  opportunity,  of  approaehinff  his  Majesty  without 
interruption,  to  present  petitions.  This  is  stnctly  forbidden,  but  ii* 
it  be  done  with  tact,  it  is  not  only  pardoned,  but  the  petition  is 
invariably  and  immediatelv looked  into.  A  iriend  of  mine  having  to 
complain  of  a  ^^ross  act  of  injustice,  a  short  time  since,  resolved  un  ad- 
dressing his  Majesty  througn  that  medium,  prepared  his  petition,  aud 
placed  himsjlf  in  a  conspicuous  spot,  bv  which  the  Emperor  passed. 
When  his  Majesty  approached,  wrapped,  as  usual,  in  his  cloak,  and  in 
deep  thought,  my  friend  took  off  his  hat,  and  stood  at  attention.  This  was 
repeated  several  momio^ ;  at  length  the  Emperor  remarked  him, 
aud  seeing  a  paper  in  his  hand,  stopped  suddenly  before  hini,  aud 
said,  "What  nave  you  there?  A  petitiou !  and  for  me?  Why  do 
▼on  not  present  it  through  the  usual  chauuel,  the  Prince  Galitzia  ? 
You  know  this  displeases  me."  Then  in  a  milder  tone,  ''  Donnez^ 
donnez**  he  added ;  "  noue  verrone,*^  The  i)etitiou  was  presented,  the 
Emperor  continued  his  promenade ;  and  a  very  serious  abuse  and 
injustice,  of  which  the  petitioner  had  to  complain,  was  immediately 
inquired  into,  and  remedied.  In  fact,  no  man  ever  yet  had  to  com- 
plain of  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas ;  but  the 
difficulty  is  to  lay  a  complaffit  before  his  Majesty  persoually.    This, 
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howeror,  is  rather  wandering  from  mj  subject — ^the  habits  of  his 
j^Iajesty. 

At  eiffht  o'clock  he  receives  his  ministers,  with  whom  he 
is  occupied  until  nearly  eleten ;  when  ^he  genend  governor  of  8t« 
Petersburg,  General  Schulgen,  and  the  ^roni  maUre  de  poUae^  Qenarsl 
Ghdazoff,  present  themselves,  with  their  reports  containing  tbm  parti- 
culars of  everything  that  has  transpired  in  their  several  departments 
since  their  interview  of  the  preceding  day.  At  twelve  o'clock,  if 
the  weather  permit,  his  Majesty  usually  reviews  one  or  more  of  the 
regiments  of  the  guards,  in  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  palace ; 
himself  giving  the  word  of  command,  and  if  pleased,  or  rather  if  satisfied 
with  the  manoBuvres,  orders  a  silver  rouble  to  be  given  to  each  man 
as  a  gratification  and  an  encouragement.  At  these  reviews  his 
Majesty  is  always  on  foot,  and  displays  the  greatest  aotivitr,  watching 
narrowly  every  action,  every  movement,  of  every  man  and  oSaow  om 
the  ground,  and  expressing  visibly  his  aatis£Mstion  or  otherwise  as  it 
may  present  itself.  That  he  is  devoted  to  his  wddiers  is  most  certain ; 
and  tney,  aware  that  he  does  all  that  can  possibly  be  done  to  amelio- 
irate  their  condition,  are  gratefid,  and  adore  him  in  return.  I  speak 
of  the  guards— of  the  regiments  of  the  line  little  can  be  known,  as 
they  are  never  in  8t.  Petersburg.  Between  two  and  three  o'clock,  he 
invariably  proceeds  on  foot  to  visit  his  daughter,  the  Giand  Duchess 
Marie-Nicnolaiema  the  Duchess  of  Leuditenbeiv,  who  occupies  a 
pabM«  away  from  the  rest  of  the  Imperial  famuy,  with  whom  he 
usually  remains  about  an  hour.  Some  portion  of  the  rest  of  the 
day  he  passes  with  the  Empress  and  the  other  Grand  Duchesses  and 
their  children,  to  the  whole  of  whom  he  is  very  much  attadied.  In 
the  proceedings,  conduct,  education^— in  fiust,  in  everything  con^ 
iiected  with]|the  young  folks,  he  takes  the  greatest  possible  interest, 
making  the  most  minute  inouiries  of  the  govemessess,  tutors  and 
nurses  relative  to  them,  and  frequently  examining  tham  in  their 
studies.  The  rest  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  a&irs — m  the  most  pari 
military.  He  is  roost  abstemious  at  his  meals.  His  breauGwt 
consists  merely  of  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  rusk ;  his  dinner,  usually  either  a 
small  portion  of  plainly  cooked  fish,  or  a  cutlet  or  chop,  a  biscuit  and  a 
glass  of  sherry  and  water;  in  the  evening,  ^  again  a  cup  of  tea.  He 
takes  nothing  more  during  the  twenty-four  hours.  This  is,  however; 
idot  only  a  matter  of  inclination  but  of  absolute  necessity,  as  his 
Majesty  suffers  from  some  internal  disease,  and  the  greatest  possible 
care  is  requisite  to  prevent  him  fi«om  becoming  fiit  mwardfy ;  hence 
it  is  he  is  not  only  obliged  to  live  most  abstemiously,  taking  merely 
sufficient  to  support  nature,  but  to  take  very  great  bodily  exercise. 
Bis  evenings,  his  Majesl^,  as  often  as  possible,  passes  in  the  ^>artmente 
of  the  Empress,  where  the  family  is  united,  and  where  reading  aloud 
is  introduced,  each  becoming  reader  in  his  or  bar  turn,  the  Emperor 
taking  the  book  in  his  turn  with  the  rest.  Occasionally  a  few 
favourite  euests  are  invited  to  these  familv  r^-mitoiM,  and  cards  are 
introduced,  to  which  his  Majesty  has  lately  taken  a  liking  as  a 
relaxation ;  but  at  very  moderate  points,  usuaUy  three  kopecks  sflver 
(a  penny  farthing).  A  short  time  since,  having  been,  aa  vsual,  very 
nnrortunate  at  whist  preference,  and  lost  eighteen  silver  roubles 
(nearly  three  pounds),  a  very  unusui^  heavy  sum  tat  him  eitiier  te 
yrm,  or  lose  at  a  sittbug,  on  rising  fipon  table  ke  obsecvel  to  lua 


«iveDsai7»  iMiffhing,  "  Wghtaftn  nlyer  rouUiM!  well,  well,  I  must 
really  be  your  debtor  untu  wemeet  agai]i,for  upon  mj  word  I  Have 
no  money.  It*s  reaUv  reiy  odd ;  tfaey  never  let  me  hkve  any  money, 
and  I  belieYe,  BeriooBiy,  I  am  the  pooreet  man  in  the  Smpire.  But  I 
shonld  not  acknowledge  this  to  you.  General,  to  whom  I  am  indebted. 
But  don*t  be  afiraid,  I  w31  eontriye  to  have  money  to  pay  you  the 
next  time  we  play."  During  the  GaiBiyal,  the  Bmpeior  and  the 
Grand  Dukee  frequent  the  maaqueradee  at  the  Salle  de  la  Nobleeae 
and  the  O^era  Honae,  unattended,  mixing  with  the  motley  group  as 
other  indinduals,  and  moat  anxioua  that  no  notice  be  taken  of  tnem. 
Nor  ia  he  idle  there.  The  ladiea  intrigue  with  him,  and,  during  the 
evening,  aeveral  maaquea  ace  seen  leamng  upon  hia  arm,  at  which  he 
anpeara  Tory  much  amused.  Provided  a  maaque  be  bi^n  gmtU^^  hi&n 
chauue^  ft  eamoenablemeni  mig  {emiendu)^  it  is  received  by  hia  Majesty 
with  great  kindneas.  i'i/ jr  a  mteore  de  Vegprit^  iamtanemx^  the  oonveraa- 
tion  becomea  animated  between  them;  mmU  $i  Ve$prU  p  mmique,  sm 
Mmfegte  t*em  debamuae  bien  mitt. 

It  muat  be  observed  that  the  maaqoeradea  here  are  not  the  aoenea 
of  noiae  and  riotoua  merriment,  drunkenneaa  and  quarrellinff,  that 
they  are  in  England.  AUia  decorum,  and  any  breach  of  good  con- 
duct that  takea  place  at  them  is  reported  to  hia  Majesty,  and  punished. 
Aa  an  exampla  At  one  of  the  maaqueradea,  at  the  Salle  de  la 
Nobleaae  last  winter,  after  ^e  departure  of  the  JSmperor,  a  Monaieur 
—  '  a  profeaaor  of  the  piano-forte,  waa  waltaing,  and  one  of  the  ner- 
aona  forming  ihe  circle,  putting  out  hia  foot,  catuied  the  dancer  ana  hia 

partner  to  Ml ;  Monaieur on  gaining  his  feet,  gave  the  other  a 

thrashing ;  both  were  immediatdy  arrestea,  and  on  the  following  day 
the  report  waa  made  to  the  Emperor,  who--on  learning  that  Monaieur 

was  a  Prench  subject,  and  the  other  a  son  of  a  tulor,  a  Bussian 

subject,  although  of  French  parentage — ordered,  as  the  renueignemetUM 
and  the  ontoMi^iitf  of  both  were  fiur  from  favourable,  that  the  former 
be  conducted  to  the  frontiers,  and  the  latter  put  into  the  army  as  a 
private  soldier.  The  fiktber  of  the  youth  was  «m  deteapoir.  He, 
fortunately,  was  much  respected  by  some  persons  of  rank  and 
influence,  whom  he  supplied  with  dothes.  He  was  advised  to  petition 
his  Mi^esty.  He  did  so,  the  petition  was  supported,  and  his  Majesty 
was  pleased  to  forgive  him,  on  condition  that  the  father  had  a  sound 
^^9^  inflicted  on  the  delinquent.  The  Frenchman,  who  was  a 
decided  mtmomU  n;^,  was  escorted  beyond  the  frontiers. 

It  is  true  everybody  has  a  right  \o  present  a  petition  to  hia 
Mqeety ;  but  thoae  petitions,  if  presented  through  the  usual  channel, 
unless  supported  by  some  persons  of  influence,  are  seldom  successful ; 
far  instead  of  the  petition  itself  being  laid  before  His  Majesty,  an 
extract  from  it  is  made,  and  his  Majesty  orders  an  investigation  to 
take  place.  Again  the  parties  complained  of  are  usually  friends  of 
those  through  whose  hands  the  petitions  pass:'ti)us  therefore,  with- 
out  powerfiu  influence,  the  proceeding  is  useless,  more  jparticularly  for 
fcreigners.  If  the  representatives  of  the  different  toreign  govenn 
ments  would  interfere  on  behalf  of  those  whose  interest  and  wel&re 
isentrasted  to  them,  it  would  be  otherwise ;  these  abuses  would  not 
«iist»  and  justice  would  be  invariably  obtsined,  as  the  Emperor  would 
at  aU  timea  be  but  too  happy  to  liaten  to  any  xepresentationa  that 
Bight  be  made  to  Urn.    How  mudi,  how  deeply,  was  Lord  Durhsm 
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regretted  when  he  left  this.  His  lordship  did  not  wait  for  the  tedioov 
routine  of  addressing  his  Majesty  through  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  but  addressed  the  Emperor  j^rsonallr  on  all  occasions,  and 
was  encouraged  to  do  so  by  his  Majestj ;  who,  far  from  being  dis- 
pleased, not  only  lent  a  willing  ear  to  his  lordship,  but  honoured  him 
witii  his  personal  friendship.    Innumerable  anecdotes  are  related  of 
Lord  Duraam's  interfering  on  behalf  of  British  subjects.  On  one  occa- 
sion, a  natiTe  of  the  Ionian  Isles  (a  British  subject)  having  a  claim 
against  the  government,  and  not  beins  able  to  obtain  justice  by  the 
usual  means,  driven  to  distraction,  resolved  on  addressing  the  Emperor 
personally.    To  effect  this  he  most  indiscreetly  stopped  his  Majesty 
m  the  street  in  mid-day,  and  in  the  excitement  of  the   moment 
ventured  to  lay  his  hand  on  his  Majesty's  doak.   The  Emperor,  whose 
temper  had  already  been  somewhat  ruffled  by  some  untoward  circum- 
stance, exclaimed,  ^  Qu^eti  ee  que  e^ett  que  cet  homme  la.    Debarraeitez 
mei  de  eet  homme;  rewmifez  20."     The  delinquent  was  immediately 
arrested  and  conveyed  to  prison.     On  the  followmg  day,  bin  passport 
was  prepared ;  and  he,  in  the  custody  of  a  gendarme,  was  bemg  con- 
ducted to  a  steam«boat  which  was  to  convey  hiui  out  of  the  coimtry. 
In  passing  the  residence  of  Lord  Durham,  situated  on  the  English 
quay,  nearly  opposite  the  Embassadere,  the  door  being  open,  aod  he 
being  of  course  free,  entered  and  claimed  the  protection  of  his  Excel- 
lency— who  happened  fortunately  to  be  at  uome.     Lord  Durham 
heard  his  history,  found  that  he  had  serious  grounds  of  complaint,  and 
declined  giving  him  up.    This  produced  a  lecter  of  remonstrance  from 
the  General  !&ukendorff,  who  then  held  the  .position  now  o(*cupied 
by  the  Count  Orloff,  chief  of  the  gendarmerie  and  secret  police.     In 
his  letter,  General  Beukendorff  observed,  ^'  The  man  wan  beituf  senH 
out  of  the  country  hg  the  command  of  the  limperory  which  command  tctin 
eacred;"   to  which  Lord  Durham  replied,  with  that  irnnkne^si  for 
which  he  was  so  much  admired,  and  by  none  more  than  by  the 
Emperor  himself — *'  I  admit  that  the  commands  of  bid  Majestv  are 
sacred ;  but  they  are  not  more  so  than  the  rights  and  liberty  of  a 
British  subject.     This  man  complains,  and  justly,  of  an  act  of  gross 
injustice  on  the  part  of  the  Tribunals.     Let  justice  be  rendered  him, 
and  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  decree  being  issued,  he  shall 
leave  the  country :  but  until  then  he  shall  remain  under  my  roof,  and 
no  power  on  earth  shall  remove  him."     The  affair  was  reported  by 
the  General  Beukendorff  to  the  Emperor,  who  ordered  that  an  inyesti- 

fation  should  immediately  take  place,  the  result  of  which  proved  that 
is  complaint  was  well  founded.  A  decree,  signed  by  the  Emperor, 
was  issued  in  his  favour :  the  money  he  claimed  was  paid  to  him,  and 
within  twenty-four  hours  of  his  receiving  it,  although  his  expulsion 
from  the  empire  was  no  longer  exacted,  he  was  on  his  way  to  Eng- 
land. But  this  is  only  one  of  innumerable  cases  in  which  Lord  Dur- 
ham interfered  by  addressing  the  Emperor  Tiersonally,  where  he  had 
occasion  to  complain  of  a  gross  perversion  ot  justice,  and  in  which  he 
invariably  succeeded.  It  must  also  be  obsen-ed  that  the  Marquis  of 
Clauricarde  is  spoken  of  here  in  the  highest  terms,  for  his  indefatiga- 
ble exertions,  while  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  on  behalf  and  in 
the  interest  of  British  subjects,  and  all  acknowled!»e  that  he  was  a 
most  worthy  representative  of  the  British  Government.  "  Enfn  qu^ 
41  mentait  Hen  de  eon  pageJ'*    How  different  firom  the  ministers  of 
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later  jessn  I  Lord  Bloomfield,  who  lately  left  this  for  Berlin,  on  being 
applied  to  b j  aa  English  gentleman,  under  the  most  serious  and 
aggravating  circumstances  of  injustice,  replied  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible politeness  and  urbanity,  ''  I  should  really,  sir,  be  veiy  happy  to 
assist  you ;  but  my  position  here  being  purely  diplomatic,  I  can  in  no 
way  interfere.  You  wish  me  to  present  a  petition  to  the  En^ror 
for  you.  That  I  cannot  do.  You  wish  me  to  lay  the  case  before  the 
Minister  of  Justice  for  you.  That  i  cannot  do.  Tou  had  better 
address  the  Minister  of  Justice  yourself.  Let  me  have  the  petition, 
and  it  shall  go  through  the  usual  channel.  I  am  sorry  £  cannot  do 
more  than  that."  The  petition  was  sent  through  the  usual  channel^ 
and  the  petitioner  received  a  reply  to  it  four  manthg  after  the  decree 
he  prayed  to  have  ttayed  uhu  iggued-^^  decree  contrarv  to  law  and 
equity,  which  had  been  obtained,  as  it  was  proved,  by  bribery.  * 
The  present  representative  of  the  British  Qt>vemment,  Sir  Hamilton 
Seymour,  a  most  excellent,  amiable  man — a  man  of  great  diplomatie 
talent,  but,  unfortunately,  no  laioyer — has  declined  interfering  in  the 
same  cause,  having  eonsktuted  himself  a  judge,  and  formed  an  opinion 
adverse  to  the  complainant.  It  is  sadly  to  be  deplored  that  the  Mtudy 
of  jurisprudence  and  the  European  languages  should  not  neces^rily 
farm  a  part  of  the  education  of  those  intended  for  diplomatists.  In 
evoy  other  country  in  Europe,  faire  son  droit  fcnms  a  part  of  the 
edu)»Btion  of  every  young  man  of  the  higher  classes,  and  is  absolutely 
neoeasary  ior  those  intended  for  diplomacy,  more  particularly  for  am- 
bassadors, ministers  or  consuls.  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  is  a  linguist ; 
but  the  En^ish  consul  here  is  seriously  deficient,  having  no  knowledge 
of  any  language  but  English. 


BEMINISCENCES— COEPORATE  AND  PAROCHIAL. 

BY  A  BSTtBBB   KBRCHJlKT. 

OiTB  readers  may  be  curious  to  know  the  author  of  the  following 
passages,  and  I  now  inform  them  of  all  I  think  desirable  they  should 
know.  I  am  about  seventy.  I  inspired  my  first  breath  in  the  good 
city  ^  Norwich.  I  inherit  certain  predilections  firom  my  ancestors, 
for  I  am  no  parvenu.  I  am  a  tory — <lo  not  make  a  mistake — I  detest 
conservatism  as  rank  heresy.  I  despise  whiggery,  abhor  radicalism, 
and  would  hang  without  trial  any  chartist ;  in  short  I  am  a  firm 
disciple  of  the  Eldon  school,  a  high  churchman  and  a  tory.     I  have 

retired  from  the  ward  of  A some  years,  to  a  delightful  villa 

neaf  Highgate,  and  I  now  take  my  otium  cum  dignitate  with  every 
luxury  siUTOunding  me  which  an  afiluent  fortune  can  procure.  I  am 
a  county  magistrate.  I  am  a  bachelor;  an  early  disappointment 
corroded  my 

*  The  supposition,  therefore,  that  juatico  is  not  to  he  obtained  in  Russia  by 
foreigners  is  in  the  highest  degree  erroneous.  Justice — ^the  strictest  justice — and  a 
lioll  measure  of  it,  is  at  all  times  to  be  obtained,  by  a  proper  application  for  it  being 
made  to  the  Emperor,  by  the  representative  of  the  oountjy  to  which  the  oomplatn- 
•nt  belokigs.  His  Majesty  is  not  only  willing,  but  most  anxious,  to  aaoertain  when 
any  abu8<»  take  place  in  the  administration  of  the  laws. 
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The  reader  has  not  taken  up  these  papen  to  peroae  the  **  Sarr^im 
qf  Werter;**  but  the  sterner  realities  of  acttuJ  Hfe — sketehes  fircm 
Kving,  breathing  humanity — observations  derived  from  actual  expe- 
rience of  events,  and  from  the  conduct  of  iinscnipiiloas  pretendeips, 
which  are  fast  undermining  the  divine  rights  of  our  glorious  monarchy^ 
and  which  have  entirely  prostrated  my  party.  I  am  not  an  imitator  cf 
Dickens.  His  lucubrations  ore  the  result  of  Aereay.  Mine  are  written 
recollections  from  real  life.  Here,  in  the  winter  of  existence,  I  ean  look 
baekcahnlyon  the  pastwith  proud  sat]sfaction,for  I  have  never  departed 
from  the  ]^th  of  autv  to  my  sovereign,  our  established  church,  or  my 
own  conscience!  I  stul  think  the  people  were  created  to  labour,  and  that 
it  is  designed  by  providence  that  a  tew  shall  govern  the  many ;  henee, 
I  detest^  and  stm  detest  all  innovations,  and  consider  what  many 
call  ''reform  "  merely  an  attempt  to  deslnroy  constituted  authorities, 
in  order  to  establish  anarchy  and  conflision.  My  whole  existence  and 
my  best  energies  have  been  directed  to  oppose  this  fhUadotis  nostrum, 
and  I  shall  die  in  the  sublime  faith  for  wnich  I  have  struggled  in  the 
busy  scenes  of  an  active  career. 

Now,  centle  readers,  you  know  enoi^h.  You  have  the  key  to  many 
of  those  feelings  which  will  be  exhibited  in  these  pages,  and  at  the  rif« 
of  startling  you  by  a  frank  avowal  of  my  political  predilections ;  ye% 
I  deem  it  better  that  our  acquaintance  should  commence  immediately, 
rather  than  to  permit  you  to  conceive  my  character  as  depicted  in  my 
actions  through  Hfe.  Were  £  to  promise  to  relate  the  sorrows  of  my 
^stence,  or  to  give  an  episode  illustrative  of  the  domestic  aflRretiona, 
Or  to  ^lurtray  the  gentler  passions  of  our  nature,  I  might  cause  ex<« 
pectations  which  would  not  be  realised.  No,  these  passages  iriQ 
contain  only  a  portion  of  the  weakness  inherent  in  some  natures, 
in  order  to  give  a  tone  to  the  colouring  of  several  pictores  drawn, 
chiefly  consie^g  of  those  who  have  acted  vrith  mysen  in  public  life, 
and  those  who  have  struggled  against  princij^ee  which,  I  firmly 
believe,  will  one  day  again  be  in  the  ascendant.  The  principles  X 
advocated  and  still  maintain,  induce  me  to  act  vrith  regard  to  the 
reader  in  the  same  manner  that  I  have  to  the  world.  I  shall 
give  from  my  note-book  sketches  whieh  please  myself,  regardless  of 
Anachronisms,  and  as  I  am  completely  shrouded  from  critid»n,  I  can 
have  no  fears  with  respect  to  your  good  or  bad  opinioii. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  this  century  I  located  mvself  in  the 

great  city  of  London.    I  became  a  partner  in  a  firm  in  A street, 

and  by  £ligence,  sobrie^  and  attention  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
wholesale  business,  the  nrst  in  the  city,  and  of  European  celebrity. 
Had  wealth  been  my  aim,  in  a  few  years  this  ffoal  was  obtained ;  but  a 
circumstance  occurred  about  this  period  which  decided  me  in  a  differ* 
ent  course  than  continually  poring  over  the  ledger. 

THB   IKTBieiri. 

.  Thealderman  of  otn*  ward  was  a  wealthy  trader;  he  had  espoused  a 
young  and  beautiftd  lady ;  and  although  his  wife  was  greatly  his  junior, 
yet  to  all  appearances  they  were  happy*  The  aJdmnan  adoKd  his 
pretty  partner ;  and  ahnoet  eveiyone,  and  nmelf  amongst  tibe  number, 
eonsjmred  their  affiMstions  mutual.  Several  duldrcn  came  into  thia 
**Weathing  world  ^'  to  cement  more  closely  their  happiness.     If 


Ifaa  IL  iKMwned  a  fidUng,  it  oonsbtod  in  a  iwMioti  far  Vbe  «t*g»t 
wad  the  aldermaii'fl  carnage  was  put  into  requisition  more  frequently 
tiian  ''tiiegood  easy  man"  thought  necesBsrj ;  yet  he  murmured  not 
-^hia  wi&'a  amuaemcnts  he  madb  his  own.  The  Lord  Mayor's  balls 
and  dinners  during  the  '' splendid  annuals"  were  of  course  yifidted, 
and  the  worthy  magistrate  waa  respected  in  every  society  in  which 
he  mixed.  Mrs.  M.  was  followed,  admired  and  enried ;  her  x&atural 
ease  and  grace  rendered  her  polished  manners  a|preeable  and  deliffhtful 
to  alL  She  was  then  happy  in  her  domestic  cu*cle9  a  contented  wife; 
a  proud  mother ! 

One  evening,  at  a  theatre,  seated  in  their  private  box,  Mrs.  M. 
gated  until  fascinated  by  the  extraordinary  acting  of  one  of  the 
performers.  The  play,  our  immortal  bard's  Bichard  III.,  the  scene 
m  which  *'  Orook  Back "  courts  and  wins  the  Ladv  Anne,  was  so 
eioniBitely  rendered,  that  Mrs.  M.  foi^ot  the  worlo,  her  position 
ana  decorum,  by  expressing  her  admiration  in  terms  k>ud  enough  to 
be  heard  behind  tne  scenes  by  the  inimitable  artiste.  From  that 
eveniuff  her  whole  character  appeared  changed.  Night  after  night 
this  inmtoated  woman  gased  enri^tured  on  the  enslaver  of  her  seni^. 
Sfab  imagined  his  voice,  when  she  was  present,  became  personally  tender 
while  depicting  the  passion  of  love ;  his  eyes,  the  most  expressive  of 
any  optics  in  the  world,  were  always  directed  to  herself,  and  when 
the  actor  delineated  fierce  passions  which  distorted  his  features, 
permeating  through  his  writhmg  frame,  yet  amidst  all  this  whirl  of 
ra&otions,  the  fond  doting  woman  supposed,  when  his  eagle  glance  shot 
up  to  her  dark  full  orbs,  they  emitted  a  softness  and  tenderness  felt 
by  the  man  of  genius  for  such  evident  sympathy.  Alas!  the 
in&tuated  city  matron  had  to  pay  a  fearful  penalty  for  her  highly 
wiooght  fedings.  The  actor  sought  and  obtamed  an  interview  with 
the  aUerman.  He  affected  to  be  delighted  with  the  citizen,  and  the 
citiaen  with  him.  The  child  of  the  stage  became  an  acknowledged 
''lion"  in  the  city.  After  the  ''business  of  the  stage,"  then  the 
Carnage,  the  order  to  the  coachman,  "  home" — ^the  actor,  the  alder- 
man, and  the  wife  in  dangerous  juxtaposition  with  each  other. 
Suppers  containing  the  most  exquisite  disnes  graced  the  alderman's 
telue ;  wines  of  rare  quality  were  on  the  sideboard.  The  former  were 
devoured  with  pleasure,  tne  latter  imbibed  until  reason  reeled  and 
intellect  became  prostrated.  Fear  not,  gentle  readers,  that  I  ani 
about  to  read  you  a  homily  on  sobriety.  While  on  the  one  hand 
I  shall  abstain  from  oSending  the  prejudices  of  those  who  encourage 
an  increase  of  the  revenue,  on  the  other  I  shall  endeavour  to  draw  a 
veil  over  follies  and  crimes  committed — the  liquor  the  excuse !  The 
nxoriouB  husband  carried  his  complaisance  to  the  extent  of  riding 
outside  his  own  carriage  in  order  that  his  spouse  should  enjoy  the 
inteUectual  company  of  the  celebrated  artiste  within.  This  state  of 
tiiines  could  not  lost  for  ever.  Passions,  if  innocent,  may  be 
r^fiOatsd;  but  should  the  slightest  particle  of  "earth,  earthy"  be 
mixed  with  our  sensations,  it  becomes  a  scourge  which  causes  weals^ 
never  to  be  obliterated  in  the  human  breiwt,  leaving  tracinKs  of 
bcnroding  grief  in  the  heart,  which  the  iron  hand  of  time  wiu  not 
alleviate   -a  remorae  undying— desolation  worse  than   annihilation. 

Sis  lovelv  woman,  with  a  nice  appreciation  of  the  ^rand  id  iialui^ 
>  beittiii^l  in  ldience»  the  trancendani  id  literatdre— Ihe  &bihiiir  61 
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lovely  children — ^thewifeof  a  wealthy,  fond  and  indulgent  huaboid, 
fell !  yes,  beneath  contempt.  In  one  moment  the  tempter  caused  her 
to  destroy  her  domestic  hearth  ;  she  lavished  on  an  ingrate,  affections 
which  the  law  of  nature,  the  custom  of  society,  rendered  sacred,  and 
she  dashed  for  ever  the  cup  of  bliss  with  gul  and  bitterness,  and 
caused  the  brand  of  infamy  to  be  seared  hiffh  on  the  forehead  of  an 
affectionate  husband  ana  her  helpless  innocent  offspring.  Her 
conduct  was  detected,  and  the  termination  hurried  herself  into 
hopeless  exile — ^banished  for  ever  from  the  haunts  of  men  the  unhappy 
but  too  confiding  partner  of  her  hapless  destiny. 

Pardon  me  tor  this  introduction ;  haply  I  am  not  used  to  the 
lachrymose  style  of  writing,  but  this  short  history  of  blighted  domestic 
happmess  introduced  me  to  public  life. 

A  neighbour  entered  my  office  shortly  after  the  aldermanic  gown 
had  been  resigned ;  his  object  to  require  my  opinion  on  the  person 
qualified  to  be  distinguished  by  the  chain  aldermanic.  I  could 
perceive  he  alluded  to  myself.  Eecent  occurences  were,  however, 
an  insuperable  bar  to  my  ''  vaulting  ambition" — ^to  stain  my 
hereditary  predilections  by  wearing  a  gown  dishonoured  was  entirely 
out  of  the  question.  The  thought  was  repugnant  to  my  principles. 
I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  had  my  friend  the  alderman  retired 
with  honour,  or  had  the  silent  sepulchre  closed  over  his  remains,  in 
either  of  these  cases,  1  might  have  been  induced  to  wear  the  ''  gilded 
trophy*'  of  city  dignity — to  follow  the  example  of  one  of  my  great 
ancestors  who  once  gloried  in  being  chief  magistrate  of  the  city  of  the 

east.    1    at    once  cut  Mr.  W short  by  a  decided  negative. 

Amongst  those  citizens  who  aspired  to  the  gown,  was  a  person  who 
had  leilt  his  native  mountains  in  search  of  fortune,  and  found  the 
treasure  within  the  city  walls.  He  was  represented  to  me  as  a  toiy. 
The  other  candidates  had  no  states  in  politics.  I  supported  the 
northman,  and  he  was  elected  chiefly  by  my  exertions  and  influence. 
Hence,  I  became  a  public  man — a  mark  for  any  opponent  to  direct 
his  shafts  of  satire  or  ridicule.  Fairly  embarked  in  the  duties  of 
citizenship,  I  proposed  my  own  favourites  for  the  Court  of  Common 
Council ;  I  carried  every  candidate  into  power.  Thus,  the  aldennan 
and  his  satellites  were  my  nominees,  yet  no  person  appeared  sensible 
of  the  chains  which  manacled  him.  Nature  gave  me  an  exterior  of 
great  respectability;  early  in  life  my  hair  became  grey ;  policy  taught 
me  that  suavity  of  demeanour  would  suit  my  personal  appearance ; 
hence  the  power  1  enjoyed  as  a  citizen.  Tne  parishioners  next 
required  my  services,  and  as  the  firm  I  represented  were  by  fiir  the 
largest  rate-payers,  I  complied  with  their  request.  Here,  again,  I 
was  triumphant ;  I  dictated,  in  private,  who  should  fill  the  ofiices  of 
churchwardens;  and  overseers,  and  the  beadles  passed  me  in  the 
streets  with  a  '4owly  obeisance."  The  poor  and  the  paupers  bowed 
and  courteMed,  but,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  I  thought  there  were 
marks  of  fear  rather  than  reverence.  The  master  of  the  workhouse 
was  my  obsequious  slave.  1  gave  him  his  lucrative  position,  and  I 
believe  he  was  grateful.  There  was  one  man  in  office  I  could  not 
bend ;  this  person  was  the  Vestry  Clerk.  While  all  were  paying  me 
homage,  intended^  only  for  oriental  magnificoes,  this  person  treated 
me  with  a  familiarity  perfectly  incomprehensible ;  but  my  natural 
feelings  induced  me  to  respect,  but  I  candidly  confess  I  hated  him. 
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Be^eet  waa  ioduced  because  he  was  an  hereditary  Yestry  Clerk,  and 
the  prejudices  of  education  taught  me  that  it  would  be  utterly  incon- 
nstent  to  attempt  to  displace  an  individual  clothed  with  a  panoply 
perfectly  in  consonance  with  my  tory  prejudices,  hence  the  immunity 
lie  enjoyed.  I  verily  believe  the  impudent  fellow  was  well  aware  of 
his  safety.  Thus  it  will  be  perceived,  that  with  one  exception  I 
directed  powers  which  were  in  consonance  with  my  principles  and 
habits,  without  holding  a  single  office.  Years  passed,  and  this  state 
of  things  continued,  until,  on  an  unfortunate  day,  a  person  came  to 
reside  in  the  parish,  who  caused  a  complete  revolution  (hateful  term!) 
in  my  position.  1  was  not  for  some  time  aware  of  any  misfortune, 
until  a  church  rate  became  necessary  to  support  the  dignity  of  our 
holy  religion.  Little  did  I  suppose,  at  this  period,  that  any  person 
would  have  bad  the  audacity  to  promulgate  a  vulgar  notion  relative 
to  the  wealth  of  the  clergy  being  a  sufficient  cause  why  church  rates 
should  not  be  made  and  levied.  I  had  heard  of  such  impudent 
infidels,  but  providence  had  heretofore  prevented  them  from  coming 
between  the  "  wind  and  my  nobility."  1  did  not  dream  of  opposition^ 
and  I  met  my  vestrymen  in  our  beautiful  church,  and  in  the  comfort- 
able vesby-room  we  were  enjoying  a  pleasine  gossip  before  the  sacred 
business  ror  which  we  met  should  be  proceeded  with. 

Mr.  Churchwarden  Spar,  accompanied  by  the  junior  church, 
Sug,  and  the  three  overseers,  with  the  sidesmen  and  vestry  clerk,  were 
ushered  into  the  sanctum  by  our  liveried  beadles.  I  lifted  my  finger, 
when  Spar,  obedient  to  command,  threw  his  robust  person  into  the 
chair ;  his  eyes  beamed  through  his  specs  with  reverence  on  myself. 
I  seated  myself  with  dignity,  and  was  satisfied  1  Shortly  after  the 
entrance  of  these  officials,  hve  or  six  "  good  men  and  true  "  entered 
the  yestry  room,  and  we  appeared  a  respectable,  because  we  were  an 
Aristocratic  body,  met  to  perform  the  business  of  the  parish. 

Alter  the  minutes  of  our  last  vestry  had  been  read  and  confirmed,  I 
gave  a  look  at  Mr.  W.,  who  rose  and  proposed,  in  an  appropriate 
speedi,  in  which  he  persisted  he  was  an  unworthy  instrument  m  the 
oause,  that  he  wished  the  motion  he  held  in  his  hand  had  been  placed 
in  any  other  person's.  (Cheers.)  He  was  incapable  to  the  perform* 
anoe  of  such  an  important  duty ;  but  having  been  called  upon,  he 
would  not  shrink  from  supporting  our  holy  religion  and  the  church 
and  state.  He  wished  he  possessed  the  eloquence  of  his  him.  friend 
(meaning  myself,  at  which  there  was  great  cheering)  ;  he  should  not 
then  be  at  a  loss  for  arguments  to  support  his  resolution  (hear)  ;  but 
as  it  was,  he  could  not  perform  his  duty  to  that  large  meeting  (about 
twelve) — (cheers) — ^if  he  did  not  allude  to  rumours  in  the  parish  that 
a  buteher,  a  baker,  and  a  few  infidels  were  determined  to  question  the 
holiness,  the  legality  and  usefulness  of  church  rates.  (Tremendous 
cheering.)  Let  them  come  (continued  Mr.  W.,  with  a  triumphant 
flourish  of  his  right  arm),  and  they  will  find  men  assembled  in  this 
yestry  who  dare  opposition.  ("No,  no,"  from  myself.  The  orator 
felt  rebuked.)  W  hat  he  meant  was,  they  won't  come  (cheers)  ;  but  if 
they  did,  they  would  discover  that  the  vestry  were  not  to  be  deterred 
from  the  performance  of  their  duty  by  such  fellows.  Let  them 
come 

At  this  moment  the  door  of  the  vestr}'  opened,  and  as  if  the  iavocsr 
tion  of  our  eloquent  vestryman  had  been  heard,  in  stalked  four  per- 
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MMii.  The  fiweiiKMt,  a  j<mng  mm  ftppoxvntlj  aboat  thiitf  yvn  af 
age,  bow«d  and  retted  himself  a^uut  tlie  wainsootting  of  the 
vestry  room.  The  other  intniders  followed  his  example.  When  th« 
bustle  caused  bj  the  entrance  of  these  persons  had  been  hushed, — 

Mr.  W.  resumed,  but  in  a  veir  subdued  style  of  eloquence.  He 
turned  all  colours.  He  remarked  that,  i^ter  what  he  had  attend,  it 
was  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  his  speech  or  say  more,  and  he  eon^ 
eluded  by  monng  **  That  a  church  rate  of  sixpence  in  the  pound  be 
forthwith  laid  for  the  next  six  months." 

A  pause.  In  vain  I  looked  to  one  of  my  neighbours,  then  to  the 
other.  The  charm  I  possessed  seemed  dissolved,  for  not  one  roee  to 
second  the  rate.  The  intruders  smiled,  but  were  silent.  Maddened 
at  the  conduct  of  my  magnanimous  friends,  I  resolved  to  cany  every* 
t^ing  before  me,  and  with  as  much  suavity  as  I  could  assume,  pointed 
out  to  the  intruders  their  du^  to  God  and  the  church  as  tne  only 
means  to  preserve  them  from  etenud  perdition.  The  fellows  aotualiy 
smiled  ineredulously.  I  descanted  on  the  beauties  of  the  Chriatisn 
religion,  the  self-satis&etion  which  every  upright  man  experienesd 
in  ^rforming  his  devotions  at  the  national  altar,  and  concluded  with 
my  usual  look  of  Christian  defiance  to  any  argument  the  plebeiaDa 
could  adduce  to  invalidate  my  conclusive  evidence  in  favour  of  church 
rates.  I  seconded  the  resolution  amidst  great  cheering  from  my 
friends.  The  strangers  were  provokingly  indifferent  and  profoundly 
silent. 

On  the  rate  being  put,  an  occurrence  took  place,  which  to  my 
dying  daj  I  sbaU  never  forget.  The  astounding  impudence  and  con- 
summate audacity,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  are  before  my  imagina* 
tion ;  and  I  am  even  now  sceptical  whether  an  aU^wise  Deity  or  hie 
arch-enemy  Satan  dictated  to  the  wretches  who  appeared  in  our  vestiy 
the  course  they  presumed  to  take  on  that  eventful  day— «a  day  oft 
which  sounded  the  knell  ot  ^all  my  parochial  ereatness !  But  I  anti- 
cipate. The  leader  of  the  party  stepped  nois^ssly  ieom  the  wainscot 
and  approached  the  sacred  vestry  table,  while  his  followers  encouragel 
him  with  satanic  smiles.  The  person  bowed  with  profound  defersneey 
and  thus  addressed  the  vestiy  :— 

'*  Mr.  Chairman,  before  you  tax  a  suffering,  an  enduring  peoploi 
permit  me  to  ask  you  a  few  questions ;  and,  if  t^ose  intemgatoriea 
are  answered  satisfactorily,  you  will  not  meet  with  any  interruption 
fiv>m  the  humble  being  who  now  addresses  this  vestry.*'  (The  sin« 
gular  voice  with  which  the  stranger  addressed  the  vestry,  confounded 
ns  all ;  the  person  who  spoke  could  be  no  vulgar  innovator,  nor  an 
ignorant  man.) 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  short  demand,  the  vestry  clerk,  believing 
he  was  conferring  a  great  benefit  upon  our  party,  blundered  out  from 
between  his  denched  teeth,  "  Who  are  yon  Y**  to  which  the  stranger 
replied,  in  a  very  ominous  tone,  **  Ton  will  know  who  I  am  soon 
enough.** 

We  were  all  as  dumb  as  brutes*  The  stranger  resumed  i— ^  I  wiah 
to  be  informed,  before  you  make  a  church  rate,  whether  this  ehuroh 
has  not  undergone  a  complete  repair — whether  it  has  not  been 
embellished  and  renovated,  to  render  it  a  proper  temple  in  which  te 
worship  the  Most  Hiffh?"  ..He  paused  for  a  reply ;  no  one  opened 
his  lips,  and  the  intruder  pitoceeded.    "  Whist !  ni  tuimwe^  t    I  hivi 
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iByMrtcd,  with  the  greatest  conirtesy,  what  I  now  demand  as  a  rate* 
payer.  W31  no  one  answer?**  The  curves  of  his  niouth  became 
more  acute,  and  his  nose  eyinced  somewhat  of  disdain,  while  uttering 
these  stingmg  words.  I  «ive  a  signal  to  the  chairman,  and  that 
great  functionary  answered,  *'Yes."  "Thank  yon,"  returned  the 
atnmger,  with  a  smile  irradiating  his  features :  **  I  now  wish  to  know 
whether  the  hiOs  have  been  paid  for  those  repairs  f" 

Ohurdhwarden  8pair :  Yes,  sir ;  all. 

Btranger :  What  balance  have  you  at  the  banker's  ? 

A  dead  silenoe—even  mTsett*  was  completely  nonplussed,  and,  to 
Mnder  things  worse,  our  mcapablo  Tesla^  clerk,  in  spite  of  all  my 
winking,  and  the  pressure  of  my  foot  agftinst  his  own,  under  the  table, 
ebstmately,  and,  as  I  thought,  by  preyious  concert,  divulged  the 
^nth.  Turning  ove^  the  leaves  of  a  book,  he  distinctly  enunciated-* 
*•  Nearly  £500." 

Stranger :  I  presumed  this  was  the  truth.  Thus  you  have  repaired 
the  ehureh  within  the  last  six  months^  have  a  balance  in  hand  of 
4S00,  and  yet  you  meet  here  almost  in  secret,  for  those  who  do  not 
worship  at  y&ur  altar  cannot  know  when  you  are  about  to  tax  them. 
Now,  one  more  question,  and  I  have  done.  I  wish  to  know  the  income 
of  the  parish  for  l^e  support  of  the  church  and  the  vicar  P 

Yeshy  Clerk :  Seven  hundred  a  year ;  £500  to  the  clergyman,  and 
£200  for  the  church. 

I  wished  the  clerk's  tongue  had  been  blistered — ^the  craven ! 

Stnnger :  Thank  you,  sir.  Then  this  church  rate  seems  to  be  an 
unnecessary  taxation  on  the  inhabitants,  many  of  whom,  I  hear,  are 
dissenters.  (CHi,  oh !)  Do  not  (resumed  the  speaker  in  a  musical 
voice  and  with  remarkable  self-possession,  for  he  was  speaking  before 
the  millionaires  of  the  great  cii^,  and  he  knew  this)  mistake  me.  I 
was  educated  in  the  fkiui  of  my  fiithers,  I  bow  at  the  same  ^tarwith 
yourselves,  and  it  is  because  I  wish  to  perceive  the  church  of  which  I 
am  an  unworthy  member  flourish,  and  obtain  a  firm  place  in  the 
affections  of  the  people,  that  I  now  warn  you  of  the  injustice  you 
are  endeavouring  to  perpetrate,  not  only  upon  those  who  may  con- 
scientiously differ  from  the  discipline  of  the  reformed  church,  but 
upon  those  you  are  attempting  to  tax — ^those  who  ^'  kneel  at  the  same 
altar  *'  with  ourselves,  thus  eauwng  that  dissent  you  affect  to  repro- 
bate as  rank  heresy.  Pause,  then,  in  your  resolve;  think  one 
moment;  and  if  you  are  just  men,  if  you  love  the  religion  of  your 
youth,  the  support  and  C(Hisolation  of  your  mature  age,  you  will  not 
penl  that  religion,  or  the  edifice  in  which  we  worship.  Church  rates 
and  tithes  have  caused  all  the  dissent,  for  I  am  firmly  of  opinion  that 
where  sufficient  property  is  left  for  the  decencies  of  worship,  and 
funds  to  keep  the  pastor  in  ease  and  comfort  and  sufficient  to  repair 
the  church,  we  ought  not  to  outrage  the  best  feelings  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  by  exacting  the  produce  of  their  industry.  This  injustice 
rankles  in  the  heart  of  the  poor  man,  when  he  perceives  the  neces- 
saries of  life  are  lessened  in  nis  family,  in  order  that  a  few,  who  affect 
to  be  devout,  may  live  in  luxury  upon  the  credulity  of  others.  I 
therefore  recommend  that  you  resume  the  discussion  upon  the  subject 
this  day  six  months. 

.  His  supporters  who  entered  the  vestry  with   the    remarkable 
Granger  here  cheered  with  great  heartiness,  and  on  gating  around  on 
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my  friends,  I  discovered,  to  my  horror,  that  the  speech  th^  heaxd 
had  disturbed  their  equanimity,. for  some  of  them  lowered  their  eyes 
when  they  met  mine  fixed  upon  them.  I  could  read  the  result  in  an 
instant.  My  own  feelings  were  intense  disgust  at  the  subitanee  of 
the  address,  and  wonder  that  any  fellow  dare,  before  the  richest  mer- 
chants in  the  city,  preach  such  balderdash ;  it  was  in  itself  a  stretch 
of  insolence  perfectly  unpardonable,  and  to  suggest  this  to  us,  the 
fathers  of  the  parish,  and  myself,  the  ruler  of  the  whole  in  council 
and  in  vestry,  was  a  piece  of  presumption  which  absolutely  rendered 
me  speechless  for  some  seconds.  The  lightning's  flash  is  not  more 
instantaneous  than  my  resolve.  I  could  perceive  at  one  glance,  that 
certain  defeat  would  be  the  consequence,  for  myself  to  oppose ;  and 
therefore,  gulping  down  my  indignant  disgust,  I  intimated  that  I  was 
not  aware  that  the  parish  had  so  large  a  balance  at  the  bankers,  and 
perhaps  tiie  suggestion  of  the  y^n^/emon  (this  term  nearly  choked  me) 
had  better  be  complied  with.  I  also  meekly  suggested  that  '^  when  the 
six  months  were  expired,  the  gentleman  might  be  induced  to  lend  us  his 
valuable  talents — (cheers) — to  aid  the  cause  of  piu«  religion  and 
our  beloved  church.**  Applause  followed  from  all,  and  I  felt  at  that 
moment  humbled  to  the  dust  by  the  cheers  of  my  own  party.  My 
discrimination  told  me  the  sad  truth  **  looming  in  the  distance,"  and 
1  felt  depressed.  The  stranger  thanked  the  chairman  for  his  courtesy, 
and  the  vestry  for  its  good  sense  and  profound  appreciation  of  justice, 
bowed  and  retired.  When  the  person  left,  we  looked  at  each  other 
in  silence  ;  my  own  looks  indicated  the  feelings  of  my  soul,  for  my 
heart  contemned  the  men  who  had  been  so  easily  lea  by  the  tinsel 
eloquence  of  the  daring  iutruder.  There  was  no  wine  and  cake  that 
day.  Twenty-one  years  have  passed  since  this  scene,  and  my  prog- 
nostications, conceived  in  a  moment  on  that  eventful  day,  have  oeen 
verified.  No  person,  not  even  myself,  ever  possessed  the  courage  to 
propose  another  rate. 

Church  Cess  was  that  aftebkook  abolished,  aitb  fob  syxb, 
rs  A Stbeet! 
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NO.     X.  —  BUBH-FIQHTIKG. 
BY  ALFBED  W.    COLE. 

How  strange  it  will  read  in  history,  the  account  of  the  present  Kafir 
war ! — that  is  to  say,  if  a  fair  and  impartial  account  of  the  war  be 
ever  written.  In  order  to  get  that,  we  should  have  the  Kafir's 
version  as  well  as  our  own;  but  as  the  Kafirs  are  not  a  literary 
nation  in  any  sense,  being  rather  deficient  in  the  preliminary  accom- 
plishments of  reading  and  writing,  it  is  not  very  probable  that  they 
will  contribute  much  to  recording  their  deeds  and  ours.  Let  us 
suppose  a  succinct  version  for  the  instruction  of  the  rising  generation 
in  1953 — some  future  Goldsmith  abridged  by  some  future  Pinnoek  : 
it  will  run  somewhat  thus : — 

"  In  the  year  1860  a  war  broke  out  in  South  Africa  between  the 
English  and  an  aboriginal  nation  named  Kafirs.     The  latter  were 
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great  thieves,  cattle  stealera,  highway  robbers  and  murderers.  Their 
depredations  had  become  unbearable  to  the  English  colonists  at  the 
Cape  of  Qt)od  Hope,  and  their  growing  insolence  was  equally  unen- 
durable to  the  government.  It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  chastise 
them.  The  Kafirs  were  not  verv  numerous  and  they  were  naked 
savages,  though  they  had  lately  learnt  the  use  of  firearms.  They 
were,  however,  sufficiently  successful  to  repel  an  invading  force  of 
some  of  the  best  English  troops,  and  to  blockade  the  English  Gover- 
nor for  several  weeks  in  his  own  fortress.  Fresh  supplies  of  troops 
were  sent  out  from  England,  but  shared  the  same  fate  at  the  hands 
of  the  savages,  being  checked  and  rebuffed  at  every  turn,  or  even  if 
they  won  a  victory  it  was  a  bootless  one  and  the  Kafirs  retreated 
without  loss.  About  ten  thousand  British  troops  were  now  engaged 
against  these  people,  but  were  unable  to  subjugate  them.  At  lensth 
the  English  government,  disgusted  at  the  protraction  of  a  war  which 
cost  the  country  so  much  and  tlie  enemy  so  little,  and  fearing  that  its 
duration  was  in  some  degree  to  be  attributed  to  the  incompetency  or 
inaction  of  the  Colonial  Governor,  recalled  him  from  his  post  and 
sent  out  another  in  his  place.  The  new  Governor  effected  very  little 
more  than  the  former  one,  except  capturing  some  cattle,  which  was 
considered  a  very  grand  achievement.  After  about  three  years  the 
Kafirs,  being  tii^d  of  fighting,  sent  in  offers  of  peace.  These,  virith  a 
little  pretence  of  dignity,  were  soon  greedily  acceded  to,  and  the  war 
terminated.  The  war  cost  Great  Britain  about  four  millions  of 
money ;  but  even  that  amount  was  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
the  tremendous  loss  of  life  atnorg  the  finest  troops  in  the  service,  and 
the  disgrace  of  being  foiled  for  so  many  years  by  a  horde  of  savages. 
The  Kafirs,  on  the  other  hand,  were  rather  gainers  than  othervjrise — 
they  lost  few  men,  treasure  they  had  none ;  while  of  cattle  (their 
great  property)  they  stole  in  the  midst  of  the  war  far  more  than 
they  lost.  On  the  whole  we  may  look  back  upon  this  war  as  the 
most  disgraceful  to  British  arms  that  has  ever  been  carried  on." 

Such  we  affirm  to  be  a  plain,  true  and  unvarnished  account  of  this 
**  little  war.'*  By  the  bye,  w^hat  is  the  definition  of  a  "  little  "  war  ? 
Is  it  one  that  costs  little  P  Then  is  the  Ca[>e  war  the  very  reverse. 
Is  it  one  in  which  few  troops  are  engaged  ?  Ten  thousand  reofulars 
and  a  few  thousand  volunt^rs  are  not  so  small  an  army.  Is  it  one 
of  short  duration  ?  Three  or  four  years  is  a  tolerably  long  campaign. 
Is  it  one  which  is /^oZ/r^— considering  the  sort  of  enemy  engaged  P 
Aye,  that  must  be  the  correct  definition.  Then  shame  on  you,  John 
Ball^  that  you  cannot  settle  your  paltry  adversary  at  a  paltry  expense, 
in  a  paltry  time  and  with  a  paltry  waste  of  life.  Little  war  indeed ! 
The  less  the  war,  the  less  the  glory  of  success ;  and  the  greater — the 
thousand-fold  greater — the  disjp^ace  of  defeat  or  repulse. 

Napoleon  said  we  English  did  not  know  when  we  were  beaten.  It 
is  true :  we  have  been  beaten,  shamefully  beaten,  in  South  Africa,  and 
(as  a  nation)  we  don*t  know  it,  or  won't  believe  it.     However  we  are 

?;etting  too  didactic — it  is  "  Incidents  **  we  have  to  relate,  and  not 
ectures  to  indite. 

Of  all  unpleasant  occupations  in  this  world  of  trouble,  Heaven 
defend  us  from  "  bush-fighting  !  "  I  would  rather  lead  tlie  forlorn 
hope  at  another  Ciudad  Kodngo,  than  have  a  month  of  it  rather 
storm  a  field-battery  of  the  ''  old  guard,"  than  hunt  these  Kafirs  in 


tbmr  lurkuig  jfawifct  ft  foriiiigfat.  A  man  can  fight  whenhe  kaowg 
what,  when  and  where  hehaa  to  fight — ^he  can  make  up  his  mind  to 
death  or  victory  when  he  is  in  sight  of  his  eiiemy,  or  about  to  be. 
But,  pent  up  in  a  narrow  defile,  between  rocks  and  precipices,  iungla 
and  bush,  finding  himself  a  human  tamt  for  aajr  number  of  bullets 
fired  by  any  number  of  invisible  assaibnts,  is  a  oandition  that  the 
bravest  or  the  most  reckless  would  not  envy.  The  soldiers  of  the 
line  don't  like  it  at  all,  and  naturally  ;  for,  in  addition  to  other  incon- 
veniences, their  own  red  coats  form  such  capital  targets  for  even  an 
indifferent  marksman.  The  Bifies  come  off  a  little  better,  especiaBy 
as  their  light  infiuitry  movements  accustom  them  to  'lodging*'  a 
foe  better  than  the  regular  line  and  square  drillings  of  the  red  coats. 
But  the  Burgher  forces  are  the  best,  and  so  they  generally  get  the 
most  of  it. 

We  will  suppose  a  body  of  Burgher  volunteers  quietly  encamped 
within  some  rude  fortifications  of  their  own  throwing  up.  A  debate 
is  going  on  as  to  what  shall  be  the  movements  of  the  day — ^where  are 
the  enemy  likdiy  to  be  found — how  are  they  to  get  at  film — ^what  is 
his  force  likely  to  be.  The  last  they  don*t  care  so  much  about,  for, 
to  give  them  their  due,  they  are  ready  to  attack  any  number  of  Kafirs 
at  any  moment,  providied  they  get  fair  play,  or  what  sailors  call  **  sea- 
room. 

In  the  midst  of  the  debate  arrive  two  or  three  hOTsemen,  breathleaa 
with  haste  and  pale  with  excitement,  to  announce  that  the  Kafirs 
have  attacked  a  fiurm  some  five  miles  ofi^  and  have  shot  the  fiunily 
and  carried  off  the  cattle. 

To  horse!    To  horse! 

In  an  tustant  every  man  is  busy  catching  his  horse,  which  is  at 
hand,  knee-haltered.  Then  there  is  the  hasty  pitching  together  of 
every  little  narticle  of  private  propertv  into  each  one's  valise,  and  the 
strapping  of  the  latter  on  to  the  saddle.  Then  the  wageon  drivers 
are  collecting  the  oxen,  and  shouting  and  yelling  and  nooting  as 
they  yoke  them  to  the  baggage  wageon.  The  tents  are  beiue  struck, 
the  little  commissariat  packed  up,  tne  mounting,  the  assembling,  die 
hasty  muster-call,  the  falling  into  rank,  and  the  "  Forwards !" 

A  few  are  selected  to  remain  with  the  waggons,  which  necessarily 
move  at  a  slow  pace,  and  which  are  to  follow  the  route  ot  the  rest^ 
who  set  off  at  a  canter.  Half  an  hour  brings  them  to  the  farm  whiofa 
has  been  attacked. 

Here  they  see  the  sad  traces  of  the  depredators.  Throe  or  four 
dead  bodies — those  of  the  proprietor  and  his  family  (for  his  servants 
had  long  ago  deserted  him),  tne  house  still  burning,  though  nearly 
consumed  to  the  very  ground,  and  the  kraal  cleared  of  every  head  of 
cattle.  The  first  thing  is  to  see  if  any  one  has  escaped  destruction. 
Not  one!  The  next  is  to  ascertain  which  route  the  Eiifirs  have 
taken.  They  are  easily  traced  by  their  "  spoor,"  which  is  in  the 
direction  of  yonder  bush  and  mountains. 

"  Forwards  1"  again ;  not  so  fast  now,  however,  as  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  on  the  trul,  or  the  traces  of  the  thieves  will  be  lost.  An 
hour's  ride,  and  they  approach  the  bush,  which  is  thick,  dark,  tangled^ 
and  about  eight  feet  high,  or  perht^s  ten.  Ther  seek  for  a  road,  and 
they  find  one.  Beforo  they  enter  there  is  a  halt.  Bveiy  man  looks 
to  his  gun,  sees  that  loading  and  priming  are  idl  right,  feels  if  he  has 
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him  ewtridgts  handr,  looks  at  liu  Buddla-girtikf  and  tigbteoi  thMa 
neceasaiy,  gives  a  thought-  to  abseat  irieada  and  dear  oaes,  und  is  then 
Tsady  for  aQythiDg.  The  leader  makes  a  short  address  to  his  men — 
a  atraightforwardy  maiilj  one-^oes  not  doubt  that  thej  will  fight  to 
the  deatik,  but  beseeches  them  also  to  attend  to  orders.  He  is  a 
Idi^,  and  knows  the  weak  point  of  a  volunteer  corps — ^discipline. 

Then  in  double  file  they  enter  the  road  and  wina  along  inrough 
the  bush.  The  way  is  rugged  enough.  Stones  as  big  as  men's  hoMS 
are  scattered  along  the  road.  Precipitous  hills  rise  not  %r  on  either 
side  of  them.  The  road,  too,  gradually  ascends,  becoming  steeper  the 
&rtber  thev  go.  It  is  clear  that  they  are  still  on  the  spoor,  but  they 
wfll  probably  soon  lose  it.  It  is  nervous  work  toiling  on  thus — ^like 
treading  over  a  place  that  you  know  to  be  undermined,  and  may  at 
any  moment  explode  and  blow  you  to  perdition.  It  makes  men  either 
Terr  oool,  or  fretful  and  impatient. 

TIi«re  is  a  sudden  rattle  of  musketry  on  the  left,  and  at  the  same 
moment  three  of  the  little  corps  are  down  writhing  in  a  death-struggle ; 
their  horses  are  plunging  ana  snorting,  and  freeing  themselves  from 
their  burthens,  they  dash  away  at  the  top  of  their  speed  back  down 
the  hill.  The  leader  of  the  band  looks  puszled.  Where  are  the 
enemy  ?  The  shots  come  from  yonder,  where  the  smoke  is  curling 
about  the  bush. 

There  they  are !"  shouts  one. 

Where  ?    Nonsense ! — ^those  are  aloes,  not  Kafirs." 

They  mutt  be  there  certainly ;  but  how  to  get  to  them  I  No  horse 
oould  gallop  up  such  aplaoe.  No  man  even  could  penetrate  the  bush 
without  having  his  clothes  torn  to  shreds. 

"Pire  a  vollev  into  the  bush  yonder  between  those  two  sugar-loaf 
rocks.     Steady!** 

It  is  done:  with  what  effect  can  scarcely  be  told,  though  it  is  pro- 
bable it  may  have  knocked  over  a  Kafir  or  two.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  this  is  not  the  main  body  whom  they  seek.  At  all  events,  they 
cannot  have  the  cattle  up  there.    So  "  forwards  !'*  again. 

All  goes  on  quietly  for  a  time,  though  one  of  the  three  who  were 
hit  not  beiog  dead,  has  to  be  carried  across  another  one's  horse. 
Poor  fellow  !  he  is  in  terrible  pain,  and  they  are  not  able  to  render 
him  much  relief 

Another  rattle  of  musketry,  and  one  more  of  the  party  is  stretched 
lifeless.  The  Kafirs  aim  very  high — too  high  to  be  as  effectual  shots 
as  they  might  be ;  but  then,  though  most  of  their  balls  fly  harmless 
over  their  enemies'  heads,  it  is  possible  that  the  few  which  take 
ejleet  strike  the  head,  and  so  cause  instant  death. 

Another  volley  is  fired  by  the  little  troop  in  the  direction  of  the 
wnoke,  and  a^n  all  is  silent. 

The  order  is  now  given  to  dismount  and  lead  their  horses  so  long  as 
they  are  in  this  deep  hollow.  This  is  done,  and  thej  move  on  as  fast 
as  they  can  march.  By  degrees  the  precipices  on  each  side  decrease 
in  height.  It  is  now  improbable  that  the  Kafirs  will  be  able  to  get  a 
shot  at  them  from  either  side ;  and  as  the  leader  feels  certain  the 
main  body  and  the  cattle  are  ahead,  they  mount  their  horses,  aodentfe 
more  it  is  '*  Forwards  I"  at  a  sharp  canter. 

The  road  widens ;  the  bush  assumes  a  less  dose  and  tangled  ohi^ 
taelar,  and  the  country  ia  mere  level.    At  a  tu^  of  the  road  some 
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Kafirs  are  seen  about  half  a  mile  a-head.     Now  there  ia  some  ezcito- 
ment  in  the  thing,  and  they  gallop  faster  onwards. 

They  are  soon  up  with  the  Kafirs,  and  charge  them  at  full  gallop. 
There  are  the  cattle  too,  and  while  some  are  at  close  quarters  with  the 
enemy,  others  of  tlie  savages  try  to  drive  off  the  cattle.  It  is  not 
the  intention  of  the  Burghers  to  allow  anything  of  the  sort.  Out- 
numbered as  they  are,  they  make  a  dashing  charge,  and  get  round  the 
cattle.  The  Kafirs  are  a  little  bit  cooled,  three  or  four  are  bowled 
oyer,  and  the  rest  show  strong  symptoms  of  retreat. 

There  is  a  great  rush  made  to  prevent  this,  but  it  is  impossible. 
The  E[afirs  get  into  the  bush,  the  Burghers  fire  at  the  bush,  but  they 
don't  know  whether  they  bit  anything  but  the  trees  or  not.  They 
have  got  the  cattle,  however,  and  that  is  a  great  consolation.  Indeed 
the  whole  Cape  war  may  be  described  as  a  cattle  war.  Cattle  were 
the  origin  of  it ;  for  stealing  cattle  we  attacked  the  Kafirs ;  to  keep 
the  cattle  the  Kafirs  fight ;  without  cattle  they  would  give  up  to* 
morrow ;  and  to  capture  cattle  appears  to  be  the  grand  object  oi  the 
British  forces  there — ^regulars  and  volunteers. 

It  is  pleasant  to  have  to  fight :  to  be  shot  at  by  a  concealed  enemy, 
and  to  drive  a  herd  of  cattle  at  the  same  time,  is  not  the  most 
agreeable  combination  of  employments. 

The  movement  was  now  back  again,  homewards.  The  cattle, 
tolerably  scared  and  frightened  by  the  firing,  were  got  in  motion,  and 
the  troop  followed  them  at  a  slow  pace.  For  the  first  part  of  the 
way  all  went  pretty  smoothly  ;  but  those  who  knew  what  Kafirs  were, 
never  expected  to  get  quietly  back  to  their  quarters  as  they  were. 
As  they  approached  the  precipitous  part  of  the  route,  anxious 
glances  were  cast  towards  the  old  spots  whence  the  firing  had  before 
come.     The  first  one  they  passed  in  safety. 

Shortly  afterwards,  a  volley  assailed  them  ;  struck  down  some,  and 
wounded  many  of  the  cattle.  The  latter  alarmed,  and  infuriated, 
turned  round  on  those  who  were  driving  them  and  charged.  It  was 
like  contending  with  a  second  enemy.  The  shouting  and  screaming 
of  the  men,  the  bellowing  of  the  cattle,  the  rattling  of  the  musket 
shots  from  the  Kafirs,  formed  a  scene  as  diabolical  as  the  imagination 
can  picture. 

Some  of  the  little  troop,  driven  almost  to  madness,  charged  into 
the  bush  towards  the  spot  where  the  Kafirs  lay  concealed  -,  but  they 
might  as  well  have  charged  a  chevatkv  ds  frize.  The  bush  was  im- 
penetrable to  them. 

The  leader  of  them  called,  shouted,  protested  and  entreated  them 
to  keep  together,  and  to  fire  steadily  in  the  direction  whence  the 
Kafirci'  shots  came.  It  was  the  only  thin^  to  be  done,  and  they  did 
it.  The  effect  seemed  good,  for  the  firmg  ceased.  After  much 
trouble  the  cattle  were  got  forward  again,  and  the  troop  pursued  its 
w^ay.  Here  and  there  a  few  stray  shots  assailed  them,  and  more  than 
one  wound  was  received. 

There  in  a  sudden  stoppage  of  the  cattle  ahead.  A  fresh  enem^  ? 
A  moment's  hushed  listening,  but  no  shots  are  fired.  A  few  ride 
forward  to  seek  the  cause  of  the  stoppage.  Alas !  it  is  the  dead 
bodies  of  their  old  comrades  which  are  lymg  in  the  path.  Nothing  is 
more  difficult  than  to  get  oxen  to  pass  a  corpse.  They  remove  them, 
and  again  they  are  all  in  motion.     Almost  to  the  last  moment  of 
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tlieir  passage  throaghthe  bosb,  straj  bullets  wbistle  about  their  ears 
and  do  more  or  less  damage. 

At  last  thej  reach  their  own  waggons,  after  a  painful  da7*8  work. 
What  is  the  result  of  it  ?  Eight  men  killed — ^not  men  who  have  sold 
tkemselres  to  be  shot  at  at  a  shilling  a  d&y ;  but  farmers,  men  of 
property,  who  haye  been  forced  into  warfare  as  the  only  alternative 
oeiween  that  and  a  murder  of  themselves  and  families  in  cold  blood 
hj  the  barbarians.  Eight  men  killed,  twelve  wounded,  and — seventy 
head  of  cattle  captured !  What  a  reward  for  the  loss  of  so  much  good 
bloody  for  the  wives  robbed  of  husbands  and  protectors,  the  children 
of  parents,  the  nation  of  good  subjects !  And  yet  it  is  considered 
comparatively  a  ''good  day's  work."  They  have  captured  some 
catt^ — ^that  is  something;  they  have  killed  probably  six  or  eight 
Kafirs— eomething  more :  and  yet  how  little. 

At  all  events,  such  is  a  faithful  picture  of  a  day*s  bush  fighting — 
and  such  are  ite  ^  rewards  !*' 


A  ROMANTIC  BBMINISCBNCE   OF   A    COMJMON-PLACE 

MAN. 

BT  FBliDBBICK   LAWBBKOE. 

A  UTTUB  mystery  is  a  very  pleasant  ingredient  in  the  chalice  of 
life.  Blesseci^  thnce  blessed,  is  the  romantic  incident  which  breaks 
the  dead-level  common-place  of  our  ordinary  existence,  and  rouses  the 
soul  from  its  mischievous  repose  of  torpor  or  indiiference.  If  there 
should  be  any  diversity  of  opinion  upon  this  subject  among  your 
readers,  I  would  respectfully  invite  their  attention  to  the  following 
narrative. 

At  the  time  the  incidents  occured  which  I  am  about  to  relate,  I 
had  resided  in  London  for  several  years.  I  was  no  longer  in  the  hey- 
day of  youth;  in  fiict,  I  was  a  very  ordinary-looking  bachelor  of 
thurty-three.  My  occupations  only  required  my  .  attention  for  six 
hours  out  of  the  twenir-four,  and  left  me  an  amount  of  leisure  which 
many  who  read  this  might  envy.  But  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  I  was 
entirely  without  resources ;  and,  as  for  what  is  commonly  called 
amusement,  I  had  more  than  enough  of  it.  I  was  tired  of 
parties,  sick  of  dancing,  regardless  even  of  music.  The  theatre  was  a 
bore  to  me ;  the  opera  omy  to  be  tolerated  once  or  twice  in  the 
season.  I  cared  nothing  about  books — nothing  about  any  huniun 
art  or  science  whatever ;  for,  immersed  during  my  best  years  in  the 
frivolities  and  follies  of  life,  I  had  never  bestowed  a  thought  on  the 
cultivation  of  any  rational  taste,  or  in  the  education  of  my  intellectual 
nature.  Added  to  all  this,  I  was  nervous,  sensitive,  and  irritable  ; 
with  no  friends  (in  the  best  and  truest  sense  of  the  word)  and  with 
very  few  acquaintances.  A  honible  dislike  of  my  mode  of  life  and 
daily  habits  grew  upon  me,  and  became  more  oppressive  every 
moment  of  my  existence.  I  loathed  the  tavern  where  I  sometimes 
took  my  solitary  dinner.  I  changed  my  lodgings  frequently, — often 
everj'  month.  Now  1  sought  relief  in  the  braciug  breezes  of  High- 
gate  ;  and  then  returned  again  to  the  noisiest  of  London  thorough* 

yoL.  ui.  P 
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fives.  Sometimes  I  wM  a<*Acted  by  tbe  monotot^ 
Islington,  and  sometimes  by  the  scanty  verdure  of  Kcouiiiigtoa  Oote^ 
mon.  Maskj  of  my  evenings  used  to  be  <xx»ipied  in  thai  moat  deAetftable 
of  pursuits,  called  lodging^hunting ;  and  1  believe  that  I  htktt  bmi^ 
experience  of  the  habits,  tempera,  dispomtioiia  and  MnfotM^tm  ^ 
lodging-house-keepen,  than  any  human  beingw 

At  the  period  at  which  my  narrative  comnsneee,  I  Ind  beanm  ihe 
occupation  of  apartments  far  the  trnpreoedemtedBeriod  of  six  montba. 
They  weffe«ituated  in  a  quiet  street  near  the  Bogent's  Bark ;  uA 
though  they  aferded  me  no  very  wuperior  ti6eomsodatiei^  I  kad 
found  the  landlady  obliging,  my  breakuat  prepared  witk  regi^Mty^ 
my  milk  deliverea  to  me  with  no  more  than  ibe  due  admixtiHe  <£ 
water,  and  lay  tea  and  sugar  unmolested. 

Oneevening  I  was  standing  at  the  window  (for  now  I  was  in  Ike 
habit  of  passing  my  evenings  in  the  solitude  of  WD(f  own  apartHQent), 
in  a  drowsy  listless  mood,  looking  down  into  the  street)  whoae  ailenoa 
was  only  occasionally  broken  by  the  notes  of  a  barrel  organ.  Sud* 
denly  my^  attention  was  attracted  by  the  apparition  di  a  female 
figure  (visible  to  me  for  but  a  moment)  at  the  first  floor  window 
of  the  house  opposite.  The  window  was  gently  opened — ^the  figure 
retreated  into  the  apartment,  and  I  saw  it  no  more. 

Presently,  however,  I  heard  a  low  sweet  voice  which  thrilled  my 
very  soul.  Then  all  was  still  again.  It  was  a  lovely  sununer  evening  ; 
the  air  was  deliciously  cool  and  soft,  and  the  sun  was  sinking  to  rest 
in  sanguine  splendour.  I  was  knguidly  waitchiBg  the  gocseoas  aan<* 
set,  and  falling  once  more  intoa  droway  reverie,  wken  I  heard  that 
low,  soft,  womanly  tone  a^^ain.  She  was  leading  idoud  ths  time» 
and  there  was  evidently  a  listener  in  the  apaitment.  I  was  ct  oaoe 
all  attention,  and  eageny  attempted  to  catdi  the  plaintive  «ttoranoes» 
which  fell  at  first  oonfiisedly  on  my  ear.  As  wetl  as  though  it  were 
yesterday,  I  recollect  that  the  first  words  I  could  distinguirii  weie 
two  lines  from  the  noble  epic  of  our  great  blind  poet ;  and  it  is  tio 
eza^^geration  to  mv  that  mey  awakened  in  my  mind  feelings  atid 
aspirations  to  whick  I  bad  been  hitherto  a  stranger : 

**  These  tre  thy  ghnious  works,  Vvtetk  6f$ioadi  \ 
Aknghtj,  ThinD  ibis  Tinivwail  frime." 

I  could  not  of  course  distinctly  follow  the  fair  lectrice  tbniugb 
the  whole  of  this  magnificent  hymn,  but  she  appeared  to  me  to  rise 
in  enthusiasm  as  she  proceeded,  and  of  the  concluding  lines  I  heard 
every  word.  Need  I  say  that  they  made  an  indelible  impression  upon 
me  ?  I  seemed  never  to  have  heard  so  glorious  a  strain  of  melody  as 
that  contained  in  the  wonderful  invocation  : 

'*  Joia  voioee,  aU  ye  livix^  aoids ;  ye  birds. 
That  singing  up  to  Heaven's  gate  ascend. 
Bear  on  yonr  wings  and  Sn  your  notes  His  praise. 
Te  Ifaat  m  woten  gHde,  tsai  ye  that  walk 
The  earth,  and  statriy  tread,  or  lowly  oreep; 
Witness  if  I  he  silent,  mom  or  even, 
To  hill  or  valley,  fountain  or  fresh  shade 
Made  Vocal  by  my  song,  and  taught  His  praise/' 

I  listened  till  the  voice  ceased— ^drii^ing  in  with  rapture  its 
faintest  echoes.  At  length  fdl  was  still;  Init  I  remained  at  the 
window  for  a  long  time  after  dusk,  and  then  sat  me  dowm  in  a  fit  of 


meknclidly  tkbfetractioil,  arid  inusfed  over  the  wJlated  yfekr^  of  rUf 
unssitisfactafy  life. 

The  next  morning  I  made  some  inquiries  of  my  landlady  abduk 
"the  people  opposite."  All  that  she  knew  was,  that  a  Mrs. 
Shitteriy,  whose  husband  was  a  sad  drunkard,  and  came  home  at  all 
houns  OT  the  night,  was  the  responsible  manager  of  the  house,  and 
let  lodgings.  "  And  pretty  lodgings  they  were,*'  said  my  informatlt. 
"  It  liirad  not  her  business  to  say  anything,  but  let  any  j^eni  who 
thought  he  could  be  more  tJomfortable  in  another  place  go  if  he  had  k 
mmd."  I  had  tnised  a  storm,  which  I  hastened  to  allay  oy  infdi*ming 
my  ho8i»S6  that  1  had  ho  intention  of  transferring  myself  to  Mrh. 
Slatterly's.  At  this  declaration,  she  was  of  course  b.11  civility.  All 
that  she  said  she  Was  sure  ii^as  for  my  good,  and  would  I  tell  her  if 
I  found  anything  uncomfortable  op  disagreeable  in  her  house  ? 

80  ended  my  inquiries.  I  will  frankly  own  that  a  va*ue  idea  6f 
seeking  apartments  at  Mrs.  Slatterly's  had  crossed  my  mmd,  When  I 
first  heard  that  she  "let  lodgings ;''^  arid  I  imagine  tnat  my  worthy 
landlady  had  traced  some  indication  of  such  a  thought  in  the  restless 
expfession  of  my  countenance :  but  I  gave  wajr,  as  any  one  in  xAf 
ntuation  would  liave  done,  before  the  gathermg  Storm,  ^hidh  hiV 
inquiries  seemed  likely  to  provoke.  However,  tne  next  evening  1 
watched  the  fii^t-floor  windows,  and  listened  for  the  voice  agaiii. 
Alas  ?  I  listened  in  vain.  I  heard  no  more  Milton  that  evening,  bi* 
the  hext,  or  the  next.  On  the  sixth  evening  of  my  Wateh,  I  caught 
the  sound  of  a  sweet,  melancholy  air,  but  it  died  away  almost  in  an 

instant.     After  that,  during  my  sojourn  in street,  I  nevet  heart! 

the  voice  again. 

Steverftl  months  passed  away.  I  had  ehaiiged  my  lodgings  arid 
fallen  back  into  my  old  drowsy  habits.  One  evening  I  Was  teitipted 
to  visit  a  theatre  ;  not  that  I  derived  any  reitX  ghitificatiOh  fT*om  sii6h 
attiusements,  but  I  felt  the  necessity  of  making  kn  occteiohal  effete 
to  arouse  myself  from  the  gloomy  ennui  of  which  I  was  the  tixJtirrt. 
When  the  performance  was  over,  I  stt^oUed  home  very  slowly,  as  WAA 
my  custom,  through  quiet  and  unfrequented  streets — ^ttiuditi^,  H^ 
I  sauntered  along,  on  the  loneliness  and  wretchedness  of  iny  condttidti. 
About  half-^ast  twelve  o'clock  I  found  myself  in  a  stt-eet  Of  humble 
pretensions  near  Tottenham  Court  Boad.  It  it^as  a  beautifiil  night, 
and  the  stars  were  shining  brightly  overhead.  I  paused  a  moment  td 
gaze  upon  the  magnificent  canopy  which  overarched  the  sleeping  eity, 
vrfaen,  to  my  inexpressible  amazement  and  delight,  the  low,  soft  tbnes 
of  a  remembered  voice  fell  upon  my  eAr.  WeU  did  I  knoW  that  Voit*e 
•again.  I  could  not  be  mistaken ;  and  in  ail  instaut  my  eyd  W^  fixed 
on  the  spot  from  whence  it  proceeded.  It  came,  I  soon  perceived, 
from  the  upper  part  of  a  house  near  wbich  I  was  staAdiiig.  Thel* 
was  a  light  in  the  window^  and  the  fair  unknown  coi^tiniied  fbi^  sOtue 
minutes  to  sing  to  herself.  She  sang  a  little  plaintive  kif,  which 
melted  me  to  tears  and  rivetted  me  to  the  pavement,  where  I  temained 
Immoveable  as  a  statue.  At  length  she  ceased,  but  J  eould  not  leav^ 
the  spot.  For  upwards  of  an  hour  I  continued  to  Wiatch  the  window. 
There  was  the  light  still.  How  strange  it  was  !  In  what  mysterious 
odcupation  was  she  engaged  P  A  policeman  passed  me  several  times 
whilst  I  continued  on  my  watch,  and  eyed  me  very  suspiciously.  I 
fdt  my  conduct  to  be  rather  fooUsh,  and  open  to  some  misconstriiCi 
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tion ;  so  when  I  saw  him  bearing  down  on  me  for  about  the  tenth 
time,  I  walked  away ;  but  I  could  not  walk  home.  I  strolled  about 
for  another  hour,  and  then  returned  to  my  former  position.  There 
was  a  light  in  the  window  still.  She  had  not  retirea  to  rest,  but  I 
heard  no  singing.  I  waited  near  the  spot  for  several  minutes ;  then 
I  took  another  stroll,  and  then  returned  again,  and  again  saw  the 
light. 

It  was  broad  daylight  when  I  reached  my  lodgings,  and  having  let 
myself  in  with  my  latch  key,  I  attempted  to  get  an  hour  or  bo*b  re- 
pose; but  I  could  not  sleep.  My  curiosity  was  now  thoroughly 
aroused.  I  had  something  to  live  for.  I  was  a  new  being,  forming  a 
thousand  plans,  building  up  airy  castles,  and  determinea  on  obtain- 
iBg  Bome  infon^tion  from  ^ome  quarter  or  other  about  the  owner  of 
the  voice. 

In  the  meanwhile,  for  several  weeks,  I  strolled  every  evening  into 
the  quiet  street,  and  watched  the  window  where  I  was  certain  to  see 
the  light,  and  sometimes  also,  but  not  very  often,  I  heard  a  strain  of 
softly  murmured  melody,  to  which  I  listened  with  unspeakable  rap- 
ture. Stilly  I  could  not  hit  upon  any  scheme  for  forming  a  personal 
acquaintanceship  with  the  fair  being  who  had  so  mysteriously  in- 
terested me.  Sometimes  I  thought  of  knocking  at  the  door,  and 
boldly  inquiring  for  her ;  but  reflection  convinced  me  of  the  folly  or 
impropriety  of  such  a  step,  Besides,  I  was  naturally  timid  and  irre- 
solute. I  had  no  friend  to  counsel  me,  or  with  whom  I  could  confer 
upon  the  subject ;  and  so  days  and  weeks  passed  on,  and  my  curiosity 
remained  ungratified. 

One  evening  I  took  my  usual  stroll,  and  bent  my  steps  towards  the 
street  in  which  I  had  been  of  late  so  often  a  watcher.  I  must  have 
been  at  this  period  the  terror  or  the  curiosity  of  the  neighbourhood 
— I  was  there  so  often,  and  without  any  apparent  motive.  I  have 
now  reason  to  believe  that  I  was  actually  under  the  surveillance  of 
the  police ;  and  public  opinion  in  the  place  I  haunted  was  probably 
divided  upon  the  question,  whether  I  was  a  burglar,  a  madman  or  a 
sheriff's  officer.  This  evening,  however,  no  light  appeared  in  the 
window.  I  approached  the  house  with  much  anxiety,  and  was  gazing 
upwards,  with  olank  dismay  depicted  on  my  countenance,  when  the 
door  was  opened  by  a  dean,  good-tempered-looking  woman,  who, 
after  eying  me  for  a  moment  with  timid  curiosity,  bluntly  asked  me 
"  if  I  wanted  any  one  ?" 

I  was  staggered  with  the  question  ;  and  how  I  retained  sufficient 
self-possession  to  reply  to  it  I  know  not.  But  I  did  reply.  I  said 
that  I  had  reason  to  think  that  a  person — a  lady,  in  fjEM^t— of  whom  I 
knew  something,  was  the  occupant  of  an  apartment  in  that  house. 
Could  she  inform  me  how  long  she  had  been  there,  or  give  me  any 
other  particulars  respecting  her  ? 

She  said,  "  A  lady  had  lived  there,  but  she  left  yesterday.  Poor 
thing !  she  was  very  clever,  but  she  worked  too  hard.  She  is  a  hartist, 
sir,  and,  bless  her  heart !  she  has  set  up  for  nights  and  nights  together 
to  finish  her  pictures.  I  think,"  continued  the  woman,  "  she  lives 
by  taking  likenesses.  When  she  came  here  she  was  dressed  in 
mourning,  and  told  me  she  had  lost  her  beftt  friend,  and  was  thrown 
upon  the  worid  to  do  the  best  she  could  for  hers^elf.  She  was  a  sweet- 
tempered  lady,  and  complained  to  no  one ;  but  latterly,  sir,  she  haa 
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been  ailmg  sadly,  and  getting  weaker  every  da^.  I  told  her  often 
that  she  worked  too  hard,  night  after  night  sitting  up  by  herself  in 
her  little  room.  Howsomeyer,  she  wouldn't  giye  way.  rerhaps,  sir, 
you  may  know  some  of  her  friends.  Her  brother — a  very  nice  gentle- 
num — came  here  yesterday  and  took  her  away — I  don't  know  where 
to ;  but  he  talked  of  sending  her  into  the  country  for  a  time." 

So  here  was  an  end  to  all  my  dreams  and  schemes.  I  thanked  the 
woman  for  her  information,  and  walked  slowly  home.  I  have  lost  her, 
I  said,  for  ever. 

The  following  summer  I  passed  a  few  weeks  in  Paris ;  and  although 
I  was  quite  alone,  and  not  in  the  best  spirits,  the  change  of  air  and 
of  scene  was  of  signal  benefit  to  me.  during  the  long  evenings  in 
the  preceding  winter  months,  I  had  often  sat  before  tn^  fire  in  my 
Lonaon  lodgmgs,  and  mused  for  hours  together  on  the  vexatious  dis- 
appointment to  which  my  curiosity  had  been  twice  doomed.  But 
still  the  adventure — if  I  may  so  call  it — had  not  been  without  its 
uses.  It  had  awakened  in  me  passions  and  aspirations  of  a  higher 
order  than  those  by  which  my  existence  had  been  hitherto  swayed. 
In  a  yery  small  way  I  had  become  a  votary  of  poetry  and  art.  I  had 
read  through  Paradise  Lost  from  the  first  verse  to  the  last,  and  I  felt 
an  interest  in  pictures  as  intense  in  its  kind,  if  not  as  discriminating, 
as  that  of  the  artist  or  the  connoisseur. 

During  my  frequent  promenades  through  the  picture  gallery  of 
the  Louvre,  I  used  to  watch  with  no  slight  mterest  the  labours  of  the 
youn^  artists  who  were  engaged  in  copying  some  of  the  magnificent 
creations  of  genius  which  are  there  grouped  together  in  such  profu- 
sion. More  particularly,  I  had  noticed  a  pale,  dark-haired  young 
girl,  who  was  executing  a  copy  of  the  Madonna  of  Kaphael.  She 
was  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  and  there  was  something  very  inter- 
esting in  the  calm,  but  rather  melancholy  expression  of  her  face. 
Her  hands  were  small  and  delicate,  her  lips  thin,  and  her  figure  slen- 
der and  graceful.  Moreover,  I  had  perceived  at  a  glance  that  she 
was  an  Englishwoman,  and  this  circumstance  certainly  did  not  tend 
to  diminish  the  interest  I  felt  in  her. 

The  day  before  I  left  Paris  I  visited  the  Louvre  for  the  last  time, 
and  looked  about  rather  anxiously  for  my  dark-haired  copyist.  But 
she  was  not  there.  She  had  undoubtedly  finished  her  picture,  and 
was  gone — ^alas !  I  knew  not  where. 

However,  fortune  was  kinder  to  me  this  time.  The  next  morning 
I  was  at  the  railway  station,  and  had  just  secured  my  ticket,  when  1 
observed  a  lady,  whom  I  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising  as  the  copyist 
of  the  Louvre,  ineffectually  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  assistance  of 
one  of  the  railway  oorters  to  remove  a  certain  gigantic  black  trunk. 
I  saw  at  once  that  these  officials,  who  were  running  about  in  all  direc- 
tions with  the  smallest  packages  they  could  find,  were  alarmed  at  its 
bulk ;  and  accordingly,  without  more  ado,  I  beckoned  to  one  of  them, 
and  made  him  understand  in  my  Anglicised  French  that  I  would 
assist  in  moving  the  aforesaid  box.  My  civility  was  rewarded  with  a 
smile  and  a  bow  from  the  lady.  We  reached  the  platform  together ; 
she  took  her  seat  in  the  train,  and  I  found  myself  by  her  side.  I  had 
not  yet  heard  her  voice,  but  having  launched  a  few  commonplace  re- 
marks about  railway  travelling  in  general  and  French  railway  parties 
in  particular,  she  turned  to  thaiuc  me  in  the  gentlest,  softest  and 
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kindest  tpne  imaginable.  What  a  sweet  voice  it  was  I  How  deeply 
it  afi^ted  me  1  and  how  much  it  appeared  to  reveal  to  me !  1  begged 
her  pardon,  but  1  thought  J  had  met  her  in  Paris,  at  the  Louvre. 
Was  she  not  the  lady  ?  Here  I  paused,  feeling  perhaps  that  1  had 
gone  too  far.  - 

The  ice  was  broken.  She  told  me  that  she  h^d  been  in  Paris  fox 
upwanis  of  t^o  months.  She  was  i[bnd  of  pictures  ;  indeed,  painting 
was  her  profb^sion,  and  the  collection  in  the  Louvre  had  charmea 
her  bejoiid  expression. 

I  thought  in  the  first  instance  that  her  voice  fell  upon  mj  ear  like 
strain  of  remembered  melody ;  but  now  I  felt  no  doubt  or  misgiving 
on  the  matter.  Her  profession,  her  absence  from  England,  her  pale 
and  delicate  fiu^e,  were  all  so  many  circumstances  of  corrobpration.  % 
was  silent,  however,  for  some  mopients.  At  length  I  mustered  up 
aH  the  coiu*age  of  which  I  was  possessed,  and  said  in  a  low,  eamesr 
tone, — 

"  Fprgive  me,  madam,  but  did  you  not  at  one  time  live  at  No.  — , 
in Street,  near  the  Begent's  Park  P" 

Her  eyes  ^ere  instantly  filled  with  tears,  and  she  turned  away  he^r 
iace. 

There  was  a  silence  of  some  minutes. 

When  she  looked  at  roe  again,  her  countenance  waj^  ^Im  and 
placid,  though  it  bore  the  traces  of  recent  suffering.  '*  Pardon  nie, 
sir,"  she  said ;  "  I  feel  that  it  is  very  foolish  in  me  to  give  way  to 
these  sorrowful  emotions ;  but  in  the  house  you  speak  of  I  lost  my 
best  and  kindest  friend — ^my  dear,  dear  father." 

*^  And  you  afterwards,"  I  continued,  af^r  another  pause,  "resided 
Vj  yourself  in Street,  Tottenham  Court  Road." 

^'I  did,"  she  said,  wonderingly,  and  with  a  slight  blush  mantlin|^ 
over  her  face. 

"  You  are  the  lady,  then,"  I  exclaimed,  "  whom  I  have  heaid 
reading  Milton  on  a  calm  summer  evening,  never  to  ]^e  forgotten  by 
me,  above  a  year  ago, — whose  voice  has  haunted  me  ever  since,^ — ^who 
worked  at  your  pictures  till  your  health  gave  way — ^toiling  night  after 
night  in  your  solitary  apartment,  followed  by  admiration  and  pity 
wherever  you  went !     To  meet  you  thus  is  indeed  a  privilege." 

i7he  reader  may  surmise  that  this  was  not  the  whole  of  the  dialogue 
which  took  place  between  us  during  that  memorable  journey.  Before 
we  arrived  in  London,  she  had  t<9d  m^  her  whole  personal  history. 
Guilelessly  and  confidingly  slie  imparted  to  me  all  the  trials  and  mia- 
ibrtunes  which  had  been  crowded  into  her  short  ^ife.  There  was  a 
strange  sympathy  between  us,  and  when  I  ventured  to  tell  her  how 
I  had  listened  for  her  voice  in  times  gone  by,  and  watched  the 
window  of  tlie  room  where  she  sat  at  her  easel,  she  smiled  sweetly 
and  intelligently,  and  certainly  never  once  appeared  displeased. 

Poor  girl !  h^r  Hfe  had  indeed  been  a  life  of  trial.  Her  mother, 
died  wh^n  she  was  just  old  enough  to  feel  her  loss,  and  this  first  sor- 
row was  the  precursor  of  many  others.  Her  fether  waa  a  merchant, 
and  for  a  long  time  a  prosperous  and  wealthy  one.  But  by  and  by  he 
met  with  reverses ;  loss  followed  loss,  and  one  speculation  after  ^olher 
&iled.  At  first  he  disregarded  the  frowns  of  fortune,  happy  in  his 
home,  happy  in  his  daughter's  measureless  afiection,  and  in  tne  frank 
attachment  of  an  only  s^n,  whom  he  had  destined  for  the  army.     At 
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length,  boweTer,  his  difficulties  became  serious,  and  threatened 
him  with  bf|iii]qrop4<e7  *^^  heiggs^.  He  ^ould  i¥>t  even  mise  the 
money  to  purchase  his  son's  commission.  Wealthy  friends  turned 
their  hacks  upon  him,  and  hoi  waa  Ufinxed  hj  the  world  for  his  impru- 
dence. Them  he  e;aYe  way.  Despondency,  despair,  disease  succes- 
wiwekf  assailed  hiiii,  bowed  down  his  strong  frame,  md  withered  his 
HMMify  tteaiv* 

'Wli^i  be  was  <3empelied.  to  leave  bi»  haadsone  bouse  m  Belgvare* 
^liq^uaaee,,  hisdaughterfpok  ledgiiigB  ^  iktkj  and  tended  hkfr  t<>  the  last 
with  meek  and  aAc^nate  assiduity.  The-  day  before  he  died  Bhe 
read  to  bira  t^e  noMe  Ibiee  wbicb  had  made  so  deep  an  impression 
upoQ  rae.  Whett  be  was  gone— when  death,  so  Icmg  aDprehefided 
(and  which  came  at  taaib  as  a  wdeorae  velease),  separated  him  from 
bei^-^sbe  braTeh^went  f^rik  kito  the  world,  and  commenced  that  bard 
battle  Ibr  ^stence,  in  which  the  weak  and  friendless  are  so  often 
Tanqiikhed.  Too  proud!  and  s^reHaab  to  become  dependent  on  ber- 
latber^B  relal^Ves,  who  bad  treoted  faxm  with  harshness  white  he  lived, 
abe  reserved  to  turn  those  aeeomplisbments  to  aocotmt,  which  she 
ksd  fermer^r  regarded  <Kdy  as  the  embeMisbments  of  lift's  lighter 
bours.  8^  began  by  tea(^ng  musio  and  drawing  in  an  bumble  way, 
wherevOT  she  coubl  pbtoin  an  engagemrait;  but  bamg  accidentally 
4Khieved  eonsiderablB  success  in  miniatnre  painting,  she  was  induced 
!»  give  n^  all  her  time  and'  attention  to  it.  She  pamted  very  cheaply^ 
prodoeed  some  exeeilent  likenesses,  and  was  seem  overwheto^  with 
^if&en.  The  consequence  was  that  she  worked'  much  harder  than  she 
iOttgbt  to  have  done,  sitlingup  night  after  night,  and  takizig  scarcely 
any  exercise.  2^  was  never*  i^ery  strong,  and  the  long,  long  hours 
<if  unHitemq>ted  labour  and  dose  eonfe&ement  in  the  small  room  she 
tenanted,  wwie  rapidfy  underaailiung  her  constitution. 

One  day,  however,  her  brother  (who  had  obtained  a  situation  as  ^ 
nercbaot's  dark)*  ci^ed  on  her,  and  found  her  looking  so  ^  that  he 
insisted  on  her  leaving  Lendon  to  a  short  time.  He  accordingly 
bniried  her  into  the  country,  to  a  quiet  village  not  far  from  the  me- 
tropolis, where  she  remained  nil  her  health  was  re-established.  She  had 
since  been  staying  in  F^s  with  a  very  old  friend  of  her  &ther — a 
widow  lady  in  narrow  ciroumstanees,  who  had  accidentally  heard  of 
lier  indisposition,,  and  who  begged  to  have  the  privilege  of  her  society 
for  a  short  time.  So  she  bad  been  to  Paris,  aud  had  taken  advantage 
of  her  visit  to  enrich  be?  port&lio,  with  many  copies  and  sketches  of 
her  fiivourite  pictures. 

I  hoped  that  some  day  I  might  receive  permission  to  see  them. 

She  smUed,  and  before  we  parted  I  obtained  her  brother's  address, 
with  whom  I  ascertained  she  was  about  to  reside  for  a  short  time. 

I  called  on  her  and  saw  the  paintings.  We  met  like  old  friends, 
cpeaking  as  if  we  had  known  each  other  for  years.  I  told  her  she 
bad  given  a  fresh  object  to  my  life ;  that  I  should  ever  be  grateful  to 
her,  and  look  on  h^  as  m  v  better  angel.  The  earnestness  of  my  lan- 
guage and  manner  pleased  her,  and  won  upon  her  heart.  We  passed 
together  many  happy  evenings  of  courtsmp,  laid  our  plans  for  the 
future ;  a  day  was  named, 

And  soon  two  lonely  ones  with  holy  rites 
Became  one  happy  being. 
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Fbom  the  Minting  fit  into  which  old  Moor  has  fiJlen,  believed  to  be 
death  by  Amalia  and  his  attendants,  he  awakes  to  a  horrible  imprison* 
ment  in  a  neighbouring  forest,  where  his  son  Franz  has  condemned 
him  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days^  in  order  thai  he  may  the 
sooner  enjoy  his  inheritance  and  pursue  with  ereater  fireedom  hi» 
course  of  evil  and  oppression.  The  soliloquies  of  the  successful  Til- 
lain  are  pictures  of  tne  darkest  side  of  human  nature,  and  are  infi- 
nitely m(M«  revolting  than  the  misdeeds  of  the  robbers. 

In  the  two  scenes  which,  in  the  tragedy,  immediately  follow,  the 
character  of  the  outlaw  chief  and  that  of  his  associates  are  placed  in 
forcible  contrast.  Assembling  in  the  Bohemian  woods,  the  robbera 
give  an  account  of  their  several  exploits.  One  by  one,  deeds  of  law- 
kssness  and  cruelty  are  recounted,  when  suddenly  as  the  reckless 
Spieselberg  is  loudly  boasting  of  having  flung  an  infanjt  into  the  fibunes 
01  a  burning  cottage,  his  captain  breaks  in  upon  his  narrative  with 
horror  and  mdignation,  and  expels  him  from  tne  band. 

For  Karl — as,  in  the  scene  which  follows,  he  gives  a  catalogue  of  hia 
crimes,  and  is  accused  of  being  a  v^orthy  follower  of  the  first  traitor — 
is  felt,  throughout,  an  engrossing  interest  and  sympathv.  That  he 
erred  in  human  judgment,  and  that  he  sinned  most  deeplv  in  the 
presumptuous  endeavour  to  right  the  scales  of  Providence,  his  own 
tips,  at  the  close  of  his  career  admit,  with  pain  and  penitence ;  but  to 
the  horror  inspired  by  his  crimes  is  unitea  a  deep  admiration  for  his 
lofty  scorn  of  meaner  vices,  his  hatred  of  avarice  and  hvpocrisy,  his 
sympathy  with  the  oppressed,  his  pure  and  holy  regret  for  the  inno- 
cence that  had  '*  once  "  been  his — the  time  '*  when  he  had  faOed  to 
sleep,  if  he  had  left  unsaid  his  evening  prayers/' 

ACT  II.     ScBMS  S.--Tk0  BoksmioH  lbr«f<. 
Karl  Von  Moor,    lUbbef, 

Enter  Father  Domimic. 

Father  Dom.     [Aaide—HarU,']    Is  this  the  dragon's  neat  ? 

(Aloud.)  Sirs,  with  your  leave 

I  am  a  servant  of  the  Church — and  yonder 
Are  seventeen  hundred  soldiers,  hound  to  g;uard 
Each  hair  upon  my  head. 

SoHWEiZBR.  Bravo !    Well  said 

To  keep  his  courage  warm  h 

Moor.  Be  silent,  comrade. 

Good  father,  tell  me  hriefly  if  you  can 
What  is  your  errand  hear. 

Father  Dom.  I  am  the  envoy 

Of  the  Chief  Justices  upon  whose  flat 
Hangs  life  and  death.    Te  thieves — ^incendiaries^ 
Te  villains — ^poisonous  hrood  of  vipers,  stinging 
In  secret,  crawling  in  the  dark — ye  refuse 
Of  all  mankind— ye  sons  of  hell — ^meet  food 
For  ravens  and  for  worms — ^ye  colonists 
Of  gallows  and  the  wheel. 

ScuwBUER.    Dog !    Cease  these  insults! 
Or— 

iHoldt  ih€  hnifnd  of  kit  ffnn  hrfore  the  fact  ofFatUr  Dommo.l 
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Moor.    Fie,  fle,  Schweixer !  Thou  hast  cut  the  thread 
Of  hia  diaooune — and  he  had  got  his  sermon 
So  wen  by  heart!    Proceed,  good  air :  you  said 
*<  The  gallows  and  the  wheel"— 

Fathxb  Doh.  And  thou,  their  captain — 

Thou  prince  of  cutouraes — ^thou  king  of  sharperB— > 
Thou  Grand  Mogul  of  all  the  roffues  that  crawl 
Under  the  sun — ^thou  worthy  fouower 
Of  the  first  traitor  who  a  thousand  legions 
Of  sinless  angels  tempted  to  rebellion, 
And  dragged  down  with  him  to  the  endleaa  pit 
Of  deep  damnation ! 

Shrieks  and  cries  of  murder 
From  childless  mothers'  lips  pursue  thy  footsteps ; 
Thou  drinkest  blood  Uke  water  ;  to  thy  sword 
Man's  life  is  but  a  breath — 

Moor.  Quite  true — ^proceed. 

Fathbr  Dom.    Quite  true  ?    Quite  true— Is  that  an  answer  ? 

Moor.  WhatP 

It  seems  that  you  were  not  so  sure  of  it. 
But  go  on — go  on.    What  more  would  you  tell  us  ? 

Fathbb  Dom.    Avaunt,  thou  man  of  horror !  On  thy  fingers 
Reeks  now  the  life  blood  of  a  murdered  Count. 
Hast  thou  not  dared  with  aacrilegious  hands 
To  break  into  the  holy  sanctuary 
And  cany  off  the  yessels  consecrate 
To  the  liord's  Supper  ?    Has  thou  not  flung  firebrands 
Into  the  midst  of  our  Ood-fearing  city. 
And  blown  aboye  the  heads  of  pious  Christians 
The  powder  magazine  ?    0  horrible, 
H'mble  sin,  that  cries  aloud  to  Heayen 
And  calleth  down  the  day  of  judgment !  ripe 
For  retribution — for  the  last  trump  ready. 

Moor.    Masterly  gueasee  ao  far!  but,  howeyer, 
Now  to  the  point.     What  is  it,  worthy  sir, 
That  our  ri^t  worshipful  chief  justices 
Would  haye  with  me  r 

Fathxr  Dom.  They  send  thee  that  thou  art 

Unworthy  to  reoeiye.    See,  look  around  thee, 
Incendia^ !    As  far  as  eye  can  reach 
Thou  art  surrounded  by  our  horsemen — here 
Is  no  escape.     As  surely  aa  these  oaka 
Bear  cherries  and  these  firtrees  nectarines. 
So  surely  shalt  thou  safely  turn  thy  back 
Upon  these  oaks  and  firs. 

Moor.  Dost  hear  that,  Sohweizer  ? — 

But  go  on. 

Fathrr  Dom.    Hear  then  what  forbearance  justioe 
Shews  such  a  miscreant.    If  ihou  wilt  bow  thee 
Before  the  cross  and  aue  for  meroy,  see. 
Severity  herself  will  turn  to  pity. 
And  instioe  be  to  thee  a  loying  mother. 
One  naif  thy  crimea  her  eye  will  oyerlook 
And  feel  quite  satisfied  to  let  thee  only — 
Just  think  of  it — ^be  broken  on  the  wlieeL 

ScHwsizBR.    Dost  hear  that,  captain  ?    Shall  I  fell  upon  him 
And  choke  this  shepherd's  cur  till  the  red  blood 
Spurts  out  from  eyery  pore? 

BoLU>.    Storm,  hell  and  fury ! 
Captain!  aee  how  he  bites  his  under-lip-~> 
Shall  I  upset  this  fellow  like  a  ninepin  ? 

ScKWBixBR.    No— me  I    0,  captain,  let  me  kneel  to  you  I 
Implore  you !    Let  me  pound  him  te  a  jelly. 

(JPtfiAsr  Ikmimc  tereams,) 
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AwKf !     ]>■*«  none  «f  you  lay 

Look  li£re,  m  Father,  here  are  nine  aad  ae 
Of  vliom  I  am  the  captain^-and  not  one 
Kbow  how  to  trot  at  suznxal  of  oommaiidv 
Or  danee  to  mofiie  of  artiiiery ; 
And  yonder  theva  mrt  aerenteen 
Orovn  grpT  under  the  nnslEet.     Baft 
Thns  aaith  the  Captain  of  Initadiariea. 
True,  I  hare  alain  a  noUe  of  the  land — 
That  I  hare  plundered  and  reduced  to 
The  chapel  of  St.  Iknninio — have  flung 
Ftrebiands  into  your  pioua  eity,  and  hkyvm 
The  powder  ameaaine  upon  the  heada 
Of  Kpdij  Chriatiana.     But  that  ia  not  aD ; 
I  haire  done  more.     Tou  may  perhapa  neuMuh 
The  four  rich  ringa  I  wear  upon  my  finger. 
€b  and  sepoH  to  yoor  chiaf  justioea. 
Upon  whoae  iat  hangs  both  life  and  death, 
What  you  ahall  hear  and  aee.    Thia  ooatly  nfoff 
la  from  the  finger  of  a  minister 
Who  at  his  prince's  feet,  while  at  the  chaae, 
I  laid.     He,  from  the  lowest  dregv^  had  xaiaed  him 
To  be  first  favourite — hia  neighlfuui'a  ruin 
Had  been  his  ladder  to  prefenncat :  tean 
Of  orphans  had  aasiated  him  to  mount  i^ 
This  diamond  from  a  treasurer  X  took. 
Who  offioea  of  trust  and  honour  sold 
Unto  the  highest  bidder,  and  the  patriot^ 
Needy  but  honest,  scouted  from  hie  dooi. 
This  agate  I  abstracted  from  a  wiest 
Whom  I  despatched  myself  aa  lie  deplon^ 
In  open  pulpit,  the  decreasing  power 
Of  tne  Inquisition.     I  oould  tell  you  mora 
Stories  about  my  rings,  but  that  already 
I  do  repent  me  of  the  few  brief  wopds 
That  I  have  spent  on  you. 
Fathbr  Dov.  O  Fharoah,  Fharoah ! 

Moor.    Do  ye  hear  that  ?    Do  ye  remark  t|i%|  lifld? 
Does  he  not  stand  as  if  invoking  fii^ 
To  fall  from  Hearen  on  this  troop  of  Korah  ? 
He  passea  judgment  with  a  shrug,  and  dami^ 
Witn  Christian  sio^.    Can  men  then  be  90  bV&d.f 
Can  he,  who  has  the  hundred  eyes  of  Aj^^u* 
To  spy  out  all  the  failinga  of  his  brother, 
Remain  so  bliiully  ignorant  of  his  own } 
Ther  thunder  pauenoe  fh>m  their  doads,  and  offer 
Their  hnman  yictims  to  the  God  of  love 
Aa  if  ha  wace  a  Moloch  I    Loto  to  neid^boan 
They  preach,  and  drive  with  oursea  inmi  thidr  4oQr 
The  blind  and  aged !    Against  eoTetouaneaa 
They  stonn :  yet  for  the  1  jet  of  gold  Pero 
la  Im  a  deaert,  and  her  peo^e  yoked 
like  cattle  to  their  ehariota.    Ihey  mnat  mavrel 
How  nature  ever  could  oveaite  a  Jndaa; 
And  eren  the  best  among  them  would  betsay 
The  Trinity  far  half  a  domn  ahdkeb. 
Out  on  you,  Fhariaeea  I  ve  ialsifien 
Of  holy  truth!  ye  apea  of  things  diTiae ! 
Te  scruple  not  to  kneel  at  croas  and  altar — 
To  lacerate  jrour  back  with  thoDga-~4Q  rack 
Tourfleah  with  futings :  and  ye  tlunk,  0  Ibol^ 
t9  blind  Hia  eyea  whom  yet  ye*  call  Onuuacifmt, 
With  mockeriei  aooh  aa  tbeee !    Juat  an  the  gie^ 
Are  mocked  the  moil^  wl^n  thoM  wfaa  flatter  tell  then 


That  ihej  hate  flatterer*-— ye  boast  youBsely^ 
Of  honour  and  good  conduct ;  and  the  Go4 
Who  sees  into  your  hearts  would  chafe  at  Him 
Who  made  you,  were  he  not  Uie  same  who  framed 
The  monstera  of  the  Kilo.    Away  with  him  I 

Fathkr  Dojf .    That  aujoh  a  miacreaut  ahou)d  be  fo  ppand 

M00&.    That's  not  all  I    Kow  I  w^  speak  prQV)# j.    Qp 
And  say  unto  your  justices  who  set 
Men'a  Hyee  upon  w  throwing  of  a  die — 
I  am  no  thielTwho  plots  with  sleep  tmd  midz4ght| 
And  playa  the  hero  on  a  scaling  ladder. 
What  I  haye  done,  I  shall  no  doubt  hei»atftex 
Be  doomed  to  read  in  Heayen'a  register ; 
But  on  their  wretched  niiniATia  here  in  earth 
I  waste  no  more  wordi^^    Tell  them  only  this : 
My  trade  is  retribution — and  my  work, 
Reyenge. 

Fathxs  Dom.    6k)  thou  'wilt  nought  of  merey }    Qk^, 
Then  I  haye  done  witli  thee. 

{To  the  robherf,)  Hear  ye  what  ^U4tic« 

Directs  me  to  make  known  to  you  :~If  now 
Te  will  deliyer  up  this  malefactor, 
Bound  hand  and  foot,  ye  shall  receiye  full  pardoi^L ; 
Tour  crimes  shall  eyen  cease  to  be  remembered  p 
The  holy  Church  shall  take  you  to  her  bosom 
Like  lost  sheep,  with  a,  loye  renewed  \  and  each 
Shall  find  a  way  to  houui^and  distinction. 

iTo  Moor.)    So,  90 1    Uow  does  your  kingihip  V^Hifh,  th|a? 
To  the  rotheitt.)    Com^»  bind  him,  and  y?re  fre^. 

Bo  ye&ei^rth^? 
Moor.    What  startles  you  ?    Whyh^t^ter    yoi^4p^9dom 
la  offered  you,  already  pnsoners — 
Tour  liyes  are  granted ; — ^no  yain  fSuoe — ^for  ye 
Are  felons  and  condemned ; — distlnctioiL  office^ 
Are  pvomise^  you  *,  while,  on  the  other  handt 
What  can  your  lot  be,  even  if  to-4aj 
Te  are  yictorious»  but  shame  and  curses  ? 
They  giye  you  Heayen*s  pardon — ^you  that  are 
ActuaUy  damned.    There's  riot  among  you  all 
A  single  hair  that  is  not  marked  for  heU. 
Do  ye  Qtill  hesitate  ^    Do  ye  stiU  wayer  i 
Is  it  so  hard  to  choose  'twixt  heayen  ^nd  hell  ? 
^elp  them^  then,  Father ! 

Fathbk  Dom.  Is  the  fellow  cnu^  \ 

Fear  you  a  tsap  to  takeyou  all  aliye  I 
Bead  for  yourselyes.    Here  is  the  general  pardo^i. 
Can  you  still  doubt } 

{Be  hantde  a  paper  to  Schweiter,) 

Moor.    See — only  see— what  more 
Can  you  require  ?    'Tis  signed  with  their  own  hands. 
Mercy  beyond  all  bounds !    Or  do  ye  fear 
That  they  will  break  their  word,  because,  forsooth, 
Te  haye  heard  sf^y  men  keep  no  faith  with  traitors  f 
Dismiss  that  fear !    Mere  policy  constrains  them 
To  keep  their  word,  if  pledged  to  Satan's  sel/l 
Who  would  belieye  them  eyer  alter  }    Who 
Would  trade  with  them  a  second  time  ?    My  oitth 
Upon  it,  they  are  honest.     I  am  he — 
They  Imow  it — who  haye  led  you  on  to  ruin. 
Tou  they  consider  innocent.    Tour  crimes 
Are  held  as  merely  youthAil  indiscretions — 
Bash  follies.    Me  alone  they  want ;  alone 
Do  I  deserye  the  penalty.    Sf^,  Father, 
Is  it  not  80 } 
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FjkTHBB  DoM.    What  devil  speaks  from  out  him  ? 
Of  course — of  course.     The  fellow  turns  my  hrain ! 

M00&.    What,  still  no  answer  ?    Do  je  dream  of  making 
Tour  way  with  swords  ?     Look  round  you — look  around. 
Te  surely  do  not  reckon  upon  that ! 
That  were  a  childish  dream.    Or  do  ye  think 
To  fall  like  heroes  since  you  saw  my  joy 
At  prospect  of  a  combat  ?     Dream  it  not ! 
Yb  are  not  Moor!    Ye  are  but  godless  thieves — 
The  wretched  tools  of  my  sublime  designs ; 
Vile  as  the  rope  within  me  hangman's  nand. 
Thieves  cannot  fall  like  heroes.     Life  must  be 
The  hope  of  thieves,  for  something  fearful  follows ! 
Thieves  have  a  right  to  shrink  from  death.     Hark,  how 
Their  horns  resound !     See  there,  their  glittering  swords ! 
What,  stOl  irresolute }    Are  you  insane  ? 
It  is  unpardonable.     For  my  life 
I  thank  you  not :  I  scorn  vour  sacrifice ! 

Father  Dok.  {amtuted.)    I  shall  go  wild.  I  must  away  from  hence ! 
Was  the  like  ever  heard  oH 

Moor.  Do  ye  fear 

That  I  should  stab  myself,  and  so  undo, 
Through  suicide,  the  bargain  which  holds  good 
Only  if  I  am  given  up  alive  } 
No,  children ;  that  is  out  an  idle  fear. 
Here  I  resign  my  dagger  and  my  pistols — 
This  poison  that  I  thought  might  prove  a  treasure. 
I  am  so  wretched,  I  have  lost  the  power 
Over  my  own  life.     Still  in  doubt?     Perhaps 
Tou  think  that  I  shall  stand  on  my  defence, 
When  ye  would  seise  me.     See,  I*  bind  my  hand 
Unto  this  oak  branch.     I  am  quite  defenceless. 
A  diild  might  overpower  me.     Who's  the  first 
To  leave  his  captain  in  the  hour  of  need  ? 

RoBBBBfl   (foUh  bold  energy).      What  though  hell  circled  us  with 
ninefold  coils  ? 
Let  him  who  is  no  coward  save  the  captain ! 

SoHWBUER  {tearing  the  pardon),     rardon  be  in  our  bullets!     Out, 
canaille! 
Tell  them  that  sent  thee  that  in  all  Moor's  band 
Thou  could'st  not  find  one  traitor !    Save  the  captain ! 

All.     Save — save  the  captain ! 

Moor  (jov/kllg).  Now,  then,  we  are  free; 

Comrades,  a  host  is  in  this  sinele  arm  ! 
Freedom  or  death !    At  least  uiey  shall  not  take 
One  man  of  us  alive. 

A  fierce  conflict  is  here  Bupposed  to  ensue,  in  which  Karl,  owing  his 
life  to  the  devoted  valour  of  his  band,  takes  a  solemn  oath  nerer  to  for- 
sake them. 

ACT  III.     ScBNB  2.—CowUry  near  the  Danmbe. 
Kairl  Von  Moor.     Robhert. 

CKarl  absorbed  in  the  scene,) 

SoHWARz.    A  glorious  sunset ! 

Karl.  80  a  hero  dies, 

Worthy  of  adoration ! 

SoHWABi.  Tou  appear 

Moved  deeply. 

Karl.  'Twas  my  first  and  dearest  thought 

While  yet  a  boy,  to  live — to  die — like  him ! 
It  was  a  boyish  thought. 

SoHWARi  Why,  I  should  hope  so. 

Karl.    Theve  waa  a  time Leave  me  alone,  good  comradat ! 
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Schwabs.       Moor!  Moor!     What's  this?      See   how  his  colour 
changes! 

Gbzmm.    Bjallthedeyils!    What  ails  him  ?     Is  he  ill? 

Kabl.    There  was  a  time  when  I  had  £uled  to  sleep, 
If  I  had  left  imsaid  my  erening  prayers. 

Gbhoc.    Art  mad  ?    Shall  boyish  memories  school  you  now  ? 

Kabl  (UMjfimg  hi§  head  an  Orimm*t  breatij.    O  brother !  brother ! 

Gbimm.  Gome,  now,  don't  be  childish. 

Kabl.    O  that  I  were  so ! — once  again  a  child ! 

Gbimm.    Fie,  fte  I 

Schwabs.  Cheer  up !    Behold  this  smiling  landscape — 

This  lovely  ere. 

Kabl.  Tea,  friends,  this  worid  is  fair ! 

Schwabs.    Come,  now ;  well  said. 

Kabl.  This  earth  is  glorious. 

Obdoc.    Bight— right.    I  like  to  hear  you  thus  ! 

Kabl.  And  I 

So  hideous  in  this  lovely  world — a  monster 
tTpon  this  glorious  earth !    My  innocence ! 
My  innocence !    See,  all  things  are  gone  forth 
To  sun  them  in  the  joyous  rays  of  spring. 
And  why  should  I  alone  inhale  a  hell 
From  heavenly  sweets  ?    All  are  so  blest ! — all  joined 
In  the  sweet  bonds  of  peace.    The  whole  wide  world 
One  family — one  father  over  all ! 
He  not  my  father  I    I  alone  the  outcast ; 
I  thrust  fh>m  out  the  circle  of  the  pure. 
No  more  for  me  the  blessed  name  of  child — 
No  more  for  me  the  lov'd  one's  thrilling  look — 
No  more  the  warm  embrace  of  bosom  finend. 
Hemm'd  in  by  murderers  —by  serpents  bound — 
Fetter'd  to  vice  with  iron  chains,  and  whirling 
On  the  frail  seed  of  sin  unto  perdition! 
Amid  the  flowers  of  a  rejoicing  world 
A  lost  Abaddon. 

Schwabs.  This  is  wonderful ! 

I  neTer  have  seen  him  thus ! 

Kabl.  O  that  I  might 

Betum  again  into  my  mother's  womb ! 

0  might  1  but  be  bom  again — a  beggar ! 

1  womd,  O  Heaven,  but  ask  to  be  of  those 
Poor  daily  labourers,  and  I  would  toil 
Until  the  blood  stream  down  my  temples,  that 
Might  I  but  purchase  one  deep  midnight's  sleep — 
The  luxury  of  a  single  tear. 

GnniM.     (To  ike  other*).    Have  patience ! 
The  paroxysm's  nearly  over  now ! 

Kabl.    There  was  a  time  when  they  would  flow  so  freely  ! 
O  days  of  peace !    My  home !    My  father's  home  ! 
Ye  happy  verdant  vales — Elysian  scenes 
Of  my  lost  childhood !     Will  ye  ne'er  return — 
Ne'er  fan  my  bosom  with  delicious  breezes } 
Mourn  with  me.  Nature !    they  will  ne'er  retunii 
Ne'er  fan  my  bosom  with  delicious  breezes  : 
(lone  -gime  -  invcoverably  gone ! 
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BEaiNNINQ  AGAIN. 

Thbbb  are  Bome  pliases  of  life  which  have  a  special  charaoter  of  their  own,  it  if 
true ;  and  onoe  done  with,  are  thrown  by  for  ever.  There  are  general  oonditiona 
through  wHiteh  brerf  one  psases  with  more  or  iesa  of  eaM  or  trouble.  We,  all  of  oa, 
have  only  on*  isfiKbeTi  and  (raore's  the  mty)  hut  a  iingle  b^-hood,  in  which  there 
ia  more  or  leas  reaemblance  of  individual  to  individual.  But  those  two  ojolea,  and 
the  period  of  youth  passed  mrough,  likchesa  ceases,  and  we  are  able  to  draw  a 
broad  line  of  distinction  betlreen  two  great  daiiea  of  xAcfei. 

If,  instead  of  a  fugitive  paper,  we  were  inclined  to  indite  a  ponderpua  etymologioal 
treatise,  we  might  be  very  wise  and  learned — so  much  so,  that  the  reader  would 
turn  over  the  pagti  ih  ^eaith  (^  something  better  suited  to  the  light  humour  of  the 
moment.  But  wisdom  must  emerge  from  the  caterpillar  itito  the  butteifly  state,  in 
order  to  be  sure  of  being  looked  at  in  our  age^  and  so  We  shall  mer^  indicate  what 
we  might  do,  in  the  srave  and  serious  line,  without  doing  it.  We  pasa  over  the 
various  theories  of  philosophers  about  tall  races  and  short  races,  about  the  distino- 
tions  of  colour  K&d  about  th«  riiapes  of  heads,  with  the  disregaM  with  which  the 
woild  wisely  treats  such  dull  afGeuxs,  to  note  a  line  of  demarcati(»  as  wide  as  any 
sagea  have  ever  drawn  the  line  which  separates  those  who  begin  again  from  those 
who  do  not :  to  lh!A  ire  may  add,  as  a  further  distinction,  that  the  DOginners  again 
are  generally  the  unsuocessful,  and  the  otiiers  the  conquering  warriors  in  the 
struggle  of  life. 

Jeremy  Bentham,  in  a  half  sardonic,  ha1¥-phi!osophic  mood,  referred  a  great 
part  of  our  miseries  to  want  of  fitness ;  h6  gave  us  the  comical  but  apt  idea  of  the 
world  being  a  laige  board  full  of  holes,  some  round  and  some  sauare,  and  of  men 
being  pegs,  some  round  atid  some  square  too.  There  was  a  hole,  he  ikkaintainedf 
for  every  peg.  and  a  ]^g  for  every  hole ;  but  then  the  misfoi^unc  was  that  the  design 
was  spoiled  m  working  out,  sometimes  a  square  peg  got  into  a  round  hole,  and 
sometunea  viet  vena,  and  then  there  wks  no  end  of  uncomfortablenesa  uid  a 
desire  to  shift  positions.  Really  this  is  a  very  sensible  VieW  of  the  world  and  the 
people  who  live  in  it ;  and  tne  combinationis  are  so  tnany,  and  tiie  situations  so 
varmns,  that  we  do  not  see  how  the  confosion  is  to  be  hsmediod,  unlets  each  ]peg 
happens  at  fint  to  drop  in  the  hole  that  is  fitted  for  it. 

ft  has  been  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  by  somebody  ^th  k  ihuch  wise^  head  than 
we  can  boast  of^  that  every  man  was  fit  for  something,  if  it  weh}  only  £ot  langhinff ; 
fh^  no  doubt,  is  a  very  sound  conclusion,^  just  such  a  one  as  a  sage  would  1^ 
likely  to  come  to ;  but  then,  unfortunately,  it  has  not  the  merit  of  be^g  practicaL 
We  cannot  apply  it.  The  problem  is  how  each  man  is  to  find  What  he  ik  fit  for,  and 
having  found  it,  to  get  leave  of  the  wotld  to  do  it ;  that  is  the  hard  double  difficulty  to 
be  got  over.  A  younff  gentieman,  who  ought,  according  to  tiiie  place  he  flods  bitw^^lf 
in,  to  be  casting  up  h)ng  columns  of  .figures  and  calculating  commissions^  fiuudea 
that  he  was  bom  into  the  world  to  enchant  mankind  with  immortal  verse ;  another, 
whose  world-reoogniaed  vocation  it  is  to  run  about  with  bills  for  aayment  or 
acceptance,  gets  a  notion  that  he  is  capable  of  enchanting  the  world  with  melody ;  a 
thixd,  whose  business  it  is  to  engross,  gai^s  an  idea  of  eclipsing  Hxe  fuae  of 
HafiSEielle.  What  can  they  do  but  try  >  and  if  they  try,  the  world  wiU  not  recognise 
their  fitness,  so  they  get  out  of  6ne  nole  into  the  other,  and  are  still  as  ansetttodas 
ever ;  sometimes  choice  is  wro&g,  sometimes  ambition  is  at  fault,  sometimes  the 
times  are  out  of  joint  and  cireumstances  in  chaos,  but  the  result  is  the  same  &iluie 
in  one  line  uid  beginning  again  in  anothet* 

The  few  that  are  exempt  from  this  fete  are  genetally  haerd^headed  |>ftujtical  men — 
folk  without  anr  great  stock  of  imagination,  and  not  too  much  burdened  with 
aentiment — genUemen  whose  c^MK^ious  waistcoats,  oonstantiy  growing  larger,  shew 
Jhe  pladd  contentment  of  their  minds — ^travellers  whe  keep  their  eyva  upon  the 
earm,  and  do  not  trouble  themselves  about  the  stars  which  are  shining  over-head, 
often  without  two  ideas  to  rub  Uwether  so  that  one  may  keep  the  other  bright,  but 
with  one  idea,  or  perhaps  part  of  one,  and  on  that  they  fix ;  such  men  as  you  maj 
see  any  day  if  you  will  take  a  walk  upon  'Change — ^broad-headed,  heavy-eyed  men, 
who  grasp  one  object  with  a  hard  grin,  go  day  by  day  round  the  same  mill-hone 
track,  and  hold  on  to  one  motive  all  their  lives ;  these  are  the  successfrd  men,  the 
pegs  who  drop  at  once  into  the  right  holes  and  sta^  there.  A  cunning  casuist 
might,  perhaps,  argue  that  there  is  not  much  chance  m  the  matter,  that  ttiese  are 
ordinary  men  fitted  for  ordinary  situations,  and  gifted  with  the  power  of  adaptibility 
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Biiift»i|iaii^df  t^naeitf.  Tkey  night  miots  the  old  «dftfft  mboat  Iks  tdttig 
itHM  tliAt  ytlaef  no  hom,  afeid  illiutrate  the  ptaaive  potrer  of  bidbg  tMt*  tbae^ 
Imt  W»  iuive  aiuobottn  with  Meh  notiotiB,  they  lie  oatside  our  cSivie  ot  tlM«^fal« 
llHmr  would  \m  in  ^koe  in  a  book  on  tiie  wocul  powr  of  pianVeneis  kr&d  Hw 
wMom  of  letday  thi^s  «km^  Here  they  would  be  out  of  plitce ;  and  jittit  drawing 
■tfeSQtibn  to  them,  we  ieicv«  tkesi. 

4iice6i8  d9ee  not  eter  keep  ptoe  with  toleikt,  nor  even  wilii  eflbrt  and  t&loatimiib 
hiofld.  Maoy  ol^ireiv  hBra-workxng  men  «re  like  teirien  chasing  a  horse; 
**iim  fiarthBr  ikef  run  the  tether  they  are  off."  The  unsuoooessfiil  dfln  do  not 
wasl  t^bmt  aer  eneiigy.  Their  heads  are  Axil  of  sche^aes,  ea^  ekid  fit  to  make  • 
fiiiiirtis^  and  their  dnys  nude  up  of  buefie  oomprismg  a  whole  era  of  taitixM;  but 
tbe  tratk  il,  fhsf  tvwot  ike  finulty  of  oompletoneu.  They  leave  off  witkdat  fiiiish<- 
ingi  and  begin  9fma,  to  find  nd  end  in  the  long  ran.  Thev  ere  eVe^  digsing  fbr  thv 
btfttom,  wiwre  vian  is  nona;  or  tounding  the  ooean  of  h&j  when  it  is  mtiMtfeBSf 
and  w  th^  ftfl*  It  is  always  the  flanse  old  tsJe.  Opportunities  isrowdbeiitotiieBv 
of  wkieh  "they  nertr  take  adequate  advantage^  tuid  fortniie  is  always  wilinxl  their 
TCMh,  Vol  imf  nerer  fTaSp  it.  They  represent  the  Tantalus  of  the  old  mythoIcHpr^ 
oeaapyinglkmr  Irrm  m  fflung  tessels  whic^  leak,  and  pushing  stones  up  hul^se  that 
tksT  nn^  Ml  sfjaia  to  their  old  plaoe  at  the  ba«e. 

m  enaen?H&ul«g  to  bring  to  the  eye  characters  of  this  kind,  We  must  do  •■  tin 
nnwistits  'did  with  thdr  diymittes-^inbody  them--igiTe  them  a  form  and  tadaaib^  wsd 
'  tlnm  iiHth'tke  attraotiveoess  whioh  belongs  to  the  personal.  We  ottbe  kne'w 
who  WW  a  peiliBetaunxple  of  the  results  of  beginning  ag^.  fileWtnAeVlb 
Mtiea  of  beBmnings,  and  the  last  time  We  eiiw  hink  he  was  on  Ufae  eV«  xk 
eommetuaaig  a  new  em  of  his  existenoe.  Tom  BenSoii^  as  those  nsed  to  coil  kite 
wko  wan  afe  peoir  or  as  careleas  as  himself^Mr.  Thomas  Benson,  ak  ha  Wtt  adi- 
ikisjwjfl  by  I^Mee  nssre  fortunate  individuals  who  had  semethin^  to  loee^  and  wora 
afiaid  that  Tom  Would  try  to  borrow  of  them-^began  life  in  ha  father's  moes^o 
shop  in  kialicouhtry  town.  To  hava  seen  hhn  behiad  the  eousttet,  ssmqg  Ike 
eoitoilHfs^  one  woukf  have  integined  that  be  would  in  due  time  beooin  a  shop 
fixtoia^  aitd^  on  tko  ^miae  of  Benson  the  elder,  saoeeed  to  the  inherittmea  of  tho 
pataiaid  S6ide%  wkidi  were  not  quite  so  true  as  the  &bled  ones  of  the  UWl  |(eddesa 
Ibsfeioe.  BatnohadaninventiTegeniusinasmBllway,  the  snresignof  absghuer 
uain,  and  that  soon  began  to  operate.  Tom  had  no  reverence  for  old  institittieiisf 
tmat  a  thin^  had  bean  for  a  loiig  while^  was  no  reason  that  it  should  contfatde  ta  be, 
bat  jtisttlw  oootrary.  He  was  always  for  beginning  again  in  his  own  way.  So 
he  Mig  tko  Bsalea  aftesh,  till  no  one  could  weigh  witti  tnem ;  and  packed  np  tho 
MOeftias  in  naw-Amgled  parcels.  Which  tumbled  to  {rieces  as  soon  as  the^  wava 
naMrHfld  Wketfaor  the  r^nikes  he  reoeired  iiom  Beneon  senior  on  this  aooonnL  or 
tko  talsa  the  tgoats  of  the  wholesale  houses  told  him  about  London^  lapuhi^  him 
ftoas  kji  oH  UFev  or  drew  him  to  a  now  one,  is  not  quite  elear  $  ^rcMbly  both 
opotatod  as  xapdbnVe  sotid  attractive  powers  acting  in  the  same  diioctioh ;  bat  Total 
beoaine  diaoe Amted  afad  rssflesa,  and  his  £ither,  finding  tiiat  he  was  not  likel>^  to 
do  any  good,  got  him  a  stool  in  the  eouiiting-house  of  a  merchant  m  the  metropolis^ 
Whoia  £s  was  to  begin  again. 

torn  Was  dlAii^ted  With  h!&  n^w  situatiob.  He  took  to  his  Work  likO  i  dtttft  tO 
tiio  water.  As  lotig  as  theto  was  anjrthing  to  learn,  he  WSs  indefkdgal^d.  He  WaA 
sharp,  active  and  WiUiiig,  and  seemed  to  have  found  his  life  ^th.  BA  ths  first 
dificaRiss  of  k  new  posttton  soon  wore  ofi;  and  the  fi*eshne8s  ikded,  tod  thMi  be 
began  to  grow  restless.  Still  he  worked  on  satisfkctorily,  with  Hie  exce^bn  Of  iloW 
and  then  attempting  to  impcM;  a  AeW  crotchet  into  the  routine  of  the  tdBM,  Vti  a 
vacanoy  oOeumd  amona  ths  traviriling  agents  of  the  house.  That  WSA  tho  thihg 
for  Tote)  as  iililsed  kftything  Would  have  been  the  thing  whioh  promised  k  eh)ihg«. 
Ha  apJplM  for  tho  VaOsnt  jpdst,  got  it,  and  forthwith  entered  utK>n  its  dutid*. 

Surely  Tom  ^ensoil  was  now  in  his  proper  element.  I^othing  could  suit  hUh 
better,  fid  did  ^ot  like  staying  Ions  in  one  place,  and  he  was  always  fitting  from 
town  to  toOPfi.  He  could  not  oear  the  aame  xaces  round  him  {^Very  day,  and  m  was 
eonStanth^  msotfnjK  ft^Hk  people.  Here,  there,  and  away,  he  was  like  a  bird  taking 
short  flignts  over  thstsouxitr^.  &e  gTew  into  an  authority  with  the  Waiters  of 
oommondal  taVel^ ;  Was  a  priviledged  visitant  df  the  little  dahctums  behind  ba^ 
'Where  stout  landlords  sat,  and  chucked  all  the  chambermaids  under  tke  chin. 
What  a  jolly  lifo  for  l*om,  and  how  jolly  he  was !  £te  would  not  change  places  with 
a  prince,  not  he.  He  had  done  with  ^shifting.  He  know  when  he  wss  well  oft; 
at  least  to  he  said,  with  a  knowing  wink  of  the  eye  nearest  the  brim  of  his  hat 
jauntily  oocksd  on  one  side.    Hd  had  found  the  right  ball  at  last. 


32  BsaiKiriiro  Aejiiir. 

•  We  are  obliged  now  and  then  to  borrow  a  scrap  of  pbiloMmkjr  for  our 
Boeaip,  just  aa  the  African  hangs  glass  beads  and  tne  tinael  of  civiliaation  amning 
hia  unoouih,  barbarous  ornaments.  Montaigne  tells  ua,  and  Bynm  echoes  the 
truth,  that  nothing  is  certain  to  which  man  can  attain.  The  words  tti  Tosn 
Benson's  fate  to  a  nicety.  He  was  constant  to  nothing  but  inconstancy,  and 
certain  of  nothing  but  tho  uncertain.  Like  men  of  his  kind,  he  was  prone  to  be 
in  loye  with  whatever  he  had  not,  and  disgusted  with  whateyer  he  had.  *'Han^ 
it,**  Tom  caught  himself  saying  one  fine  morning,  *'  Hang  it,  after  all,  this  ia  m 
dioer  less  sort  of  dog's  life.  I've  had  enough  of  running  about,  I  think;  I  must 
see  if  I  can't  settle  down  and  be  comfortable.*'  What  Tom's  idiMi  of  comfort  waa, 
as  he  stroked  his  chin  before  the  looking  glass,  we  cannot  of  course  telL  Laddly 
for  most  of  us,  that  old  fable  about  putting  windows  into  men's  breasts  has  nerer 
been  realized.  But  though  we  cannot  see  the  inside,  there  are  sometimes  ngna  oa. 
the  outside  which  ^ye  a  snrewd  hint  of  what  is  going  on ;  and  that  Tom's  aouloquy 
finished  by  his  giving  his  hair  another^brush,  and  his  whiskers  another  oorl,  may  be 
deemed  significant  as  to  the  direction  Tom*s  thoughts  were  taking.  We  should 
make  but  poor  noyelists ;  for  we  are  unable  to  keep  a  secret  long  enough,  and  hide 
it  in  sufficient  mysteir  to  work  out  a  startling  and  effSectiye  denomtmemi.  The 
foot  is,  that  Tom,  the  aaj  before,  had  called  to  see  an  old  customer  in  the  town  he 
was  then  in,  and  found  that  he  had  "  gone  to  that  bourne"  ^Hiich  bounds  this 
life  and  begins  another.  His  memory  was  kept  green  by  a  tombstone  which  bore 
witness  to  apocryphal  virtues,  and  a  widow's  cap  which  testified  to  supposed 
grief^  the  **diepaxted"  as  havinff  been  the  most  amiable  of  men.  Now  Tom  was 
a  good-looking  fellow,  as  he  had  long  been  aware,  and  he  thought  the  widow  waa 
not  insensible  to  thefkct.  He  had  turned  the  matter  over  in  his  mind,  and  witii 
his  fotal  tendency  was  ready  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  in  the  book  of  lifo.  One 
thing  waa  especially  clear  to  Tom — ^that  widows — ^young  ones  especially,  and  who 
wear  very  broad  borders  to  their  mourning  caps  more  especially  still — are  likely  to 
be^in  again.  If  he  was  to  do  anything,  he  must  keep  where  he  was,  and  not  go 
fiying  off  on  his  journeys.  He  really  Siought  that  a  shop  in  his  line  would  do 
there — and  there  were  premises  close  against  the  market  cross  to  let,  which 
would  do  capitally.  Tes,  that  was  it — he  decided  he  would  throw  up  his  engage- 
ment— ^take  the  snop,  stock  it,  begin  again  a  sober  lifis,  and  push  the  "««»*""t**"if! 
speculation. 

Tom  Benson  did  begin  again  in  earnest ;  he  was  always  earnest  at  beginning. 
A  few  weeks  saw  the  shop  opposite  the  market  cross,  and  within  sight  of  the 
widow's  door,  opened  in  all  the  splendour  of  plate  glass  and  gilt  mouldings.  Trade 
begui  to  come  in,  and  the  wooing  prospered.  True,  the  widow  waa  a  litde 
capricious,  so  Tom  thought  at  least,  and  there  were  little  tifb  now  and  then— just 
enough  to  break  the  dull  calm  of  quiet  love-making,  and  give  a  zest  to  beginning 
again.  One  of  these  storms  waa  rather  more  violent  than  usual,  and  Tom  thinking 
it  hiffh  time  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis,  kept  away  two  whole  days,  resolving  on 
the  third  to  carry  the  castle  by  storm,  and  finish  some^ng  for  once  in  his  life. 
But  he  was  mistaken ;  he  was  not  bom  to  bring  about  oondusiona.  As  he  was 
setting  out  his  shop  window,  he  heard  the  joy  bells  ring  from  the  square  tower  of 
the  neighbouring  church,  and  was  soon  told  that  it  was  for  the  wedding  of  his 
charmer,  and  Mr.  Bone,  the  stout  ruddy  butcher  opposite.  The  fact  was,  that  the 
knight  of  the  cleaver  hadlon^  cast  a  longing  eye  at  the  buxom  dame,  and  watching 
his  opportunity,  had  stepped  in  at  the  right  moment,  and  fiuLshcd  successfyiy  wlwt 
Tom  nad  begun  so  promisingly. 

Poor  Tom !  his  phm  was  completed  indeed,  but  by  another  hand,  and  the  aggra- 
vation was  at  a  crisis  when  he  received  two  cards,  tied  with  white  ribbon,  sent  by 
the  mischievous  widow.  Not  that  Tom  in  his  heart  really  cared  for  her-^ot  he ;  at 
least  so  he  said,  adding,  "  There  are  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  came  out  of  it;" 
but  there  was  one  thing  Tom  did  care  for,  and  that  was  ridicule ;  he  was  terribly 
sensitive  to  that.  He  could  not  face  the  stroet.  The  people  looked  at  him  and 
smiled,  and  the  young  girls  put  their  heads  out  of  the  windows  with  a  giggle  to 
look  after  him  as  he  went  by.  He  cowered  beneath  the  attention  he  excited,  and, 
before  long,  "  T.  Benson "  was  no  more  seen  in  gilt  letters  above  the  shop  door ; 
another  name  was  blazoned  there,  and  the  late  owner  had  again  entered  into 
London  life. 

We  lost  Right  of  Tom  for  some  years  ;  when  we  saw  him  next,  he  was  a  perfptt 

picture  of  one  who  had  made  wrong  beginnings.     Beginning  aj^ain  was  written  on 

face,  in  his  clothes,  over  his  whole  appearance  ;  the  nose  had  grown  sharper,  nni 

hin  proftonee ;  the  eyes  had  settled  deeper  into  their  sockets,  and  the  crow  i 


foot  creaBed  the  comers ;  the  cheeks  had  grown  thinner  and  paler,  and  streaks  here 
and  there  in  the  dark  hair  looked  like  lines  of  silver  upon  a  dark  bickiground. 
Yet,  altogether,  time  had  laid  his  hand  lightly  on  Tom ;  he  was  evidenUy  as  full  of 
hope  as  eyer,  and  the  old  jaunty  air  sat  on  him  as  of  old.  The  hat,  which  bore  the 
marks  of  the  iron  in  repeated  attempts  to  become  new  again,  had  the  same  inclina- 
tion to  one  side ;  the  coat  had  been  re-buttoned  and  re-cuffed  and  re-coUared,  and 
done  up  in  all  manner  of  ways ;  the  waistcoat  had  a  dam  or  two,  so  deftly  done  aa 
acaroelj  to  be  seen ;  the  trowsers  were  tight  at  the  knees,  partly  with  wear,  partly 
with  repeated  reyiying,  and  the  boots  were  not  patched,  but  sewed  at  Ihe  sides, 
where  ikoea  are  so  apt  to  go.  We  do  not  know  exactly  how  it  is,  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  "  seedy"  are  generally  more  troubled  about  their  boots  than  any  other 
portions  of  their  dress.  So  it  was  with  Tom ;  he  bore  my  criticism  of  ihe  rest  of  hia 
apparel  calmly,  almost  proudly,  as  though  it  would  stand  the  test;  but  when  my  eye 
glanced  down  at  his  toes,  he,  as  if  unconsciously,  poked  his  smart  cane  in  the  gutter 
and  dexterously  plastered  a  little  patch  of  mud  on  the  spot  where  the  untnistworthy 
stitches  of  a  **  mend*'  were  breakmg  loose. 

Little  by  little  we  gathered  Tom's  history ;  he  had  speculated  when  he  came  to 
town  and  lost  almost  all  he  had,  including  the  remnants  of  the  grocer's  shop,  whidi 
death  had  called  upon  old  Benson  to  yacate.  Then  he  had  actually  committed 
matrimony — rather,  we  fancy,  through  decision  upon  the  part  of  the  lady  than  his 
own ;  and  eyer  since  he  had  been  be^ning  W^n  to  perpetuate  his  name  in  the 
shape  of  six  little  Bensons,  whose  appetites  taxed  Tom's  powers  of  proyiding  to  the 
utmost.  Then  he  had  made  another  beginning  in  the  commission  agent  line,  in  a 
amall  back  room  on  the  first  floor  of  a  house  near  the  Minories.  Commissions, 
howeyer,  did  not  come ;  and  Tom  had  successiyely  been  a  wine  merchant  without 
wine,  a  coal  merchant  without  coals,  and  a  general  agent  without  clients.  The 
ainc  plate  on  his  door  had  suffered  so  many  erasures  and  re-inscriptions  that  the 
engrayer  said  he  could  do  nothing  more  with  it ;  but  Tom  did  not  care  about  that, 
he  had  got  into  a  new  path  now,  he  had  begun  again  in  another  way,  and  was 
pofiitiyely  in  the  high  load  to  fortune. 

We  haye  seen  many  folks  with  wonderful  schemes  for  all  sorts  of  things,  from 
changing  the  face  of  the  world  to  manufiicturing  a  new  description  of  button ; 
schemes  so  good  that  they  could  not  fail  if  they  could  only  make  a  beginning.  We 
talked  to  our  financier,  who  made  noting  of  paying  off  the  national  debt  in  so  many 
inatalmenta,  but  he  could  not  get  a  start ;  how,  we  did  not  perfectly  comprehend, 
we  confess,  but  we  thought  it  a  pity  he  did  not  haye  the  chance,  particularly  as  it 
required  so  little — a  fiye  pound  note  or  so,  we  think — to  get  the  prospectus  out. 
Tom  was  in  this  line ;  his  scheme  was  somewhere  between  the  national  debt  and  the 
button  project — ^not  so  large  as  the  other — ^what  it  was  we  did  not  learn.  Tom 
told  us  ne  had  begun,  rather  late  in  life  we  thought,  to  grow  cautious,  but  it  was 
certain,  safe,  a  r^uly  good  thing.  He  had  **  a  party  "  to  take  it  up,  and  back  him 
through,  and  he  should  make  a  fortune.  Our  opinion  of  Tom's  chance  of  achieying 
that  yeiy  desirable  result,  was  not  ipeatly  increased  by  the  request  for  the  loan  of 
half  a  crown.  He  had  no  silyer  in  his  pocket,  had  come  out  and  quite  forgot  it,  he 
ahould  not  see  his  ''  man "  that  day,  he  would  pay  it  again  that  afternoon  if  we 
would  call  in  at  the  Jerusalem,  or  to-moirow  morning,  or,  in  &ct,  at  any  time  or  place 
we  liked  to  name ;  and  if  we  wanted  a  hundred  or  two,  by  and  bye,  why,  we  knew 
where  to  come  for  it.  With  such  a  moderate  rec^uisition,  oacked  by  such  a  tempting 
prospect^  we  complied,  and  Tom  moyed  off  with  the  step  of  a  dancing  master, 
perhaps  to  prosecute  his  plan,  perhaps  to  borrow  another  half  crown  of  some- 
bo^  else. 

FOOT  Tom,  we  thought,  man  of  many  be^nings,  there  are  many  worse  men  who 
ride  in  luxurious  carnages,  many  men  with  fewer  brains  who  dine  off  plate ;  yet 
your  grandest  carriage  is  an  omnibus,  your  only  plate  that  worn-out  door-plate — 
and  afi  because  you  haye  not  steadiness  of  aim  and  tenacity  of  purpose — ^because 
you  are  always  beginning  and  neyer  ending.  The  best  tliat  can  be  hoped  for  for 
yon,  is  that  stray  half-crowns,  may  be  plentiful  enough  to  fiind  the  little  Bensons 
till  they  can  begin  for  themselves,  and  keep  you  from  the  workhouse  till  the  sum- 
mons comes  to  begin  again,  let  us  hope  more  successfully,  in  another  world. 


YOL.  m. 
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CHAPTER  L 

PSBJTSALE, 

"  Whwe  deep  and  low  the  hamleU  lie. 
Each  with  its  little  patch  of  sky 
And  litUe  lot  of  stan." 

Ok  the  borders  of  a  large  moor  in  the  north  of  England  stands  the 
old  village  of  Ferndale,  within  the  valley  of  the  same  name.  Persona 
accustomed  to  see  highly  cultivated  districts,  such  as  are  to  be  found 
in  many  southern  counties,  and  in  perfection  in  Hertfordshire, 
Surrey,  Kent  and  Sussex,  would  be  a  long  time  before  they  disco- 
vered any  beauty  in  Femdale  and  its  neighbourhood.  They  would 
ask — **  What  is  there  to  admire  in  such  a  savage,  barren,  mountainouo 
moorland  ? ''  True ;  there  is  not  a  corn-field,  not  a  meadow,  not  a 
v/ood, — nay,  scarcely  a  respectable  tree  or  shrub  to  be  seen  (out  of 
the  little  valley  itself) — no  pictiu^esque  farms  and  homesteads^  sur- 
zounded  by  gardens  and  orchards.  There  are  no  signs  of  cultivatioa 
or  even  of  human  existence,  except  about  the  village  of  Femdale, — 
nothing  but  mile  after  mile  of  hills  rising  boldly  one  behind  the  other 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  penetrate  among  them, — all  alike  covered  vrith 
coarse  grass,  having;  here  and  there  patches  of  gorse  and  heath,  which 
afford  shelter  to  the  grouse  and  other  moor-fowl.  All  this  looks 
miserably  bleak  and  cold,  even  in  summer,  to  the  eye  of  one  accus- 
tomed to  the  embowered  nooks  and  rural  snuggeries  of  the  south. 
Even  Femdale  itself,  comparatively  sheltered  and  cultivated  as  it  is, 
would  appear  to  such  an  eye  nothing  but  a  long,  narrow,  ravine-like 
valley,  with  an  irregular,  queer-looking  villa^  set  up  at  one  end,  and 
a  dark,  seemingly  inaccessible  mountain  rising  at  the  other,  and 
effectually  shutting  out  all  further  view  (and  apparently  all  egress) 
in  that  direction.  If  an  adventurous  prospect-himter  were  to  dimb 
up  the  sides  of  the  mountain  as  &r  as  the  ruins  near  the  summit,  he 
would  only  obtain  a  view  of  another  moorland  range  about  as  wild  as 
the  one  just  described,  with  a  glimpse  of  the  sea  in  the  dim  distance. 
I  would  advise  such  prospect-himter  to  choose  a  calm  day  for  his 
ascent,  or  he  will  stand  a  fair  chance  of-  being  blown  over  the  edge  of 
a  scaur ;  for  the  force  of  the  wind  is  tremendous  up  there.  An  eye 
unpractised  in  this  wild  scenery  would  see  nothing  but  wildness  in 
it ;  and  an  eye  to  which  it  was  not  dear  would  certainly  be  unable  to 
see  true  beauty  in  it.  Love  is  your  only  true  beautifier,  either  in 
animate  or  in  inanimate  nature ;  and  when  you  love  what  you  look 
upon,  it  will  seem  beautiful  to  you.  In  some  eyes  Femdale  was 
lovely  ;  perhaps,  the  loveliest  spot  on  this  earth. 

To  -get  a  good  view  of  the  little  valley,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
take  our  station  at  John  Bridgenorth's  cotta^.  Here  it  is.  He 
is  the  miller,  but  his  mill  is  two  miles  off  the  vnlase.  Tou  may  just 
see  it,  near  that  dump  of  pines  on  the  side  of  Fern-fell,  yonder. 
That  is  a  long  way,  ^ou  think,  for  the  villagers  to  fetch  their  meal— 
and  it  must  be  very  inconvenient  for  the  muler  if  he  lives  down  here. 
Very  true !  You  and  I  are  clever,  quick-sighted  people,  and  we  see 
that  with  half  an  eye.     But,  if  you  were  to  say  what  you  think  to  a 
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Pemdale'S'iiifla,  he  would  reply  with  groat  composure  (in  a  broad 
Weetmoreland  dialect  though,  which  you  would  probably  not  under- 
atand),  that  '^'T  mill  was  nigh  enough  for  o\ki  fore-elders^  and  't  ia 
nigh  eneugh  for  us  white  (till)  ye  build  us  another," 

The  FemdaleVm^n  are  sturdy,  independent  and  poor ;  they  haye 
«  veneration  for  by-gone  times  and  by-gone  people  \  they  are  indis- 
posed to  change,  believing  always,  though  they  never  heard  of  Hamlet, 
that  it  is  wiser  to 

"  bear  the  ilk  we  kaov, 
Than  fly  to  othera  which  we  know  not  of;'* 

«nd  taking  it  for  granted  that  every  change,  in  that  it  if  a  change,  Is, 
«o  far,  a  positive  evil  The  Ferndale's-men  are,  you  see,  veiy  far 
behind  the  time. 

But  to  return  to  John  Bridgenorth's  cottage.  Let  us  take  it  at 
its  best-leoking  time, — a  bright  summer  afternoon.  It  is  not  «rhat 
people  in  the  south  call  a  pretty  cottage ;  it  is  an  irregular  heavy- 
looking  building  of  rough  grey  stone,  the  roof  covered  with  slate,-— 
for  slate  and  stone  are  plentiful  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  looks  old, 
certainly,  but  it  has  not  that  sofb  beauty  of  veneraUe  decay  which 
stge  generally  gives  to  buildings.  It  stands  with  its  wails  unahdtered 
by  a  tree  or  lofty  shrub,  and  without  any  tapestry  of  ivy  or  other 
creeper  to  cover  their  nakedness.  It  looks  substantial  enough  and 
in  good  repair ;  and  that  is  not  saying  so  much  for  the  picturesque- 
nees  of  the  hoi»e  as  for  the  s^vency  of  the  owner.  The  piece  of 
garden  enclosed  in  front  is  earefuUv  cultivated.  Peas  and  beans, 
cabbages  and  potatoes,  with  a  herb-bed  and  some  patches  of  migno- 
nette under  each  ground-floor  window,  and  about  the  sides  of  the 
doorway,  seemed  to  comprise  the  whole  garden  stock  of  the  Bridge- 
norths.  But  everything  nas  two  sides,  at  least,  and  so  has  this  house. 
The  side  which  I  have  just  described  faces  what,  even  in  Femdale,  is 
called  the  street,  that  is  to  say,  the  public  road  through  the  village ; 
and  from  this  side  of  the  house  you  command  a  complete  view  of  the 
said  village,  including  the  church,  the  vicarage,  the  grange  and  the 
shop, — the  four  cardinal  points  of  Femdale. 

Like  most  north-coun<ay  villages,  this  is  not  at  all  pretty  when 
jou  are  in  it,  although  it  looks  very  picturesque  from  the  hills,  or,  as 
thej  are  called  in  that  part  of  the  world,  FelU,  around.  John 
Bridgenorth's  house  would  form  no  exception  to  the  gener^  ugliness, 
in  the  <^inion  of  the  pedestrian  tourist  who  mi^ht  happen  (a  very 
strange  chance,  indeed !)  to  find  his  way  into  the  single  street  of  that 
temote  village.  But  if  he  were  to  walk  through  the  little  front 
garden  and  go  round  the  house,  he  would  acknowledge  that  the 
prospect  from  the  back  was  very  fine  in  its  kind,  and  that  this  side  of 
the  house  itself  is  far  from  ugly. 

Creepers  have  been  trained  over  the  wall,  which  faces  the  south- 
west. Clematis  and  honeysuckle,  roses  and  jessamine,  supported 
by  rough  trellis  work,  hide  great  part  of  the  cold  grey  stone,  and 
invade  the  upper  lattices,  without  being  much  checked ;  and  they 
hang  together  in  luxuriant  confusion  over  the  heavy  stone  porca 
which  projects  a  long  way  beyond  the  back  door  into  the  garden. 
At  one  extremity  of  this  side  of  the  house  is  a  small  out-building, 
technically  called  a  lean-to,  and  connected  with  this  is  an  old  fashioned 
pigeon  oot ;  these  break  the  unpleasant  straightness  of  the  ^neral 
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ootliiie,  aud  being  oompletel j  aTergniwu  with  fine  large-leayed  brf 
(which  has  also  spread  np  thiU;  side  of  the  hooae  itself^  and  rounded 
ita  edge),  have  positirely  a  graceful  and  picturesque  effect.  But  no 
one,  on  first  coming  to  the  back  of  Bridgenorth's  house,  CTer  gave 
more  than  a  moment's  glance  at  all  this.  The  gaae  is  at^acted  im- 
mediatelr  to  the  beaumul  scene  beyond — ^passing  miicUj  over  the 
neat  little  flower  garden  and  the  low  stone  fence  which  separates  it 
from  the  uncultivated  moorland. 

Ihe  rough  moor,  half  covered  with  heath  and  ferns,  with  here  and 
there  stunted  thorns  and  briars  forcing  their  way  up  among  them, 
begins  from  the  very  garden  boundary,  and  spreads  along  great  part 
of  the  valley  and  parti^v  on  the  sides  of  the  opposing  hiUs.    About 
ten  yards  l>elow  tnis  garden,  quite  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  runs, 
or  rather  gallop*,  a  dear  bright  stream  called  Fembeck.     isek,  as 
most  of  my  readers  may  know,  is  a  corruption  of  the  Teutonic  baekf 
and  is  usea  in  several  northern  counties  for  hrook  or  Hream.    There 
are  great  stones,  or  as  some  people  might  call  them,  small  rocks,  in 
the  bed  of  the  stream,  which  break  the  water  into  a  hundred  little 
fimtastic  noisy  fiills.     You  can  stand  in  Bridgenorth's  porch  and 
trace  the  course  of  the  Beck  from  a  deep  cleft,  high  up  in  the  Castle 
Fell,  before  alluded  to.     It  seems  to  spring  into  life  suddenly  there, 
and  its  first  freak  is  to  dash  down  thirty  feet  of  perpendicular  lime 
stone  rock,  in  one  unbroken  stream  of  diamond  clear  water,  into  a 
small  tarn  or  natural  basin,  which  it  has  probably  worn  for  itself  bj 
the  uninterrupted  violence  of  its  fiall  durmg  many  centuries.     This 
tarn  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  well  grown  trees,  (almost  the  only 
ones  to  be  seen  ^r  several  miles)  and  is  comj^etely  hidden,  except 
from  those  who  know  where  to  seek  for  it.     The  water  issues  frt>m 
this  sylvan  retreat,  and,  bv  a  succession  of  little  leaps  and  falls  in  its 
rocky  channel,  it  arrives,  in  a  high  state  of  excitement,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  valley ;  where  it  runs  luong  at  a  prodigious  rate,  and  with  a 
loud  murmuring,  on  one  side  of  the  village,  and  down  to  the  open 
moor.     Here  it  meets  another  beck  as  noisy  as  itself;  and  the  two 
join,  after  some  quarrelsome  splashing  and  scuffling,  and  go  on  to- 
gether till  they  meet  with  the  nver  that  carries  them  into  the  ocean. 
I  could  stand  for  hours  to  watch  Fembeck  come  down  from  its 
mountain  birth-place.     Its  first  fall,  or  the  !Bbrce  as  it  is  called,  is 
distinctly  visible  at  most  times  from   John  Bridgenorth's  house; 
gleaming,  silver- white,  against  the  blackness  of  the  fern-covered  cleft 
above,  and  the  still  deeper  blackness  of  the  mass  of  firs  and  pines 
around  the  tarn  below ;  while  the  face  of  the  rock,  over  which  it  falls, 
is  rugged  and  overgrown  with  mosses   and  lichens   of  a  thousand 
hues,  vrom  the  brightest  green  to  the  deepest  dun  and  grey. 

This  Castle  Fell  is  exactly  a  mile  from  Bridgenorth's  house,  and 
blocks  up  one  end  of  the  valley,  as  I  said  before ;  but  it  appears  to 
be  sometimes  close  at  hand;  sometimes  it  appears  to  recede  to  a 
great  distance ;  and  sometimes  it  is  completely  hidden  in  a  white, 
grey  or  blue  mist,  according  to  the  time  of  the  day  or  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere  when  you  chanced  to  be  looking  towards  it.  But 
whenever  it  is  visible,  seeming  near  or  afar  off,  it  is  always  an 
attractive  fascinating  object  to  the  eye.  It  has  a  rugged  majestic 
aspect ;  its  top  is  broken  into  a  vanety  of  indentations,  which,  in 
certain  lights,  appear  to  be  exactly  of  the  same  character  as  the  ruins 
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of  the  Castle,  standing  at  some  little  distance  below  the  summit,  so 
tiiat  you  might  suppose  a  royal  citadel,  or  a  small  town,  had  once 
covered  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  ths  dark  fell.  The  good 
peaaauts  of  Femdale  believe  m  a  tradition  which  states  that  Kinff 
Arthur  once  had  a  palatial  castle  here;  and  that  when  that  renowned 
prince  shall  return  to  reign  in  Britain,  he  will  appear  first  amid  these 
roins,  which  he  will  restore  to  their  original  grandeur,  whereby  they 
(the  ffood  dalesmen)  will  be  much  benefited.  If  you  inquire  of 
them  forther  concerning  the  ruins,  they  will  point  out  the  two  towers 
still  standing  upright,  and  tell  you,  in  connrmation  of  the  legend, 
that  the  round  tower  is  called  Arthur's  Keep,  and  the  multangular 
one,  Lancelot's  Watch  Tower,  and  that  the  solid  mass  of  stonework 
overgrown  with  ivy,  which  seems  to  be  half  suspended  in  air  at  the 
corner  of  a  shattered  wall,  is  still  called  the  Queen's  Bower,  because 
it  was  once  the  apartment  of  King  Arthur's  wife. 

The  Vicar  of  Femdale,  who  is  no  little  of  an  antiquarian,  will  tell 
you  a  veiy  different  stoiy  about  the  old  castle.  According  to  him,  it 
was  built  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  centuiyby  two  brothers,  whose 
names  were  Sir  Arthur  and  Sir  Launcelot.  They  were  sumamed  Du 
Ctutel  'Bort^  finom  having  built  the  very  castle.  They  both  fell  at 
Bannockbum.  He  will  go  on  to  tell  you  that  their  younger  brother. 
Sir  Guy  Du  Castel  Fort,  was  created  first  Baron  Femd^e  by  King 
Edward  the  Third,  and  had  the  honour  of  lodging  Queen  Philippa  for 
two  nights  in  this  mountain  fastness,  on  her  return  from  SeviU's 
Croes.  Hence  a  portion  of  the  ruin  is  still  called  the  Queen's  Bower. 
I  have  sometimes  ventured  to  hint  that  Femdale  was  very  much 
out  of  her  Miuesty's  way  in  retuminff  from  Durham  to  London,  and 
that  she  had  no  tLe  jiit  then  for  trlvelling  forty  or  fifty  miles,  over 
a  very  difficult  countnr,  for  the  purpose  of  spending  two  days  with 
Guy,  first  Baron  Femdale.  My  mend  the  Bev.  Launcelot  Castlefort 
is  an  antiquanan  and  a  lineal  descendant  from  the  said  Guy ;  conse- 
auently  he  is  very  well  armed  with  arguments  to  support  his  view  ot 
the  matter.  It  will  be  needless  to  trouble  the  reader  with  these. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  wished  to  believe  Queen  Philippa  had  been 
the  guest  lodged  in  the  **  Queen's  Bower,"  and  that  he  and  all  his 
family  do  believe  it.  The  peasantry,  however,  persist  in  their  adhe- 
ence  to  the  earlier  tradition  concerning  King  Arthur.  They  have  also 
another  tradition  about  the  existence  of  a  Giant's  Gave  somewhere 
beneath  the  Castle  Fell.  Mr.  Launcelot  Castlefort  believes  in  this 
as  well  as  his  parishioners,  but  upon  entirely  difierent  grounds.     They 

Eut  faith  in  the  traditions  tola  by  their  grandfathers,  and  he  puts 
kith  in  geological  principles  and  analogy,  knowing  that  caverns  and 
curious  excavations  in  the  rocks  are  frequently  found  in  similar  lime* 
stone  districte. 

From  the  first  Baron  Femdale  descended  a  succesaion  of  barons, 
powerful  enouffh  in  their  daj.  But  this  family,  HkeFmanv  another, 
noble  and  ignoble,  decayed  m  the  course  of  time,  and  the  last  of  its 
barons  died  on  Marston  Moor.  From  a  younger  branch  of  this  family 
are  descended  the  present  Castleforts  or  Femdale  Grange.  They  are 
the  owners  of  the  valley ;  a  poor  estate  enough,  yielding  about  four 
liundred  a  year.  They  belong,  of  course,  by  right  of  birth,  to  the 
gentry  of  the  country  ;  but  they  have  lived  for  many  years  like  the 
superior   yeomanry,    occupying   themselves  with  farming  the  best 
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portions  of  the  yalley,  and  an  allotment  of  the  g;rettt  moor  a^oining> 
x'erndale  Grange,  where  the  Castleforte  Itve^  is  jonder  ramblingp 
house.  It  is  a  good  deal  larger  than  John  Bridgenorth's  and  the 
ether  eottages,  but  it  has  verj  little  more  preteneioo  to  orcfaitectunl 
beauty.  It  stands,  as  you  see,  a  little  on  the  higher  groundy  just 
above  the  church  and  the  vicarager. 

The  liTing  of  Femdale  (value  about  a  hundred  and  twent j-threo' 
pounds  per  annum),  with  a  parish  oi  twenty  square  miles  and  m 
population  of  about  sixty  souls,  is^  in  the  ^  (^  the  Gaatlaforto. 
Wnenerer  there  is  a  second  son  in  this  family,  he  is  alwaya  edooated 
lor  the  church  and  provided  for  with  this  living.  The  Castleforta  are 
thus  the  undisputea  so^ereisns  of  tins  primitive  isolated  worid,  ite 
temporal  and  spiritual  lortte.  The  Ixxid  of  union  between  the 
Gastleforts  and  the  whole  village  of  Femdale  is  very  strong ;  ma 
injury  done  to  an  individual  there,  is  looked  upon  as  an  ii^nry  to  the 
whole  commimity ;  thus  in  Femdale,  if  nowhere  eke  oa  earthy  the 
desideratum  of  the  GreciaD>  sage  is  realised^  Very  little  is  known  of 
the  Gastleforts  out  of  Ferncble,  for  they  seldom  have  occasion  to  hold 
intercourse  with  any  but ''  their  own  people*'* 


CHAPTER  II. 

TfiCX     OASTXlfOBTS     OV     THX     ftBAKGX. 

*'*  Ce  lont  de  ventables  Aiiglai»-><}euz-ei !  '* 

At  the  period  when  my  story  commences,  the  family  at  the  Gnmge 
eonsisted  of  Mrs.  Castlefort  (a  widow)"  and  her  tlu«e  chiUh^n,— « 
Baymcmd,  Mildred  and  Leonard  It  will  not  be  necessary  to -say 
much  about  Mrs.  Gastlefort  juet  now.  8he  was  the  daughter  of  m 
gentleman  named  G-raham,  who  had  not  quite  pleased  his  relations  by 
turning  merchant.  Mrs.  Gastlefort  had  brought  some  mcmey  int9 
the  famify.  Whether  her  portion  of  eight  theusond  pounds  were 
lew  than  her  husband's  expecftations,  I  cannot  venture  to  say,  but  it 
is  certain  that  he  ahvays  considered  her  descent  as  the  best  part  of 
her  fortune.  Had  he  owned  the  largest  estates  in  the  kingoom  her 
eould  not  have  been  a  more  zealous  supporter  of  the  hnded  interests^ 
— had  he  been  a  Percy  or  a  Howard  he  oould  not  have  f^  agreater 
distinction  between  himself  and  the  men  of  yesterday.  When  he 
chose  his  wife  I  am  very  much  afraid  he  would  luwe  looked  down 
with  contempt  iroon  the  neiressee  of  half  the  merchants  in  London 
and  Liverpool.  She  was  a  GraiianE — ^and- one  generation  of  eommeroe 
eould  not  contaminate  the  blood  of  the  Ghrahams ;  besides,  be  loved 
her. 

Their  marriage  was  m  happy  one.  Mrs.  Gastlefort  adnoied  and 
loved  her  husband  too  well  not  to  imbibe  most  of  his  prejudices. 
The  greatest  honour  fate  could  bestow,  in  her  estimstion,  was  to  b9 
bom  a  Gieustlefort,  and  the  next  greatest  was  to  be  born  a  Gk«ham. 
Her  children  were  therefore  douny  honourable  in  her  eyes ;  and  I 
beheve  that  they  were  the  dearer  to  her  on  that  accounts  When  her 
hxisband  died,  two  years  before  the  date  of  my  tale,  she  had  made  a 
TOW  within  herself  never  to  leave  Femdale, — ^never  to  lose  sight  of 
the  church  in  which  he  was  buried,  until  her  eyes  closed  for  ever  on 
earth.    She  was  by  no  means  a  sentimental  woman> — ^in  other  matter* 
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')1ie  iras  prosaic  and  common-place ;  but  there  was  something  of  the 
depth  and  warmth, — something,  too,  of  the  podtry  of  passion,  about 
the  afPection  she  had  entertained  for  her  husoand. 

iBajmond  Castlefort  was  twenty-four  years  of  age.  Since  his 
&th^'a  death  the  duties  of  the  head  of  the  family  lutd  &llen  upon 
hiia,  and  he  had  performed  them  much  better  than  had  been  expected 
of  faim.  Bajmond  and  his  father  had  never  got  on  very  well  toge- 
ther ;  for,  to  the  grief  of  both  his  parents,  he  was  very  unlike  a 
Castlefort.  Even  personally  he  boi;p  Uttle  resemblance  to  his  father* s 
family.  He  had  the  grey  eyes,  dark  hair  and  brown  complexion  of 
the  Grahams,  and  was  thought  to  resemble  his  maternal  grandfather 
in  features,  as  he  undoubtedly  did  in  character.  Ba^'mond,  like  most 
eldest  children,  gave  his  parents  more  trouble  in  childhood  than  the 
others.  His  &ther  had  old-fashioned  notions  about  education,  and 
one  of  theae  was  that  it  could  not  begin  too  early.  Now,  in  the  case 
of  Baymond,  he  met  with  an  opposition  totally  unlooked-for — viz.,  a 
nature  so  healthy  that  it  could  not  be  forced  out  of  the  right  order  of 
derelopment.  In  Tain  Mr.  Castlefort  tried  to  stimulate  the  higher 
intellectuid  powers  m  the  child — ^they  still  remained  within  him  like 
the  rose-buds  in  early  spring,  tightly  folded  up  in  their  natural  cover- 
ing, waiting  their  appointed  tune  for  expansion.  Little  Baymond 
preferred  a  scamper  on  his  pony,  or  a  game  with  the  village  children, 
to  listening  to  a  nighly-instaructive  and  entertaining  volume  which  his 
father  woiud  select  for  him.  He  liked  the  ballads  and  legends  which 
the  old  yiUagers  told  him  more  than  arithmetic,  and  he  liked  cakes 
and  fruit  a  great  deal  better  than  learning  to  read.  When  Mr. 
Castlefort  found  that  afber  all  the  pains  he  had  bestowed  on  his  son 
he  could  not  read  fluently  at  nine  years  old — that  he  could  scarcely 
comprehend  the  difference  between  an  active  and  a  passive  verb, — 
that  he  could  not  decline  a  Latin  noun  without  stumbling, — that  he 
made  strange  mistakes  in  the  multiplication  table  and  wanted  to 
know  lA&y  two  and  two  always  made  four ; — when  Mr.  Castlefort 
made  th^  discoveries  he  came  to  the  painful  conclusion  that  the 
boy  was  an  irredeemable  dunce,  and  ^ave  him  up  in  despair;  for 
many  months  after  which  time  the  child  was  sent  regularly  to  his 
uncle  at  the  vicarage  for  instruction.  Mr.  Launcelot  Castlefort  had 
no  difficulty  in  his  management  of  the  boy,  who,  instead  of  being 
stupid,  had  in  truth  very  superior  intellectual  powers.  His  uncle 
knew  that  there  was  great  truth  in  the  maxim,  "  a  longue  vie,  longue 
tmfoHce;**  and,  from  the  long  and  healthy  infancy  of  Baymond' s 
mind,  he  argued  for  it  an  extensive  and  vigorous  life.  When  he  was 
about  fourteen  his  &ther  began  to  suspect  that  if  he  were  not  more 
stupid  than  other  people  he  was  very  unlike  them.  To  be  unlike 
other  people — ^to  speak,  move,  think  or  feel  in  a  way  not  customary 
in  the  locality  to  which  he  belonged,  was  a  species  of  sin  in  the  eyes 
of  Mr.  Castletort,  as  it  is  in  the  eyes  of  many  other  quiet  and  highly 
respectable  country  people.  The  boy  seemed  to  take  very  strange 
views  of  life,  and  to  be  forming  extraordinary  opinions  for  himself* 
He  did  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  happy  condition  of  the  man — 

"  Whose  wish  and  care, 
A  few  paternal  acres  bound." 

(2V  be  continued.) 
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[Omtmuedjrom  the  Deeemher  Humber.) 

AiiTHOtroH  in  their  own  day  many  other  alchymists  obtained  renown 
durinff  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
yet  I  have  no  intention  of  chronicling  them  all,  or  indeed  of  enn« 
merating  them.  It  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  general  reader  if 
I  make  particular  mention  of  those  whose  names  hare  been  floated 
down  by  the  tide  of  time  to  the  notice  of  CTery  person  who  reads  at 
all.  Such  are  Eoger  Bacon  ;  Bernard  of  Treres,  commonly  known 
among  later  alchymists  as  *'  the  good  Tre^isan ;"  Nicholas'  Flamel ; 
the  imamous  OiUes  de  Laval,  Mareschal  de  Bays ;  Jaques  Oceur,  tbe 
courtier  and  merchant ;  Cornelius  Agrippa ;  Paracelsus,  and  Dr.  Dee. 
I  shall  take  two  of  the  principid,  and  give  a  brief  account  of  the 
Kfe  and  character  of  each  ;  by  Trhich  means  a  tolerable  idea  of  the 
importance  attached  to  alchymical  and  magical  knowledge  by  the 
noblest  and  wisest  of  our  ancestors,  and  their  contemporaries,  may 
be  obtained.  We  may  think  ourselves  nobler  and  wiser  than  they  ; 
but  we  may  rest  assured,  that  eren  we,  nineteenth  century  folks, 
clever  as  we  are,  could  not  have  escaped  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of 
that  olden  time,  had  we  lired  then,  any  more  than  we  can  escape  the 
influence  of  the  presiding  spirit  of  the  present  age,  which  I  forbear 
to  designate,  but  which  the  people  of  the  twenty  first  and  twenty- 
second  centuries  vtill  be  able  to  designate  without  any  difficulty.  If 
they  smile  at  our  ignorance  and  mistakes,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
smile  will  be  less  self-satisfactory  and  scornful  than  that  which  we 
are  so  ready  to  bestow  on  our  predecessors. 

Boger  Bacon,  our  own  countryman,  was  probably  the  man  of  the 
greatest  erasp  of  mind  that  ever  beHeved  in  the  philosopher's  stone 
and  the  elixir  vit®.     Indeed,  few  men  of  science  m  any  age  can  be 
compared  with  him  in  genius.    If  a  dozen  names  of  the  greatest  men 
of  intellect,  from  the  creation  until  now,  were  to  be  selected  from 
the  mass  of  celebrities,  that  of  Boger  Bacon  would  be  amor.g  them, 
as  undoubtedly  as  that  of  Prancis  Bacon  and  WDliam  Shakspeare. 
Not  all  the  obscurity  of  the  middle  ages  could  hide  the  extraordinary 
brilliancy  of  this  great  genius.     He  was  bom  in  1214,  at  Ilchester, 
in  Somersetshire.     His  family  belonged  to  the  gentry,  and  he  was 
sent  first  to  the  University  of  Oxford  for  his  education,  and  subse- 
quently to  that  of  Paris,  which  was  then  the  most  famous  university 
in  the  world.    During  Boger  Bacon's  youth  the  works  of  Aristotle 
had  not  yet  become  so  exclusively  predominant  in  the  schools  aa 
they  became  afterwards,  or  Hoger  might  have  partly  forestalled  the 
fame  of  Prancis.    Boger  Bacon  was  a  better  Greek   scholar  than 
most  of  the  professed  followers  of  Aristotle,  who,  when  he  was  a 
mature  man,  had  so  magnified  the  merit  of  the  Stagyrite  as  to  call 
him  "  the  Philosopher,^'  as  if  no  one  else  loved  reason,  and  to  receive 
all  that  has  come  down  to  us  of  his  works  as  if  they  were  infallible 
and  incontrovertible.     Boger,  on  the  contrary,  like  his  great  name- 
sake Prancis,  criticises  what  he  finds  in  Aristotle  just  as  he  criticises 
any  other  author,   and  says,  of  the  various  translations  then  ex- 
isting, that  he  "would  bum  them  all  if  he  could,"  they  are  so  bad. 
After  gaining  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Paris,  he  returned  to  Oxford, 
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\^bere  the  degree  was  confirmed.  This  was  in  the  year  1240.  He 
then  became  a  monk  in  a  Franciscan  convent  at  Oxford,  and  applied 
himself  diligently  to  the  study  of  kngoages  and  experimental 
philosophy. 

Boger  Bacon  might  have  written  an  "  Essay  on  the  Bisadvantages 
of  Intellectual  Superiori^  "  as  well  as  Hazlitt,  for  he  was  made  to 
feel  them  bitterly  by  the  brethren  of  his  convent.  He  was  forbidden 
to  lecture  in  the  university  and  to  send  his  writings  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  monastery.  He  was  accused  of  maeic ;  nor  is  this  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  we  know  that  he  studied  physical  science  with 
unexampled  success.  The  man  who,  in  such  an  age,  and  surrounded 
by  inferior  associations,  discovered  the  princijues  of  optics  so 
mr  as  to  construct  a  telescope—or,  at  least,  to  describe  how  a  tdes- 
oope  might  be  constructed,  for  there  is  no  positive  proof  that  he  ever 
made  one  himself — ^not  to  mention  the  magic  lantern ;  the  man  who 
discovered  a  detonating  powder,  which,  if  not  precisely  the  same  as 

C powder,  was  like  enough  to  it  to  frighten  people — the  man  who 
found  out  what  caused  the  rainbow,  and  gave  it  a  place 

"  In  the  dull  catalogue  of  common  things :" 

such  a  dealer  in  new  lights  could  not  escape  the  suspicion,  fear  and 
dislike  of  his  neighbours.  Besides,  the  reverend  ignoramuses  of 
Oxford — ^who  were  then,  as  now,  staunch  supporters  of  immemorial 

{)recedent,  archaic  error,  and  absurd  prescription — were  not  very 
ikely  to  see  an3rthing  but  mischievous  and  revolutionary  tendencies 
in  the  works  of  a  man  who  spoke  and  wrote  as  follows — (we  quote 
from  a  passage  in  Boger  Bacon's  ^*  Opus  Majus,"  translated  in  an 
article  in  the  **  National  CyclopaBdia  "•)  : — 

'*  Moet  students  haye  no  worthy  exercise  for  their  heads,  and  therefore  lai^uish 
and  stupefy  upon  bad  translations,  which  lose  them  both  time  and  money.  There 
are  four  principal  stumblingblocks  in  the  way  of  arriving  at  knowledge, — authority, 
habit,  appearances  as  they  present  themselves  to  the  vulgar  eye,  and  oonoeahnent 
of  ignorance  combined  with  ostentation  of  knowledee.  Men  presume  to  teach 
before  they  have  learnt,  and  fall  into  so  many  errors,  that  the  idle  think  themselves 
happy  in  comparison — and  hence,  botli  in  science  and  in  common  life,  we  see  a 
thousand  falaenoods  for  one  truth.  And  this  being  the  case,  wc  must  not  stick  to 
what  we  hear  or  read,  but  must  examine  most  strictly  the  opinions  of  our  ancestors, 
that  we  may  add  what  is  lacking  and  ooixect  what  is  erroneous,  but  with  all 
modesty  and  allowance.  We  must,  with  all  our  streng^th,  prefer  reason  to  custom, 
and  the  opinions  of  the  wise  and  good  to  tlie  perceptions  of  the  vulgar ;  and  we 
must  not  use  the  triple  argument,  that  is  to  say, — this  has  been  laid  down,  this  has 
been  usual,  this  has  been  common,  therefore  it  is  to  be  held  by.  For  the  very 
opposite  conclusion  does  much  better  follow  &om  the  promises.  And  though  the 
whole  world  be  possessed  by  these  causes  of  error,  let  us  freely  hear  opinions  con- 
trary to  established  usage." 

Does  not  this  sound  very  like  the  writing  of  Francis  Bacon  in  the 
sixteenth  century  ? 

The  "  Opus  Majus ''  is  the  onlv  work  of  Bocer  Bacon*s 
which  is  tolerably  well  known  even  by  scholars,  and  it  is  tbe 
only  one,  I  believe,  of  which  there  is  a  modem  edition — Dr.  Jebb*s, 
published  at  the  latter  end  of  the  18th  century.  This  work  was 
written  at  the  urgent  request  of  Pope  Clement  I V .,  and  sent  to  him 
secretly  in  the  year  1267.  It  was  sent  secretfy^  because  Bacon  had 
been  forbidden  to  send  his  writings  out  of  the  convent  by  the 
superior ;  but  he  was  too  good  a  Catholic  to  recuse  compliance  with 
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the  wish  of  the  Bupreme  head  of  the  Ghurah.  But  it  is  doabtfbl  whether 
the  Pope  ever  saw  the  precious  manuscript,  for  he  died  in  1268.  Witit 
the  "  Opus  Majus,"  iBacon  sent  two  other  works,  called  the  "  Opoa 
Minus  "  and  the  "  Opus  Tertium  '* — these  have  never  been  printed^ 
and  the  MMS.  remain  in  the  Cottonian  Library.  For  ten  years  after- 
wards, Bacon  remained  at  Uberty,  though  persecuted  oocaaionaUy. 
Then,  in  his  sixty -fifbh  year,  he  was  summoned  before  a  council  of 
Franciscans  at  Paris,  with  Jerome  D*Ascoli,  afterwards  pope,  at 
their  head,  and  condemned  as  an  innovator  and  teacher  of  strange 
doctrines — a  magician  and  a  heretic.  He  remained  in  prison  tea 
years,  and  was  only  liberated  throuKh  the  influence  of  some  powerful 
firiends.  He  returned  to  Oxford,  wnere  he  died,  in  the  year  1292, 
according  to  Anthony-a-Wood.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the 
Franciscans  in  that  city.  Immediately  after  his  death  the  monks, 
fearful  of  the  injurious  effects  of  his  writings,  locked  them  up.  They  aro 
said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  insects.  There  is  a  Igus  catalogue  of 
works,  said  to  be  by  Boger  Bacon,  in  the  preface  to  Dr.  Jebb's  cation 
of  the  "  Opus  Majus."  Of  these,  a  treatise  on  the  "  Admirable  Power 
of  Art  and  Nature  in  the  Production  of  the  Philosopher's  Stone  " 
was  translated  into  French  and  published  at  Lyons  in  1557.  ''  The 
Mirror  of  Alchemic"  was  also  published  in  that  year  in  French  ;  it 
was  re-published  in  1612,  with  additions  from  Baymond  LullL 
During  the  time  of  his  imprisonment,  Boger  Bacon  sent  to  Pope 
Nichohis  lY.  (Jerome  D' Ascoli)  a  work  on  the  means  of  retarding 
the  infLrmities  of  age,  which  did  not  facilitate  his  enlargement ;  but 
only  induced  the  Pope  to  increase  the  strictness  of  his  confinement. 
From  which  fact,  we  mayarguethat  another  Pope  was  rightwhen  he  said 

"  A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing," 
to  the  possessor  as  well  as  to  those  about  him.  With  regard  to  the 
amount  of  actual  knowledge  arrived  at  by  Boger  Bacon,  and  the 
opinions  current  among  the  learned  men  of  his  day — which  he  repeats 
and  holds  because  he  had  not  the  means  of  disproving  them — there 
is  a  great  distinction  to  be  drawn.  This  is  well  commented  on  by 
the  author  of  the  article  before  referred  to  in  the  ^*  National  Cyclo- 
paedia."   He  says: — 

"  We  must  dr.  .w  a  wide  distinction  between  the  things  which  Bacon  relatea  as 
upon  credible  authority,  and  the  opinions  which  he  professes  himself  to  entertain 
from  his  own  investigations.  In  almost  every  page  we  meet  with  something  now 
ccn^iidered  extremely  absurd,  and  with  reason.  But  before  Uie  day  of  jM^nlifitf 
there  was  very  little  publishing.  A  book  which  was  written  in  one  country  fonna 
its  way  but  slowly  into  others,  one  copy  at  a  time ;  and  a  man  of  learning  seldom 
met  those  with  whom  he  could  discuss  the  probability  of  any  narratiye.  The  adop- 
tion of  the  principle  that  a  storr  must  be  rejected  because  it  is  strange,  would  then 
have  amounted  to  a  disbelief  of  all  that  had  been  wiitten  on  nhysics — a  state  of 
mind  to  which  we  cannot  conceive  any  one  of  that  age  bringing  nimself.  Nor  can 
we  rightly  decide  what  opinion  to  form  of  Bacon  as  a  philosopher,  imtil  we  know 
how  much  he  rejected  as  well  as  how  much  he  belieyod.  These  remarks  ^ply 
particularly  to  his  alchymy.  He  does  not  say  he  made  gold  himself,  but  &at  otoer* 
had  asserteid  themselves  to  have  made  it ;  and  his  account  of  the  drink  by  which 
men  bad  lived  hundreds  of  years  is  a  relation  taken  from  another." 

His  astrology  is  phtftiedl.  "  With  regard  to  human  affairs,**  he 
savs,  *'  true  mathematicians  do  not  presume  to  make  certain,  but  con« 
siaer  how  the  bod^  is  altered  by  the  heavens ;  and  the  body  being  al* 
tered,  the  mind  is  incited  to  public  and  private  acts,  freewill  existing 
all  the  same.** 
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Upeai  ibis,  the  writer  above  quoted  remarks : — '^  An  age  which  is 
dividsd  upon  the  question  of  the  effect  of  the  moon  upon  lunatics, 
and  of  which  the  philosofphers  have  collected  no  facts  decisive  against 
manj  alleged  effecto  of  the  same  planet  upon  plants,  can  ask  no  more 
of  a  philosopher  of  the  thirteenth  century  than  that  he  shoxdd  not 
be  too  positive." 

Of  the  *'  Opus  Mains,'*  the  same  writer  says ; — '*  It  is  surprising 
so  little  is  known  of  this  work,  the  onlj  one  to  which  we  can  appeal, 
if  we  would  show  that  philosophy  was  successfully  cultivated  in  an 
Snglish  university  during  the  tnirteenth  century.  It  is,  of  course,  in 
listin,  but  in  Latin  of  so  simple  a  character  that  we  know  of  none  in 
the  middle  aees  more  easy  to  read.  It  forms  a  brilliant  exception  to 
the  stiff  and  barbarous  style  of  that  and  succeeding  times.  We  think 
we  see  the  thoughts  of  the  author  untranslated,  though  the  idiom  is 
ofken  that  of  an  Anglo-Norman ;  by  which  we  mean  that  we  fire- 
qoently  find  Latin  words  used  in  their  modern  English  sense ;  as,  for 
instonoe,  vntendere  for  in  animo  habere,  meaning  the  same  as  our  word 
U>*iniend;  pras/wnere  for  9ibi  arrogate  in  the  sense  of  to  presumed 

The  '*  Opus  Majus  *'  begins  with  a  book  on  the  necessity  of  ad- 
vancing knowledge  and  a  dissertation  on  the  use  of  philosophy  in 
theology.  It  is  followed  by  books  on  the  utility  of  grammar  and 
mathematics ;  in  the  latter  of  which  he  runs  through  the  various 
ecienoee  of  astronomy,  chronology,  geography  and  music.  The  ac- 
count of  tJie  inhabited  world  is  long  and  curious,  and,  though  fre- 
quently based  on  that  of  Ptolemy  or  the  writings  of  PHny,  contains 
many  new  facts  from  travellers  of  his  own  and  preceding  times.  His 
account  of  the  defects  in  the  calendar  was  variously  cited  in  the  dis- 
cussion which  took  place  on  the  subject  two  centuries  after." 

Of  the  Wend  concerning  the  brazen  head  which  he  is  said  to  have 
made,  I  need  say  nothing.  It  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  stories  as 
the  one  already  told  of  the  brazen  statue  animated  by  Albertus  Mag- 
nus and  Thomas  Aquinas.  The  life  of  Boger  Bacon  is  that  of  an 
ardent  truth-seeker  and  of  a  plentiful  truth-finder ;  and  in  spite  of 
his  necessary  isolation  and  persecution,  he  cannot  have  been  un- 
happy ;  lor  intellectual  labour,  like  virtue,  is  ever  its  own  best  reward 
— ^a  reward  that  no  earthly  enemy  can  take  away. 

Nicholas  Elamel  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge under  difficulties,  and  also  of  the  pursuit  of  wealth  by  means 
of  Knowledge  under  any  circumstances  whatever.  He  was  bom 
about  the  end  of  the  tnirteenth  century.  His  parents  were  poor, 
but,  by  the  time  he  was  a  man,  he  was  possessed  of  a  good  education, 
as  education  went  in  those  days.  With  this  education  for  his  only 
capital,  he  went  to  Paris  to  seek  his  fortune.  He  tried  various  means 
of  euning  money,  and  at  length  tried  alchymy,  to  which  he  became 
a  life-long  devotee.  One  day  he  bought  by  accident,  for  a  small  sum, 
a  curious  old  book,  written  in  elegant  Latin.  The  leaves  were  com- 
posed of  the  bark  of  trees,  and  the  inscription  was  made  by  means 
of  some  sharp-pointed  instrument.  It  was  illustrated  by  symbolical 
drawings  of  a  strange  and  almost  unintelligible  nature.  The  book 
asserted  itself  to  be  the  work  of  ''  Abraham,  patriarch,  Jew,  prince, 
philosopher,  priest,  Levite,  and  astrologer  ;'*  and  invoked  curses  upon 
aay  one  who  should  cast  eyea  upon  it  without  being  '*  a  sacrificer  or 
a  scribe,"  Elamel  was  not  in  the  least  disturbed  by  the  reflection, 
that  Abraham  must  have  had  some  difficulty  in  learning  Latin,  but 
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implicitlT  belieTed  the  great  patriarch  to  have  written  the  book  with 
hiB  own  hands.  For  more  than  twenty  jean  Nichobw  studied  the 
written  and  pictorial  instructions  of  this  book.  He  found  out  yeiy 
soon  that  it  was  a  treatise  on  the  transmutation  of  the  baser  metals 
into  gold,  and  gare  full  and  minute  directions  for  all  the  processes — 
only  unfortunately  the  book  pre-supposed  that  the  reader  waa 
in  possession  of  the  philosopher's  stone.  After  much  studj, 
EUmel  came  to  the  conclusion  that  certain  allegorical  pic- 
tures on  some  of  the  paces  contained  the  secret  of  the 
wonderful  stone.  After  studying  twenty  years  bj  himself  over 
these  inscrutable  pictures,  he  took  his  wife's  advice,  and  began 
to  consult  learned  Jews  and  Christians  all  over  France  and  Spain. 
Of  his  wanderings  and  his  alliances  with  doctors  and  rabbis  in  behalf 
of  this  strange  book,  it  were  long  to  telL  At  length,  when  about 
eighty  years  old,  in  the  year  1882,  says  Langley  du  Presnoy,  he 
made  a  projection  on  mercury  and  lead,  some  yery  excellent  silyer ; 
and  in  the  following  April  he  converted  a  large  quantity  of  mercury 
into  gold.  At  the  same  time  he  discovered  the  elixir  vitie,  and  lived 
subsequently  till  he  was  116  years  old.  Why  he  then  died  does  not 
seem  very  clear,  unless  it  were  for  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  ynSfi.  By 
her  advice  he  gave  away  great  part  of  his  wealth  to  endow  churches 
and  hospitals;  they  had  no  coildren.  Those  who  knew  him  best 
say  that  his  philosopher's  stone  was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
successful  usury;  that  his  journeys  were  undertaken  to  collect 
debts  at  an  enormous  per  centage,  from  Jews  in  one  country  for 
Jews  in  another,  and  that  he  lent  money  to  all  the  dissipated  voung 
men  at  the  court  of  France.  He  published  some  works  on  alcnymy. 
Long  after  his  death  the  alchymists  believed  that  he  was  still  alive, 
and  that  he  would  live  for  six  hundred  years.  The  house  he  used  to 
inhabit  in  the  Kue  de  Marwaux,  in  Pans,  "  has  often  been  taken  by 
credulous  spectators,"  says  Mackay  (from  whose  account  most  of 
the  above  mformation  is  derived),  *'  and  ransacked  from  top  to 
bottom,  in  hopes  that  gold  might  be  found."  With  what  success 
our  readers  may  easily  guess.  Even  so  late  as  1816  the  belief  in  the 
treasure  hidden  in  the  old  house  was  not  extinct. 


HAEBY  COA'^ERDALE'S  COUETSHIP,  AND  WHAT  CAME 

OF  IT. 

BY   TBAKK   FAIBLEOH. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 
A      STOBK      BBSWINO. 

"  Habkv  I—Wilkins,  where  U  your  master  ?  1  told  you  I  must 
speik  to  him  before  he  went  out,  and  now  you've  let  him  iro 
without "  ^  ^ 

"  Wilkins !   where  the  d r,    oh !    Wilkins,   what  did  you  do 

with  that  bag  of  snipe-shot  I  brought  down  from  London  P" 

Thus  apostrophized  by  an  agitated  toprano  at  the  drawing-room 
door,  and  an  impatient  tenore  rohusto  in  the  entrance-Hall,  Wilkins, 
the  amiable  and  timid  London  butler,  who  had  played  the  character 
of  Job's  comforter  to  Alice's  Didone  abandonata  on  the  memorable 
evening  of  the  first  of  September,  made  two  or  three  steps  in  the 
direction  of  the  drawing-room,  then  twisting  round  with  a  sudden 
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jeik  88  though  he  had  been  worked  bj  machinery  with  which  some- 
bod  J  was  playing  tricks,  rushed  frantically  into  the  hall,  and  Vi^nHiTig 
his  master  a  wrong  bag  of  shot,  exclaimed  without  any  breath  left, — 

"  This — a — ^is  them,  sir ;  and  my  mistress — a — says " 

^  Swan-shot,  you  fool — ^that  is,  W  ilkins,  big  enough  to  roll  over  a 
bullock !  It's  the  snipe-shot  I'm  looking  for.  No,  not  that.  Don't 
you  know  snipe-shot  when  you  see  it?  When  the  scent's  getting 
duller  every  minute,  too — ^I  ought  to  have  been  out  these  two  Jiours. 
That's  riffht,  my  good  fellow,  don't  be  a  month  about  it, — give  it 
me.    I  shall  be  home  to  dinner." 

**  But  my  mistress  particularly  wishes  to  speak ^"  filtered  poor 

WiUdns.  With  an  angry  imprecation,  Harry,  flinging  down  the 
shot-belt  he  had  just  fillecf,  ana  muttering  that  he  had  better  ^ve  up 
going  out  at  all,  strode  off  to  the  drawing-room,  and  putting  his 
head  in  through  the  partially  opened  door,  as  though  he  were  afraid 
of  being  taken  prisoner  if  he  trusted  himself  bodily  in  the  apartment, 
exclaimed, — 

"  Now  then,  little  woman,  what  is  it  P  Quick,  please,  for  I  want 
to  be  off." 

"  There  has  been  an  inyitation  just  arrived  from  Pont-pfwlysch 
House  for  Tuesday  week.     What  am  I  to  say  ?" 

**  Oh,  we  must  go,  of  course.  I  want  you  to  get  intimate  with 
Lady  Pont-pfnrljrsch.  She's  a  charming  wonum,  and  Lord  Alfred's 
a  good  little  fellow  in  his  way,  though  an  awfully  bad  shot.  Dinner, 
I  suppose  ?" 

'*  xee;  but,  Harry,  wait  one  moment,  and  listen  to  me,"  ex- 
daimed  Alice.  **  You  need  not  be  in  such  a  hurry  ;  you  will  have 
plenty  of  time  for  that  horrid  shooting  before  six  o'clock." 

**  Horrid  shooting,  indeed !  Much  you  know  about  it,"  muttered 
the  victimised  sportsman  inwardly  chafing  at  the  delay.  *'  It  will  be 
hoiTid  shooting,  in  one  sense,  if  I  am  hindered  mucn  lonser.  The 
scent  won't  be  when  the  dew  is  off,  and  I  may  as  weU  go  out 
with  a  walking-stick  as  with  a  gun,  for  there  will  be  nothing  to 
flhoot  at." 

**  WeU,  I'll  let  you  go  directly,  you  impatient  silly  boy,"  returned 
Alice,  smiling  at  the  serious  business-like  view  her  husband  took  of 
his  amusement.  ^*  The  only  thing  I  wish  to  say  is,  that  if  we  accept 
this  invitation,  we  shall  be  almost  certain  to  meet  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Pen-y-wys  there ;  and  you  know  I've  been  waiting  for 
you  to  go  with  me,  day  after  day,  and  I've  never  returned  their  visit 
yet.  "Sou  must  take  me  to  call  before  Tuesday  week.  I've  been 
quite  rude  already." 

*'  All  right,"  returned  Harry.  "  We'll  ^o  in  style,  and  call  on  the 
old  Duchess.  I'll  wear  a  red  coat,  and  stick  a  peacock's  feather  in 
my  hat,  if  that  will  please  you.  It's  a  pity  she's  so  like  a  Ohimpanzie 
in  the  &ce — and  elsewhere,  too,  for  anything  I  know  to  the  contrary. 
Most  probably  she  could  'a tail  unfold,'  as  the  fellow  says  in  the 
play,  —  suppose  we  ask  her  when  we  call ;  it  will  be  a  new  and 
original  style  of  conversation,  eh  ?  Well,  ta,  ta!  It's  so  late  now 
that  I'm  afraid  you  won't  have  the  felicity  of  seeing  me  again  till 
dinner  time ;"  and  without  allowing  his  wife  an  opportunity  of 
remonstrating,  Harry  closed  the  door,  and  was  soon  paying  off  the 
Long  bills  in  a  way  in  which  they  scarcely  approved  of  having  their 
**  litUe  accounts"  settled.    Alice  watdied  him  depart  with  a  smile, 
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w«Almifcdiiitoa«5»i«*hetnniedtowTrt6«n^^  ^ 

dinner  inTit*ti»ifu  and  rfien  einplor  and  amuse  heneU,  "  *^^^j 
mieht,  durini?  the  w«inr  bars  which  must  elapse  ^7.  Jf '^P^a 
would  renim.  Lord  P.nt-pfwlr^  h  was  the  eldest  aoD  of  ^^^^^^^^ 
Duchess  of  Pen-T-wT^  who  were  the  great  people.  «^  "^l^fv^^ 
tlie  Coverdale  P^k  keiVr.boarhood;  and  when  the  ^""^^^^ 
canM^  to  spend  their  LhrUtm«  in  the  ~^*^'  -^**» ^™^;**^ 
thei^ijnto  bV  the  oonTe«*::on  of  the  Mesdame^  -^^^^'^^J^^j^ 
RobiL>n  of  tho«  part*,  felt  .ii^tir  cnnoua  to  kiK>w  _r^*J«:  *™ 
ancient  and  venerable  iimSs  of  the  arinocmcv  would  delight  to  hp^^ 
her  bv  a  crnlL  and  was  pn>portiooablT  gratified  when,  ^  *^«^^ 
morning,  the  duU  old  Ducbe.^  came  and  paid  her  »  "^^f^^^X-^ 
and  uninterestimr  visit.    To  induce  Harry  to  accompmy  ha  when  ^ 
returned  this  eouallv  flattenn-  and  aUnnmg  anlity,  had  .O©*"^.^?* 
several  daTs  the  sole  obievt  ot  Alices  eiistence-^Mi  ohjecfc  ^^"^^^ 
as  the  reader  mav  pervv'ive  bv  the  foregoing  conrwrotioii,  Bhe  Ma 
hitherto  been  un^ucces^fal.      The  next  morning  Alice  once  again 
made  an  attempt  to  ennce  her  better  half  away  from  the  plf^f]^  ?' 
the  plains ;  but  the  rabbits  had  bejun  barking  the  young  ash  treee  m 
a  fiivourite  plantation,  and  were  to  be  **  puUed  down      accordingly. 
This  occupation  oci^^upied  several  davs,  at  the  expiration  of  ^.^^ 
period,  certain  poachers,  chosmff  to  join  in  the  amusement  uninntec^ 
had   to   be  "  pulled  up  '  for  their  iniquities— a  eeriea  of  ups   ana 
downs   which   left   oulv   two  davs  Tacant,   before    the    important 
Tuesday  dedicated  to  the  dinner  pkrty  at  Pont-pfwlysch  woi^  amTe. 
The  first  of  these  davs  it  rained  cats'and  dogs,  and  snowed  fragments 
of  polar  bears,  so  that  even  Hamr  could  not  get  out  till  about  hallj 
past  three,  when,  in  desperation, 'he  enveloped  himself  in  a  Macintosh 
and  gallo|H^d  over  to  the  town,  tive  miles  off  (as  all  towns  are  from  all 
country  houses),  to  match  some  ribbon  for  Alice,  and  look  at  the 
newsnaper  on   his  own  accoimt.     The   Otmnty  Press  was  just   out^ 
and  tnerein  ILarry  perceived  a  leading  article  attacking  the  decision 
arrived  at  by  himself  and  his  brother  magistrates,  in  the  case  of  the 
"  pulled  up*'*  poachers.     This  being  equsdly  irritating  and  interesting, 
he  sat  down  in  the  reading-room  of  the  librarv,  diligently  to  peruse 
the  same — ^psha-ing,  nish-ing,  and  '*  confounding  the  fellow  **  at  eveiy 
second  line.  He  had  just  got  to  a  paramph  beginning,  "  Mr.  Cover- 
dale  may  be  well  qualified  to  lead  ^m9  way  acroaa  a  stiff  line  of 
country  afber  the  hoimds,  or  roll  over  unoffending  hares  and  rabbits 
in  a  battue — but  that  is  no  proof  that  he  possesses  an  equal  right  to 
ride  rough-shod  over  the  enactments  of  a  British  parliament,  or  to 
reverse  the  decrees  of  abler  lawyers  than  are  to  be  tound  among   the 

bench  of  magistrates  at  H ^"     when  a  large  hand    was    placed 

over  his  eyes,  and  a  loud  jovial  voice  exclaimed, 

"  Never  mind,  Harry,  my  boy— Uttle  FUpkins  the  editor's  got  a 
wife  with  the  devil's  own  temper,  and  she  helps  hitn  to  write  the 
loaders ;  she  took  a  dislike  to  you,  when  she  was  Miss  Jamby  and 
kept  the  confectioner's  shop,  and  you  neglected  her  and  iKrted  with 
the    girl   behind  the   counter,   because    she  happened   to   be    the 

Ef !«  I!:;  l""    "^^"^  *^®'®  V^f^^^  you  off;  you  can't  horeewhip  a  wo- 
man^you  know,  so  you'd  better  take  it  easy." 

adri^Trati«    n''^^?'.^^    *^"^^    *^   *>^®    conelusioii    of    his 
^7on,l3^^?:rie>^^  t^-  ^*  -^^^^  impeded  hi. 
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"Why,  it*ft  Tom  Eattleworth,  by  all  that's  eztraordinarj,— I 
thoiu;ht  jOu  were  in  Canada  with  your  regiment,  man  !*' 

^  So  I  was  till  the  goat  carried  oif  the  governor,  and  lefb  me  b 
miserable  orphan  with  £15,000  a  vear  in  my  pocket.  When  thalb 
lamentable  event  occurred,  I  thought  £  was,  for  the  ilrst  time  in  mj 
li^,  worth  taking  care  of,  so  determined  to  cut  the  red*cloth  and 
ptpe-clAj  business,  and  oome  home  and  live  virtuously  ever  after." 

"  You  seem  to  have  recovered  your  spirits  pretty  well,  if  one  may 
judfie  by  present  appearances,"  returned  Coverdale,  half-amusei^ 
half-disgusted  at  his  quondam  friend's  sentiments — ^^'at  all  events 
you've  not  grown  thin  upon  it." 

"  No !  but  that's  the  verf  fact  which  proves  how  de^ly  I  feel  my 
forlorn  condition ;  it's  old  Falstaff,  is  not  it?  observes  how  grief  swelhi 
a  man.  I  don't  ride  a  pound  under  twelve  stone,"  was  the 
rejoinder. 

"  By  the  way,"  continued  Battleworth,  **  that  reminds  me — it's 
deuced  lucky  I  met  you ;  you're  the  very  man  that  can  tell  me  all 
about  it — Broomfield  is  anxious  to  give  up  the  fox  hounds,  he  it 
growing  old  and  lacy,  and  he  wants  me  to  take  'em !" 

"My  dear  fellow,  I'm  delighted  to  hear  it,"  exclaimed  Hany 
eagerly.  ''  Old  Broomfield  is  completely  past  his  work,  and  of  au 
the  men  I  know,  you're  the  fittest  to  succeed  him — you  will  do  the 
thins  as  it  ought  to  be  done.  X  would  have  undertaken  them  myself, 
if  I  had  not  become  a  Benedict :  Broomfield  tried  to  persuade  me." 

**  Well  now,  look  here,"  resumed  Battleworth,  meditatively  ;  "  I*ve 
promised  to  meet  Broomfield  to-morrow,  and  take  his  horses  and 
evetything,  at  a  valuation.  Now  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  county 
whose  opinion  about  a  horse  I'd  sooner  have  than  yours ;  can  you 
snare  time  to  go  with  me  ;  I  shall  really  consider  it  a  personal  favour 
it  you  will  do  so." 

"  Of  course  I  will,"  returned  Harry,  for  if  he  had  a  weak  point  on 
which  he  was  accessible  to  flatteiy,  it  was  concerning  his  knowledge 
of  horse-flesh ;  "  there  can  be  nothing  I  should  like  better,  in  fact — 
what  time  do  you  go  ?" 

"I  was  to  lunch  with  him  at  one,"  was  the  reply,  "and  we  were 
to  look  at  his  stud  afterwards." 

"  Then  I'll  meet  you  at  the  cross  roads  by  Hanger  Wood,  at  half 
past  twelve,"  returned  Harry ;  and  so  with  a  hearty  shake  of  the 
nand  the  friends  parted.    Tom  Kattleworth  was  the  only  son  of  a 

man  who  had  begun  life  as  a  land  a^ent  and  attorney  in  H ;  but 

having,  very  early  in  his  career,  dabbled  in  stock  jobbing  till  he  made 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,  which  his  business  connection 
enabled  him  to  lay  out  to  great  advantage,  he  grew  rich, 
purchased  an  estate,  married  into  one  of  the  county  families, 
and  brought  his  son  up  "as  a  gentleman" — that  is,  he  sent 
him  to  Eton,  where  he  learned  nothing  but  how  to  get  into  and 
out  of  scrapes,  and  bought  him  a  commission,  which  he  would 
have  done  oetter  without.  Nature  having  thus  placed  a  silver 
spoon  in  Tom's  mouth,  appeared  to  consider  his  head  sufficiently 
furnished  without  going  to  any  unusual  expense  in  the  article 
of  brains ;  so  she  gave  him  barely  an  average  quantity,  and  made  up 
the  deficiency  by  an  actual  passion  for  horse  flesh.  Thomas,  thus 
^dcrwed,  was  the  schoolfellow  and  holiday  associate  of  Harry 
Coverdale ;  and  having  one,  and  only  one,  taste  in  common,  they  had 
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kept  up  their  intimacy  until  Harry  started  on  the  grand  tour,  and 
Tom  was  sent  with  his  regiment  to  Canada,  since  winch  period  the 
interview  we  have  just  described  was  their  first  meeting.  As  Coyer- 
dale  cantered  home  through  the  mud  and  rain  and  sleet,  it  suddenly 
flashed  across  him  that  the  next  was  the  only  day  remaining  in 
which  to  call  on  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Fen-y-yws  before  the 
dinner  at  Font-pfwlysch  House,  and  his  conscience  smote  him  as  he 
reflected  that  tne  engagement  he  had  formed  would  prevent  him 
from  accompanying  Alice ;  indeed,  so  annoyed  did  he  feel  at  this  un- 
lucky coincidence,  that  for  a  moment  he  was  on  the  point  of  turning 
his  horse's  head  and  riding  after  Tom  Battleworth  to  get  off  the 
engagement ;  but  it  was  growing  dusk,  and  Chase  Hall,  the  residence 
of  the  renowned  Thomas,  was  so  far  out  of  his  way  that  he  should 
be  unable  to  reach  home  by  dinner  time,  and  then  Alice  would  eet 
frightened  about  him,  wnich  would  annoy  her  more  than  being 
obuged  to  pay  her  visit  alone,  so  with  this  bit  of  sophistry  he  for  the 
moment  qmeted  his  conscience.  Before  he  arrived  at  his  own  house 
he  had  mentally  decided  that,  as  it  would  only  worry  his  wife,  he 
should  say  nothing  about  the  Battleworth  engagement  to  her  that 
evening,  and  that  in  the  morning  he  should  mention  it  as  an  equally 
unfortunate  and  unavoidable  necessity,  and  persuade  her  to  pay  the 
visit  without  him.  Of  course  she  would  be  a  little  annoyed  just  at 
first,  but  she  was  so  sweet-tempered  and  amiable  that — that — ^and 
here  his  reflections  refused  to  clothe  themselves  in  intelligible  lan- 
guage— had  they  done  so  honestly,  the  sentence  would  have  ended 
thus — "  that  she  would  submit  without  making  a  scene."  And  so  he 
cantered  home,  where  Alice,  with  her  sunny  smile  and  great  loving 
eyes,  was  waiting  to  receive  him  and  make  a  vast  fuss  with  the  poor 
dear  because  he  must  be  so  wet,  which,  thanks  to  Mr.  Macintosh's 
admirable  invention,  he  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree,  though  he 
appreciated  the  affectionate  fuss  Alice  made  about  him  all  the  same. 

Harry !  you  blind,  stupid  Harry ! — as  if  her  little  finger,  bless 
it,  were  not  worth  all  the  horse  flesh  that  ever  was  foaled,  from 
Bucephalus  down  to  the  winner  of  the  last  Derby. 


THE  MONTH'S  POLITICS— BALANCE  OP  PARTIES. 

Tus  political  conflict  of  the  winter  of  1852  will  leaVe  effects  which 
will  not  cease  to  be  felt  so  long  as  the  present  system  of  social  organi- 
sation exists  in  England.  For  a  lengthened  period  the  state  of  parties 
had  been  anomalous.  Since  the  Act  of  1846,  when  Sir  Bobert  Peel, 
by  a  deed  of  immortal  heroism,  broke  up  his  party  and  relinquished 
not  only  power,  but  the  prospects  of  power,  in  deference  to  tne  dic- 
tates of  duty  and  conscience,  an  impression  had  been  gaining  around, 
that  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  ot  the  landlords  and  larger  uirmers, 
and,  still  more,  in  the  mincCs  of  those  who  put  themselves  forward  as  ' 

the  leaders  and  representatives  of  the  agricultural  interest,  there  was 
a  ''  fixed  "  determination  that,  be  the  cost  what  it  might,  the  policy 
then  adopted  should  be  reversed,  and  that  the  first  duty  of  a  ministiy 
supported  by  the  "  country  "  party  would  be  the  absolute  reversal  of 
that  policy. 

Such,  in  short,  until  very  lately,  was  the  expectation,  if  not  of  the 
most  clear-sighted  judges  of  men  and  motives,  of  that  much  more  nu* 
merous  class  which  is  accustomed  to  accept  meanings  and  intentionB 
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^Gcording  to  the  plain  interpretation  of  plain  laue^uage.  True  it  is, 
in  the  course  of  last  year,  Mr.  Disraeli,  the  especiaUj  accepted  though 
self-proposed  champion  of  the  territorial  class,  had  talked  somewhat 
mysteriously  about  "  compensation  in  lieu  of  protection,"  and  thereby 
ehcited  a  few  suppressed  growls  of  suspicion  from  some  of  the  most 
straightforward  of  his  supporters.  Ail,  however,  went  well  with  the 
right  honourable  gentleman ;  and  when,  early  this  year,  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  personal  malevolence  led  to  the  very  unnecessary  resij^nation  of 
the  Lioeral  administration,  Lord  Derby,  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Mr.  Chris- 
topher entered  office  as  "  protectionists,"  amid  the  acclamatory  plau- 
dits of  protectionists  less  celebrated  but  more  sincere  than  tnem- 
selves. 

It  would  be  superfluous,  and  still  more  distasteful  than  superfluous, 
to  recapitulate  all  the  details  of  what  has  since  occurred — the  rapidly- 
succeeoing  stages  of  preparation  for  that  ultimate  repudiation  of  pledge 
and  promise  in  which  the  Derby  government  have,  to  use  no  disre- 
spectful language,  accomplished  the  most  astounding  jump  ever  heard 
of  amongst  pohtical  poscure-masters.  First  there  was  mystery,  then 
hesitation,  then  expostulations  on  the  inconvenience  of  "  pressing  " 
government  for  explanations  which  the  government  wished  to  defer 
until  a  new  parliament  was  called ;  then  came  the  elections,  inter- 
spersed with  much  fervid  protectionist  oratory  before  the  BaUs  and 
l5howlers,  and  aided  by  all  those  *^  legitimate  "  resources  which  that 
hapless  scapegoat,  Major  Beresford,  had  at  his  command ;  then,  when 
Frail  had  proved  but  a  fragile  stafl*  of  dependence,  came  ominous 
**  loomiugs  "  about  the  "  voice  of  the  country,"  and  the  expediency 
of  "  bowing  "  to  that  omnipotent  entity.  At  last  came  the  Budget, 
in  which  free  trade  and  unbmited  competition  were  proclaimed  as  the 
creed,  the  maxim,  the  watchword  of  the  protectionist  statesmen,  and 
all  that  was  asked  was  just  a  trifle — say  £2,000,000 — in  the  shape  of 
compensation. 

Thus  the  lapse  of  a  single  year  has  seen  a  body  of  English  states- 
men, not  gradually  abandoning  mistaken  opinions  as  increased  infor- 
mation brought  new  light — ^not,  like  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  setting  labo- 
riously to  work,  and  then,  after  years  of  inquiry  and  experiment,  stak- 
ing their  political  existence  on  the  fate  of  that  which  they  had  dis- 
cerned to  be  the  truth — ^but  slily  creepiug  into  power  on  the  virtue  of 
certain  pro^sions  which,  time  has  shown,  they  meant  to  observe  or 
not  to  observe,  according  as  personal  expediencies  mi^ht  arise ;  and,  in 
fine,  throwing  over  all  those  professions  the  instant  it  appeared  likely 
that  greater  convenience  would  arise  from  abandoning  than  from 
maintaining  them. 

We  do  not  discuss  the  relative  merits  of  protection  and  free  trade, 
bein£  quite  convinced  that  whilst'  the  former  is  impractible,  views 
equiuiy  impracticable  are  entertained  by  the  enthusiasts  who  imagine 
that  iree  trade  is,  per  se,  all-sufficient  to  insure  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  a  nation  of  mixed  interests  and  pursuits  like  our  own. 
We  believe  that  imder  the  new  regime  there  may  be  panics  and 
collapses,  and  stagnation,  and  seasons  uuprosperous  to  commerce  and 
industry,  as  under  the  old  one.  Our  simple  object,  in  this  preliminary 
•outline  of  the  extraordinary  gyrations  of  Lord  Derby  and  his  friends,  is 
to  bring  the  public  mind  to  a  practical  perception  of  the  intense  iefal- 
.cation  of  principle  which  marked  the  whole  course  of  the  anomalous 
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oombination  which  was  broken  up  by  the  division  of  tlk6  tnoniifig  nt 
the  17th  of  December,  and  to  make  it  understood,  by  those  least  ini'' 
tiated  in  official  and  parliamentary  technicalities,  how  fuliy  the  xteir 
principles  of  commercial  and  industrial  reg^ulations  hare  been  aooept«d 
Dy  all  parties — how  entirely  the  old  one  has  been  abandoned  by^ose 
who  spent  six  years  in  preaching  it  up  as  the  nation's  panacea.  In 
considering  this  subject,  people  should  distinctly  bear  in  mind  that 
Mr.  Disraeli  and  Mr.  Christopher  and  Sir  John  Pakington  were 
amongst  the  supporters  of  a  resolution  recognising  free  traide  aa  the 
main  cause  of  our  recent  prosperity,  and  that  only  fiftjr-fire  members 
in  a  full  House  of  Commons  voted  against  that  resolufeon. 

The  Budget  was  the  measure  on  which  ministers  staked  tbeir 
credit.  It  was  looked  for  with  interest  by  all,  and  wil^  m«eh  expec- 
tation by  those  who  did  not  duly  measure  the  value  of  the  Ohanodior 
of  the  £icheauer*s  glittering  flippancies.  If  it  had  been  oonauiered 
how  completely,  as  regards  princij^e,  the  views  of  the  OhanoeUorand 
his  colleagues  were  made  up  of  shreds  and  patches,  no  one  would 
have  looked  for  any  financial  measure  save  a  medley  of  the  wune 
nature.  Original  it  undoubtedly  "was— original  in  its  sheer  impa- 
denoe,  afber  the  grand  flourish  of  trumpets  wherewith  it  had  been 
ushered  in.  In  all  else  it  was  the  clumsiest,  dullest  piece  of  common- 
place slop-work  that  ever  proceeded  from  the  brain  oi  a  pitch-forked 
financier.  The  main  features,  as  to  relaiation  of  taxatioii,  were  i^ 
abandonment  of  50  per  cent,  of  the  malt  tax  (than  whidi  few  taxes 
press  more  lightly  on  the  poor  and  industrious),  and  the  graduid 
abolition  of  a  portion  of  the  duty  on  tea,  care  being  taken,  in  th^  latter 
case,  so  to  frame  the  steps  of  reduction  that  the  consumer  oould  by 
no  possibility  experience  any  substantial  advantage.  Against  the 
**  relief"  to  be  afforded  by  these  two  features,  came  the  set-off  of  » 
doubjed  house-tax,  an  extension  of  the  same  tax  to  the  poor  maa 
living  in  a  tenement  of  £10  valuation ;  and  such  an  ^*  arrangement " 
of  the  income  tax  as  would  make  it  bear  with  iotoleral^  pveseore 
upon  the  very  class  of  persons  whom  reason^  humanity  and  jnatiee 
would  exempt  from  it.  The  petty  reduction  on  tradaig  una  pro- 
fessional incomes  was  too  palpable  a  quibble— too  transpareot  » 
shadow — ^to  entrap  those  classes  for  whose  deloaion  it  was  exprossiy 
intended ;  whilst  tne  enormities  of  the  house  duty  scheme — knowing; 
as  it  directly  tended  to  do,  the  weight  and  burden  of  tlie  chanoeupoA 
tradesmen,  and  upon  the  poorer  iSiabitante  of  towns,  provoked  the 
indignation  of  the  whole  country. 

Much  debating,  and  that  of  the  most  interestifig  kind,  fidkrwed  ike 
introduction  of  this  unheard-of  fiscal  abortion.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  took  the  lead  on  the  side  of  government ;  and  as  the 
rules  of  the  House,  when  "  in  committee,'*  gave  him  the  (H>portunity 
of  exercitating  his  loquacity  to  its  utmost  range,  he  -iHa  certainly 
^splay  an  unexampled  facuity  of  mere  verbiage.  The  eonsummate 
effrontery  of  the  man  was  in  itself  a  thing  adminMe—in  the  less 
hacknied  sense  of  that  ofben-abused  term.  He  was  speeioos,  civile 
domineering  and  equivocating  by  turns ;  asid  it  was  whmi  dtfteeted  m 
one  of  his  never-ceasing  shuffles,  that  the  peeuliar  speeies  of  ^i^esev- 
ness  '*  for  which  he  is  eminent  beeame  moisrt  Tisil^e.  At  least  iial£«- 
dozen  times  in  the  course  of  the  dkcassion  he  ehifted  the  whole 
ground  on  which  his  Budget  was  framed,  end  at  each  fresh  deteetioQ 
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endeavoured  to  explain  away  the  quibble  with  a  coolneBS  which  would 
have  been  amusing,  were  it  not  that  what  is  merely  ludicrous  in  an 
ordinarj  person  becomes  distressing  when  enacted  oy  a  man  to  whom, 
in  virtue  of  hia  official  position,  the  honour  of  the  country  is  in  some 
degree  entrusted.  Tracked  down,  however,  he  was,  through  all  hit 
circuitous  deviations  firom  the  straight  path,  and  bv  no  one  with  more 
skill  than  by  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum,  who  laid  Dare,  with  forensic 


debate,  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  noble  oration,  immediately  before  the 
decisiye  division,  which  took  place  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 


Friday,  the  I7th  of  December.  This  speech  was  in  all  respects  one 
of  the  noblest  efforts  of  Parliamentary  eloquence  which  have  been 
witnessed  since  the  days  when  Ghrey  and  Canning  were  in  their  prime 
of  fame  and  vigour.  T^ever  on  any  occasion  did  dextrous  charUtanism 
receive  a  more  dignified  and  overwhelming  rebuke.  The  division  left 
ministers  in  a  minoritv  of  286  to  305,  and  sealed  the  fate  of  Lord 
Derby  and  his  "  Free  Uompanions." 

Thus  has  been  shattered  and  scattered  to  the  winds — dissipated  for 
ever  into  thin  air — ^the  whole  category  of  delusions  and  false  preten- 
sions through  which  a  few  individuals,  less  wise  than  cranky  and 
unscrupulous,  have  kept  the  country  in  confusion  and  perplexity  for 
six  long  years.  The  oubble,  at  length,  is  effectually  exploded ;  a 
clique  of  ambitious  gentlemen,  as  reckless  of  consequences,  as  disre- 
ganlful  of  good  fame,  as  devoid  of  honest  convictions  and  steadfast 
jneaning,  as  ever  took  temporary  possession  of  Downing-street,  have 
had  their  doom  pronounced  for  ever ;  and  we  hold  it  for  a  moral 
certainty,  that  however  they  may  hereafter  scheme,  through  what- 
soever dextrous  "  moves  "  they  may  succeed  in  obtaining  the  outward 
semblance  of  reconstruction — nay,  by  possibility,  even  regain  a 
momentary  gleam  of  official  power — their  day,  as  a  consolidated 
party  or  faction,  is  past,  and  the  deep  night,  the  ignominious  darkness 
into  which  they  descend,  will  be  followed  by  no  dawn.  An  anomaly 
— a  shameful  sham — ^a  pestilent  and  disturbing  deIu3ion — ^has  been 
"  put  down." 

Here  let  us  pause,  and  fairly  investigate  the  position  in  which  the 
overthrow  of  the  Derby  cabinet,  by  the  vote  of  its  own  House  of 
Commons,  haa  left  the  chances  of  a  new  and  permanent  cabinet.  It 
were  to  be  desired  that  a  government  could  be  formed,  composed  en- 
tirely of  men  well  known  for  agreement  upon  essential  points  of 
policy,  such  as  the  prudent  but  liberal  extension  of  the  right,  naturally 
inherent  in  every  man,  to  have  a  direct  voice  in  the  choice  of  those  by 
whom  he  is  taxed.  But  the  nicely  balanced  constitution  of  the  pre- 
sent House  of  Commons  almost  precludes  the  possibility  of  such  a 
combination  from  the  elements  of  which  that  assembly  is  made  up. 
These  elements,  let  us  admit,  are  more  than  sufficiently  incongruous. 
There  is  in  the  first  place  the  Toiy  party,  which,  no  matter  how  numer- 
ous its  internal  differences,  may  be  generally  classed  as  that  which 
votes  with  Lord  Derby.  Here  is  at  once  a  minority  sufficiently 
numerous,  through  the  aid  of  such  over-rated  mischief-makers  as 
Lord  PalmerstoQ,  to  epive  serious  annoyance  and  obstruction*  to  any 
government,  however  skilfully  welded  out  of  the  more  liberal  materiais 
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The  Peelites  of  course  are  a  simple  impossibility' :  able  as  thej  aro 
individuallr,  their  numbers  are  altogether  too  insignificant — their 
weight  with  the  country  too  infinitesunallj  minute — ^to  permit  them 
to  be  considered  as  the  nucleus  for  the  formation  of  a  cabinet. 
But,  if  wholly  excluded  from  a  share  of  power,  their  talent  and  activity, 
assisted  by  the  occasional  co-(n)eration  of  the  more  impracticable  order 
of  Radicals,  would  enable  the  Tories  to  make  them  the  means  of  putting 
an  effectual  impediment  in  the  way  of  a  ''  pure**  Whig  administration. 
What  then  ?  a  coalition  of  Lord  John  iiussell  and  his  immediate 
friends  with  such  men  as  Lord  Aberdeen,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Sip 
James  Qraham  (by  far  the  most  able  administrative  statesman  of  the 
three  last  mentioned)  ?  The  thing  \&  feasible  enough.  But  we  shall 
require  some  demonstration  of  improved  notions  on  the  part  of  gentle- 
men like  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  party  he  peculiarly  represents, 
before  we  can  conceive  the  happy  consummation  of  a  concurrence  in 
all  measures — civil,  judicial,  fiscal  and  ecclesiastical — ^which  the  in- 
terest of  the  country  requires.  If  it  can  be  so  managed — ^if  the 
result  shall  be  such  as  to  produce  working  harmony — weU  and  mod. 
But  we  have  our  doubts.  We  wish  all  success  to  such  a  combina- 
tion, provided  the  negotiations  on  which  it  has  been  based  shall  be 
found  to  give  reason  for  confidence  that  men  like  Mr.  Gladstone, 
with  his  vehement  high-churchism,  with  his  exuberant  devotion  to 
the  prelacy,  with  his  impracticable  attachment  to  so  many  old- 
world  remembrances  which  the  matter-of-fact  genius  of  our  own  age 
regards  as  obsolete,  have  been  really  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
necessary  to  legislate  and  administer  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
as  for  a  nation  of  bold-thinking,  liberty-loving,  trade-pursuing,  toy- 
despising  men — as  for  a  grown-up  people,  instead  of  a  people  in  it« 
social  leading-strings.  Such  an  accession,  if  it  has  been  made,  will 
prove  a  valuable  one ;  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  though  over  and  above 
crotchetty,  is  just  the  man  to  follow  up  resolutely,  with  sincerity 
and  self-devotion,  any  conviction  once  brought  home  to  his  con- 
science. Once  fairly  enlisted,  heart  and  mind,  on  the  popular  side — 
once  persuaded  of  the  important  truth  that  the  cause  of  nsefulnese 
and  patriotism  is  that  which  advances  concordantly  with  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  and  this  gentleman  will  be  found  one  of  the  most  valuable 
acquisitions  which  the  cause  of  the  people  could  have  made. 

Those  respectable  noblemen,  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Lord  Lansdowne, 
occupy  positions  which  relieve  us  from  the  duty  of  dwelling  at  length 
upon  the  efiect  which  their  iufiuenoe  in  the  cabinet  may  pro- 
duce. Lord  Lansdowne^s  name  recalls  the  recollection  of  a  long  course 
of  eminent  and  disinterested  public  service,  performed  all  through  his 
life  on  principles  of  the  noblest  and  purest  quality.  Lord  Aberdeen, 
too,  has  acted  an  honourable  part  in  connection  with  the  party 
wherewith,  for  forty  years  of  his  life,  he  was  associated,  but  from 
which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  separate  himself  as  soon  as  he  found 
such  separation  indispensable  to  the  performance  of  his  public  duty. 
The  presence  of  these  two  noblemen  in  any  cabinet  will  always  be  a 
guarantee  for  prudence  and  moderation.  We  should  quite  as  soon 
expect  to  hear  of  Colonel  Sibthorp  being  invited  by  Mr.  Mill  to  assit  t 
him  in  the  preparation  of  the  next  edition  of  his  work  on  logic,  as  to 
hear  of  ultra-Liberalism  or  ultra-Toryism  being  carried  out  under  the 
auspices  of  either  of  the  noblemen  just  named. 
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.  Lord  Grey  and  Kis  connection  require  a  few  words.  Lord  Grej 
haa  many  points — some  of  the  best  constitutional  points — that  go 
towards  the  construction  of  a  great  statesman ;  but  these  are  vitiated 
by  serious  personal  defects,  amongst  which  we  may  indicate 
that  perversity  of  temper  which  occasionally,  during  his  sway  of  the 
colonial  office,  caused  not  only  inconvenience  but  serious  mischief^ 
and  which,  longer  ago,  led  him  when  Lord  Howick  in  company  with 
his  brother-in-law  Sir  Charles  Wood — a  man  of  the  best  intentions 
in  the  world — to  inflict  damage  and  some  discredit  on  the  Liberal 
party.  Sir  Charles  Gf-rey,  the  Home  Secretary  under  Lord  John 
Aussell's  g;ovemment  of  1847,  is  one  of  the  most  positively  hard-* 
working  omcials  of  this  hard-working  era.  He  speaks  well,  too,  but 
with  such  implacable  rapidity  that  the  effect  of  some  of  his  best 
speeches  is  thrown  away.  On  the  whole,  this  gentleman  (defeated 
last  summer  in  Northumberland  by  the  *'  territorial  influence"  of  the 
FerciesJ  is  less  known  to  the  world  than  his  real  ability  deserves. 

As  to  Lord  John  BusseU  and  Sir  James  Graham,  their  renown  is 
of  that  world-wide  stamp  which  exempts  them  from  the  chapter  of 
cunory  criticism,  and  makes  them  foremost  luminaries  in  any  circle 
which  their  presence  may  illustrate.  The  former  is  a  statesman  of 
the  profound  and  elevated  class  which  the  pen  of  a  Macaulay  (when 
untrammelled  by  those  marked  prejudices  that  disfigure  some  of  his 
best  efforts)  might  worthily  describe.  His  is  one  of  the  names  to 
which  historical  immortality  is  pre-ordained,  and  which  will  live  in 
the  reverential  thoughts  of  remote  posterity.  Sir  James  Graham  is  of 
the  modem  and  "readier"  school.  As  a  practical  man,  as  a  man  of 
business  in  the  legislature,  in  the  cabinet,  or  the  bureau  ;  as  a  man, 
too,  who  can,  with  calmness  and  courage,  confess  a  mistake  when  he 
finds  he  has  made  one,  and  set  about  the  most  ready  and  efficient  method 
of  remedying  it,  he  has  perhaps  no  living  equal.  He  Hob  antecedents 
on  which  we  willingly  forbear  to  descant,  in  a  place  where  a  minutely 
critical  analysis  of  men's  characters  is  not  caDed  for.  His  position, 
and  that  of  Lord  J.  Bussell,  are  to  be  viewed  from  ranges  of  vision  alto- 
gether distinct.  Lord  John  has  done  things  which  Sir  J.  Graham  cotdd 
not  do ;  Sir  J.  Graham  has  done  things  which  Lord  John  would  not  do. 
Their  union  may  give  rise  to  hopes  of  great  and  useful  public  action. 

But  there  is  another — a  powerful  and  energetic  body  of  politicians 
— ^backed  by  a  large  amount  of  national  opinion,  ana  whose  direct 
influence  and  personal  presence  in  a  Liberal  Cabinet  is  regarded  as  a 
tine  qua  non  by  a  numerous  and  increasing  portion  of  the  community. 
When  we  speak  of  such  men  as  Messrs.  Cobden,  Bright,  and  Gibson 
(the  latter  of  whom  retired,  on  grounds  most  honourable  to  himself, 
from  the  last  Whig  Miuistiy) — ^when  we  speak  of  these  gentlemen, 
we  by  no  means  confine  ourselves  to  tne  Manchester  school  of 
politicians.  Their  influence  goes  much  further;  it  embraces  masses — 
intelligent,  anxious  and  impatient  masses — in  every  district  of  the 
empire ;  masses  loyal  and  home-loving,  but  impatient,  because  they 
suppose  themselves  excluded  from  the  common  and  inalienable  right 
of  manhood — ^a  right  of  which,  by  the  holy  law  of  nature,  nothiog 
but  inveterate  crime  or  brutal  ignorance  would,  in  a  sound  state  of 
aociety,  deprive  any  man,  and  to  which  the  tendency  of  education, 
the  advance  and  extension  of  knowledge  amongst  the  people,  is  daily 
directing  the  wishes  of  millions  who,  thirty  years  back,  would  have 
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stated  blankly  and  stupidly  at  any  one  who  asked  them  the  meaning 
of  that  nowall-significant  watchword — the  Franchise!  On  the  presence 
or  non-presence  of  such  men  as  those  we  hare  just  named,  depends 
the  contingency  whether  the  millions — no  longer  the  ignoble  vulifar — 
will  believe  that  any  measure  of  electoral  reform  can  be  really  effectual 
and  genuine. 

In  this  review,  our  object  has  been  mainly  to  convey  a  distinct 
impression  of  the  characters  and  distinctives  of  the  men  to  whom  the 
nation  has  at  present  to  look,  as  to  those  by  whom  public  ailaiiB  will 
be  most  permanently  influenced.  The  tories,  we  admit,  are  stiD 
powerful  enough  to  play  a  part ;  but  whatever  new  modification  that 
faction  may  assume,  it  is  at  aJl  events  a  pleasant  thing  that  the 
Protean  anomaly — the  disgusting  sham  and  mockery  of  thd  last  six 
years — has  been  exploded.  Lord  Derby  and  his  House  of  Commona 
leader  have  been  fiurly  found  out.  The  former,  it  must  be  confessed,  is 
by  far  the  most  loathsome  and  degraded  character  of  the  two.  With  no 
temptation  save  that  of  vanitgr  and  contemptible  pique,  he  has  all 
this  time  taken  a  course  which,  judged  on  his  own  showing,  is  that  of 
the  lowest  and  vilest  hypocrite  and  cheat.  It  is  he  who,  out  of 
office,  protested  loudly  that  the  imperative  duty  of  a  statesman  would 
be  to  apply  the  first  surplus  which  might  arise  to  the  remission  or 
reduction  of  the  income  tax — and  his  first  act,  on  entering  office,  is 
to  attempt  the  aggravation  of  that  tax  ;  it  is  he  who,  out  of  office, 
declared  that  nothing  but  a  departure  from  the  free  trade  policy 
could  save  the  country  from  total  ruin, — in  office,  and  under  the 
pressure  of  a  sordid  love  oi  place,  he  forthwith  endorses  a  declaration 
that  free  trade  is  the  basis  of  national  prosperity.  In  other 
respects — in  all  respects — ^it  has  been  invariably  the  same ;  honesty 
ana  truth  never  regarded  where  falshood  and  dishonesty  could  avail! 
Forsooth,  a  very  Kupert,  a  veritable  specimen  of  the  chivalry  of 
aristocracy — this  moral  fungus,  whom  faction  sometime  held  up  as 
the  model  of  a  British  peer !  But  Mr.  Disraeli  has  been  in  great 
measure  the  slave  of  circumstances  peculiarly  tempting  to  a  man 
situated  as  he  was  in  early  life,  with  ardent  ambition,  with  many 
brilliant  parts,  and  surrounded  at  the  same  time  by  <«  set  of  personal 
and  social  antecedents  which  rendered  it  next  to  impossible  for  him 
to  ascend  by  the  direct  path.  These  circumstances  lorm  an  extenua- 
.  tion,  if  not  an  apology,  for  bis  numerous  contortions.  Had  he 
succeeded  in  entenng  rarliament  eighteen  years  ago,  when  the  late 
Mr.  0*Connell  with  characteristic  sagacity  took  him  by  the  hand, 
or  had  not  Sir  Bobert  Feel,  eight  years  later,  made  the  mistake  of 
passing  by  his  claim  to  notice  mm  a  Conservative  premier,  his  career, 
if  not  BO  peculiarly  unique  and  remarkable,  might  have  been 
eminently  more  useful  and  satisfactory.  As  it  is,  we  are  flu*  from 
relinquishing  the  hope — ^now  that  the  objects  for  which  the  "  ter- 
ritorial "  clique  tolerated  whilst  they  stupidly  despised  him,  have  in  a 
great  degree  ceased — ^now  that  the  unnatural  ties  which  bound  him  to 
that  clique  are  in  course  of  dissolution — ^we  ar^  not  without  hope 
that,  his  escapades  b^ng  forgiven,  this  man  may  yet  do  the  state 
eood  service.  He  is  approaching  the  crisis  of  Lis  real  destiny. 
Such  a  thmg  as  a  '*  no  popery "  cry,  or  some  other  vile  device  of 
offended  bigotry,  may  be  on  the  tapis,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  new 
embodiment  to  tiie  soattered  fabric  of  Toryism ;  and  knowiii^  as  ire 


do^  how  Ugh  hi»  mtaUect  soars  above  sympathy  with  that  species  of 
delusion,  we  should  be  really  sorry  if  our  last  hope  of  his  self* 
retrieral  wBro  dissipated,  by  seeing  him  committed  to  so  deplorable 
m  imposture. 

From  what  we  haye  already  saM,  it  wOl  be  readily  observed  that 
we  pereeive  serious  difficulties  of  various  kinds  interposing  against 
the  pflrmanencj'  of  any  ministry,  no  matter  how  skilfully  con- 
ttraebed;  difficidtiM  which  may  possibly  be  overcome,  but  which  are 
ttorerAeleoi  so  formidable,  as  to  make  the  long  existence  of  the 
meent  pailiamevit  a  rather  precarious  speculation.  We  do  seriously 
oeliflrve  that^  weighing  the  bauinoe  of  prohabilities,  a  general  election, 
befMo  the  lapse  of  a  very  long  perioo,  is  a  contingency  well  deserving 
the  cakmlation  of  thoughtful  politicians.  And  the  disclosures  made 
of  t^  doincB  by  which  the  present  one  was  returned,  the  incredible 
iKta  bfrought  home  to  the  doors  of  a  high  official  of  her  Majesty's 

remment,  the  dismoeful  intimidation  practised,  openly  practised, 
^  Bn^iflh  and  Irisn  landlords,  in  immediate  connection  with  the 
govemmenty  will  under  such  circumstances  present  favourable 
occaaion  for  the  vigorous  consideration  of  measures  bearing  on  the 
•eeurity  of  pnnty  of  election,  that  glorious  ideal,  so  often  talked  of 
in  the  iBritish  House  of  Commons,  but  the  mention  of  which,  in  such 
an  atmosphere,  doea  really  seem  so  palpable  a  mockery — so  daring  a 
violation  of  decency  itself.  What  theme  more  worthy  the  great 
mind  of  Lord  John  BussellP  What!  has  his  lordsoip  not  yet 
received  sufficient  specimens  of  the  species  of  ^  manliness "  and 
^honest  openness"  practised  at  Enghsh  elections?  Is  it  one  of 
hia  diaracieristieB  to  oe  so  miraculously  impervious  to  conviction  as 
not  to  understand  the  moral  of  those  quiet  proceedings  in  the  dark 
back  room  at  Derby  ? 

Am  to  Mj^  Berasfordy  whom  the  good-natured  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  only  found  guilty  of  a  '*  reckless  indifference  to 
conaeqaenees,^'  he  would  really  appear,  prima  Jbeie,  to  be  a  poor  man 
muck  ill  used  by  hia  friends.  If  tne  &mous  "  W.  B."  letter  were 
written  with  a  purely  innocent  purpose,  with  the  simple  object  of 
enabling  his  friends  to  put  in  practice  all  the  legsl ''  dodges'*  available 
towards  the  promotion  of  their  object,  why  then  there  exist  no 
groonds  for  reprehension,  since  such  a  letter,  with  such  an  intent, 
might  have  been  written  by  any  zealous  partisan ;  and  if  they  could 
not  find  materials  for  believing  him  a  guilty  accessory  to  bribery, 
why,  there  was  aa  end  of  the  affidr,  and  their  '*  censure"  is  simply  an 
imperftbienes,  which  tiie  gallant  official  ought  to  deride  and  contemn. 
Biit  are  thore  twenty  ssno  men  in  England  who  believe  that  if  the 
accused  individual  liad  not  been  'Hhe  Bight  Honourable  William 
Beresford,  Secretary  at  War,  Ac,,  a  member  of  this  House,"  something 
like  presompiive  evidence  would  not  have  been  found  somewhere,  by 
aome  one,  and  applied  to  the  production  of  a  verdict  which  should 
sod  in  the  puniimment  of  '*  some  one  ?" — Oredat  Judmu9 ! 

The  whole  affaur,  however,  may  end  in  substantial  good.  The 
demon  ef  bribery  is  now  brought  so  near  the  very  doors  of  great 
men — ^it  hovers  so  manifestly  over  the  portals  of  princely  palaces  in 
Pall  Mall,  that  it  will  be  strange  if  some  of  those  who  regard  the 
preservation  of  Ehglish  honour  do  not  put  their  heads  together  for 
the  banishment  of  tne  evil  spirit. 
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Whilst  the  last  month  of  the  year  has  been  fruitful  of  result, 
as  reflpecta  the  internal  politica  of  this  kingdom,  it  will  be  equally 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  a  nation  with  which  the  destiny  of  Great 
Britain  is  more  intimately  interwoven  than  with  that  of  any  other 
country  in  Europe.  The  empire,  so  long  expected,  is  Knrmailj 
proclaimed,  and  Napoleon  the  Third  has  realised  the  high  Tisiona 
which  probably  haunted  him  even  when,  a  few  years  ago,  he  was 
living  in  obscure  lodgings  and  shirking  importunate  duns  in  Adam- 
street,  Adelphi.  We  have  now  little  to  do  with  the  past  of  this  great 
man,  fiurther  than  as  it  may  guide  us  to  a  calculation  on  the  events  of 
the  future.  France  has  chosen  for  herself;  the  fact  is  obvious — 
patent.  Never  was  chaffering  more  contemptible  than  the  quasi- 
critical  allusions  of  our  contemporaries  to  "  tamperings  "  with  the 
ballot  botes,  Ac,  Such  pettifogging  higgling,  where  not  the  shadow 
of  a  shade  of  proof  exists,  is  not  only  feeble  and  trifline  in  itself,  but 
tends  to  weaken  the  effect  of  all  commentaries  made  bv  the  public 
press.  If  the  general  elections  in  this  country  furmshed  half  so 
correct  an  indication  of  the  wishes  of  the  English  people  as  the 
**  imperial  ballot "  does  of  the  wishes  of  the  French,  our  representative 
institutions  would  realise  their  name  with  tenfold  more  truthfulness 
than  they  do  at  present,  and  there  would  not  be  nearly  so  many 
complaints  of  the  House  of  Commons  being  the  organ,  not  of  a 
community,  but  of  a  clique. 

We  oonifess  we  could  never  approve  that  vehemence  of  personal 
hostility  wherein  the  English  press,  or  a  large  portion  of  it,  deemed  it 
proper  to  manifest  its  dislike  of  Louis  Napoleon.  The  coarseness, 
the  virulence,  the  literal  foulness  of  abusive  epithets  uninter- 
mittingly  lavished  upon  him,  form  no  creditable  chapter  m  our 
periodical  literature.  Such  eructations  of  violence  over-reach  their 
mark,  and  go  fiu*,  in  the  eyes  of  plain  people,  to  palliate  acts  of 
oppression  and  injustice  which  dignined  remonstrance  might  prevent. 
English  newspapers  were  frequently  "  stopped  "  at  the  French  post 
office,  and  correspondents  of  English  newspapers  were  once  or  twice 
subjected  to  inconvenience.  But  it  is  fair  to  bear  in 'mind  whether  it 
be  consistent  with  human  nature  that  a  man  possessing  power  should 
see  himself  made  systematically  the  target  of  abuse  and  ridicule 
before  a  people  whose  good  opinion  it  is  his  interest  to  cultivate ; 
whether  it  be  consistent  with  numan  nature  that,  possessing  power  to 
prevent  the  circulation  of  these  attacks  upon  him,  he  should  not  make 
use  of  that  power  to  suppress  them.  It  is  very  true  that  selfishness 
is  the  mainspring  of  human  actions,  and  if  Louia  Napoleon  be  the 
pre-eminently  semsh  being  which  he  is  represented  to  oe,  how  stands 
it  with  common  sense  that  those  who  confess  and  proclaim  their 
design  to  injure  and  thwart  him  should  cry  out  petulantly  against  him 
when  he  endeavours  to  prevent  them  fk)m  accomplishing  that  avowed 
object  ? 

By  a  variety  of  efforts  and  devices,  bold,  cndfty,  deeply-laid  and 
inexorably  pursued,  the  Emperor  of  the  French  has  reached  his  asto- 
nishing elevation.  If  some  of  his  means  were  foul  means — wherein 
lies  the  question— others  were  indubitably  fair.  We  can  mourn  over 
the  republic ;  but  we  may  not  the  less  remember  that  the  republic 
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fell  a  Bacrifice  to  the  intrigues  of  others  besides  those  of  Napoleon  III. 
The  Orleanists  did  their  part  in  the  upsettal  of  the  true  republican 
constitution,  and  the  Legitimists  did  their  part, and  even  the  ultra  ''red" 
did  theirs ;  and  each  of  them  contributed  its  blow  against  the  fair  edifice 
of  liberty  by  courses  infinitely,  incomparably  more  flagitious  than  those 
adopted  b^  Napoleon  in  his  gradual  ascent  to  the  supreme  power. 
Each  faction  thought  to  thwart  and  obstruct  the  other,  ana  each 
thought  to  make  the  President  its  tool,  whilst  aU  the  time  he  had  not 
the  slightest  idea  of  being  made  the  tool  of  either  or  of  any.  Not 
improbably  a  general  game  of  dissimulation  was  being  played,  wherein 
Bonaparte  checkmated  his  rivaLs.  Dissimulation,  after  all,  is  the 
battle-ground  of  opposing  diplomatists  ;  and  it  would  certainly  be  con- 
tradictory of  well-understood  antecedents  to  ascribe  to  Napoleon  III. 
a  higher  degree  of  rigid  morality  than  appertains  to  ordinary  men. 

If  it  were  desirable  to  pronounce  cathedrally  upon  the  personal 
merits  of  the  man,  the  discussion  would  be  a  long  and  perplexmg  one. 
It  would  involve  questions  of  breach  of  pledge,  of  responsibility  for 
hideous  massaores,  of  complication  in  stratagems  of  a  nature  which,  if 
substantiated,  would  be  most  hateful  and  perfidious.  But  all  this 
is  more  a  matter  for  the  consideration  of  the  French  people  than 
for  ours ;  and  they  have  in  some  sense  decided  it — ^whether  rightly 
or  wrongly,  remains  to  be  seen.  When  we  consider  the  series  of  social, 
dynastic,  political  and  military  revolutions  of  which  France  has  been 
the  scene  for  sixty  years,  we  recoil  from  the  idea  of  attempting  to 
guide  our  readers  in  forming  their  estimate  of  the  durability  of  Louis 
Napoleon's  power.  The  whole,  to  be  sure,  looks  very  like  a  dream ; 
but  hitherto  it  has  proved  a  particularly  substantial  one.  Our  office 
is  merely  that  of  bringing  forward  the  essential  facts  bearing  on  the 
subject— of  eliminating,  from  a  labyrinth  of  confusion  and  mystification, 
the  rudimental  elements  of  opinion,  and  then  leaving  intelligent  peo- 
ple to  mature  such  opinion,  which  they  can  do  quite  as  well  as  we 
can,  when  supplied  with  the  materials.  Be  it  remembered,  in  the 
meantime,  that  if  ever  there  were  a  man  possessing  the  qualities  of 
temperament  wherebv  power  is  consolidated,  strengthened  and  pre- 
served, this  remarkable  individual,  whom  certain  scribblers  in  this 
eountiy  were,  ^hree  or  four  years  ago,  ridiculing  as  a  half-idiot,  has 
proved  that  he  possesses  those  qualities  in  a  degree  seldom  equalled 
by  preceding  adventurers.  Coolness,  patience,  secresy,  courage, 
indomitable  will,  the  faculty  of  commanding  the  thoughts  of  all  who 
approach  him,  the  force  of  mind  which  seldom  forsakes  a  purpose  once 
deliberately  formed,  and  an  unusual  combination  of  audacity  with 
prudence — these  are  characteristics  of  the  men  who  in  all  ages  have 
made  good  what  they  once  succeeded  in  grasping.  Augustus  Ciesar, 
Conatantiae  the  Qreat,  our  own  Henry  the  Fourth  and  Henry  the 
Seventh,  are  familiar  examples.  But  Frenchmen  will  be  Frenchmen, 
and  a  bold  man  is  he  who  takes  it  on  him  to  predicate  of  the  future. 

After  all,  that  which  concerns  England  most  directly  at  present  is, 
the  disposition  of  the  new  potentate  as  regards  friendship  or  hostility 
towards  ourselves.  And  here  several  separate  considerations  arise. 
Those  who  know  France  well  know  that  there  is  rife,  in  the  bosom  of 
a  formidable  proportion  of  her  inhabitants,  an  unintelligent  but 
anxious  hankering  for  ''  a  brush "  with  England ;  but  they  know 
likewise  that  in  the  minds  of  the  prosperous  bourgeoisie,  and  other 
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influentud  elasBes,  wha  onm  their  wealth  to  the  cuItivstidB  of  the 
of  peace,  there  prevails  a  ncrrous  horror  of  any  conearrence  of  events 
which,  whilst  loading  them  with  fresh  taxes,  would  at  the  same  time 
violently  interfere  with  the  peaceful  avocations  that  form  the  only 
sources  firom  which  the  taxpayer  can  he  conveniently  paid.  Then 
there  is  the  army  element,  a  dangerous  one,  requirmg  tact  and 
resolution  to  restrain  and  correct  it,  hut  which  can  always  be  so 
restrained  if  only  the  tact  and  resolution  exist  in  the  mind  that  has 
to  provide  for  its  management.  Whether  the  Emperor  possess  these 
attributes  is  a  matter  to  be  considered  by  those  who  have  followed 
the  history  of  his  career.  Then  there  is  the  ship-building  and  the 
fort-building,  operations  that  may  have  divers  objeets.  And  then  there 
come  certain  sybilline  aUusious  in  bygone  speeches  of  the  Emperor, 
in  which  he  speaks  of  himself  as  the  representative  of  glories  and  of 
sorrows,  of  victories  and  of  a  defeat,  which  latter  remark  is,  by  an 
ingenious  process  of  reasoning,  converted  into  an  annunciation  that 
W  aterloo  must  be  avenged,  that  it  must  be  avenged  by  war  to  the 
death  against  England,  and  that  he,  the  Emperor,  is  the  man 
destined  so  to  avenge  it  at  the  earliest  opportunity  consistent  with 
national  convenience. 

Such  are  the  essential  pros  and  cons,  of  probability  as  regards  the 
Emperor's  pacific  or  bellicose  designs,  with  respect  to  the  last 
point — that  of  the  "Waterloo  allusion — ^it  may  be  oeferentifllly  sub- 
mitted to  the  gentlemen  whose  perpetual  occupation  is  that  of 
describing  the  French  autocrat  as  a  practised  perjurer,  whether, 
supposing  the  passage  in  question  to  bear  the  construction  they  put 
upon  it,  the  mere  ''  expediency  "  speech,  the  ad  eaptandum  harangue 
01  such  a  man,  is  to  be  accepted  as  an  expression  of  sincere  intention. 
The  writers  in  question,  by  trying  to  prove  too  much,  cut  both  ways 
in  their  arguments,  and  des^y  with  one  hand  the  fanciful  fiibric 
which  they  raise  with  the  other.  The  real  point  is,  that  the  Fl!ench 
Emperor  being  a  man  who,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  will  be  guided 
by  his  convictions  of  his  own  interest,  and  the  materiab  wbi<Si  may 
turn  the  scale  in  his  calculation  being  themselves  of  a  oonllieting 
and  doubtful  character,  it  is  the  policy  and  duty  of  Great  Britani  to 
be  prepared  for  all  contingencies, — ^for  peace,  if,  fortunately  for  aU 
parties,  peace  should  be  the  issue, — ^for  war,  if  war  become  ^e 
calamitous  necessity.  Above  all  things  we  deprecate  war — above  all 
things  we  deprecate  every  provocation,  even  remotely  tending  to 
that  most  frightful  of  human  disasters.  But,  at  this  critical  junc- 
ture, the  stem  philosophy  of  the  case  resolves  itself  into  the  bm- 
fuage  of  the  trite  old  proverb  which  says,  "Hope  for  the  beet, 
ut  be  always  prepared  for  the  worst."  We  have  endeavoured, 
without  passion  or  partiality,  to  exhibit  the  true  bearings  of  the 
case ;  we  have  done  our  utmost  to  check  false  alarms,  and  to  re* 
buke  exaggerated  personal  prejudice  against  the  Emperor.  So  far 
so  well.  We  now  nave  another  duty,  at  least  as  important — ^that 
of  admonishing  the  rulers  and  the  people  of  this  realm  that  there 
may  be  false  confidence  as  well  as  false  fear,  and  that  the  former  may 
be  carried  to  a  more  fatal  extreme  than  the  latter.  The  chnnsy, 
costly  and  useless  machineiT  of  the  new  militia  was  a  plam  worthy  of 
the  bevy  of  incapables  to  whom  (after  Lord  Palmerston)  we  owe  it. 
Its  principle  is  good  ;  it  originated  with  abler  men ;  the  awkwardness 
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tf  ite  d^taik  spoils  the  whole,  and  will  turn  out,  we  much  dnrsd, 
a  fertile  source  of  popular  demoralisation.  But  it  is  a  truth  pregnant 
with  important  meaning,  that  no  object  can  at  this  moment  be  of  more 
profound  importance  than  that  our  real  '*  national  defences,"  those 
arms  of  strwigth  on  which  we  have  ever  relied,  and  relied  with  good 
reaaon,  in  our  hour  of  need,  that  these,  our  true  bulwarks,  should  be 
plaeed  «nd  maintained  in  a  state  of  preparation  for  all  contingencies. 
in  saoh  precautions  lie  true  economy-,  true  sagacity,  true  pacific 
purposes  and  intentions. 


JfMMtr«,  Joumdi  and  Corretpondmee  of  Thonuu   Moore.      Edited  by  the  Right- 
Hon.   Lord  /oKK  RxTSSeu.,   M.P.     Loiigman,   Brown,   Green  and  Longmana. 
London,  1863. 

If  ooBS^t  fiuae,  as  the  prince  of  lyrical  poeta,  ia  better  calculated  to  invest  with  a  ray 
of  ite  own  bnllittnoy  anything  which  can  be  said  in  reference  to  the  raried  and 
chanuDg  worka  of  that  distingniahed  writer,  than  to  derive   aid  from  praise, 
however  judidoualy  awarded;  and  it  is  no  tri£ing  commendation  of  the  statesman 
who  BO  recently  held  the  reins  of  government  in  this  country,  that  he  has  contri- 
bated  a  memorial,  fuU  of  much  manly  and  graceful  dignity,  of  the  deceased  poet, 
the  ainceritv  of  whose  personal  friendship  for  the  noble  lord  is  undoubted.     Loid 
John  Buasell  hae  indeed  set  about  the  discharge  of  the  grateful  duties  imposed  upon 
him  by  an  nntdieqiiered  friendship  with  the  moat  amiable  of  men,  '<  the  delight  of 
all  daecles  and  the  idol  of  hie  own,"  with  a  heartiness  and  warmUi  worthy  of  the 
object  of  the  egreeable  record,  two  volumes  of  which  have  just  been  laid  before  the 
poUic,  and  in  a  short  preface  introduces  to  our  notice  the  most  delightful  coUection 
«»f  autobiographr,  journal  and  familiar  letters  which  it  has  ever  been  our  good  for- 
i  me  to  rei!d.    Lideed  so  agreeable  an  intimacy  with  Moore  do  we  derive  from  these 
memoiia,  that  we  sympathise  with  him  in  the  indignation  which  he  felt  at  the 
ehaiges  of  the  Edinburgh  Review^  and  feel  ashamed  of  having  entertained  a  thought 
that  the  licenie  of  his  early  efiusions  was  other  than  a  burst  of  rude  passion,  which 
wanted  only  the  chastening  hand  of  his  own  finely-cultivated  mind  to  subdue  to  the 
holieat  and  purest  affection.    The  immorality  of  his  youthful  lays  was  indeed  dan- 
germia  fhim  ita  sweetness ;  but  the  natural  tendency  of  his  own  good  judgment 
eoon  indnoed  him  to  fling  aside  the  immorality  which  he  had  borrowed  only  from 
the  Greek  and  Soman  models — ^from  Anacreon,  fh>m  Meleager  and  from  CatuUus — 
and  when,  im  i^ocess  of  time,  he  relied  u^n  the  sweetness  of  his  own  muse,  we  find 
BO  trace  of  that  tioions  colouring  which  in  reality  disguised  the  exquisite  outiine  of 
his  own  briUia&t  ocmceptions.  There  can  be  no  question  that  to  the  immoral  character 
of  his  earrly  poems  it  ia  that  we  owe  whatever  has  been  said  most  unkind  of  Moore,  and 
the  sentiment  of  disgust  which  they  inspired  at  the  time  amongst  a  certain  class  of 
society,  may  well  be  estimated  from  the  severe  and,  to  our  mind,  most  imbeooming 
expressions  which  the  otherwise  amiable  Kirke  White  did  not  hesitate  to  use  in  re- 
lation to  these  productions  when  writing  to  one  of  his  most  intimate  correspondents. 
Bat  the  fin  of  Moore's  inspiration  was  only  disturbed  by  idle  winds ;  we  may  now 
admire  the  pure  and  steady  flame ;  and  the  genius  which  gave  the  truest  interpre- 
tation to  the  most  irregular  bursts  of  unholy  passion,  never  shone  so  brightly,  or 
widi  more  humanixing  warmth^  than  in  his  "  home  fireside  afiSactionB."     **  Twice  a 
week  dujing  hie  whole  life,"  sa^s  Lord  John  Russell,  in  his  preface  to  the  interest- 
ing publication  before  us,  **  during  his  absence  in  America  and  Bermuda,  Moore 
wrote  a  letter  to  his  mother.    If  he  had  nothing  else  to  tell  her,  these  letters  con- 
veyed the  repeated  assurance  of  his  affection  and  attachment.      His  expressions  of 
tendemessy  however  simple  and  however  reiterated,  are,  in  my  estimation,  more 
Valuable  than  the  brightest  jewels  of  his  wit.    They  flow  from  a  heart  uncormpted 
W  £une,  unboiled  by  the  world,  and  continue  to  retain  in  his  old  age  the  accents 
and  obedient  spirit  of  infancy.     In  the  same  stream,  and  from  the  same  source, 
flowed  the  waters  of  deep,  true,  touching,  unchangeable  affection  for  his  wife. 
J^A  1801  to  1822,  this  excellent  and  beautiful  person  received  from  him  the 
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homage  of  a  lover,  enhanced  by  all  the  gratitude,  all  the  confidenee,  which  the 
daily  and  hourly  happiness  he  enjoyed,  were  sure  to  inspire.  Thus,  whatever 
amusement  he  might  find  in  society,  whatever  sights  lie  might  behold,  whatever 
literary  resources  he  might  seek  elsewhere,  he  always  returned  to  his  home  with  & 
fresh  roeling  of  ddight.  The  time  he  had  been  absent  had  always  been  a  time  of 
exertion  and  of  exile,  his  return  restored  him  to  tranquillity  and  peace.  Keen  as 
was  his  natural  sense  of  enjoyment,  he  never  balanced  between  pleasure  and 
happiness.  His  affections  as  a  father  were  no  less  genuine,  but  were  not  equally 
rewaided."  A  good  son,  husband,  and  father ! — ^the  evidence  of  which  is  pronisely 
distributed  throughout  the  volume  before  us — should  go  far  to  fix  our  faith  that  the 
opinions  of  Kirke  White  bring  no  credit  to  his  judgment  or  his  heart,  and  that 
Jeffery*B  memorable  criticism  was  altogether  a  "  mistake !" — a  mistake  sufficiently 
acknowledged  by  Jeffcry  himself,  who,  from  the  time  of  the  celebrated  duel,  to  the 
time  of  the  deatn  of  Jenery,  was  one  of  Moore's  warmest  friends  and  admirers. 

The  preface,  from  the  pen  of  Lord  John  Russell,  which  introduces  the  collection 
before  us,  is  written  with  unaffected  simplicity;  the  writer  does  honour  to  his 
friend,  but  without  exaggerating  his  virtues  or  excusing  his  &ults.  The  papeis 
themselves  are  judiciously  left  to  tell  their  own  tale,  and  5iat  they  would  tell  their 
own  tale  far  better  and  more  truthfiillv  than  any  other  pen  than  his  own  could  re- 
veal it,  appears  to  be  the  spirit  which  has  animated  the  noble  lord  in  circumscribing 
his  prefatory  remarks  within  very  narrow  limits.  All  that  is  written,  however, 
dearly  shows  that  it  proceeds  fin>m  one  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  justify,  in 
his  own  person,  the  generous  language  of  Moore,  in  the  dedication  of  his  most 
finished  works  to  Loid  John,  as  from  **  one  who  admired  his  talents  and  was  proud 
of  his  friendship."  The  eminent  position  which  Lord  John  Russell  has  attained 
finoe  that  dedication  was  written,  fully  justifies  the  admiration  of  the  deceased 
poet,  and  the  present  volumes  are  a  just  testimony  of  his  friendship. 

It  was  in\he  year  1828  that  Moore,  in  his  will  of  that  date,  confided  to  his 
valued  friend,  Lord  John  Russell,  the  task  of  looking  over  whatever  papers,  lettos 
or  journals  he  might  leave  behind  him,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  from  them  some 
kind  of  publication,  whether  in  the  shape  of  memoirs  or  otherwise,  whidi  might 
afford  the  means  of  making  some  provision  for  his  wife  and  family.  This  is  the 
pious  work  which  is  now  before  us,  and  right  well  has  the  noble  lord  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  ^e  trust  confided  to  him.  He  has  wisely  preferred  rather  to  merit 
the  blame  of  overloading  his  volumes  with  matters  which  by  many  might  be  deemed 
unimportant,  to  the  charge  of  omitting  any  ihcident  which  might  serve  to  throw 
light  upon  the  life  of  the  subject  of  this  autobiography ;  and  we  repeat  that, 
amongst  the  autobiographies  which  we  possess  of  great  and  distinguished  men,  this 
of  Thomas  Moore  is  destined  to  occupy  no  second  rank.  There  is  an  inexpressible 
frankness  and  simplicity  which  is  truly  engaging  in  all  Moore's  letters,  and  the  col- 
lection is  further  enriched  by  some  spuited  contributions  from  other  hands,  which 
are  useful  to  sustain  the  thread  of  the  story. 

There  is  one  singular  omission  in  the  preface  of  Lord  John  Russell,  which  we 
must  confess  has  rather  surprised  us,  since  a  very  strong  impression  has  always 
been  entertained  that  the  country  is  indebted  to  Moore  for  having  dissuaded  his 
lordship  from  following  out  an  inclination  which  would  have  deprived  the  nation  of 
the  public  services  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  modem  politicians — we  mean 
the  noble  lord  himself.  Now  no  allusion  whatever  is  made  to  this  interesting  cir- 
cumstance in  the  preface,  notwithstanding  that  all  the  world  has  read  the  spirited 
verses  addressed  to  his  lordship,  beginning — 

'*  What,  bom  of  s  Russell,"  Jbo., 

which  afforded  the  foundation  of  a  rumour  which  has  always  been  believed  to  be 
true.  An  incident  so  fiill  of  interest  seemed  to  demand  a  notice  at  his  lordship's 
h'  nds !  But  not  the  slightest  notice  of  it  is  to  be  found !  For  ourselves,  we  are 
quite  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this  accident,  for  to  an  accident  alone  are  we  induced 
to  attribute  it. 

Whilst  we  thus  venture  to  indicate  an  omission  in  the  preface,  we  may  further 
remark  that  we  are  by  no  means  of  the  same  way  of  thinking  as  his  lordship  in  the 
literary  criticism  which  he  has  introduced;  even  when  he  couches  his  lance  in 
ikvour  of  Tasso— and  his  lordship  has  given  evidence  of  his  familiarity  with  the 
great  piets  of  Italy,  by  some  exceedinglv  good  translations.  But  in  the  few  passing 
remaras  upon  those  numerous  lines  of  Moore's,  which  are  so  constructed  as  to  refiect 
the  meaning  of  the  words  in  their  sound,  we  confess  we  think  he  has  made  a 
•election  which  is  very  far  indeed  from  being  the  best  which  Mr.  Moore's  works 
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tre  capable  of  supplying.  For  sonorous  lines,  pmbably  some  of  Moore's  fragment 
tsrj  poems,  such  as  the  **  Fall  of  Hebe/'  and  others  of  the  class,  would  funiiah 
more  striking  instances,  if  indeed  the  value  of  this  department  of  the  poet's  art  is 
worthy  of  Uie  distinguished  position  which  has  been  allotted  to  it  by  certain 
critics.  It  appears  to  us  that  to  dwell  on  this  too  often  mechanical  part  of  all  good 
poesy,  it  to  breathe  on  the  polished  mirror  of  a  poef  s  fame.  In  Moore's  case, 
&ere  is,  however,  no  fear  of  tarnish ! 

The  great  beauty  of  Moore's  compositions  is  their  mechanical  as  well  as 
their  intellectual  completeness.  Whether  he  wrote  the  words  of  a  simple  melody, 
a  letter  in  the  Twopenny  Post  Bag,  or  the  Fudge  Family — a  satirical  jeu  d'etprit 
or  political  squib,  or  a  tale  of  a  Peri — ^the  same  completeness  is  observable !  A 
dozen  stanzas  in  his  hands  have  all  the  completeness  of  the  shortest  and  most  pun- 
gent epigram.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his  prose  writings.  Captain  Hock,  the 
Travels  of  an  Irish  Gentleman  in  Search  of  a  Beligion,  the  Epicurean,  are  all  remark- 
able illustrations  of  the  logical  coherency  of  his  mind.  In  the  prodigality  of  orna- 
ment and  illustration,  which  seem  occasionally  to  obscure  the  development  of  his 
ideas,  it  is  remarkable  how  rapidly  and  with  what  consummate  skill  he  disengages 
the  meaning  from  the  decoration  of  images ;  how  he  flings  aside  the  clustermg 
roees,  as  it  were,  with  a  sudden  effort,  and  invests  the  revelation  of  a  clear  and 
distinct  idea  with  all  the  brilliancy  of  a  magical  contrast.  His  genius  reposed 
amongst  flowers,  which  seemed  to  dispose  themselves  by  a  natural  tendency  around 
it,  so  thickly  that  it  was  often 

**  O'enhadowed  by  the  luxury  of  roMS  ;" 

but  when  it  awdos,  you  might  be  sure  it  was  only  a  dream  at  the  best.  The  awakened 
athlete  was  not  to  be  bound  by  effeminate  chaplets.  Ireland  indeed  may  well  be  proud 
of  having  given  birth  to  Thomas  Moore.  No  bard  has  sung  her  loves  so  well ;  no  his- 
torian, however  grave,  has  so  well  related  one  of  the  most  touching  episodes  in  her 
modem  history ;  no  monk  or  priest  has  told  the  story  of  religious  persecution  so 
mrapliicaliy,  or  with  such  tellmg  effect,  as  'the  Irish  Gentleman  in  Search  of  a 
Bdigion.'  In  short,  with  the  exception  of  his  dramatic  compositions,  Moore  appears 
never  to  have  touched  any  subject  which  he  did  not  adorn ;  and  with  the  above 
atrtkxDg  exception,  of  him  might  be  said,  as  he  himself  so  well  sung  of  Sheridan : — 

«•  He  ran 
Through  eaeh  mode  of  th«  lyre,  and  wm  maeter  of  all !" 

The  letters,  which  are  included  in  the  present  volimies,  are  written  durinspcriods 
when  events  of  deep  political  importance  agitated  society  to  its  centre.  Tne  war 
cu  the  Continent  and  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  darkened  the  hearth  of  almost  every 
family  in  that  unhappy  country ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  at  the  University 
young  Moore  should  be  infected  with  the  general  feeling  of  hostility  to  the  govern- 
ment, which  was  shared  in  by  the  entire  body  of  Roman  Catholics.  Amongst  the 
many  noble  souls  which  were  involved  in  the  crisis,  which  swept  away  the  Fitz- 
geralds,  ^e  Emmetts  and  others  of  that  party,  it  was  fortunate  that  the  love  of  his 
mother  aided  the  natural  tendency  of  Moore's  mind  to  regard  with  distaste  the 
excesses  of  the  ultra  party,  saved  him  from  a  close  alliance  with  many  of  his 
early  and  dearest  friends,  and  protected  a  life  so  precious  for  the  illustration  and 
honour  of  his  country!  Moore's  feelings  were  unquestionably  in  favour  of  the 
oppressed ;  but  his  more  mature  judgment,  formed  by  a  residence  in  America,  led 
him  to  condemn  with  severity  the  excesses  of  his  own  countrymen,  and  induced  him 
to  express  a  marked  dislike  even  for  the  republican  manners  of  the  United  States ! 

It  may  be  looked  upon  by  some  as  a  subject  of  regret,  that  Moore  was  never  re- 
turned for  Parliament.  Pkt>bably  this  is  the  better  for  his  &me !  At  the  same  time 
suspicion  has  always  been  entertained  that  he  had  no  disinclination  to  the  honours 
of  ue  representation,  and  we  are  indebted  to  the  present  collection  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  report,  since,  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Donegal,  Moore  hints  that  perhaps  her 
ladyship  might  contrive  to  send  him  to  the  House.  This  was  after  a  successful 
speech  which  Moure  had  made  at  some  meeting  in  the  country;  and,  in  the  exuberance 
of  his  feelings,  he  seemed  to  think  for  the  moment  that  nothing  was  more  delightful 
than  successfitl  oratory !  No  one  will  regret  that,  in  place  of  prosy  speeches,  we  are 
delighted  with  his  undying  and  brilliant  specimens  of  English  hterature  I  We 
may  be  quite  sure,  moreover,  that  had  this  desire  been  gratified,  posterity  would 
have  been  deprived  of  many  of  the  exquisite  familiar  letters  which  we  now  possess, 
.and  which  have  afforded  us  most  unfeigned  delight. 

Apart  from  the  evidence  which  these  letters  contain  of  the  amiable  spirit  of  Moore, 
'they  are  full  to  overflowing  with  pleasant  allusiona  to  the  celebrities  of  the  day. 
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Some  of  the  phrnses  ore  amusing.  In  one  Mr.  Moore  cpeaks  of  Madame  de  Stad 
aa  the  Begum  of  literature:  the  phrase  is  peculiarly  felicitous !  Hundreds  of 
such  allusions  and  happy  phrases  abound. 

Nor  are  the  volumes  before  us  wanting  in  that  species  of  information  in  which 
the  world  so  much  delights,  supplying  them  with  accurate  details  of  erenta,  the 
true  particulars  of  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  have  been  confined  to  the  chief 
actors  in  tiiem.  The  affSeur  of  Moore's  duel  with  Jef&ey,  which  furnished  the  nuite- 
rial  of  Lord  Byron's  sarcastic  lines,  is  given  with  amplitude  and,  at  the  same  time, 
accuracy ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that,  however  much  we  may  concede  that  the 
challenge  did  honour  to  the  heart  of  the  poet,  it  is  impossible  to  say  the  same  of  his 
head.  One  good  may  have  sprung  out  of  the  duel  nevertheless, — we  mean  in  the 
adoption  of  a  less  liberal  tone  of  composition  thandisfip^ured  his  early  oompoaitions, 
— for  we  are  ready  to  believe  that  the  Ijve  of  approbation,  which  was  a  very  marked 
characteristic  of  Moore,  and  which  is  evidenced  in  every  page  of  these  MemoirSf 
could  not  fail  to  render  him  acutely  sensible  of  a  fault  which  provoked  so  sovere  a 
reproof  from  a  reviewer  whose  firiendahip  he  was  always  afterwards  proud  to  retain. 
Thus  from  a  duel,  silly  enough  in  most  of  ita  incidents,  we  may  possibly  be  indebted 
for  the  relinquishment  of  a  stylo  of  composition  in  which  no  doubt  the  port  excelled, 
but  a  longer  indulgence  in  the  meretricious  attractions  of  which  would  have  inter- 
fered between  his  works  and  that  wider  jury  of  the  world,  which  has  since  pro- 
nounced upon  them  so  enthusiastic  a  verdict  of  approval. 

There  are  some  curious  passages  relating  to  the  disagreement  between  Lord  Byron 
and  his  lady,  which  will  not  fail  to  excite  surprise.  It  will  scarcely  be  believed 
that,  when  the  final  separation  was  in  course  of  consummation,  the  capricious  and 
vain  Byron  was  absolutely  exhausting  all  imaginable  forma  of  praise  on  tha  intelli^ 
genoe  and  amiability  of  his  wife  1 

Not  less  interesting  are  the  detaila  of  the  relations  in  which  Moore  stood  wi& 
his  publishers,  which  will  aipuse  the  more  ihoae  who  are  fatnilif  with  the  spaikling 
verses  which  at  the  time  were  struck  off  to  suit  tha  pohUe  taste.  The  offiBr  of 
Longmans  to  Moore,  to  publish  a  poem  of  the  length  of  ^  Bokehy,"  as  a  sort  of 
rival  in  the  field  against  the  poem  of  that  name  which  Munay  had  just  sent  out 
from  the  pen  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  brinfn  to  mind  that  humorous  pasmga  ia  whieh 
Moore,  lamenting  the  distress  of  the  **  Kow  "  at  the  suoooss  of  *'  fiokeby/'  iatiwitf 
that  Scott  intended  to  come  up  by  easy  stages  from  Scotland  to  London,  and  to 
*«  do  "  "  all  the  gentlemen's  seats  in  the  way."  Moore  suggests  that  there  is  only 
one  way  open  for  the  '*  Row  "  after  this,  but  to  send  out  *'  anoth^  from  Highgate 
to  meet  him."  This,  and  similar  recognitions,  are  amongst  the  moat  agreeable 
features  of  books  of  this  kind,  and  the  present  volumes  abound  in  them ;  and  the 
dealings  of  publishers  and  authors,  with  the  large  sums  paid  for  works,  forcibly 
contrasts  with  the  fortunes  of  authors  in  these  days  when  they  were  hacks  and 
starvelings,  and,  what  is  worse,  slaves  and  sycophants.  All  that  bears  upon  these 
incidents  in  the  life  of  Moore,  reflects  equal  honour  upon  author  and  publuhers. 

We  must  now  take  leave  of  these  interesting  volumes,  in  laying  which  before 
the  public  so  much  agreeable  and  instructive  reading  is  gathered  togethw :  and  it  is 
a  pleasant  sign  of  the  times  when  a  nobleman  of  the  house  of  Bedford  should  de- 
light in  the  labour  of  preparing  the  memoirs  of  the  Irish  bard,  and  should  feel 
proud  to  reciprocate  the  friendship  which  so  affectionately  confided  them  to  his  care. 

We  trust  his  lordship  will  soon  furnish  us  with  another  contingent  of  this  excel- 
lent publication. 

Jifffinald  Selwpn  ;   or^  the  LighU  mtd  Shadet  of  Liimrmry  Lift.     By  ALSXAima  H. 

P.  GuiVAW.    London :  Saunden  and  Ottiey,  1  62. 

Thb  object  of  this  work  is  *'  to  strip  Literature,  as  a  profession,  of  the  iUusions  with 
which  those  who  are  ignorant  of  a  writer's  struggles  and  vicissitudes  are  too  apt  to 
invest  it  *,"  and  the  author  forthwith  proceeds  to  illustrate,  in  a  work  of  fiction,  the 
pious  design  which  has  inspired  him. 

The  hero  of  the  tale  (Reginald  Selwyn),  at  the  time  of  the  reader^s  introduction 
to  him,  has  just  attained  the  mature  age  of  eighteen,  and  having  made  an  impression 
in  a  discussion  upon  Lord  Byron,  in  the  debating  room  of  a  Literary  Institution  of 
a  country  town,  becomes  suddenly  convinced  that  literature  is  his  forte,  and  that  a 
career  of  wealth  and  fame  invites  him  in  that  direction.  The  flame  is  fimned  by  a 
boyish  affection  for  a  daughter  of  an  amiable  gentleman,  who  has  voluntarily  chaxged 
himself  with  his  education  from  his  infancy,  under  circumstsncea  with  which  we 
are  afterwards  made  acquainted.    The  decisive  step  is  taken,  and  Reginald  Sehryn 
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Itaw  JMM  hspfff  ^MQt,  Inmtif  fint  iaterchanffed  row*  of  etorntJ  aflf^i<fti  with 
Cecilia,  his  earlj  pUyoMte  ftxi4  his  fint  love,  lliifl,  the  first  aot  of  the  drama,  if  we 
mttj  se  call  it,  ttSbnk  the  author  aa  admirable  opportunity  of  ealnrgiog  upon  the 
inaiiy  topiea  of  iatere^  whieh  the  relation  of  the  parties  suggeets,  and  to  our  mind 
IB  thus  most  agreeable  part  of  the  volume.  In  this  portion  of  the  work,  too,  is  intro- 
daoed  a  cleTer  skotoh  of  the  miserable  end  of  an  unfortunate  and  intelligent  young 
man  who,  seeking  literature  as  his  profession,  fell  a  victim  to  some  heartless 
newspaper  proprietor.  The  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life — and  death  in  a  gan^et — 
is  the  mte  of  one  Hairowby  in  the  episode  to  which  we  allude. 

With  a  veiy  small  stock  of  cash  KeginaJd  Selwyn  enters  upon  the  thorny  path, 
and  (he  woik  consists,  in  reality,  o(  a  succession  of  characteristic  sketches  of  news- 
paper seribes^  dramatie  writers,  pamphleteers  0/  id  gmtm  omne^  throng  every  round 
of  the  ladder  down  to  the  penny-a-liner. 

The  fi>llowiiig  is  the  author's  description  of  this  chus  of  "Lion's  providen." 
Twelve  or  fourteen  youag  men  are  described  as  congregating  in  a  tavern  not  iji&r 
fimn  Temple-bar,  some  0/  whom  are  engaged  in  conversation,  and  others  busily 
ampjored  in  writing  at  tables  in  the  boxes : — 

"  Tneee  latter  had  rather  a  singnlar  apparatus  for  their  literary  operations  :  it 
consisted  of  alternate  layers  of  tissue  paper  and  black  paper,  and  instead  of  a  pen 
thev  used  a  pointed  metal  instrument  called  a  atylua.  A  plate  of  tin  was  placed 
mi4niiw">tfc  the  paper,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a  resisting  surface  to  the  tm- 
premions  of  the  st^/ia.  Thev  wrote  with  considerable  rapidity,  and  when  they 
flnished  each  page  separated  the  white  paper  from  the  other,  held  up  the  first  sheet 
to  the  light,  read  it  carefully,  and  either  niade  corrections  or  folded  each  sheet  sepa- 
rately, auperscrihix^  each.  Occasionally  a  shabbUy-dreased  man  made  his  appear- 
aaoe,  to  whom  the  manuscriptB  were  entrusted,  and  sometimes  the  writers  went 
out  with  them  themselves.  They  returned  and  resumed  their  operations,  or  were 
succeeded  by  others  who  eaqploved  themselves  similarly.  The  words  '  Copy,' 
*•  Flimsy f*  *  blacks,'  pvoeeeding  ffom  the  writers,  were  sometimes  heax^  above  Uie 
din  of  oonvenatioa,  which  was  incessant. 

^  Most  of  thoae  present  belonged  to  a  class  who  illustrate  the  truth  of  the  saying 
dmt  '  one  half  the  world  does  not  know  how  the  other  half  lives.'  They  were  the 
aioles  of  the  press — the  men  to  whose  unwearied  exertions  the  public  are  indebted 
for  a  large  portion  of  that  miscellaneous  information  relating  to  diurnal  incidents 
which  constitutes,  in  a  great  degree,  the  conteuts  of  the  metropolitan  newspapers. 
The  paragraphs  relating  to  murders,  inquests,  vestry  proceedings,  fires,  and  the 
minor  movements  of  pohtical  or  religious  bodies,  are  in  general  furnished  by  them. 

*'  By  the  process  we  have  described  they  are  enabled  to  produce,  by  one  impression, 
aeveral  copies  of  the  same  matter,  which  are  dropped  into  the  boxes  at  the  diiiei*ent 
newspaper  offices — ^Ihe  receptacle  of  such  contributions.  The  sub-editor  may  reject 
or  oortail  the  matter  thus  supplied,  and  the  contributors  are  paid  according  to  the 
quantity  inserted.  They  are  constantly  on  the  watch,  and  in  their  selection  of 
matter  of  interest  as  well  as  the  mode  in  which  they  i»%sent  them  to  the  public, 
display  great  tact  and  judgment.  Some  weeks  they  earn  considerable  sums,  others 
noUiing  at  all.  With  some  exceptions  thev  have  no  pretensions  to  learning  or 
genius,  their  sole  merit  consisting  m  their  industry,  intelligence,  knowledge  of  cer- 
tain technicalities,  and  a  fluency  of  expression  on  papex;  which  will  rarely  be  found 
to  offend  the  truest  ear.  They  are  also  very  erudite  in  small  matters.  Sometimes 
a  man  of  ^nius  and  extensive  scholastic  attainments  makes  his  appearance  amongst 
them,  until  he  raises  himself  to  a  more  elevated  position  in  letters,  or  directs  his 
abilities  into  some  other  channel.  Men  occupying  a  higher  position  on  the  press 
anub  then,  and  they  resent  such  slights  by  small-beer  criticisms,  which  however 
rarely  extend  beyond  their  own  coterie,  and  are  always  hushed  on  the  appearance 
of  any  of  the  dsss  who  have  incurred  their  displeasure." 

Amongst  other  sketches  introduced,  is  one  of  a  translator  of  languages,  a  man  of 
46,  who  marries  a  warm-hearted  girl,  his  pupil,  of  16— who  dies  from  **  high 
training"  and  the  ill-assorted  marriage.  The  thread  of  the  storv  is  important  oiuy 
aa  affororng  a  means  of  bringing  in  the  characters,  who  are  "  lugged  m  neck  and 
heels,"  aa  aome  one  said  of  an  Irish  orator's  metaphors ;  but  they  bear  marks  of 
tmthfiilness,  whieh,  in  itself,  is  a  strong  recommendation  to  the  mvourable  notice 
of  the  veader.  Of  the  story^  then,  it  may  be  said  that  Cecilia,  with  whom  Beginald 
inienchanged  vows  of  etemsl  affection,  jilts  him  at  the  earliest  opportunity  and 
wtmrng^  anothcT.    In  after  years  she  is  left  a  widow,  and  our  hero  marries  her. 

This  hook,  however  manifestly  it  is  intended  to  hold  out  the  '*  warning  voice  "  to 
youthful  liteoary  aspirants,  has,  nevertheless,  quite  as  much  **  light "  aa  *'  shade," 
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for  Reginald  Selwyn  tenninatas  his  career  as  a  leader  in  the  Hoiue  of  Commona— 
by  no  means  a  diaoouraffing  termination  to  a  precarious  **  press  "  life. 

In  running  through  uub  volume,  we  have  been  forcibly  struck  with  an  omission 
which  appears  singular ;  we  mean  the  main  cause  of  the  straits  and  difficulties  into 
whidi  what  are  ctuled  literary  men  fall,  namely,  improvident  habits,  which  too  often 
engender,  in  those  who  indulge  in  them,  a  disregard  of  public  as  well  as  private 
opmion,  which  excludes  them  from  society,  and — disgusting  when  associated  with 
talent  of  a  mean  order — ^frightfuUy  disflg^uree  the  efforts  of  the  highest  order  of  genius. 
It  is  unpardonable  that  men  who  at  times  command  large  sums  of  money  should 
be  found  dying  beggars,  without  having  taken  the  ordinary  precautions  which  a 
journeyman  carpenter  would  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  do,  in  order  to  protect  himself 
or  his  wife  and  family,  if  he  have  them,  from  misery  and  starvation.  Nor  are  these 
the  only  evil  effects  of  their  improvident  habits.  A  want  of  self* respect  amongst 
the  individuals  ensures  that  degzadation  of  the  class,  which  has  made  **  the  press  '* 
anything  but  what  it  ought  to  be — a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  best  society. 

On  the  whole,  *'  Reginald  Selwyn  "  is  agreeably  and  evenly  written,  and,  if  we 
except  too  free  a  use  of  the  word  abandon^  and  the  repetition  of  such  expressions  as 
the  *'  sluices  of  conversation,"  &c.,  carefully  written. 


X4tUr»  of  "Am  Enoluhman,"  on  Louis  NapoleoHf  the  Empire,  and  the  Coup  tP£tet, 
fioprinted  from  **  The  Timee."    London:  H.  6.  Bohn. 

Ih  the  course  of  last  year  a  series  of  letters  under  the  very  safe  and  indeterminate 
nom  de  guerre,  "An  Englishman,"  appeared  in  the  Timee  newspaper,  and  attracted 
rather  more  attention  thfui  is  commonly  bestowed  upon  merely  anonymous  effusions 
published  in  the  shape  of  letters.  They  were  energetic  beyond  question, — ^vigorous 
too  in  a  certain  sense, — declamatory  and  objurgatory  to  a  degree  wholly  unusuaL 
Our  "Englishman,"  although  a  species  of  Junius  in  his  way,  inasmuch  as  he  seems 
bent  on  maintaining  the  incognito,  differs  from  the  elder  worthy  to  this  extent,  that 
whilst  the  latter  scolded  much  and  reasoned  more,  the  former  scolds  much  and 
reasons  less.    And  here,  unquestionably ,  is  a  wide  line  of  distinction. 

Those  letters  (with  other  matter,  some  of  which  the  Times  refused  to  insert) 
are  now  re-printed  in  a  small  volume.  They  will  no  dcubt  be  thought  worthy  of 
preservation  by  the  numeious  class  of  persons  who  can  gloat  over  the  extremity 
of  personal  and  polemical  bitterness  in  political  discussion.  We  must  candidly  say 
however  that,  judged  in  the  whole,  and  in  consecutive  perusal,  the  articles  seem  leas 
forcible  and  impressive  than  when  they  appeared  separately  and  at  distant  intervals. 
That  which  sounded,  in  detached  pieces,  like  earnest  declamation  of  a .  some- 
what too  energetic  character,  descends,  on  deliberate  examination,  to  a  concatena- 
tion of  jingling  invective,  repeated  so  frequently,  in  the  same  style  and  almost 
the  same  worcU,  that  weariness  is  created,  and  the  mmd  involuntarily  cries  "too 
much  of  this."  To^;oure  perdriz  palls  upon  the  palate.  The  "Englishman"  ia 
unwise  enough  to  re-publish  his  correspondence  with  "an  M.P.,"  in  which  neither 
the  candour  nor  the  reasoning  power  of  the  Anti-Bonapartist  shone  to  advantage. 

In  the  Times  of  December  18th,  appeared  two  curiously  abusive  letters,  addtressed 
by  the  "Englishman  "  to  the  editor  of  that  journal.  It  seems  that  the  very  natural 
request  for  a  "review"  of  the  present  brochure  had  been  neglected  by  the  con- 
ductors of  the  paper  for  a  period  transcending  the  limited  amotmt  of  patience  with 
which  their  ci-devant  correspondent  has  been  blessed  by  Providence;  whereupon, 
M'axiug  wroth  in  the  contemplation  of  the  services  which  his  writings  had  conferred 
on  the  establishment,  he  showers  down  upon  the  editor  a  torrent  of  reproaoh  such  as 
has  seldom  or  never  been  paralleled  in  the  history  of  scurrilous  antithesis.  The  editor 
rejoins,  and  argues  truthfully  enoush,  that  the  acceptance  of  an  anonymous  article, 
for  which  its  author  had  declared  that  he  must  refuse  all  pecuniary  recompense,  in- 
volved no  "obligation"  on  the  part  of  the  journal.  We  confess  our  impression 
that  it  would  have  looked  more  handsome  and  considerate  if  the  desired  review  had 
been  promptly  given.  But  our  **  Englishman'^  would  have  acted  wisely  not  to  have 
provoked  tne  controversy,  h  is  letters  would  never  have  obtained  such  celebrity  had 
not  the  editor  of  the  Times  acceded  to  his  request  for  their  insertion.  AVhether  his 
concealment  of  his  name  is  intended  to  be  permanent,  or  whether  it  be  a  studied 
piece  of  quackery  like  the  "Waverley"  mystery,  on  the  strength  of  which  he  hopes 
to  rise  one  morning  and  find  himself  fSunous,  he  does  not  seem  experienced  in  the 
tone  and  bearing  by  which  ability  secures  public  eminence.  Talent  he  certainly 
possesses — ^talent,  if  not  of  a  very  high,  at  least  of  a  striking  order — but  the  moat 
valuable  triumph  of  talent  ia  when  it  discovers  the  arl  of  self-management. 
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MRS.   TIBBTJTTS'S    "TEA  AND   MUFFINS.'' 

BT  AIiFBED  W.   OOLS. 

Hbs.  TiBBUTTS  was  a  waaherwoman.  Mr.  Tibbutts  was  a  creature  of  the  past — ^a 
huLTj  porter  who  had  shaken  off  his  load  of  life  and  taken  a  ticket  for  the  other 
world.  Mrs.  Tibbutts,  in  a  word,  was  a  lone  widow,  as  she  took  ever^  conceivable 
opportunity  of  informing  you — ^indeed  she  would  inyent  an  opportunity  if  you  did 
not  give  her  one,  or  she  would  do  it  without  one.  She  spoke  most  affectionately  of 
the  defunct  Tibbutts,  and  kept  his  knot  (his  porter's  knot ;  or,  as  a  funny  friend  of 
Mrs.  Tibbutts  irreverently  called  it,  his  top-knot)  hung  over  the  chimney-piece  of 
the  room,  which,  like  that  of  the  cobbler  famed  in  song — 

'*  Serred  hm  for  kllclien  and  pulour  and  aD." 

Death  had  cruelly  broken  the  matriilionial  knot  tied  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tibbutts, 
but  the  widow  still  clung  with  affection  to  the  portei^s  knot,  of  which  memento  of 
the  departed  the  King  of  Terrors  could  not  rob  ner : — ^ind^d  people,  more  given  to 
wpeak  literal  truth  than  to  throw  a  veil  of  poetry  over  the  past,  declared  that  if  she 
had  been  half  so  much  attached  to  Tibbutts  in  his  lifetime  as  she  pretended  to  be 
to  his  knot  after  his  death,  gin  and  rheumatics  might  still  have  spared  him.  As  it 
was  **  he  took  to  drinking,"  and  drinking  returned  the  compliment  by  taking  him 
— off.  He  was  buried  and  an  epitaph  was  written  for  him,  out  the  incumbent  of 
the  parish  church  refused  to  allow  its  being  engraved — a  gross  stretch  of  ecclesias- 
tical tyranny.    It  was  this : — 

"He  bore  his  load 
Onlife'adnUroad 

Till  aioknen  cast  him  down  ; 
Then  left  his  knot 
And  now  he's  got, 

In  place,  a  beav  nlj  crown." 

But  let  us  quit  the  melancholy  theme  of  the  porter^s  demise  and  pursue  the  more 
oongienial  one  of  Mrs.  Tibbutts  "  at  home."  We  have  said  that  Mrs.  Tibbutts  was 
a  washerwoman.  She  took  in  all  sorts  of  washing,  but  she  always  said  that  she 
preferred  **  doing  for  single  gentlemen — they  wasn't  no  trouble :  but  famerlies  was 
very  tiresome — ^and  made  such  a  fuss  if  a  stockin'  or  two  was  missin',  or  a  petticoat 
eouidn't  be  found — while  single  gentlemen  (as  wm  gentlemen)  never  troubled 
tibemsclves.  Lord  love  yer,  to  count  nothing.  There's  Mr.  'Ig^ns  now — ^hc's  in 
Sumsct  House — ^he  says,  says  he — <  'Ere  they  are,  Mrs.  Tibbutts — you  can  count 
'em  and  aU  that,  you  know ' — and  in  course  I  do  coimt  'em.  Ah,  he^s  the  sort  of 
gentleman  /  like  to  do  for,  and  I've  done  for  him  I  don't  know  how  long." 

Mrs.  Tibbutts  was  not  given  to  extravagance.  She  was  not  in  the  habit  of  enter- 
taining much  company — as,  in  fact,  her  limited  means  and  the  smallness  of  her 
domestic  establishment,  already  referred  to,  would  hardly  have  allowed  it.  But,  on 
one  occasion,  Mrs.  Tibbutts  resolved  to  give  a  small  evening  party — or,  as  she 
termed  it,  a  *'  tea  and  muffins." 

The  invitations  were  not  numerous,  being  confined  to  three  people — Mrs.  Jones 
and  Mrs.  Twiggs  (sisters  of  the  tub,  and  widows)  and  a  Mr.  Hopkins,  who  was  a 
broker^ s  man,  and  concerning  whom  we  shall  have  a  great  deal  more  to  say. 

Mrs.  Tibbutts  having  invited  her  guests,  set  about  making  preparations  to  reccivo 
them  with  due  honour.  First  of  all  she  laid  in  a  stock  ofthose  exceedingly  indi- 
gestible preparations  of  dough  called  muffins  and  crumpets,  which  we  lucd  to 
regard  in  our  youthful  days  as  the  quintessence  of  a  ^'  delicacy  " — especially  when 
wc  were  allowed  to  carry  them  home  ourselves  firom  the  renowned  Hanway-street 
shop.  How  many  little  doctors'  biUs  have  had  their  origin  in  surfeits  from  that 
nnprctending  loolnn?  establishment !  Next,  Mrs.  Tibbutts  put  her  room  in  order. 
She  stuck  a  new  clean  miislin  blind  in  the  window,  and  arranged  the  chimney 
ornaments  with  great  taste.  There  was  the  shepherdess  in  short  petticoats  and  a 
ballet-girl's  hat,  and  the  sheep  with  the  curly  fleece  that  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
"  got  up  "  by  Truefit.  There  was  the  stout  old  gentleman  in  the  costume  of  the 
last  century,  with  the  three-cornered  hat  made  to  hold  ink.  And  there  was  the 
Beverend  John  "Wesley  with  his  hair  parted  down  the  middle  and  rolling  graccfullv 
down  his  back,  while  he  squinted  very  badlv  at  the  open  book  iu  his  hand.  All 
t'lese,  and  several  more  specimens  of  British  art  in  crockery,  now  adorned  the 
mantelshelf  of  Mrs  Tibbutts,  and  were  placed  by  her  with  a  due  regard  to  effect. 
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There,  above  the  crockery  ware,  was  a  brilliant  array  of  tin  aaooepan  lida  and 
brass  candlesticks,  suspended  from  nails  in  the  wall,  or  stack  on  little  shelves, 
niere  was  also  a  very  beautiAil  tea-board,  on  a  aide<*table  coTered  with  green  baize, 
which  tea-board  was  painted  with  a  very  gorgeous  biid  in  a  great  many  coloozv, 
and  supposed  by  some  to  repveaent  a  peacock,  wnile  rival  ornithologists  pronounced 
it  a  bin!  of  paradise.  This  tea-board  was  a  puzzler  to  Mrs.  Tibbutts.  It  formed  a 
lovely  ornament  where  it  stood,  and  eovM  certainly  not  be  replaced  by  any  oUier 
article  in  Mrs.  Tibbutts's  household — should  she  then  remove  it  to  use  it  on  the  day 
of  her  **  tea  and  muffins,"  when  its  lovely  bird  would  be  <}uite  hidden  by  the  cups 
and  saucers  and  the  plethoric  teapot  ?  It  seemed  such  a  pi^r  •  But  then,  again,  if 
die  left  it  where  it  was,  what  could  she  use  in  its  place  ?  Ber  *'  every  day  **  tea- 
tray  was  of  decidedly  limited  dimensions,  and  its  originally  black  sur&ce  was  ccm- 
■idorably  dinmied  in  lustre  by  the  cracks,  broad  and  deep,  over  its  once  polished 
surface.  It  was  not  a  "  company-looUng"  article  at  all.  And  Mr.  Honkins,  the 
broker's  man,  was  such  a  judge  of  these  things — oh,  decidedly  the  peacock  tea-tray 
must  be  used.  So,  by  way  of  substitute  for  that  beautiful  ornament  on  the  side- 
table  with  the  green  baize  cover,  Mrs.  Tibbutts  resolved  to  place  there  the  porter's 
knot  of  her  deceased  spouse,  ornamented  with  a  new  cover  of  white  dimity  and 
some  artificial  flowers — the  idea  was  quite  poetical. 

So  Mrs.  Tibbutts  put  the  handsome  tea-tray  on  the  round  table  which  was  to 
constitute  her  festive  board,  and  covered  it  with  cups  and  saucers  and  the  plethorio 
looking  teapot  before  referred  to,  which  looked  as  if  it  were  daily  sinking  lower  on 
its  odd  little  round  feet,  that  now  barely  kept  it  from  the  table. 

The  first  arrival  was  Mrs.  Jones.  Mrs.  Jones  was  a  stout  lady,  whose  waist 
existed  only  in  imagination.  She  came  in  pattens,  because  the  streets  were  very 
dirty,  as  London  streets  generally  are,  especiallv  in  November.  Mrs.  Jones  must 
have  been  a  woman  of  some  personal  accomplishments,  or  how  could  she  have 
balanced  herself  in  her  pattens  ?  Did  you  ever  try,  my  good  sir,  or  madam,  to 
walk  in  pattens  ?  We  have  tried,  and  we  never  felt  more  uncomfortably  insecure 
on  our  legs,  except  the  first  time  we  put  on  a  pair  of  skates.  Nothing  can  equal 
that — it  is  far  more  alarming  than  being  shot  at  or  chased  by  wild  beasts,  and  we 
speak  from  personal  experience  of  all  these  predicaments.  But  we  are  foigettmg 
Mrs.  Jones  in  our  disquisition  on  pattens.  That  good  lady  was  attired  in  an  in- 
tensely yellow  gown  of  Manchester  fabric,  and  a  cap  with  wonderfully  wide- 
spreading  wings  and  bows  of  bright  crimson,  which  were  in  exceedingly  good  taste, 
especially  as  their  colour  so  well  corresponded  with  the  hues  of  Mrs.  Jones's  cheeks, 
and  also  her  nose.  Perhaps  the  latter  was  a  defect — at  all  events  it  gave  Mrs. 
Jones's  enemies  a  handle  for  unpleasant  remarks  as  to  the  colouring  properties 
of  gin. 

**  Well,  the  room  doe«  look  lovely,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Jones.  *^  But  whatever  is 
that  }**  she  asked,  looking  towards  the  decorated  porter's  knot. 

^*  Oh,  don't  talk  of  that — ^you  know  it  always  makes  me  low  to  think  of  it^" 
responded  !Mrs.  Tibbutts ;  **  it's  poor  T.'s  head-piece,  as  he  used  to  call  it." 

"Well,  I  never !"  said  Mrs.  Jones. 

Just  then  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door — a  rap  with  the  knuckles — ^for  Mrs. 
Tibbutts's  house  didn't  boast  a  knocker. 

"ThaVs  Mr.  Hopkins,"  said  Mrs.  Tibbutts,  as  she  went  to  open  the  door. 
'*  Lor !"  she  exclaimed,  when  she  had  done  so  ;  **  and  it's  Mrs.  Twigg,  too,  I  de- 
clare.   Well,  to  think  you  should  just  arrive  at  the  same  time !" 

"  We  came  together,"  said  Mrs.  Twigg,  triumphantly.  "  Mr.  Hopkins  called 
and  fetched  me." 

Mrs.  Tibbutts's  brow  darkened,  and  it  was  clear  that  the  demon  of  jealousy 
spoke  in  her  ominous  words — **  Well  I'm  sure,  indeed !'' 

"  Oh,  we  're  very  good  friends,  ain't  we,  Mr.  H.  ?"  said  Mrs.  Twigg. 

"  I  hope  so,  I'm  sure,"  replied  Mr.  Hopkins,  who  felt  rather  sheepish  at  his  little 
attentions  bein^  thus  detected.  Mrs.  Tibbutts  gave  him  a  look  which,  coming  from 
a  lady  and  a  widow,  was  enough  to  stifle  even  a  broker's  man. 

However,  Mrs.  Tibbutts  remembered  her  sacred  character  of  hostess  on  the 
present  occasion,  and  so  she  magnanimously  smothered  her  rising  indignation,  and 
beraed  tiiem  all  to  take  their  seats.  Mr.  Hopkins  got  placed  between  Mrs.  Tibbutts 
and  Mrs.  Twigg. 

Hopkins  was  a  long,  weedv-looking  man,  with  a  low  forehead  and  beetle  brow% 
and  short,  rusty  black  hair ;  he  was  considerably  marked  with  the  small  pox,  and 
had  a  great,  coarse,  sensual  month,  with  brown  teeth  inside  it.  He  seemed  to  b« 
made  up  of  odd  limbs  and  joints,  which  did  not  correspond  with  each  odier  or  fit 
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^miher.    Ceiteialj  Hop Idns  irms  not  an  Adonii,  nor  w«i  tlie  eaUa^  he 

\the  most  romuitio  or  poetical  in  tho  woiid,  being,  at  before  moitiMkady 

>fokn'a  man,  or  a  *'  man  in  poaveaakm."    And  vet  it  waa  rery  appoint 

bad  made  a  deeidod  improasion  on  the  noarta  of  two  ovt  of  tba 

ihted.    The  tiiiid  one^  Mrs.  Jones,  was  nndentood  to  be  deeply 

I  eyidently  pnxsled  how  to  aet.    He  hy  no  means  wiahed  to 
Iftir  dames  who  had  taken  a  fiuioir  to  him.    The  tnith  is  *hf^r 
^  V  made  up  hia  mind  wfaieh  of  tnem  would  turn  out  the  best 

y\  >imoiiial  Una.    He  had  some  hopes  of  finding  this  out  to-day. 

^  V,  «n't  it  r  obaerred  Mrs.  Tibbutts. 

^  Twigg.    ''  I  rttlcly  thotxi^t  I  should  a'  been  obliged  to 
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y,\  d,  myself/'  said  Mr.  Hopidiia. 

*ts;  "how  waa  that?" 
"  lepliod  Mr.  Hopkins,  "  had  just  put  me  in  pos- 
.ape  this  rery  day,  and  if  I  hadn't  got  a  friend  to 
wii't  know  how  I  could  have  managod  to  come." 
.A  it  must  be,"  observed  Mrs.  Tibbutts,  sentimentally ;  "  least- 
^cart  like  yours,  Mr.  Hopkins ;  to  have  to  go  and  take  posseasion  of 
^.ods." 
««.  s  nothing  mudi  when  your'e  used  to  it,"  replied  Hopkins,  "  it  cornea  quite 
natural  like,  especially  when  it's  only  a  young  fellow  like  this  in  unfurnished  apart* 
menta.   If  s  different,  you  see,  when  there's  a  wife  and  young  babbies  and  all  that" 
"  Of  course,"  said  Mrs.  Twigg ;  "  of  course  it  must  be.    But  who's  this  gentleman 
Aat  youT'e  been  and  took  the  goods  from  to-day  I" 
"  It's  a  Mr.  Higgins,"  replied  Hopkins. 
"  Mr.  who  P'  screamed  Mrs.  Tibbutto. 
"  Mr.  Higgins,"  repeated  Hopkins. 

'*  Where  does  he  live  P'  cried  Mrs.  Tibbutts,  in  a  voice  still  agonised. 
"Pcntonwillc,"  said  Hopkins. 

"  If  s  him !  gracious  goodness  if  s  iny  Mr.  'Iggins,  as  I've  been  and  done  for  so 
lone !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Tibbutts ;  "  and  he  owes  me  three  pound  four  and  ninepenoe 
halfpenny,  and  I  ain't  got  a  single  shirt  of  his  in  tho  house." 

"  I'm  afraid  you  won't  get  none,  either,"  aaid  Hopkins,  "  for  I  hoar  he's  cut." 
"  What  a  horrid,  bad,  wicked  wretch,  to  go  and  cheat  a  poor  lone  widow  like 
that !"  afanost  ahrieked  Mis.  Tibbutts, 

"  Well,  never  mind,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Jones,  consolingly ;  "  it's  a  great  shame,  to 
be  sore,  but  you  ain't  the  woman  to  be  much  hurt  by  the  losa  of  three  or  four 
poonda,  are  you  }" 

Hopkins  pricked  up  his  ears  at  this,  and  gave  Mrs.  Tibbutts  tueh  a  look!  it 

afanost  consoled  her  for  her  loss.    Hopkins  thought  that  a  woman  to  whom  three  or 

ibur  pounds  was  no  great  loas  must  be  a  capital  speculation  in  the  matrimonial  line. 

"  Nobody  'd  care  much  for  a  trifle  like  that,  I  should  think,"  observed  Mrs. 

Twigg. 

Hopkins  was  posed  again ;  he  gave  Mrs.  Twigg  even  a  more  unquestionable  look 
thtfi  he  had  bestowed  on  Mrs.  Tibbutts.  Mrs.  Twigg  must  bo  very  "  warm,"  in- 
deed, to  regard  such  a  sum  with  such  indifference. 

Mrs.  Tibbutts  saw  the  kok  as  well  as  Mrs.  Twigg,  whereupon  she  and  tho  latter 
lady  exchanged  glances  of  defiance  that  might  have  become  two  rival  knights  of 
old  about  to  fi(^t  a  Voutrancc. 
**  Did  you  speak  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Twigg,  who  was  very  shoip  and  vixenish. 
"  Not  as  I'm  aware  of,  mum"  said  Mrs.  Tibbutts,  tossing  her  head. 
**  I'm  glad  of  it,  I'm  sure,"  observed  Mrs.  Twigg,  with  a  corresponding  toss  of 
Awhead. 
'*  Some  people's  manners  might  be  mended,"  growled  Mrs.  Tibbutts. 
**  Do  you  mean  that  for  me,  tnum  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Twigg ;  "  because,  if  you  do,  I 
can  just  tdl  you  that  my  manners  is  as  good  as  other  people's  manners  any  day ; 
sad  I'm  not  a  going  to  be  taught  by  old  women."    This  was  a  very  unkind  cut,  for 
ILn.  Tibbutts  was  five  years  older  than  Mrs.  Twigg. 
^RtaUy^  my  dears,"  remonstrated  fat  Mrs.  Jones. 
«*She  begun  it,"  said  Mrs.  Twigg. 

'^Ko  I  didn't,"  said  Mrs.  Tibbutts.    '^I'm  sure  Mr.  Hopkins  must  be  quite 
■Aimed  of  such  condidc" 
''Mr.  Tf*T*in«  iB  more  likely  to  be  ashamed  of  somebody  else— if  he  ever  tronblea 
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hifl  lnoad  about  people  that's  driyen  their  flnt  bleaaed  hiuband  into  the  ^raye  hj 
their  tempers/'  retorted  the  yixen^ 

Mrs.  Tibbutis  screamed  at  the  aocusatioii  and  began  to  ''do"  a  &mt  as  well  as 
she  knew  how :  but  it's  an  accomplishment  seldom  learnt  by  a  washerwoman,  and 
so  she  didn't  manege  it  well.  Mr.  Ho^ddns,  howeyer,  rushed  to  her  aid  and  caug;ht 
her  in  his  arms.  Hereupon  Mrs.  Twigg  screamed  and  began  to  do  a  faint  too. 
Hopkins  looked  bewilderod  and  rushed  to  Mrs.  Twigg ;  and  Mrs.  Jones  charitably 
tooK  his  place  with  Mrs.  Tibbutts.  That  lady  imme<JUatel^  got  well  and  called  Mr. 
Hopkins  a  brute.  Hopkins  came  back  to  her  and  apologised  most  humbly.  Then 
Mrs.  Twigg  screamed  out  that  Hopkins  was  a  base  man ;  for  she  too  got  well  all  of 
a  sudden,  and  she  intimated  that  if  Mr.  Hopkins  intended  to  desert  her  in  that 
imgratefol  way  he'd  better  pay  her  the  two  pounds  he'd  borrowed  of  her. 

**  Borrowed  of  you .' "  screamed  Mrs.  Tibbutts  in  amazement. 

''  Tes,  mum,  borrowed  of  me  !  ask  him :  "  said  Mrs.  Twigg  in  the  same  high 
treble. 

<'  Wh^  he  owes  me  two  ]pounds ! "  cried  Mrs.  Tibbutts. 

Hopkins  looked  necessarily  foolish — yery  much  like  a  picltpocket  just  "  nabbed  " 
in  the  ycry  act  of  drawing  out  a  gentleman's  pocket-handkerchief  without  per- 
mission. 

"  You  wretch ! "  cried  Mrs.  Twigg. 

"  You  brute ! "  screamed  Mrs.  Tibbutts. 

''  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  thai  you  ought,  you  great  ugly  yiUain," 
said  fat  Mrs.  Jones  in  intense  disgust. 

"  He  always  was  asking  me  whether  I  liked  being  a  widder,  and  whether  I 
wouldn't  like  to  try  one  more  husband,"  blubbered  Mrs.  Twigg. 

'*  Why  it's  the  hidentical  words  as  he's  always  a  using  to  m«,"  sobbed  Mrs. 
TibbutU. 

Hopkins  thought  he'd  better  go  :  so  he  sneaked  round  to  his  hat  and  began  to 
skulk  towards  the  door.  Mrs.  Twigg  made  a  dart  at  him  and  dragged  out  a  handful 
of  his  hair;  but  not  exactly  as  a  souyenir.  Mrs.  Tibbutts  rusned  at  him  and 
scratched  the  left  side  of  his  face  yigorously.  Hopkms  swore  and  ran  as  hard  as 
he  coidd  towards  the  door,  when  fat  Mrs.  Jones,  looking  about  for  a  weapon  of  some 
kind  or  other,  suddenly  seized  on  the  decorated  porter's  knot  and  hurled  it  at  his 
head  with  commendable  force,  so  that  it  dealt  him  a  yenr  unpleasant  blow — while 
something  "  popped ! "  in  some  mysterious  part  of  Mrs.  Jones's  inner  costume,  and 
bore  witness  to  the  greatness  of  her  exertions. 

Hopkins  rushed  out  crying  *'  Ugh,  you  old  cats ! "  and  slammed  the  door  after 
him. 

How  Mrs.  Twigg  rayed  and  stormed,  and  Mrs.  Tibbutts  sobbed  and  moaned,  &nd 
Mrs.  Jones  bewailed  and  consoled ;  how  all  three  yotcd  Mr.  Hopkins  a  monster  in 
human  form ;  how  the  riyal  ladies  ''  made  it  up  "  with  one  another  and  fraternised 
as  they  joined  in  the  abuse  of  that  "  'orrid  willain ; "  how  they  sat  down  to  table 
again  and  then  had  a  drop  of  something  stronger  than  tea  to  compose  their  shattered 
neryes ;  how  they  got  very  sentimental  about  their  '*  dear  departeds ;  "  and  how 
fat  Mrs.  Jones  had  to  be  taken  care  of  on  her  way  home — all  these  things  on  Intel- 
ligpent  reader  can  imasme  without  our  aid. 

And  so  ended  Mrs.  Tibbutts's  "  tea  and  muffins." 


F.8.  We  haye  just  heard  that  Mr.  Hopkins  has  married  Mrs.  Twigg,  and  Mrs. 
Tibbutts  has  taken  to  gin  and  despair. 
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SUMMAKY    JUSTICE. 

This  is  essentially  a  military  country.  Every  man  not  engaged  in  commerce  must 
serve  either  in  the  army,  navy,  or  ciyil  senrioe ;  and  must  obtain  a  (trade,  or,  fiiiling 
that,  in  two  generations,  the  fiimily  forfeits  its  title  of  nobility.  But  the  country 
is  essentially  military ;  civilians  have  military  rank,  from  the  lieutenant  to  the 
general.  A  feeling  of  jealousy  exists  between  the  two  services,  and  the  uniform 
holds  itself  infinitely  superior  to  the  frac,  which  not  unfrequently  produces  very 
painful  oocurrenoes. 

It  must  bo  observed,  that  although  the  administxation  of  the  laws  by  the  ordinary 
tribunals  is  slower  here  than  perhaps  in  any  other  country  in  Europe,  affiairs  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  military  or  naval  service  are  arranged  in  double  quick  time ; 
they  come  under  the  immediate  cognizance  of  the  Emperor,  and  are  dealt  with  in  a 
very  summary  manner,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  anecdote : — 

At  a  masquerade  last  week,  as  a  civilian  and  a  lady  masked  were  supping,  they 
were  joined  by  a  Mons.  Bizabmoff,  an  officer  in  a  regiment  of  guards ;  who  was 
somewhat  elevated,  and  who  paid  more  attention  to  uio  lady  (to  whom  he  was  a 
total  stzanger^  than  oourtesy,  or  even  the  license  of  a  masouerade,  warranted.  Her 
friend,  not  pleased,  remonsbrated  with  him,  and  beggca  he  would  desist,  as  his 
impoitunities  were  embamssiog  to  the  masque.  His  remonstrances  were  in  vain ; 
Mona.  Bizabrazoff  insisted  on  seeing  the  fSsMse  of  the  lady,  and  declared  he  would  not 
leave  them  until  he  had  succeeded  in  doing  so,  as  he  knew  her  to  be  Mademoiselle 

using  a  term  unfit  to  be  mentioned  to  ears  polite.    As  he  said  this,  ho 

raised  his  hand  with  the  intention  of  pulling  off  her  masque,  but  was  prevented 
from  doing  so  by  her  friend  seizing  his  arm.  Irritated  at  being  foiled  in  his 
unmanly  attempt,  Mons.  Bizabrazoff  drew  his  sabre,  and  in  the  moment  of  anger 
infiicted  a  very  serious,  but  fortunately  not  dangerous  wound,  on  the  head  of  the 
gentleman,  who  fell  bathed  in  blood.  The  lady  fainted,  the  police  arrived,  and  the 
offender  was  immediatelv  arrested.  On  the  following  day,  the  General  Galaxoff, 
the  ffrand  Maitre  de  Boltee^  in  his  daily  report  to  the  Emperor,  laid  the  case  before 
his  Majesty.  **  So !"  said  his  Majes^,  **  we  must  teach  these  young  gentlemen 
that  swords  are  not  given  them  to  draw  in  ball  rooms.  Let  him  be  degraded  as  a 
common  soldier,  and  immediately  placed  in  a  condemned  regiment  for  ten  years, 
than  which  no  punishment  can  be  more  humiliating,  more  dreadful ;  after  which, 
lot  him  be  sent  to  the  Caucasus,  where  he  wiU,  perhaps,  have  an  opportunity  of 
drawing  his  sword  to  some  advantage.  The  crime  and  sentence  to  bo  read  tnreo 
times  at  the  head  of  every  regiment  in  the  service.*'  The  sentence  was  carried  out 
within  a  few  hours ;  but  after  a  few  days,  in  consequence  of  the  honourable  services 
of  his  father,  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  commute  that  x>art  of  it  referring  to  tho 
condemned  regiment,  and  he  was  diq^tched  to  the  Caucasus  as  a  common  soldier, 
without  the  chance  or  hope  of  ever  advancing,  unless  by  some  very  extraordinary 
circumstance.  This  may  appear  severe,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  where  every 
other  man  wears  a  sword,  or  sad  might  be  the  result. 

Another  sad  event  has  just  oocunied,  which  proves  the  ill  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  military  towards  the  civil  service,  or  "  bourff&oie"  as  the  officers  term  it.  A  few 
days  since,  a  yunker  (a  cadet)  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry  guards,  ^ve  a  dinner  party 
to  some  of  the  officers  of  his  reaiment,  and  invited  a  young  relation,  a  civilian  (who 
served  in  the  senate}  to  join  toem.  The  party  consisted  of  nine,  eight  uniforms 
and  a  fnc.  Towaros  the  end  of  dhmer,  the  champagne  having  fiowcd  freely,  as  it 
invariably  does  at  all  Bussian  dinner  parties,  tibe  young  host  amused  himself  by 
throwing  small  pellets  of  bread  at  his  relation  the  civilian,  who,  in  returning  them, 
unfortunately  hit  the  senior  of  tilie  officers.  The  latter  became  indignant,  rose 
angrily  from  his  seat,  and  in  no  measured  terms  demanded  an  apology.  The  civilian 
explained ;  the  younker  interfered,  and  the  apology  was  offered  to  the  party  offended : 
that  was  not  sufficient,  the  insult  was  offered  to  the  uniform,  therefore  to  all 
present  who  wore  it ;  the  apology  must  be  made  to  all.  It  was  done.  Still  the 
military  men  were  not  satisfied.  It  was  not  to  be  endured  that  e^frae  should  insult 
a  uniform,  without  undergoing  the  most  gross,  the  most  abject  humiliation.  It 
waa  exacted  that  he  should,  on  his  knees,  kiss  tiie  hand  of  each  officer,  and  express 
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his  contrition  and  ask  forgiveness,  for  his  almost  unpardonable  conduct  in  having 
insulted  them.  "  No,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  I  have  already  done  that  which  no 
man  of  honour  had  a  right  to  do,  and  which  no  man  of  honour  had  a  right  to  exact. 
I  hav«  already  apologised  twiee,  for  what  occurred  purely  accidentally  and  uninten- 
tionally. If  I  were  to  comply  with  your  present  unreasonable,  unmanly,  unsoldier- 
like  demand,  it  would  render  me  unworthy  of  adopting  the  course  I  have  resolved 
on  adopting,  and  would  sanction  your  refusing  to  accede  to  what  I  require."  "  And 
pray  what  may  that  be?"  asked  the  originally  offended  man,  interrupting  him.  "  It 
IS,  sir,  that  each  of  you  will  offi^r  me  to 'morrow  morning  that  satisfaction  which  I 
have  a  right  to  exact ;  and  that  you,  sir,  be  the  first  of  the  party  with  whom  I  shall 
commence.*'  Instead  however  of  replying,  the  officers  attacked  him,  knocked  him. 
down,  and  beat  and  kicked  him,  until  they  were  interrupted  by  the  door  being  burst 
open  by  some  persons  who  heard  the  fracas ;  when  the  poor  victim  wa.^  discovered  in 
a  state  of  insensibility,  it  was  supposed  dead,  he  having  received,  among  other 
injuries,  several  severe  blows  on  the  head  from  the  spurs  of  his  assailants.  On  the 
following  day,  he  having  somewhat  recovered  and  the  medical  man  perceiving 
fkvourable  symptoms,  it  was  represented  to  the  Emperor  that  a  drunken  quarrel  had 
taken  place,  but  the  affair  was  glossed  over,  and  his  Majesty,  observing  that  young 
men  who  under  any  circumstances  could  forgi>t  that  they  were  gentlemen  were 
not  worthy  of  serving  in  the  guards,  ordered  that  they  should  be  removed  to  the 
army  with  the  same  rank,  thus  losing  not  only  their  position  as  officers  of  the 
guard?,  but  losing  also  two  steps  in  rank.  On  the  next  f<Hlowing  day,  however,  the 
injured  man  became  much  worse,  symptoms  'of  extreme  danger  presented  them- 
selves, it  was  therefore  considered  necessary  to  expose  the  facts  to  his  Majesty, 
or  those  who  concealed  tbem  would  incur  serious  displeasure  and  possibly  serious 
punishment.  **  What !"  exclaimed  the  Emperor,  on  hearing  it,  "  is  what  you  tell 
me  correct  ?  Is  it  possible  that  this  can  be  a  just,  a  correct  account  of  the  afRdr 
(holding  up  the  report  which  had  been  presented)  ?  Is  this  the  result  of  the 
euqu^te }     is  it  posdiblo  that  such  conduct  can  have  taken  place,  and  these  young 

men  of  the  first  of  the  empire,  officers  of  the guards  f    This  feeling  must 

be  cheeked ;  it  must  be  crushed,  or  deadly  hatred  will  be  engendered  between  the 
military  and  the  civil  services.  Let  these  unpardonably  guilty  men  bo 
immediately  degraded;  stripped  of  titles,  rank,  property,  &c.  If  their 
poor  victim  dies,  let  them  be  loaded  with  irons,  and  despatched  to  Siberia, 
there  to  drag  out  a  miserable  existence  working  in  the  mines.  Should  he  recover, 
let  the  principal,  who  was  also  the  senior  and  is  the  most  guilty,  pass  two  years  in 
a  condemned  regiment  in  the  fortress ;  after  which,  let  him  be  sent  to  a  regiment 
in  Archangel  without  the  possibility  of  advancement.  Such  a  man  cannot  bo 
woithy  of  wearing  the  epaulette,  or  of  holding  rank.  Let  the  others  be  sent  as 
common  soldiers  to  the  Caucasus,  without  the  possibility  of  advancing  beyond  the 
rank  of  softs  <^cier.  In  either  case,  I  hope  they  will  have  time  to  repent  of  the 
dreadful  crime  of  which  they  have  been  guilty.  I  also  forbid,"  added  his  Majesty, 
"  that  any  one  attempt  to  intercede  for  them,  or  attempt  at  any  time  to  obtain  a 
commutation  of  their  sentence.  C*est  un  vil  essassmai;  ^est  infame,  and  they 
richly  deserve  their  fate.  Henceforward  let  there  be  no  more  parties  of  any  kind, 
no  reunions  at  which  officers  attend  in  the  rooms  of  yunkers.  They  must  visit  the 
officers ;  but  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  receive  and'  entertain  them,  as  their  posi- 
tion as  yunkers  deprives  them  of  the  power  which  a  host  has,  or  ought  to  have,  over 
his  guests."  In  a  few  weeks,  during  which  the  condemned  (with  the  exception 
of  the  principal,  who  was  the  same  day  ploced  in  the  condemned  regiment  in  the 
fortress)  were  kept  in  close  confinement,  the  injured  man  was  declared  oat  of 
danger,  and  they  were  sent  off  to  the  Caucasus  as  common  scddiers. 

THE  RE\'OLT  OP  THE  INSTITUTE. 

Among  other  imperial  establishments  in  St.  Petorsbmrg  and  at  Moscow  are  two 
(cob  in  each  capital)  termed  Zes  InstHutM  d$  rin^f4rtUrie$,  They  were  founded  brthe 
Empress  Catherine,  for  the  education  of  the  daughters  of  the  noNeste  exclusively,  in 
consequence  of  the  education  of  the  fenuale  nobility  being  at  that  time  in  so  biaok- 
ward  a  state,  and  so  scrtoitsly  negleoted.  It  must  not  be  imagined  that  these  are 
charitable  institutions.  On  the  contrary,  Hie  cost  to  the  parents  is  enormous.  The 
professors  are  the  most  talented  thnt  can  be  obtained,  are  paid  very  high  aalniea, 
and  rank  in  the  imperial  service :  Madmmg  la  Dir$tiri€9  en  diifiB  of  noble  birth,  and 
any  irregularities,  beyond  trifling  ones,  on  the  port  of  the  pupUs,  aro  reported  to 
the  Empress,  who  at  all  times  evinces  the  greatest  interest  in  the  welnre  of  her 
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chfldreiL,  as  lier  Majesty  terms  them.  The  Empress  makes  yerr  frequent  visits  to 
fhe  establishments ;  always  presides  at  the  examinations  of  the  pupils,  and  dis- 
tributes the  prizes ;  and  on  two  or  three  occasions  annually,  on  which  a  ball  is  given 
at  the  institute  to  the  friends  of  the  young  ladies,  her  Majesty  and  the  imperial 
fiunily  inyariably  honour  them  with  their  presence.  During  the  Thursday,  Friday, 
and  Saturday  of  the  fetes  at  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  about  forty  of  the  imperial 
carriages,  each  with  four  horses,  coachmen,  postilions  and  out-nders,  in  the  full 
dress  of  imperial  livery,  and  escorted  by  the  gendarmerie,  are  filled  with  these  young 
ladies,  and  join  ^e  promenade  round  the  Boulevards,  through  the  fair,  &c., 
apparently  very  much  to  their  delight.  When  an  eleve  having  finished  her  educa- 
tion is  about  to  leave  the  institute,  she  is  presented  to  her  Majesty,  who  in  the 
kindest  possible  manner  takes  leave  of  her,  and  reminding  her  that  she  is  one  of 
her  Majest>''3  children,  desires  her  to  address  her  at  any  time  that  she  may  have 
occasion  to  do  so.  These  observations  apply  rather  to  the  institute  of  St.  Pet<^rsburg, 
where  the  imperial  family  resides.  Although  the  institute  at  Moscow  is  conducted 
on  the  same  principles,  and  is  equally  an  object  of  interest  to  her  Majesty,  it  is 
possible  the  same  feeling  of  attachment  does  not  exist  there,  or  that  affairs  may  not 
be  carried  on  with  the  same  order  and  discipline  as  at  St.  Petersburg,  which  indeed 
Biay  bo  inferred  trom  a  serious  case  of  insubordination  which  took  place  there  a 
short  time  since. 

The  dame  direetnce^  entering  the  hall  where  the  senior  young  ladies  were  pro- 
menading to  the  number  of  nearly  a  hundred,  discovered  a  strong  smell  of  tobacco, 
and  insi^ed  on  being  told  immediately  who  had  been  smoking.  No  answer  being 
given  to  the  inquiry,  as  none  would  point  out  the  offenders,  she  desired  them^  to 
atand  in  a  single  row,  and  approaching  each  separately,  smelt  her  breath.  Arriving 
at  last  at  the  young  Countess  ,  one  of  the  delinquents  (of  whom  it  appears 

there  had  been  several),  she  said,  "  Mademoiselle,  c'est  vous  qui  avez  osc*frimer 
flortez  dessangs,  vous  seroz  tics  severement]  punie."  '*  Qui,  Madame  la  Directrice, 
c'cst  moi,*'  said  tho  young  lady,  and  placing  her  papyrot,  which  she  had  concealed 
behind  her,  in  her  mouth,  s)*e  very  deliberately  took  another  puff,  the  smoke  frt>m 
which  went  into  tho  face  of  Madame  la  Directrice ;  who,  allowing  her  anger  to  get 
the  better  of  her  discretion,  gave  her  a  sound  box  on  the  ears.  The  esprit  du  eorpt 
of  the  pupils  was  roused.  '^  Comment  done !  Uii  souiflot  a  une  demoiselle  noble  !^  1" 
was  screamed  out  in  a  htmdred  voices  of  indignation.  ''  C*c8t  infame !  quelle  in- 
lame  !  Vengeous  la  !*'  and  with  one  accord  they  fell  on  Madatne  In  Directrice^  who 
had  dared  to  offer  so  gross,  so  unpardonable  an  insult  to  one  of  their  order ;  knocked 
her  down,  beat  her,  and  would  most  probably  have  done  her  some  very  serious 
injury,  had  not  her  cries  brought  the  assistants,  who  called  in  the  guard  and 
rescued  her.  Ilie  General  Gouvemeur  and  the  Grand  Maitre  de  Police  of  Moscow 
attended.  An  immediate  investigation  took  place,  and  the  particulars  were  for- 
warded to  the  Emperor  at  St.  Petersburg  by  a  courier  extraordinaire.  On  reading 
the  dispatch,  his  Majesty  laughed  heartUy,  exclaiming,  "  II  ne  manquoit  que  cola, 
les  demoiselles  qui  se  revottent !  what  next  ?"  and  proceeding  to  the  apartment  of 
the  Empress,  '*  Madame,"  said  he  seriously,  **  this  diapatch  brings  me  an  account 
of  a  revolt  which  concerns  your  Majesty."  The  Empress,  who  has  never  recovered 
fiom  the  ill  effects  produced  upon  her  health  by  the  revolution  cf  1825,  became 
alarmed,  and  might  have  suffered  severely,  had  not  the  Emperor  continued  smiling, 
**•  Your  Majesty  nas  some  turbulent  spirits  among  your  children  at  Moscow;  there 
has  beenaievolt  at  tho  institute.  Were  they  refractory  men,  I  should  know  what  to 
do  with  them ;  but  with  the  girls,  young  women !  I  am  really  at  a  loss ;  I  cannot 
nuke  soldiers  of  them,  ....  enfln  ce  n'est  pas  mon  affaire;  c'est  I'lnstitutde 
yotze  Majesty.  Still,"  he  added,  "  I  am  curious  to  see  these  mad-caps,  who 
■ppear  to  have  the  spirit  of  revolt  engrailed  in  them." 

The  empress,  with  her  usual  goodness  of  heart,  wishing  to  extenuate  their  crime 
as  much  as  possible,  observed,  **  It  must  be  admowledged  they  received  very  gross 
provocation ;  a  sonfflet  should  not  have  been  inflicted  on  a  demoiselle  de  I'lnstitut, 
m  demoiselle  noble." 

'<  Cest  bicn,  c'est  bien,"  said  the  emperor,  still  smiling ;  "  at  all  events  let  us  see 
these  turbulent  spirits.  They  must  be  punished,  but  let  us  hear  their  version  of 
the  afBur  from  themselves." 

Orders  were  forwarded  to  Moscow  to  that  effect,  and  the  whole  of  the  young 
ladies,  together  with  the  deuM  directrice^  arrived  at  St  Petersburg.  An  investiga- 
tioa  took  place  at  the  palace,  by  the  emperor  in  person,  the  result  of  which  was  the 
fbUowing  sentence  :— 

''That  the  demoiselles  (mentioned)  de  Vlnstilut  de  sa  Majesty  I'lmperatrico  & 
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HoBCOA  haying  been,  from  their  own  admowledgpoienty  guilty  of  a  gross  act  of  in- 
Bubordination,  in  haring  struck  Madame  la  Mreetriee,  had  rendered  themselTes 
liable  to  expulsion  ;*  but  tfdun^  into  consideration  the  proyocation  which  had  been 
offered  to  mem  by  a  toujkt  having  been  inflicted  on  one  of  them  by  Madame  Ut 
Directriee^  it  is  ordered  Uiat  they  be  decimated,  and  that  those  on  whom  the  kC 
shall  fall  be  priyatelv  whipped. 

"  That  Madame  la  Directrice,  haying  allowed  her  anger  to  overcome  her  dis- 
cretion, and  proved  herself  unfit  to  occupy  the  very  responsible  situation  of  dame 
directrice  of  ncr  Majesty's  Institute  of  Moscow,  be  dismissed." 

The  whole  of  the  parties  were  sent  back  to  Moscow  the  third  day  after  their 
arrival  in  St.  Petersburg.  There  the  sentence  was  made  known  to  them,  and  waa 
carried  out  in  a  manner  so  ingenious  that  none,  even  among  themselves,  but  those 
who  were  punished,  knew,  or  ever  can  know,  on  whom  the  unfortunate  lots  felL 

Thus  ended  the  '*  Revolt  of  the  Institute." 

TRAVELLING  IN  THE  INTERIOR. 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  is  to  bo  met  with  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  walking  or  in  hia 
sledge  or  drojka  drawn  by  a  single  horse  and  unattended,  dressed  in  the  uniform  of 
a  general  officer,  but  wearing  infinitely  fewer  decorations  or -orders  than  other 
officers,  nothing  but  his  SLpeiior  height  and  royal  bearing  indicating  the  Emperor ; 
receiving  and  reluming  the  salutations  of  his  subjects,  by  the  whole  of  whom,  from. 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  with  very  few  exceptions,  he  is  as  well  known  as  tho 
Casan  church— or,  as  an  inhabitant  of  London  would  say,  as  St  Paul's  church. 

The  middle  and  lower  classes  of  Russians — it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  only 
two  classes,  high  and  low,  are  known  here ;  there  arc  three  separate  and  distinct 
classes,  the  nobles  (which  by  the  bye  are  again  classed),  the  merchanta  or  dealers, 
and  the  moojhicks  or  peasantry — the  two  latter  classes  aro  very  religious  and  ex- 
ceedingly superstitious.  The  izvostsc^cks,  sledge -drivers  and  tho  moojhicks, 
arriving  from  the  country,  consider  meeting  his  Majesty  a  good  omen.  They 
remove  their  hats,  cross  themselves,  and  are  happy  in  the  conviction  that  any  un- 
dertaking in  which  they  may  be  at  that  moment  engaged  must  prosper.  They  hay© 
met  the  Emperor ;  they  have  met  their  father. 

The  anecdote  I  am  about  to  relate,  which  occurred  only  a  short  time  since,  will 
prove  the  feelings  of  the  Russians  towards  his  Majesty  throughout  the  empire,  foy 
the  same  feeling  exists  everywhere.  On  one  of  his  excursions  in  tho  interior,  his 
Majesty  changed  horses  at  a  town  from  which  reports  had  reached  him  (ho  hears 
ana  nearly  sees  everything)  that  symptoms  of  insubordination  had  presented  themp* 
selves  there,  and  that  the  crown  dues  had  not  been  regularly  forthcoming.  The 
inhabitants  having  learned  by  the  avant-eourier  that  the  Emperor  would  shortly  be 
there,  were  on  the  alert.  As  hia  appearance  in  the  country  towns  is  always  hailed 
with  demonstrations  of  joy,  the  carriage,  an  open  one,  was  immediately  on  its 
arrival  surrounded  by  some  hundreds  of  his  long-bearded  friends  bare-headed ;  but, 
instead  of  noticing  them  while  the  horses  were  being  changed,  the  Emperor  sat 
quietly,  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  his  countenance  evincing  serious  displeasure.  Not  a 
word  was  spoken,  much  to  the  surprise  of  aU,  who,  when  he  resumed  his  journey, 
looked  after  him  endeavouring  to  account  for  so  extraordinary  a  change  in  ms 
Majesty's  conduct,  as  it  had  been  his  invariable  practice  hitheito  to  address  them, 
and  express  an  interest  in  their  welfare.  Some  time  afterwards  tho  Emperor  again 
arrived  at  the  same  post-house  on  his  way  back  to  St.  Petersburg,  when  tho  same 
scene  as  before  was  about  to  be  acted.  Ijie  inhabitants  had  again  collected  and 
stood  bare-headed  in  a  state  of  the  deepest  affliction.  His  Majesty  sat  quietly 
wrapped  in  his  cloak,  looking  evidently  displeased,  and  maintained  a  strict  sUonee. 
Not  a  sound,  scarcely  a  breath  was  to  be  heard.  The  horses  were  nearly  put  to,  in 
a  few  seconds  the  carriage  would  start.  The  poor  fellows  were  most  wretched ;  a 
ihort  consultation  took  place  among  a  few  of  them.  At  length  the  starishka  (Ute- 
/ally  the  oldest,  but  not  slways  the  oldest  but  the  most  honoured,  who  is  chosen  by 
his  townsmen  as  their  chief,  and  w^hose  power  over  them  is  absolute)  approached 
the  carriage,  and  addressing  his  Majesty  in  an  accent  of  grief  said — "  FaUier,  what 
have  we  done,  of  what  have  we  been  guilty,  that  you  should  thus  pass  through  our 
town  without  noticing  us  as  you  have  always  hitherto  done }  Speak  to  us,  father ; 
speak  to  us  and  make  us  happy  and  joyful  by  assuring  ns  of  your  love  and  of  your 

*  Expnlnon  from  the  Institute  excludes  a  joung  lady  from  presentation  at  court  for  life, 
coMequcnUy  it  throws  seriona  obstacles  in  the  way  of  her  daughten  settHng  in  life. 
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protectioii ;  giTe  us  your  advice,  without  irhich  we  shall  nerer  prosper."  To  which 
the  Emperor,  standing  in  the  carriage,  replied — *'  What  can  or  should  a  father  do 
to  dulcbtin  who  are  disohedient  ?  Pumsh  them  ?  No,  I  cannot  punish,  it  would 
pain  me  more  than  it  would  pain  them,  and  would  render  me  unhappy.  I  must 
not  therefore  notice  thein  while  their  duohedient  conduct  continues,  xou  do  not 
look  upon  mc  as  your  fsither,  or  you  would  attend  to  my  wishes,  which,  on  reflec- 
tion, I  am  still  sure  you  will  do,  as  you  must  know  they  are  for  your  own  benefit 
and  intended  to  render  yon  happy.  Go ;  when  you  return  to  your  duty  as  my 
children,  I  will  again  meet  you  as  your  father,  and  we  will  once  more  be  happy." 
The  carriage  imm^iately  drove  on,  his  Majesty  bearing  with  him  tiie  prayers  and 
blessings  of  the  poor  fellows  in  disgrace.  This  is  the  conduct  of  this  truly  great 
man,  whom  it  is  supposed  in  England  would  have  sent  a  regiment  of  Cossacks, 
armed  with  scourges,  knouts,  lances,  sabres,  pistols,  in  fact  with  Heaven  only 
knows  what  besides,  to  bring  the  refractory  to  their  senses.  As  it  is  seen,  instead 
of  thus  ruling  with  a  rod  of  trvM,  he  governs  his  subjects  by  an  appeal  to  their 
feelings ;  and  he  does  wisely.  With  the  upper  classes  he  is  more  severe,  infinitely 
more  severe,  and  justly  so.  It  must  be  observed,  that  the  occurrence  I  have  ju^t 
related  took  place  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  where  the  inhabitants  are  not  far 
advanced  in  education  or  civilization,  and  their  manners  and  customs  are  primitive. 
But  the  same  language  would  have  produced  the  same  effect  among  the  lower 
classes  at  St.  Petersburg. 
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BY   JA^E   WINKABD   HOOPEB. 

{Continued from  the  January  Part.) 

Hb  wielied  to  travel — to  see  the  world — to  learn  man^  things 
wbicli  his  pastors  and  masters  deemed  superfluous.  Pinally  he 
was  sent  with  his  London  cousin,  Hugh  Graliain,  to  study  at  Hei- 
delberg for  three  years  and  to  run  about  the  continent  for  three 
more. 

When  he  returned  his  father  and  his  uncle  both  believed  that  the 
experiment  had  answered.  Young  as  he  was  he  appeared  to  be  a 
wiser  man.  His  mother  was  not  so  pleased  with  the  result  because 
she  fancied  he  was  a  sadder  as  well  as  a  wiser  man.  She  was  hardly 
aware  that  the  first  wisdom  we  buy  in  life  must  always  be  paid  for  in 
sterb'ng  cheerfulness.  Eaymond  had  already  learned  that ;  but  he 
had  yet  to  learn  that,  when  we  make  later  and  more  extensive  pur- 
chases in  wisdom,  some  of  the  cheerfulness  which  we  paid  away  at 
first  is  given  back  to  us,  over  and  above  the  bargain. 

Leonard  had  what  his  parents  called  a  better-regulated  character 
than  Baymond ;  that  is  to  say,  there  was  less  character  in  him  to 
regulate.  The  reader  must  not  suppose  from  this  that  Leonard  had 
no  character  at  all.  That  is  very  far  from  the  truth.  He  was 
amiable  without  weakness,  industrious  without  vehemence ;  always  in 
the  right  without  an  eflfort  to  be  so.  His  was  one  of  those  happy 
natures  which  one  can  scarcely  wish  other  than  it  is,  although  the 
faults  are  perceptible  enough  to  a  discerning  eye.  They  were  not, 
however,  perceptible  to  his  parents  ;  he  had  never  caused  them  any 
trouble,  because  he  had  been  gentle,  tractable  and  obedient  as  a  boy, 
and  had  fulfilled  all  their  hopes  in  manhood.  He  had  been  educated 
partly  at  school  and  partly  under  his  uncle's  superintendence  at 
Femdale,  until  he  went  to  .Cambridge.  There  he  made  a  good 
figure — ^a  very  good  figure  indeed,  for  "  a  home-keeping  youth."     At 
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the  period  when  my  story  begins  lie  was  doing  duty  as  a  curate,  in 
London.  Leonard  was  a  general  favourite.  He  was  quiet,  undemon- 
strative,  and  unusually  discreet  for  his  age.  His  mumers  were  a 
little  tinctured  by  his  profession;  and  he  was  much  admired  by 
women.  Both  the  brothers  were  well-grown  young  men,  and 
Leonard  was  undeniably  handsome  and  graceful.  Kaymond  was  not 
at  all  graceful ;  there  was  a  negligeat  power  about  his  carriage  which, 
was  more  nearly  allied  to  awkwardness  than  to  elegance.  His  face 
was  a  puzzle  to  most  persons ;  and  those  who  knew  and  admired 
Leonard  thought  it  was  a  great  pity  that  Raymond  was  so  plain. 
The  person  who  loved  Leonard  the  oest  was  ms  brother, — aua  the 
person  whom  Leonard  loved  the  best  was  Mildred. 

Mildred  Castlefort  was  now  twenty-two  years  of  age.     She  was 
generally  thought  to  resemble  both  her  brothers ;  to  be  like  Leonard 
in  person  and  Raymond  in  mind.     Thia  reaemblanoe  was  merdy 
auperficial.      Her  father  had  been  very  proud  of  his  '^  handsome 
Mildred/'  and  boasted  that  she  was  every  inch  a  Castlefort.     In 
that  however,  he  was,  I  think,  mistaken,  for  Mildred  was  by  no 
means  thoroughly  satisfied  with  her  condition,  as  a  good  Castlefort 
ought  to  have  been.     Mildred  was  a  remarkably  clever  girl,  and  in 
many  ways  an  extraordinary  one.     She  was  one  of  those  persons  who 
upset  all  regular  theories  about  early  influences  and  the  power  of 
education  on  the  young  mind.     No  early  influences  from  the  simple 
minds  and  primitive  manners,  from  the  unadorned  nature  of  the 
external  scenery  in  Femdale,  had  sufficed  to  mould  or  impress  the 
character  of  Mildred  Castlefort.     It  had  worked  itself  out  in  absolute 
opposition  to  these  circumstances.     Brought  up  in  retirement,  far 
enough  from  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the  busy  world,  you  mi^ht 
have  supposed  that  if  ever  girl  would  inevitably  grow  up  simple- 
minded,  ignorant  of  all  manner  of  worldliness,  regardless  of,  and 
almost  unable  to  appreciate,  the  conventional  distinctions  of  societyi 
it  would  be  Mildred  Castlefort.     Well !  strange  as  this  may  seem, 
the  contrary  was  the  truth.     There  was  not  a  particle  of  romance 
about  her.     Educated  apart  from  the  world,  the  world  was  her  idoL 
Perhaps,  the  more  reveredbecause  she  had  not  been  early  made  familiar 
with  it.    Mildred  was  enormously  vain  ;  but  her  vanity  was  fi^ee  from 
the  pettiness  and  the  superficiality  which  makes  the  vice  so  easily 
detected  in  most  women.     Hers  was  deep-seated,  like  that  of  a  re- 
served man.     Had  she  been  a  man  she  would  have  sought  fame  for 
its  own  sake,  and  she  would  in  all  probability  have  been  fiunous.     A 
passion  for  distinction  showed  itself  in  her.    As  far  as  it  could  be 
gratified  in  a  place  like  Femdale,  it  was  gratified — for  in  every  way 
she  was  distinB;uished.    She  was  the  only  daughter,  the  only  sister,  the 
only  young  lady,  the  only  beauty.    She  began  to  be  a  beauty  at  fifteen. 
Her  mind  also  was  precocious,  and  she  soon  began  to  look  beyond 
Femdale  for  a  fitting  scene  for  the  display  of  her  natural  superiority. 
Her  mother  had  failed  to  give  her  a  taste  for  domestic  occupations  ; 
but  Mildred  was  not  badlv  furnished  with  accomplishments,  con- 
sidering that  she  had  not  had  what  are  called  the  advantages  of  a 
town  education.      Anything  which  would   enable  her  to  make  a 
figure,  even  in  her  own  family,  she  learned  easOy  and  well>    The 
more  solid  portion  of  her  acquirements  came  from  her  uncle  Launcelot. 
From  Baymond  she  learned  to  play  on  the  organ  and  to  sing,  and  she 
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had  a  fine  Toice ;  fix>m  Leonard  she  learned  to  sketch  and  to  under* 
stand  the  principles  of  painting.     From  her  father  she  learned  to  be 
a* graceful  and  a  fearless  horsewoman.       She  read    French  and 
German,  but  in  after  life  she  was  afraid  to  pronounce  the  former  in 
society  lest  she  should  betray  the  fact  that  it  had  not  been  acquired 
in  Paris.     Mildred  was  a  great  reader,  and  her  mind  was  stored  ^ith 
much  miscellaneous  inf(»:mation.     I  have  seldom  known  a  woman 
gifted  with  a  greater  facility  of  expression — this  was  evident  in  the 
clever  letters  she  wrote.     And  why  not  in  her  conversation  ?  you 
may  ask.    Almost  every  vain  person  has  some  personal  defect,  the 
too  great  consciousness  of  which  gives  a  bitterness,  an  unsatisfactori- 
ness  to  the  whole  life.     Mildred  felt  hers  acutely,  on  first  going  into 
society.     She  had  an  impediment  in  her  speech  almost  amounting  to 
a  stammer.    By  very  strong  efforts  she  acquii-ed  great  control  over  it, 
flo  that  it  was  not  much  observed  by  others ;  but  she  never  forgot — 
she  never  coiOd  forget  it  herself.     She  had  also  a  north  country 
accent  which  she  found  it  impossible  to  rid  herself  of.     These  were 
serious  misfortunes  to  a  woman  who  felt  within  herself  an  uncom- 
mon power  of  verbal  expression,  and  who  would  rather  have  shone  as 
an  eloquent  and  witty  talker  than  as  a  beauty.    But  Mildred,  though 
she  felt  fully  the  force  of  this  privation,  was  a  great  deal  too  strong- 
minded  and  sharp-sighted  to  sulow  it  to  influence  her  calculation  of 
the  chances  of  success  in  the  world.     When  Miss  Castlefort  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  went  to  spend  a  London  season  with  the  Grahams, 
they  were  all  surprised  to  see  how  little  of  rusticity  there  wa&  about 
her.     She  was  as  well  aware  of  the  relative  value  of  persons  and  of 
positions  in  the  world  as  her  cousin  Elizabeth  Graham,  who  was  a 
year  older  and  had  finished  her  education  at  a  fashionable   school. 
She  was,  in  reality,  a  great  deal  better  fitted  to  play  a  part  in  it. 
She  managed  her  voice  and  manner  so  well  that  the  impediment  in 
her  speech  passed   for  timidity,  and   the  provincial    accent   had  a 
.simple,  na^  effect,  which  was  generally  considered  a  great  additional 
charm ;   it   toned  down  the  imposing   effect  of  her  elegance  and 
aristocratic  style  of  beauty.      She  succeeded  so  well  that   I   have 
known  her  carry  off  the  prize  for  pretty  naivete  of  speech  from  a 
Parisian  ladv,  whose  broken  English  was  what  her  aamirers  called 
**  perfectly  delicious,"  till  they  heard  Miss  Castlefort's  sofl  broad 
rowels  and  tremulous  articulation.     One  young  enthusiast  I  heard 
pronounce  his  opinion — that  the  most  delightful,  the  most  heart- 
thrilling  sound  on  earth  would  be  to  hear  Miss  Castlefort  say,  '^  Yes, 
I  love  you.'* 

Many  things  in  early  life  drew  Mildred  and  Raymond  together. 
They  were  both  full  of  curiosity  about  the  world  beyond  Femdale. 
They  were  both  enterprising  and  morally  brave.  They  had  both 
^uick,  keen  intelligence;  and  were  both  habitual  meditators  and 
estcuhitors^  nourishing  thoughts,  schemes  and  plans  in  silence,  re- 
quiring no  confidante  and  no  svmpathy.  They  were  also  great 
readers  and  loved  the  same  booKs — though  Baymond  loved  many 
more  than  Mildred,  and  saw  in  those  which  she  liked  more  than  she 
could  see.  For  instance,  Mildred  was  very  fond  of  biomphy ;  but 
in  the  Kves  €i  celebrated  men  and  women  she  saw  nothing  but  the 
^ebrity  and  the  means  by  which  it  had  been  attained.  Their 
parents  believed  them  to  be  much  alike  in  character,  but  esteemed 
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MQdred  the  superior.    Their  uncle  thought  that  in  reality  there  waa 
not  much  similarity  of  character  between  them. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

THE     TICABAOB    AKD     THE     TICAK. 

"  A  man  he  was  to  all  the  countiy  dear." 

Laukcxlot  Castlefobt,  incumbent  of  Femdale,  was  now  a  man  of 
fiily,  or  thereabouts.  He  was  a  bachelor,  and  seemed  likely  to 
remain  one.  I  was  the  oldest  friend  he  had.  We  had  been  at  school 
and  subsequently  at  college  together;  and  in  after  life  we  were 
attached  to  each  other  as  men  never  are  attached  to  any  friend  oi 
their  own  sex  not  acquired  in  early  youth.  Our  friendship  was  a 
passion  then,  and  its  warmth  never  quite  passed  away.  Jean  Paul 
says,  "When  we  are  young  we  love  the  most  ill-assorted  friends 
better  than  we  love  the  best  assorted  in  after  life."  My  own  expe* 
rience  has  shown  me  the  truth  of  this ;  but  the  early  friendship 
between  Castlefort  and  myself  was  so  well  assorted  that  I  doubt 
whether  a  committee  of  wise  men  could  have  chosen  better  for  us 
than  we,  not  meditating  the  fitness  of  things,  chose  for  ourselves. 
We  were  calculated  to  form  a  lasting  attachment.  The  angles  in  his 
character  fitted  into  corresponding  crannies  in  mine,  and  the  best 
points  in  each  of  us  were  brought  out  in  the  society  of  the  other. 

When  my  friend  was  appointed  to  the  family  living  I  began  a 
habit  of  visiting  him  every  summer  or  autumn  for  a  few  weeks.  A 
sort  of  connexion  existed  between  our  families ;  my  sister  had  married 
Mr.  Graham,  brother  to  Mrs.  Castlefort  of  the  Grange,  and  my 
annual  visits  to  Eemdale  were  approved  of  there.  I  seemed  in  those 
days  to  form  a  link  betw^een  Eemdale  and  the  outer  world.  I  an- 
swered all  questions  concerning  the  affairs  which  then  agitated  the 
surface  or  stirred  the  depths  of  society ;  and  I  was  sometimes  sva* 
prised  to  find  how  few  these  questions  were.  We  doers  of  the 
business  of  the  world — dwellers  in  cities — makers  of  the  laws — 
X^olitical  regenerators — scientific  discoverers — great  men,  famous  or 
infamous — we  who  fill  all  the  air  around  us  with  the  noiso  o^  the 
deeds  we  do,  the  battles  we  fight — ^who  say,  without  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt,  that  "All  the  world  knows  this,'*  or  "wants  to  know  that," 
would  be  utterly  astonished  at  the  indifference  to  all  our  great  mat- 
ters of  interest  in  a  place  like  FemdaJe.  We  in  London  are  accus- 
tomed to  think  that  the  eyes  of  the  whole  country  are  fixed  upon  us 
and  our  doings.  Never  was  there  a  greater  mistake.  The  generality 
of  people  settled  in  the  country  soon  lose  their  interest  m  all  but 
local  transactions.  Inventious  or  events  that  reverberate  through 
the  hearts  of  mighty  cities  like  the  sound  of  a  cannon,  produce  no 
more  sensation  in  a  secluded  country  place  than  a  pistol  shot  in  a 
vacuum ;  and  I  believe  the  perishing  of  a  dozen  heroes  would  have 
been  a  matter  of  less  concern  to  the  inhabitants  of  Castlefort  Grange 
than  the  fall  of  a  sparrow  down  one  of  their  own  chimneys. 

This  was  not  exactly  the  case  with  my  friend  the  vicar.  He  was 
a  reading  man ;  and  by  means  of  literature  he  kept  up,  in  some 
degree,  his  interest  in  the  general  state  of  things  ana  their  forward- 
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looking  prospects ;  and  my  annaal  yisits  were  a  great  pleasure  to 
faim. 

When  Castlefort  first  estabUsbed  bimself  in  tbe  vicarage  I  had 
never  seen  him  so  full  of  spirits.  Tbe  return  to  his  native  air  had 
given  a  wonderful  eLiaticity  to  bis  frame.  He  spoke  contentedly  and 
hopefully  of  his  new  position.  Ho  occupied  bimself  with  arranging 
and  furnishing  the  house  to  the  best  of  bis  abUity,  and  consulted  me 
about  the  style  of  carpets  and  curtains  best  suited  to  tbe  old- 
fi&shioned  rooms.  I  was  glad  to  see  such  symptoms  of  a  coming 
marriage,  and  ventured  to  say  so  to  him  ;  adding  my  opinion  that 
^  no  country  clergyman  ought  to  be  without  a  wifa ;  and  he  less  than 
any  other  man  I  Knew."  He  laughed  and  looked  embarrassed,  as 
we  are  apt  to  do  when  charged  (fiusely  or  truly)  with  an  intention 
of  marrying ;  but  he  said  a  few  words,  admitting  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  marry  before  long.  I  congratulated  him ;  and  immecii- 
ately  asked  for  information  concerning  the  lady.  He  was  not  com- 
municative on  this  subject. 

She  was  not  a  town-bred  lady.    She  lived  within  ten  miles  of 
Femdale. 
He  had  known  her  all  her  life. 
I  had  never  seen  her. 
Was  she  young  ?    Yes. 

Was  she  pretty  P    No.     He  should  never  think  of  calling  her 
pretty — she  was  oeauHful, 

Was  she  accomplished  P    Not  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the 
term. 

Had  she  any  fortune  P    A  large  dowry  of  natural  giffcs,  but  no 
money. 

He  requested  me  to  wait  patiently  till  my  next  visit,  when  she 
sbould  be  introduced  to  me  as  Mrs.  Launcelot  Castlefort.  I  endea- 
voured to  do  so  and  asked  no  more  questions.  Prom  bis  frequent 
rides  over  to  Grevgrath,  a  village  about  six  miles  off,  in  which  one  or 
two  respectable  families  were  established,  I  concluded  that  the  fair 
Jianeee  resided  there,  and  that  she  was  either  a  Qrey,  a  Dalton,  or  a 
Braithwaite. 

Before  my  next  visit  to  Eemdale  I  had  a  letter  from  Launcelot, 
telling  me  that  his  intended  marriage  was  broken  off.  He  was  not  a 
man  to  bestow  his  affections  lightly,  and  I  rather  feared  the  effect  of 
this  disappointment  upon  him,  and  was  anxious  to  know  the  cause  of 
it.  However,  when  we  met,  I  asked  no  questions  and  made  no 
allusion  to  the  matter — I  had  not  the  heart  to  do  so^he  was  so 
altered.  Physically,  he  was  not  much  changed ;  his  fine  figure  was  a 
little  thinner,  but  it  was  as  upright  and  active  as  ever,  and  bis  hand- 
some and  intellectual  face,  though  a  little  paler  than  formerly,  bad 
*not  a  settled  look  of  dejection.  But  there  was  an  indefinable,  vet 
distinctly  appreciable  something  about  the  man,  which  made  me  reel 
rather  than  see  that  he  was  no  longer  what  he  had  been.  He  wai 
gentler,  calmer,  but  more  inaccessible  than  before ;  he  would  talk 
about  books  and  topics  in  which  he  thought  I  was  interested,  but  he 
seemed  to  shrink  from  any  conversation  about  himself,  his  brother's 
family,  Femdale  and  the  neighbourhood.  His  shyness  and  reserve 
seemed  to  me  quite  natural  at  the  time,  and  I  respected  it  scru- 
pulously, by  which  I  probably  gained  in  his  good  opinion. 
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I  expected  to  find  hiiii  a  little  moie  open  the  next  year:   on tfae 

contrar J,  he  was  more  reserved,  more  silent  than  before ;  and 
was  certamlj-  beginning  to  be 

"  Sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought," 

Stilly  though  the  blow  had  evidently  struck  deep,  I  could  not  help 
hoping  that  time  would  work  a  complete  cure,  and  that  I  should  live 
to  see  Femdale  vicarage  adorned  hy  the  presence  of  a  wife  and  one 
or  two  children.  Launcelot  was  still  a  young  man  for  many  yean 
after  this  affair,  and  he  was  alwavs  keenlv  alive  to  the  pleasures  of 
domestic  life.  I  thought  he  could  scarcely  gat  through  life  safely  or 
wholesomely  without  them.  Yet,  year  after  year,  I  visited  the 
vicarage  and  found  no  indications  of  a  change  in  his  condition. 

I  once  said  something  to  Mrs.  Field,  his  housekeeper,  about  the 
probability  of  her  master's  marrying.  She  shook  her  head  ominoualy, 
and  said — 

''  Na !  na !  sir.     I  had  the  rearing  of  him  when  he  was  a  babe,  I 
tended  him  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  I've  served  him  since  he  was  a 
man.     He's  as  dear  to  me  as  my  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  there's  no 
one  (but  you,  perhaps,  sir)    who  knows  haJf  so  much  about  Mr. 
Launcelot  as  I  do  ;  and  I  tell  you  once  for  all,  he'll  never  think  of 
any  woman — ^let  alone  any  ladjj  in  the  way  of  a  wife.     They  are 
mainly  like  the  Jews  in  the  Bible,  sir — these  Castleforts.     They  are 
turtle  obstinate  and  proud  minded.     They  will  do  anything  to  get 
the  thing  they  want,  and  if  thev  find  they  can't  get  that,  they  will 
lie  down  and  die  rather  than  take  anything  else  instead.      You  might 
briog  Mr.  Launcelot  the  bonniest,  and  richest,  and  best  bom  lady  in 
the  land,  and  if  she  were  the  most  loving  and  the  most  \irtuou8 
into  the  bargain,  he  would  turn  his  back  on  her  instead  of  making 
her  his  wife.     Ah  sir  1"    she  continued  afber  a  sigh,    "  when  I  grow 
as  young  as  little  G-race,  here  (patting  the  head  of  a  child  that  was 
with  her,)  —  when  the   Castle    Fell   moves  away  to    the   middle 
of  the  great  moor — when    Femdale   folks  and   Greygrath  folks 
can  sit  in  the  same  room  without  quarrelling — th^i  Mr.  Launcelot 
may  marry,  and  not  till  then." 

Mrs.  Field  proved  to  be  in  the  right ;  and  Launcelot  Castlefort  was 
not  married  at  fifty  years  of  age. 

But  he  had  not  simk  into  a  useless,  melancholy  man.  He  had 
been  of  essential  service  in  the  education  of  his  brother's  children ; 
and  they  were  all  fond  of  him. .  Bay  mond  was  his  favoiuite.  Laun- 
celot also  performed  his  duty  as  a  pastor  with  conscientious  care. 
He  was  extremely  anxious  about  the  education  of  the  few  children 
there  were  in  the  village,  and  contrived  to  have  them  all  taught  to 
read  and  write,  although  the  village  was  too  poor  to  support  a  r^;u- 
lar  schoolmaster.  He  was  remarkably  fond  of  chilaren — takmg 
great  interest  in  thdr  sports  and  amusements.  As  he  did  not 
marry,  I  thought  it  likelv  that  he  would  adopt  a  child  before  he 
reached  middle  life ;  but  he  did  not  do  this.  There  was,  however, 
one  of  the  village  children  whose  life  he  had  saved,  to  whom  he  be- 
came  much  attiu^hed.  It  was  the  little  girl  whose  head  Mrs.  Field 
patted,  dunns  the  speedi  latelv  recorded. 

Qrace  Brid^enorth,  the  miller's  daughter,  was  a  winning  lit& 
thing;    a  golden-haired,  brown-eyed  seraph^  who  seemed  to  lov« 
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and  to  ooafilde  in  tbe  good  vicar  with  her  whole  childish  sonl.  Year 
after  year  this  affection  increased.  Whenever  her  mother  could 
spare  her  (and  probably  when  she  could  not),  little  Grace  would  be 
found  in  the  kitehen  at  the  vicarage  helping  Mrs.  Field ;  or,  in  the 
atudv,  carefully  dusting  Mr.  Castlefort's  books,  under  his  direction, 
or  learning  some  little  lesson  he  had  set  her.  Sometimes  Mrs. 
Pield  would  give  her  sewing  to  do,  and  after  smoothing  the  child's 
hair  and  setting  her  simple  little  frock  in  order,  she  would  bid  her  go 
and  sit  in  the  window-seat  in  the  study,  and  be  sure  not  to  interrupt 
Mr.  Gastlefort.  Mrs.  Field,  as  she  said,  knew  her  master  better 
than  most  people,  and  she  had  already  found  out  that  he  loved  to 
see  that  beautiful  child  about  his  house — Gloved  to  have  her  near  him. 
Grace  too  repaid  hia  affection,  and  the  greatest  treat  that  could  be 
offered  her  was  to  be  allowed  to  sit  still  in  Mr.  Gastlefort' s  study 
when  he  was  reading,  or  to  run  about  after  him  and  help  him  when 
he  was  busy  in  the  g^urden.  Grace  was  not  very  fond  oi  Mr.  Castle- 
fort's  nephews  and  niece,  because  whenever  they  came  to  the  vicar* 
age,  either  for  a  lesson  or  to  see  their  uncle,  she  was  always  obliged 
to  go  away  into  the  kitchen  with  Mrs.  Field. 

She  wanted  to  know  why  she  "  might  not  stay  with  Mr.  Gastlefort, 
though  the  pretty  young  lady  and  the  two  young  gentlemen  had 
eome  ?  She  was  sure  they  could  not  love  him  as  well  as  she  did. 
She  wished  they  would  not  come.  She  did  not  like  to  be  turned  out 
of  the  room  for  any  one." 

Mrs.  Field  used  to  laugh  at  the  child's  displeasure,  and  would 
■ay — 

**  Ah !  my  dear,  you  have  all  the  pnde  of  the  Bridgenorths  in  you, 
that's  clear ;"  and  she  muttered  to  herself — "  and  you've  their  good 
looks  too,  and  all  your  mother's  besides.  Well,  well ! — ^au  will 
want  looking  after  m  a  few  years — ^with  their  pride  and  the  beauty  of 
an  angel.  Anyway  they  are  right  who  say  you  are  the  fiower  of 
Femdale,  now.  Though  Miss  Mildred  might  not  look  very  sweet  if 
she  were  to  hear  ihai^  child  as  you  are  1" 


CHAPTEB  IV. 

XH2       BllinOBKOBTHS. 

'^  And  you,  good  yeomen, 
Whose  limbe  irere  made  in  fSngland,  show  lu  here 
The  mettle  of  your  pasture/' 

My  favourite  niece,  ISliaabeth  Graham,  was  four  or  five  and  twenty 
before  she  accepted  the  invitation  of  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Gastlefort,  of 
iFenidale  Grange,  to  spend  a  few  weeks  there  with  her  cousin  Mil- 
dred. I  believe  she  only  went  then  out  of  curiosity  to  see  the  place 
and  the  vicar,  and^perhaps,  to  oblige  me  with  her  company  during 
my  annual  visit.  However,  aa  she  has  often  told  me  since,  I  never 
dia  her  a  greater  kindness  than  to  persuade  her  to  go  down  to  Eem- 
dale  with  me  during  that  fine  August.  She  was  a  great  observer, 
and  found  objects  of  interest  where  few  London  ladies  would  have 
■een  anything  worth  notice. 

She  soon  became  fain|li<ir  ^^dth  every  one  of  the  few  families  that 
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composed  the  population  of  Femdale.  The  chief  of  these  was  that 
of  John  Bridgenorth,  the  miller,  the  exterior  of  whose  cottage  has 
been  already  described — that  cottage  being  the  central  point  of  the 
geography  of  m  j  little  story  as  well  as  of  its  interest. 

This  family  consisted  of  John  Bridgenorth,  his  wife  Ann,  and  their 
three  children,  John,  ilalph  and  Grace.     Miss  Graham  was  much 
struck  by  the  fine  forms  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bridgenorth  and  their  two 
sons  on  the  first  Sunday  she  was  at  Femdale.     Their  pew  in  the 
church  was  near  that  of  the  Castleforts,  and  whenever  the  congrega- 
tion stood  up  she  could  not  take  her  eyes  off  them.     Perhaps  the 
novelty  of  everything  around  her  may  be  some  excuse  for  the  very 
broken  and  divided  attention  she  paid  to  that  morning's  service. 
They  were  a  remarkable  family,  these  Bridgenorths.     In  the  case  of 
Wordsworth's  Lucy,  nature  determined  to  make  a  lady  for  herself; 
and  in  the  case  of  the  Bridgenorths  it  is  clear  to  me  that  she  deter- 
mined to  make  a  whole  family  of  patricians  for  herself.     Whenever 
nature  sets  to  work  in  this  way,  she  does  the  thing  so  completely 
that  it  becomes  "  a  marvel  and  a  mystery  '*  to  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  what  are  called  her  general  laws.    They  do  not  remember 
always  how  little  we  actually  know  of  these  general  laws ;  and  that, 
if  we  knew  enough,  we  should  see  that  what  seems  an  exception  to 
a  known  general  rule,  is  only  a  conformity  with  a  higher  unknown 
one.    These  Bridgenorths  were  peasants — as  far  as  could  be  ascer- 
tained their  ancestors  were  peasants — ^they  had  lived  always  among 
peasants — ^yet  I  never  saw  fair  noble  more  strongly  marked  than  in 
several  members  of  this  family.     In  the  first  place  the  physique  was 
perfect  in  each  individual.     As  some  modem  writer  has  observed — 
**•  to  make  a  gentleman  you  must  have  a  good  animal  to  begin  with.'' 
I  do  not  think  all  England  could  have  produced  finer  specimens  of 
the  human  being,  taken  merely  as  an  animal.     They  were  admirably 
proportioned,  strong,  handsome  and  perfectly  healthy. 

The  father  and  Ealph  were  exactly  six  feet  in  height,  John  was 
two  inches  taller.  They  were  all  muscular  and  broad-chested,  without 
the  least  approach  to  clumsiness  ;  their  feet  and  hands  were  small, 
though  the  latter  were  embrowned  and  hardened  by  toil,  and  the 
former  were  always  encumbered  with  heavy  strong  booia.  Their 
heads  were  superbly  set  on  their  shoulders,  the  features  in  all  were 
finely-cut,  calm  and  intelligent ;  the  complexions  fair,  and  bronzed 
by  exposure  to  the  mountain  air.  The  hair  of  all  three  was  nearly 
alike  (although  a  mixture  of  grey  was  beginning  to  be  perceptible  in 
that  of  the  father)  ;  it  was  of  a  rich,  dark  brown  colour,  inclining  to 
auburn.  The  sons  had  dark  blue  eyes,  with  long  lashes,  like  their 
mother.  The  father  had  the  finest  eyes  I  ever  saw  in  a  male  head ; 
they  were  finely  formed,  deeply  set,  and  of  the  most  magnificent 
brown,  varying  m  shade  with  the  feeling  of  the  moment.  Sometimes 
thev  would  seem  to  send  out  sparks  of  fire,  and  at  other  times  they 
ha^  a  depth  of  softness,  a  tender  subdued  light,  almost  feminine. 

Mrs.  Bridgenorth,  I  have  often  heard,  was  esteemed  the  beauty  of 
her  native  place,  Greygrath ;  and  I  can  easily  believe  that  she  was 
not  only  the  fairest  woman  in  Greygrath,  but  that  she  was  also  the 
fidrest  woman  in  all  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.  She  had 
matronly  beauty  enough  when  I  first  saw  her  to  set  a  whole  nation  of 
poets  and  painters  raving  had  she  chanced  to  be  a  queen.    And  a 
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veiy  queenlj  creature  she  was,  in  spite  of  her  humble  attire,  with  her 
m^estic  figure  and  the  softly  proud  expression  of  her  statuesque  face. 

It  is  not  so  difficult  to  say  something  descriptive  of  the  rest  of  the 
family,  but  how  shall  I  describe  Grace  ?  As  a  little  child  I  admired 
her  much,  but  now  that  she  was  almost  a  woman,  she  was,  indeed, 
^^aUre  le  piu  belle  hella;**  and,  much  as  I  have  seen  in  the  way  of 
female  beauty  abroad  and  at  home,  I  have  never,  either  in  high  or  low 
degree,  seen  any  woman  whose  loveliness  was,  to  my  taste,  at  all 
comparable  with  that  of  Grace  Bridgenorth.  Miss  Graham  did  not 
see  her  in  church  that  first  Sunday ;  she  had  remained  at  home  in 
charge  of  a  sick  child  belonging  to  one  of  the  neighbours.  Elizabeth 
watched  the  rest  of  the  fisunily  as  they  went  with  the  other  villagers 
througli  the  churchyard,  and  then  passed  up  the  road  to  their  own 
cottage.  There  was  nothing  downcast,  heavy,  or  clownish  in  their 
bearing ;  they  carried  their  heads  erect,  and  there  was  a  mountaineer 
elasticity  in  their  firm  tread, 

''  What  is  tbe  name  of  that  handsome  family  P''  she  asked  of  her 
cousins  and  myself  as  we  were  taking  a  walk  towards  the  Castle 
Pell  after  church. 

"  Bridgenorth,"  replied  Leonard.  "  I  suppose  they  are  better 
looking  than  the  generaUty  of  your  southern  villagers." 

"  I  should  think  they  must  be  better  looking  than  the  generality  of 
people  of  any  rank  anywhere,"  said  Raymond  Castlefort.  "  Don't 
you  think  so  ?"  he  added,  appealing  to  Miss  Graham. 

"  Certainly !  I  never  saw  any  fstmily  half  so  handsome,"  she  re- 
plied, with  emphasis. 

Mildred's  fine  features  were  clouded  by  some  emotion  as  she  said, 
in  a  tone  of  polite  scorn, — "  You  have  travelled,  and  seen  much  more 
of  the  world  than  I  have,  Elizabeth,  and  your  opinion  is,  of  course, 
-worth  more  than  mine ;  but  I  really  cannot  see  so  much  in  the 
Bridgenorths  to  admire.  The  men  are  fine,  strong-looking  fellows,  I 
acknowledge ;  and  Mrs.  Bridgenorth  is  good  looking,  though  rather 
large  for  a  woman." 

Elizabeth  saw  distinctly  that  she  ought  to  have  excepted  the- 
Castlefort  family  in  her  admiration  of  the  Bridgenorths,  but  she  was 
perverse  and  mischievous  enough  to  provoke  her  cousin's  displeasure 
still  more,  by  interrupting  her  with  the  foUowing  exclamation. 

"  Good  looking !  Large  for  a  woman !  Why,  my  dear  Mildred, 
she  has  the  form  and  face  of  a  Greek  goddess ;  or,  rather  of  an 
Eastern  empress.  I'm  sure  I  thought  every  other  woman  in  the 
church  looked  absolutely  plain." 

"Yourselves  excepted,  I  presume,"  said  Leonard,  laughingly, 
looking  from  one  girl  to  the  other. 

"  By  no  means,"  she  replied.  "  We  are  well  enough ;  but  we 
have  no  pretension  to  beauty  like  that  of  Mrs.  Bridgenorth.  Tell 
us  honestly,  now,  do  you  think  we  have  P"  appealing  to  Leonard. 

"  Well,  since  you  put  me  on  my  honour,  mir  cousin,  I  tell  you, 
honestly,  no.  And  1  pay  you  no  little  compliment  in  doing  so,** 
said  Leonard,  colouring  slightly,  but  looking  steadily  at  her. 

liaymond  was  silent.  Mildred's  face  was  flushed  with  mortified 
vanity,  for  envy  of  the  Bridgenorth  family  was  deeply  rooted  in  her 
mind.  Miss  Graham's  next  question  was  calculated  to  bring  it  to 
the  surface. 
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"  Are  there  no  girls  in  this  Bridgenortli  family  ?*'  ehe  asked. 

*'  Yes  ;  there  is  one  daughter,"  said  Leonard. 

**  She  is,  of  course,  beautiful  ?" 

"Why — ^yes — ^I  think — even  Mildred  calls  Ghntce  Biidgenorth 
beautiful.    Don't  you,  Mildred  P"  said  Leonard. 

"I  cannot  think  any  girl  beautiful  who  has  red  hair,"  said 
Mildred,  rather  spitefully. 

Leonard  laughed,  and  seeing  that  his  sister  was  really  out  of 
temper  he  diverted  the  conversation,  though  not  so  suddenly  as  to 
make  the  reason  evident.  He  began  talking  to  me  and  Euzabeth 
^bout  what  he  said  was  the  great  moral  characteristic  of  the  Bridge- 
norths — their  pride. 

"  They  certainly  are  a  very  proud  family.  The  pride  of  the  men 
is  rather  singular.  I  don't  believe  they  are  proud  of  their  good 
looks,  of  their  strength,  or  of  the  high  character  which  they  bear  for 
industry  and  good  conduct ;  but,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  Mr. 
Seymour,  they  are  proud  of  their  caste,  Nothing  would  offend  them 
more  tlian  to  tell  them  they  look  as  if  they  belonged  to  a  higher 
rank.  I  once  heard  old  Bridgenorth  reply  more  at  length  than  he  is 
accustomed  to  speak,  to  some  visitor  of  ours  who  said  something  of 
that  sort  of  his  sons,  thinking  to  please  the  father's  heart  I  have  no 
doubt.  I  will  translate  his  Doric  into  plain  English  for  your 
benefit,  Elizabeth. 

"  '  Do  you  think,  then,'  old  Bridgenorth  said,  '  that  you  gentle- 
folks  are  always  more  comely,  and  stronger,  and  better  men  than  we 
peasants  ?  No,  no,  sir.  It  was  not  so  in  the  old  time  among  us ; 
it  was  not  so  in  the  Bible  time  either.  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  Saul, 
and  David,  and  Gideon  lived  much  the  sort  of  life  that  my  sons 
lead :  they  had  field-work  to  do,  and  cattle  to  tend,  sir ;  and  we  are 
told  they  were  not  above  their  business.  Their  being  made  kings 
and  rulers  afterwards  makes  ye  apt  to  forget  that  they  were  husband- 
men and  shepherds  first.  It  s  no  compliment  to  tell  a  man  he  doea 
not  look  like  what  he  is.  I'm  a  miller,  and  my  sons  work  both  for 
me  and  for  the  master  (that's  Baymond,  here).  Because  they  are 
comch'  lads,  that  is  no  reason  they  should  look  like  lords.  The  only 
lord  I  ever  saw  was  a  good  and  a  powerful  clever  man,  but  he  was  a 
long  way  off  being  handsome.  God  puts  us  all  in  our  places,  sir ; 
and  if  I  and  mine  look  a  little  proud-like,  and  are  able  to  fiskce  the 
best  and  highest  in  the  land,  I'm  thinking  it's  because  we  are  not 
ashamed  of  the  places  he  has  put  us  in,  and  arc  apt  to  fancy  they  are 
quite  as  good  as  any  one  else  s,  high  or  low.'  I  remember  being 
struck  with  this  outpouring  of  Bridgenorth,  because  I  had  never 
heard  him  say  so  many  words  before." 

'^  Have  the  mother  and  daughter  no  notions  above  their  pou^tion  P" 
I  inquired. 

Leonard  was  silent  for  a  moment  before  he  replied;  and  tiien 
said,  "  I  don't  know." 

"  But  J  know  very  well,"  said  Mildred.  "  Mrs.  Bridgenorth,  for 
all  her  quiet  ways,  is  an  aspiring  woman ;  and  as  to  Grace,  mamma 
and  uncle,  Launcelot  and  her  mother,  are  doing  all  they  can  to  turn 
the  girl's  head.  And  you,  Leonard,  are  likely  to  do  her  more  harm 
than  all  the  rest,  if  you  let  her  see  your  admiration.  The  girl  is 
clever  enough." 
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LeoDArd  turned  crimson,  and  was  about  to  make  an  ancrj  reply  to 
this  uncalled  for  attack,  when  Sajmond  suddenly  stopped  short  and 
aaid — 

"Hushr— 

We  all  stopped ;  and  Elizabeth  found  that  we  liad  arrived  in  the 
Bsidat  of  the  reins  of  the  old  castle,  which  she  had  admired  so  much 
at  a  distance.  Leonard  suppressed  his  anger,  and  c^ood  naturedlj 
turned  with  her  to  look  down  along  the  valley.  WhUe  she  was  ab- 
sorbed in  admiration  of  its  wild  secluded  beauty,  the  sound  which  had 
caosed  Baymond  to  cry  **  hush  !*'  came  fully  to  her  ears.  It  wbb  a 
sweet  female  voice,  singing  a  sort  of  lullaby.  We  all  stood  still  to 
listen.  Presently  there  came  a  pause  in  the  song,  and  Miss  Graham 
looked  round  expecting  to  sec  the  singer,  for  she  could  not  be  far  off;, 
but  there  seemed  to  be  no  one  near  but  themselves. 

"  "Who  is  that  ?*'  she  asked  in  a  subdued  voice. 

"  How  can  you  ask  such  a  thing  ?  Don't  you  know  you  are  on 
haunted  groimd  ?  Have  you  not  heard  Mr.  Seymour  tell  the  story  of 
the  Baroness  whose  spirit  frequents  these  ruins  ?"  said  Leonard  with 
assumed  gravity. 

Elizabeth  smiled  and  turned  to  Baymond,  "  WQl  you  tell  me  who 
it  is  that  was  singing  so  sweetly  ?" 

**  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  village  girls ;  probably  Grace  Bridge- 
north  singing  to  poor  little  Tom  Barnes.  I  dare  say  if  you  were  to 
dimb  up  that  heap  of  stones  and  look  over  the  comer  of  the  wall, 
you  would  see  her.     The  voice  came  from  that  point." 

She  and  I  walked  towards  it,  and  easily  climbed  up  to  the  top  of 
the  broken  wall ;  we  beheld  one  of  the  prettiest  pictures  ever  seen. 
It  was  a  sheltered  nook  screened  on  three  sides  by  the  ruins,  the 
third  was  open  to  the  broad  PeU,  and  commanded  a  fine  side  view  of 
the  Force,  which,  though  more  than  half  a  mile  off,  was  distinctly 
heard.  This  recess  was  clear  of  heath  and  gorse,  and  was  carpeted 
over  with  the  softest  and  greenest  grass  ;  on  one  side  was  a  small 
elevation  resembling  a  child's  grave,  and  beside  it  grew  a  small  yew 
tree.  The  encircling  walls  were  half  tapestried  with  ivy  and  over- 
grown with  grass,  lichen,  and  wild  flowers.  The  still-life  was  a  com- 
plete pictiuein  itself;  and,  seen  for  the  first  time  untenanted  by  a 
human  being,  it  would  have  made  a  ffreat  impression  on  Elizabeth's 
imagination.  The  grave-like  mound  and  the  yew  tree  were  verj 
suggestive  objects.  But  the  living  creatures  in  the  picture  made  their 
beautiful  environment  sink  into  comparative  insignificance. 

(2b  he  continued,) 


PHOTOGEAPHT. 

Photooraphv  rankB  among  tbe  marvels  -with  which  this  age  of  singular  disooveriei 
and  inTentions  is  rife.  At  present  it  is  hardly  possible  to  foresee  or  even  oalcnlato 
npon  its  resolts ;  for  althotigh  different  in  kind,  we  may  look  forward  to  their  being 
equal  in  degree  to  those  attending  Printing  and  Engraving,  or  the  invention  of  the 
Telescope  and  Microscope.  Like  the  two  latttor,  it  does  not,  indeed,  confer  upon 
uiB  a  new  faculty,  but  it  opens  to  the  sense  of  vision  sources  of  gratification  hitherto 
denied  to  it,  and  means  of  instmetion  and  information  that  would  previously  hav# 
been  considered  fabulous.     A  photographic  drawing — of  course  we  mean  a  com- 
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plfltelj  iuooesffol  one— inaj  be  oompared  to  a  mirror  in  which  the  objects  reflected 
by  it  are  fixed  permanently. 

Space  and  distance  are  now  ahnoet  annihilated ;  for  while  railioads  approximate 
UB  to  what  used  to  be  remote,  photography  brings  the  fiur  distant  and  the  absent 
tmder  our  immediate  inspection,  by  reflecting  objects  with  mierring  watchftilnesa 
and  in  a  permanent  sha^.  Much  as  has  been  done  by  draftsman  and  engraTer  in 
making  us  acquainted  with  the  artistic  or  natural  productions  of  other  climes  and 
eountnes,  it  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  what  photography  is  capable  of 
achieving ;  for  had  it  b^  discoTwed  some  centuries  ago  we  might  now  be  in  pos- 
session of  perfect  and  unquestionable  transcripts  of  buildings  which  have  either 
perished  or  been  completely  corrupted,  and  of  which,  famU  de  mieux,  the  rudest 
representation  in  the  vilest  old  engraving  is  now  treasured  up  by  the  antiquary  as 
a  precious  memento,  if  not  exactly  a  faithful  memorial  also,  of  ancient  art  and  the 
«  olden  times." 

If  we  would  fiurly  appreciate  the  immense  superiority  of  photography  over  the 
TCfT  ablest  manual  detineation,  we  have  only  to  take  and  compare  together  a 
satisfiMtory  specimen  of  each.  Of  course  no  artistic  merits  belongs  to  the  photo- 
graph, because  it  is  nature— the  result  of  a  newly  discovered  physical  or  chemical 
operation  of  the  agency  of  light ;  and  so  considered,  it  is  not  more  wonderful  than 
the  mirror,  except  that  we  are  familiar  with  the  latter,  while  the  other  natural 
phenomenon  has  now  suddenly  revealed  itself  to  us  for  the  first  time. 

What  offset  such  discovery  may  have  upon  graphic  art  generally,  and  upon  what 
is  more  especially  termed  'high  art/  it  is  at  present  very  d^cult  even  to  conjectiure. 
What  we  may  reasonably  anticipate  is  that  the  public  will  become  better  instructed 
as  to  form,  and  accordingly  far  less  tolerant  of  vague  and  bad  drawing  than  it 
hitherto  has  been,  also  less  admirant  of  so-called  artistic  effects  which,  seeking  to 
improve  upon  nature,  not  unfiE«qnently  contradict  it. 

Most  certainly  it  is  in  many  cases  neither  impossible,  nor  even  at  all  difficult,  to 
improve  upon  nature — that  is,  reality  $  but  then  it  is  by  sacrificing  truth  to  efibct, 
which  sort  of  artistic  improvement  and  effect  may  be  achieved  with  almost  the 
nunimum  of  artistic  ability.  Truthfulness  is  the  very  tine-qua-non  of  all  portraiture, 
whether  it  be  that  of  living  persons  or  inanimate  objects  ;  yet  some  even  of  those 
who  otherwiM  show  talent  are  so  lax  in  their  notions  of  graphic  honesty  that  they 
do  not  scruple  to  deal  in  downright  pictorial  mendacity,  oilarging  buildings  to 
perhaps  twice  their  actual  dimensions  by  making  their  figures  not  more  than  half 
as  high  as  they  ought  to  be ;  —  to  say  nothing  of  other  trickeries  which  are 
tolertUied  under  the  name  of  '  licenses.' 

,'Zi;  Incapable  of  committing  such  falsehoods  itself,  photography  must  ere  long  bring 
them  into  utter  discredit.  Nor  is  that  the  only  benefit  which  it  will  be  productive 
of  to  art,  since  by  habituating  the  eye  to  accuracy  of  form,  prospective,  and  shadow, 
we  shall  come  to  look  for  and  require  them  in  pictures  produced  by  the  hand.  A 
large  class  of  artists  are  accordingly  likely  to  find  a  formidable  rival  in  photography  ; 
one  that  is  likelv  so  completely  to  distance  and  supersede  many  o!  them,  that  they 
will  have  to  exclaim,  *'  Othello  s  occupation's  gone !"  Of  course  it  cannot  invent — 
cannot  give  us  original  compositions,  but  only  represent  what  already  exists  ;  yet, 
such  is  also  the  omoe  and  aim  of  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  graphic  works — 
of  engraving,  almost  exclusively  so ;  likewise  of  portraiture,  whether  of  places  or 
persons,  of  Landscape  or  buildings.  There  can  be  uttle  doubt,  then,  but  that  archi- 
tectural draftsmen  and.  others,  vehose  practice  is  of  a  similar  nature,  will  be 
superseded,  if  not  entirely,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  by  photography ;  more  as 
the  latter  works  with  such  magic-like  celerity ;  that  which  would  else  require  the  assi- 
duous toil  of  months  is  accomplished  by  the  operation  of  a  minute. 

Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  are  not  driven  out  of  the  field  by  photography, 
will  be  obliged  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost,  or  their  productions  will  look 
coarse  and  clumsy  in  comparison  with  it.  Besides  which,  it  majjr  tend  to  put  us 
more  or  less  out  of  conceit  with  many  works  which  are  now  held  m  greater  repute 
than  their  actual  merit  at  all  warrants,  or  than  can  be  accounted  for  as  resting  upon 
that  sort  of  traditional  and  stereotype  celebrity  which  the  indolence  or  the  timiaity 
of  criticism  allows  to  pass  unchallenged  and  imdisturbed. 

In  the  exhibition  of  them  at  the  Society  of  Arts — a  visit  to  which  suggested  the 
present  paper — the  photographs  completely  echpaed  Barry's  large  pictures,  causing 
those  works  of  wliat  is  called  '  high  aH'  to  appear  exceedingly  artificial — ^not  to  say 
unnatural,  and  very  overstrained  conventionalities.  With  regard  to  the  specimena 
of  photography,  they  were  of  very  unequal  merit  and  interest ;  some  even  so  deci- 
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dedlj  poor  that  we  must  suppose  them  to  hare  been  the  earliest  efforts  in  it,  and 
•coordingly  intended  to  make  manifest,  by  contrast  with  them,  the  extraordinary 
progress  sinoo  accomplished  by  completely  successful  productions  of  it.  Progres- 
sire  adrancement  iPip>uld,  however,  have  been  demonstrated  more  clearly  had  the 
specimens  been  arranged  seriatim  according  to  dates,  or  else  aooording  to  the 
lespective  prooeeses  of  production ;  whereas  there  was  no  sort  of  arrangement  what- 
ever, although  some  daasifioation,  either  of  the  kind  just  mentioned,  or  according 
to  subjects,  would  have  greatly  facilitated  examination. 

As  yet,  photography  does  not  appear  adequate  to  the  representation  of  landscape; 
for  the  absence  of  colour  causes  objects  which,  in  nature,  are  plainly  distinguishable 
from  each  other,  in  consequence  of  the  modification  and  nuaneing  of  similar  hues,  to 
appear  nearly  of  one  uniform  tone,  thereby  occasioning  not  only  monotonousnees, 
but  heaviness  and  indistinctness  likewise.  Light  and  shade  are  shown  only  in 
what — ^if  so  odd  an  expression  may  be  allowed — we  should  call  inarticulate  masses. 
Hierefore,  unless  this  defiMst  can  be  corrected  and  overcome,  it  must  limit  the 
npplication  of  the  process  to  near  objects  and  such  as  are  decidadlv  intended  for 
cioje  inspection,  and  it  is  in  representing  them  that  photography  triumphs.  The 
exquisite  beauty  and  delicacy  as  weU  as  truth  with  which  it  is  capable  of  rendering 
the  minutest  and  most  elaborate  and  complicated  details  of  all  artistic  productions, 
renders  it  more  valuable  than  as  yet  can  be  fully  appreciated. 

What  photography  is  capable  of  accomplishing  for  portraiture  was  proved  by  one 
or  two  most  charming  specimens,  which  were  remarkable  for  an  unaffected  hap- 
piness otpose  in  the  figures,  that  quite  put  to  shame  the  artificial  ntUureUneu  of 
many,  and  those  not  the  worst  among  our  portrait  painters.  How  little  portraits 
proauced  by  the  pencil  are  to  be  reli<S  upon  for  their  veracity  is  evident  from  the 
great  discrepancy  between  those  of  the  same  individual  who  has  sitten  to  different 
artists ;  nor  have  we  any  assurance  that  those  which  possess  most  merit  as  pictures 
an  the  moat  fiuthfiil  as  likenesses.  Yet,  in  the  case,  at  least,  of  pubhc  characters 
and  eminent  persons,  it  is  upon  faithfiil  resemblance  and  likeness  that  the  historic 
value  of  portraits  depends.  Could  it  possibly  be  had,  what  would  not  be  given 
lor  a  photograph  of  Shakspeare  or  Milton ! 

In  architectural  portraiture — and  of  course  photography  deals  exclusively  in 
portraiture,  or  the  trait  pour  trait  representation  of  objects — there  were  several  no 
leas  interesting  than  highlv  successful  specimens,  more  especially  three  of  Venetian 
palaces,  one  of  them  being  the  singularly  picturesque  and  grandiose  Paloxso 
Beszonico,  which,  although  omitted  by  C^gnara,  is  assuredly  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  its  period.  The  so*  called  lia  Glonetta  in  the  gardens  of  Sohoenbrunn, 
was  also  another  highly  satisfactory  specimen  and  interesting  subject ;  and  although 
of  no  architectural  merit,  or  even  pretension — it  being  no  more  than  a  plain,  com- 
monplace sash-windowed  house—"  A  Cottage  in  Jersey"  was  almost  superlative 
photograph.  Those  of  the  Kremlin  and  one  of  the  churches  at  Moscow  ware,  on 
the  contrary,  far  from  satisfoctory,  while  the  buildings  themselves  greatly  dis- 
appointed us. 

It  is  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  for  both  the  student  and  lover  of  architecture 
that  photography  is  most  of  aU  successful  precisely  in  those  cases  which  require 
more  than  ormnary  skill  and  knowledge  on  the  part  of  a  draftsman,  and  impose 
extraordinary  labour  upon  him.  So  £sr  from  there  being  any  temptation  to  repre- 
sent a  building  at  such  distance  that  its  details  become  lost,  the  nearer  it  is  viewed 
and  the  more  distinctly  its  minutiss  are  visible,  all  the  more  charming  is  the  general 
efbct  of  the  work  as  a  picture. 


THE  POWER  OF  DTJLNESS. 

Thb  prevalent  opinion  of  the  world  seems  to  be  that  it  is  the  clever  people  who  get 
on  and  live  in  fine  houses  and  ride  in  carriages,  and  fiure  sumptuously — while  it  is 
the  fools  who  go  to  the  wall,  and  live  from  httid  to  mouth,  and  make  all  manner  uf 
■hifts.  The  world  uses  success  as  the  touchstone  of  talent,  and  will  not  accord  the 
reputation  or  brains  to  the  man  who  fails.  The  world,  which  takes  so  much  upon 
trust  and  yet  gives  so  little  credit,  judges  of  actions  by  results  only,  and  wants  to 
see  certificates  for  everything.  It  says  to  the  aspirant  for  ita  good-will,  you  will 
presume  to  lift  up  your  h^Klon  the  score  of  possessing  more  intelligence  than  your 
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fellows,  now  be  so  good  as  to  show  me  jour  Touohen — let  me  haye  a  pe^  at  your 
bank  stock,  or  your  scrip,  or^  your  banker's  book,  so  that  I  may  test  your  preten* 
sions.  What,  you  haye  not  got  any  of  those  credentials  ?  I>on't  talk  to  me,  then. 
You  may  think  yourself  very  derer  3  but  you  don't  oome  up  to  my  standard  of 
devemess,  at  all  events. 

^  What  everybody  oays  must  be  true,"  is  a  very  revered  maxim— one  of  those 
hoary  old  sayings  behmd  which  the  world  often  seeks  to  hide  its  ignorance  of 
what  the  truth  is.;  '*  FoipopuU  vox  Dei"  is  no  doubt  a  very  glorious  qiiotatio& 
which  elevates  popular  notions  to  the  height  of  Divine  intelligence,  and  transforms 
collective  folly  into  omniscient  wisdom.  But  spite  of  the  geaenX  opinion,  and 
spite  too  of  all  these  fine  phrases,  I  boldly  assert  that  in  this  matter,  as  well  as 
a  great  many  others,  the  world  is  entirely  wrong.  It  may  be  great  presumption 
of  me  to  say  so.  I  dare  say  it  is ;  but  I  was  never  stupid  enough  to  agree  with 
the  world,  and  the  world  is  seldom  shrewd  enough  to  agree  witn  me.  I  have  a 
theory  of  my  own — a  pet  theory— one  which  squares  well  with  my  own  poverty, 
and  is  consolatory  enough  to  my  own  egotism,  that  very  erroneous  notions  aM 
entertained  upon  this  subject.  In  short  I  believe,  and  I  am  prepared  stoutly  to 
support  my  creed,  that  talent  is  rather  a  disadvantage  than  otherwise,  and  that 
there  is  a  power  in  stupidity  which  few  properly  estimate. 

Of  course,  I  am  prepared  with  instances*— plenty  of  them,  to  maintain  the  view 
I  take— examples  of  all  sorts,  from  Gk>ldsmith  who  wrote  books  in  a  ganet  down 
to  Washom  who  staked  out  the  Overland  route  and  died  next  door  to  a  bcj^ar— 
from  the  old  man  who  invented  tlie  railroad  system,  and  in  his  decrepitude  was 
dependant  on  charity,  to  Hood,  who  "  Sang  the  Song  of  the  Shirt,**  and  did  not 
leave  enough  for  a  tombstone  to  mark  his  grave — thousands  of  instances,  but 
the  world  knows  them  fully  as  well  as  I  do,  and  even  with  my  opinion  of  it, 
I  will  not  insult  it  by  recounting  them  at  length.  Apart  from  individuals,  I 
might  point  to  the  history  of  nations  to  show  how  in  ancient  times  the  mosc  thick- 
headed of  the  Gh«cian  States  became  the  masters  of  the  rest.  And  in  modem  times 
I  might  quote  too — nay,  I  will  quote,  national  self-love  notwithstandinjg — the 
supremacy  of  England  as  another  point  in  my  favor.  At  the  risk  of  raising  a 
oniversal  shout  of  disapprobation,  I  must  say  we  are  very  far  from  being  a 
clever  people.  Indeed  I.may  venture  upon  the  assertion,  that  we  must  be  and 
are  looked  upon  by  our  neighboiuv  as  rather  pig-headed  foUs,  with  more  moiMy 
than  wit — as  John  Bulls,  in  fact,  who  were  at  Waterloo,  where  they  were  beaten, 
only  they  were  not  clever  enough  to  see  it,  and  who  get  on  somehow  by  virtue  of 
the  same  dull  impenetrability  to  ideas.  Tet,  notwithstanding,  we  are  at  the 
top  of  the  tree,  evincing  in  our  successes  the  force  of  stupidity. 

I  am  tempted  to  look  upon  the  world  as  a  great  mud  heap,  where  the  good 
things  are  scrambled  for.  Qo  down  to  Blackiriars  Bridge  any  day  when  the  tide 
is  out,  and  you  will  see  rsgged  boys  with  what  trousers  they  liave  tui^ed  up, 
wading  among  the  mud,  seeking  for  tidal  waifs  and  strays.  Pitch  a  few  stray 
coppers  down,  so  that  they  sink  well  into  the  slime,  and  you  will  see  the  mud- 
larks dive  lor  them.  My  friend,  don't  vou  think  that  those  lads  are  more  clever 
than  you?  No,  of  course  not.  It  is  almost  an  insult  to  ask  the  question. 
Your  sense  of  your  own  dignity  tempts  you  to  treat  it  with  oontemnt  and  leave 
it  without  an  answer.  Yet  1  would  bet  any  wager  that  they  would  beat  you 
all  to  nothing  scrambling  in  the  mud  for  balance,  just  as  some  dolt  will  beat 
you  in  the  world's  great  scramble,  and  for  pretty  much  the  same  reason.  They 
don't  mind  the  dirt  so  much  as  you.  They  dip  into  filth  more  readily  when 
anything  is  to  be  got  by  it — in  their  small  way  they  belong  to  the  class  who  say 
"  all  money  is  clean  money,"  and  those  are  the  people  sure  to  get  on — the  people 
who  are  too  stupid  to  see  how  dirt  sticks  to  gold  ana  rubs  ofi'upon  them. 

There  are  a  multitude  of  reasons  why  stupid  people  succeed  where  others  break 
down — so  many,  in  &ct,  that  I  might  write  a  large  book  upon  them,  and  atiU 
leave  the  subiect  unexhausted.  I  don't  care  much  for  old  sayings,  as  the  reader 
may  have  already  perceived ;  but  some  of  them  are  wise  enough — this  one  for 
nstance,  "  Where  there  is  no  sense  there  is  no  feeling."  That  is  true  at  all  events. 
1  dare  say  the  man  who  made  it  meant  it  as  a  reproach  to  somebody,  and  the 
world  in  ita  wisdom  still  applies  it  in  the  same  way  $  yet  I  am  confidentr— as  con* 
fident  as  thou^  I  knew  it  positively — that  it  was  aimed  at  a  suooessftil  man ;  and 
if  we  only  consider  for  a  moment  we  shall  see  how  it  points  out  the  veiy  elemeats 
of  victory.  Where  there  is  no  sense  of  incapacity,  there  is  no  feeling  of  diffidence 
therefore  it  is  that  stiqpid  men  attempt  almost  anything.    The  more  dear-sighted 
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from  tiie  obstacles  wliich  are  apparent ;  but  the  stupid  flounder  on  blindly^ 
snd  often  manage  to  stumble  past  them.  They  are  thwarted  sometimes,  of  course^ 
bat  wbece  thej  are  ready  to  undertake  anything,  it  would  be  a  wonder  if  they  did 
ni>t  soooeednow  and  then.     Gil  Bias  was  told  by  a  Spanish  dandy  how  to  gain  are- 

SitatioB  for  wit.  **  Say  anything  (said  the  teacher) — anything  that  comes  uppermost 
ever  dieok  yoorself — nerer  iMkulk  yourself — ^battle  on  anyhow  without  staying  to 
think.  You  will  talk  plenty  of  nonsense,  no  doubt,  but  some  briglit  things  will 
drop  out)  and  they  will  make  yoa."  That  was  true  advice  as  the  world  goes — a  real 
redpe  for  getting  on.  Dash  at  ererything  without  considering,  and  you  will  do 
something  in  the  long  run,  depend  upon  it.  But  it  is  only  stupid  folks  who  take 
the  oonnml  and  profit  by  it.  The  clever  ones  are  too  wise  to  run  the  risk,  and,  in 
aeeordanoe  with  the  aaage,  "  Notliing  yenture  nothing  have,"  go  away  empty 
handed. 

It  is  a  piece  of  every-day  philosophy  that  "  Nothing  is  lost  by  asking  for 
BomethiDg.  Friends  push  a  man  on  by  telling  him,  **  If  they  don't  give  you  any- 
thing they  can't  take  anything  away  €rum  you."  But  men  who  have  sense  generally 
hare  moctestr  and  fbeling.  They  do  not  like  to  be  obtrusive — they  are  pained  by 
being  refiised,  and  dread  being  repulsed.  The  oafs  are  less  sensitive  and  more 
persevering.  Bashfulness  is  not  one  of  their  faults,  while  perseverance  of  a  certain 
kind  is  one  of  their  virtues.  If  they  want  a  thing  they  ask  for  it ;  and  if  they  are 
deiued,  rudely  even,  they  are  not  shocked.  They  have  the  faculty  of  repetition, 
which  they  evince  not  only  by  teUing  the  same  stories  over  and  over  again,  but  by 
preferring  the  same  request  twenty  tioies  in  succession.  They  strike  when  tlic  iron 
19  hot,  and  when  the  iron  is  cold,  but  they  strike  always.  Like  the  Duke  or 
Wellington's  guards,  they  are  always  ready  to  be  "up and  at  'em."  They  are  the 
ooosins  of  that  famous  talking  bird  which  was  for  ever  repeating  "  Never  say  die." 
The  importunity  of  a  jpedlar  gives  but  a  feint  notion  of  theirs.  Where  worthier 
men  go  back  in  despair,  they  push  in  by  sheer  force  oi  botheration  and  instal 
tbemsdrea  into  the  moet  coxnfortable  quartws,  and  effect  an  entrance  into  "the 
beat  society." 

^Fhe  fear  of  ridicule  is  a  great  barrier  to  thousands.  Men  draw  back  from  defeat 
— ^Dot  so  mQch  because  it  is  defeat — as  because  they  are  afraid  of  being  laughed  at. 
It  is  always  the  stupidest  louts  who  jump  in  sacks  at  fairs,  or  bob  for  oranges,  or 
dmib  the  gveasy  pole.  You  may  laugh  at  them  as  much  ab  you  Uke,  so  that  they 
win  the  prise  mad  carry  off  the  dan^^g  mutton.  There  are  many  standing  by  who 
could  do  it  better,  but  they  don't  Uke  to  try — so  it  is  with  those  who  play  the 
piominent  parts  in  the  worid.  They  are  wit-proof.  I'ly  on  them  the  satire 
described  by  Pope,  which 

" Like  a  polished  raior  keen, 

Wounds  with  a  touch  that's  acaroely  felt  or  seen  /* 

tkey  will  not  mind  it  at  all,  that  you  may  depend  upon ;  you  may  as  well  try  to- 
oot  down  an  oak  witii  a  penknife.  The  rdinoceros  is  not  a  more  noble  animal  than 
the  lion^-not  more  graceful,  or  beautiful,  or  terrible — but  it  is  not  killed  so  easily. 
It  has  s  hide  as  tbiSt.  as  the  skuUs  of  some  people,  or  thicker,  from  which  bullets 
recoil  and  curows  glance  off.  Stupid  people  arc  to  the  world  of  man  what  the 
riunoceEioe  is  to  the  world  of  beasts—more  formidable  for  their  passive  than  their 
actlre  power,  for  what  they  can  bear  than  what  they  can  do.  A  well-known. 
pogilist — Deaf  Burike,  we  think — ^used  to  stand  up  and  let  anybody  "hit  at  him" 
for  half-a-<aown  or  so  an  hour ;  and  we  remember  another  individual  who  waa^ 
ready  to  bend  a  pewter  pot  by  striking  it  on  his  head  for  a  trifling  honorarium. 
Neifner  of  these  penonagcs  were  remarkably  clever  men,  but  they  both  possessed 
the  art  by  which  a  great  deal  of  money  is  made — ^the  art  of  bearing  a  great  deal 
without  wincmg.  That  art,  if  art  it  be  which  looks  so  hke  nature,  stupid  pcoplo 
are  eminently  gifted  with. 

Trifles,  in  the  aggregate,  are  of  great  importance.  Being  of  great  importance,  of 
oourae  attention  to  them  is  profitablo.  Who  are  most  likely  to  attend  to  trifles,  the 
stupid  or  the  clever  pcoplo  ?  Why  the  snswer  is  so  obvious  that  it  has  passed  into 
a  proverb.  Everybody  will  tell  you  that  «*  little  things  please  little  minds  |'--and 
as  stupid  men  have  Uttle  minds,  the  conclusion  is  obvious.  I  hope,  good  sir,  that 
whichever  class  you  may  belong  to,  you  have  logical  aoumen  enough  to  perceive  the 
ooncluaion.  Ther«  are  few  mindtf  which  have  the  adapUbility  of  the  elephant's 
trunk,  the  power  of  pulling  up  a  tree  or  picking  up  a  pin;  The  smaller  capability 
la  that  which  belongs  to  the  stupid,  and  that  is  at  present  oommetoiaUy  the  most 
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valuable.  Small  projects  are  supported  because  tbej  are  easilj  comprebended,  and 
the  little  men  who  get  them  up  are  elevated.  Large  schemes  fail  because  they  are 
too  comprehcnsivo  to  be  grasped  by  a  world  of  which  stupidity  is  a  motive  power, 
and  great  men,  in  whose  Drains  they  originate,  are  pushed  down.  Even  when,  after 
a  time,  majestie  undertakings  do  succeed,  they  are  carried  out  by  stupid  folks,  who 
have,  after  long  contemplation,  become  familiar  with  them,  and  who  fatten  on  them 
as  vultures  do  on  the  carcase  of  a  dead  buffalo,  which  they  would  never  have  been 
able  to  kill  for  themselves. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  ever  struck  anybody  else  as  it  has  me,  that  stupid 
people  have  the  most  luck.  The  chapter  of  accidents  is  tremendoiuly  in  their 
favour.  It  is  said  that  children,  before  intelligence  is  fully  developed,  are  the  moat 
fortunate  gamblers.  The  dies  seem  to  turn  up  unaccountably  for  them.  They 
throw  higher  numbers  at  random  than  others  do  by  calculation.  Certain  it  is  that 
their  prototypes,  the  '*  children  of  a  larger  growth,"  are  especial  favourites  of 
chance.  Fortune  is  clearly  a  lady,  for  she  shows  her  sex  by  preferring  the  fools. 
Chance  sports  with  them  while  it  kills  others.  They  have  more  aptitude  for  falling 
on  tlic'ir  legs  than  a  cat,  and  fall  lighter  than  most  people.  A  friend  of  mine  nearly 
fell  down  stairs,  and  hurt  himself  more  in  the  stniggle  to  keep  from  fSalling  than  if 
he  had  fell.  The  doctor  said  he  did  it  in  the  effort  to  save  himself.  WeU,  if  ho 
had  not  had  sense  enough  to  try  to  avert  danger,  he  would  have  been  better  off. 
Wo  read  somewhere  latelv  that  man  is  the  only  animal  who  drowns  naturally,  and 
that  it  happens  because  ne  is  a  reasoning  creature  and  has  a  large  brain.  That 
clearly  applies  only  to  a  section  of  man,  and  as  for  the  i-est  it  explains  the  buoyancy 
of  the  stupid,  who  are,  like  corks  amid  the  waves,  saved  by  their  own  lightheaded- 
ness in  a  sea  of  difficulties.  One  of  the  best  anecdotes  we  over  heard  of  the  for- 
tunes of  the  stupid  is  told  of  a  citv  merchant,  who,  as  his  friends  said,  '*  could  not 
do  anything  wrong."  Some  people,  who  knew  his  stupidity,  made  a  bet  that  if  he 
sent  warming-pans  to  the  West  Indies  the  speculation  would  turn  out  successful. 
In  his  ignorance  he  was  persuaded  to  venture  a  cargo  of  that  unlikely  article  for  a 
tropical  climate.  The  ship  arrived  just  at  sugar-making  time ;  pans  for  ladling  the 
boiling  sugar  were  in  request;  ^e  warming-pans  were  bought  up  for  that  purpose, 
and  the  intelligent  exporter  netted  a  handsome  profit.  That  is  an  extreme  example, 
but  between  that  extreme  and  the  conjQnes  of  cleverness  there  are  many  instances 
which  point  the  same  moral. 

I  am  almost  afraid  to  venture  upon  another  illustration,  because  the  subject  is 
surrounded  by  poetic  ideas,  and  associated  with  fine  words-— I  mean  military  gloxy. 
But  as  I  have  gone  so  far,  I  may  as  well  go  on.  *'  Nothing  venture  nothing  have," 
justifies  me.  I  **  may  as  well  be  hung  for  a  sheep  as  a  lamb."  Since  I  must  ex- 
pect censure  for  running  counter  to  the  world,  a  little  more  or  less  does  not  matter 
much.  '*  In  for  a  i>enny  in  for  a  pound,"  as  the  Yankee  observed ;  so  since  I  am 
on  the  track — forward.  Well,  then,  the  love  for  military  S^^?T>  '^^  ^®  things  men 
do  to  attain  it,  are  at  the  very  summit  of  national  and  individual  stopidity.  It  is 
really  no  more  an  act  of  wisdom  to  fight  for  so  many  souaro  miles  ox  ground  than 
to  fight  for  "  fifty  pounds  a-side."  And  then,  as  to  tne  mode  of  fighting,  *'  the 
ring  "  has  the  sensible  side  of  the  question  beyond  doubt.  It  may  be,  is  nasty  to 
be  bruised  by  fists — to  have  your  eyes  blacked,  your  nose  flattened,  your  teeth 


would  not  if,  like  the  fools  of  old,  they  were  not  dressed  in  motley  and  made  to  look 
fine  as  a  sort  of  reward.  Even  then,  unless  they  had  the  maddest  of  music  to  make 
them  mad,  and  what  little  sense  they  possess  drowned  by  sound,  the  more  demrate 
deeds  of  storming  parties  and  forlorn  hopes  would  be  unknown.  What  would  be 
thought  of  a  man  in  private  life  who  sold  his  existence  for  a  shilling  a  dav  and  a 
red  coat  ?  The  wise  world  would  dap  a  strait  waistcoat  on  him  and  call  him  a 
lunatic ;  but  add  the  inmdient  of  glory,  and  the  stupid  world  bestows  a  medal  and 
calls  him  a  hero.  BeaUy  I  am  almost  sorry  to  dissipate  this  illusion,  it  seemed  so 
grand  to  me  once ;  but  that  was  before  I  attained  to  *^  yean  of  discretion."  I  am 
afraid  it  is  useless  just  yet  to  inquire  when  the  world  will  grow  np  into  manhood. 
Most  probably  it  will  be  said  that  I  am  a  disappointed  man,  that  this  is  the 
cynicism  of  envy — ^that  I  am  at  odds  with  the  world  and  its  powers.  I  bee  to 
den)r  it.  I  respect  the  world  and  its  powers  too.  I  have  not  even  said  tnat 
stupidity  is  a  bad  thing.  I  have  not  attempted  to  degrade  it.  I  could  almost  wish 
that  I  was  stupid — successAilly  stupid  of  course,  myself.  Why  should  not  I,  when 
stupidity  has  dearly  the  beat  of  it  ?  It  feels  less,  and  it  gets  mare.  It  bears  without 
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saffering.  It  uto  in  high  places.  It  is  hettcr  off  than  I  am.  It  rules  me,  do  what 
I  wfll  to  ayoid  it.  Yes,  I  have  a  great  respect  for  stupidity — almost  a  reneration 
for  its  social,  political,  commercial,  and  military  power — ^nearly  a  worship  for  its 
riches.  I  hare  learnt  to  be  obedient  to  the  powers  that  be — and  is  not  stupidity 
one  of  them ;  nay,  is  it  not  the  better  half  of  all  of  them  put  together  ?  Venly,  I 
proclaim  it — ^I  tender  my  allegiance.  Do  not  let  us  trouble  ourselycs  about  who  is 
emperor  of  France,  or  whether  he  is  wise  or  foolish ;  or  whether  the  people  are 
wise  or  fooliA,  for  letting  him  be  emperor ;  or  whether  he  will  or  will  not  be 
crowned  by  the  Pope,  l^ere  is  a  greater  (and  a  stupider)  monarch  than  he  with  a 
people  to  match,  crowned  by  all  the  Guys  of  Christendom — ^Eing  Dulness,  the 
prince  of  this  world — and  yon  and  I  are  his  subjects,  "  Vivat  res^*  (and  if  he  have 
a  consort)   "  ft  B^gina" 


EEMINISCENCES— COEPORATE  AND  PAEOOHIAL. 

BY  A  BSTIBED   MEBCHANT. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Who  can  look  back  upon  every  action  of  his  past  life  without  re^t  p 
Mine  has  not  been  free  from  error.  Then  let  not  the  philosophically 
wise  exult  that  their  heads  have  never  been  led  away  by  their  hearts. 
I  have  always  used — ^I  shall  continue  to  use — the  unequivocal  lan- 
guage of  truth  and  sincerity. 

Amongst  all  those  pursuits  to  which  men  dedicate  their  powers,  no 
avocation  can  be  more  arduous  than  that  of  attempting  to  excel  as  an 
orator.  The  qualities  requisite  to  constitute  an  accomplished  public 
speaker  are  so  varied,  that  failure  incites  very  little  astonishment  in 
the  public  mind.  A  man,  to  become  an  orator,  should  possess  a  re- 
tentive memory ;  without  attempting  to  imitate  an  actor,  he  must 
nevertheless  be  master  of  correct  gesture ;  his  action  should  be  grace- 
ful ;  the  intonation  of  voice  shoula  be  modulated  to  render  it  capable 
of  conveying  a  lasting  impression,  whether  expressive  of  anger,  nate, 
scorn  or  contempt.  Satire  and  repartee  are  serviceable  adjuncts,  yet 
they  are  dangerous  weapons.  An  exordium  should  be  concise,  a 
peroration  easy  and  not  laboured.  Language  should  be  elegant,  and 
the  delivery  devoid  of  ostentation.  The  great  orator  is  distinguished 
in  debate,  not  by  a  studied  address.  Talent  is  frec^uently  displayed 
in  the  mechanism  of  a  clever  speech.  To  grapple  with  an  argument 
without  preparation,  evinces  talent  of  no  mean  order — ^to  defeat 
£illacioua  arguments  by  facts  and  logical  reasoning,  denotes  the 
highest  order  of  intellectual  endowments.  Mere  fluency  and  decla- 
mation are  pleasing  accomplishments;  but  without  the  logical 
reasoning  and  judgment,  elicit  applause,  but  seldom  lead  to  victory 
or  lasting  fame. 

The  greatest  writers  have  been  verv  inferior  speakers,  probabljr  in 
consequence  of  a  defect  in  their  pbysical  powers.  Addison  required 
energy  and  confidence  ;  nature  denied  him  these  requirements,  and  his 
career  as  a  senator  was  brief.  Byron  delivered  three  speeches  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  Nottingham  frame  breakers,  and  then 
left  public  life  for  ever.  Bulwer  never  could  shine  in  the  House  of 
Commons  when  advocating  the  sacred  cause  of  mankind  against  a 
heartless   oligarchy ;  his  performances  have  been  infinitely  be  low 
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mediocrity  since  he  threw  his  principles  to  the  four    winds  of 
heftYen. 

Thus  the  first  of  our  essayists,  the  most  distinguished  of  our 
modem  poets,  and  an  accomplished  delineator  (Mf  the  passioBB,  £uled 
as  orators.  Imagination,  poetry,  and  a  knowledge  oflanguage  were 
not  denied  them ;  the  page  of  history — the  Hteratore  of  the  world — 
the  efforts  of  orators  of  classic  fame,  were  all  open  to  them. 
Their  lucubrations  written  in  solitude  wiH  ever  be  admired  by  pos- 
terity, while  their  failures,  when  attempting  to  attsibi  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  human  ambition,  will  be  an  everlasting  subject  of  specula- 
tion to  mankind.  I  have  seen  the  educated,  the  hnguist,  the  histor- 
ian, and  the  philosopher  shrink  from  a  tradesman  in  our  vestry ;  I 
have  perceived  victory  obtained  by  such  a  person  with  ease  and 
dignity,  and  1  have  been  amazed  at  the  phenomena  presented.  But 
I  anticipate. 

Seated  before  a  fire  the  next  mornuig  after  my  defeat  at  the 
vestry,  with  the  breakfast  untastcd,  I  fell  into  a  profound  reverie. 
Gazing  on  the  bright  coals,  I  thought  of  the  recent  scene — the 
stranger — and  my  position  in  the  ward.  My  blood  coursed  briskly 
through  my  veins,  an  unusual  occurence  in  my  placid  nature.  A  glow- 
ing heat  sent  the  hectic  to  my  cheeks,  and  I  ielt  humiliated  at  the 
disasters  of  the  preceding  day.  All  night  I  had  been  restless, 
uneasy,  and  unhappy ;  "  balmy  sleep "  refused  me  repose,  and  I 
rose  early,  determmed  to  forget  the  chagrin  1  felt  amidst  the  avoca- 
tions of  life.  A  servant  entered — I  did  not  hear  him.  James  respect- 
fully reminded  me  of  my  un tasted  breakfast.  I  felt  angry  at  even, 
the  voice  of  my  own  domestic.  I  attempted  to  eat ;  it  was  impossibie  ; 
and  afber  tasting  a  cup  of  chocolate,  I  rose  from  the  table  with  the 
desperate  intention  of  proceeding  to  the  counting  house,  to  read  the 
correspondence  of  the  hrm.  I  had  drawn  on  my  boots,  and  mechani- 
cally approached  the  window.  The  parish  church  was  before  me, 
for  our  place  of  business  was  opposite  that  sacred  building ;  for  the 
first  time  since  my  youth  I  turned  from  its  turrets.  A  loud  knock 
at  the  private  door  denoted  an  early  visitor.  Who  could  be  the 
intruder  ?  The  servant  announced  Mr.  W. — a  common  councilman 
and  the  orator  of  the  preceding  afternoon.  Vexed  at  the  intrusion, 
yet  natural  urbanity  induced  me  to  order  him  to  be  admitted.  Mr. 
W .  approached  mo  with  a  downcast  look ;  he  held  a  large  printed 
paper  m  his  hand. 

"  Gk)od  morning,  sir.  Have  you  seen  this  piece  of  impertinence  ?'* 
handing  the  placard  to  me.  I  perused  the  title,  and  became  purple 
with  rage  and  mortification.  I  interrogated  my  supporter  ^th 
abruptness ;  he  appeared  hurt  and  annoyed 

"  Where  did  you  procure  this  bill,  Mr.  W.  ?" 

'*  It  was  delivered  at  my  house  last  evening,  but  by  whom  I  cannot 
learn." 

''Pray  be  seated,  my  dear  sir,  and  let  us  peruse  the  preciouB 
document." 

Mr.  W.  placed  a  chair  by  the  fire,  and  looked  anxiously  at  the 
contortion  of  the  muscles  of  my  fkee,  which  were  alternately  con- 
tracted with  the  spasm  of  scorn  and  the  sneer  of  contempt. 

The  precious  motceaux  was  headed  i*— 

"  Defeat  of  the  tones — extinction  of  diurch  rates  in  A.  Glorious 
victory !" 
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it  was  addressed  to  the  ratepayers — being  a  report  of  the  vestiy 
meeting  of  the  previous  day,  and  I  must  confess  faithfully  written ; 
hut  what  astonished  me  was,  that  a  record  could  he  printed  with 
such  rapidity,  for  I  could  aver  that  not  one  at  the  meeting  took  a 
single  note.  But  there  before  me  appeared  the  document,  printed 
in  aouble  columns.    The  paper  ended  thus : — 

''IiADixa  AJSTD  Gektlxmek,  I  beg  most  respectfully  to  present 
you  with  the  above  report  of  the  vestry  meeting,  held  this  day  at  the 
church  of  A.,  in  order  to  incite  you  to  the  assertion  of  your  natural 
and  inaiien^le  rights,  to  prevent  the  extravagant  expenditure  of 
your  money,  and  to  protect  the  poor.  I  forward  this  report  openly, 
I  challenge  contradiction  to  its  accuracy,  I  disdain  concealment,  and 
I  subscribe  my  name.    Your  obedient  and  faitliful  servant,  EoMirino 

POTITDBB." 

I  gazed  on  W.  for  a  few  minutes  in  silence,  the  bill  had  fallen 
fiom  mr  hand  on  the  hearth-rug.  For  a  few  moments  I  felt  stupe- 
fied. At  length  fierce  uncontrollable  passion  obtained  a  momen- 
tary victory  over  my  habitual  calmness,  and  I  stamped  on  the  cursed 
document  with  rage.  At  length  Mr.  W.  reminded  me  of  the  obvious 
tendency  of  the  bill  and  ultimate  consequences  to  myself  and 
party.  This  reduced  my  frenzy  to  apparent  good  humour,  and  with 
a  curl  of  my  upper  lip,  I  said : — 

**A  weak  invention  of  the  enemy." 

"  Not  BO,"  replied  "W. ;  "  on  inquiry,  I  find  that  Poynder  will 
form  a  party,  and  then  away  vanishes  our  power  in  the  parish,  the 
ward,  and  in  the  schools." 

"  Forgive  me,  my  friend,  I  can  perceive  our  danger.  Who  is  this 
WTiter  and  his  occupation  ?" 

"  He  has  signed  nis  real  name,  and  he  is  a  tradesman  residing  in 
Monk-street." 

**  What !  a  few  doors  from  Same  Partington's  school  P" 

"  The  same.  He  is  induced  to  disturb  the  parish  and  ward  in 
consequence  of  advice  from  several  persons  who  unsuccessfully  ten- 
dered to  repair  the  church." 

"  Then  it  is  a  mean  revenge.  I  will  send  the  minister  to  this  per- 
son, and  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall  succeed  in  preventing  the 
designs  of  a  few  disappointed  fellows.  That  arch  whig,  Walpole, 
stated  *  that  all  men  have  their  price.' " 

**  Forgive  me,  sir,  for  hinting,  that  Founder  is  a  resolute  person,  a 
confirmed  radical,  and  I  think  it  is  not  likely  that  he  can  be  induced 
to  withdraw  from  those  who  will  this  evening  appoint  him  their 
leader.  A  party  meet  this  night  at  the  Carthage  Arms,  in  Carthage- 
street,  and  the  dissenters  of  the  Liberty,  headed  by  Symes  Carbut 
and  Co.,  will  be  in  attendance.  Church  rates  being  *  extinguished  * 
has  aroused  these  *  infidels,'  and — " 

**  What  next  ?"    I  demanded  fiercely. 

"  Why,  that  subscriptions  will  be  gathered ;  the  result  you  may 
predict." 

"This  is  unfortunate,  but  we  must  fight  this  coalition.  Have  you 
heard  how  Mr.  Bolus  is  this  morning  ?'° 

"  Alas !  poor  Bolus  is  dead ;  he  expired  at  eight  o'clock,  and  before 
his  remains  were  cold,  three  personal  applications  for  his  office  of 
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parish  surgeon  liave  been  made — one  hj  Mr.  Garrett,  another  by  Mr. 
Barrow,  and  the  third  by  Mr.  Nobb." 

"  I  regret  this,  it  will  proTO  a  sad  loss  to  the  party  and  his  famQy. 
But  what  answer  did  you  give  to  the  applicants  ?*' 

Mr.  W.,  with  great  deference  of  manner,  laying  his  hand  on  his 
waistcoat  over  the  refi;ion  where  his  heart  ought  to  hayebeen,  said : — 

"  I  could  not  think  of  giving  any  answer  to  these  applications, 
until  I  had  consulted  the  head  and  leader  of  our  party,  therefore  I 
put  these  off,  and  of  course  shall  support  the  gentleman  you  recom- 
mend." 

I  was  subdued,  this  deference  brought  me  into  immediate  good 
humour,  and  I  said,  smiling  in  the  blandest  manner, 

"  Thaiiks,  thanks,  my  good  Mr.  W. ;  while  you  and  our  friends  are 
firm,  all  the  infidels  and  radicals  in  the  world  cannot  depress  my 
stout  heart,  nor  shall  they  dictate  to  the  respectable  gentlemen  and 
proud  merchants  of  the  ward.  Leave  me  now,  proceed  to  all  our 
friends,  summons  them  to  meet  me  at  the  workhouse  at  twelve  ;  we 
have  to  prepare  for  the  vestry  meeting  of  Wednesday  morning — to 
procure  the  consent  of — ourselves,  to  the  new  contract  for  the  master 
of  fche  paupers,  and  to  send  twenty  children  out  to  Africa." 

"  I  will  not  fail.     Q-ood  morning." 

«  Adieu." 

The  surgeon  dead,  an  excellent  situation  vacant.  I  repaired  to 
the  counting  house,  turned  over  the  town  ledger,  running  through 
the  names.  I  discovered  Barrow's  account  small — ^unsettled,  running 
three  years  (bad).  Ghirrett  indebted  two  years  (indifierent). 
Kobb  (a  perfect  gentleman  by  the  by,  and  a  fine  fellow),  excellent 
customer,  paid  up  at  Christmas.  Ghood,  resolved  to  support  Nobb 
for  surgeon. 

At  twelve,  I  entered  the  workhouse;  every  officer  appeared 
respectful,  they  bowed  to  me  obsequiously ;  the  churchwardens,  over- 
seers and  my  friends  were  smilmg  and  confident.  The  business 
proceeded.  There  was  a  faint  opposition  from  a  wealthy  type- 
founder, aided  by  a  consequential  stationer,  to  the  proposition  of  a 
renewal  of  the  contract  witQ  the  master.  The  opposition  of  the  first 
person  arose  from  a  conscientious  desire  for  an  absurd  economy ;  the 
opinions  of  the  latter,  the  would-be  oracle  of  our  party,  were  induced 
by  pique  arising  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Gray,  the  master,  did  not 
patronise  his  sho^.  A  few  words  from  myself  settled  the  business, 
and  W.  was  unammously  selected  to  bring  the  subject  forward  in 
the  vestry.  The  derk  announced  the  death  of  Mr.  'Bolus,  and  the 
office  was  to  be  declared  vacant  at  the  same  time.    We  separated. 

A  HOnXL  TESTBT  CLEBK. 

This  functionary  was  a  curious  fellow.  Nature  had  given  him  a 
form  above  the  middle  height ;  his  person  was  distinguished  for  manly 
beauty ;  his  countenance  was  swarthy,  approaching  the  colour  of  a 
Creole ;  his  eyes  were  remarkable  for  bddnesB  and  brilliancy — ^the 
beholder  could  never  forget  them — ^they  would  haunt  him  many  a 
long  day  after  a  first  interview.  They  were  larfi;e,  and  as  dark  as 
sloes.  Their  twinkle  indicated  cunning  mixed  with  good  natnre.  He 
knew  their  value.  He  was  indebted  to  nature  for  organs  which  not 
only  kept  him  in  office,  but  actually  induced  the  vestry  to  forgive  bis 
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mdleaa  blandera.     "  Tom  Pacton  "  was  clerk  by  hereditarv  descent 

^%^^  '«?°""'*  °^  *t?  1"^  "^'^^  ^-i'  "^d  repudiated  the  id4  of 
imde«tanding  P«rochial  statutes.  He  stepped  into  his  father's 
shoe^he  inherited  his  contempt  for  everv  accomplishment.  His 
blundera  were  mnum««ble,  and  they  brougU  upon  fcm  the  indigna- 

^°vj?£**^  ^^^-  ^%  ^*"^'*  °°  '^''^  occasions  affect  an  utt«r 
stolidity  of  maimer,  and  an  innocent  look ;  but  if  any  obstinate 
nu^luoner  persisted  m  charmng  him  with  plunging  the  parish  into 
deb^^  losing  ererr  CMC  ho  handled  at  the  sessions  or  before  the 
magistrates,  he  would  draw  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  and  direct 
on  bis  ^emy  one  concentrated  look,  in  which  beamel  an  affectation 
of  mjured  innocence  and  an  assumption  of  legal  acumen  so  extra, 
ordinwythat  his  foe  would  conclude  b;r  apologising  for  "  troubling 
tibe  veirihy  with  the  case  or  owes,  believing  that  the  clerk  ought  to 
know  beat ;  ^r  which,  Tom  would  instantly  assume  a  conse- 
quMtial  and  patronising  air  to  the  parishioner,  and  blunder  on  again 
A^d  yet  no  one  at  that  period  thought  of  superseding  him  m  his 
situatioa.  Out  of  his  office  he  was  the  well-baown  ftequenter  of 
ereiy  pubbc-hOTse  in  the  ward.  How  many  gksses  of  ale  our  vestry 
cterk  imbibed  from  mornmg  to  mght  I  know  not,  but  it  was  a  very 
rare  occurrence  if  he  did  not  pa«romse  aU  his  fnends,  and  with  every 
glass  Tom  would  masticate  a  bun  or  cake.    His  maxim  was  "  drink 

.^T?"  ^K^'^ll  "^^^  feeding."  After  12.  it  was  difficult  to 
ascCTtam  whether  the  cleric  was  drunk  or  sober,  excepting  by  a  slight 
hectic  on  his  cheeks  or  increased  lustre  in  his  eyes.  In  conversatfon 
this  man  was  exceeded  by  no  mortal  living,  in  obtuseness,  good- 
humoured  arregano^  affectation  of  superior  wisdom  and  coiStant 
dogmatism.  These  traits  were  constantly  leading  him  into  difficulties 
and  were  the  causes  of  those  legal  expenses  which  increased  the  rate^ 
at  least  50  per  cent.  With  aU  these  defects,  natural  and  acquired 
the  clerk  retamed  his  situation.  If  any  one  became  incensed  in 
wnsequenoe  of  his  blundering  ignorance,  his  impudence  -svas  more 
than  a  matoh  against  our  indignation. 

The  morning  after  he  had  so  fearfully  compromised  our  party  at 
the   vestry,  and  subsequently  to  the  board   meeting,    I  met  'him 

swaggeru^  down  A street.    He  saw  me,  stopped,  and,  with  a 

smUe,  said,     Bucky,  my  boj,  stand  a  glass  of  ale  ?" 

My  disgust  and  indignation  were  extreme.  To  dare  accost  me  in 
the  street-to  insult  me  with  his  filthy  request- was  more  than  mv 
aristocratic  blood  would  bear.  I  admmistered  a  sharp  rebuke,  mixed 
with  some  advice  relative  to  sobriety  and  his  duties  to  his  ne<rlected 
ofiice,  at  which  the  vestry  clerk  laughed  outright.  ° 

"WeU  old  fellow,  if  you  will  not  stand  a  gLiss,  I'U  treat  you:" 
saying  which  he  had  the  audacity  to  touch  my  arm  in  order  to  indu^ 
me,  the  miUionaire,  the  leader  of  the  parish,  to  enter  a  gin-shop.  I 
hurried  from  lua  presence.  Had  not  this  fellow  inherited  his  office, 
I  would  have  displaced  him  for  such  unparalleled  impertinence.  His 
notorious  ignorance  of  the  law,  arrogance,  obtuseness,  insolence 
inebnety,  hw  numerous  infidelities,  precluded  any  parish  in  the 
kingdom  from  producing  such  a  vestry  clerk.  His  ignorance  brought 
us  constantly  in  coUision  with  other  districts,  but  as  there  had  not 
been  any  opposition  to  my  plans,  we  passed  over  the  glaring  defects 
of  lom  Facton.    Tbe  event  recorded  in  my  first  paper  indicated  a 
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complete  revolution.  I  bitterly  rejiexited  giting  way  to  Fojoder.  I 
ougnt  then  to  have  polled  tlie  pariak  I  shomd  Lave  cmalied  tbe 
opposition,  and  penormed  good  aerrioe  to  the  cborck  and  the 
ckrgyman. 

OUB  B£CTOB. 

The  Eev.  Mr.  Carter  was  the  son  of  a  Dean  of  Westminster:  he 
had  been  inducted  to  the  living  of  A stieet  about  a  year  pre- 
viously to  the  event  recorded  in  my  first  paper.  He  was  a  tall,  well- 
made  man,  with  dark  gre^r  eyes,  a  manly  ext^or  and  a  v^y  gradoua 
presence.  He  thought  with  mvself — belonged  to  the  same  whool  of 
politics,  and  I  valued  his  friendship.  Mr.  Carter  had  seen,  while  on 
a  visit  in  Scotland,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Lord  A. :  he  sought  her 
hand.  She  had  no  fortune ;  her  aristecratie  descent,  personal  channs, 
varied  accomplishments,  and  her  father's  position  as  a  minister  of  the 
crown,  were  preferred  to  plebeian  wealth,  and  he  married  and  brought 

his  lady  to  reside  in  St. square,  in  a  libeorty  of  our  parish. 

No  person  could  have  entered  with  greater  spirit  into  my  views. 
We  were  the  Orestes  and  Pylades  of  the  parish,  and  when  opposition 
threatened  I  repaired  to  the  rector  for  advice.  We  soon  came  to  an 
understanding :  the  events  I  am  about  to  relate  wiU  prove  his  seal 
and  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  the  church  and  to  our  party.  I  am 
bound  to  record  that  the  tongue  of  scandal  circulated  vile  reports 
against  this  good  man  and  excellent  Christian.  In  consequence  of 
these  unfounded  and  improbable  charges,  the  attendance  of  the 
parishioners  at  church  became 

'<  Small  by  degrees  and  beautiftiUy  len.*' 

The  infamous  reporte  circulated  by  the  infidels  to  ruin  the  rev.  gen- 
tleman consistea  in  his  alleged  infidelities  with  the  parish  clerk's 
lovely  spouse;  but  his  j^osition,  numerous  virtues  and  aristocratic 
predilections,  rendered  this  atrocious  calumny  impossible.  Yet  many 
believed  the  slander.  The  clerk,  a  florid,  handsome  man,  previously 
to  this  report  was  a  sober,  steady  man :  he  now  became  the  pot 
companion  of  his  firiend  the  vestiy  clerk,  and,  from  some  cause,  he 
exhibited  confirmed  drunkenness.  In  his  cups  he  would  denounce  a 
villain  as  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  his  domestic  felicity :  in  fine. 
Dove  the  parish  clerk  died,  some  said  of  broken  heart,  induced  by 
the  frailty  of  his  wife. 

Mr.  Carter  had  the  right  to  take  the  chair  at  vestry  meetings,  but 
he  had  invariably  waived  it  in  favour  of  the  churchwardens ;  but 
now,  when  a  revolution  prostrated  our  party,  I  thought  it  desirable 
he  should  claim  his  privilege,  in  order  to  influence  our  party  by  his 
position  and  destroy  the  detestable  coalition  formed  against  ua. 

THB  VXSTfiT. — TH»  SEOOKD  OTIBAT. 

Wednesday  arrived — onr  party  mustered  in  all  its  strength.  The 
vestry-room  was  crowded  Ions  before  the  appointed  hour.  Our 
rector  was  instaUed  into  the  cnau'  on  a  motion  moved  by  myselfl  I 
began  to  feel  that  the  threatened  opposition  was  all  moonshine. 
Mr.  W.  rose  to  ^ro^ose  the  new  contract;  for  the  master  of  the 
workhouse.  On  his  side  sat  Col.  Amdink,  the  government  agent  for 
emigration.  My  friend  W.  was  proceeding  with  great  vigour :  he 
lauded  the  master,  eulogised  the  treatment  of  the  poor,  mourned 
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orer  the  Iom  tbe  iXMster  had  sartained  in  hie  last  seven  years'  contract, 
then  proceeded  to  our  favourite  scheme  to  ^end  out  the  pauper  children 
to  Algoa  Bay.  At  ^m  instant  a  crowd  appeared  at  the  vestry-room 
door.  The  hateM  countenance  of  the  hero  against  church  rates 
speared  in  the  front  rank  of  the  conspirators :  his  voice  soon  inter- 
rupted W.'s  oration ;  he  appeared  in  a  dreadful  tremor. 

^  Mr.  Chairman,"  commenced  Poynder,  "  I  perceive  an  immense 
crowd  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  cannot  enter  this  small  room,  and 
tbey  axe  extremely  anxious  to  hear  the  dehate  upon  public  business ; 
I  move  that  the  vestry  do  adjourn  to  the  body  of  the  church."  (G-reat 
cdieeiing.)  A  dozen  voices  seconded  the  proposition.  We  gazed  in 
amazement^  and  I  said  to  W.,  "  Oto  on."  That  gentleman  resumed 
his  speech,  when  the  clamour  became  so  great  that  not  a  word  could 
be  heard*  A  roah  conunenced,  the  chairs  were  jammed  against  the 
table,  the  table  upset  and  the  rector  speedily  ejected  from  his  post 
of  honour.  I  spoke  to  the  chairman  (amidst  cries  of  **  Packed  meet- 
intg;"  ^  Closed  doors ;"  "Select  humbugs;"  "Come  out  into  the 
body  of  the  church  from  your  holes  and  comers  ").  I  intimated  that 
if  the  door  waa  cleared  we  would  emerge.  (Cheers  followed  this 
announcement.)  We  entered  the  middle  aisle,  and  our  astonish- 
BiKit  elicited  ffreat  laughter.  There  could  not  have  been  less  than 
150  persons  of  both  sexes  present.  Poynder  had  perched  himself  on 
the  pulpit  stairs.  No  one  offered  any  objection  to  the  rector,  and  he 
resumed  the  chair.  I  had — 1  have  a  brother ;  he  was  my  partner : 
I  regret  he  is  not  the  brightest  of  men.  He  became  enthusiastic, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  his  existence  he  addressed  the  chair.  I  was 
speechless  from  amazement ;  I  was  certain  he  would  compromise  us. 
Ijh  vain  I  moticHied  him  to  desist,  but  he  appeared  mad  and  utterly 
regardless  of  my  admonitions.  He  loved,  no  feared,  he  respected 
me,  yet  in  that  whirl  of  excitement  he  appeared  resolved  to  act  an 
independent  part.  I  trembled  with  passion  at  his  audacity,  and  it 
puzzled  me  much  to  know  what  he  was  about  to  utter.  At  length, 
i^ter  all  parties  were  seated,  my  brother  said — 

"  I  don't  like  this  here  meetm^.  (Laughter.)  What  busniness  has 
a  parcel  of  old  women  here  ?  (Cries  of  "  You're  an  old  woman,"  and 
laughter.)  Qo  home,  you  women,  and  mind  your  children.  (Eoars.) 
What  business  has  that  fellow  there  committing  sacrilege ! — (pointing 
to  Poynder  on  the  pulpit  steps — shouts  of  merriment) — come 
down,  you  sir!"  His  voice  here  became  drowned  in  a  burst  of 
hisses,  and  my  poor  demented  brother  sat  down. 

A  dead  silence.  The  chairman  called  on  Mr.  W.  to  rise.  He 
obeyed,  and  spoke  with  a  paper  before  him,  evidently  containing  his 
speech.  He  concluded  abruptly  by  moving — "  That  a  contract  be 
Altered  into  with  the  master  of  the  workhouse,  at  3s.  6d.  per  pauper 
per  week — ^men,  women  and  children  included — ^for  120  persons ; 
also  that  20  pauper  children  be  forthwith  sent  to  one  of  our  colonies, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Colonel  Amdink,  the  commissioner." 
(Hisses.) 

The  motion  having  been  seconded,  Colonel  Amdink  was  called  on 
to  explain  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  emigration  of  our 
children.  He  said  many  parishes  had  adopted  the  plan,  amongst 
which  were  the  pariahes  of  St.  Giles  and  St:  Luke.  (Laughter.) 
The  hon,  gentleman  concluded,  and  was  loudly  cheered  by  our  party. 
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Por  a  moment  or  two  no  person  rose  to  oppose.  1  gave  a  signal. 
The  rector  rose,  and  with  a  glowing  eulogy  upon  the  master  of  the 
workhouse  and  the  goyemment  agent,  he  attempted  to  put  the 
question,  when  Poynder,  who  had  been  seated  on  a  step,  rose.  His 
rising  was  the  signal  for  uproarious  applause  and  waving  of  hand- 
kerchiefs. When  order  was  restored,  he  commenced  an  exordium 
which  enchained  attention  and  elicited  the  applause  of  all ;  after 
which,  when  he  had  artfully  secured  the  sympathies  of  his  audience,  he 
dashed  such  bitter  invectives  against  the  authors  of  the  contract  and 
the  emigration  scheme,  which,  although  I  desire  to  foxget  them,  yet 
they  are  impressed  on  my  brain  with  such  distinctness  that  I  am 
almost  tempted  to  give  the  whole  speech,  but  must  content  myself 
with  afibrdmg  a  short  summary  of  an  hour's  oration.     He  said, — 

'^  You  desire  to  make  a  contract  with  the  master  of  the  workhouse 
for  the  sustenance  of  120  paupers,  at  8s.  6d.  per  week,  but  the  mover 
has  not  informed  you  that  the  master  has  grown  rich  upon  his  con* 
tracts  instead  of  poor.     (Cheers.)     For  20  years  the  master  has 
been  paid  8s.  6d.  per  pauper  per  week  for  140  paupers ;  and  if  there 
were  not  that  magic  number  in  the  house,  he  received  the  same 
amount.     (Hear.)     On  inspecting  the  books,  I  find  that  the  average 
number  of  paupers  during  20  years  is  80  only,     (Immense  cheering 
— ^we  looked  very  blank.)     Thus  the  master  has  been  paid  for  60 
persons  over  and  above  the  actual  numbers  in  the  house — £10  lOs. 
per  week  profit,  independent  of  his  profits  on  the  remaining  80. 
This  infamous  robbery  nas  been  pexpe^ted  by  men  who  call  them- 
selves gentlemen — tories  par  exeetlenee.     (Cheers.)     Ten   guineas 
per  week  would  amount  to  more  than  £500  per  annum,  and,  in  20 
^ears,  nearly  £11,000  pilfered  from  the  rates.     (Tremendous  cheer- 
mg.)     So  much  for  the  loss  sustained  by  the  master  during  the  period 
he  has  been  sufiered  to  amass  a  fortune.  ('  Hear,*  and  great  laughter.) 
You  desire  to  make  a  similar  contract.    You  have  reduced  the 
number  to  120,  but  all  above  that  number  we  shall  have  to  pay  for 
during  the  next  seven  years,  and  for  any  less  niunber.    (Loud  cheers.) 
Now  at  this  moment  tnere  are  but  85  persons  in  the  house — (great 
applause) — and  yet  you  call  upon  the  ratepayers  to  vote  away  their 
money  to  fill  the  pockets  of  the  master.     (Hear.)     But  what  renders 
this  plan  infamous,  is,  you  desire  to  eend  20  children  to  a  climate 
destructive  to  the  constitutions  of  Europeans ;  helpless  children  in- 
trusted to  your  care — orphans — are  to  be  thus  inhumanly  expatriated 
to  a  land  teemiag  with  reptiles  indigenous  to  that  southern  latitude, 
peopled  by  a  native  population  rude,  cruel,  barbarous  and  savage. 
(Applause  for  some  time.)     Thus,  if  you  pass  this  unjust  motion, 
the  master  will  reap  the  benefit  of  the  emigration ;  he  will  receive  an 
additional  twenty  times  3s.  6d.  p€r  week  ror  seven  years — (cries  of 
*  Infamous  ') — while  the  parish  will  be  burthened  with  £20  outlay 
on  each  child  for  outfit.    (Cheers.)    The  children  will  be  sacrificed — 
the  rates  burthened — the  master  enriched-r-the  parishioners  robbed 
— and  our  humanity  eternally  disgraced."     (Eenewed  cheers.)     The 
speaker  then  uttered  a  stinging  peroration,  and  concluded  by  moving 
"  That  the  vestry  proceed  to  the  next  business  of  the  day,"  which 
was  seconded. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  scene  that  ensued,  nor  do  I  wish 
to  renew  disagreeable  reminiscences ;   suffice  it  to  say,  we  vainly 
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attempted  to  stem  the  strong  feeling  against  the  plan,  which  I  be- 
lieved was  a  just  one.  One  of  our  party  suggested  that  females  must 
withdraw  or  not  vote,  to  which  Poynder  demurred.  He  proved  that 
he  was  conversant  with  the  laws  by  which  we  were  governed.  He 
dedared  that,  under  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth,  cap.  2,  women  could  vote, 
even  if  they  had  not  paid  up  their  rates.  (Immense  cheering.)  On 
referring  te  the  act,  we  discovered  he  had  quoted  correctly. 

Mr.  G-iUs  rose  and  said, — "  Before  you  put  the  resolution,  I  beg  to 
say  tHat  I  am  astenished  at  the  conduct  of  the  mover  of  this  infamous 
motion.  The  government  agent  has  stated  that  the  parishes  of  St. 
Giles  and  St.  Luke  have  sent  out  their  pauper  children.  (Hear.) 
What,  do  you  wish  the  inhabitants  of  this  locality  to  imitate  the 
d^iraded  parish  of  St.  Giles — (laughter  and  'hear') — or  the  mad 
parish  of  St.  Luke  ?  (Eoars.)  I,  for  one,  will  repudiate  any  such 
attempt."     (Cheers.) 

The  vestry  then  divided,  when  there  appeared  a  majority  of  41 
against  the  contract  and  the  emigration  scheme.  The  people  were 
wild  with  delight  at  the  result.  The  vestry  clerk  then  announced 
the  death  of  the  parish  surgeon,  Mr.  Bolus ;  and  a  motion  was  moved 
by  myself,  and  seconded  by  Poynder,  that  advertisements  should  be 
inserted  in  the  newspapers  declaring  the  vacancy  and  naming  the  day 
of  election. 

The  remarks  with  which  1  introduced  this  chapter  were  induced 
by  the  speech  uttered  in  the  vestry  on  the  emigration  plan.  I  must 
eonfess  that,  whether  prepared  or  not,  its  effects  were  electrical,  and 
even  caused  me  te  admire  the  skill  and  eloquence  with  which  our 
enemy  combated  the  proposition,  and  the  tact  with  which  he  de- 
molished it.  The  children  were  not  sent  out  of  the  parish,  but 
educated  and  apprenticed  to  trades  in  their  native  land. 

In  my  next  I  will  depict  two  elections,  one  corporate,  the  other 
parochial ;  and  even  my  good  city  of  Norwich  will  admit  that,  in  the 
good  old  teiy  days,  such  scenes  were  never  enacted. 


MELANCHOLY. 

TROH  THIS   OSBMAK  OV  OBIBEL. 


Behold  the  sea 


The  simbeama  brightly  glance  upon  its  flood ; 
Tet  in  its  depths,  where  pearly  treasures  lie, 
Is  darkest  night ! 

That  sea  am  I  s 
In  pioud  high  waves  rolls  my  wild  spirit  on, 
And  mvBongs  play,  like  morning's  early  gold, 

Their  surface  o*er. 

Gaily  they  sing 
Of  pleasure  all  enchanting,  love  and  mirth ; 
But  in  my  hidden  breast  bleeds  silently 

A  dark  sad  hfisxU 

TOi.  m. 
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COVEEDALB     MAERIED. 


To  OUR  Readers. — We  Kaye  felt  onraelTes  l>ouxid  to  ditcontiiiue  the  ttoiy  ot 
"  Hany  Corerdale's  Courtship,  and  what  oame  of  it/'  We  trait,  bowvTor, 
that  in  the  new  tale  of  '*  Coverdale  Mazried,"  which  is  the  produetioa  of  one 
of  our  moat  eminent  writers,  our  readers  will  be  amply  compensated.  The 
courtship  being  consummated,  it  seemed  but  natural  that  a  distinct  nairatiTe 
should  detail  whatcTcr  of  interest  may  remain  in  onr  hero's  life,  and  we  feel 
assured  that  our  readers  will  concur  with  us  in  a  change  which  is  dictated  by 
motives  haTing  reference  alike  to  their  and  our  own  interests.  We  ahrtain 
from  further  observations  out  of  motives  of  delicacy  to  the  talented  author  of 
"  Harry  Coverdale/*  who  wUl  doubtless  imitate  our  example.  • 


CHAPTER  I. 
THE     TEMPEST     OATHSBIITG. 

BoMANCE  generaUy  ends  with  marriage.  The  pickurea  of  life  at  that 
era  are  changed  for  reality.  The  fiur  off  visions  of  nappineas  are  brouekt 
closer,  and  we  have  to  test  by  experience  the  poet's  asaertion  l£at 
'^  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view.''  Tne  traveller  over  tiie 
plain,  looking  up  at  the  mountains  that  bound  the  horizon,  sees  them 
clothed  with  beautj  in  the  golden  sun-light :  when  he  approaches  their 
bases,  the  enchantment  vanishes ;  bare  rocks  firown  and  gulfs  yavm 
before  him.  Lovers  are  like  the  traveller ;  husbands  often  like  he 
who  has  reached  the  goal:  not  always — ^not  necessarily — but  still 
often.  Life  cannot  always  be  a  rainbow.  The  time  will  come  when 
the  bright  prismatic  tints  blend  and  lose  their  distinctness.  With 
some  they  mingle  and  make  light,  for  others  they  fade  into  gloom. 
Oftener,  perhaps,  they  merge  into  a  lower  atmosphere,  half  sunshine, 
half  shade.  So  the  passion,  sentiment,  and  sympathy  of  love  are 
toned  down  by  possession,  bringing  now  positive  happiness,  now 
negative  content,  and  now  again  wearing  misery ;  but  to  all  more  or 
less  of  sameness. 

Sameness !  That  is  the  death-bed  of  the  romantic.  The  writer  as 
well  as  the  actor  wants  action,  incident,  change,  dramatic  effects.  It 
is  so  difficult  to  take  hold  of  a  life  story  which  goes  round  in  a  circle 
one  day  only  marked  from  another  by  apparently  trifling  circum- 
stances such  as  chequer  the  ordinary  fate  of  man.  Therefore  romance 
generally  ends  with  marriage  just  where  ours  begins.  We  must  see 
if  we  cannot  find  variety  among  repetitions — picturesquenesa  in 
monotoy.  AVe  do  in  nature's  inammate  works,  where  no  two 
things  are  exactly  alike,  though  similar.  Why  not  in  man's  life,  and 
the  circumstances  which  mould  him  while  he  creates  them. 

We  have  seen  Coverdale  courting  and  Coverdale  married ;  "  cutting 
out,"  as  Tom  Hazlehurat  would  say,  old  Crane  the  cotton  spinner,  as 
preliminaiT  to  weaving  the  web  of  his  own  future.  We  have  got 
past  the  wooing,  the  wedding  gifts,  the  weeping  bridesmaids,  the 
sonorous  clergyman,  the  breakfast  with  its  sly  jokes  made  mostly  by 
middle-aged  or  old  gentlemen  whose  jdeasuiea  are  those  of  memoxy 
— past  the  honeymoon,  insipid  in  its  sweetneas  to  all  but  those  im- 
mediately  concerned — the  continental   tour,  with  its   sight^seeing 
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A  frimerj  aad  extravagaQce.  Harry  Coverdale  is  a  husband ; 
Alice  HAzleburst,  that  was,  a  matron.  We  have  to  learn  how  his 
rough,  joriai,  rollicking  nature  will  blend  with  her  soft  gentleness — 
how  his  free-and-easy  style  and  tendency  to  "  slang  "  will  contrast 
with  her  inbred  delicacy  and  sense  of  natural  graceful  dignity  and 
pn^riety — ^how  husband  and  wife  will  attract  and  modify  each  other, 
or  repulse  ud  cencentrate  upon  self  as  husband  and  wife  always  do. 
Think  you  then  there  is  no  romance  in  this  ?  If  you  do,  you  are 
mistak^  It  has  all  the  romance  of  that  grand  mystery,  the  action 
of  (me  nature  upon  another. 

In  Horry  Coverdale  old  habits  had  begun  to  resume  their  sway,  as 
old  tastes  asserted  their  dominion.  We  may  question  indeed  whether 
those  said  old  habits  had  ever  relaxed  their  empire.  True,  during 
the  time  of  his  love-making,  the  birds  were  safe  irom  his  gun  and  his 
lips  gave  utterance  to  softer  sounds  than  a  view  halloo.  But  was 
not  his  pursuit  of  Alice  something  of  a  chase  P  Had  it  not  the 
temptingness  of  uncertainty,  the  excitement  of  a  gallop  over  rough 
ground,  the  perilousness  of  a  desperate  leap  with  the  lauding  place 
mdden  P  Something  of  the  sort,  depend  upon  it,  If  the  sportsman 
was  hidden  behind  the  lover,  the  lover  was  ouilt  upon  the  sportsman. 
And  now ;  what  now  P  Is  the  temporary  to  triumph  over  that  which 
time  has  rooted  deeply  P  Only  time  can  tell.  We  must  follow  the 
jecord. 

If  you  were  to  ask  Harry  whether  he  liked  his  gun  and  dogs 
better  than  Alice,  he  would  scout  the  idea  of  saying  yes — if  you 
were  to  venture  to  inquire  whether  he  thought  his  horse  more 
beautiful  than  his  wife,  he  would  most  probably  knock  you  down ; 
jyod  considering  that  Tom  Hazl^hurst  has  vouched  that  he  (Harry) 
is  ''  A  1  with  his  fist,"  that  would  be,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
unpleasant.  Yet,  putting  aside  self-deception,  how  does  the  matter 
leallv  stand?  He  leaves  Alice  at  home  fretting  and  fuming,  while 
be  plods  over  the  furrows  after  the  birds,  and  he  is  positively  going 
to  Dreak  a  promise  which  would  chain  him  to  her  side  for  a  whole 
day  in  order  to  help  Tom  Battleworth  to  buy  a  stud  of  horses ;  and 
thu  is  two  months  "after  marriage."  Two  months  before  that 
event,  the  long  tails  might  have  died  natural  deaths,  and  welcome  for 
bim;  and  Tom  Battleworth  might  have  wasted  his  patrimony  on 
"  screws/'  so  that  Harry  got  a  glance  of  Alice's  bright  eyes.  Beally 
the  human  heart  is  a  funny  thing,  and  the  more  we  see  of  it  the  less 
we  know  about  it.  Meteorology  is  an  easy  study  by  comparison, 
and  the  weather  a  constant  thing,  when  likened  to  that  portion  of  the 
anatomy  (popularly  supposed  to  have  something  to  do  with  feeling) 
which  is  situated  on  the  left  side  of  the  breast-bone. 

We  have  made  these  wise  reflections — lingered  on  them,  as  we 
have  a  perfect  right  to  do  in  a  first  chapter,  by  all  the  established 
roles  or  novel  making,  &om  mingled  motives ;  partly  to  do  justice  to 
oar  own  wisdom,  as  it  ought  of  course  to  be  done  justice  to — 
partly  to  give  the  reader  a  due  sense  of  his  own  ignorance,  as  is  only 
xight  and  proper,  and  which  will  be  conducive  to  the  establishment 
of  oar  relative  positions  of  teacher  and  pupil — ^partly  to  stuff  him  as 
geese  are  stuffed  (after  death)  with  sage  material,  x  et  to  condescend 
we  must  sometimes^  and  be  confidential — ^these  are  not  the 
which  have  mainly  prompted  us  to  disclose  a  secret  which  is 

H  2 
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certain  of  being  kept,  because  every  body  will  know  it,  and  wbicb 
will  serve  to  explain  something  of  what  follows.  We  do  •  not  cAre  a 
bit  about  the  established  rules  of  novel  making  or  any  other  rules — 
a  fig  for  them !  We  are  not  at  all  solicitous  about  showing  otur  own 
knowledge,  because  that  is  clearly  a  work  of  supererogation.  We  are 
not  at  all  compassionate  about  the  ignorance  of  other  people,  that  is 
their  business,  not  ours ;  and  the  geese  may  go  tinstuned,  or  get 
other  than  sage  cramming  before  they  are  impaled  upon  the  spit  of 
life  for  all  we  care ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  we  have  held  back  because 
we  dofCt  like  "  screws."  With  our  quiet  disposition,  we  never  wish 
to  see  a  larger  storm  than  may  be  got  up  in  the  compass  of  a  mode- 
rate sized  tea-pot ;  never  desire  to  hear  louder  words  than  those  of 
Mr.  Silvery  Soft,  the  popular  preacher,  whose  church  is  so  crowded 
every  Sunday;  never  can  bear  tears  except  upon  children's  faces, 
where  sunshine  and  storm  alternate,  and  where  the  briny  drops 
sometimes  seem  a  merciful  dispensation  of  providence  in  favour  of 
washing.  Yet  we  begin  with  a  crisis  where  a  sterm  seems  inevitable, 
and  we  cannot  get  along  without  it.  Harry  wiU  have  his  way,  and 
Alice  is  beginning  to  feel  that  she  ought  to  have  hers,  as  the  ladies 
say, "  a  little ;"  and  these  two  black  clouds  louring  over  the  matrimo- 
nial Eden,  portend  what  the  witches  used  to  revel  in,  but  we  do  not 
like — "  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain."  Well,  since  it  must  be  so — it 
must ;  so  we  put  on  oar  mental  mackintosh,  and  put  up  our  moral 
tunbrella  by  way  of  preparation,  and  dart  into  it. 

When  Harry  got  oack  from  Hogswell—  that  is  the  name  of  the 
town,  hitherto  from  motives  of  delicacy  (now  thrown  overboard) 
shrowded  under  its  initial,  where  he  met  Tom  Battleworth — dinner 
was  waiting,  and  Alice  had  been  fidgetty  about  him,  and  had  thought 
him  unkind  for  staying  away  so  long ;  thoughts  which  are  stronger 
when  the  only  sound  is  that  of  the  rain  pattering  against  the  wm- 
dow8  and  dripping  from  the  eaves,  than  at  any  other  time.  But  now 
he  had  come,  anxiety  for  fear  he  should  take  cold — ^ridiculous  as  it 
was  in  the  case  of  a  great  stout  fellow  like  Harry  when  without  even  a 
mackintosh — but  re^  nevertheless,  banished  all  feelings  of  that  kind. 
Then  after  a  due  amount  of  precaution  in  the  shape  of  changing 
clothes  which  were  not  wet,  and  a  trifle  of  small  kisses  which  we 
need  not  more  particularly  designate,  there  was  dinner,  which  Harry 
heartily  enjoyed,  and  wine,  which  he  showed  more  disposition  than 
uffual  to  stay  over,  nursing  his  secret.  However,  it  came  to  an  end» 
and  there  was  nothiug  for  it  but  the  quiet  fireside  and  Alice  for  the 
rest  of  the  evening. 

Now,  keeping  a  secret  was  not  at  all  in  Harry's  line.  Those  who 
know  something  of  him  may  have  discovered  that  already.  He  was 
80  used  to  say  whatever  came  uppermost,  that  a  secret  hung  like 
fetters  upon  his  easy  maimer  and  rattling  tongue.    How  he  was  to 

St  through  the  evening  without  letting  it  out  he  did  not  know, 
e  would  have  taken  to  the  sofa  and  shammed  sleepy,  but  he  was 
not  perfectly  free  from  self-reproach,  especially  when  he  looked  at 
Alice  and  saw  how  pretty  she  was ;  and  self-reproach  is  a  great 
disturber,  and  would  not  let  him  be  quiet  enough  to  "  do  the  tired." 
He  would  have  proposed  a  game  at  chess,  but  he  knew  Alice  hated 
chess ;  it  was  too  cold  for  her,  and  he  did  not  like  it.  What  was  he 
to  do  ?    Well,  he  did  what  we  suppose  many  more  would  have  done. 
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He  did  the  affectionate.  What  hypocrites  we  are,  roost  of  us !  we 
pet  an  old  dog  before  we  shoot  it,  to  put  it  out  of  the  way ;  and  when 
we  are  going  to  wring  any  lady's  heart — especially  if  it  be  anybody 
that  we  love,  and  know  that  we  ought  not  to  do  it — ^we  try  to 
sweeten  it  by  over-tenderness  beforehand. 

So  Harry  hung  over  his  wife,  and  played  with  her  curls,  and 
talked  small  nonsense  about  her  e^es,  not  quiie  so  sincerely  as  he 
used  to  do,  we  are  afraid ;  and  Alice,  poor  simple  little  Alice,  was 
delighted.  She  thought  old  days  were  coining  back  again;  and 
what  was  worse — ^worse  for  her  and  for  him  too,  because  it  gave  her 
fresh  and  false  confidence  in  her  power  over  him,  to  mould  mm  and 
lead  him — it  roused  up  that  love  of  mild  dominion  and  soft  goyeming 
which  all  women — even  the  most  affectionate  and  obedient — ^have 
more  or  less  of. 

Their  attention  was  aroused  by  a  gust  of  wind  louder  than  ever, 
howling  among  the  trees  and  down  the  chimney,  till  the  fire  roared  at 
it  as  though  angry  at  the  intrusion ;  and  driving  a  cloud  of  hail 
against  the  windows  till  it  seemed  as  if  every  pane  would  give  way 
under  the  assault. 

"  What  a  night !"  said  Alice,  opening  her  great  round  eyes  and 
lifting  her  head  off  Harry's  shoulder,  where  it  had  once  more  found 
its  place,  looking  half  frightened  and  yet  smiling ;  for  the  sense  of 
conifort  and  happiness  within  was  so  much  stronger  than  the  sense 
of  fear  and  discomfort  without — "  what  a  night !  I  am  so  glad, 
Harry,  that  you  are  safe  at  home." 

"  So  am  I,  little  wife,"  said  Harry,  twisting  his  finger  in  one  of 
her  long  glossy  curls.  "  Not  that  it  would  hurt  me,  but — "  and  here 
Harry  stopped,  with  a  consciousness  of  how  much  more  sincerely  he 
would  have  said  it  once — "  but  we  are  so  happy  here." 

Alice  rewarded  him  with  a  bright  look.  Sne  was  in  more  danger 
than  ever  of  goino^  wrong  now.  "  I  hope  it  will  clear  up  in  the 
morning,  love,  so  that  we  may  have  fine  weather  for  the  visit  to  the 
Duchess  of  Pen-y-v^s." 

Harry  hoped  in  his  heart  that  it  might  rain  cats,  dogs  and  pitch- 
forks,  and  was  near  sajring  so,  but— hypocrisy  aeain — he  replied, 
^  Yes,  I  hope  it  may,  or  you  won't  be  gratified  witn  a  sight  of  that 
old  ourang-outang." 

"  How  you  talk,  Harry,  to  be  sure !  The  duchess,  I  am  told,  was 
quite  a  beUe,  once." 

"  It  must  have  been  in  the  year  one,  then,"  broke  in  Harry ;  "  she 
could  not  have  altered  so  in  less  time." 

"  Nonsense !  you  foolish  fellow,"  said  Alice,  glancing  warily  at  a 
mirror,  and  catcning  the  reflection  of  her  own  pretty  young  face,  and 
that  of  her  handsome  husband ;  you  will  grow  old  and 'ugly,  by-and* 
bye,  and  so  shall  I,  and  then  I  snail  not  call  you  an  ourang-outang. 
Will  you  call  me  a  Chimpanzee,  eh  ?" 

And  Alice  looked  up  so  archly  that  the  answer  was — r;-well,  we 
suppose  most  people  can  guess  what  it  was,  without  our  writing  one 
of  those  shockmg  words  which  make  young  ladies  blush  so,  and  older 
ladies,  who  are  more  hardened,  simper,  in  default  of  being  able  to 
blush  so  readily.  It  was  an  answer  which  said  "  No,"  or  seemed  to 
Bay  BO  more  emphatically  than  a  volume  of  words. 

**  Beally,  though,  Harry,  if  it  does  not  clear  up,  we  must  have  the 
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close  carriage ;    and  I  should  Iiaye  enjoyed  the  driye  in.  tbe  phaetoD 
if  it  bad  been  a  fine  day." 

"Yes,"  said  Harry,  somewhat  abstractedly.  IntemaDj  he  wa» 
thinking  what  blessed  days  those  were  when  ladies  rode  on  pfflions^ 
and  internally  consigning  to  a  place  which  shall  be  nameless  the  man 
who  fii  st  invented  close  carriages,  and  so  privileged  women  to  go  out 
visiting  in  all  weathers.  It  would  have  been  much  better  for  Harry 
if  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  confess  he  hao. 
been  wrong,  and  throw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  Alice.  But  how 
seldom  we  do  that  which  it  would  be  better  to  do.  Q-iven  two*  wars 
of  acting,  the  chances  are  that,  somehow  or  another,  we  choose  tie 
worse.  So  Harry  thought  instead,  whether  he  could  not  manage  to 
smash  a  panel  or  two  of  the  carriage,  or  break  a  spring,  or  somehow 
render  wnat  he  mentally  phrased  as  the  "  d — d  old  trap  "  imuaable. 
Probably  he  would  have  managed  it,  but  the  door  opened,  and. 
Wilkins  made  his  appearance. 

«  Well,  Wilkins,  what  is  it  ?** 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  Tom  Bradshaw,  sir,  wants  to  speak  to  yon.'* 

Tom  was  the  groom — a  somewhat  important  personage  in  Harry's 
household. 

"  What's  amiss,  Wilkins  ?" 

"  Well,  sir,  I  don't  rightly  know,  but  something  wrong  with  the 
horses,  sir." 

"D "     A  curse  rose  to  Harry's  lips,  but  he  stopped  it,  as 

all  bad  things  ought  to  be  stopped  in  their  first  beginnings.     "  Send 
him  in." 

Tom  came  in  bowing — about  him  an  odour  of  stabledom  which 
Harry  of  course  did  not  notice,  but  which  struck  impleasantly  oa 
Alice's  olfactories.  Tom  bad  not  been  in  the  room  since  a  mistress 
had  made  it  rather  finer  and  more  precise  than  it  used  to  be,  and  it 
was  evidently  too  fine  for  him.  After  pulling  his  forelock  as  though 
it  had  been  a  horse's,  he  shifted  his  stable  cap  from  one  hand  to 
another  as  though  he  did  not  exactly  know  what  to  do  with  it  or  his 
hands  either,  and  rested  now  on  one  foot  now  on  the  other,  as  though, 
the  soft  carpet  did  not  suit  what  he  called  his  "  frogs." 

We  do  not  know  that  Tom's  appearance,  just  now  at  all  events^ 
concerns  anybody ;  but  it  is  the  fashion  in  these  times  to  paint 
pictures,  and,  now  that  art  is  lapsing  into  the  mediaeval  style,  rather 
minute  ones  too.  The  great  artists  paint  the  moss  on  the  wall,  the 
hole  where  a  bit  of  mortar  has  tumbled  out,  the  back  buttons  of  a 
man's  coat,  one  of  them  a  little  looser  than  the  other,  the  splash  of 
dry  dirt  half  way  up  his  trousers  which  he  forgot  to  brush  off  since 
yesterday,  all .  with  painful  exactness ;  so  why  not  paint  Tom,  or  at 
least  take  a  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  him.  We  would  not  miss  being 
in  the  fashion  for  something :  out  of  the  fashion  out  of  the  world. 

Tom  was  a  very  different  man  from  the  butler.  We  forget,  bjr 
the  way,  whether  Wilkins  has  been  painted  yet.  If  he  has  not,  he 
ought  to  have  been.  He  was  prim,  trim  and  deferential,  full  of  bows 
as  a  willow,  and  soft  of  speech  as  the  wind  sighing  through  its 
branches.  We  hope  the  simile  is  not  too  poetical  for  a  but:er.  If" 
it  is,  it  is  ot  the  service  of  the  next  tuft-hunting  novelist  who  writes 
about  a  lord.  Tom  was  as  rough  as  a  colt  which  had  not  been  curry- 
combed.     He  was  short,  both  of  speech  and  in  person.     His  head 


it 
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loolodd  M  tiwagh  it  might  be  the  lemiiaiits  of  a  worn-out  stable- 
broom,  and  his  legs  two  old  handles.  His  striped  jacket  gave  a 
Bd>ra-like  appearance  to  his  horseish  aspect.  His  neckdoth  was  more 
like  an  dongated  wisp  of  straw  than  aught  else,  and  his  face  bore  a 
disfigured  nose,  or  ratner  a  part  of  one,  one  horse  having  first  bitten 
off  a  pieoe  in  his  youth  (how  long  ago  that  was  no  one  could  guess), 
aj:id  another  kicked  it  flat  in  more  mature  age.  Alice  shrunk  from 
him  ugliness  with  all  the  sensitiveness  of  youth  and  beauty.  Harry 
liked  him  because  he  ^*  knew  what  a  horse  was." 

"  Now  then,  Tom,  what's  the  matter  ?" 

''  Ghesn't  Filly,"  said  Tom,  sententiously. 

**  Well,  what  of  her  ?"  asked  the  master  quickly,  for  the  chesnut 
filly — that  chesnut  filly  by  Hercules,  out  of  JBuUfinch,  of  which  we 
beard,  at  Paris,  was  a  favoiuite. 
Gt>ne  wrong,  sir.'' 
Gone  wrong — how  ?" 

^  Stamers,"  was  Tom's  answer. 

"  Godbless  my  soul — how  deuced  unlucky !  What  have  you  done 
to  her  r 

"  Bled  her." 

""  WiU  ahe  get  better,  Tom  r 

^  Bunno — can't  say  ezacktly.  Been  off  her  feed  lately.  Didn't 
take  her  gallops  kindly.  Kicked  yestdy  desprit.  Wrong  side  o' 
post  I  reckon." 

This  was  a  long  iqieech  for  Tom ;  rather  enigmatical  too ;  but 
he  had  dearly  exhausted  himself  by  the  effort.  Harry  turned  to 
Alioa  and  said,  "  I  must  go  and  see  to  this,  my  dear.  Precious 
unlucky — ^wonld not  have  taken  three  hundred  guineas  for  her;"  and 
he  was  following  the  ]ong*backed  figure  of  Tom  out  of  the  room 
from  whidi  the  owner  of  Uie  said  long-backed  figure  seemed  glad  to 
eaoape,  when  Alice  asked — 

'*  Hany,  how  long  shall  you  be  ?" 

^  How  long  7  'pon  my  soul  I  don't  know — no  telling.  I  must  see 
the  end  of  it.     Don't  vou  wait  for  me,  Ally  ;  better  go  to  bed.'' 

And  so  he  w^it,  leaving  the  bright^yed  wife  in  love  for  tho 
cheanut  filly  in  the  staggers.  Most  likely  most  of  us  would  havo 
done  the  same. 

We  said  just  now  that  Tom  was  long-backed.  So  are  aU  men 
who  belong  to  stables.  How  is  it  ?  we  wonder.  At  first  we  thought 
it  was  the  sort  of  clol^es  they  wear ;  but  fchen  they  are  not  made 
for  their  clothes,  but  their  clothes  for  them  ;  so  that  must  be  a  mis* 
take.  Then  we  thought  it  must  be  their  natural  build,  and  that 
only  long-backed  men  took  to  horses.  But  we  have  taken  notice  and 
ibia  that  short  backed  boys  transported  to  stabledom  grow  up  into 
long-backed  men, — so  tliat  must  be  a  mistake  too.  The  only  con- 
clusion we  have  been  able  to  arrive  at  is,  that  there  is  some  mysteri- 
ous process  of  assimilation  at  work  which  draws  the  man  closer  in 
form  to  the  animal  he  tends. 

We  know  this  is  a  digression, — that  it  has  nothing  in  the  world  to 
do  with  the  story ;  but  we  are  not  going  to  beg  pardon  for  it,  after 
the  fiwhion  of  ordinny  novel  writers, — not  at  all.  We  must  think 
of  a^Mnetibing  while  Coverdale  is  going  to  the  stable,  and  better  think 
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of  that — ^a  tbeoiT  which  yet  may  employ  philoBophers — than 
Harry's  curses  and  imprecations  by  the  way. 

The  filly  was  as  bad  as  anyboay  could  have  wished  a  filly  to  be 
if  she  had  kicked  him.  As  we  mive  already  digressed  enough,  and 
haye  no  wish  to  be  always  meandering  about,  we  need  not  enter  into 
all  the  details  of  her  treatment.  It  may  be  satisfactory  to  know 
that  Harry  did  all  he  could  do — ^that  he  sent  to  Hogswdl  for  Mr. 
Fleam,  the  yeterinary.  If  the  filly  had  been  his  wife,  he  would  hare 
sent  to  the  same  place  for  Dr.  Pelvis  the  M.D.,  and  the  man  would 

have  had  the  same  instructions    to    ^'  gallop "  like in   both 

cases.  He  forgot  to  break  the  carri^e  spring  or  otherwise  damage 
it,  and  he  went  to  bed  in  the  small  hours  when  they  were  rapicSy 
growing  longer,  after  the  filly  had  been  pronounced  better  and  Mr. 
Fleam  had  expressed  his  opinion  that  sne  had  not  "  taken  her  laat 
fence  "  yet.  If  the  filly  had  been  a  mortal  as  she  was  a  human  being, 
we  meant  to  say  there  could  not  have  been  more  interest  taken  in 
her.  But  then  how  few  three*hundred-guineaa  human  beings  there 
are!       • 

Harry  got  to  bed  without  waking  Alice,  as  he  wanted  to  'do,  but 
not  exactly  as  he  intended  either,  for  Alice  was  already  awake  and 
full  of  questions  about  the  filly — "  horse,''  she  in  her  ignorance  called 
it.  She  was  "  so  glad  "  to  hear  that  it  had  got  better,  for  she  was 
interested  in  whatever  Harry  was  interested  in.  And  when  at  last 
she  did  go  to  sleep,  Harry  thought — (we  are  almost  ashamed  to  say 
what  he  thought  of) — that  if  Alice  was  not  well  enough  to  go  the 
next  day — just  a  little  ill,  you  know,  so  that  no  harm  came  of  it — and 
could  not  go  to  see  the  duchess,  he  could  bear  it.  Horrid  thought, 
was  it  not  ?  Not  that  Harry  was  so  much  worse  than  the  rest  of  us ; 
but  men  are  selfish  enough,  we  are  grieved  enough  to  admit,  to  g^ 
out  of  an  embarrassment  at  the  expense  of  a  little  pain  to  somebody 
else,  though  that  somebody  be  one  they  love,  or  think  they  do,  which 
in  most  cases  is  much  the  same  thing.  And  Harry  went  to  sleep  at 
last,  dreaming  that  the  begrivelled  old  duchess  was  a  baboon  with  a 
peacock's  tail,  and  that  Alice  was  kissing  her. 

What  was  "  the  storm  gathering  "  put  at  the  head  of  this  chapter 
for  P  There  is  no  storm ;  all  is  as  smooth  yet  as  a  looking-glass — 
and  .as  soflb  as  a  down  bed — ^and  as  sweet  as  kisses — ^not  the  kisses 
hinted  at  before  as  producing  certain  efieets  on  ladies  of  all  ages,  but 
those  the  confectioners  sell.  If  anybody  should  raise  that  objection 
to  the  title,  here  is  the  answer.  A  storm  must  have  some  tune  to 
gather,  and  generally  sunshine  to  gather  in.  We  could  not  get  up  a 
storm  before  what  managers  call  the  '^  properties  "  were  ready  and 
the  scenery  prepared.  Jbut  if  anybody  is  fonder  of  a  tempest  than 
we  are,  they  need  not  be  impatient — ^it  is  coming,  and  soon  too ;  and 
we  hope  the  thunder  and  lightning  and  rain  will  please  them  better 
than  Alice  or  Harry  Goverdale  either  were  pleased  with  them. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE      CLOUDS       M££T. 


It  would  haye  been  of  no  use  if  Harry  had  broken  the  carriage,  for 
it  did  not  rain  the  next  day.    It  was  a  lovely  morning — one  of  those 
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whea  ilie  waning  year  robea  itself  in  smiles  before  its  last  frown 
comes.  The  sun  shone  with  all  the  brightness,  if  not  all  the  warmth, 
of  June ;  the  fresh  green  of  the  lately  watered  turf  made  up  for  the 
absence  oi  ■  foliage  upon  the  trees,  and  the  sparrows  chirped  aa 
aaacily  from  beneath  the  eaves  as  though  they  supposed  that  winter 
had  gone  and  spring  come  before  its  time.  It  was  a  morning  to  pnt 
life  into  a  withered  old  anchorite,  and  to  make  his  thin  blood  run  as 
swiftly  88  though  passion  were  possible  for  him. 

Alice  was  awake  first,  and  without  disturbing  Harry,  whose  vigil 
with  the  fill^  had  tired  him,  ran  to  the  window  and  almost  clapped 
her  hands  with  joy  as  she  saw  the  bright  sunshine.  Then  she  looked 
at  her  watch — ^a  tiny  Parisian  watch,  with  Venus  and  Cupid  enamelled 
on  the  case,  a  ^ift  of  Harry's,  of  course,  and  saw  that  it  was  getting 
]ate«  ''Past  nine  o'clock,  I  declare,"  she  said,  as  she  awoke  the 
sleeper. 

If  ever  a  handsome  man  looks  really  ugly,  we  fancy  that  it  is 
when  he  is  aroused  from  sleep.  He  seems  so  stupid,  and  he  makes 
such  ugly  faces,  and  yawns  and  stretches  so  hideously  that  he  looks 
frishtfoL  Especially  is  this  the  case  if,  as  Harry  did,  he  does  not 
wue  to  pleasant  thoughts.  It  may  seem  a  small  matter  that  he 
meant  to  let  his  wife  ride  over  alone  to  that  place  with  a  hard  Welsh 
name  upon  a  visit  of  ceremony,  but  it  was  not  trifling  in  his  eyes. 
He  had  left  her  alone  often  before,  but  then  be  had  not  promised  to 
go  with  her  and  broken  his  word.  The  first  step  seems  generally  a 
great  one,  but^  that  taken,  the  rest  is  easy.  We  are  afraid  Harry 
will  do  worse  things  vet. 

Harry  made  a  good  many  mistakes — ^at  least  Alice  thought  so — 
this  morning.  He  emptied  the  shaving  water  into  the  wash-hand 
basin,  cut  himself  with  the  razor,  cursed  a  little,  just  a  little,  at  the 
mishap,  and  took  her  embroidered  handkerchief  to  staunch  the  blood. 
Then  he  put  on  his  riding  trousers. 

^  Harry,  dear  Harry,  what  are  you  doing.  Surely  you  are  never 
going  like  that." 

"  Eh !"  said  Harry,  bewildered. 

"  Why,  love,  how  stupid  you  are ;  you  must  go  dressed  properly,  of 
course,"  said  Alice,  glancing  down  at  her  own  attire,  which  showed 
that  something  rather  out  of  the  common  was  to  come  ofi*. 

Now  was  the  time  for  Harry  to  make  a  clean  breast  and  it  might 
all  go  smoothly  yet.  But  there  toas  that  moral  irresolution  at  the 
bottom  of  his  character  which  makes  so  many  men  hypocrites. 
Though  he  knew  that  the  longer  he  put  off  the  explanation  the 
higher  Alice's  expectations  would  be  raised,  and  the  worse  the  dis- 
appointment ;  though  he  knew,  too,  that  half  an  hour  or  so  must 
bnug  it  out,  yet  he  actually  dressed  himself  as  if  for  the  promised 
visit. 

Through  break&st  time,  Harry  was  busy  thinking  how  to  get  rid 
of  the  dilemma.  Hang  it,  he  would  throw  Tom  Battleworth  over ; 
he  would  send  a  note  to  Hanfi;er  Wood  pleading  a  prior  engagement. 
It  would  have  been  better  if  he  had.  But  how  could  he  plead  a 
prior  engagement  with  his  own  wife.  It  would  look  like  an  insult 
to  Tom  ;  and  if  Tom  took  the  hounds  the  thing  would  be  better  done 
altogether ;  and — ^and  in  fact  it  did  not  matter  to  Ally,  it  could  not, 
she  could  go  alone  as  well  as  if  he  went  with  her.     ^o  Harry,  after 
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cracking  an  egg  which  he  did  not  est,  and  poriiing  his  pUto  aiMw 
wit^  an  untouched  breaat  ot  fowl  upon  it,  and  bmting  the  deriQi 
tattoo  upon  the  edge  of  his  cup  with  a  spoon,  aaid  huiiiedly,  and 
with  well-acted  surprise, 
"  Alice,  I  forgot—" 

**  What  did  you  forget,  Henry  ?  nothing  of  much  ooniequenoe  I 
Boppose  ?     Forgot  to  go  and  see  the  horse,  did  you  ?'* 

liow  Harry  in  his  perplexity  had  tbrgetten  all  about  the  filly,  and 
that  shows  how  perplexed  he  must  have  been.  **  No,  Ally,  not  that ; 
the  fact  is — that — a — I'm  very  sony  I  cannot  go  with  you  to  see  the 
Duchess." 

"  Not  go  with  me,  Harry — oh !  Harry — and  you  pramUed  me  that 
you  would — and  I  have  looked  forward  to  it — and — Wlky  can't  yoa. 
go  ?"  said  Alice,  as  her  lips  pouted  in  earnest  and  her  eyes  filled  wil^ 
tears. 

*^  Why,  the  fact  is,"  and  Harry  blurted  it  out  as  indiffeivntly  as 
he  could,  as  though  it  were  a  matter  of  small  momost,  vetj  in- 
differently Alice  thought,  "  the  fact  is  that  I  promised  Tom  Battle- 
^f^orth — you  know  Tom,"  Alice  shook  her  head  very  much  as  though 
in  addition  to  not  knowing  him  she  had  rather  not  have  the  honour, 
"  Tom  Battleworth  of  Chase  Paric,  to  meet  him  to-day  at  Hanger 
Wood,  at  half-paat  twelve,  to  go — 

Harry  stopped  here.  He  had  not  only  put  his  wife  off — ki$  wife  f 
whom  he  did  love  better  than  he  could  anybody — ^to  go  with  Torn 
Battleworth,  for  whom  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  did  not  care  a  braaa 
button,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  helping  out  an  amusement  he  had 
promised  his  wife  to  give  up.  "  Iron  and  iron,"  says  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  '*  is  false  heraldry."  Pray,  Harry,  what  is  broken  promise  upon 
broken  promise  ?  Something  falser,  we  fancy,  than  the  falsest 
heraldry  can  be.  He  hoped  the  slip  would  escape  Alice,  but  it  did 
not.  She  had  curiosity  just  as  other  women  have,  and  the  desire  to 
know  what  it  was  that  made  her  husband  break  his  eng^ement  with 
her,  mixed  with  her  grief  or  anger,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  whichever 
was  the  sensation  uppermost  at  the  moment. 
"  Where  are  you  going  ?" 

The  question  was  a  natural  one  enough,  but  it  was  t^e  tone — faal^ 
inouiry — half  command,  Harry  thought  too,  though  it  did  make  three 
huves  of  it — half  threat — just  that  tone  that  a  man  does  not  like  to  be 
spoken  to  in  by  a  woman,  least  of  all  by  his  wife. 

**  I  am  going  to  old  Bloomfield's.     He  is  going  to  give  op  the 
hounds,  and  Tom  is  going  to  take  them  and  the  stud,  and  if  he  don't 
have  some  one  with  him  he'll  be  cheated  up  to  the  eyas.'* 
**  Could  not  some  one  else  go  ?" 
"  No.     I  don't  know  who  1  could  get  to  go  now." 
''  Could  not  Bradshaw  go  ?     I  have  often  heard  you  say  he  knows 
ae  much  about  horees  as  anybody." 

That  was  the  fact,  Bradshaw  did  know,  and  Bradshaw  could  have 
gone;  but  the  fact  was  tha^  Harry  had  made  up  his  mind  to  go, 
&ough  he  did  not  confess  so  much  even  to  himaelf,  and  he  would  not 
let  Battleworth  know  what  Battleworth  would  be  sure,  ao  Hany 
tiiought,  to  guess,  that  he  was  ruled  by  his  wife,  and  so  he  answered 
bluntly  and  curtly  that  Bradshaw  would  not  go  and  it  would  not  do 
if  he  could. 
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"  IRiy  cumot  Bradsfaaw  go  !'* 

"  Wby,  be  can't  so  heeauae — ^because — Damiuitioii !  what !  must 
joxL  know  OTorj  littk  thing,  and  want  to  tie  me  to  your  apron  slrmg 
iilwaTB  ?  I  can't  stand  it,  Alice,  and  I  won't." 

Anoe  had  burst  into  tears  when  the  *'  naughty  word  *'  came  out ; 
bfut  her  eres  flashed  through  them  when  the  sentence  ended — as  it  is 
bad  for  we  eyes  of  a  mild  and  quiet  nature  to  flash.  Take  care, 
Saarry — that  was  yery  like  a  look  of  contempt  as  well  as  anger,  and 
the  contempt  of  a  wife  is  by  no  means  a  pleasant  thing.  It  showed 
all  the  worse,  too,  that  she  said  nothing.  She  sat  still,  more  upright 
than  usual,  and  the  tears  almost  stopped. 

Harry  paced  up  and  down  the  room,  looking  very  like  an  angry 
feol,  in  his  best  clothes.  Men  never  look  so  stupid  as  when  they  are 
angry  with  a  woman,  but  have  too  much  self-respect,  if  nothing  else, 
to  be  violent.  If  Alice  had  only  spoken — but  she  did  not.  Silence 
was  worse  than  complaints,  reproaches,  threats,  or  even  abuse. 
HaiTT  Coverdale  was  in  a  fix.  He  knew  he  was  a  fool  for  getting 
into  it,  but  that  only  made  him  the  more  angry. 

"  Alice,  you  must  go  by  yourself." 

No  answer. 

•*  Shall  I  order  the  carriage  P" 

No  answer  stilL 

"  Do  you  hear  me,  Mrs.  Coverdale  ?^^ 

"  Mrs.  Coverdale" — He  call  her  Mrs.  Coverdale !  It  roused  Alice 
— « I  shall  not  go." 

Harry  knew  l£at  she  would  not.  The  tone  told  him  that,  and  the  look 
which  accooopanicd  it.  He  fiercely  tossed  his  head,  *'  Then  you  may  go 

to "      The  shutting  of  the  door  behind  him  drowned  the  con- 

duaion ;  let  ns  hope  it  was  not  spoken. 

Alice  sat  still.  Wilkins  came  in  and  went  out,  and  in  five 
minutes  aU  the  house  knew  that  '*  Mistress  "  was  crying,  and  that 
^  Master "  had  gone  out  and  shut  the  door  ui  a  passion.  In  five 
minutes  more  the  news  was  carried  to  the  stables,  where  Bradshaw, 
who  had  just  received  orders  to  get  his  master's  mare  ready,  was 
giving  her  coat  a  final  touch.  "  Whew,"  whistled  that  worthy, 
mterrupting  the  sibillation  which  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  process  of 
horse  Cleaning,  and  then  went  on  again,  jerking  out  a  sentence  or  two 
now  and  then,  which  might  apply  to  the  mare  under  his  hands — 
might  apply  to  the  "  Mistress  :**  **  thoroughbred  as  Eclipse" — 
ahshshbh — ^"  plenty  of  courage*'  —  shshsh  "  good  action"  —  shshshhh 
— **  get  the  bit  between  her  teeth  and  bolt  oy ." 

Harry  flung  out  of  the  door  in  riding  dress,  without  lookingright 
or  left,  and  called  for  his  horse — Bradshaw  brought  it.  Harry 
mounted  mechanically,  and  gathered  up  the  reins  carelessly. 
Bid  Bradshaw  mean  anything  more  tnan  his  words  implied 
when  he  said,  "  l^ke  keare  on  ner,  sir,  she's  skittish,  she  is — give 
meases  specially  their  'ead  and  take  keare  o'yourself  P  "  We  do  not 
know  what  "  ugly  Bradshaw's" — ^that  was  his  nickname— experience 
amongthe  ladies  had  been,  and  so  cannot  judge  his  meaning  by  tiiattest^ 
but  perhaps  it  may  be  inferred  from  a  remark  made  confidentifdly  to 
a  stanle  hel^r,  before  "  Ugly/'  relapsed  into  his  customary  silence 
— ^**  Them  wimming  is  the  ^vil." 

Meanwhile  Harry  rode  on  toward  Hanger  Wood,  giving  the  maw 
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her  head  notwithfitanding  the  groom's  advice,  and  thinking  not  tot^ 
pleasantly  to  himself.  He  knew  he  was  wrong,  but  he  solaced  his 
conscience  every  now  and  then  with  ^'  No,  no,  that  won't  do  either. 
Let  her  rule  me,  indeed ;  turn  me  into  a  schoolboy ;  make  a  slave  of 
me ;  tie  m6  to  her  apron.  No,  no ;  get  laughed  at  all  round  the 
country.'*  And  thus  he  mamiged  to  keep  up  some  amount  of  wrath, 
against  hia  wife,  which  was  very  consolatory ;  for  when  a  man — or 
woman  either — is  vnx>ng,  there  is  nothing  like  a  dash  of  passion  for 
keeping  down  regret,  it  is  as  good  as  a  glass  of  brandy  to  fortify 
one  against  the  cold.  But  in  both  cases,  when  the  stimulant  wears 
off,  it  is  all  the  worse. 

At  Hanger  Wood  there  was  Tom  Battleworth — ^who  had  pulled  up 
his  horse  at  the  sign  post — smoking  a  cigar,  and  tbey  iogged  on 
together,  talking  that  sort  of  talk  which  usually  passes  between  a 
man  with  brains  but  a  capacity  for  trifling,  and  a  man  without  any 
more  brains  than  go  to  make  up  that  capacity.  Leas  even  of  that 
sort  of  talk  than  usual ;  for  Harry  could  not  ^ut  himself  at  ease,  and 
was  so  palpably  "  hipped"  that  even  Tom  noticed  it. 

"  Why,  Coverdale,  you're  out  of  sorts  this  morning." 

"  Yes,  don't  feel  quite  the  thing." 

"  D it,  man,  you  look  as  if  you  were  off  your  feed.     Just 

married,  and  to  a  pretty  wife  too,  I  hear,  and  rich ;  you  ought  be  up 
in  the  stirrups,  iny  boy." 

**  Well,"  said  Harry,  straining  for  an  excuse,  for  fear  Tom  should 
suspect  [the  right  one,  and  remembering  the  filly,  "Hone 
went  wrong  last  night, — up  all  night — fagged  out,"  and  he  tried  to 
yawn  to  give  a  colour  to  the  tale. 

"  What's  amiss  ?" 

"Staggers, — would  not  have  had  it  happen  on  any  account. 
Beautiful  chesnut  filly — a  Hercules  filly  out  of  Bullfinch.  Depended 
on  her  for  the  season.  Worth  a  cool  £300 ;  but  it's  not  the  tin ;  I 
don't  know  where  to  get  such  another." 

"  Gret  better,  p'raps,"  suggested  Tom. 

"  Don't  know, — sent  for  i^leam,  and  Fleam  says,"  and  then  Tom 
was  gratified  by  that  learned  gentleman's  opinion  in  full,  and  the  two 
gentlemen  talked  as  grooms  talk,  "sensible,"  as  Bradshaw  calls 
such  conversation,  till  they  came  to  what  Tom  caUed  "  Bloomfield's 
crib."  • 

]VIr.  Bloomfield  was  there  to  receive  his  visitors,  of  course,  and 
BO  was  his  groom  (who  stikingly  resembled  a  wiry-ludred  terrier  in 
fustian  iacket  and  leggings,  a  likeness  borne  out  by  his  voice)  and 
Mr.  Fetlock,  the  rival  of  Fleam  in  the  Hogswell  pratice. 

Mr.  Bloomfield  don't  want  describing.  He  was  nothing  particular 
for  a  country  gentleman  about  to  give  up  hunting.  His  nose  was 
not  redder  than  the  average  quantity  of  port  might  be  expected  to 
make  it.  His  stomach  was  not  larger  than  ought  to  belong  to  a  man 
who  "  rides  eighteen  stone  and  a  trifle  over,"  and  hia  voice  was  not 
hoarser  than  free  living,  hardish  drinking,  and  exposure  to  weather 
would  be  likely  to  cause  it  to  become. 

After  lunch,  &c.,  Barker  was  called  in ;  Barker  was  the  groom. 
"  Barker,  show  the  gentlemen  round  the  stables." 

Barker  growled,  "  Werry  good,  sir ;"  and  they  went  round  the 
stables,  criticising  the  horses  and  putting  prices  on  them ;   Mr.  Fet* 
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lock,  wlio  was  retained  for  Mr.  Bloomfield,  deprecating  severe  cen- 
sure by  professional  favourable  remarks,  slapping  bis  boot  loader 
tban  ordinary  with  his  stick  when  hard  pressed,  as  was  his  habit. 
He  had  plenty  of  occasion  to  slap  his  boot  to-day,  for  Harry  was 
Tcry  hard  to  please.  Nothing  suited  his  fancy.  This  horse  was 
" too  low  before,"  that  " goose-rumped,"  that  other  "ewe-necked," 
this  one  "  a  weed,"  that  with  "  a  head  big  enough  for  two."  Some 
he  suspected  of  incipient  ringbone,  some  of  being  "  touched  in  the 
wind."  Barker  growled  that  "  Muster  Coverdale  was  werry  hard — 
owdacious  hard,  sure^."  One  horse  nearly  produced  a  quarrel 
between  Tom  and  his  mend.  It  was  a  fine  chesnut  horse,  the  crack 
of  the  stable.  "  Spavined,  by  Jove,"  said  Coverdale,  as  it  stood  in 
the  stall. 

"Spavin,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Petlock,  thrashing  his  boot  furiously; 
"spavin,  sirt  No  such  a  thing,  beggin  your  pardon,  Mr.  Coverdale, 
which  knows  what  a  oss  is." 

Barker  growled  viciously,  "  Spavin,  indeed ;  no  such  a  thing ;  legs 
as  clean  as  a  whistle — ^fine  hupstanding  oss  as  hever  stepped ;  fit  to 
go  as  any  oss  in  Hingland,  or  Hireland  either  for  that  matter; 
nayther  speck,  spot  nor  blemish^,  carry  eighteen  stun  and  a  arf  hup 
to  any  'ounds  in  the  world." 

"  Tom  him  round,  Barker,"  said  Mr.  Fetlock,  adding  in  an  under- 
tone, "  This  is  that  Fleam  " — and  mentally  adding  an  item  to  his 
already  large  stock  of  animosity  against  "  that  Fleam." 

The  horse  was  turned  round  and  examined  ;^  Mr.  Fetlock  proudly 
observing,  "  he  was  a  oss  which  invited  observation  ;'*  Barker  snap- 
ping oiit  "  and  no  mistake."  "  You  see,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Fetlock,  "  no 
spavin  here  nor  nothing  like  it."  "Nuffin  of  the  sort,"  Barker 
snapped  in.  "Hold  your  tongue.  Barker."  (Barker  growled  as 
though  with  difficulty^  restrained.)  "  A  little  puffed,  p'raps,"  resumed 
Mr.  Fetlock,  giving  his  boot  a  respite,  and  pointing  at  the  near  fore 
leg  with  his  stick — "  a  little  puffe(C  p'raps,  but  verif  little,  along  with 
stending  which  is  usual  in  osses." 
"  WeiT,"  Barker  could  not  help  growling. 

"  Beally*  Coverdale,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Tom  Battleworth,  "  I 
think  you  must  be  mistaken  :  see  here — ^puffed  a  little,  but  no  sign  of 
anything  else." 
"  If  these  is  not  there  will  be,"  said  Harry,  obstinately. 
"Ton  my  soul  I  can't  see  it." 

"  "Well,  if  you  know  better  than  I  do,  why  the  devil  did  you  bring 
me  here — I  didn't  volunteer  ?" 

Tom  Battleworth  really  liked  Coverdale,  or  one  word  might  have 
led  to  another.  As  it  was,  he  smoothed  it  down  and  said,  "  Put  the 
horse  up  and  PlI  speak  to  Mr.  Bloomfield  about  him;"  so  they 
adjourned  to  the  house  again. 

Harry  soon  went  away,  leaving  Tom  to  partake  of  the  dinner 
which  he  declined.  He  had  promised  to  be  home  early ;  he  was 
anxious  about  his  fiUy,  and  his  horse  was  ordered;  Mr.  Barker 
growlinp;  to  himself  as  he  rode  away — ^"  Blowed  if  he  was  to  break  his 
neck  this  blessed  night,  if  it  woulon't  sarve  him  right  for  going  and 
saying  as  Bufferlus  (he  meant  Bucephalus)  has  got  spavin.    As  fine 

bupstanding  oss I  should  like  to  ride  him  agin  anything  as 

Muster  Coverdale, can  bring,  I  should." 
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Hany,  however,  did  not  meet  with  a  judgment,  or  anything  ap- 
proaching to  one,  though  he  did  gire  the  mare  her  head  again  and 
the  spurs  too.  As  he  rode  up  the  path  to  the  hall,  he  observed  that 
there  was  not  any  light  in  the  windows,  which  did  not  make  him  moce 
eomfortable.  Tlurowing  the  rein  to  firadshaw,  who  was  in  waiting, 
he  went  in. 

Wilkins  followed  him  upstairs.  "  What  time  would  you  please 
to  dine,  sir?" 

<<  Dine — ask  Mrs.  Coverdale." 

"  Mrs.  CoverdfQe  not  in,  sir ;  gone  out,  sir,  since  morning.*^ 

"  Where  has  she  gone.     Gone  alone  ?'* 

**  No,  sir ;  after  you  went  Mrs.  Colonel  Blusterton  called,  air,  and 
the  ladies  went  out  togethee  in  Mrs.  Blusterton's  carriage,  sir,  and 
mistress  said  she  should  not  be  home  to  dimier." 

^*  Oh,"  said  Harry,  rather  relieved  than  otherwise ;  ''  dine  now, 
then." 

(2b  he  eonHnued.) 
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"  This  has  been  a  goodly  pile,  father/'  said  the  joong  traycller  Parero,  as  he 
-wandered  with  the  venerable  Rabbi  Gershom  through  what  had  onoe  been  oae  Oif 
the  proudest  cities  of  the  Jews  of  Malabar. 

''  A  goodly  pie  trul^,  my  son !  jet  like  many  a  goodly  work  of  man,  and  like 
man  himself  full  often,  it  just  appeared  in  its  almost  perfect  beauty  and  ^lory  to  be 
rained  or  blighted  by  the  stem  hand  of  adversity.  V  erilv  many  a  glorious  palaoc 
once  rose  in  splendour  in  this  glorious  land,  which  now  leaves  not  a  cotumn  or  a 
turret  to  say  wnere  it  stood ;  and  many  a  heart  once  beat  with  pure  and  holy  joy 
tiieiein,  which  now  moulders  in  the  dust,  unhonoured  by  a  tablet  to  say  that  tbuo 
brave,  the  noble,  or  the  fair  had  ever  lived.  War,  war,*  war !  how  darK  are  thy 
desolations !  and  whence  dost  thou  arise  but  from  the  passions  of  man  ?" 

**  Tet  land  and  nations  recover  from  the  shock — ^when  the  tempest  has  wasted  its 
fury,  nature  blooms  in  richer  luxuriance  in  the  fbllowing  spring,"  said  Pareio. 
**  New  palaces  will  rise  upon  the  ruins  of  these,  tho  hand  of  the  opjiressor  will 
weary  of  its  work,  and  prosperity  once  more  reign  over  the  region  where  desolation 
has  usurped  a  transient  sway." 

"  It  may  be  so,  yet  not  in  my  day — ^not  in  my  day!"  moumfuUy  reptied  the 
Babbi. 

"  Yet  in  the  days  of  thy  children." 

"  My  children ! — alas,  God  has  forbidden  that  I  should  look  upon  the  fsoo  of  my 

ofBipring.    Yet  it  is  well — it  is  better  than  that  such  as "  and  he  pronounced 

a  name  between  his  teeth.  "  Praised  be  the  Lord  who  forbade  that  I  should  be  the 
father  of  one  like  the,"  and  he  muttered  a  malediction  on  the  nnuttered  name. 
**  Yet  it  is  a  sad  thing,  my  son,  to  descend  childless  and  nnfriended  to  the  gravv. 
Ko  kmdred  blood  of  mine  now  throbs  in  a  human  pulse  ?" 

Fareio  would  have  spoken  words  of  comfort,  but  he  felt  that  there  were  grie& 
which  admitted  not  of  human  solace.  He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  feigned 
not  to  observe  the  tear  that  glistened  in  the  eye  of  desolate  old  age. 

"  May  I  trespass  further  on  your  patience,  Babbi,"  he  at  length  aaid,  *'  and  ask 
tiM  import  of  tiie  xnaoription  upon  yon  noble  column — there — ^where  Ihe  oarvinff 
and  fretted  work  appear  rather  tmfimshed  than  Afa^ett—Ztchet  Lachorchan,  if  I 
read  aright?" 

''Yes,  Zecher  Lachorchan,  Zecher  Lachorchan,  in  memory  of  the  demlatkn! 
It  was  a  wise  decree  of  many  of  our  Rabbins  in  this  strange  land,  tiiat  whoso 
buildeth  a  house  shall  have  apart  unfinished,  and  inscribe  thereon  those  melaaeholy 
words,  in  memory  of  thy  desolation,  oh  Jerusalem.  And  they  who  have  the  pioiis 
thought  in  their  heart  with  truest  devotion,  have  writ  tiie  words  on  the  goooKeit 

*  In  meoMify  of  tte  desobtioa. 
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mak  oC  tiwir  dwelling ;  wbik  the  voddly  and  cirele8B  only  comply  with  tke  fono, 
bv- laaTing  incomplete  some  ignoble  q[K>t»  and  there — ^but  it  is  too  yile  a  deed,  too 
ue  A  blasj&emy— 4et  me  cot  publish  to  a  stranger  the  iniquities  of  our  race  He 
who  pitched  his  tabernacle  here,  was  the  most  devout  and  worthy  of  the  seed  of 
lonid.  If  ihon  wilt  follow  me,  I  will  show  thee  yet  another  Zecher  Laehorchan ; 
nod  if  tlK>u  canst  bear  with  the  tedium  of  an  aged  and  sorrowing  man,  I  will  tell 
the  tale  of  the  desolation  amongst  which  we  t^ad.  It  eases  the  sorrows  of  the 
VTotdied,  to  impart  them  to  an  ear  that  refuses  not  its  attention." 

'*  And  add,  &ther,"  said  his  companion,  *'  to  a  heart  willing  to  sympathise. — ^I 
JbOow." 

Slowly,  and  witii  faltering  steps,  Cr«Mhom  proeeeded  to  make  his  way  through 
the  ruins.  Here  they  stumbled  among  columns  and  pillars  of  the  noblest  archi- 
teetuie,  there  they  trod  upon  fragments  of  exquisite  sculpture ;  at  one  moment 
tiiey  encountered  the  relics  of  the  Moslem,  at  another  of  the  Pagan  destroyers, 
anngiled  among  the  wrecks  of  their  prey.  Amidst  these  were  interspersed  grores 
and  gaxdeas,  aid  they  too  spoke  of  the  splendour  of  the  former  possessors.  They 
at  length  zeaehed  a  parterre,  which,  ereu  in  its  ruin,  told  that  hero  the  master 
liand  of  taste  had  exerted  his  highest  skill,  unrestrained  by  the  sordid  calculations 
<d  eoai  o£  gold ;  and  here  it  eyen  seemed  as  if  some  friendly  hand  had  essayed  to 
the  work  of  desolation.  Alleys  of  the  finest  marble,  with  here  and  there 
teat  of  holy  writ  inlaid  in  charaeters  of  gold,  led  to  various  parts  of  the 
«  when  streams  meandered  and  fountains  played,  or  cisterns  of  ouiet  waters 
their  eooling  waves  to  refresh  the  hmguid  limbs,  or  quench  the  thirst  of  the 
dwellers  of  so  hot  a  climate.  They  now  approached  the  northern  side  of  the 
garden  among  trees  and  shrubs,  the  loveliest  and  sweetest  that  even  the  favoured 
aoil  of  India  eonld  produce,  while  in  the  centre  of  its  luxurious  bowers,  a  bright 
leoataia  still  essayed  to  throw  its  clear  waters  into  the  air.  This  spot  the  ruthless 
hand  of  war  seemed  to  have  spared,  as  if^  even  in  its  fury  it  could  not  mar  so  fair 
a  ncae,  where  appeared  concentrated  the  choicest  gifts  of  nature  and  of  ait.  Here 
was  a  spot  tiiat  might  invite  the  weary  to  repose,  the  thoughtful  to  meditate,  the 
oad  to  Binae  apon  the  mournful  past,  the  gay  to  sport,  the  fond  to  woo :  here 
here  seemed  that  man  might  need  to  win  him  to  pure  and  noble  thoughts ; 
might  aagn  retire  to  calm  its  passions,  and  hush  the  suggestions  of  rovenge; 
here  tao  was  something  wanting,  as  if  to  teach  the  solemn  lesson  that  man  may  not 
expeet  on  earth  the  perfect  fulfilment  of  all  his  desires,  even  where  they  arc  an- 
parsiitly  eonmmungied  with  sin.  A  curiously  carved  alabaster  vase,  that  should 
aavie  held  the  *'  Altar  girl's  perfume,"  lay  nnnnished  beside  the  ornamented  pedestal 
OB  whieh  it  was  meant  to  rest,  on  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  which  was  inscribed 
the  monmfol  motto. 

"Zeeher  Laehorchan!"  said  the  old  man  solemnly,  as  they  pansed  involuntarily 
to  eoBlempkte  the  scene. 

"  Sorely  it  needed  not  to  leave  so  beaotiful  a  wodc  unfinished,"  said  Parero, 
ofler  a  ftw  moments  of  silent  and  intense  admiration,  "  to  express  the  devotion  of 
one  who  has  it  so  conspicuously  displayed  on  what  must  have  been  the  noblest 
s^Mrtnenit  of  his  pakce." 

'*  Truly  no,  young  man,  and  tins  tablet  is  sacred  to  afflictions — alas,  for  the 
weakness  of  mon-^whioh  idSTected  his  heart  more  deeply  than  the  sorrows  of  onr 
laee.  The  day  that  should  have  seen  his  work  complete,  and  raised  him  to  the 
•nmmit  of  human  happiness,  brought  him  the  tale  of  the  shame  and  ruin  of  his 
house,  the  overthrow  of  every  hope.  I  have  promised  that  thou  shouldst  hear 
the  stoiy — but  my  limbs  grow  stiff,  stiff  with  age.    I  must  seek  a  seat  on  which  to 


*'  Here,"  said  Pftiero,  as  ho  led  the  old  man  to  a  rich  grassy  couch,  **  is  a  bank 
tibat  would  invite  even  the  young  and  yig<M:ous  to  rest." 

"  Yes,  here  is  the  fittest  place  for  me  to  tell  the  tale ;  here,  where  we  have  so  often 
paosed  the  hsfpy  hours  together.    Thou  oouldst  not  have  better  chosen." 

**V<mt  hundred  years  had  passed  since  the  destruction  of  otnr  city  (.Tenisaleml — 
ttoj  God  soon  restm  us  to  our  inheritance ! — ^when  our  forefathers,  an  impoverisned 
and  outcast,  persecuted  race,  arrived  in  these  regions.  I  will  not  tarry  to  tell  thee 
€ke  stoij  of  our  adversity  and  onr  prosperity,  our  good  and  evil  fortunes  throng 
snoceeding  ages.*  In  due  time  we  found  favour  in  tae  sight  of  the  Princes  of  the 
land,  and  a  great  Sing  formed  a  league  with  us  and  gave  us  Oraagesoor,  and  many 

•Tevavery  hit erssctiag  aeeoaat  of  the  Jens  of  Xkkhtf,  tee  "BueluuwB'e  BcssmwIms  hi  Indi*." 
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other  cities,  wherein  to  dwcU.  We  prospered  and  grow ;  we  became  rich  and  pow- 
erfiil ;  we  founded  cities  and  ii^babited  them ;  we  builded  palaces  and  dwelt  in  them 
•—planted  gardens  and  vineyards,  and  eat  of  Uieir  firuits ;  onr  sons  and  onr  daughters 
grew  up  in  beauty  by  our  side,  and  we  had  well  nigh  forgotten  Jerusalem  in  our 
prosperity,  when  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  raised  against  us,  and  we  were  smitten 
by  our  adversaries,  while  we  were  careless  and  sitting  at  our  ease.  Oh,  Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem !  we  have  forgetten  thee,  and  our  right  hand  has  forget  its  cunning. 

**  It  was  in  the  time  of  our  brightest  glory  in  this  land^  that  Azariah  laid  the 
foundation  of  this  palace  on  the  birth  of  his  nrst-boniw  Heaven  gave  him  many 
children.  It  was  long  in  building,  and  the  completion  of  the  work,  and  the  marriage 
of  his  youngest  maiden,  wera  to  be  celebrated  at  the  season  of  the  Paasover.  Fifty 
years  have  slowly  passed  eince  that  time ;  age  and  grief  have  whitenad  my  locks, 
and  writ  deep  furrows  in  my  brow ;  but  my  pilgprimage  is  well  nigh  ended — ^I  am 
fast  going  the  way  of  all  the  earth. 

*'The  maiden  was  fair  to  look  upon,  but  her  goodness  surpassed  her  beauty; 
and  her  betrothed  lord  was  envied  by  the  youths  around,  and  his  heart  was  lifted  up 
and  exalted  with  pride  to  be  esteemed  above  those  not  leas  wealthy  or  noble  than 
himself,  but  chiefly  when  told  that  the  Prince  of  the  land  had  offered  her  his  love. 

"  The  fame  of  he  beauty  had  reached  the  ear  and  inflamed  the  heart  of  Amadervis, 
king  of  Vara-changur ;  and  in  the  disguise  of  a  mendicant  he  obtained  an  interview 
with  Shirza.  He  invented  a  tale  full  of  sorrow  and  distress ;  the  heart  of  the  maiden 
was  tender  and  pitiful ;  her  wealth  was  great,  and  she  gave  him  freely  from  her 
riches,  and  prayed  him  that  if  poverty  or  evil  should  st'U  betide  him  he  would  letun 
once  more  to  solicit  her  alms. 

**  But  it  needed  not  an  invitation  to  induce  him  to  seek  again  to  hold  convene 
with  so  fair  a  flower,  for  the  poison  of  an  unholy  love  had  entered  yet  deeper  into 
his  heart.  The  following  day  found  him  an  acknowledged  though  unacoepted  lover 
at  her  feet.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  offered  her  all  ihe  enjoyments  that  w^th  oould 
procure,  for  these  she  already  possessed  in  abundance ;  m  vain  that  he  promised  to 
heap  upon  her  head  all  the  honours  that  princes  have  to  give,  for  to  these  she  was 
indifferent ;  she  would  not  forsake  her  people  and  her  God  for  a  crown,  which,  even 
if  she  prized  it,  she  might  bo  allowed  to  wear  only  while  it  pleased  the  caprice  of  a 
tyrant ;  in  vain  that  he  essayed  the  power  of  a  yet  more  dangerous  temptation,  and 
whispered  softly  of  a  warm,  unchanging  passion ;  in  vain  that  the  tones  of  a  real 
though  unrighteous  sorrow  lent  their  music  to  his  words,  while  he  told  how  life 
would  be  a  blank,  the  world  a  wilderness,  and  pleasure  pain  if  these  were  unshared 
with  her.  Her  vows  had  been  pledged  before  God  and  man  to  be  the  wife  of  one  of 
her  own  people,  and  she  refused  to  bring  shame  and  sorrow  on  her  house  and  nation. 
When  man  stoops  to  offer  love  or  honours  to  those  whom  his  pride  regards  as  his 
inferiors,  and  his  love  or  favours  are  despised,  woe  to  the  unhawy  being  to  whom  his 
honours  were  deigned,  and  who  has  scorned  the  great  one's  gifts,  if  the  tyrant  p09> 
iesses  the  power  to  satiate  his  rage  and  vengeance. 

"  Thinkcst  thou,  poor  daughter  of  an  outcast  race,"  said  Amadervi,  in  the  fuiy  of 
disappointment,  *'  to  gainsay  the  will  of  thy  Prince !  Dream  not  in  thy  pride  of 
such  a  thing ;  for  by  every  God — if  God  there  be — who  rules  on  high,  another  moon 
shalt  not  grow  to  its  full  ere  thou  art  mine ;  not  my  queen,  since  won  dost  despise 
the  honour — but  mine,  and  the  slave  of  her  who  can  appreciate  my  favours.*' 

''Suppose  it  not,"  replied  Shirza  proudly,  and  with  what  calmness  she  oould 
assume — *<  suppose  it  not.  God,  who  has  forbidden  us  to  intermarry  with  other 
people,  will  save  me  from  such  a  fate,  and  defend  me  while  thus  I  obey  his  will." 

'*  The  tyrant  replied  not,  save  by  an  insulting  laugh,  and  as  she  ooased  speaking 
he  disappeared  amon^  the  foliage  of  the  gardens.  As  soon  as  her  fears  would  allow, 
she  sought  for  the  chiefs  of  the  household,  and  told  them  what  had  passed.  The 
good  old  Azariah  commended  the  courage  of  the  maiden,  and  thanked  heaven  that 
had  given  him  so  wise  a  child ;  and  then  took  an  oath  from  every  male  in  his  house- 
hold, that  while  life  remained  they  would  protect  her  fWmi  the  power  of  the  King, 
should  he  seek  to  carry  her  thence  by  violence.  Every  man  took  the  oath,  and 
swore  it  proudly,  even  Joash  let  the  WOTds  pass  his  lips ;  though  many  marked  that 
his  cheek  turned  pale  as  he  asked  that  the  curse  of  heaven  mi^t  light  on  him  who 
was  false  to  his  word. 

"  The  heart  of  Azariah  had  been  pained  and  his  suspicions  awakened  of  late  by 
the  conduct  of  his  flrst-bom.  Joash  had  become  careless  or  negligent  of  the  ser^ 
vices  of  the  synagogue — had  spoken  lightly  concerning  our  holy  thinj^s — ^talked  of 
the  riches  ani  honours  some  nad  acquired  by  complying  wi^  the  wishes  of  their 
Princes  and  forsaking  the  customs  of  their  fathers,  and  awed  where  was  their  goilt! 
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It  W9B  wbispered  by  the  servants  that  he  had  seyeral  times  had  secret  meetings  witli 
the  officers  and  yakccds  of  Amadervi.  Lo!  truth  must  be  spoken:  Joash  was 
already  a  renegade  in  heart,  prepared  to  be  the  slave  of  Moslem  or  Pagan,  accord- 
ing to  his  hire. 

"  The  night  following  the  last  interview  of  Amadervi  with  Thirza,  found  him 
wending  his  way  to  the  court  of  the  prince,  who  was  abready  not  ignorant  of  his 
name  or  bis  desires.  The  next  sun  set  upon  two  traitors,  plotting  to  destroy  the 
peace  and  blight  the  hopes  of  a  noble  house.  It  needs  not  to  tell  what  passed — a 
tyrant  will  pay  largely  for  his  passions — ^this  the  traitor  knew  full  well^  and  de- 
manded accordingly :  the  hand  of  a  princess,  and  a  post  of  honour  and  profit  in 
return  for  his  treachery,  and  Joash  was  at  his  command. 

*'  A  cloud  seemed  to  have  descended  on  the  family  of  Azariah  from  the  moment 
that  Amadevri  had  appeared.  A  ^oom  had  gathered  upon  every  brow,  and  they 
wbo  sought  to  re-assur  el^e  timid  Thirza,  were  themselves  a  prey  to  dark  farebond- 
ings  of  Uiey  knew  not  what.  At  night,  the  lady  would  retire  to  rest,  hopeful  and 
almost  joyful,  but  fearful  visions  bamshed  her  repose,  and  the  bright  sun  of  glorious 
inoming  found  her  fears  returned,  and  her  sorrows  renewed.  Her  lover  alone 
reaUy  felt  the  hope  and  courage  which  all  others  only  feigned  to  possess,  and  in 
Ids  youthful  pride,  he  supposed  no  earthly  power  could  find  means  to  rob  him  of  his 
prize.  He  rarely  suffered  her  from,  his  sight,  for  he  said,  the  fears  which  at  other 
times  assailed  her  were  banished  by  his  presence.^  Her  confidence,  while  it  gratified 
liis  love,  inflamed  his  pride  to  arrogance,  and  in  a  moment  of  presimiption,  he 
wished  to  Ood  that  his  rival  might  but  seek  to  rob  him  of  his  bride.  It  was  a 
•cursed — an  evil  thought!  Oh  God  to  what  cannot  the  pride  of  man  aspire,  and  of 
liow  little  are  even  the  greatest  capablo !  The  cold  blood  curdled  roimd  his  heart, 
when  he  had  spoken,  and  tbe  foreboding  of  evil,  from  which  he  alone  had  hitherto 
been  free,  lighted  upon  his  soul ;  hope  forsook  him,  and  the  proud  courage  of 
despair  alone  remained.  It  was  the  eve  of  their  nuptial  day.  They  had  passed 
many  hours  together,  here,  where  we  are  seated,  on  this  same  bai^.  The  hope 
and  joy  that  his  converse  had  hitherto  infused  into  the  heart  of  Thirza  were  dis- 
pelled by  his  last  words ;  her  cheek  grew  pale  with  fear  and  ftngniah^  and  one  look 
of  fond  reproach.  Hie  last  she  ever  cast  upon  him,  met  his  eye.  The  sun  was 
sinking  to  nis  ropose — ^the  hour  of  retirement  had  come,  for  the  damps  of  evening 
were  too  cold  to  light  upon  so  fair  a  flower.  They  parted  in  silence,  for  a  speU 
seemed  over  each,  as  though  they  could  not  trust  their  voices  to  speak  farewell. 

"  In  brightness  and  beauty  another  morning  rose ;  gay  and  lovely  maidens  came 
to  offer  their  gratulations,  and  bring  gifts  of  love  to  the  beloved  companion  of  their 
youthful  sports :  youths  who  once  bad  aspired  to  possess  her  hand,  came  and  forgot 
thidr  jefldonsy,  to  join  their  wishes  to  the  vows  that  the  aged  offered  for  the  happi- 
ness of  one  so  loved  by  all.  Sounds  of  joy  were  heard  in  halls  and  courts,  and  tbe 
aervants  responded  in  neartfelt  echoes  to  the  tones  of  their  masters.  The  poor  were 
gathered  at  the  gate  to  receive  a^ain  of  the  bounty  of  one  wbo  could  so  finely  give. 

"  As  the  storm  which  gathers  m  a  moment  to  darken  the  brightness  of  the  fiurest 
day,  so  came  like  a  thunder-dap  the  tidings  that  the  maiden  was  gone !  None 
knew  whither !  Not  a  trace — ^not  a  token  to  au^ur  where !  But  the  deep  curses  of 
the  men,  as  the^  muttered  the  name  of  Amadervi,  sounded  louder  than  the  cries  of 
the  women,  while  they  bewailed  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  Thirza. 

"  A  lioness  robbed  of  her  cubs — a  mother  of  her  child— « lover  of  his  mistress- 
are  ibej  not  one  ?    Alike  enraged— despairing — ^infuriate — rash ! 

''  A  few  weeks  passed  by,  and  the  sound  of  war  was  beard  throughout  the  lands. 
Our  allegiance  was  recalled  from  the  King  of  Yera-Ohan^pir,  and  transferred  to  his 
adversary,  the  Zamorin,  while  other  princes  readily  jomed  in  the  league  to  over- 
terow  the  ambitious  Amadervi.  Our  amdrs  might  have  prospered  had  not  variance 
and  strife,  fostered — if  not  instigated — by  Joash,  whose  true  purpose  was  BtUl  con- 
cealed, arisen  amongst  us'  and  disconcerted  our  designs. 

^' Beni-Solomon  demanded  the  supremacy  that  had  been  by  all  conceded  to 
Azariah ;  and  in  the  batUe  of  Granganor,  with  three  hundred  of  our  choicest  youths, 
lie  deserted  to  the  enemy.  The  courage  of  our  allies  wavered :  and  naught  was  left 
save  the  choice  between  the  tender  mercies  we  might  expect  from  an  angry  tyrant, 
or  tiie  death  of  brave  men :  we  chose  the  last.  Our  desperate  valour  revived,  for  a 
moment,  the  failing  courage  of  our  friends,  and  victory  seemed  about  to  crown  our 
efforts,  when  a  charge  of  our  enemies,  led  on  by  Beni-Solomon  and  Joash,  was 
made  by  the  traitors  who  had  forsaken  us.  The  heart  of  Azariah  died  within  him 
when  he  beheld  his  son  in  the  ranks  of  his  enemies ;  and  the  arm  of  many  a  brave 
man  grew  feeble  at  the  thought  of  drawing  his  sword  against  a  fiiend  or  brother. 
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Apaoio  leUedui;  ournoiki  gave  way;  we  fled  with  ahamefiil  speed  to  seek  ftr 
■hater  behind  our  tity  walls.  If  blood  Had  flowed  before  in  streams,  it  was  then 
pottied  forth  in  torrsnts;  for  mercy  had  fled  firom  such  a  ghastly  scene. 

"  The  horrors  that  came  to  pass  when  Jerusalem  was  overthrown,  were  then  n^ 
acted.  Many  of  ns  fixed  oar  houses,  and  slew  our  women  and  children,  *  lest  they 
i^ald  &U  into  the  power  of  our  adrcrsaries.  Through  the  whole  day  the  battle  con- 
tinned,  and  at  night  the  flames  of  our  burning  homes  lent  their  light  that  we 
migfat  distinguish  between  friend  and  foe.  Our  ruin  was  at  length  complete ;  aiid,  if 
it  was  victory  to  become  lord  of  the  ashes  of  a  city  and  the  mangled  corpses  of  itv 
inhabitants,  Amadervi  was  Tictorious.  The  few  who  surviyed  dispersed  tiiemselyefl^ 
again  to  seek  for  new  and  distant  homes,  or  lingered  fugitive  and  helpless  in  the 
woods  or  caverns  of  the  mountains.  The  ruin  was  complete.  Desolation  took  np 
her  abode,  and  pitched  her  tabernacle,  where  prosperity  had  dwelt  in  rich  and  noble 
palaces.  But  the  judgment  of  Ood  was  just :  in  our  prosperity  we  had  forgottea 
Jerusalem,  and  we  were  given  to  experience  something  of  what  she  had  sonered. 
Zecher  Lachorchan !  is  H  not  well  inscribed  ?  '* 

"  WeU,  indeed !"  replied  Parero.  **  But  know  you  nothing  of  the  fate  of 
Thirwi?" 

<'  Little  could  be  ascertained ;  but  that  the  tyrant  reaped  tho  fruits  of  guilt,  I 
have  not  learned  to  believe.  God,  in  whom  she  trusted,  would  have  preserved  her 
from  such  a  fate.  She  was  too  gentle  and  timid  to  survive  the  alarm  which  her 
capture  must  have  caused ;  and  it  is  said  that  on  the  night  after  it  occurred  there 
was  a  hushed  and  quiet  burial  in  the  harem  of  Amadervi,  and  that  the  prince  was 
frantic  with  grief.  Joash  received  a  traitor's  reward ;  he  perished  by  the  hand  of 
an  assassin  hired  by  the  king,  who  had  been  himself  disappointed  of  his  expected 
priae. 

"  And  Azariah  ?  and  the  lover  ?"  inquired  the  stranger. 

**  The  good  old  man  died,  as  became  him,  on  the  threshold  of  his  blazing  home. 
The  lover  was  not  so  happy.  He  was  left  for  dead  upon  the  field  of  battle,  but  oa 
the  following  day  was  discovered  by  two  faithful  servants,  whose  kindly  care,  after 
a  long  and  weary  interval,  restored  him  to  health,  when  his  first  thought  was  to 
leave  the  scene  of  his  afflictions,  and  seek  to  forget  his  sorrows  in  a  distant  land ; 
but  this  spot  had  become  too  dear  to  me — I  could  not  forsake  it.  Blame  not  the 
weakness  of  an  aged  man — even  to-day  do  I  cherish  the  afifections  of  my  early  life  ; 
to  the  wise  and  prudent  this  must  be  as  folly,  but  I  would  not  outlive  the  feelings 
<^  my  youth,  or  in  vain  wisdom  forget  its  affections  or  its  cares.  God  has  im- 
planted them  in  the  heart  for  good  and  wise  purposes,  and,  if  r^htly  used,  they 
are  the  parents  of  many  virtues.  Life,  it  is  true,  has  been  a  wSdemess  to  me, 
compared  with  the  lot  of  many  a  more  favoured  man ;  but  still  a  wiMemess  inter- 
spened  with  many  a  fair  and  luxuriant  oasis. 

«  From  the  ruins  around  me  I  have  found  materials  to  build  me  an  humble  home 
and  from  my  own  sorrows  I  have  acquired  that  experience  which  has  often  taught 
me  how  to  enlarge  the  happiness,  or  relieve  the  cares  of  my  fellow-men.  Mw 
hours  of  leisure  have  been  orten  passed  in  this  ffrove,  where  I  have  combatted  wita 
time  and  ruin  to  preserve  some  remains  of  its  former  beauty ;  and  the  moments  I 
have  passed  here,  though  they  have  at  times  recalled  painftu  recollections,  have  too 
flupplied  a  balm  to  solace  the  achings  of  a  stricken  heart.  But  these  labours  will 
soon  be  ended,  this  struggle  with  my  sorrows  is  nearly  past — ^tho  hand  of  death  is 
upon  me,  and  I  shall  soon  be  relieved  from  a  combat  that  at  times  has  been  afanost 
too  much  for  human  strength.  The  spirits  of  those  I  loved  have,  of  late»  often 
visited  mo  in  my  dreams ;  the  memory  of  the  past  has  been  forced  more  stronaAy 
npon  me.  I  think  of  th^m  more  frequently,  I  long  to  meet  them  more  eameatfy  ; 
and  it  may  be,  that  ere  to-morrow's  sun  arises  upon  the  earth,  my  spirit  shall  have 
letumed  to  God  who  gave  it. 

*^  In  the  days  of  my  early  youth  I  was  once  visited  by  a  severe,  though  shorty 
affliction ;  a  cruel  adversity  had  laid  its  hand  upon  me,  when  sickness  came  to  my 
relief^  and  in  the  anguish  of  my  body,  and  the  delirium  of  my  mind,  I  forgot  my 
Borrows.  I  awakened  on  a  bright  and  peaceftil  morning  from  a  long  and  trsnaau 
sleep ;  my  sickness  had  departed,  my  heidth  was  restored,  and  tho  first  tidings  vuit 
hailed  my  returning  consciousness,  told  that  the  cloud  which  had  hovered  over  my 
path  had  passed  away.  Oh !  the  unutterable  happiness  of  the  moment  that  esMS 
the  stricken  heart  of  its  burden  of  grief!  That  morning  hour  repaid  all  my  suffer- 
ing.   So  may  it  be  to  the  soul  released  frx)m  its  clay.    Such  a  morning,  but  in- 
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EXPECTING   SOMETHma. 


It  is  Tery  onriofuft  to  notice  how  maay  Uioitsanda  of  people  aro  always  expecting 
■omettaii^ — how  tiiey  seem  perpetually  to  live  in  aa  atmoaphere  of  ezpecti^oii. 
It  is  not  only  the  ynung  lady  or  gentleman  who  will  oome  into  so  many  tiiousonds 
when  of  age  that  is  a  peiaon  of  '^  good  expeotationa,''  as  lynx-eyed  mammM  tell 
tiieir  marriageable  dauyliterB,  but  almost  ererybody  has  heaps  of  expectations  of  the 
brightest  kind.  Some  one  once  called  these  expectations  "  fimoy's  promises,'^  and 
we  think  that  a  yery  appropriate  name  fur  them,  for  they  are  aa  lofty  as  fancy's 
ffights,  asglowing  as  her  rainbow>like  imaginings  and  generally  as  unreal  as  her 
▼isiofis.  They  axe  aa  fascinating  too  as  the  wons  of  fancy  luoally  are ;  for  when 
onoe  a  man  begins  to  indulge  in  expectations,  it  is  almost  useless  to  expect  him  oyer 
to  jsrat  rid  of  me  habh. 

The  most  nsoal  form  in  which  expectations  show  themselves  in  the  unfortunate  is 
a  eoBstant  looking  fbr  something  to  '*  turn  up.*'  They  seem  to  regard  the  world  aa 
a  great  wheel  of  liratune,  constantly  whceUng  round  and  round,  and  bringing 
nrizes  to  somebody ;  or  perhaps  some  of  them  look  at  it  as  a  great  card  tabic,  wneie 
m  tiie  game  of  speculation  every  card  they  lift  may  sweep  the  pool,  and  when  it 
oomes  to  their  deal  then  at  least  they  are  sure  to  turn  up  trumps.  A  man  who  has 
a  constant  run  of  expectations  is  the  most  hopeful  fellow  in  the  world.  He  is  a  sort 
of  waiter  upon  proyidcnce,  always  expecting  to  haye  a  seat  at  the  table  instead  of 
stmding  waiter-like  behind  the  chair  of  some  of  the  more  iayoiired  of  Forlane's 
ehildaren.  There  is  no  ruining  such  a  man  as  that.  Ho  is  as  buoyant  as  a  cork 
and  aa  elastic  as  an  Indian  rubber  ball.  The  waves  of  adversity  never  drown  him, 
and  he  rebounds  from  the  hardest  £ate  with  an  unbreakableness  and  brightness  that 
is  quite  astonishing.  Ho  may  be  drenched  over  and  over  again,  or  have  knocks 
Boffioient  to  break  vie  heart  of  a  whinstone,  but  somehow  he  always  comes  to  the 
florfue  and  has  another  bound leSt  in  him.  He  is  just  the  man  to  say  ''when  things 
come  to  the  worst  they  are  sure  to  mend,"  and  to  back  up  that  wise  law  with  "  itTs 
naver  so  dark  as  aa  hour  before  day,"  without  thinking  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell 
when  things  are  at  the  worst,  or  how  much  darker  it  may  bo.  Nevertheless  If  we 
may  put  any  fidth  in  old  sayings,  the  man  who  is  full  of  expectations  is  certainly 
not  a  fool.  We  are  told  by  a  proverb  of  goodly  antiquity  and  fair  reputation  that 
**  experience  makes  fools  wise ;"  and  if  that  be  the  case,  he  does  not  come  into  the 
category,  fbr  experience  does  not  make  him  wise,  and  the  more  of  it  he  has,  the 
fioiher  he  seems  off  the  desirable  consummation  the  adage  points  to.  Like  the  calf 
that  a  &rmer  had  which  sucked  two  cows,  and  (so  the  fanner  thought)  the  more  he 
sncked  the  gieater  calf  he  grew,  the  more  experience  such  people  nave  the  more 
tfiey  seem  to  be  in  want  of  it.  A  phrenologist  would  tell  us  perhaps  that  they 
wanted  the  fiusulty  of  educatibility ;  but  one  should  hotdly  think  that,  fbom  the 
fitcility  wiA  which  they  generally  adapt  themselves  to  even  the  most  un£ftvourablc 
eircunistances.  The  fBaat  we  take  it  is,  that  they  are  so  brimful  of  hope  that  it 
mna  over  into  aU  the  affhirs  of  life,  and  constantly  swamps  everything  like  fbre- 
thon^t  and  calculation.  They  are  continually  playing  at  the  old  game  of  openinK 
their  months  and  shutting  their  eyes  to  see  what  somebody  will  send  them ;  and 
although  children  may  find  that  sort  of  hopefulness  rewarded  by  lumps  of  sugar- 
oandy,  the  grown-up  expectant  finds  that  either  the  world  puts  nothing  into  the 
orifice,  or  that  some  of  its  wags,  taking  advantage  of  the  closed  eyes,  insert  some- 
thing that  is  anything  but  gratifying  to  the  palate.  Yet  with  all  this  it  seems  such 
a  constant  tendency  of  man,  that  they  are  all  more  or  less  attracted  by  baits  which 
are  tioffed  by  expectancy,  just  as  mice  are  caught  by  the  smell  of  toasted  cheese. 
Ey€tL  the  most  cunning,  shrewd  and  artfiil  are  taken  in  in  this  way,  and  many  an 
absconded  debtor  is  ferreted  out,  and  many  a  wily  thief  snapped,  by  an  advertise- 
ment intimating  that  if  John  Bolter  or  James  Prij^  will  apply  (personally  or  by 
letter  p.p^  to  ai.  Grabcm,  <'  he  will  hear  of  somethmg  to  lus  advantage." 

One  of  the  most  thorough  and  consistent  illustrations  we  ever  knew  of  the 
espectxng  sdiool,  was  a  young  gentleman  with  whom  some  years  ago  we  were 
acquainted.  Ho  was  the  son  of  a  country  gentleman,  and  really  had  what  the 
world  calls  ''yery  good  expectations."    It  may  be  that  something  of  his  after-fate 
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Was  moulded  by  a  foolish  nune,  wlio  was  always  teaching  him  to  expect  soniefliaig 
— a  new  hat  and  feathers,  or  a  pretty  pony,  or  something  that  was  to  be  given  him. 
At  an  early  axe  he  was  sent  to  school,  where  we  first  knew  him,  and  by  that  time 
certainly  ue  habit  of  expectation  was  thoroughly  formed.  There  never  was  any- 
thing that  he  did  not  expect  about,  and  innumerable  were  the  scrapes  which  it  got 
him  into.  Ho  would  expect  that  he  could  leani  his  lesson  in  the  last  half-hour 
before  he  went  up  with  his  class ;  and  when  he  fi>und  that  he  could  not,  he  began 
to  expect  again  tnat  the  master  would  begin  at  the  third  or  fourth  boy,  and  that  a 
certam  portion  would  fall  to  his  share  which  it  would  be  sufficient  for  him  to  learn. 
The  only  thing  he  did  not  expect  was  the  &rashing^-he  was  pretty  sure  to  get ; 
for  Mr.  Birchall  was  a  very  severe  man — rather  over-addicted  to  the  use  of  the  rod — 
who  had  an  awkward  habit  of  dodging  the  boys  in  their  lessons,  and  never  over- 
looked a  delinquent.  All  the  years,  however,  that  the  lad  spent  at  that  sdiool  fiuled 
to  cure  him  of  nis  habit ;  he  went  on  expecting  to  the  last,  and  seldom  failed  to  get 
worse  than  he  either  expected  or  desired. 

Among  the  bojv  in  play  hours  just  the  same  tendency  manifested  itself.  He  was 
always  ready  to  risk  the  largest  stake  of  marbles  with  the  certainty  that  he  should 
win.  His  pocket-money  was  always  mortgaged  to  tiie  young  usurer  of  the  school 
— ^for  every  school  is  pretty  sure  to  have  an  embryo  bill  discounter — a  month  in 
advance ;  and  he  was  always  expecting  that  the  carrier  would  come  the  next  day 
with  a  |»icel  containing  a  cake  and  two  bright  half-crowns  to  make  him  rich  again 
^^et  him  dear  of  debts  and,  so  long  as  the  cake  lasted,  put  him  at  the  head  of  the 
Bchool;  and  that  oertainl^r  happened  very  frequently,  diougfa  not  often  enough  to 
■atisfy  his  sanguine  anticipation.  It  was  noticed  too^— even  among  the  boys — ^how 
soon  young  Hopewell  began  to  expect  that  the  holidays  would  come  round  again,  and 
for  full  two  years  before  he  was  dismissed  from  the  discipline  of  Mr.  Birchall,  he 
expected  that  he  was  going  to  leave  school. 

That  time  came  at  last,  and  Hopewell,  senior,  who  had  no  idea  of  a  lad  beiii|$ 
idle,  articled  his  son  to  an  old  friend  of  his,  a  solicitor  in  Lcmdon.  The  youngster 
started  to  the  metropolis  full  of  the  grandest  expectations,  respecting  which  he  was 
anything  but  dumb  to  Tom  Whipple,  the  coachman  of  the  TaUyho,  a  fast  four- 
horse  coach  which  passed  his  father's  gate  on  its  route.  It  seemed,  however,  for 
some  time  that  the  matter-of-fact  study  of  the  law  was  likely  to  cure  him  of  ex- 
pecting. Whether  it  was  the  novelty  of  his  new  fituation,  or  whether  he  expected 
that  some  day  he  was  to  become  Lord  Chancellor  and  take  his  seat  on  the  woolsack 
as  Baron  Woodfield  (that  was  the  name  of  his  native  village),  we  really  don't 
know ;  but  for  a  year  or  so  he  worked  hard,  and,  not  being  destitute  of  talents, 
made  great  proeress,  and  became  a  great  favourite  with  his  master.  Mrs.  Hope- 
well, whatever  her  son  might  have  expected,  certainly  looked  forward  to  see  him 
keeping  the  sovereign's  conscience ;  and  we  foreot  to  say,  what  we  may  as  wcU  hint 
BLOW,  that  perhaps  young  Hopewell's  habit  might  be  his  maternal  inheritance. 

After  twelve  months,  however — ^whether  it  was  that  the  freshness  wore  ofi^  or 
that  he  was  tired  with  ihe  leneth  of  the  ladder  that  leads  to  le^  eminence — ^his  ex- 
pectations began  to  tend  anotber  way.  Unfortunately  for  him,  a  dacJliing  blaok- 
whiskered  manasing  clerk  in  his  mastei's  office  so  inmuned  the  susceptible  neart  of 
ft  rich  old  lady  oUent,  that  he  stepped  fVom  off  his  stool  into  the  shoes  of  the  late 
Kr.  Mercer,  oeceased,  whose  will  was  duly  proved  at  Doctors'  Conmums,  x>ersonal 
property  sworn  under  £150,000,  to  which  Mrs.  Mercer,  as  sole  execuliix  and  resi- 
duary legatee,  was  entitled  after  the  payment  of  a  few  trifling  legacies.  This  set 
young  Hopewell  expecting  with  a  vengeance,  and  made  him  particularly  inquisitive 
about  the  will-business,  and  correspondingly  inattentive  to  eveiything  else.  It  led 
him,  too,  into  clothes  and  jewellery  extravagances,  which  his  auowance  would  not 
bear.  The  small  vanities  of  life  being  closely  associated  with  each  other,  the 
theatres  became  a  pretty  constant  resort,  and  other  public  places  which  added  to  his 
chance  of  pickine  up  an  heiress ;  theatres  very  often  finished  in  night-houses,  and 
they  led  to  a  circle  of  companionship  more  promiscuous  than  respectable,  and  more 
expensive  than  either ;  and  when  yoimg  Hopewell,  at  the  quartei's  end,  found 
himself  considerably  in  arrear,  "  hsjd  up,"  and  "  stumped,"  as  he  said — ^for  he  had 
learnt  some  *'fa8t"  phrases  by  this  time — ^he  expected  that  the  governor  would 
*^  come  down  "  another  fifty,  or  that  the  old  lady  would  "  shell  out  a  pony."  Per- 
haps to  some  extent  these  expectations  were  realised,  but  the  vanities  of  life  are 
closely  associated  with  its  vices  as  well  as  with  its  foibles,  and  when  one  of  his 
companions  proposed  a  "  little  play,"  just  to  kill  time,  he  did  not  want  any  greet 
amount  of  persuasion. 
From  Uiis  time  Mr.  Hopewell,  junior,  went  down  the  hill,  as  fkr  as  personal  ap- 
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pesnuBDe  was  ocmcemed.  He  waB  xiight  after  night  to  be  found  in  sporting  houses 
and  gambling  dens,  betting  with  blacklegs  and  playing  with  sharpers,  and  ever  ez- 
vecting  that  a  run  of  luck  would  come.  Excitement  and  late  hours  made  fearful 
ASToc  in  his  healthj-looking  country  face,  and  deep  inroads  into  his  purse.  Now 
■n  his  expectations  of  catching  an  heiress  had  blown  up  like  a  bright  bubble,  and 
the  blighter  one  of  winning  a  fortune  floated  before  him ;  and  as  he  could  as  well 
tiiiow  the  dice  in  an  old  coat  as  anew  one,  his  dress  was  neglected.  Bit  by  bit  he 
wapk  lower  and  lower,  but  still  he  attended  to  the  office  after  a  fashion.  If  he  had 
a  summons  to  attend  at  the  Judge's  Chambers,  he  would  rush  up  an  hour  too  late, 
expecting  that  perhaps  his  opponent  had  waited  for  him,  or  had  not  come,  or  that 
something  else  in  the  chapter  of  accidents  had  turned  up.  If  he  had  a  plea  to 
deliyer,  he  would  forget  it  till  a  day  too  late,  expecting  that  the  attorney  on  the 
other  side  had  not  '*  signed  judgment."  When  his  friends  remonstrated  with  him 
on  the  course  he  was  pursuing,  he  always  expected  that  it  would  be  *'  all  right  in 
the  end,"  or  that  it  would  be-all  the  same  a  hundred  years  hence." 

At  last  something  occurred  which  had  well  nigh  seeded  his  doom  at  onoe.     He 
was  fearfully  pressed,  desperately  dunned  by  his  landlady,  to  whom  he  was  a  half- 
rear  in  arrear,  and  he  did  not  Imow  which  way  to  turn:  even  expectation  failed 
him.  She  threatened  to  call  on  his  master,  and  to  write  to  hk  father,  and  he  shrunk 
neryously  from  exposure.    At  that  moment  a  sum  of  money  came  into  his  hands 
from  a  cUcnt,  which  was  to  be  applied  to  a  particular  purpose.     Straightway  he 
began  to  expect  again.     It  would  not  in  all  probability  be  wanted  for  a  few  days ; 
in  less  than  a  week  his  allowance  become  due,  and  his  father  was  always  punctual 
to  a  day.    He  could  conceal  the  receipt  for  a  few  days,  and  then  replace  it.    He 
took  it  and  paid  his  landlady.    That  was  his  first  act  of  dishonesty,  and  it  caused 
him  intense  misery.    He  trembled  at  every  question  that  was  asked  him,  fearing 
lest  that  particular  business  should  be  the  topic,  and  sure  enough  the  day  before 
his  remittance  arrived,  tiie  defalcation  was  discovered,  and  he  was  .ignominiously 
expelled  from  office,  respect  for  his  father  alone  shielding  him  frt)m  prosecution. 

For  some  time  we  lost  sight  of  young  Hopewell,  but  we  knew  that  his  father,  a 
strictly  honest  man,  had  discarded  him,  and  we  had  reason  to  believe  that  his 
mother  was  secretly  fumising  him  with  the  means  of  living.      At  last  he  re- 
appeared.   In  the  interval  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  pretty  and  good  but  poor 
g;in,  to  whom  his  former  life  was  unknown,  and  married  her  in  the  exx>ectation 
that  then  his  lather  would  do  something  for  him.    That  expectation  did  not  fail 
him  altogether,  for  old  Mr.  Hopewell,  after  making  some  inquiries,  which  led  him 
to  believe  that  the  connection  had  weaned  his  son  from  his  old  courses,  granted 
him  a  small  annuity  to  enable  him  to  live,  and  intimated  that  after  a  period  of  fur- 
ther probation,  he  might  look  to  be  still  more  favourably  treated.    Young  Hope- 
-weU  was  really  fond  of  his  pretty  affectionate  wife,  but  the  excitement  of  expecta- 
tion had  too  steong;  a  hold  upon  him  to  be  so  soon  shalpen  off.     He  thought  he  saw 
an  opportunity  of  making  a  fortune  for  himself,  managed  to  borrow  a  small  sum  of 
money,  entered  into  a  hazardous  speculation  in  partnership  with  a  reckless  adven- 
turer, speedily  became  involved  in  difficulties  the  magnitude  of  which  appalled  hin}, 
and  when  his  partner  fled  to  America  with  all  the  fimdJB  he  could  lay  his  bands  upon, 
sought  refuge  in  the  Insolvent  Court.    At  his  hearing,  the  Commissioner  refused  to 
release  him,  on  the  ground  that  his  speculation  was  nothing  better  than  commer- 
cial gambling ;  that  his  trading  transactions  had  been  effected  under  false  pre- 
tences, and  that  there  was  a  strong  suspicion  he  had  connived  at  the  flight  of 
his  partner.    This  rendered  the  father  totally  implacable,  and  cut  off  all  hope  of 
aid  from  that  quarter.    For  some  years  he  was  the  inmate  of  a  debtor's  prison, 
living  upon  his  mother's  bounty.    His  poor  wife  came  to  and  fro  daUy,  her  face 
growing  paler  and  her  frame  thinner  week  by  week  \  and  well  she  mi^ht  pine 
away,  for  her  husband  had  again  taken  tocards  and  bettingamongthe  gaol-birds  with 
whom  he  associated,  and  as  he  became  alienated  from  her,  began  to  look  on  her  as  an 
ineumbranoe.     One  morning  he  heard  she  was  dead,  and  so  selfish  does  excitement 
and  low  pursuits  render  the  beast,  that  after  a  short  period  of  sorrow  he  be^n  to 
expect  that  he  should  get  on  better  now  that  he  had  no  one  to  support  but  himself. 
Shortly  after,  his  creditors,  tired  of  keeping  him  in  prison,  suffered  him  to  regain 
his  liberty,  and  his  expectations  of  doing  well  yet  blossomed  out  mto  full  flower 
again.    Sut  just  then  his  mother  died,  and  he  was  cast  destitute  upon  the  world. 

We  often  saw  the  unfortunate  after  this,  sometimes  without  a  shoe  to  his  foot» 
sometimes  engaged  in  some  precarious  and  ill-paid  calling,  but  always  with  some 
hope  in  view,  with  some  bud  of  of  expectation  just  about  to  burst  into  the  fruit  of 
reality.    The  last  time  we  met,  he  had  heard  that  the  * '  old  gentleman' '  was  very  ill , 
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and  he  expeeftederery  day  to  hear  of  his  desth,  aad  tiien  he  dbovld  he  rich 
and  that  expectation  of  the  death  of  his  father,  on  the  etrength  of  which  he  homwed 
half  a  crown,  seemed  to  make  him  so  cheerful  that  he  looked  like  Jojr.res^  to  pulOQ. 
crape,  and  weepers,  and  attend  the  funeral  of  IJ-i  only  enewy,  Chnef .  He  was  de- 
ceived though,  for  a  week  or  two  afterwards  we  saw  a  paragraph  in  the  pioWBeisi 
paper  announcing  the  deatii  of  Jacob  Hopewel],  Esq.,  of  Woodfield  Gri^n,  and 
tiiat  the  family  property,  which  was  not  entailed*  was  hequeathod  to  a  ne^ew  a£ 
the  deceased.  What  became  of  young  Hopewell  after  that,  we  know  not;  hut  if  he 
he  not  dead,  he  is  probably  a  vagabond,  and  perhaps  as  fall  of  ^orious  expao- 
tations  of  "  something  turning  up    as  ever. 

Such  is  "an  ower  true  tale,"  picked  from  the  hook  of  life,  and  it  will  sarro  dw 
purpose  if  it  toaches  any  one  tiie  futility  and  evil  of  "  expecting  something,"^  till 
glowing  anticipation  kills  the  effort  necessary  to  realise  it,  and  produces 
new,  recklessness,  and  certain  ruin. 


A  EACE  OF  TUMBLEBS. 


Within  the  last  few  months,  what  may  he  almost  considered  as  a  new  race  has 
made  its  appearance  in  some  of  the  London  streets.  The  passenger  who  ridea 
through  the  streets  on  the  top  of  an  omnibus  may  often  see,  capering  along  hy  the 
side  of  the  path,  a  troop  of  young  urchins,  whose  sex  it  is  not  easy  to  predicate  froBi 
the  rags  in  which  they  are  clothed,  but  who  from  their  antics  may  fiurly  be  presumed 
to  be  hoys.  They  go  racing  along,  keeping  up  with  the  vehicle  with  apparent 
ease,  turning  over  as  thou^  they  were  human  wheels,  without  slackening  their 
pace,  and  varying  the  diversions  by  standing  on  their  heads  or  walking  upon  ^tir 
hands  when  tne  conveyance  stops,  and  always  looking  sharply  for  halfpence  if  a 
passenger  happens  to  be  generous.  We  recollect,  upon  some  of  the  country  roads, 
before  railroaas  annihilated  the  stages  and  vans  between  town  and  town,  thero  used 
to  be  a  few  youngsters — hatless,  Sioeless,  shirtless,  almost  naked,  the  means  by 
which  their  tatters  were  held  together  being  a  mechanical  problem — ^who  used  to 
run  alongside  for  miles,  put  on  the  skid  at  the  hiDs,  and  look  for  a  copper  or  two 
from  the  driver.  They  were  almost  the  perfect  counterparts  of  their  London  suo- 
cessors — so  like,  indeed,  that  the  idea  of  a  migration  in  consequence  of  the  frdlure  of 
the  country  trade  presented  itself  to  our  mind  for  a  moment,  but  was  quickly  con- 
tradicted by  the  feet  that  the  London  boys  are  smaller  than  tie  others  were.  Their 
old  friends  on  the  dusty  highways  running  through  green  fields  wejre  apparently 
13  or  14  years  of  age,  who  when  their  journey  was  over  used  to  squat  on  a  stovie 
heap  under  a  tree,  and  play  at  pitch  and  toss  for  tiieir  earnings ;  while  the  juvenile 
pedestrians  over  the  granite  do  not  seem  more  than  10  or  11  years  old,  and  pM» 
their  spare  time  practising  gymnastics  in  some  comer  out  of  the  way  of  the  pouee. 
In  both  cases,  however,  we  observed  that  the  fraternities  were  made  up  for  the  most 
part  of  Irish  children,  or  the  descendants  of  emigrants  from  the  sister  ide.  Whether 
that  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  English  being  more  plodding,  or  the  Irish  lifter 
heeled  or  lighter  headed,  we  must  leave  to  more  learned  ethnolc^ists  to  determine. 

If  our  memory  serves  us  rightly,  these  young  professors  of  pedostrianiam  and 
minor  gymnastics  first  made  their  bow  to  a  London  audience  about  the  time  of  Hie 
Great  Exhibition  in  Hyde-park,  when  horses  strained  and  tugged  at  the  unwonted 
loads  behind  them,  and  the  streets  were  lined  and  blocked  up  by  carriages  earryisg 
pleasure-seekers  to  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world.  We  were  at  first  half  incfined 
to  suppose  that  this  was  a  new  species  of  native  industrv,  which  was  brought  out 
as  a  contrast  to  the  Italian  organ  and  image  boys  and  Dutch  buy-a-brooma.  But 
although  the  Exhibition  might  have  stimtuated,  and  no  doubt  did  enccurage  this 
new  phase  of  vagabondism,  it  could  not  have  produced  it  altogether.  The  scheme 
was  too  recent  to  account  satisfactorily  for  locomotive  bipeds  of  nine  or  ten  yeaia' 
standing ;  and  now  that  the  Crystal  Palace  has  vacated  its  aristocratic  quarters,  we 
see  that  the  active  little  scarecrows  maintain  their  ground  in  the  streets,  and  hid 
ftdr  to  become  a  permanent  institution.  We  must  look  out  for  tome  other  caoae 
then,  and  one  is  to  be  found  by  considering  the  localities  in  which  iSbe  phenomeaa 
are  most  frequent.  They  are  seldom  noticed  in  the  Ime  of  the  Strand  or  Fleet- 
street,  or,  indeed,  at  all  within  the  precincts  of  the  City.  The  streets  are  too 
thronged  there  for  their  exhibitions,  and  the  police  too  aharp  to  idlow  of  them ;  the 
best  part  of  Uolhom  is  comparatively  free  fnm  thehr  incuieieas.     They  hegiiL 
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ytwtid  About  If ew^  Ozford-streei,  and  eastward  about  WbiteohapeL  From  tiie 
fiirmer  locality  Hiey  bran^  off  along  Tottenham  Court-road,  avoiding  the  older 
settled  district  of  Ozford-sfreet  proper;  and  from  Whitecnapel  they  continue 
auialy  down  the  Commercial-road,  and  partially  down  the  Mile  End-road,  with 
jrtxrmK  detachments  towards  Bethnal-green. 

XTnieflB  we  mistake,  it  was  in  New  Oxford-street,  or  thereabouts,  that  they  first 
diowed  ahead  ;  and  tiiat  ^yes  us  a  clue  to  the  mystery  of  thoir  appearance.  Borne 
yean  ago  that  n^t  of  dirt,  vice,  and  crime,  St.  Giles,  was  thrown  down.  The 
wretched  habitations  of  the  veiy  poorest  were  thrown  to  the  ground,  and  lofty 
Iraildinga  erected  on  their  sites ;  while  the  narrow  lanes,  close  courts  and  filthy 
alleys  were  replaced  by  the  broad  thoroughfare  which  continues  from  Oxford-street. 
The  work  was  only  half  done  though,  as  any  one  may  see  who  walks  down  one  of 
the  turnings  leading  toward  the  Btrand,  and  takes  a  survey  of  the  *^  back  slums." 
There,  in  dose  companionship  to  new  grandeur,  is  old  squalor — lanes  as  dirty, 
houses  as  filthy  ana  unventiiated,  footways  and  horseways  as  unclean  as  ever. 
Bead  cats  and  dogs  are  not  unfrequent  ornaments — cabbage  stumps  in  every  stage 
of  decomposition  mia;ht  be  picked  up  by  the  bushel  j  and,  in  default  of  gutters  or 
teweis,  stagnant  pools — ^the  contents  of  which  might,  so  far  as  colour  goes,  pass  for 
ink — offend  the  eves  and  nose.  A  glance  at  the  inhabitants  is  not  more  refreshing. 
Here,  a  hulking  fellow  with  last  week's  beard  on,  and  in  dirty  ragged  shirt  sleeves, 
lounges  against  a  post,  both  hands  in  his  pockets,  exploring  the  emptinoss  of  those 
regions ;  there,  two  or  three  slatternly  women,  with  bare  arms,  slip^od  feet,  tan- 
gled hair,  and  "  gin  "  written  on  iheir  faces,  discuss  a  piece  of  scandal  under  their 
Toicea,  or  scold  in  uhrill  tones  ;  elsewhere,  an  old  crone  sits  on  a  greasy  door  step, 
making  the  musty  atmosphere  fragrant  with  the  odours  wafted  from  a  short  blade 
pip^  These  are  the  progenitors  of  the  tumblers. 

when  old  St  Giles  was  destroyed,  u'hat  became  of  the  ancient  habitam  f  Where 
did  they  go  ?  Bather,  we  should  ask,  where  could  they  go  ?  These  old  nests  were 
tumbled  down,  but  new  ones  were  not  prepared  for  them.  The  consequence  was, 
that  an  exodus  of  some  of  them  took  place  to  other  places  which  presented  the 
nearest  resemblance  to  their  old  haunts ;  others  packed  themselves  more  thickly  in 
what  remained  of  the  old  neighbourhood.  Ihe  places  we  have  pointed  to  are  those 
where  tramps  go  for  twopenny  beds,  and  rooms  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  square 
are  made  to  find  sleeping  accommodation  for  from  ten  to  thirty  human  beings. 
After  the  destruction  of  the  old  rookeries,  the  children  of  the  families  who  remained 
near — ^attracted  by  that  attachment  to  localities  which  peculiarly  characterizes  the 
Irish  as  a  raoe— hovered  about  the  old  spot,  and  played  hide-and-seek  in  the  ruins 
afterwards  when  the  groimd  was  cleared ;  they  lounged  in  the  hollows  left  by 
eellazs  and  other  excavations ;  later  still,  while  the  new  houses  were  building,  they 
climbed  up  the  scaffold  poles,  carried  home  waste  bits  of  wood  for  firing,  and  per- 
Jhajis  BOW  and  then  picked  up  a  stray  tool.  But  then  when  the  streets  were  paved^ 
and  the  houses  finished  and  shut  up,  or  opened  and  tenanted,  what  were  the^  to 
do }  Tbey  still  lingered  round  the  place,  until  the  crowds  of  the  great  Exhibition 
jear  called  their  powers  of  limb  into  play  with  a  view  to  profit.  New  Oxford-street 
then  is  the  forest  land  of  the  aboriginal  runners  and  tumblers,  those  of  Whitcchapel 
and  other  places  being  only  offshoots  or  imitators. 

We  have  no  accurate  data  for  estimating  the  numbers  of  this  new  race.  They 
probably  amount  to  many  hundreds,  and  these  are  increasing  rapidly.  The  faculty 
of  unitation  is  almost  as  strong  in  a  large  proport  on  of  un^ucated  but  quick  wit- 
ied  boys  as  in  the  monkey  tribe,  and  you  can  scarcely  go  down  a  bye  street  in  any 
nei^bourhood  without  encountering  a  pair  of  dirty  feet  in  the  air,  and  a  fiiee 
atonng  topsy-turvy  at  you  from  the  pavement.  It  is  not  unusual  even  to  see 
plump,  heavy  tradesmen's  boys,  wUh  shoes  on,  practising  inversion  against 
a  wall  with  indifferent  success.  We  cannot  help  asking,  what  will  become  of  this 
Iraman  undergrowth.  They  have  been  shot  outo  int  civilisation,  and  will  not  be 
easily  shot  bade  again.  They  will  grow  up  as  strong  and  wiry  as  constant  exercise  can 
jnake  them.  They  will  be  hardy  from  exposure  to  weather,  and  reckless  from 
bahits ;  alxeady  trusting  to  their  quickness  of  foot,  they  laugh  at  heavy  limbed 
policemen.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  their  school  the  ethics  are  not  very  strict 
aorhonestyyery  rigid.  They  will  not  always  we  presume,  run  alongside  oiLnibuses, 
Bor  tumble  head  oyer  heels  iar  stray  ooppen.  They  will  erow  too  big  and  too 
ambitious  for  that.  Some  of  them  will  perhaps  form  a  band  of  Bavarian  or  Hun- 
aazian  Brothers,  and  go  about  with  a  drum,  a  noath  oigan,  and  a  piece  of  carpet. 
we  have  aeea  tome  groins  already  praetising  preparatory  summersets  and  pyra- 
auda^  but  than  is  not  xoom  eaough  &  all  of  them  to  becxmie  periormers  in  fiesh- 
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coloured  tights.  A  proficiency  in  the  use  of  the  "bones"  points  to  Ethiopian  sere- 
nading; but  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  black  faces,  banjos,  and  Mary  Blanes, 
will  not  pay.  We  heard  of  some  of  the  country  boys  of  the  olden  time  becoming 
members  of  what  to  the  initiated  is  known  as  *'the  fancy,"  running  or  walking 


very  few.  But  what  will  the  rest  do  r  That  is  a  question  we  must  leave  to  Icgifl- 
lators,  and  unless  they  do  something  to  answer  it  properly,  we  think  we  hear  a 
Toice  in  future  saying  in  reply : — "  Take  care  of  your  pockets ;  look  out  for  your 
watches ;  mind  your  heads,  and  be  sure  that  your  window  shutters  arc  extra  strong 
and  well  fastened."  We  hope  we  may  be  wron^,  but  we  fear  that  as  they  grow  up, 
those  who  run  along  the  streets  will  run  into  crime,  and  instead  of  tumbling  upon 
their  hands  fiall  upon  worse  methods  of  liying. 


THE  MONTH'S  POLITICS. 

The  Coalition  Ministry,  composed  of  cudevantTories,  cautious  Whigs,  and  advanced 
Liberals,  has  matured  its  internal  arrangements,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  distribution 
of  places.  Lord  Aberdeen  has  secured  tiie  co-operation  of  Lord  John  Russell,  who 
takes  the  Foreign-office  temponurily,  but  will  in  a  few  days  resign  it  to  make  way 
for  Lord  Clarendon,  and  will  then  lead  the  House  of  Commons  as  an  unofficial  ally 
of  government.  Lord  Palmerston,  to  the  wonder  of  everybody,  is  Home  Secretaryj 
an  appointment  conferred  on  him  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  him  from  being  trou- 
blesome. Whether  as  respects  steadiness,  moderation,  or  political  integrity,  it  wonld 
be  hard  to  point  out  any  mtrinsic  claim  which  he  possesses  to  the  confidence  of 
a  Liberal  government,  after  having  done  his  utmost,  for  the  gratification  of  paltry  per- 
sonal spite  and  vanity,  to  prevent  the  well-merited  overthrow  of  Lord  Derby's  memo- 
rable imposture.  It  will  be  amongst  the  miracles  of  political  elasticity,  if  the  Premier 
find  it  possible  to  sit  harmoniously  with  a  man  with  whom,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  he  has  been  literally  at  daggers-dravm  upon  all  important  questions  con- 
nected with  that  department  of  the  public  service  in  which  they  have  chiefly  acted. 
By  some  consultation  of  the  "  ezpeoiencies,"  similar  to  that  which  made  way  for 
Lord  Palmerston,  Sir  M.  Kolfe  is  Chancellor,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Cranworth,  to 
the  exclusion  of  a  tried  and  very  able  man.  We  hope  that  the  experiment— appa- 
rentiy  an  unnecessary  and  wanton  one — may  be  found  to  work  well. 

All  the  leading  ministers  who  had  to  "  go  to  the  countir"  upon  accepting 
office,  have  been  re-elected.  There  was  a  tedious  contest  at  Oxford,  where  Mr. 
Gladstone's  opponents  mustered  strongly  in  support  of  Mr.  Perceval  ^son  of  "  Bel- 
linghun"^  Perceval),  and  would  have  defeated  the  new  Finance  Minister,  but  for 
the  injudiciousness  of  their  leaders.  Dr.  Lempriere,  the  chairman  of  Mr.  Perceval's 
committee,  was  detected  in  certain  unorthodox  tamperinge  with  truth  ;  the  exposure 
of  the  Doctor's  imprudent  deviation  from  '*  the  thmg  that  was,"  occasioned  much 
disgust — acted  as  a  wet  blanket  on  the  zeal  of  the  opposition — and  secured  Mr. 
Gladstone's  election.  But  for  this,  the  result  might  have  been  difliercnt,  and  some 
juvenile  scion  of  the  Liberal  aristocracy  might  have  had  to  vacate  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Bennett's  and  Archdeacon  Denison's  bete  noir. 

The  only  defeat  the  Ministry  has  as  yet  sustained,  is  that  of  Mr.  Sadldr  (the 
junior  Treasury  Lord)  at  Oarlow.  Some  of  the  leaders  of  the  "Tenant  Kight 
League"  opposed  him,  because  he  took  office  in  alleged  violation  of  a  pledge  to 
oppose  any  government  which  would  not  adopt  the  measures  of  tenant  compensa- 
tion, &c.,  propounded  bv  that  body.  Hence  a  division  in  the  Liberal  ranki,  and 
the  success  of  a  Mr.  Alexander,  who  is  said  to  be  a  strong  Orangeman.  Such  10 
the  prima  facie  case :  but  looking  a  litUc  deeper,  and  summoning  courage  to  tell 
the  truth,  even  where  a  "delicate  question"  is  concerned,  we  must  avow  our  per- 
suasion tiiat  Lord  John  Russell  was  the  object  sought  to  be  wounded  through  the 
medium  of  his  junior,  who  has  served  only  as  the  "  conductor"  of  the  blow.  K 
his  lordship  were  notintiie  Ministry,  Mr.  Sadleir  would  now  be  member  for  Carlow. 
Ko  mortal  impulse  ia  more  i>ertinaciouBly  retentive  of  resentment  than  your  genuine, 
f^-blooded  odium  thMh^ieum,  The  memory  of  the  Durham  cpistie  still  ranklesy 
ridiculously  out  of  proportion  as  was  the  prelude  to  the  performance. 

Meanwhile  impatient  rumour  is  busy  with  her  conjectures  as  to  ministerial 
projects  of  Reform.    It  is  stated,  on  no  mean  authority,  that  nothing  less  is  con- 
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templated  €ban  the  adoption  of  a  house-rent  qualification  of  £5 ;  and  it  is  generally 
supposed  that  the  property  qualification  of  members  will  forthwith  be  removed  from 
the  statutes  amongst  which  it  has  long  been  a  dead  letter.  Poor  Feargua  O'Connor 
was,  if  we  mistake  not,  one  of  the  last  victims  (some  seventeen  or  eighteen  years 
bM^)  to  this  obsolete  law,  which  Lord  John  RusscU  and  Sir  James  Gnuiam  alluded 
to,  in  their  hustings'  speeches,  only  for  the  purpose  of  ridiculing  and  laughing 
St  it. 

Talking  of  huatiiigs'  orations,  some  of  the  friends  of  the  Ballot  see  no  great  cause 
for  congratulation  in  the  fact  of  its  being  left  an  "  open  question,'*  when  they 
consider  the  speeches  of  the  two  eminent  men  just  named,  who  took  even  supero* 
Togative  troulue  to  expatiate  on  their  objections  to  secret  voting.  When  a  dozen 
members  of  a  Cabinet  are  in  accord  against  a  given  proposition,  they  can  well  afibrd 
to  QTe  the  odd  thirteenth  his  swing,  and  permit  him  to  **  demonstrate"  for  the  delec- 
tation of  an  admiring  constituency.  But  those  who  are  discouraged  by  Sir  James 
Graham's  pronunciation  against  their  favourite  measure  will  do  well  to  remember 
that  Sir  James  is  just  the  man,  beyond  any  statesman  of  the  day,  who  can  swallow 
the  leek,  and  digest  it,  bon  gre  mal  gre^ — who  can  incontinently  retract  an  opinion, 
and  g^ve  in  his  certificate  of  oonversion,  signed,  scaled  and  attested,  the  moment  he 
finds  it  expedient  to  do  so.  The  history  of  open  questions,  too,  is  a  history  of 
saooeases  of  great  events  resulting  from  small  beginnings.  The  tone  taken  by  the 
ministers  shows  that  they  are  not  inexorably,  inflexibly  hostile  to  the  system  of 
ballot — that  they  do  not  oppose  it  on  what  is  cidled  **  principle" — that  is,  on  a 
conviction  of  its  mischievousness  under  all  and  every  circumstances  that  can  arise. 
It  is  just  one  of  the  points  upon  which  they  are  in  that  position  which  Mr.  Wakley 
in  his  palmy  days  used  to  designate  as  ^*  squeezable."  They  proclaim  that  some- 
thing searching  and  determined  must  be  done  to  grapple  with  such  disgraceful 
abuses  as  those  which  the  recent  elections  brought  to  light ;  and  if  nothing  else 
will  do,  if  all  other  measures  prove  ineffectual,  why,  £cy  do  not  themselves 
pronounce  the  alternative,  but  they  give  it  to  be  understood  that  the  supporters  of 
the  Ballot  shall  pronounce  it  for  them. 

Whilst  the  golden  harvests  of  the  far  south  and  the  far  west  are  more  abundant 
than  ever,  and  speculation  extends  with  gigantic  strides,  the  Bank  of  England  has 
thought  fit  to  increase  its  rate  of  discount  frx)m  2  to  2|  per  cent.,  and  from  2^  to  3. 
The  policy — ^indeed,  the  justice— of  this  proceeding  is  loudly  and  indignantly  denied 
by  some  of  the  daOy  news- writers,  and  as  emphatically  asserted  by  others.  Truth 
may  lie  between  the  extreme  views  of  those  who  contend,  on  one  side,  that  the  Bank 
Parlour  should  be  influenced  solely  and  exclusively  by  considerations  of  the  con- 
yenienee  of  the  commercial  world  at  large,  and  of  those  who  argue,  on  the  other  side, 
that  their  own  interest,  as  a  private  corporation,  is  the  star  by  which  the  directors 
should  steer.  It  is  possible  that  the  dircctors  may  have  had  an  eye  to  both  con- 
aideimtions ;  and  it  is  possible,  too,  that  ^ey  may  have  mistaken  their  duty.  But 
the  fact  is  patent,  that  the  speculative  impulse  really  is  somewhat  formidable  just 
now ;  that  the  stock  of  bullion  has  sensibly  diminished ;  and  that  the  monetary 
oonyulsions  in  France,  the  unhealthy  financial  predicament  of  that  empire,  the 
precarious  condition  of  French  securities  of  all  kinds,  are  subjects  suggestive  of 
grave  meditation  to  the  cautious  and  prudent.  But  the  question  is,  has  the  Bank 
carried  its  caution  and  prudence  to  a  vexatious  extreme  ?  The  controversy  has 
been  taken  up  warmly  by  our  mercantile  contemporaries.  It  is  worth  while  to  take 
notice  of  one  unusual  feature  in  the  matter — ^that  the  restrictive  measures  of  the 
Bank  have  not  produced  on  this  occasion,  as  they  generally  do,  corresponding 
changes  of  equal  magnitude  in  the  terms  of  the  private  discount  houses.  In  facty 
the  sovereignty  of  Threadneedle-street  is  fast  losing  its  pratige  ;  it  no  longer  jpos- 
sesses  the  paramount,  all-controlling  power  which  it  formerly'  wielded,  sometimes 
for  good  and  sometimes  for  evil,  on  the  monied  and  mercantile  interests  of  the 
country.  Its  influence  is  still  great,  but  it  has  passed  its  ctdmination,  and  is  now 
rather  a  declining  than  a  progressive  potency. 

We  wish  we  had  to  confirm  Mr.  Disraeli's  pleasant  annoimcement  that  the  abo- 
minable Slaffir  war  was  finally  and  totally  at  an  end.  But  we  are  deprived  of  that 
happiness,  which  we  devoutly  pray  may  be  in  reserve  for  our  next  month's  retro- 
spect. The  savages  are  scattered  and  discomfited,  but,  by  the  last  accounts,  were 
not  yet  wholly  subdued.  So  that  Mr.  Disraeli,  like  his  ihend  Dr.  Lempriere,  when 
die  latter  reverend  worthy  tried  to  get  people's  votes  by  telling  them^  falschoodS| 
most  be  politely  described  as  having  been  ''  a  little  too  sanguine"  in  his  statement. 
Another  war,  of  a  more  regular  kind— that  wiUi  the  Emperor  of  Birmah — drags  its 
slow  length  along,  the  super-Fabian  dilatoriness  of  the  veteran  Godwin  being  vehe* 
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menUy  "  objmvtted  "  by  writers  who  are,  periupt,  not  too  well  ftcquAinted  wifk  all 
tbe  details  of  toe  subject  on  which  they  SMlyenture  to  expatiate  so  caUiedrally. 

The  onpreoedented  weather  of  the  last  four  months  has  generated  no  slight  na« 
eaainess  in  that  most  sensitive  of  individualities — '*the  agricnltuzal  mind."  Itia 
not  yet  too  late  to  hope  for  a  favourable  season ;  that  damage — and  oonaidarshle 
damage — ^haa  already  been  done,  is  a  painful  eertainty.  And  this  oiroumstanee  may 
have  some  connection  with  those  proceedings  of  the  cank  of  England,  to  which  wa 
alluded  in  a  preceding  paragraph.  Short  crops  at  home— extraordinary  imports 
of  com  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  large  exports  of  precioua  metals  to  balancf»  the 
exchanges — such  was  formerly  the  regular  consecution  oi  cause  and  conaequenoe 
in  such  emergencies.  But  it  might  be  profitably  eonaidered  whether  tiie  saooeas  of 
free  trade,  the  recent  prodigious  development  of  our  manufacturing  energiea,  above 
all,  the  continuous  inpouring  of  the  all-powerful  magician,  gold-— may  not  have 
wiou^t  a  profound  diange  in  the  value  of  calculations  whioh  were  baaed  oa 
the  circumstances  and  ftxigenciea  of  a  by-gone  period. 

Kapoleon  the  Third  haa  got  maiiiad,  amid  leasts  and  rareo-  shows  such  aa  hJM 
adbjects  most  delight  in.  Aner  the  offer  of  a  share  in  the  imperial  honours  had  gone 
a-be^ling  amongst  the  paltry  principalities  of  Germany,  the  Emperor  haa  pLucked 
<qp  a  spirit,  and  exhibited  Ms  independence  of  the  oreat  sovereigns  by  whose 
intrigues  his  overtures  were  snubbed.   He  has  taken  to  nia  armaa  young  and  lovely 
maiden,  Spanish  by  birth,  and  of  noble  blood  and  lineage.    All  parties  agree  that 
it  is  a  genuine  love-match ;  but  parties  are  not  so  agreed  as  to  its  prudence  and  pro- 
priety.   For  ourselves,  while  we  find  it  impossible  to  conjure  up  muck  esteem  or 
affection  for  the  bridegroom,  even  in  his  present  **  interesting  situation,"  we  cannot 
help  deploring  the  imbecile  folly  of  those  who,  pursuing  their  vocation  <^  railing  at 
every  thing,  good,  bad,  or  indi^rent  in  his  conduct,  make  even  this  sentimental 
event  a  pretext  for  violent  abuse,  second-hand  sarcasm,  and  for  a  repetition  of  the 
old,   hashed-up   prognostications  of  his  immediate,   inevitable  downfall.      Now, 
perilous  and  precarious  his  position  may  be — ^inminent  may  be  the  catastrophe  of 
greatness  so  strangely  won — but  the  fact  that  the  Emperor  has  risen  above  the 
superstition  of  "  royal  alliances,"  is  assuredly  no  symptom  of  that  **  infatuation  of 
wickedness"  which  some  of  the  English  journals  describe  as  the  promotive  of  this 
union.    We  are  apt  to  lose  faith  in  their  strictures  upon  his  public  oondoct,  when 
we  find  them  persisting  in  mere  personal  scurrilities  so  intemperate  and  reckless  aa 
to  savour  more  of  corrupt  malignity — of  a  sordid  desire  to  impart  "  interest'*  to 
their  columns  by  pampering  prejudices  and  keeping  up  morbid  excitement — thaa 
of  the  spirit  of  uir  and  honest  commentary.     It  would  possibly  be  more  fortunate 
for  Napoleon — it  would,  at  all  events,  conduce  more  to  his  present  popularity  with 
the  French — if  his  choice  had  fallen  on  a  Frenchwoman :  but  even  here — supposing 
for  a  moment  that  his  dynasty  is  to  last,  and  we  may  well  oonceive  that  his  pro- 
ceedings are  governed  by  that  caJculation — powerful  historical  ailments  could  be 
urged  against  the  policy  of  royal   intermarriages   with  native  subJLCta.      Such 
marriages  have  on  many  occasions  been  the  fruiuul  parents  of  intolerable  tyranny, 
the  tyranny  of  predominant  family  cliques,  and  plunged  nations  into  the  horrora 
of  protracted  intestine  discord.     On  the  whole,  we  are  disposed  to  think,  that  the 
Emperor's  appearance  in  his  new  and  most  unexpected  character  of  a  sentimentalist^ 
will  not  damage  his  pn  spects  at  home  or  abroad. 

Memorandum — That  his  imperial  authority  haa  been  at  length  formally  reoog* 
nised  by  those  of  the  European  powers  which  usually  "  hang  back "  as  kmg  as 
possible  from  accepting  revolutionary  "£Bu;ts."  The  Bussian  autocrat,  aa  a  matter 
of  course,  went  throng  this  formality  with  the  worst  possible  grace.  Our  fbcdiah 
Lord  Malmesbury  had  rushed  to  the  extreme  of  misplaced  adulation,  and  thus  made 
himself  ridiculous :  the  unbending  Nicholas  took  the  contrary  extreme  of  a  ai;qper- 
eiliousness  bordering  on  insult ;  and  if  his  obiect  were  to  i>lant  ineradicable  hatred 
in  the  heart  of  the  parvenu  potentate,  he  has,  doubtless,  succeeded. 

But  Napoleon's  difficulties  now  crowd  fast  and  thick  upon  him.  The  Pane 
Bourse  has  been  the  scene  of  a  deatructive  panic,  and  the  sacnficea  and  ezertiona  of 
the  court  have  not  sufficed  to  persuade  the  public  that  the  financial  depaxtBoent  o€ 
the  state  is  not  rushing  to  confusion  and  ruin.  Railwav  sharea,  ^^ovenuneat  stocky 
and  every  other  description  of  security  which  reflects  toe  fluctuations  of  mercantile 
confidence,  have  been  suddenly  ana  extensively  depreciated,  and  have  not  vet 
recovered  the  buoyancy  of  last  month's  quotations,  and  the  newly-ibunded 
«<  Land  Bank  "—the  Emperor's  especial  hobby— haa  miaeraUy  failed  in  its  attempt 
to  prop  a  rotten  system.  Indeed  its  failure  has  tended  to  precipitate  a  eriaia— te 
aggravate  the  pressure  of  a  reaction  of  which  the  severity  is  pwyortioaad  to  the 
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blind,  imreaeoning  confidence  wluch  preceded  it.  The  Emperor  himself  is  shrewdly 
suspected — some  of  the  high  offieifth  of  his  goyemment  stand  conyicted— of  stock- 
jobbing operations  of  the  most  nnjtistifiable  character.  His  immediate  personal 
intimates  haYe  been  figuring  nnenviably  on  the  Bourse — ^his  grand  chamberlain, 
the  Due  do  Bassano,  being  named  publicly  in  the  list  of  defaulters ;  and  balls 
and  honeyraoQfify  diamond  buckles  and  irreproachable  small-clothes,  eyen  whea 
OKurted  by  an  imperial  bridegroom,  do  not  extinguish  the  fear  that  there  is  some- 
thing boUow  and  rotten  amid  all  this  splendour  and  profusion,  and  that  if  the 
Soiperar  do  not  extricate  himaelf  by  one  of  tiiose  eoupB  of  vhich  he  is  so  jirofeseed 
a  saaator  one  of  those  artoundiiig  strokes  of  ming^  dexterity  and  audacity,  in  th6 
exjmaeatm.  of  which  he  has  hitheito  been  so  snceessfiil,  a  violent  and  perilous  expJo- 
tton  ^  looma"  ineyitahiy  in  the  future.  Whether  he  be  now  hatching  some-new 
device  by  which  the  most  nnraanageahle  of  all  his  difficulties — the  money  difficulty 
— k  to  M  oTwoome,  la  a  aecret  which  as  yet  lies  buried  in  the  depths  of  his  own. 
impenetraUe  bosom.  Should  he  prodnoe  and  effsctuste  such  a  plan — s>me  plan 
MOTS  crsditaible  to  his  wisdom  and  honesty  than  was  the  heartless  qpcdiation  of  tiie 
nn^Blmiaite  house  of  Orleans — he  will  have  founded  a  new  claim  to  our  astoniiAi* 
Bfisit,  not  to  say  admiration ;  he  will  have  administered  a  new  rebuke  to  the  shozt- 
aightednesfl  of  those  critics  who,  three  or  four  years  ago,  used  to  ridicule  this  deep, 
plodding,  peneyering,  oonxageous  adyentnzer  as  something  only  one  remoye  aboye 
an  imbenle. 

Amongst  the  more  gloomy  featares  of  this  month's  history,  has  been  an  unpa- 
2alleled  snoeession  of  railway  and  marine  disasters,  of  murders  and  audacioui 
lobberies,  and  of  destmctiye  inandations,  occasioned  by  the  mercUcss  persistence  of 
wet  wetfth^,  in  which,  howeyer,  an  improyement  took  place  about  the  middle  of 
the  month.  But,  jmt  eoiUra,  there  is  a  large  balance  of  causes  for  national  felici- 
tation. Trade  and  general  business  are  prosperous ;  profoimd  tranquillity  reigns 
in  Great  Britain,  and  oomparatiyo  tranquillity  even  in  Ireland.  Every  day  brings 
fresh  tidings  of  the  wondrous  resources  of  our  glorious  colonies  in  the  south ;  and 
thoQgh  th^  be  a  speck  in  the  horixon  of  our  rehitions  with  France — a  speck  which 
aome  of  our  nexghboms  teU  us  is  destined  to  gather  into  a  cloud — we  would  be 
jastified  in  r^ninttDg  that  hack  paragraph  of  royal  speeches,  which  periodically 
nxforma  us  of  the  friendship  of  foreign  nations.  Mr.  IngersoU,  the  American 
Ambassador,  has  taken  the  opportunity  of  some  complimentary  festivities,  of  which 
he  has  lately  been  the  hero,  to  assure  us  that  among  our  American  cousins  this 
friendliness  is  a  reality,  and  a  warm  and  substantial  one,  General  Cass  and  his  **  capa- 
cioiis  swallow"  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Apropos  of  Grmieral  Cass  and  his 
annexation  propensities,  Mr.  Everett,  the  American  secretary,  formerly  ambassador 
att  our  court,  and  who  aceepted  his  present  office  on  the  death  of  the  renowned  Web- 
ster, has  produced  an  able,  temperate,  and  lucid  state  paper,  in  which  he  gives  very 
jnat  and  sufficient  reasons  for  the  conduct  of  his  government  in  declining  the  cool  pro- 
noeal  of  Great  Britain  and  France  to  enter  into  a  tripartite  treaty,  repudiating  abso- 
mtely,  unconditionally,  and  perpetually  the  possibility  of  incorporating  Cuba  into  the 
Wedatl  Union.  Had  America  bound  herself  down  by  sny  such  rigorous  stipulation, 
Ae  wouldhave  acted  with  a  foolish  disregard  of  contingencies.  But  she  declincHi  march- 
ing through  Coventry  with  Lord  Derb3r'8  remarkable  specimoiof  a  Foreign  Secretary. 
For  the  rest,  we  sincerely  hope  that  Mr.  IngersoU's  assurances  of  the  affectionate 
sentiments  oxtertained  for  us  by  his  countrymen  are  accurate  descriptions  of  a  gra- 
tifying fact,  though  we  confess  that  our  eonfidence  in  after-dinner  enthusiasm  is 
not  increased  by  ute  tiresome,  twaddling,  reiterated  allusionB  to  ^  one  blood,  one 
xsee,"  &c.,  kc.  These  allusions  proceed  on  a  palpable  untruth,  for  the  population 
a£  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  minute  segment  of  the  country, 
is  very  fiur  from  being  identified  with  us  by  blood  and  descent.  Imagine  a  French- 
nun  waxing  enthusiastic  upon  his  dose  blood  relationship  with  the  Londoners,  in 
Tirtue  of  the  refugee  colony  founded  two  centuries  ago  in  Spitalfidds.  The  AnM" 
xiosn  is  for  from  bein|^  a  counterpart  of  the  Englishman.  In  manners,  in  morals, 
in  sentiment,  in  physiognomy,  in  many  other  essentials,  he  is  conspicuously  dis- 
inmiiar.  In  language  eonsists  the  chief  ^*  tie."  We  shall  rejoice  if  Mr.  Ingemoll's 
picture  of  American  disposition  towards  Englsnd  prove  better  founded  than  his 
zmnantic  dissertatians  upon  pedigree. 
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Jiuth :  a  Novel.    By  the  author  of  <<  Mary  Barton."    In  three  yolumea.  London : 

Chapman  and  Hall,  Piccadilly,    18d8. 

It  18  seldom  that  a  work  malces  its  appearance  under  the  attractiye  fonn  of  a  novel 
in  three  volumee,  which  is  less  calculated  to  win  the  support  of  the  numerous  dasa 
who  are  understood  to  be  included  imder  the  generic  head  of  "noyel  readers," 
than  this,  the  latest  production  of  the  accomplished  writer  of  ''  Maiy  Barton." 
And,  indeed,  if  it  were  not  that  the  novel  of  to-day  is  altogether  a  di£Eerent  alEair 
from  the  novel  of  thirty  years  since,  there  are  few  of  us,  indeed,  who  would  hesitate 
to  pronoimce  "  Buth  "  an  intruder  on  the  ground  of  the  novelist.  But  in  truth  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  define  the  Umiis  of  the  novel.  It  would  be  as 
difficult  to  define  the  dramatic  essentials  of  a  play ;  for  as  in  the  ]play  the  five  acts  re- 
main the  sole  condition  of  form  which  appears  to  be  retained,  so  m  the  case  of  the  no* 
vd,  the  three  volumes  appear  to  be  thconly  rule  imposed  on  the  selection  of  a  subject 
or  tiie  development  of  a  story.  In  the  novel  before  us,  the  story  of  Buth  is  nothuig 
less  than  a  beautiful  parable  of  Christian  charity.  It  might  well,  if  deprived  A 
the  dramatic  action  which  endows  it  "Hth  life  and  animation,  fill  a  chapter  in  an 
essay  on  the  Christian  graces.  It  is  the  secret  tale  of  a  Magdalen — a  virgin  flower 
rudely  snapped  from  its  position  of  purity,  and  crushed  beneath  the  heel  of  the 
thoughtlessly  cruel  and  the  selfishly  mdifi&rent  of  the  every-day  world — the  story 
of  a  soul,  graciously  attuned  for  heavenly  harmony  and  sustained  by  spiritual 
Btrenglh,  unstrung  by  a  coarse  world :  it  is  a  lesson  whence  we  may  leazn  when 
we  stand  to  take  heed  lest  we  fall. 

The  framework  of  the  tale  is,  as  it  appears  to  us,  of  a  simplicity  severe  by  deaignf 
in  order  that  the  smoothness  of  the  general  colouring  may  expose  the  moral  points 
with  greater  force.  The  scantiness  of  incident  assists  the  attainment  of  this  object, 
and  they  who  are  induced  to  read  the  work  attentively  and  with  care,  will^  observo 
a  peculiar  aim  at  breadth  and  singleness  of  tone,  if  we  may^  use  the  expression,  just 
as  the  story  is  advanced  a  stage,  or  some  striking  moral  is  to  be  tm'own  up  mto 
the  foreground.  To  our  mind  the  artistic  skiil  of  the  writer  is  more  shown  in  this 
charactenstic  than  in  any  other  feature  of  the  story.    But  we  delay  the  tale. 

We  are  introduced  in  the  opening  of  this  tale  to  an  old-'fashioned  country  towa, 
where  our  heroine,  an  orphan  cnild,  is  placedinspiritless  servitude,  with  other  young 
ffirU  of  her  age,  as  apprentices  to  a  dressmaker — one  Mrs.  Mason,  who  works 
her  girls'  fingers  ends  on,  and  is  made  to  appear  utterly  regardless  of  the  comfort  of 
those  about  her,  or  of  what  becomes  of  them  when  out  of  her  sight.  The  young 
girl  leads  but  a  dull  life,  as  might  be  expected;  but  the  tenor  of  her  way  is  exposed 
to  little  -disturbance  until  the  event  of  a  county  ball  brings  Mrs.  Mason's  services 
into  play,  and  Buth  is  selected  among  others  to  wait  in  a  chamber  adjoining  the 
room  on  the  evening  of  the  ball,  in  order  to  lend  any  assistance  when  it  may  be 
required  in  the  arrangement  of  the  toilet  of  the  ladies.  It  is  on  this  occasion 
that  her  agreeable  face  and  graceful  figure  attract  the  attention  of  a  Mr.  Bellingham, 
a  young  man  of  fortune  and  family  connections  in  the  county,  who  from  that 
moment  is  unceasing  i|i  his  endeervours  to  create  in  the  lovely  girl  a  sentiment  of 
affection.  At  first,  distant  and  respectful  marktf  of  recognition  pass  between  the  two, 
and  are  succeeded  by  opportunities,  purposely  created,  of  an  occasional  converBation* 
These  again  are  succeeded  by  a  ^ort  stroll,  and  on  one  occasion  the  affectionate 
yearnings  of  the  girl  to  revisit  the  old  farm  house  where  she  had  spent  her  hapny 
infimcy,  induce  her  to  accept  an  ofiTer  of  this  BelUngfasm  to  accompany  her  on  me 
excursion.  The  day  of  leisure  selected  is  Sunday — and  she  can  be  back  before  the 
close  of  the  evening  service  I  Alas,  Buth  is  destined  not  to  return !  The  sun  of  a 
summer  evening  had  set,  and  at  that  critical  time  she  is  seen  by  Mrs.  Mason,  and 
rej^roached,  warned  not  to  disgrace  her  house  I — she  who  knew  not  what  disgrace 
was!  The  unprincipled  Bellingham  is  the  only  one  to  protect  her,  the  only  being 
who  professes  to  fov#  her.  •  •  «  We  next  discover  the  airl  and  her  seducer 
in  Nortii  Wales,  and  Buth  the  toy  of  a  youthful  profligate.  The  writer  has  thrown 
a  great  charm  over  this  portion  of  the  tale.  We  begin  to  tread  on  delicate  ground. 
We  turn  over  tiie  pages  with  care.  We  wonder  how  we  are  to  escape  the  disagree* 
able  meeting  of  painful  trttths->of  harsh  conventionalisms, — ^how  we  are  to  respect 
society,  and  yet  act  as  they  who  love  God  and  respect  his  laws :  but  we  are 
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gdded  OTer  tiie  tozrent  which  foams  about  ns,  without  wetting  our  feet,  though 
erery  step  be  on  a  rocking  stone. 

The  crisis  which  is  to  hasten  the  great  action  of  the  noyel  is,  howeyeri  fast  ap- 
proaching. The  earthly  trial  of  the  girl  is  at  hand.  The  joung  man  is  attacked 
with  the  Drain  feyer,  and  his  fonuly  are  sent  for.  The  position  of  the  girl  is  known. 
The  ban  of  the  world  is  upon  her,  the  finger  of  scorn  points  to  ■  her  as  a  degraded 
filing.  Her  seducer  is  taken  to  the  kind  and  select  home  of  his  family  and  Mends ; 
Both  is  an  outcast,  half  insane  upon  the  wild  moor  and  heath. 

She  is  sared  from  the  death  of  suicide  by  the  interyention  of  a  stranger,  a  yisitor 
to  the  romantic  scenerjr  of  North  Wales,  who  takes  the  lost  girl  under  his  charge. 
Her  miserable  history  is  soon  known — ^where  all  are  happy.  The  heart  of  the  Chns- 
tian  and  the  man  is  melted  by  her  destitute  condition,  and  by  God's  grace  he 
determines  to  sustain  this  unbefnended  lost  one.  No  time  is  lost  m  calling  to  his 
aid  his  maiden  sister,  Faith,  in  order  that  they  may  consult  upon  a  step  which  raises 
80  many  Questions  and  presents  so  many  stumblingblodu  in  the  way  of  the  world. 
The  coxuRiltation  results  fayourably  for  the  desolate  one ;  and  the  hearts  of  the  In- 
dependent minister  and  his  sister,  for  such  are  the  characters  to  whom  we  are 
introduced,  are  softened  to  the  yictim  of  a  heartless  seduction,  and  they  determine 
to  take  her  home ;  she  shall  live  with  them,  and  be  one  of  them.  When  we  reflect 
that  Buth  is  represented  as  likely  soon  to  be  a  mother,  and  this  a  child  of  sin,  it 
may  readily  be  belieyed  that  no  small  skill  is  required  to  permit  the  toleration  ot 
gam  incidents,  and  these  the  main  incidents  of  the  story.  But  the  development 
of  moral  beauty  is  so  exquisitely,  so  naturally  matured  out  of  the  social  deformity 
of  this  lost  girl's  position,  the  Cfhristian  g^races  rise  so  sweetly  and  at  length  so 
completely  overshadow  as  with  a  mantle  of  love  the  fault  of  the  lost  one,  that  the 
mind  neyer  sinks  to  the  coarseness  of  the  facts,  but  the  great  moral  lesson  taught  is 
well  desimed  to  win  many  a  pharisaical  one  amongst  us  to  look  at  home.  And  herein 
we  hold  the  writer  to  demonstrate  great  power.  We  have  no  coarseness,  but  at  the 
■ame  time  there  is  no  shrinking.  It  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  an  ordinary  hand 
10  sketch  some  of  the  scenes  in  the  tale  before  us.  The  situations  would  destroy  a 
■eoond-rate  writer.  Tet  here,  whilst  the  most  fastidious  reader  could  feel  no  offence, 
there  is  a  searching  and  sug^estiye  self-questioning  set  on  foot,  which  should  leaye 
the  great  mass  of  readers  wiser  than  it  finds  them,  or  the  world  would  not  witness 
file  nard-heartednees  of  many  who  affect  purity  and  yet  haye  no  charity. 

We  pass  oyer  the  minor  cnaracters  of  the  Independent  minister's  household  and 
the  accessories  of  the  tale,  though  these  are  all  treated  with  much  skill — the  con- 
pregation  and  the  great  man  of  the  small  manufacturing  town — for  we  are  more 
UiterMted  in  that  difficult  problem  which  the  Independent  and  his  sister  tried  to 
aolye  but  could  not,  namdy  the  lending  themselves  to  the  fiction — a  palpable  fiEdse- 
hood — of  the  young  ^1,  nearly  approaching  the  time  when  she  shall  become  a  moUier, 
being  a  relative  who  nas  just  lost  her  husband — in  order  to  accoimt  for  her  finding  a 
home  with  them.  There  can  be  no  question  that  this  was  wrong.  It  was  a  condescen- 
sion to  a  falsehood  which  deprives  the  character  of  Benson,  the  minister,  of  much  of 
file  charm  whidk  hangs  about  it.  It  was  well  that  such  a  suggestion  should  be 
made  by  his  sister ;  but  it  was  yery  unworthy  to  allow  it  to  be  entertained.  It 
leads  afterwards  to  a  reproach  from  one  who  solicited  Buth  as  an  instructress  to  hia 
children,  that  the  minister  had  knowingly  Introduced  a  girl  of  bad  character  to  his 
Ikmily.  To  tell  a  lie  was  a  degradation  of  the  minister,  which  with  a  little  more 
art  might  have  been  spared. 

Buth  becomes  a  mother ;  the  world  belieyes  her  to  be  as  she  is  represented ;  the 
fiunily  circle  may  be  said  to  enjoy  happiness.  The  spiritual  refining  of  the  soul  of 
Butii,  under  the  religious  and  tender  care  of  the  Bensons,  expresses  itself  in  a  holy 
penitence  which  is  truly  charming.  Her  child  grows  in  health  and  goodness.  Her 
time  is  deyoted  to  her  duties,  and  her  life  is  blameless.  She  endeavours  to  atone 
Ibr  her  sin  by  her  loye  to  Gk)d  and  her  child.  We  recognize,  in  the  description  of 
this  period  of  her  earthly  career,  perhaps  the  best  illustration  throughout  the  book, 
of  that  studied  repose  in  which  the  writer  indulges.  It  is  like  a  summer's  afternoon 
dccam. 

The  incidents  change.  The  election  of  a  liberal  candidate  for  the  borough, 
introduces  us  to  Mr.  Doune  and  his  satellites.  The  fiunily  of  the  Bradshaws  are  the 
most  influential  electors  in  the  borough.  Buth  is  the  governess  and  companion 
of  the  girls.  Bonne  is  entertained  at  the  house  of  the  Bradshaws.  It  is  Belling- 
ham !~  the  same  indifferent,  callous  man  of  fSashion  as  when  he  seduced  Buth. 
The  rencontre  ii  done  with  a  inasterly  hand.    The  struggle  is  a  fearful  one ;  the 
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iromtttt's  pride  and  lore  for  her  chiM  finely  contrast.    But  the  blessing  d  God 
sustains  her  in  the  hour  of  peril !  He  leaves  •     •     • 

A  chattering  milliner  is  the  hnmble  instnunest  of  oommtmieating  iSke  hid  irhich 
the  Bensons  and  poor  Buth  had  been  at  so  much  pains  to  hide.  The  result  is,  Aat 
Both  is  ignominiously  tamed  oat  of  the  honse.  Ihit  the  heart  of  the  Bensons  is 
open  stxU.  They  have  done  wrong  in  condescending  to  tell  a  falsehood ;  tiiey  have 
done  wrong  in  allowing  Bufh  to  go  to  Bradshaw  under  fidse  oolonrs,  but  they  wiH 
not  desert  her.  She  was  a  sinAil  one,  as  we  all  are ;  bat  Benson  is  not  one  d  thoM 
who  betiere  that  mankind  show  their  love  of  God  by  persecnting  sinners.  **  I  will 
avenge,  rengeance  is  niine,"^  satth  the  Lord. 

And  so  Mr.  Bradshaw  secedes  firom  the  little  congregation,  and  sfants  himsstf 
up  in  his  own  pharisaical  pride,  and  thanks  God  that  he  and  his  are  not  as  othera 
are.  But  suddenly  we  learn  the  diseoTery  of  a  forgery  by  his  son !  a  son  nursed 
and  weatherfended  against  temptation !  for  whom  the  atmosphere  breathed  had 
been  prepared  by  the  thermometer  of  previous  experiment!  Inat  he  should  sink  I 
after  all  the  moral  instructions  of  his  rigid  parent !  The  agony  of  the  old  man  is 
terrible !  But  when  the  paroiysm  is  passed,  and  time  buys  a  restoration  of  reaaon, 
^e  once  pharisaical  man,  proud  in  his  own  consciousness  of  rectitude,  and  prooa 
of  the  inflexible  virtue  of  nis  son,  is  humbled  and  bows  before  the  throne  of  grace 
a  subdued  and  pious  Christian.  He  knows  he  has  wronged  the  fidthAxl  minister  o^ 
God's  word ;  he  rejoins  the  congregation,  and  his  heart  turns  in  compassion  to  thai 
poor  girl  whose  disgrace  he  had  published  to  the  worid — ^whnae  sin  wasyielding 
in  guuelcss  youth  to  a  temptation  when  none  were  near  to  beftioidlMr !  There  ia  % 
great  lesson  of  Christian  charity  in  this. 

It  would  be  vain  to  give,  in  the  short  space  which  alone  we  can  devote  to  a  biisf 
outline  of  the  leading  incidents  of  this  interesting  novel,  any  idea  of  the  inteito 
variety  of  aspects  in  which  the  sanctity  of  our  moral  obligations  is  enforced,  m§ 
distinguished  from  that  rigidity  of  conventional  purity  which  is  but  as  the  mere 
dry  bones  of  social  virtue.  It  would  be  impossible  to  anbrd  any  idea  of  the  hearty 
wholesome  love  of  one's  fellow  creatures  which  abounds  in  eveiy  passage  of  tM 
work.    But  we  must  hasten  to  the  catastrophe ! 

After  being  driven  from  the  house  of  Mr.  Bradshaw,  a  disgraced  and  stigmatised 
female,  the  bruised  heart,  as  we  have  said,  iSnds  repose  with  ue  morally  oourageouf 
minister,  who  was  influenced  in  his  conduct  by  motives  which  were  not  to  ha 
influenced  by  private  gain,  favour,  or  affection.  A  life  of  modest  penitence  is  the 
life  of  Ruth ;  she  becomes  the  known  attendant  and  gentle  nurse  of  the  poor,  and 
her  calling  becomes  spiritual  by  sympathy  with  the  weaknesses  and  temptations  of 
the  world !  At  a  time  when  the  pestilence  of  the  cholera  rages  with  so  much  fttry^ 
that  all  refuse  in  terror  to  assist  as  nurses  in  the  fever  ward  of  the  Infirmary,  th# 
intrepid  Buth,  with  a  courage  inspired  by  a  sense  of  duty,  accepts  the  post,  and 
wins  the  kind  prayers  of  the  living  and  the  dying  I  Thus  she  atbacts  the  tardr 
blessings  of  those  lips  which  might  formerly  have  cursed  her,  and  the  hearts  of  all 
are  turned  to  her  with  gentleness  and  love !  here  in  the  borough  where  the  hntory 
of  her  disgrace  had  been  a  bye- word,  and  made  her  boy  hide  his  &oe  from  thoM 
who  should  have  been  his  playmates. 

The  close  of  the  life  of  our  heroine  is  the  least  to  our  taste.  Scarcely  is  the 
cholera  reported  to  be  declining,  and  Buth  is  released  for  a  time  fimn  the  absorbbiff 
duties  of  the  infirmaij,  than  the  principal  surgeon  of  the  infirmary  is  representsd 
as  bavins  aprivatepatient  who  has  caught  the  disease,  and  for  whom  a  nnrse  is  sought. 
Buth  undertakes  the  office.  The  patient  is  her  seducer.  She  nevertheless  performs 
the  sad  duties  of  nurse,  but  retires  before  the  patient  enjoys  returning  conciooft* 
ness.  To  die,  however!  and  her  coflin  is  visited  by  the  miserable  creaturs,  whom 
the  fi-shionable  world  will  be  under  no  obligation  to  the  writer  for  having  selected 
f^om  their  class.  A  more  empty  specimen  of  humanity  is  rarely  introduoed  into  • 
novel.  We  recognise  no  two  qualities  in  this  creation,  but  cunning  and  selflshneM 
in  early  youth,  which  appear  to  have  only  intensified  in  matnrer  years. 

"^  e  recommend  this  novel  to  careAd  perusal.  It  will  be  feuna  to  contain  many 
a  useful  lesson  of  every-day  morality,  which  would  be  found  exceedingly  valuabn 
if  it  were  of  more  frequent  currency  in  titie  world.  We  live  in  an  age  inien  there 
is  notoriouslv  too  much  of  the  pharisee  abroad — too  much  aflent  muttering  of 
«  Thank  God,  I  am  not  as  other  men  are  t"  We  have,  in  truth,  a  good  deal  of  the 
t/ompeting  forth  of  a  noisy  and  pompous  philanthropy,  which  prolines  to  be  more 
disposed  to  include  the  whole  world  in  its  embraces,  which  it  cannot,  than  per- 
eonaUy  to  aid  in  niBing  the  sinner  from  degradation.    Our  virtue  is  so  pure  that 
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we  ahrink  from  ooateet  with  yiee ;  thtragh  if  we  were  to  beHere  the  phibmtiiropufa 
of  the  day,  our  principles  axe  to  lofty  as  indeed  to  be  heafea-inspired.  11m  great 
^oestion  which  is  raised — and,  we  may  say,  met — ^in  this  book  of  Kuth,  is  a  sodtal 
mMma  exceedingly  difficult  of  solntioa.  We  beUeve  the  ease  of  the  fictitious 
beimne,  as  shadowed  forth  in  this  woi^,  is  dealt  with  by  the  author  with  pro- 
priety and  with  discretion,  and  in  a  Christian  spirit.  Upon  so  difficult  a  questioay 
who  shall  be  desired  to  say  more  ? 

Before  we  part  with  this  work,  perhaps  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  notice  the 
iMeful  ^practical  leseoa  which  may  be  derived  from  the  sketch  contained  in  tibte  flnt 
Tolume,  namely,  that  of  Mrs.  Mason's  dresa-making  establishment.  It  is  obviously 
intended  b^  the  writer  to  attract  attention,  and  it  is  right  that  profit  should  be 
taken  oi  tine  occasion.  We  may  take  Mrs.  Mason's  e^bfishment  as  a  type  of 
Bany.  Here  we  are  told  that  the  head  of  the  establishment  Mn»mmi  that  her  girls 
always  had  some  friend  to  go  to  on  Sundays,  without  ghring  henelf  the  trouble  of 
ascertaining'  wheAer  that  were  the  case  or  not.  Such  was  not  the  case  with  Ruth. 
It  was  in  one  of  these  protracted  stnllingB  the  poor  girl  was  led  awav  from  tlie 
path  of  virtue !    The  plain  practical  tram  is,  that  the  heads  of  such  establishmentB 

re  too  freqnently  utterly  careless  of  the  morals  or  domestic  oomfi>rt  of  the  young 

•'       "^     "^^  ^- "^-^  ibarge. 


entmsted  to  tiieir  el 
We  perceive  the  author  reserves  the  right  of  pubUoation  in  fVanoe.  We  cannot 
think  it  likely  to  be  very  popular  with  our  friends  across  the  Channel.  With  us  the 
work  ia  **  at  home." 


X%e  Fofimus  of  the  OolvUle  Family  ;   or,  a  Cloud  with  a  Silver  Lininff.    A  Christmas 
Story.    By  Fbank  E.  Smedlst,  author  of  '*  Frank  Fairlegh,"  &c.,  &c. 

Tks  '*  Fortunes  of  the  Colville  Family  **  was  advertised  for  publication  more  than 
a  year  ago  under  the  title  of  "  A  Cloud  with  its  Silver  Lining,"  and  was  intended 
to  appear  at  Quutmas,  1861 ;  but  the  author^s  illness  prevented  its  completion, 
and  tibe  MS.  was  set  aside  for  many  months.  Meanwhile  a  popular  authoress  an- 
nouBoed  and  published  another  '■*'  Cloud  with  a  Silver  Lining,"  and  Mr.  SmecUey 
had  to  re-christen  his  book.  We  are  very  glad  it  has  at  last  made  its  i^pearanoey 
though  with  the  loss  of  its  original  nebular  attractions,  for  it  is  in  every  way  a  very 
agreeable  addition  to  the  many  excellent  books  of  the  same  class  that  have  appeared 
during  die  last  two  months.  Lake  all  Mr.  Smedley's  works  it  abounds  with  oomio&I 
deaeripticms,  and  overflows  with  pieces  good,  bad  and  indifferent.  But  better  ihr 
Iban  fdl  this  is  die  kindly,  healthy  spirit  that  pervades  every  page  of  it.  Nowhere 
thcoQghout  the  story  is  right  feeling  ever  sacrineed  on  the  altar  of  the  comic  rnuse-^ 
and  this  is  saying  much  for  a  writer  whopossesses  Frank  Fairlegh's  keen  peroep- 
ticn  and  intenselove  of  the  ridiculous.    Toung  people  will  read  the  Colville  Fanmy 


pJeasnre,  particularly  the  account  of  the  schoolboy's  doings  at  Dr.  Dookee^- 
tor's,  which  is  capital,  and  unquestionably  the  best  part  of  the  story. 


jigathtfe  Bueband.    A  Novel.    By  the  Author  of  <<  Olive"  and  <<  The  Head  of 

the  Family." 

Lixx  the  authoress's  preceding  works,  **  Agatha's  Husband  "  is  a  tale  of  the  aflbc- 
tlons,  graoeAiBy  and  eloquently  written.  Now,  as  heretofore,  the  writer  is  great 
in  hCT  own  department,  which  may  be  said  to  bo  the  dramatic  exposition  of  certain 
fbrms  of  love,  and  the  delineation  of  character  as  developed  by  those  phases  of  the 
passion.  Hitherto  her  study  has  been  confined  to  this  particular  branch  of  human 
nature,  and  the  mastery  she  has  acquired  over  it  leads  us  to  hope  that  we  may  soon 
see  her  exploring  "  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new,"  where  the  like  success  will 
doubtless  attend  her  labours. 

The  reader's  interest  in  the  story  is  sustained  by  the  high  passion  to  which  it 
rises  ia  parts  and  by  the  writer's  enthusiasm,  in  spite  of  some  deficiency  in  artistic 
skill  apparent  in  the  construction  of  the  plot.  Agatha,  a  noble-hearted  and^  high- 
spirited  girl,  unaccustomed  to  self-discipline,  left  an  orphan  and  alone  in  the 
worid,  ia  a  fit  of  disgust  at  "her  desolate  position  marries  her  ^ardian's  brother, 
who  is  ^'^fjAj  ui  love  with  her,  before  she  has  any  feeling  for  him  but  that  of 
esteem.  The  knowledge  that  her  guardian,  his  brother,  ha&  embezzled  her  fortune, 
sad  the  erroneous  belief  that  she  had  loved  her  guardian,  sink  deep  into  the  heart 
of  die  stem,  proud  husband,  and  give  rise  to  a  tender  but  impenetrable  reserve  or 
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hiB  part  wluch  has  Che  effect  of  goading  the  young  wife,  who  is  ignofant  of  Uie 
causes  mat  are  destroying  her  husband's  peace,  first  into  indignation  and  finally 
into  love. 

The  first  yolume  and  the  last  part  of  the  third  are  the  best  parts  of  the  wotk. 
The  characters  of  Agatha,  Major  Haiper  and  Harmaduke  Dugdale  are  excellent 
delineations. 


J%$  SkWry   tf  an  AthpUd  Child,    By  Obilaxdznb  JswBBvnT.       Gxmnt  and 

Of  all  the  new  gift-books  for  young  people  which  we  haye  seen  this  year,  tha 
**  History  of  an  Adopted  Child/'  is  incomparably  the  best.  Genius,  as  distinguished 
firam  talent  or  deyemess,  is  perceptible  in  most  of  Miss  Jewsbuxy's  writings^  and  in. 
thij  charming  yolume  it  is  not  wanting.  The  healthy  tone  of  the  moral  teaching, 
the  noble  rehgious  feeUnff  {{at  remoyed  from  the  unimpressiye  cant  poured  forth  so 
plentifully  in  books  for  uie  young),  are  sure  to  produce  an  exceUent  effect  on  aU 
readers  of  unyitiated  mind,  whether  they  be  young  or  old ;  while  the  artistic  truth 
and  yigour  with  which  the  characters  of  the  tale  are  conceiyed  and  worked  out, 
ffiye  it  all  the  interest  of  a  genuine  autobiography.  Children  will  not  know  why 
taey  prefer  Clarissa  Donnelly's  account  of  herself  and  her  conduct,  to  the  stories  of 
nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  the  model  youn^  ladies  they  meet  with,  in  the  bodke 
written  expressly  for  their  amusement  and  instruction ;  but  their  parents  ought  to 
be  aware  uiat  it  is  because  "the  Adopted  Child"  is  a  yeritable  human  bdng,  and 
not  a  model  at  all. 


KmOf  a  TaUfoT  the  Twilight.    By  the  Author  of  "  The  Story  of  a  Family,"  &c. 

An  inaguratiye  story  of  considerable  merit,  preying  the  writer's  capability  of  doing 
well  in  another  and  a  higher  branch  of  fiction  thim  that  in  which  she  has  hitherto 
appeared  before  the  public.    To  our  taste,  Nina  is  unquestionably  the  beat  thing 
she  has  produced.    Here  we  haye  the  clearness  and  yigour  of  thought  and  exprea- 
flion  that  characterised  the  authoress's  former    works,  and  a  great  deal  more 
poetical  feeling  and  warmth  of  imagination.    The  story  is  laid  in  the  10th  oentniy, 
in  the  Weiss  nieht  wo  of  Spanish  history.    Nina,  a  Spanish  maiden — a  Princess  of 
Ba^elona,  as  she  is  called — is  dispoiled  of  her  inheritance  by  a  wicked  uncle  to 
whose  tender  care  she  had  been  committed  when  an  infant,  and  though  reported  to 
be  dead,  is  Hying  in  the  harsh  keeping  of  one  of  her  uncle's  satellites.    The  first 
eight  years  of  her  life  are  spent  in  the  wilds  of  the  Pyrenees,  Hie  next  six  in  the 
focky  and  uninhabited  island  of  San  Puhlo,  on  the  south  east  coast  of  Spain.    The 
ojdj  human  beings  she  oyer  saw,  are  the  man  and  his  wife  with  whom  she  liyea, 
and  tibeir  senrant.     Her  only  companions  are  the  wild  sea-fowl  and  the  goats. 
The  child's  character,  as  it  eyolyes  itself  from  these  sayago  elements,  is  weu  and 
delicately  delineated.   At  last,  in  one  of  her  exploring  expeditions  among  the  rocks, 
she  comes  upon  a  cayem  where  a  braye  knight  has  been  a  prisoner  for  fiye  years 
for  purposes  best  known  to  Nina's  uncle,  who  is  his  bitter  foe,  as  well  as  Nina's. 
The  kmght  iUyar,  who  had  been  brought  up  at  her  father's  court,  soon  makes  out 
who  she  is,  and  does  his  best  to  indoctrinate  her  with  the  habits  and  feelings  of  a 
princess.     They  escape  together  to  the  house  of  the  knight's  mother,  into  whose 
charge  he  ddiyers  his  little  liege  lady  while  he  goes  forth  to  prepare  the  way  for 
her  restoration  to  her  fathei^s  throne.    The  young  girl,  long  accustomed  to  t^ 
freedom  of  sayagc  life  and  the  sole  society  of  goats  and  rocks,  finds  herself  tram- 
melled by  the  proprieties  of  ciyilised  life,  and  runs  away.    She  falls  into  the  handa 
of  the  Moors,  and  is  presented  as  a  prize  to  his  wife,  a  Christian  lady,  by  the 
Caliph.     After  two  years,  she  accidentally  encounters  Alyar,  who  e&cts  her 
release  and  her  restoration  to  her  rightful  honours.     Such  good  seryioe  is  of 
course  rewarded  with  the  hand  of  the  lady,  whose  heart  has  long  been  his.     The 
descriptions  of  scenery  are  excellent,  graphic,  and  poetical,  in  no  common  degree. 
Nina  herself  is  a  ^ceftd  conception,  trutafully  and  sracefully  wrought  out.     This 
Tale  for  the  Twilight  is,  we  repeat,  a  charming  little  yol.,  and  would  well  stand 
the  lull  light  of  day. 
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Wb  emerge  from  a  Ug  hoteL  the  biffgest  of  all  bie  hotela — a  perfect  great  pyramid 
of  an  hotel.  Nearlj  ul  the  Marseilles  hotels  are  big,  but  the  Hotel  des  Empereurs 
la  the  giant  of  them  all.  We  oast  an  admiring  glance  at  its  acres  of  walls  towering 
«p  behind,  and  its  legions  of  white  jalousied  windows,  and  then  we  find  ourselves 
in  a  TBst  broad  street,  glaring  in  the  hot  penetrating  sunshine,  save  where  the 
double  rows  of  large,  but  scorched  and  thirsty  and  dusty  looking  trees,  cast 
Bnoertain  ahade  down  upon  the  crowded  nanes;  and  the  broad  thorough&ro 
flrammed  with  dili^^enoes  and  omnibusses,  wiui  wagons  pQed  with  bales  and  caaksy 
with  porters  sweating  and  panting  beneath  aggrayatmff  loads — ^in  fine,  with  all  the 
eiementa  of  the  roaring  traffic  of  a  great  commercial  city.  But  how  unlike  our 
own  liTerpoola,  or  GUsgows,  or  Hulls.  Eyery  soul  in  the  street,  drivers  of  wains 
ind  bearers  of  loads,  are  swarthy  Eastern  looking  fellows ;  with  black  eyes  that 
flash  from  under  their  olive  foreheads  and  tangled  elf  locks — and  ragged  clothes 
and  anna  that  are  continually  flourished  in  a  transport  of  gesticulation.  We  aie  in 
the  heart  of  the  fiery  southern  race.  The  Saracen  blood  is  boiling  all  round ;  and 
no  wander  it  boils,  beneath  that  sun  which  comes  scorchingly  down  in  one  con- 
tinuous red  hot  intensity,  bakinff  men's  skins  and  seething  their  brains,  and  making 
•very  little  object  about  of  ar<mitectural  detail  or  featiun  or  costume,  stand  out 
with  an  unshnnking  deamess  and  decision  strange  to  the  native  of  the  misty 
north.  Let  us  then  turn  up  this  shaded  street  and  walk  in  the  deepest  and  coolest 
ef  &e  shadow.  Ton  continue  to  be  struck  with  the  great  size  and  massiveness  of 
the  houses,  which  surpass  even  those  of  the  old  fashionable  quarters  of  Paris ;  mag- 
nificent structures  they  are.  Look  up  at  the  architectural  grandeur  and  enormous 
dqrth  of  these  great  Porte  Oocheres ;  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  deliciously  mtia 
krterior  square,  clustered  witli  vines,  and  oranges,  and  fig8-~and  most  probably  a 
sprinkling  fountain  pattering  among  the  leaves,  the  four  interior  sides  of  the 
mansion  rising  round  that  household  garden  like  smooth  cli£b  guarding  and  hiding 
some  oasis  glen,  and  echoing  to  the  songs  of  the  birds  whose  cages  are  hung 
amongst  the  boughs.  There  is  something  very  delightful  in  this,  the  ordinary 
anangement  of  great  French  houses,  and  you  see  handsome  specimens  on  the  best 
pait  m  the  BonJevards ;  but  to  appreciate  the  Aill  gratefulness  of  the  retreat  in  all 
its  fireahness  and  perfluned  ereenery  from  the  dust  and  glare  and  fieroe  sunshine 
of  the  stzeet,  you  must  visit  ihe  great  southern  cities,  and  notably  Marseilles.  But 
we  must  push  on.  Crossing  an  open  space,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  a  glaring 
wooden  erection  painted  all  manner  of  gay  and  strikiog  colours,  and  very  like  a 
pagoda  at  YauzhaU  or  Cremome,  the  square  around  and  the  caf^s,  all  with  their 
Tast  windows  open,  are  crowded  with  swarms  of  chattering  swarthy  men.  Nine- 
tenths  of  them  are  smoldng  either  cigars  or  mild  'pvpet  cigarettos,  and  nearly  as 
many  are  jotting  down  entries  in  little  memorandum  books.  All  sorts  of  bisaire 
eostnmes  abound ;  strange  light  shooting  coats,  wonderfully  braided — fancy  blouses 
got  up  in  the  most  flashy  style  of  tailoring ;  hats  of  every  make,  size,  and  hue,— 
wide-awakes,  jockey  caps,  and  broad-brimmed  straw  sombreros, — ^the  European 
eostume  in  all  its  modifications,  every  now  and  then  relieved  by  the  fez  of  a  Greek 
or  Levantine ;  the  kilt  and  embroidered  jacket  of  an  Albanian,  or  the  substantial 
turban  and  rich  flowing  robes  of  a  majestio  looking  old  Turk.  The  pagoda  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  'Chan^  or  Bourse  of  aarseUlea ;  and  the  varioualy- 
dressed,  cigar-smoking,  ooflee-drinking    crowd,  are  the  speculators,  merchants^ 

rits,  and  others,  who  congregate  round  such  places.  Getting  dear,  however,  of 
busy  hum  about  the  rentes  and  the  rise  and  the  fall  of  foreign  funds,  and 
native  railway  stock,  we  still  push  on.  We  traverse  deep  tunnels  of  streets — ^we 
pass  smsll  open  squsies,  each  with  its  cluster  of  scorched  trees  and  soothing  fonn- 
tain ;  we  look  down  streets  where  fly  all  manner  of  European  flags  over  the  abodes 
of  ^e  various  oAisulsr  authorities ;  and  then^  afl»r  traversing  a  region  of  great 
ateliers  and  mannfsctories,  always  keeping  on  toe  rise  and  sometimes  at  a  tolerablv 
•teep  rate,  we  find  ourselyes  in  a  sort  of  not  very  handsome  pubUo  garden  with 
■tasted  shrubs  and  serpentining  walks,  and  a  reasonable  sprinkling  of  the  fair 
MarsrillaiaseH.  The  town  is  now  mainly  beneath  us,  but  we  wUl  not  yet  look 
down,  we  have  to  dimb  still  higher.  Ijet  us  rather  cast  a  passing  glance  at  the 
ladies  of  Marseilles.  The  toilettes  of  most  of  the  great  provincial  towns  of  France 
are  far  from  being  Parisian— 4hey  are  generally  too  gaudy  and  frappant,  they  want 
harmony  and  repose.    The  finery  is  often  worn  with  great  graoe  and  piquancy,  but 
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the  yeiy  notion  thai  it  if  finenr  mils  all.  If  a  wvnanTt  dreM  stxikes  before  th» 
woman,  she  is  oyerdretted.  If  tne  eye  instinctiTely  catches  the  flutter  of  maay^- 
hued  ribbons  or  the  flash  of  brightaome  laoe,  rather  than  the  graoe  of  drapetr  and 
the  flowing  lines  of  personal  contour,  the  charm  of  pexfect  costume  is  g<me,  ana  yoo. 
pnmounoe  the  wearer  to  be  net  dressod  but  dreosy.  In  icspect  t»  tka  iapesinft 
■utter,  howeyer,  the  Marseilles  ladies  must  have  d«e  josliee.  They  dress  sin^ 
and  elegantlyt  and  they  hare  a  metropolitan  air  of  ease  a&d  graoe  of  caraaga 
which  you  will  Bad  neither  at  Bourdeaux  nor  Lyosk  Bui  the  ^^ent  eham  is  Uta- 
atately  oriental  air  with  which  they  glide  along ;  there  is  Sameen  Uood  Im  thoaa 
tfval-shiqped  eyes  and  loii||  eye  lashes,  and  that  intsnaaly  bkak  ssid  ^oasy  ~ 
bsaided  oyer  foreheads  which  poets  would  call  oliye,  but  plaia  and  ptueaia 
duals  would  pfonouaoe  daiuy  sallow.  The  legulaiiiy  of  fcatiuei  is 
eastern  peoulaaiity.  We  of  the  west  and  the  north  haye  it  aei.  8ei 
Norman  features,  although  perradcd  by  the  same  types  of  tempetamsnty  diflsr 
m«ch  from  each  aa  much  as  hats  oan  do.  The  oriental  is  eaat  in  a  fir  bmi» 
unyaried  mould.     At  Manefllea  you  see  the  same  uese  a  huadiad  tiaMa  in  a. 


Up  stfl],  and  fiar  aboya  the  garden,  we  are  ascending  a  rooky  height,  and  a 
jrnll  it  is.  How  bare  and  soorehed  and  intensdy  dry  is  the  sofl.  Hera  a  bit  oJT 
humt-up  turf  of  the  oonsisteBoy  end  colour  of  tinder,  but  fiur  »are  freq^nentjy 
mains  of  reddish,  rusty,  iron-looking  rook  heaying  up  through  the  partial  sml 
seanty  soil,  which  the  sun  has  burned  and  loosened  unt^  it  has  beesnae  Utde  ssmd. 
dust,  which  the  keen  mistral  or  north  wind  has  soatterad  in  the  air.  Hen  and  1S 
you  come  upon  a  ruinous  old  stone  wall,  or  an  ancient  quarry  in  apv^eeting  i 
of  rocky  stiil  littered  with  piledoun  blocks  ef  cut-ent  alone.  Ihera  dwfil 
liaards.  Go  gently  up,— -the  whole  heap  is  idiye  with  these  mesaab 
entity.  Make  a  sudden  mewuisnt  or  gesture  and  there  ia  a  sort  of  unv 
of  yellow  strsakin^  the  greyish  and  reddish  stones,  and  in  an  instant  the  live 
has  yanidied  and  u  snugly  stowed  in  the  reoeasee  of  the  ruin.  Those  wbeea 
of  a  lieaid  are  founded  upon  the  alow-moTing  afaiggish  eraatnrea  whiflh  we  i 
tiaMS  catch  a^impse  of  in  England,  or  upon  those  amphibious  gentlemen  tiie  efta^ 
who  look  like  spoued  frogs,  can  Ibrm  no  conoeption  (tf  the  lithesome  activity  ani 
acile  graceftdness  of  the  southern  lissrd,  as,  after  watching  you  for  an  ittstant  amt 
of  his  glittering  black  ejres.  as  keen  as  needle  points,  he  mskes  a  sudden  daiV 
perhaps  slong  a  perpendicular  surftoe,  so  quiekly  that  the  e^  can  oateh  only  n 
shootmg  yellow  streak,  and  yanishes  into  hie  own  particular  chink,  leaving  peihapn 
only  the  very  tip  of  hia  little  waving  tail  to  prate  of  his  whereahoota.  I)e  not 
flatter  yourself,  however,  that  you  have  him  at  an  advantage ;  advance  another 
step,  and  in  goes'the  tm  into  the  darksome  deft.  The  liaaid  is  tktr  imif  in  thm 
inmost  recesses  of  his  old  wall  lodging. 

Let  us  (^anoe  upwards  now.  A  aqpan  strung-looking  building  eaoa  tin  hill^ 
with  embrasures  and  a  drawbridge,  and  in  the  centre  something  which  laoha 
like  a  steeple ;  it  is,  in  truth,  at  once  a  fort  sadachureh,-- theahiineofNotns 
Dame  de  la  Garde,  the  peculiar  patroness  of  the  Meditenanean  sailors,  and  An 
prime  hope  and  resource  whenever  the  wind  freshens  to  a  douUe-ieefed-tofsaiL 
nreese  of  the  fishermen  who  man  the  £Bluocaa  and  cals^an  boats  about  the  ooast^ 
There  is  here  an  ancient  image  oi  the  virgin  carved  in  olive  wood,  whidi  is  esteemed 
as  being  hi  more  adapted  to  save  ships  than  nautical  sldll  or  codhiess  in  danger^ 
and  to  which  accordingly  Antonio  or  Gillaume,  when  struck  with  a  s^all,  putsy 
piteous  cries,  instead  of  shinning  up  the  ratlines  and  getting  in  the  canvas.  IVV 
oross  the  dzawbridae,  mount  oertain  stone  stepe,  and  And  ounelvea  on  the  battla* 
nentSk  Now  then  for  a  glimpse  at  HaiseilleSk  The  town  lies  beneath  your  foat^ 
■  ■  aoo  the  sweep  of  the  coastline  is  broken  by  a  regular  basin  eoaununieating  bjr  n 
narrow  neck  with  the  sea.  The  baain  is  ciroular  and  its  aldse  an  fonned  of  ~^ 
eohr  stumps  of  great  grey,  high-stacked,  eloaely  piled  houssa.  Thsas  rise 
aluoye  and  above  the  other,  like  the  esats  of  an  amiplnthealnk-^tha  water  fon 
the  arena.  See  how  dossly  Msiseiiles  is  paoked.  It  was  tne  hason  whick 
duoed  the  dty,— the  Greeks  of  old  found  out  the  plaoey  and  the&r  tsmpkB  and  ah 
anofroM  tiie  inlet  froas^e  fine  Mediterranean  sea.  They  never  fonded  a  uHy^ 
these  Greeks^  in  a  wrong  plaee,  and  so  ^t  proves  of  this  one.  Old  MMsiUn  C 
fished  Hke  ne^  Maiseillas.  The  harbour  was  and  is  iU  henrty-'-^he  eali 
life  blood ;  obaerve  ^e  peenUar  oontnst  between  the  duAy  grsy  ef  the  hi 
ftedeepbhieof  the  intend  pateh  ef  sea.    The  ossan  iainthaveryeantiaeflfaa 

tawn,— the  bnildingi  fence  it  in,  and  engirAe  it»— it  lies  sleeping  in  thsar  embtasiv 
pethiipathe  enlyinainnalntlnirocidef  a  greatcttyMUnMndandfaiai^vilk 
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am  MMll  im&mng  exotpCed,— «  deep  lagooB  ooBiATmioBtin;  direedy  wiftli  1iie( 
B«t  vfcflt  er  tlie  lommiidiiig  kndmpe, — ^it  ie  tibe  true  ProveBCftl  aoeiiery. 
sH  rooks  sBd  dast,  Intrd,  hot)  glaxiDg  and  psrehed, — all  nmsd  MsnexUee  ibey  rinv 
— 4il  akmpthe  m»  ooait  you  may  tee  then  inlaad,  fftmMuimi^  and  eufcdng  ia  tk» 
l|j||^tandmr«r.    Tlie Ikie m tiie Ftaim abovt— 

"llie  diy  parched  land,  wlwrrin  no  waten  Im,* 


to  yovr  nMOuny.  The  eoontiy  looka  like  the  cinden  of  a  homt* 
19  wrld;  not,  fiowercr,  abeolately  without  green,^-A  dark,  sombre  and  Bometiniee 
neyiah  greea.  Wherever  there  clmgs  the  fainteet  onut  ef  dusty  eoil  to  the  rooka, 
ttM  mgippuh,  ptiggiah  oUTe  atands  in  rows  grey  with  the  flying  dost,  and  mrairlinig 
TiiiM  stnlflh  m  ng^ed  ofauters  beneath  the  treea.  BTerywhere,  too,  the  zocky 
^  ef  the  fadU-adea  ere  q>eoklBd  with  white  dota,— yon  may  oount  thooaanda  ; 
le  m  thick  ae  Aeep  gnzimr  in  a  field.  These  are  the  battddet  or  oountry 
I  ef  te  Manerlles  eitj.  These  btiildinga  are  white-washed  to  an  ineh  of 
Udss  ;  the  rooCi  are  flat ;  high  walls  secure  priyacy  to  each,  and  sombre 
OjJiiuseea  stand  in  soleBa  giiard,  grimhr  and  darkly  green,  amid  the  glare. 
Snrf  wami  in  MarseilleB  decoitly  off  is  the  premietor  of  a  baetide.  The  town 
enmot  eonveniently  extend  into  open  and  airy  fEmbourgs,  so  he  haa  at  once  his  city 
aad  kia  cunutry  bowse.  The  bastide  is  a  Marseilies  necceesary  of  life.  In  the  swelter 
ef  &e  erowded  and  confined  streets  a  regolar  dwelling  would  be  injnrioua  to  health 
flBd  deatiuutifc  to  oomflsrt.  80  every  spare  moment  he  can  snatch  firom  bnelMsa 
tiw  Msaeiliea  extiaea  ia  loongittg  at  his  bastide,  smoking  in  its  darkened  bat  my 
win  am,  Iseatfaing  tiie  evening  freshness  en  its  flat  roof,  or  lyin^  in  wait  with  • 
fiiwling-piece  or  pistol  to  rimot  chMlrm^  a  kind  of  thniah,  forming  the  principal 
gnae  of  the  HaneiUes  eoekney. 

Bat  if  the  land  be  brown  and  grey,  and  burnt  and  barren  to  see— iom  to  the 
•eetn.  What  a  oontraat  Waa  there  ever  each  a  wondrous  pieoe  of  deepest  purest 
■iuia  Chu  tint  ia  ao  prof^and  as  to  be  almost  imperial  purple,  l^ere  is  a  sea  fiir 
juv,  werdiy  of  Keptone^s  dwelling  place— worthy  of  the  nymphs  and  the  tritoaa 
with  their  oondw — worthy  of  Amphitfito^  in  her  car  of  shells.  Somewhat 
tfJeimit  flna  ftom  tiie  moody,  clayey  abommation  whudi  ebba  and  flows  at  Mar* 
grte  sad  laves  the  wbeels  of  DBthing  machinea.  Our  own  western  waters  are  fiir 
mipaiMM  ia  pent  ef  desomesa  and  colour  to  the  east  coast  ocean ;  but  even  the 
meat  AtiaBBtic  blae  is  weak  and  than  compared  with  the  true  Mediterranean  hue. 
The  eye  spriu;!  delighted  from  the  burnt  brown  land,  to  that  fresh  bright  foaaiH 
laoed  mirror,  dotted  with  the  white  sails  of  many  ships, — ^the  ordinary  square-tigged 
of  fiorepean  traffic,  and  the  high  peaked  laiteen  canvaaa  peculiar  to  tiie  onit 


Several  islands  lie  soattered  about  off  the  harbour  month.  To  one  of  these  only 
we  will  dizeet  your  sttoBtion.  It  is  a  great  brown  rook,  with  fortificationa  on  the 
■Kiiniiil  and  wafls  and  immports,  ronning  romod  its  boundaries ;  all  Europe  haa^ 
widdn  the  last  ftw  yeans  become  aeouainted  with  its  name,  for  from  the  smnmit  ef 
tibat  eliff  the  redoobtable  Count  of  Monte  Ohristo  waa  flung  into  the  burial  plaoe 
of  the  Chateaa  d'If.  M.  Dumas's  strange  and  imaginative  story  has  given  « 
plaint  charm  to  that  ngly,  hmeaome  rook.  AH  the  dungeons  of  the  castle  acenow 
open  for  any  wanderer  who  chooses  to  explore  them,  and  bestow  %  frane  upon  the 
ixmcierge  \  and  the  pilgrimagee  are  numerous. 

« I  think,"  said  a  Marseilles  gentleman  to  me,  "  that  everybody  I  know  has  been 
to  see  the  Chateau  d'lf  except  one."  And  he  ia— "  Alexandre  Dumas.  He  is  oftea 
in  Marseilles,  but  he  waa  never  at  the  Chateau  d'If.  Dallieurtf  the  rock  is  a 
diazming  place  for  shooting  rabbits ;  there  is  a  small  garrison  there,  I  suppose  to 
defend  the  rabbifta,  whfle  the  rabbits  in  turn  show  tiieir  sense  of  the  obU^ntion  by 
Ibznishing  daily  piea,  frioasseea,  and  frioandeana  for  their  pioteotoiB." 

We  deamaid  from  the  battlements  and  enter  the  ohspeL  The  chapel!  It  looks 
like  an  ezhihstion  of  paintings— *a  email  and  not  very  well  liffhted  gallery  of  art. 
But  what  art !  From  tiie  noor  to  the  ceiling  the  place  is  hung  with  the  most 
saUime  specimenB  of  daubing  ever  brought  toeefher.  The  average  of  the  pictures 
is  below  tne  average  of  sign  painting.  Such  limbs — such  faces — such  splotches  of 
ooilour— euch  distortions  of  perspectivo.  •  But  all  the  pictures  you  observe  repre- 
sent some  calamity  or  catastrophe  of  human  life.  A  great  proportion  set  forth  the 
penlooa  condition  of  ahipa  or  boata  in  hard  weather  at  aea ;  othen  deal  with 
Looaehold  aeeiienta.  Hem  you  have  a  woman  with  her  dothea  en  Are — ^there  a 
&t  old  geatieaun  tonAliiw  down  stnni.  Bepiweatatieni  of  **  intaiwiiiig  eventa^' 
floariah  by  tiie  «e«w.     A  mm  gt/VUs^  rm  mat  iff  an  oainibw  la  mig  next 
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another  nnfoztanate  being  flung  from  his  hone.  Here  we  have  a  poor  fellow 
filling  out  oi  window,  and  to  keep  him  in  countenance  another  Tietim  is  swiai!- 
ming  betide  an  oyertuxned  boat.  All  these  pictures  are  "  Totive  offeruigs ;"  they 
nehung  there  by  the  snrviToiB  of  accidents  and  casualties  of  all  kinds,  in  sratitiide 
for  the  assumed  nelp  and  protection  of  Noirg  Jkme  d0  la  Ovardi.  The  sailorB  haT« 
tontributed  the  greater  part  of  the  collection.  Some  of  the  pictures  of  maritune 
oials  represent  certainly  a  most  terrific  state  of  things,  the  seas  toweriiu^  orer  tlie 
topmasts.  In  other  cases,  owing  either  to  the  misii&rmation  of  the  omrer,  or  a 
grudge  on  the  part  of  the  artist  against  Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde,  the  storm  repie* 
aented  is  not  quite  so  terrific  as  may  be  fi:equently  encountered  between  GraTosend 
and  the  Nore.  Chapels  of  this  kind  are  common  in  the  sea-ports  of  France.  In 
tiie  northern  provinces,  where  the  people  are  much  farther  adyanced  than  in  the 
south,  the  vessels  represented  are  almost  inyariably  mere  fishing  boats,  and  tfaa 
humblest  class  of  coasters,  showing  the  rank  in  life  of  the  offierers.  In  the  south 
you  see  great  three-masted  ships  on  yoyages  to  China  or  America  preserved  from 
some  penl,  a  puff  of  a  squall  for  instance,  not  by  the  seamanship  of  her  captain  or 
crew,  but  by  the  kind  interference  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Oarde. 

A  paragraph  more  about  the  harbour  of  MarBeiUes.  It  is  the  origin  of  the  town, 
the  pride  of  the  town,  and  the  pest  of  the  town ;  in  fact,  it  plays  the  part  botli  oC 
harbour  and  cesspool.  All  the  drainage  from,  the  circumambient  city  find  its  war, 
and  has  done  so  for  ages,  into  this  common  receptacle ;  and  as  no  tides  stir  the 
Kediterranean  there  it  lies,  there  it  rots  and  stagnates,  and  from  there  it  spreada 
throughout  the  city  pestilence  and  death.  The  Plague  at  Marseilles  is  as  celebra- 
ted a  visitation  as  the  Plague  of  London ;  and  cholera  is  awfully  fatal  when  it 
■mites  the  southern  city.  Visit  the  quays  on  a  hot  summer  or  autumn  day,  strong 
will  the  olfactory  nerves  and  mighty  the  stomach  of  the  Strang  be,  if  he  can  stand 
the  up-pouring  of  the  putrid  miasma.  The  worthy  Maraeillais  boast  that  they 
are  used  to  it,  and,  in  feust,  that  they  rather  like  it  than  otherwise — ^but  it  is 
overpowering.  The  hot  shiny  water  is  encrusted  with  a  dense  and  putrid  scum ; 
when  oars  stir  it,  the  fluid  gleams  and  flashes  in  strange  bright  colours,  and  whea 
paddle  wheels  chum  it  the  clouds  of  tjrpHoid  exhalation  sent  up  are  terrible.  It  is 
even  said  that  the  stagnation  gives  birth  to  horrid  inarticulate  forms  of  lifis,  and 
that  glutinous,  jelly-uke  snakes  and  polypi  are  to  be  seen  gliding  amid  tha 
oorrupted  depths.  The  process  of  passing  in  a  boat  over  this  salt  water  cesspool  is 
as  pleasant  as  may  be  imagined,  but  you  are  repaid  in  an  instant  after  getting  dear  of 
the  harbour  mourn.  Then  the  breeze  comes  dancing  freshly  over  the  brine,  and  the 
waves  are  as  pure  as  salt  waves  can  be.  The  graceful  feluccas  go  bending  under 
their  striped  canvass  around  you.  Perhaps  half  a  dozen  stately  steamers  are  in 
sight, — French  men-of-war  from  Toulon  and  Algiers,  or  English  mail  packets  firom 
Malta  (HT  Gibraltar.  The  Adriatic  has  sent  its  moyenage-looking  craft  wi&  peaked 
and  carved  prows,  and  the  Levant  its  quaint  zebecs  and  polacres.    Dozens  of  oano- 

Sled  boats  from  Marseilles  are  afloat,  fluttering  with  colours,  and  the  graceful  Catalan, 
shing  craft  shoot  through  the  fleet  like  greyhounds,— all  is  life,  motion  and  vivid 
colouring.  The  dark  brown  and  grey  sweep  of  the  coast, — the  peep  of  the  city 
above  the  forest  of  masts, — ^the  deep  blue  of  the  sea  and  the  bright  blue  of  the  s^, 
all  make  up  a  picture  which  it  is  well  worth  whOe  having  crossed  the  ftyx  of  the 
harbour  to  enjoy. 

THE  PALE  BLUE  LIGHT. 

BT  J.  E.  CASPXITTSB. 

Thb  pale  blue  light  is  gleaming  stall  upon  the  storm-beat  shore, 
While,  fSar  away,  the  agnal  gun  booms  through  the  breakers'  roar ; 
And  anxious  eyes  peer  through  the  night  as  wey  their  mid-watch  keep,-— 
Oh !  God  preserve  that  stately  ship  now  wrestling  with  the  de^ ! 

The  fierce  storm  howls  1   the  fated  bark  still  drifts  before  the  wind, 
The  hidden  rocks  lie  in'her  track — ^the  boundless  waves  behind ; 
The  vivid  lightning  strikes  the  mast,  but  still  their  course  they  keep, — 
The  morrow's  sun  may  never  see  that  bark  upon  the  deep. 

The  life  boat's  manned — ^they  launch  her  now  upon  the  surging  wave. 
While  still  the  pale  blue  light  shines  out,  a  warning  to  the  brave  \ 
They  aee  it  now— and,  like  a  bird,  beyond  the  rocks  they  sweep, — 
Thank  GodI  that  stately  ship  stOl ridoB  in  safety  o'er  the  deep. 
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THE  PEIDE  OF  THE  BEIDGENOETHS. 

(Cbntinued  from  the  February  Ifumher.) 

A.  UTTiiB  child — ^pale,  thm,  delicate-featured  and  bright-eyed,  lay  on 
the  ground,  his  head  resting  on  the  little  grave.  An  old  red  cloak 
ma  carefully  spread  over  his  lower  limbs.  A  girl,  about  sixteen 
yean  of  age,  reclined  beside  the  child.  She  was  tall  and  finely  formed. 
Her  dress  was  of  dark  blue  stuff,  fitting  to  her  shape  aud 
leaving  only  the  beautiful  throat  and  the  arms,  from  a  little  above 
the  elbow,  bare.  The  admirable  form  and  healthy  colour  of  the 
arms  attracted  attention  immediately,  as  she  reclined,  in  an  attitude 
the  united  dignity  and  abamhn  of  which  it  would  require  the  chisel 
of  a  Bailey  to  represent  adequately ;  words  are  useless  for  the  task. 
She  was  turned  towards  the  child,  with  her  back  towards  us ;  one 
elbow  rested  on  the  mossy  grave  and  supported  her  head,  as  she 
bent  over  him  to  catch  his  small  fiount  words ;  the  other  arm  was 
Taiaed  to  the  branches  of  the  yew  tree  which  stretched  a  little  over 
tbem,  and  which,  in  compliance  with  his  wish,  she  was  bending  down 
that  he  might  pluck  some  of  the  berries  himself.  The  child  seemed 
delighted. 

^  How  pretty  they  are  I"  he  said.  '*  I  wish  we  could  always  be 
here  Gracey,  darling !  It  is  so  hot  in  the  house !  My  head  does 
not  hurt  me  here." 

"  But,  my  sweet  pet,"  replied  Grace,  "  we  must  go  back  to  the 
viUa^  now ;  I  think  church  must  be  over,  and  your  mother  will 
wonder  what  I  have  done  with  her  little  Tom.  Shall  I  lifbyoui 
now  ?  "   and  she  made  a  motion  as  if  to  take  him  up  in  her  arms. 

''  Oh  no !  no !  '*  said  the  child ;  "  not  just  yet.  Don't  take  me 
awav  yet  Gracey,  I  have  yon  all  to  myself  here ;  and  when  you  are 
in  tne  village  your  father  and  mother  and  everybody  else  wants  you 
as  well  as  me !  Am  I  a  naughty  boy  to  say  that  ?  I  dare  say  I 
am ;  but  I  can't  help  feeling  it — indeed  I  can't.  I  do  love  you  so, 
Ozace ;"  and  he  put  his  poor  thin  arms  round  her  neck  and  kissed 
her  rosy  cheek  with  his  pale  lips.  "  Stay  just  a  little  longer  to*daj. 
It  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  get  up  here  again,  perhaps.  Thqf 
won't  let  you  stav  away  from  church  next  Sunday,  I  know.  They 
win  leave  me  with  Bettv  Carter.  Ah !  there  comes  the  sun  in  my 
eyes  again ;"  and  the  little  fellow  turned  his  head  restlessly. 

Grace  soothed  him  with  soft  words  and  caresses.  After  a  few 
minutes  his  face  lighted  up  as  if  he  had  thought  of  something 
pleasant. 

"  Gracey,  will  you  do  something  for  me  ?  " 

"  Surely,  my  darling — ^if  I  can." 

''  Oh !  you  can  do  it  easily  enough.  Don't  you  remember  one  day 
last  summer  when  you  let  down  ul  your  hair  for  me  to  play  with. 
Well !  I  don't  want  to  play  with  it  now ;  1  only  want  you  to  let  it 
all  down  and  shake  it  out  like  a  veil,  and  then  stay  where  you  are, 
and  it  will  keep  the  light  out  of  my  eyes  and  the  sun  will  look  so 
pretty  through  it." 

^  xou  are  a  strange,  whimsical  little  thing,"  said  Grace  laughing, 
bnt  beginning  to  comply  with  his  request. 

''  Ah  I  that's  nice  again !   now  I  can  see  you,  and  I  can  look  out 
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yonder  iritliout  being  blinded.  Wbat  pretty  colours  there  are  in 
your  hair  now ;  it  does  not  look  half  so  pretty  when  it  is  fastened  i^. 
!N'ow  it  looks  as  if  it  had  sparks  of  fire  and  ever  so  much  gold  in  it. 
I  don't  think  anybody  has  such  pretty  hair  as  you,  Ghrace !  *' 

"  I'm  glad  you  like  it,  dear.  I^ow,  shall  I  sing  you  that  pcetty 
hjmsi  you  adced  for  ?  and  then  we  must  go,  or  some  one  will  he  sent 
to  look  for  US.*' 

^Thank  you,  Oraee;"  and  the  child  compoeed  himself  to  listen, 
with  his  large  eyes  fixed  on  her  &ce. 

She  begta  the  air  of  the  "  Sicilian  Mariners'  Hymn "  to  Bome 
simple  English  words,  in  the  same  sweet  clear  Toice  we  lUid  befiofe 
heard. 

The  sounds  penetrated  to  the  hearts  of  other  hearers  than  little 
Tom.  Leonard,  who  had  mounted  to  the  side  of  Miss  Ghraham,  saw 
tiiat  her  livdy  eyes  were  dim  with  tears ;  and,  to  say  tiie  truth,  hia 
own  were  not  Tery  clear.  When  the  voice  had  ceased,  we  all  jso- 
vnined  in  the  Tain  hope  that  it  would  be  heard  again.  Miss  Gnhan 
did  not  move  or  speak — she  was  absorbed  in  admiration  of  what  to 
her,  too,  seemed  the  wonderful  beauty  of  that  Tillage  sid.  When 
her  song  was  ended  she  rose  from  the  ground  and  stood  at  her  &I1 
height,  while  she  shook  out  and  bound  up  those  glorious  tffnaspi  I 
liaTe  nerer  seen  such  on'  another  head,  tliough  I  hare  seen  manr 
golden  and  auburn  and  chestnut.  They  were  a  rare  mixture  of  dan: 
red,  black  and  gold,  beautifully  described  by  Anacreon — 

^  DMMiiing  inwudly^  a  dan ; 
BpanUna  g<oldeii  next  Hm  sun," 

«B  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  translates  the  couplet.  He  also  mentions  a 
oomparison  of  aimilar  loc^s  by  Ovid  to  cedar  trees  with  the  bark 
atripped.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  both  the  Oreek  and  the 
IJatin  poet  were  occasionally  faTOured  with  the  sight  of  hair  like 
€h»oe  Bridgenorth's,  though  that  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  see 
it  &lling  around  a  face  and  form  so  beautiful  as  hers  I  cannot  easify 
MieTe.  She  was  ahnost  as  tall  as  her  mother ;  and  her  slume  was 
beginning  to  assume  tiiat  perfectly  svmmetrical  dcTelopm^t  whidi 
was,  perhaps,  her  highest  beauty,  x  et  how  can  I  say  this  and  not 
do  injustice  to  that  sweet,  noble  faee  of  hers,  from  which  her  iath»'s 
eyes  beamed  with  a  softened  splendour. 

It  is  well  that  we  should  recall  thy  young  beauty,  sweet  flower  of 
femdalel  It  was  impossible  to  look  on  thee,  to  hear  thy  soul* 
moTing  Toice  and  not  to  Iotc  thee.  Yet  all  the  love  of  the  many 
who  loved  thee  could  not  shield  thy  life  from  desolating  sorrow. 

Why  was  it  that  Elizabeth  Graham  trembled  and  her  eyes  filled 
•with  tears  as  she  looked  on  you  first  P  Why  did  her  heart  yearn 
towards  you  ?  Why,  when  you  lifted  your  little  chaige  and  carried 
him  away  in  your  arms,  and  passed  from  her  sight--why  did  tlie 
place  where  you  had  been  seem  to  become  dark  ?  It  was  that  you 
were,  indeed,  beautiful ;  and  that  she  had  a  heart  to  feel  true  beauty. 
They  are  most  happy  who  are  endowed  with  IJizabeth  Graham  a 
&ciilty  of  peroeiTing  and  feeling  beautv — the  liffht  which  is  God's 
shadow  upon  earth  ;  for  it  illumines  and  gladdens  weir  own  souls  aad 
biings  them  nearer  to  him.    Those  who  have  the  gift  to  see  and 
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fed  trna  beauty  seed  not  envy  the  beautifal,  for  thej  are  as  nobly 
endowed. 

"  A  tifaiiig  of  Btauty  is  m  joy  lor  erer : 
Ito  kreUaflM  xnereMoi;  it  will  never 
Paai  into  nothingness ;  but  still  will  keep 
A  bower  qtiiet  for  us,  and  a  sleep 
Toll  cf  vweet  dreams,  and  bealra  and  quiet  breathing. 
IlMnfiflw  <m  erery  morrow  are  we  wieathiiig 
A  flowery  band  to  bind  us  to  the  earth, 
%ito  of  despondence,  of  tibe  inhuman  dearth 
Of  noble  natures,  of  the  sloomy  days 
Of  all  the  unhealthy,  and  o'er  darkened  ways 
Made  for  our  aearehing :  yes,  in  spite  of  all, 
Some  shape  of  beauty  moves  away  the  pall 
Prom  our  dark  spirits.    Such  the  sun,  the  mooni" — 

and  sndi  was  Grace  Bridgenortb.  Elizabeth  Graham  recognised  this 
tratb  when  she  beheld  her  for  the  first  time  tending  the  sick  child,  amid 
iSbe  mins  of  the  old  Gastle  of  Eemdale.  From  tnat  hour  Elizabeth's 
hrre  for  the  Tillage  girl  began ;  a  loye  that  worked  strange  things  for 
}>oth  of  them. 


^  CHAPTEE  Y. 

Al»B  SO  BSVELOPiaOfT  AKD  TIXWS  OS  THS  nOARAOl. 

It  was  a  fine  Saturday  afternoon,  about  three  weeks  afler  the  date 
•of  the  last  chapter, — I  was  taking  a  solitaiy  ramble  while  my  old  friend 
staid  in  the  house  preparing  his  sermon  for  the  morrow,  when  the 
following  words  slaruck  on  my  ear. 

•*  TJnde  Seymour !  you  are  the  very  person  I  want ;  come  here  a 
moment." 

It  was  my  niece's  voice.  I  looked  up  in  astonishment,  for  I  be- 
lieved myself  to  be  quite  alone.  I  had  not  met  a  creature  since  I 
left  the  village  an  hour  before,  with  the  intention  of  exploring,  for 
the  twentieUi  time,  the  summit  of  the  Castle  Tell.  On  geological 
thoughts  intent^  I  had  not  troubled  myself  to  look  round  among  the 
ruins  of  man's  labour,  and  was  returning  leisurely  through  the  centre 
of  the  old  castle,  when  I  heard  Elizabeth  address  me  thus. 

She  was  seated  on  the  little  grave  beside  the  yew-tree,  in  the 
sheltered  angle  where  we  had  seen  Grace  with  the  sick  child.  Her 
bonnet  lay  on  the  grass  beside  her,  and  she  sat  with  her  hands  folded 
on  her  knees,  looking  towards  me  with  a  half  smile. 

"  Come  here  a  moment,  Uncle  Seymour ;  I  want  to  speak  to  you.' * 

I  took  my  seat  beside  her,  and  laid  aside  my  hammer  and  "  oa^  of 
rubhish,**  as  she  was  pleased  to  call  the  specimens  I  had  collected. 

"  How  is  it  that  you  are  here — and  alone,  too  ?"  I  asked. 

"  I  am  here  because  I  wanted  to  come,  and  alone,  because  I  took 

food  care  not  to  let  any  one  know  where  I  was  coming.    My  aunt 
as  no  idea  that  one  can  ever  wish  to  be  alone.    Is  not  this  a  lovely 
48pot?    Don't  you  love  it  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  but  that  is  not  what  you  had  to  say  to  me,  is  it  ?  '* 
"  Not  all — though  I  like  you  to  agree  with  me,  even  about  scenery. 
1  wish  we  could  carty  that  waterfall  yonder  with  us  to  Hanover- 
sqnare  next  week !" 
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**  I  wish  we  could,  niece ;  it  might  save  me  many  a  oonoert-tieket/* 
"  Uncle,  did  I  not  hear  you  and  Mr.  Launcelot  talk  of  a  j^lan  for 
your  taking  Balph  Bridgenorth  with  you  to  London  ?  " 

''  Yes,  my  dear.  We  both  of  us  think  it  would  be  of  great  ad- 
Tantage  to  the  young  man.  Launcelot  is  quite  right ;  I  hare  seen 
enough  of  him  and  ms  scientific  tendency  to  be  sure  that  he  needs 
only  good  teaching,  and  access  to  libraries  and  museums,  to  become  a 
finit-rate  geologist  and  botanist." 

''  And  you  mean  to  offer  him  these  at  your  own  cost  ?  " 
''  Oh,  that  is  not  a  fair  way  of  putting  the  case,  Elizabeth.    I 
always  expect  a  quid  pro  quo.  Besides,  after  all  we  have  heard  of  tlie 

Eride  of  tnese  Bridgenortns,  I  do  not  suppose  either  the  youth  or  his 
ither  would  accept  such  an  offer.  No,  no ;  what  I  propose  is  to  take 
him  into  my  service  as  a  sort  of  secretary  and  curator  of  my  little 
museum.  I  really  want  some  person  in  that  capacity,  and  should 
prefer  a  youth  of  genius  like  Balph  Bridgenorth,  to  whom  the 
business  would  be  a  pleasure,  and  wnose  education  would  be  an  olv 
ject  of  real  interest  to  me." 

*'  This  is  very  kind  of  you.  Uncle  Seymour,"  said  Elizabeth,  putting^ 
her  hand  on  mme. 

''  Not  at  all,  child,  not  at  all ;  this  boy  will  liye  to  reflect  honour 
on  the  instrument  of  his  education.  Only  put  the  means  within 
his  reach,  and  you  will  see  whether  he  wiU  know  how  to  use  them  or 
not." 

"  Ah,  imcle,  your  swans  always  turn  out  to  be  geese.  However,  I 
do  believe  that  there  is  something  very  uncommon  in  that  handsome, 
solemn-looking  Ealph.  His  sister  tells  me  that  he  never  seems  to 
care  for  any  amusement  or  society ;  that  his  whole  heart  is  devoted 
to  stones  and  plants,  and  books  about  stones  and  plants.  I  dare  sa^ 
he  will  one  d^  rival  Linmeus  and  Lyell ;  and  at  all  events,  uncle,  it 
will  be  a  comfort  to  you  to  have  him  with  you,  and  to  watch  the  ex- 
pansion of  his  mind.  Do  you  know,  uncle,  I  was  thinking  of  doing 
a  little  work  in  that  way  myself,  when  you  came  upon  me  just  now.^ 

"  You,  Elizabeth ! "  and  I  laughed  heartily. 

"What  are  you  laughing  at,  uncle  ?  "  she  added,  looking  a  little 
vexed. 

"  Why,  my  dear,"  I  replied,  still  laughing,  "Tou  know  yoiur 
father  and  mother  are  pleased  to  attribute  all  your  independence  of 
character  and  unconventional  mode  of  thought  and  action  to  me ; 
and  hitherto  I  have  been  very  contented  with  the  reputation.  But, 
when  they  reproach  me  with  such  a  caprice  defimme  as  the  present,  1 
really  do  not  know.  However,  first  tell  me  who  is  the  fitiyoured 
youth  whom  you  desire  to  take  home  and  educate  ?  If  it  be  your 
cousin  ?  " — 

Elizabeth  coloured  a  little  and  laughed  a  great  deal.  At  last  she 
said, 

"  Since  you  are  so  very  stupid,  Uncle  Seymour,  I  shall  teH  you 
nothing  more,  unless  you  promise  to  take  me  back  to  the  vicarage  now 
diiectly.  Mildred  and  I  are  to  take  tea  with  you  and  your  grave 
friend.    It  is  getting  late." 

"  We  shall  be  delighted  to  have  your  company,  my  dear.  Tou 
are  a  favourite  with  Launcelot.  Put  on  your  bonnet  and  let  us 
go." 
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She  ro6e  inunediatelj,  and  after  giving  a  parting  glance  aronnd, 
ire  began  to  wind  our  way  out  ftom  the  ruins. 

"And  now,  mj  dear,  teU  me  the  meaning  of  what  you  said  juat 
now,"  I  continued,  as  we  began  our  walk  down  to  the  Tillage. 

**  Indeed  I  shall  not,  uncle,"  she  said,  with  a  gay  laugh.  ''  I  shall 
wait  till  Mr.  Launcelot  is  with  us  to  enjoy  your  matter-*of>fact^ 
scientific  way  of  joking." 

Our  conTorsation  then  turned  to  the  scenery  through  which  we 
were  passing,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tillage  which  lay  before  us. 
I  had  neyer  enjoyed  any  visit  to  Femdale  so  much  as  ihe  preseut, 
for  Elizabeth  entered  fully  into  my  opinions  and  interests  there ; 
into  all  but  my  geological  speculations,  which  she  only  shared  in  so 
&r  as  they  regarded  the  discovery  of  the  traditional  Giants'  cave, 
and  other  probable  natural  caverns  in  the  limestone  of  the  Castle 
Pdl. 

The  pretty  noise  of  the  beck  accompanied  our  talk,  and  we  paused 
frequently  to  watch  its  windings,  and  the  atmospheric  changes  on  the 
lulttope  as  we  went  along.  As  we  approached  the  village  a  few 
haman  figures  appeared  and  disappearea  on  the  scene. 

*'  There  goes  Biddy  Barnes,  with  poor  little  Tom  in  her  arms,'* 
nid  Elisabeth,  '*  I  suppose  she  has  been  up  to  the  Grange  to  get  his 
week's  medicine  from  Madam  Castlefort.  My  aunt  is  a  good 
woman,  but  if  I  were  physician  in  ordinary  to  little  Tom  Barnes,  I 
should  prescribe  a  course  of  bathing  and  nutritious  diet  instead  of 
drugs  and  bread-pudding." 

"  There  is  Soger  Thwaites  as  usual,"  I  exclaimed ;  ''  any  one 
might  know  it  was  past  seven  o'clock  on  a  Saturday  afternoon.  I 
wond^  whether  he  smokes  his  pipe  and  eats  his  porridge  every 
Saturday  evening  all  the  year  round.  He  has  done  it  every  Saturday 
that  I  liave  spent  in  Femdale  for  the  last  twenty-five  years.  And 
there  is  Dame  Thwaites  redding  up  the  garden  as  usual,  and  mounting^ 
guard  at  the  same  time  over  her  little  grandson,  while  he  leama 
to-morrow's  collect.  AJi !  woe  betide  you,  Master  Dicky  Thwaites, 
if  you  do  not  say  that  collect  to  his  reverence  in  th^  morning  better 
than  SOT  boy  in  the  parish.  It  is  whispered  through  the  whole  claas 
that  if  Dicky  were  to  lose  the  top  place  among  them  in  catechism  or 
collect,  his  grandfather  would  beat  him  with  that  oaken-stafiT  of  his, 
and  his  grandmother  would  give  him  neither  milk  nor  treacle  to  his 
porridge  till  next  Sunday." 

"  Poor  little  Dicky !  However,  they  won't  break  his  spirit,  that  is 
one  comfort !  Look  at  him  now !  His  grandmother's  back  is  turned, 
and  he  is  helping  himself  to  one  of  her  choice  pears  from  the  wall 
above  his  heiM." 

^*  Your  eyes  are  better  than  mine,  Elizabeth, — ^is  that  Mrs.  Field 
eoming  out  of  the  church  porch  ?  " 

"  No;  it  is  Mrs.  Bridgenorth  ?  " 

^  What  can  she  be  doing  there  ?  "  I  said. 

A  smile  on  Elizabeth's  mce  set  me  laughing. 

''You  are  ri^ht ! "  I  said  in  reply  to  it.  " I  am  becoming  as 
curious  as  a  native  about  every  trine  that  occurs  out  of  the  usual 
course  in  Femdale.  Now,  you  must  know  that  it  is  Mrs.  Field's 
business  to  clean  the  church  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  and  not  Mrs. 
Bridgenorth's.'^ 
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^'I  euL  aolre  the  mjitery  uncle.     Mildred  eenib  word  to  Mr. 

Laimcelot  that  she  and  I  intended  to  take  tea  at  the  Tican^  tUa 
ateoing.  Now,  I  leare  70a  to  imaeine  whetiier  good  Mn.  Field 
conld  make  all  the  cakes  essential  to  that  hi^  feast,  prepare  the  beat 
mom,  and  array  herself  in  her  Sunday  gown  in  time  rar  our  arrind,  if 
Ae  were  to  do  her  usual  woriL  in  the  chuxch.  Of  course  ahe  was 
obliged  to  procure  a  substitute  in  one  of  these  departments.'* 

^' I  wish,  then,  sbe  had  retained  Mrs.  Eridgenorth  for  the  home- 
<department  and  cleaned  the  church  herself^*' — 1  said  liffhtlj,  while 
I  watched  the  tall  fifi^ure  of  Mrs.  Bridgenorth  as  she  widked  up  the 
^ilh^, — ^*  it  is  a  reid  Inxnij  to  see  a  woman  moTO  about  like  t^ai  I 
Besmes,  I  don't  think  I  eyer  saw  Mrs.  Bridgenorth  without  a 
Innuiet.'* 

^  Well,  if  you  are  a  good  uncle  you  shall  see  her  without  a  bonnet; 
in  her  own  house  on  Monday ;  I  am  going  to  pay  her  a  yisit,  and 
will  take  yon  with  me." 

''I  would  not  answer  for  tiM  oonseqnenoes  on  my  soaeeptifcto 
keart,  if  you  were  not  to  be  there  to  take  care  of  me ;  and  if  the 
loyely  daughter  were  not  present  to  neutralize  the  effect  of  the 
motiier's  charms." 

'^Oh,  my  dear  undo !  in  the  name  of  good  taste,  let  me  ad^ove 
jon  not  to  get  into  that  silly  old  bachelor  style  of  talking  about 
«yery  pretty  woman  you  aee.  Just  as  if  it  concened  yam  whether 
m  woman  is  pretty  or  not.  Here  we  are  in  firont  of  the  yicaca^e — 
talk  to  me  about  that,  if  you  like." 

Elisabeth  could  say  and  do  what  she  liked  with  me,  as  she  well 
l:new ;  so  I  paused  with  her,  to  look  at  Launcelot's  quiet  dwelling 
«8  it  stood  back  firom  the  road,  bathed  in  the  golden  glow  of  that 
Angnst  eyentng. 

1  baye  often  described  the  yicara^  before  to  my  intimate  frienda, 
Imt  I  do  not  think  I  haye  yet  given  the  reader  a  sketch  of  i^ 
ddthough  I  intended  to  do  so  in  a  former  page.  As  he  is  sure  to 
have  one  (so,  my  niece  declares)  before  this  story  is  ended,  he  may 
.aa  well  have  it  now.  I  can  only  wish  that  it  were  in  my  power  to 
-tfansport  him  bodily  to  that  quietest  of  all  quiet  country-hooaea. 
It  was  by  &r  the  prettiest  building  in  the  yalley,  and  was  yeij 
mnch  too  large  for  its  present  occupant  and  his  establishment 
which  consisted  of  Mrs.  Field  and  her  grandson  George.  But  that 
was  of  no  consequence,  as  the  unoccupied  rooms  gave  nobody  any 
trouble,  and  added  to  the  importance  of  the  look  of  the  place,  ift 
had  large  gable-ends  and  a  multitude  of  picturesque  chimneys,  by 
which  any  one  at  all  versed  in  domestic  architecture  could  have 
learned  that  it  had  been  built  at  various  times  between  the  begin- 
niug  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth, 
aince  which  time  it  had  received  neither  addition  nor  aAteratiMk 
The  walls  were  entirely  overgrown  with  ivy,  and  the  windows  were 
numerous  enough  to  give  a  cheerful  look  to  the  old  place.  They 
were,  however,  of  all  shapes  and  sizes — most  of  them  mullioned  and 
all  glazed,  with  small  panes  and  opening  lattice-fashion  —  or, 
having  that  older  and  much  worse  fashion,  of  not  opening  at  all, — a 
heathen  abomination  to  the  apostles  of  ventilaticMi  in  those  dsg^ 
The  vicarage  stood  near  the  church  in  an  old  faahioned  ggrdei^ 
which,  being  screened  from  the  north  and  north-east  winda  by  a  \a^ 
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atone  waU  oorcrei  with  itj  and  Hiied  bj  a  belt  of  weil^nown  fiv- 
ireea^  waa  aUe  to  lepay  ita  maater'a  care,  and  yieided  him  almndaiifie 
43£§owetB  in  apiiagy  somsier,  and  antumn.  It  was  well  gnveUed 
and  taaiafidlj  laid  out.  The  (windpal  flower-beda  were  ali  together 
4tti  the  weat  aide  of  the  house,  but  whererer  a  sheltered  and  conre- 
jnent  spot  could  be  found  ekewheare  in  the  little  domain, — a  rose- 
hxuik — a  patch  of  tulipa  or  larici^Mrs — a  statelj  white  IiIt  or  a 
towcrmg  iioDjbocky  aught  be  seen  to  testify  to  the  Tiear's  low  of 
flowers. 

In  thepiaee  of  a  lawn  there  was  in  front  of  the  house  about  two 
aoea  of  grasa  land,  nianted  with  good-siaed  fruit-trees — ^apple,  pear, 
^nincfl^  pliiiA  and  wvnut,  Throuch  thia  pretty  orehard  ftak  a  path- 
way wwind»  fr<Hn  a  Uttle  gate  in  tne  village,  xnp  to  the  Ticar's  door. 
Jbt  the  rear  were  out-housea  and  a  large  kuchen  garden — and  beyond 
4ait  waa  a  sort  of  wiMemesa,  throu^  whidi  the  heek  forced  its 
noiiry  ww.  On  the  east  side  of  the  house,  between  it  and  the  churdk- 
yard  watt,  waa  a  piece  of  waate  land  with  a  natural  or  very  ancient 
aatiftaial  Boand,  out  of  which  grew  three  or  four  enormous  old  yew 
iuea,  aoeh  aa  may  be  found  here  and  tiiere  throughout  Eng^nd. 
Wordawccth  has  described  some  such — ^not  a  hnn&ed  miles  from 
JfmdaWi    aa  standing 

Of  their  own  daxknMi,  M  tlMT  stood  of  yon^ 

Kofc  loth  to  fUrnuh  wMpoxu  lor  ths  btnds 

Of  Umpbraoille  or  Percy,  ere  they  maiclied 

To  SociUaiid's  heaths, — or  those  mat  crossed  the  sea 

Aad  drew  ^or  sounding  bows  at  Axmcoor." 

These  yew8|  bein^  at  the  least  twelve  hundred  years  old,  were 
objects  of  interest  in  the  eyes  of  an  antiquary ;  and  the  vicar  was  very 
proud  of  them  as  the  oldest  things  in  Femdale,  as  well  as  the 
finest  specimens  of  their  kind  he  h^  ever  seen,  not  excepting  ''  the 
Pride  of  Lorton  Vale,"  or, 

^  Those  fraternal  four  of  Borrowdale." 

Jhaamg  the  warm  SJumnier  noons  he  was  very  fond  of  reclining  be- 
jMath  the  wid»-spreading  "  sable  roof,"  on  "  the  grasaless  floor  of 
led-browB  hue,"  there  to  meditate  or  read ;  or,  perhaps,  aa  suited 
the  mood  of  the  moment  better,  to  sink  into  a  dreamy  semi-ocHiscious 
atate,  and  with  half-abut  eves  look  sideways  along  the  valley  towards 
tiie  <mn  moor  or  upwards  to  the  rugged  heath-dad  fells,  which 
Tiewea  from  a  recumb^it  posture  seemed  inaccessible  to  any  but 
goats  and  sheep.  Those  old  yew  trees  could  tell  of  many  bygone 
^ooghts  and  feelings,  moods  and  fancies  of  my  friend  Castl^ort.  More 
perhaps^  than  his  comfortable  book-lined  study  within  the  house; 
abougn,  thai  too,  must  have  been  the  silent  witness  of  many  a  change 
of  nood  and  feature  during  the  five-and-twenty  years  of  life  he  kid 
passed  within  it.  You  entered  the  study  from  a  low  ImMid  hall, 
pared  with  erey  slate.  Th^e  was  no  light  in  thia  hall  but  that  which 
•came  from  we  front  porch ;  and  the  effect  of  the  study  when  you  went 
in  was  the  more  pleasinff  by  contrast  with  the  gloom  you  left  behind. 
It  was  rery  Mg^t  and  dieerful,  in  spite  of  the  learned  tomea  that 
covered  every  atom  of  wall.  More  than  half  one  side  of  the  room 
waa  oecnpiea  by  a  wide  window,  with  a  delicious  cushioned  seat.  An 
ample  fire-place  was  in  a  comer  near  the  window.    A  Turkey  carpet 
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oovered  the  floor,  and  a  green  baize  the  heavy  old-fashioned  table,  at 
which  my  friend  had  spent  great  part  of  his  life.  There  were  two 
arm-chairs  and  sereral  neayy  straigfat-backed  ones,  but  no  sofas  or 
lounges  of  any  kind--except  the  window-seat.  No  articles  of  taste 
or  elegance  were  to  be  seen.  No  pictures  or  engravings — no  vases 
or  busts.  No  curtains  shrouded  the  window.  Nothi^  but  a  daily- 
renewed  nosegay  in  an  earthenware  jar,  which  Mrs.  field  called  a 
heamhpot^  and  which  always  stood  in  the  middle  of  my  friend's  table  ; 
this  was  the  one  ornament  of  Launcelot's  room. 

There  was  a  door  on  one  side  of  the  fire-place  opening  on  a  pas- 
sage which  led  to  one  or  two  dark  closets  on  either  hand,  and  which 
terminated  at  another  door  communicating  with  the  kitchen.  By 
means  of  this  passsage  Mrs.  Pield  kept  watch  and  ward  over  her 
master,  and  earned  him  his  meals  without  going  through  the  halL 
But  no  one  else  used  the  passage,  as  it  was  understood  that  1^  vicar 
wished  to  keep  it  private.  He  could  go  up  to  his  bed-room  by  an 
old  stair-case  which  descended  into  one  oi  the  unused  doseta  in  this 
passage ;  and,  in  the  winter  time,  he  often  passed  weeks  together 
without  going  into  the  rest  of  the  house, — study,  bed-room,  and 
kitchen  sufficing  for  all  his  in-door  necessities.  But,  as  I  have  already 
intimated,  there  were  many  other  rooms  both  above  stairs  and  below. 
Above  were  bed-rooms  and  closets,  and  "passages  that  led  to 
nothing ;"  below,  there  was  one  large  room  which  nad  always  been 
shut  up ;  it  contained  nothing  but  a  heap  of  lumber, — chiefly  old 
fiishioned  toys  for  children ;  a  go-cart,  a  swing,  a  baby's  chaise,  &c, 
relics  of  a  race  long  since  grown  to  manhood.  It  was  called  ^ 
old  nursery,  though  even  Mrs.  Field's  memory  contained  no  legends 
of  the  children  who  used  to  play  there.  The  door  of  this  room  was 
in  the  hall,  and  close  at  hand  was  the  door  of  a  much  livelier  place— 
the  kitchen. 

This  was  the  gem  and  glory  of  the  vicarage.  I  never  opened  the 
door  and  looked  in  without  being  dazzled  by  the  refulgence  of  Mrs. 
Field's  pots  and  stew-pans,  plates  and  dishes.  The  sun  always  shone 
with  meridian  splendour  there,  or  the  pine  logs  biased  like  the  mid- 
night beacon  of  a  lighthouse  on  the  broad  snovry  hearth.  The  red 
tiles  of  the  floor,  I  used  to  think,  were  sufficient  of  tiiemselves  to 
cook  any  amount  of  dinners,  they  threw  up  so  warm  a  glow  over 
everything.  I  never  saw  any  place  warmer,  gayer,  more  cosy-looking 
or  more  excelling  in  the  virtue  of  cleanliness.  Moreover  there  was 
always  a  pleasant  smell  of  baking  or  fruit-preserving  in  the  vicarace 
kitchen;  ''it  stole  upon  the  sense  like  the  sweet  north"  the 
moment  you  opened  the  door.  Something  not  quite  so  pleasant 
stole  also  upon  the  sense  very  frequently,  viz.,  Mrs.  Field's  voice 
scolding  her  grandson,  or  George's  anunated  remonstrance  and 
speech  of  self-vindication  m  reply ;  still  that  kitchen  haunts  one  of 
tne  greenest  spots  in  my  memory's  waste. 

Not  so  the  best  parlour, — ^this  was  always  a  melancholy  place  to 
me ;  though  the  room  was  a  good  room  enough  and  commanded  a  fine 
view  up  the  valley  from  its  two  bay  windows.  Upon  this  apartment 
Launcelot  had  exercised  his  taste  and  spent  his  little  snare  money 
twenty-five  years  before,  when  he  expected  to  instal  his  bride  there. 
The  rose-coloured  hangings  and  sofa-covers  were  faded  now,  like  tiM 
hopes  of  which  they  were  once  the  emblem ;  and  the  large  minor. 
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wi&a  enok  tatm  its  &oe,  typified  the  taaity  of  that  love  whose 
light  Bhoidd  have  heen  reflected  there  imlioken  threngh  iST 
I-naoelot  took  no  note  of  the  room,  and  hia  houaekeeper  eiere^* 
her  diaeretum  therein.    Aaaheaaid—  """-uwa 

"There  was  no  other  aittrng-room  but  Mr.  Oaatlefort's  study,  and 
ahe  was  not  going  to  let  common  aquaintances  in  there.  Besides  the 
beat  pariour  should  not  be  shut  up  like  a  ghost^hamber  merelr 
because  affentleman  had  thought  proper  to  change  his  mind.  If  there 
was  no  l&B.  Castkfort  to  sit  k  the  beetp^lour  ovenr  dTy,  th2 
S?"  ??  «»f  "!  »!?•  l»«i>«8  Bfcould  not  sit  in  it  when  they  ime  to  2e 
Mr-Oastlofbrt.    Bwm  the  properest  pLice  fi)r  the  company." 

This  was  Mrs.  Field's  woiS  in  the  matter,  and  her  word  was  Liw 
The^re  when  I  watered  the  house  with  my  niece  on  the  aftl^ 

S^lir   T  "^T"! •'  ^  "T,""*  **  ■"  '"^'^d  to  see  the  door 
of  the  best  narlour  standing  wide  open,  and  to  see  Grace  Bridi^ 

^LlTT'  fi^P"^*^  ^^""  ^"^'^^  °^d  Dresden  ^?8^X 
mantel-pieM.    She  did  not  see  or  hear  us  as  we  came  in,  for  she  was 

mgmg.    Pull  and  nch  were  the  notes  that  filled  the  old  silent  roorn^ 

tihgr  came  oyer  ua  bke  ebbing  wayes  of  sound  as  we  paid  Ke 

^   «  Liaten  !~-th«e,  unde ! "  whispered  Elizabeth ;  «  am  I  notrieht  ? 
la  not  that  yoioe  fiist-rate  P  "  -miuui-ngnir 

aai^e  t^"^  ""^  *  ^°'*^^  ™  *  concert-room;"  I  repUed,  in  the 

« Ah !  TOTi  are  a  true  Briton,"  she  said,  turning  away  «'  Show 
Tou  wmefiiing  beautiful  or  rare  and  your  fi^it  tSht  i^«  mSI 
lot  of  money  it  would  bring.'"  i.aougai;is       wnata 

She  had  spokrai  aboye  a  whisper  now,  and  the  sweet  sineinff  ceased 
The  yomig  girl  heard  us  moying  in  the  hall  and  came  T^     "^^ 

m"  w^"  J""*  Mr  Castlefort.  sir  ?  "  she  aaked  of  merS  seeimr 
Bhzabeth,  she  curtsied  with  a  look  of  pleasure  '  ^^ 

^Tes-ia  he  at  home  ? "    I  said,  adyancing  to  the  door  of  the 

xi.-'uf,.'"  ^  ^^^  garden,  sir  ?— my  brother  Ealph  is  with  him_T 
flunk  they  want  you,  sir.    E<»lph  hi  been  inyite/to  tei^  ^ 

HP  at^e."    ^^  ^        '™"  "'^*  "^^^  P"""^  P^^"~  "  ^^  looked 

fJ^JLfX^'^!'  «^^  *^*  ^  ^"^^  ^™  -  -use 
"I  hone  your  brothOT  is  able  to  giye  us  his  company." 
"S'irely,.8u-,  when  Mr.  Castlefort  asks  him."  ^ 

yeat^y*'  ^  ~'"«'^^«  *o  t,ring  the  box  of  fossils  he  spoke  of 

ehL^n  thfdf^^T^*  " '  V  ■".^x"''*'  ^^^  *o  »  ^  that  lay  on  a 
2^1^-?  hall.    I  was  about  to  open  it  at  once,  when  Eliiab^h 
who  knew  my  weakness,  stopped  me.  ^^'i^oeia, 

for  «  JoSr*^  mS^'tif'  *^i?^^  ^'^  ^2P"»'^.  yo'^  ^  "lot  stir 
^Sgj^V?*^  y°"  •^"'  better  go  to  Mi.  Oastlkort  if  he  is  ex- 

«  uS!/fc*' "?  ^^'-^  "^A"-    "hereabouts  are  they,  QraceP" 

Wn.Ji   '  M^  '^^'  '^:    ^  I-would  you-I  mean,  air^i-^ 
■»«f  nad  Tiyidly  and  her  voice  fiuled.  «»'^  "«  — *ne 

Well,  Q»ce,  what  i8it,-oan  I  do  anything  for  you  P  laaidwith 


BHcpnee  and  iniemst;  fiirl  ooidd  iiotiangixieiviHBfctkegflifaRdto 

**Otdjf  oTjii  ycm,wo\ili  he  mo '^daAmndb  to  mifMbe  Mr  braliMn^ 
He  is  not  cleyer  in  saying  what  he  Aseb.  Hie  cm  taMOM  speiAc 
abo«t  hiB  fediDga — imt  Zlaum  tint  bis  lietrt  is  Mi  «f  mtitiide  to 
wo,  sir.  Don't  aiistalfie  him,  sir.  Brwr  doat!  Tke  f<&8  hers  ckli 
Mm  proud.  Oh,  or!  be  is  bamble  and  tbtnkftd — ob,  veiy  tbankfiot 
Hot  the  help  jou  ore^  ^oiiig  to  give  faim ;  aiid,  bo-hk)  am  I — **  lihe 
addedf  in  a  low  hnnied  tcme,  as  if  efae  were  almost  a&sil  to  9petk 
fiir  hearself,  tbougb  she  had  taken  coturage  to  speak  for  bim.  Than 
raising  ber  bead  once  more,  Ae  looked  towards  Elizabe^ — **  Mkm 
Ghraham,  will  jou  speak  Set  me  f  I  do  not  know  kow.  Bear,  dear^ 
Bal^b !  he  is  so  bmpy !  be  baa  got  ius  wish." 

« I  understand,  Graoe,"  said  my  niece^  ^  and  Mr.  Seymour  u&der* 
Stands  perfec%.  Come  with  me,  my  dear,  I  want  toffneak  to  j€m, ;*^ 
and,  Doddinff  good-naturedly  to  me,  sheentesed  Aie  bsst  parkmr  wilA 
tiie  teaxfiil,  blushing  Oraoe,  and  dosed  tibe  deer. 

2b  he  eonHnuei. 


SKETCHES   IN   EUBSIA. 

IBrom  the  Joumul  of  a  OenUeman  Jtut  returned  from  St,  JPtter^mf,J 


BtlXLLIKG. 

IhrBLLnro  is  strictly  Ibrbidden  by  the  Emperor,  and  any  mfraotioa  of  iba  erden  of 
bis  Majesty  is  seyerely  pimisbed.  Indeed,  were  it  otherwise,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
quarrels  might  constsxtuy  arise,  the  results  of  which  would  be  most  serious,  as 
ilMily  every  other  man  yon  meet,  above  Ihe  lower  dsss,  wears  a  sword ;  a  weapoa 
not  only  confined  to  the  army,  ib»  aaty,  and  tbe  police,  bat  ii  to  ha  seen  at  tlie 
aide  of  every  student,  of  all  in  any  way  attaobed  to  any  mifitary  or  naval  establish* 
ment,  engineers,  military  and  civil,  employes  on  the  railroads  and  dockyards,  tba 
superior  employes  in  tbe  tribunals,  courts  of  law,  banks,  &c.  Judges,  secretaries,, 
pfocureurs,  naoer-secrein  ies,  and  an  infinity  of  othen,  are  seen  wiui  tiieir  motihsr* 
o'-pearl  hilted  swords.  Tbe  most  atringent  measures  are  tlierafoce  adopted  to  pre* 
Tent  these  wemons  beiag  made  use  of  oienstvdly,  or  otherwise  tiian  aa  oraameats. 

I  am  led  to  these  observations  by  an  affair  of  ''honour,"  as  it  is  termed,  whiob 
took  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer,  in  which  a  yoon^  friend  of  mine^  a 
moat  estimable  young  man,  lost  bis  lif^ 

Two  young  men,  the  Counts  Bosen  and  Heinribhofl',  ofllcers  of  tbe  Chevalier 
Ckffde,  having  dined  with  sobm  of  their  oomxades,  and  possibly  drank  quantum 
auff.,  had  a  foolish  dispute  on  the  relative  qaaHties  of  their  horses.  Sack  sniported 
the  superiority  of  bis  favourite  charger,  the  dispute  became  animated,  and  «nfi>r- 
tonatoiy,  hi  fke  beat  of  argument,  words  somewhat  discourteous  paned  on  both 
sides.  An  explanation,  however,  took  place,  and  it  was  sup^sed  that  all  was  setded 
aaoioably.  Not  so,  however ;  on  the  fbUofiring  day  ^  afnur  beeame  the  aabjeot  of 
OQnversation  among  Hbjd  of&oers  of  the  vegiaettt,  and  it  was  agreed  eitiwr  that  a 
neetSng  ought  to  take  place,  or  that  it  should  be  suggested  to  Count  Bosan,  t» 
whom  the  first  so-oalled  discourteous  jflnase  had  been  addressed,  to  leave  the 

xagfanent    Ibe  aiover  of  this  tesohrtloB,  Moas.  S !,  the  son  of  Cieneral  9 i^ 

miderteok  to  be  the  buaaci  of  the  oomBnmieatleB.  TbeeoaaeaasaeewaaaBieeling; 
and,  at  the  first  exchange  of  ahots,  the  Count  Heinriohoff  fell  dead.  As  naoal,  aa 
isunediate  investiMtion  took  plaoej/tbe  partioalan  «f  whiob  wareaiifagBUted  ta  the 
Biuperur  on  the  finlowingday.  ^'This  must  be  put  an  end  to— I  will  have  no 
ManreHing  in  the  anay,"  said  his  Mafeety;  **1  will  baveno  dnening.  These 
molirh  boys  must  be  made  an  example  of.  Jbit  Ooaat  Bosan  be  degraded,  and  seat 
asa^xmmcn  aoMiar  to  the  OaaoMa%  iritfi  ^ow«  to  advaasa  byaMtit  sad  good 
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<wifciott  WMn  M  Hul  ufo  regHfnra  nit  c|Mral€ttM,  010  tluB  nd  proiBiilpoiilistt, 
ifad!  1m  icrtored  to  him.  The  seoondi,  oad  all  who  were  present  at  the  nwotay 
«R  the  dsy  eaheeqaent  to  the  dimiery  be  sent  to  the  army  with  the  nmk  thejr  now 

hel4--lhiiB  they  wffl  lose  two  stepa ;  Monsieur  S i,  tne  dorer  of  the  reaohUiem 

aod  ihe  bearer  of  the  communication,  not  to  have  the  power^  on  any  ooariderMtiOBy. 
to  re-enter  ^e  Ghxarda  until  he  ahall  hayo  served  ten  years  in  the  army."  The 
aentenoe  was  carried  into  effect  the  same  day. 

fiSnce  tiiat,  the  Count  Bosen,  a  most  amiable  young  man,  has  so  distinguisfand 
himself  in  serexal  engagements  wiih  the  enemy,  that  he  has  gained  the  cnder  at 
St.  George,  in  an  unusually  short  period  has  been  advanced  to  the  rank  of  mw 
^fieier,  and,  should  his  life  be  spared,  it  Is  supposed,  and  sincerely  hoped,  he  way 
recaia  his  epaulettes  within  two  years.  It  is  more  tnan  probable,  taking  into  oon- 
MenUion  mat  the  duel  was  fbrced  upon  him,  his  Majesty  will  again  allow  kdm  to 
enter  the  Cheralier  Garde. 

IZVOSCHIOK  AND  THE  EMPEROR'S  CLOAK. 
The  Emperor,  haTing  remained  somewhat  longer  than  usual  on  Ids  daily  visit  t» 
his  dati^ter  the  Gnnd  Duchess  Marie-Nicolaivena,  the  Duchess  of  Leu<^tenbagv 
having  no  earriaffs  wilfi  him,  and  being  desirous  of  returning  quickly  to  the- 
pafaase,  moat  probably  having  an  appointment  for  a  stated  time,  as  he  is  known  t» 
De  the  very  esaenoe  of  punctuality,  took  a  street  sledge.  On  airiving,  the  Empensr 
Mtthededge,  and  was  about  to  enter  tiie  palace,  when  the  izvosohiok,*  not 
knowing  his  Majesty,  who  had  returned  to  St.  Petersbutg  only  on  the  precedia^ 
day  after  an  abeenoe  of  some  weeks,  taking  off  his  monstrous  cap  with  bo4h  hands,, 
leminded  him  that  he  had  not  paid  the  fere.  '*  Good,  good,"  said  his  Majesty,  **  t 
vrill  tend  yofa  the  monev."  **  Ah,  baronf,"  (pronounced  bahrin,}  said  the  peer 
izvoaclndc,  looldng  at  the  palace,  **  this  is  a  very  large  building,  and  has  %  gnat 
ttaay  ways  out;  your  nobleness  mieht  make  a  mistake  and  leave  by  anotfier  diMKV 
or  the  penoQ  voo  might  send  with  tne  money  might  not  know  at  which  door  I  snsi. 
and  miglit  maxe  a  mistake ;  but  if,  baron,  your  nobleness  would  leave  your  cioaJr 
with  me,  and  take  my  platet,  we  shall  both  be  safe."  "  What ! "  said  his  Majea^^ 
who  was  amused,  *'  do  you  imagine  that  an  officer  driving  to  the  p^laoe  oi  tha- 
Bmperur  would  lob  Tou  ^  tout  fiire.  which  cannot  exceed  a  greevenick,}  or,  at 
fiBort,  a  pTyetaltine  r"  "  An  baron,  lorgive  me,"  replied  the  man,  **  your  nobleness 
la  not  an  izvoschldc.  Ton  do  not  kiow  what  we  do.  It  is  precisely  at  the  paboa- 
of  the  Emperor,  at  the  theatres,  at  the  tribunals  and  great  houses,  that  we  aae 
robbed."  ms  Mi^esty  threw  off  his  doak,  under  which  was  simply  the  unifetm 
ef  a  general  officer,  d^oaited  it  with  the  irvoschick,  to  the  great  surprise  of  siwe 
nenons  wlio  happened  to  be  passing,  and  entered  the  palace.  A  few  minutes  OBil|r 
Aad  fdapaed,  when  an  aide-de-camp  presented  himself  for  the  puipoee  of  redfiniiiMig 
the  cloak ;  and  tdfing  the  izvoschiok  that  he  had  driven  the  Emperor,  who  had  sent 
liim  a  ten  double  note  (£1  ISs.  4d.),  which  his  Majesiv  hoped  would  make  up  ftr 
any  sums  of  which  he  nad  been  robbed  by  officers  or  ouers ;  and  desired  he  wonU 
wait  tiiere  until  he  was  sent  for.  The  poor  fellow  was  alarmed ;  he  took  off  Us 
oap  witli  both  hands,  as  usual,  fell  upon  his  knees,  burst  into  tears,  and 


hdmseilf— **  Goi^todi  pometa  (Lord  have  mercy  upon  me) ;  Gospedi  boja  moi  (Holy 
God!  what  have  I  done  ?  what  will  become  of  me)  ?  Boja  moi  I  Boja  mot !  (lia^ 
BO,  no,  I  wifl  take  no  money,  I  will  take  no  money ;  pray  let  me  go,  oh  baaan, 
»y  let  me  go)  ;^'  nyxag  which  he  jumped  on  his  sledge,  and  flogging  his  horsa^ 
orove  off  at  ftul  speed,  leaving  the  money  in  the  hands  of  the  officer,  who  wis  ta» 
Boich  suipiised  to  atop  him  or  nave  him  stopped.  An  order  was  given  for  the  mas 
to  be  found  and  conducted  to  the  palace,  wnich  was  immediately  done,  as  hia^Ma^* 
iesty  ahravB  has  P^poos  near  enough  to  him  when  he  goes  out  to  maik  anything^ 
ttat  trsnspirea.  The  poor  fellow  was  now  more  idarmed  than  beibre.  He  hiad  not 
enly  detamed  the  En^eroi^s  doak,  but,  by  running  away,  had  acted  in  direei 
opixMitimi  to  his  MaiestT's  commands ;  and  the  least  he  expected  was  to  noeive- 
some  hundred  pairs  of  rods,  and  be  put  into  the  army.    What,  then,  was  his  sur* 

*  Ia»OKUck,1fasdrinr»  of  A  pabKo  carriage.   Daifag  the  irintir  knadrsdi  of  the  pasnatiy, 
naibiiageMeledeMyjtbeMwiyi  te  tiMMimtiy,  proceed  to  St.  Fetenlmrg  wi A  s  sledMor 
jhairewmiitMinftrtnie,  and  one,  two,  ormore  honet,  where  thej  become  uvoechioka,  utd  mtue 
ijpri^  return  to  their  homee,  fireqnent)^  having  reeBeed  oonaidereble  somt. 
t  &t«tt,  jor  behria,  a  tenn  of  reneet  need  by  tlw  lower  dMsee  in  eddreisiag  their  sapeiiosB. 
tSmyisfOiofaidtwennRiipcBMft^MnliweDllMr  oThis  ooe*beUBd»tinplate»cm  whiid&i^ 
kisMBalMt^eadtewiiiolihepeye  aeertainsom  eaaaeUy.   Ike  abapo  of  the  plate  is  dunged 
year,  that  the  tax  mi^  not  be  evaded. 

fek,«BDTerooiii,Talneten  kopecks  sOfsr.  4id>  Bof^Ssh.   FystaMbe^  a  sOfsr 
itopetissam^aid.lBglUi.'^ 
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pciM  at  being  recdved  with  kindness,  and  told  not  to  be  alanned,  bat  to  look  apoa 
the  Emperor  as  his  best  friend,  whose  great  happiness  and  desire  was  to  improTe 
tile  condition  of  those  whose  position  plaoed  them  at  the  mercj  of  eyil-dii^oaed 
persons.  The  Emperor  then  gave  him  a  bank-note  for  twenty  ailTar  touUm 
(j63  6fl.  8d.),  and  dismissed  him. 

THE  FONTALKA. 
During  the  existence  of  cholera,  a  number  of  poor  ignorant  peasants  had  been 
induced  to  beUeye,  by  the  eyil  disposed,  that  the  waters  of  the  canals  and  riyer»-* 
the  only  beycrage  oi  the  poor  and  working  classes — had  been  poisoned,  and  the 
aumeroua  deaths  which  had  taken  place  among  them  was  to  be  attributed  alone  to 
•  that  cause,  and  not  to  the  epidemic.    The  poor  fellows  were  not  aware  that  the 
cholera  swept  off  all  classes  alike,  without  distinction  to  rank  or  position.    They 
knew  only  that  they  constantly  lost  friends  and  relations  from  their  Tillages.    Those 
friends  and  relations  had  died,  they  knew  not  how.    They  therefore  bdieyed  they 
were  poisoned.    Some  thousands  of  them  collected  together,  armed  as  usual  witu 
their  axes  and  kniyes,  without  which  a  Bussian  peasant  is  neyer  to  be  seen,   tiie 
£>rmer  stuck  in  the  belt  of  his  sheepskin,  the  latter  usually  carried  in  his  boot— 
and  the  result  might  haye  been  most  serious  but  for  the  arriyal  of  large  bodies  of 
troops.    A  number  of  the  leading  rioters  were  seized,  and  ordoed  to  be  Hoggodf 
which  punishment  is  usually  inflicted  by  soldiers  on  the  spot,  and  is  oertainly  most 
■eyere,  not  unfrequently  terminating  in  death.    The  first  culprit  was  atripp^  and 
the  lash  was  about  to  be  applied,  when\he  Emperor,  who,  as  I  haye  oboored,  is 
eyerywhere,  droye  up  on  his  droika,  as  usual  unattended.    On  ascertaining  the 
particulars,  his  Majesty  ordered  tnat  the  punishment  should  not  take  place,  the 
ddinquents  beine  objects  rather  of  pity  than  of  condemnation,  as  it  was  impossible 
such  ideas  could  nave  emanated  with  themselyes.     "  Flogging  will  not  do  away  with 
that  feeling,"  said  his  Majesty ;  then  turning  to  the  poor  fdlow  who  was  about  to 
be  punished,  **  Go,"  saidnis  Majesty,  "  to  the  Fontallu,"  (the  riyer  near  which  the 
■cene  took  place,)  **  and  bring  me  a  bowl  of  water."    The  man  went— tiie  bowl  of 
water  was  produced — and  the  Emperor  drank  a  copious  draught  of  it,  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  the  poor  Mooihieks.  His  Majesty  then  addressed  them  in  the  kindest 
terms,  ordered  them  to  be  liberated,  and  sent  them  to  their  homes ;  which,  but  for 
the  opportune  arriyal  of  his  Majesty,  it  is  most  probable  they  would  neyer  haye 
leen  again,  which  may  be  imaged  from  the  following  mode  of  operation.    If  the 
prisoner  be  condemned  to  receiye  a  thousand  lashes  (the  mininium  in  these  caae% 
twelye  thousand  the  maximum),  a  thousand  soldiers  are  drawn  up  in  single  files,  in 
two  ranks  opposite  each  other,  at  a  distance  of  about  six  yards  apart ;  eadi  man  ia 
aimed  with  a  strong  hazel  switch  or  twig,  about  six  feet  in  length.    A  priest  is  pre^ 
aent,  before  whom  the  condemned  is  placed  on  his  knees.    After  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  spent  in  prayer,  during  which  he  confesses  himself  and  receiyes  absolution, 
he  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  proyosf  s  men :  his  sentence,  and  the  particulars  of 
his  cnme  is  read  aloud  ;^  he  is  then  immediately  stripped  to  the  waist,  his  wrists  are 
bound  to  a  musket^  which  is  placed  transyersely  before  him,  and  supported  by  two 
soldiers,  one  on  either  side.    A  march  in  ordinary  time  is  beaten,  and  preceded  by 
the  drummers  he  has  to  march  past  the  two  ranks,  down  the  one  rank  and  up  the 
other,  reoeiying  from  each  soldier  as  he  passes  a  blow,  whidi  is  inflicted  with  dreads 
ful  seyerity.    Should  he  drop  from^  exhaustion,  which  not  unfrequently  occurs,  he 
is  placed  on  a  hurdle,  and  the  punishment  is  continued  until  the  whole  number  ia 
administered,  be  the  result  what  it  may.    Some  time  since  a  soldier  was  condemned 
to  receiye  twelye  thousand  coups  de  bagnelle,  for  haying  committed  seyeral  murders 
of  a  most  atrocious  character  in  his  regiment.    He  receiyed  the  whole  number  at 
six  different  periods,  as  closely  upon  each  other  as  it  was  possible  to  inflict  them; 
and,  as  it  was  intended,  he  died  on  receiying  the  last  portion  of  three  thousand.  This 
punishment  is  termed  **  Passer  un  r^^menV'  and  is  inflicted  only  in  cases  of  treason 
or  murder,  where  the  army  or  nayy  is  in  some  way  concerned. 

CADEAU  TO  THE  EMPEROR. 
During  tiie  carnival,  masquerades  take  place  twice  a-week  at  the  Opera  hoose, 
and  at  the  Salle  de  la  Koblesse.  At  these  fetes  ladies  only  are  masked ;  gentiemeB 
are  in  uniform  or  enfrae.  No  fancy  dresses  are  allowed.  The  Emperor  and  Grand 
Dukes  are  usually  present,  unattended,  mixing  with  the  crowd  as  ouer  indiyidnalSy 
and  his  Majesty  may  frequentl}^  be  seen  with  a  beau  masque  on  his  arm,  of  course 
of  whom  he  has  no  Knowledge,  intriguing  him,  with  which  he  appears  yety  much 
amused.  On  these  occasions  any  masque  is  allowed,  indeed  enooura^ed,  to  address 
his  Majesty,  on  condition  that  the  priyuege  be  not  aposed  by  presenting  a  petitiooi 
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or  in  &ct  soUcitixijr  a  fiirour.    The  following  singular  circumBtanoe  occurred  at  a 
Val  masque  at  the  Salle  de  la  Noblesse,  a  short  time  since : — 

A  maaqne  taking  the  arm  of  the  Emperor,  entered  freely  into  conversation  with 
his  Majesty,  and  having  made  sundry  observations,  suddenly  ceased  and  became 
apparently  embarrassed.  "Why  do  you  thus  break  off?'*  asked  the  Emperor. 
"  Continue  toujours,  ta  conversation  est  vraiment  charmante,  comment,  'su  hesdies 
6noore  (I  fear  you  are  about  to  act  indiscreetly — ^you  are  about  to  ask  me  to  do 
aomethmg  for  you^  ;  aliens  beau  masoue,  je  te  pardonne  ton  indiscretion  pour  ton 
esprit,  XHude  doue  nvichement."  **  No,  Sire,"  replied  the  lady,  recovering  herself^  "  I 


your 

Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  say  when  and  where  I  may  have  the  honour 
to  present  it,  your  Majesty  will  find  it  not  unworthy  your  acceptance."  "  Cest 
bien,  o'est  bien,"  said  the  Emperor ;  "  nous  verrons,  nous  verrons ;  demain  k  midi 
an  palaia."  On  the  following  dav,  at  the  time  appointed,  a  lady  in  deep  mourning 
drove  to  the  palace,  and  enquirmg  for  the  Emperor,  was  conducted,  as  had  been 
ordered,  to  his  private  cabinet.  On  seeing  and  nearing  her  he  immediately  recog- 
nised the  masque  of  the  bal  masqu6,  and  enquired,  evidently  pleased,  "  Eh  bien, 
Madame,  et  mon  cadeau,  me  Tavez  vous  apporte  ?  Jcsuis  vraiment  curieux  dc  la 
voir."  "  Tes,  Sire,  it  is  here ;  have  I  your  Majesty's  permission  to  present  it  ?" 
«« Certainement,  certainement ;  etvousneme  ferez,  pas  attenire  j'erp^re."  The 
lady  then  opening  the  door  through  whicH  she  had  entered  the  cabinet,  brought 
forwazd  two  exceedingly  interesting  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl.  "  Here,  Sire,"  she 
said,  "  is  what  I  hold  the  most  precious  in  the  world.  Their  father — who  had  on 
several  occasions  distinguished  himself  in  the  service  of  your  Majesty,  fell  in  the 
last  engagement  in  the  Caucasus,  leaving  them  unprovided  for ;  I  am  not  without 
fiiends,  but  my  object  in  offering  them  to  your  Majesty,  is,  that  they  should  become 
worthy  the  bright  name  and  honours  so  noUy  earned  by  their  father,  the  only  for- 
tune he  has  left  them."  The  Emperor  took  the  children,  one  in  each  hand,  and 
begging  the  lady  would  follow  him,  conducted  her  to  the  apartments  of  the  Empress. 
"  Madame,"  said  he  on  entering,  '*  I  have  a  present  for  your  Majesty,  the  value  of 
which  I  am  convinced  will  be  appreciated.    This  lady,  whom  I  have  to  present 

to  your  Majesty,  Madame  ,  the  widow  of  one  of  my  best  and  bravest 

offioera,  who  fdl  in  the  last  engagement  in  the  Caucasus,  has  done  me 
the  great  honour  to  bring  me  these  mterestin^  and  fiitherless  diildren.  Je  lui  en 
sail,  gr&.  It  is  an  ofiering  which,  certes,  I  will  not  reject.  They  are  the  children 
of  a  food  and  a  brave  solcUer ;  I  will  adopt  them,  and  will  be  as  a  &ther  to  them. 
The  Doy  shall  pursue  the  career  of  the  late  colonel,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  prove 
worthy  of  his  sire ;  but  with  this  beautiful  child,"  pointing  to  the  little  girl,  **  I 
am  reaUy  at  a  Ion  what  to  do,  otherwise  than  beseecning  your  Majesty  to  accept 
her  as  your  half  of  tiie  offering,  which  is  indeed  but  just."  The  Empress,  at  all 
times  nsppj  at  an  opportunity  of  doing  good,  readily  and  wilHngly  entered  into  the 
feelings  of  the  Emperor,  kissed  the  chud  affectionately,  and  the  mippy  mother  hav- 
ing expressed  her  acknowledgments,  retired  with  the  assurance  uat  her  fondest 
hopes  would  be  realised.  The  boy  woi^d  be  placed  in  the  corps  de  cadets  or  corps 
de  pages,  from  whence  he  would  pass  to  the  army,  and  if  successful,  may  one  daj 
become  a  field  mareschal  of  the  empire.  The  girl  will  be  brought  u^  in  the  Insti- 
tution de  rimi»eratrice,  on  leaving  which  she  will  most  likely  be  appomted  a  demoi- 
selle d'homiour  de  la  Majes&g,  and  will  have  every  possible  chance  of  becoming  the 
~^*  of  a  person  of  the  highest  rank  and  distinction. 
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BY  AL7BEB  W.   COLE. 

"  Pabticctiablt  unpleasant  upon  my  soul, — one  solitary  half-crown  left  and  the 
governor  inexorable.  What  does  he  say  ?  Lef  s  take  the  fiftieth  perusal  of  his 
latter — ^*Dear  Tom:  Your  extravagance  shall  receive  no  further  encouragement 
ihmx  me.  Your  quarterly  allowanoe  shall  be  paid  as  usual,  but  not  another  penny. 
I  am  amazed  at  your  request.  Your  offended  parent,  Thoicab  ScRATcnsLHT.' 
Kow,  I  caU  that  about  as  unreasonable  a  letter  as  a  governor  ever  wrote.  Lef  a 
Uikd  it  senteuoe  by  Matence.    '  My  extravagance  '—I've  overdrawn  fifty  pounds 

TOIi.  m.  I> 
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Iieyo&d  my  alloiruiGe,  and  I  owe  about  a  hundred  mote.  Considering  that  Tve 
been  six  months  in  London,  and  the  goyernor  makes  mc  suoh  a  beast  of  an  allov- 
^BMe  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  I  can't  say  that  I  think  I've 
lieen  so  very  extravagant.  He  *  won't  encourage  it.'  It  isn't  he  that  doea  it — 
it's  Shears,  tbc  tailor — and  Stubbs,  the  bootmaker — and — and  the  wine  merchant 
«nd  the  jeweller — and  the  rest  of  the  harpies  that  encauroffe  it  Hang  them !  and 
they'll  be  down  upon  me  pretty  sharply  some  day  for  all  their  encouragement. 
*  Hy  allowance  shall  be  paid  as  usual  ^ — ^Good ;  but  why  not  doubled  ?  And  then 
Ws  ^Amased  at  my  request'— a  reouest  for  a  £20  note  by  return  of  post  How 
'Msily  governors  are  astonished!  And  he's  my  offendca  parent!  how  easily 
floveraors  are  offended !  Well,  I'm  brought  to  a  pretty  stand-still.  Can't  get  a 
halfpenny  till  next  month— dunned  by  my  landlady,  and  by  all  the  *  small  *  tradea- 
nen  as  they're  called  (becsuse  their  wants  are  so  large  I  suppose,  for  the  feUowa 
^wmys  have  *  heavy  bills  to  provide  for'}.  Not  a  man  I  know  that  isn't  cleaned 
out,  80  that  I  can't  borrow  a  sou^  and  yet  I've  got  to  live  in  the  meanwhile.  ItTa 
«  necessity  that  I  see — ^though  the  governor  doesn't.    What* s  to  be  done  ?" 

It  was  rcaUy  a  very  grave  question,  and  one  that  Mr.  Thomas  Scratchley,  junior, 
could  not  answer  for  somo  time.  While  he  is  thinking  of  it,  we  will  take  a  gknoe  at 
the  youth.  He  is  a  medical  student — that  is  to  say,  he  is  supposed  to  attend  Ifio  • 
tares  at  the  London  University,  but  usually  absents  himself  ttom  an  attachment  to 
late  breakfuts,  pale-ale,  and  cigars.  He  is  about  one  or  two  and  twenty  years  of 
.nge,  five  feet  eight  hi^h,  sandy  hair  and  whiskers  to  match,  and  very  mueh  of  an 
Adonis  in  hia  *^t-up."  His  father  is  a  respectable  country  surgeon  of  extensive 
-praetice,  and  Tom  is  his  eldest  son,  sent  up  to  town  to  finish  his  medical  studies, 
with  an  allowance  of  £150  per  annum  from  his  father,  and  a  stock  of  copy-book 
moral  precepts  from  his  mother,  enough  to  furnish  the  minds  of  half-a-dozen  well 
■disposed  young  gentlemen. 

Tom  would  not  be  a'bad  fellow,  but  for  his  vanity.  Some  one  has  told  Tom  that 
\m  is  good-looking,  and  Tom  is  fool  enough  to  beUeve  it,  though  one  would  have 
thought  that  his  own  shaving  glass  would  have  removed  the  impression.  If  Tom 
<could  only  have  got  rid  of  this  delusion,  he  might  have  pursued  his  studies  ration- 
nlly  and  lived  within  his  income,  but  this  unfortunate  &ncy  made  him  idle 
and  dissipated  and  extravagant 

**  I  can't  hit  on  a  plan  at  all,''  said  Tom,  after  reflecting  on  the  state  of  hia  wa^ 
;aind  means.  ^*  The  more  I  think,  the  worse  things  look ;  and  my  head  gets  quite 
^giddy.  There's  one  thing  certain — a  man  must  dine.  Now,  if  I  spend  this 
lialf-crown  for  the  purpose  of  dining,  it  won't  enable  me  to  do  so  above  twice — ^and 
two  dinners  would  he  very  short  allowance  for  a  whole  month ;  therefore  I  must 
become  a  *  diner-out '  as  often  as  I  can  get  any  one  to  invite  me.  I'll  caU  on  the 
"Thompsons  this  very  day.  Mrs.  Thompson's  a  good  soul — she  always  asks  a  fellow 
to  dinner — that's  one  dinner.  How  shall  I  get  the  other  seven  and  twenty  ?  Well, 
we  mustn't  dive  into  futurity — *  Sufficient  for  the  day,'  &c." 

And  with  those  reflections  Tom  sallied  forth,  after  having  equipped  himself  in  the 
height  of  the  fashion,  according  to  a  medical  student's  notions  of  such  things. 

Ue  called  on  the  Thompsons.  Alas !  the  Thompsons  were  not  at  home.  The 
(Servant,  who  gave  Tom  this  piece  of  information,  was  quite  astonished  at  the  efhct 
it  produced,  for  Tom's  face  drew  down  to  an  extraordinary  length  and  his  jaw 
dropped — so  that  he  had  that  open-mouthed  uncomfortable  expression  of  visage 
whicn  is  commonly  called  *^ blank."  Tom  left  a  ''ticket"  and  walked  away 
^disconsolate. 

He  might  call  on  the  Dodsleys  certainly,  but  then  the  Dodaleys  lived  at  High- 
gate  and  he  was  now  at  Clapham — rather  a  long  walk.  Omnibuses  were  out  of  the 
question — ^they  would  cost  as  mueh  as  an  economical  dinner.  What  could  he  do  ? 
Must  he  really  change  his  last  half-crown  ? 

Tom  sauntered  on  — 1»  the  Westminster-bridge  road,  over  Westminster-bridge, 
tip  Pturliament-strect,  Whitehall  and  Cbaring-cross,  and  along  the  Strand,  intent 
only  on  his  thoughts,  which  wero  barren  of  results. 

**  Scratchley,  me  boy,  how  are  you  ? "  said  a  loud  voice,  in  a  very  Hibernian 
accent,  and  Tom  recognised  his  friend  Iffnatius  Blake,  Esq.,  of  somewhere  in  Gal- 
way,  who  seized  him  by  the  hand  and  wrung  it  hard  enough  to  make  the  bones 
crackle  like  castanets. 

**  Vm  devilish  glad  to  see  you,"  said  Tom,  and  so  he  was ;  for  Tom  looked  upon 
^vexy  friend  now  as  a  walking  dinner.  Blake  looked  so  joUv,  too,  that  Tom  ma^ 
«ure  ne  must  be  all  right  in  poeket  Tom  was  so  perfectly  unacquainted  with. 
JBOhemian  human  nature  as  not  to  know  that  an  Irishman's  spirits  generally  rise  ns 
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Ilk  pone  diminuhes  ;  so  that  a  very  bigUy  delighted  Irishman,  fall  of  jokes  and 
fun,  is  almost  sure  to  ask  if  you've  got  such  a  thing  as  a  spare  soYOreign  you  could 
lend  a  fellow  tiU  his  agent  remits  him  his  rents — the  viUaln.  Astonishing  slow 
fellows  those  agents  must  be — we  never  knew  an  Irish  gentleman  who  wasn't 
expecting  his  rents  by  erezy  poat,  and  never  could  get  them  '^  all  along  oT'  that 
onfbun&d  agent. 

<*  I  didn't  know  you  were  in  London,  Blake,^  continued  Tom. 

*'  OnW  arrived  two  dava  ago,  me  dear  fellow — and  how's  yourself?" 

** Bather  seedy,"  said  Tom,  trying  to  look  indifferent,  "nearly  stamped^- 
^OTfimor  rusty  and  so  on." 

"  Never  mmd,  me  boy,  "replied  Blake,"  we'll  soon  set  th^  to-rights.  I've  lots 
•of  money— coming  over  in  a  day  or  two,  and  then  if  you  want  an  odd  fifty,  only 
«aT  so." 

Xom'a  ^rita  had  risen  to  boiling  point  when  he  heard  that  his  friend  had  "  lots 
«f  money;"  bnt  when  the  further  information  was  given  that  it  was  '^coming 
over  in  a  day  or  two,"  they  sank  again  very  considerably,  for  even  Tom  was  aware 
that  Jriah  Agents  ar§ — aomehow,  very  irregular  in  sending  the  money  across  tho 
Channel. 

**G9ney  and  let's  take  a  baain  of  soap  together,  me  dear  Scratchley,"  said 
Blake. 

'*  Thank  you— with  pleasure,"  replied  Toni,  who  thought  that  he  could  manage 
to  get  through  the  day  on  a  basin  of  soup  without  any  fi^ther  dinner,  if  he  should 
fail  in  procuring  that  customary  meal. 

"  I  loiow  something  of  a  place  about  here,"  said  Blake,  taking  his  arm  and 
leading  him  up  a  street  out  of  the  Strand,  till  they  came  to  a  respectable  looking 


**  Waiter — ^two  basins  of  soup.    What  soup  shsll  it  be  Scratchley  ?" 

''/like  ox-tail,"  said  Tom,  recollecting  that  he  should  get  more  meat  in  thfit 
than  any  other,  SLod  so  find  it  more  aatUfying. 

^  Ox-tail  then,  waiter,"  said  Blake  in  a  magnificent  tone ;  for  Blake  had  a  very 
grsnd  style  indeed  of  addressing  a  waiter.  *'I'd  say  we'll  dine  together,  me 
lioy,"  he  continued,  (Tom  wished  he  would,)  "  but  the  fact  is,  I've  engaged  to  dine 
-with  Lord  Barrynajnore  at  the  Coventry  this  evening." 

*'  Don't  mention  it,"  said  Tom — "  I'm  engaged  out  myself." 

'*  Capital  soup,"  exclaimed  Blake,  as  he  ladled  it  down  his  throat  with  a  chir- 
nm»ng  sound.  "A  baain  of  soup's  the  best  luncheon  a  man  can  take — there's 
nothing  like  it." 

"  If  a  very  good,"  said  Tom,  puUing  away  at  it  with  tho  appetite  of  a  man  who 
iria  very  doubtiul  when  he  should  get  any  more  such  nutriment. 

''  I'm  well  known  here,"  said  Blsuce — *^  they  take  deuced  good  care  to  servo  me 
^veil.  Don't  you  think  we  might  try  just  a  glass  of  sherry  a-pi^ce  now?"  he 
4idded. 

**  I've  no  objection,"  replied  Tom :  and  of  course  Tom  told  the  truth. 

**  Waiter — two  glasses  of  pale  sherry," 

The  aherry  was  brought  and  drunk.  Blake  enlarged  upon  the  quantity  of  rents 
1m  had  coming  in  and  lu)W  "  warm"  he  should  be  shortly.  He  entreated  Tom  not 
to  trouble  himself  at  all  about  his  own  pecuniary  affiurs— governors  would  cut  up 
rti^  sometimes,  but  they  always  came  round  again;  and  besides,  he  might  re- 
main in  hit  debt  as  long  as  he  pleased  and  so  forth.  So  that  at  last  Tom  w^ 
beginning  to  feel  considerably  relieved  in  his  mind,  and  to  fancy  that  he  saw  a 
wta  of  hope  for  the  future — in  shoi-t,  that  he  should  be  able  to  pull  through  the 
month  very  tolerably. 

**  By-the-bye,  me  dear  feUow,"  said  Blake — "  I've  come  out  without  my  purse, 
■0O  just  pay  fur  Ibis  little  affair  and  I'll  return  it  you  to-morrow." 

Tom's  colour  left  his  cheek,  and  he  felt  almo&t  sick.  He  had  only  haJf-a-crown 
in  hiapockct,  and  must  that  really  go  ?  and  suppose  it  shouldn't  be  enough. 

''  Wny — ^really — the  fact  is,  my  oear  Blake,"  he  stammered  out,  "  I'm  so  very 
abort,  tliat  'pon  my  soul  I  don't  tnink  I've  more  than  half-a-crown  about  me." 

"Thafa  enough,"  replied  Blake,  *^  quite  enough.  Never  fear,  me  dear  boy,  you 
«hall  have  plenty  of  half-crowns  to-morrow.    Waiter !  what's  to  pay  ?" 

''  Two  Qxtaila  is  one  and  four — two  breads  is  one  and  six — two  glasses  of  shcny 
ahiHxng— two  and  six,  gentlemen,"  said  the  waiter. 

Tom  iSelfe  relieved  and  threw  down  his  half-crown. 

Xbia  waiter  took  it  up  and  turned  it  about. 

^Big  paxdooy  lir^"  h«  said,  fumbling  it  in  his  hand  and  looking  at  Tonu 

L  2 
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"  Kething  for  the  waiter,  eh }"  said  Blake,  laughing.  ''  Neyer  mindy  me  lad, 
PU  remember  you." 

^*  That* B  not  it,  sir/'  said  the  waiter. 

"Then  what  M  it r  asked  Blake. 

"  This  here's  a  bad  half-crown,  sir,"  replied  the  waiter. 

If  Tom  Scratchley  had  heard  his  own  sentence  of  deatii  pronounced  by  a  judge 
of  assize  in  the  black  cap,  he  could  hardly  have  felt  more  hoiror-stricken  or  alanned 
than  he  did.  He  sunk  into  his  seat  again  with  an  expression  that  any  bystander, 
under  the  circumstances,  would  have  pronounced  an  unequivocal  proof  of  guilt. 
Blake  stared  first  at  the  waiter  and  then  at  Tom,  and  eyen  he  was  hidf  disposed  to 
beliere  that  Tom  had  given  ike  bad  coin  knowingly. 

"  What's  to  be  done  ?"  asked  Tom,  fieuntly. 

"  Give  me  another  half-crown,  sir,"  said  the  waiter,  indignantly. 

« I — ^I — I  haven't  got  one ;  I  haven't  got  any  more  money,"  he  stammered  out. 

"  Then  I  suppose  your  friend  will  pay  for  you,"  said  me  waiter,  turning  on 
Blake.  • 

"  I've  come  out  without  me  purse,"  replied  Blake ;  "  but  it's  of  no  oonaequenoe^ 
you  know  me,  waiter." 

«  Haven't  that  honour,  sir,"  said  the  waiter,  tndng  to  be  ironical ;  "  so  Pd  better 
fetch  master."  And  so  saying,  and  giving  a  wink  to  another  waiter  to  watch  tiie 
friends,  he  proceeded  to  the  bar.  Directly  afterwards  the  master — a  &t,  irritable* 
looking  man — came  down. 

"  Send  for  a  policeman,"  he  said. 

"  Why  you  miserable  blackguard,"  cried  Blake,  in  indignation ;  '*  do  you  dare  to 
insult  two  gentlemen  like  that  ?" 

**  Two  gentlemen !"  exclaimed  the  host,  with  a  sneer ;  "  two  gerUUmm  with  one 
bad  half-crown  between  them.  Here,  policeman,"  he  said,  to  one  who  entered, 
<' just  take  charge  of  these  two  fellows — attempting  to  pass  base  coin." 

'*  Looks  like  smashers — swell  ones,"  muttered  the  policeman,  as  he  marched  oflT 
the  friends — Blake  in  a  state  of  foaming  wrath,  and  Tom  Scratchley  in  abjeet 
fridht. 

The  charge  was  duly  entered  at  the  police-office,  and  the  culprits  locked  np. 
Blake  didn't  know  a  soul  to  bail  him — ^not  oven  Lord  Barrynamore  that  he  was  en- 
gaged to  dine  with.  Tom  was  afraid  to  send  for  any  one ;  and  so  they  passed  the 
nieht  in  the  police-cell. 

JNext  day  the^  were  brouffht  before  a  magistrate.  Landlord  appeared  and  made 
his  charge— waiter  proved  me  case — ^prisoners  were  asked  for  their  defenceu 

Mr.  Blake  entered  into  a  magniloquent  account  of  himself—- where  his  extenBLT& 
property  lay,  and  how  remote  was  the  antiquity  of  his  family,  &c.,  &c.,  all  which 
seemed  not  much  to  the  point  in  the  eyes  of  the  grave  magistrate. 

Tom  only  protested  that  he  didn't  know  the  half-crown  was  bad,  and  oouldo^t 
help  not  having  another.    The  case  looked  very  ugly. 

Policeman  XI  stepped  up.  He  had  enquired  at  Mr.  Blake's  address,  and  no 
such  person  was  known  there.  (Blake  forgot  to  mention  that  he  went  by  another 
name  at  home  for  private  reasons.}  Had  also  enquired  at  Mr.  Scratchley's  lodg- 
ings— ^landladv  knew  nothing  of  hun  except  that  ne  seemed  to  spend  a  great  deal 
of  money,  and  "  owed  her  ever  so  much  rent" 

The  magistrate  looked  graver  than  ever,  and  suggested  a  remand.  The  chieT 
derk,  who  had  been  handling  and  examining  the  half-crown  produced,  now  got 
up  and  blandly  sug^sted  that  in  Am  opinion  the  half-crown  wasn't  bad  at  all. 

The  prisoners  brightened  up  exceedingly.  Scales  were  produced  and  other  teste 
applied.  Actually  me  half-crown  was  a  good  one !  Of  course  the  case  was  dis- 
missed at  once,  and  the  landlord  was  informed  of  the  very  dangerous  position  in 
which  he  had  placed  himself  by  making  such  a  charge. 

"  For  the  honour  of  me  name  and  the  name  of  me  friend,"  said  Blake,  with  an 
air  of  immense  dignity,  "  I  wish  to  state  to  your  worship  that  if  s  me  intention  to 
bring  an  action  for  false  imprisonment  immediately."  And  so  saying  he  took 
^m  by  the  arm,  and  marched  majestically  out  of  the  court 

The  landlord  was  now  in  what  is  vulgarly  called  **  a  frmk."  He  rushed  after 
the  friends  and  tendered  apologies,  which  were  indigxumtiy  refused.  He  tiien 
entreated  them  to  step  into  his  tavern  for  a  few  minutes  and  luten  to  reaeon. 
They  condescended.  The  landlord  ordered  the  waiters  to  bring  a  cold  collation 
and  champame,  and  after  an  immense  deal  of  dignity  on  ike  part  of  Blake,  oonde- 
■oension  on  the  part  of  Tom  Scratchley,  and  fawning  on  the  part  of  the  landlord — 
tibe  affiur  was  compromised  l^  a  ten-pound  note  givm  to  Blake^  and  another  JM  to 
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Tom  SflTitcbley,  ▼ho  was  thiu  enabled  to  "  pull  through"  hia  monthi  and  to  repa)r 
iht  oppartuDo  adrance. 


REMINISCENCES— COEPOEATE  AND  PAEOCHIAL. 

BY  ±  BETIBED  MSBCHAKT. 

CHAPTER  III. 
FIJBLIO      1IEETIK08. 

I  think,  indeed  I  know,  that  public  meetings  are  congregations  of 
men  met  for  the  purpose  of  stating  imaginary  grievances — to  vilify 
flie  State — to  escape  taxation — to  undermine  the  Throne,  and  de- 
stroy the  Church.  These  gatherings  are  convened  by  individuals 
desiring  notoriety  and  possessing  morbid  excitement,  which  can  only 
be  gratified  by  newspaper  reports.  Persons  call  meetings  in  their 
neighbourhood,  strangers  mix  in  them  from  idle  curiosity,  and  out  of 
these  elements  personages  are  selected  to  move  and  second  resolu- 
tions on  which  tney  never  gazed  previously  to  the  composition  beinc^ 
flaoed  in  their  hands,  xet  individuals  are  found,  who  will  stand 
efore  the  public  with  the  greatest  assurance  and  declare  themselves 
advocates  of  doctrines,  perhaps  never  considered  by  them.  I  detest 
public  meetings,  because  I  Imow  very  few  persons  attending  them 
are  sincere ;  a  majority,  being  influenced  by  the  "  incontinent  ravinss" 
of  some  inflated  speaker,  are  determined  to  support  the  side  they 
conoeive  the  strongest.  I  abhor  these  gathermgs,  because  every 
sensible  man  who  holds  a  contrary  opinion  from  those  who  convene 
iiiem  is  bullied  and  insulted,  and  often  a  defence  of  opinions  and 
principles  hooted  at  and  veiled  down  by  ignorant  assumption  and 
zidicuIouB  pretension.  I  have  said  that  nature  gave  me  an  "  exte- 
lior  of  great  respectability,"  but  she  denied  me  the  sift  of  oratoiy. 
!From  my  birth  to  this  hour  I  have  been  afflicted  with  a  lisp,  which 
lias  prevented  me  from  intruding  myself  imnecessarily  upon  public 
attention,  yet — 

«  We  sometimefl  think  we  could  a  speech  produce, 
Much  to  tiie  purpose,  if  our  tongues  were  loose." 

But  as  nature  has  almost  tied  my  "  organ  of  speech,"  I  seldom 
<xt  never  addressed  our  meetings,  especially  when  I  could  not  depend 
en  others  to  utter  my  own  sentiments. 

While  then  our  party  could  transact  business  unmolested — ^while 
we  were  triumphant  in  vestry  and  in  wardmote,  I  felt  little  objec- 
tion to  an  assembly  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  when  we  were  compelled 
to  emerge  from  the  small  vestry-room  into  the  body  of  the  church  to 
•discuss  the  contract  vdth  the  master  and  the  affair  of  the  pauper 
children,  and  listen  to  the  inflated  addresses  of  our  opponents,  it 
instantly  occurred  to  my  imagination  that  public  meetings  were  so 
many  furces  played  upon  the  stage  of  life,  m  which  some  shine  as 
heroes^  others  bufibons.  Public  meetings  have  nearly  ruined  this 
<x»imtry ;  the  expression  of  treasonable  opinions  has  undermined  our 
aristocracy.  In  no  other  country  in  Europe  will  governments  per- 
anit  such  dangerous  gatherings ;  but  in  this  nation  they  have,  during 
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the  present  century,  been  tolerated  and  encouraged  by  men  of 
wealth  and  station ;  and  even  cabinet  ministers  have  afforded  their 
sanction  to  this  mode  of  making  the  opinions  of  the  people  known. 
The  good  old  tory  days  are  remembered  but  as  things  of  the  past ; 
socie^  is  altered,  and  now  every  person  who  can  boast  of  nervouft 
impudence,  believes  he  has  a  mission  to  annoy  all  that  is  respectable 
and  wealthy  in  the  land.  The  distinctions  of  rank  are  openly 
laughed  at,  and  even  government  bearded  and  their  acknowledged 
agents  opposed  and  beaten  by  mere  tradesmen  ! 

The  second  defeat  taught  me  to  despise  public  vestries  and  large 
gatherings  of  the  lower  classes ;  I  indignantly  deny  they  have  the  righiE 
to  intrude  themselves  amongst  their  superiors  in  wealth  and  station. 
Such  parvenus  should  be  content  to  pay  taxes,  attend  to  their  avoca- 
tions, worship  the  all- wise  Deity,  honour  the  church,  and  venerate 
the  throne.  With  these  sentiments  in  mind,  during  one  night  of  utter 
restlessness,  I  resolved  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  disgraceful  scen& 
of  the  last  vestry,  by  arousing  the  wealthy  and  polling  the  parish- 
ioners before  assenting  to  any  more  demands  of  blatant  democracy. 
The  opportunity  was  soon  afforded  to  put  my  resolve  into  execution. 

When  the  advertisements  appeared  in  the  Times  and  Merald,  appris- 
ing the  medical  profession  that  an  excellent  situation  was  vacant,  that 
very  mominfi;  the  indefatigable  Poynder  caused  a  large  broadside  to  be 

?asted  on  the  walls  of  the  ward,  calling  a  public  meeting  at  the 
larthage  Arms,"  to  consider  the  propriety  of  selecting  from  amongst- 
the  profession  resident  in  the  parish  a  proper  scientific  man  to  attend 
on  tne  poor."     Every  medical  practitioner  was  invited  to  attend. 

Meanwhile  the  authorities  had  thirty-three  applications,  including; 
the  three  practitioners  named  in  my  last  paper,  Messrs.  Nobb^ 
Garrett,  ana  Barrow.  The  thirty  we  rejected  and  selected  the  above^ 
not  because  very  eminent  men  would  not  accept  the  office  and  emolu- 
ments, but  because  I  had  declared  in  favour  of  Nobb.  Consequently, 
when  this  meeting  took  place  there  were  but  three  accepted  candi- 
dates, and  of  course  I  did  not  expect  either  of  these  men  would,  after 
the  last  vestry,  when  the  post  was  ordered  to  be  advertised,  attend 
such  an  odious  meeting.  1  write  now  from  information  afforded  me 
by  one  of  the  poor-rate  collectors,  Mr.  Lovett,  who  was  witness  of 
tne  proceedings  of  the  evening,  for  I  shotdd  have  considered  myseir 
eternally  disgraced  had  I  entered  the  filthy  pot-house,  redolent  of 
beer  and  tobacco ! 

Mr.  Garrett  and  Mr.  Barrow  did  not  attend,  but,  O  fempora  O 
moreSf  Nobb  was  actufdly  present,  avowed  himself  a  candidate,  and 
requested  the  support  of  tne  scum  of  the  parish.  I  was  petrified — 
actually  struck  dumb  for  a  few  moments,  at  the  folly  and  audacity 
evinced  by  a  respectable  man.  "  Good  heavens,"  I  exclaimed,  as 
my  informant  stood  before  me  in  bewilderment  at  the  paroxysm  at 
rage  and  mortification  I  exhibited,  which  caused  my  eyes  to  sparkle 
and  my  nostrils  to  dilate,  "  do  you  mean  to  assert  that  Mr.  Nobl> 
attended  this  vile  meeting  ?** 

**  I  do,  sir,  and  he  consented  to  be  a  candidate." 

«  The  devil  he  did  I" 

"Yes,  and  the  company  present,  consisting  of  about  eightr 
persons,  were  much  pleased  oy  the  questions  put  to  Mr.  Ifobr> 
relatiye  t6  a  knowledge  of  his  professicm.    Poynder  examined  him  in 
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ihingB  I  know  nothing  about ;  bat  Mr.  Spey,  wbo  is  surgeon  of 
Bartholomew's,  was  present,  and  be  marked  down  the  brancbes  of 
science,  I  think  he  called  them,  in  which  he  questioned  tbo  candi* 
date/' 

"  "Was  Spey,  the  eminent  pupil  of  Lawrence,  present  ?'• 

"  The  same,  sir,  and  many  other  surgeons  and  physicians  from  the 
hospital  and  our  infirmary,  and  they  were  astonished  at  the  ques* 
tions  put  to  the  candidate  in  anatomy,  physiology,  surgery,  and 
operative-Burgery,  and  especially  clinical  medicine." 

•*  In  heaven's  name  wtiat  can  you  mean  ?  Have  you  too  been 
dreaming  or  drinking  this  morning?  what  can  such  a  fellow 
know  UKMit  science,  —  what  can  he  understand  of  surgery  or 
anatomy  P' 

"  Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  not  one  smiled  ;  the  medical  men  applauded^ 
and  at  the  conclusion  many  shook  Poynder  warmly  by  the  hand  and 
desired  to  make  his  acquaintance.*' 

**  Lovett,  have  I  made  a  mistake  in  the  man  ?  Is  he  what  you 
really  paint  him  P    If  so,  I  must  alter  my  tactics  and " 

**  He  made  a  speech  after  the  questioning,  and  Counsellor  Biller^ 
a  friend  of  Mr.  Nobb,  followed  him  and  passed  the  highest  enco- 
miams  on  his  style  and  matter." 

•*  And  then  the  accursed  meeting  separated  ?'* 

"  No,  frir.  Mr.  Nobb  ordered  punch  and  bishop  for  those  wha 
preferred  them,  and  beverage  for  others ;  indeed  I  never  saw  such  an 
unanimous  meeting.     I  think  he  will  be  elected.*' 

"  Silence,  slave,  or  your  days  of  office  are  numbered !  Are  yon^ 
too,  impregnated  with  the  accursed  heresy  which  has  crept  into  the 
3}ariBh  within  the  last  month.  Peace,  sir,  and  attend  to  my  inetruo- 
tions !" 

"I  am  not  a  slave,"  muttered  Lovett,  "and  I  am  in  a  free 
county.  If  the  ratepayers  discharge  me  I  am  content ;  bub  you  are 
not  my  master,  and  I  don't  like  such  language." 

"  Leave  the  room,  insulting  scoundrel.  1  will  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  resent  this  aflront." 

**  I  will  not  await  for  a  second  bidding,  I  shall  leave  you,  sir,  and 
I  win  vote  for  Nobb." 

The  rate-collector  left  me  to  my  very  unpleasant  reflections,  and 
with  a  threat  of  supporting  a  man  1  so  thoroughly  detested.    1  sent 

for  W ^n ;  he  came  and  found  me  in  a  perfect  fury.     The  moment 

he  entered  the  library,  I  said,  "  Have  you  heard  of  the  meeting  last 
evening  at  the  Carthage  Arms  ?" 

"  I  have." 

"  Well  ?" 

W n  confirmed  liOvett's  statements  with  an  addition — a  com- 
mittee had  been  formed  to  return  Nobb  ;  Poynder  agreed  to  propose 
him,  and  the  nomination  would  be  seconded  by  Carbutt.  It  was- 
now  time  for  us  to  work,  we  consulted  a  few  friends  and  resolved  to 
support  Barrow  and  poll  every  rate-payer,  regardless  of  expense.  "We 
immediately  repaired  to  the  vestiy  clerk  for  a  list  of  the  electors ;; 
here  we  were  forestalled  by  the  industrious  Poynder,  he  had  procured 
the  list  three  hours  previously,  and  when  we  procured  our  copy,  which 
was  not  obtained  until  late  the  next  day,  for  the  vestry  clerk  had 
been  to  1^  gathering  and  became  inoculated  with  the  balderdttdfc 
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uttered ;  bence,  he  was  in  no  huirjr  to  afford  ub  the  opportunity  of 
eanyassing  the  voters.  At  length  we  received  a  very  imperfect  list. 
Instead  of  paying  canvassers — a  good  old  tory  custom — ^the  neads  of  the 
parish,  the  common  council-men,  entered  the  humble  dwellings  of  the 
poor  and  the  saloons  of  the  affluent.  But  wherever  we  canvassed  we 
discovered  that  persuasive  eloquence  had  done  its  work ;  and,  although 
numbers  dared  not  sav  they  would  vote  for  Nobb,  yet  their  manners 
indicated  the  course  toey  would  wish  to  pursue.  Amongst  the  rich 
merchants  we  met  with  polite  and  smiling  reception,  for  we  numbered 
sixteen  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  ward,  but  very  few  promiaes  ; 
yet,  upon  a  calculation  we  made,  we  found  that  if  we  proceeded  to  the 
election,  a  majority  would  crown  our  exertions.  And  we  determined 
to  proceed  and  at  once  crush  the  democratic  coalition,  and  cause  Nobb 
to  curse  the  hour  he  attended  a  public  meeting. 

ST.   THOMAS*   DAT. 

Before  the  election  of  surgeon  St.  Thomas'  Day  arrived,  and  the 
freemen  had  to  return  their  mends  to  the  city  parbament.  Poynder 
was  not  a  freeman  of  the  city  ;  he  traded  in  a  liberty  thereof^  whidi, 
bein^  an  inte^;ral  portion  of  the  parish,  entitled  him  to  the  proud  dis- 
tinction of  bemg  taxed  by  the  most  powerful  city  in  the  world.  But 
this  man  having  roused  public  feelmg  in  the  uberty,  ventured  into 
the  ward  and  propagated  pestilent  notions.  At  meetings  at  the 
"  Bush"  and  "  Great  Britain,"  the  grievances  of  the  liberty  were  pro- 
mulgated in  false  and  scandalous  terms.  Thus  by  a  maliaous 
affitation  an  opposition  was  raised,  and  when  the  alderman  took  the 
chab  in  our  venerable  Hall  with  all  the  symbols  of  his  office — ^in  a 
gown  trimmed  with  fur,  and  a  massive  gold  chain  hung  round  his 
neck,  his  appearance  was  very  imposing. 

Sir  Paul  Lowrie  had  been  our  alderman  since  the  affiiir  related  in 
my  first  paper.  He  was  an  acute  person,  possessing  ^;reat  tact  and 
judsfment.  I  heard  he  had  once  professed  hberal  principles,  but  this 
libel  came  from  the  Liberty-men,  and  of  course  I  did  not  believe  the 
scandal.  The  worthy  alderman*had  taken  his  seat — the  Hall  became 
crowded — ^the  worthy  Imight  addressed  a  few  words  of  congratulation 
to  the  freemen  on  their  unanimity  andjgood  feeling,  when  a  slight 
laugh  interrupted  the  worthy  knight.  On  turning  to  the  part  from 
whence  the  noise  came,  I  discovered  Poynder  with  forty  or  fifty 
freemen  grinning  like  apes  at  the  polished  language  of  the  alderman. 
I  did  not  indicate  his  presence  to  Sur  Paul  publicly,  but  whkpered  the 
fiict  to  that  gentleman  when  he  had  finished  his  speech.  Tne  alder- 
man replied,  **  he  thought  that  if  there  was  no  opposition  to  the  old 
members,  it  would  be  impolitic  to  offend  any  one.*'  I  agreed, 
against  my  better  judfi;ment — ^I  perceived  a  storm  brewing,  and  it 
burst  on  our  heads  with  a  vengeance. 

Sir  Paul  was  startled  by  the  nomination  of  two  new  candidates, 
Messrs.  Stencock  and  Meurice;  these  gentlemen  were  nominated 
by  the  celebrated  infidel  Mr.  Prophet,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Owlett ; 
on  a  show  of  hands  the  election  lell  upon  the  old  members,  where- 
upon a  poll  was  demanded  and  a  few  votes  taken.  The  ward 
and  parish  were  therefore  agitated  at  the  same  time.  The  same 
parties  were  opposed  to  each  other  in  the  ward  as  in  the  pariah,  with 
the  exception  of^the  "  liberty,"  which  had  not  a  right  of  returning  com- 
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Hion-eotincilmeii.  Hence,  we  had  the  advantage.  The  poll  beinff 
fixed  for  the  next  morning,  the  business  of  the  wardmote  would 
have  terminated,  but  Mr.  Fr^het  rose,  and  in  a  ver^  stupid  addlcess 
stated  that  the  Alderman  Sir  Paul  Lowrie  did  not  reside  in  the  parish, 
and  if  he  did  not  intend  to  give  up  the  park  for  some  dirty  alley  in 
tlie  ward  he  ouRht  to  resign.  (Cheers.)  He  (Mr.  Prophet)  con- 
aidered  they  had  aright  to  demand  a  resident  magistrate ;  tnat  it  was 
a  republican  cnflice,  ihere  was  nothing  of  aristocracy  about  it,  there- 
tare  he  would  move  that  Sir  Paul  Lowrie  be  requested  to  resign  his 
gown,  fuiB)  and  chain.     (Great  cheering  and  kuf hter.) 

The  alderman  rose,  blandly  and  smmng ;  he  hitched  his  gown  on 
his  shoulders,  rattled  bis  massive  chain  in  defiance,  and  said — '*  Gen- 
tlemen, in  1826  I  wooed  a  bride,  her  name  was  A e  (meaning  the 

ward),  I  won  and  wedded  her,  my  alliance  with  my  amiable  partner 
eonfiared  great  distinction  and  honour  on  my  name,  and  elevated  me  to 
knighthood ;  I  am  so  satisfied  with  the  illustrious  connexion  that  I 
cannot  conselit  to  a  separation,  and  as  marriage  is  contracted  for  life 
you  must  excuse  me  ii  I  demur  to  a  divorce." 

This  witty  impromptu  completely  cowed  the  Propthet  and  he 
joined  in  the  memment  which  ensued.  I  recorded  my  mend's  words 
at  the  time ;  the  short  reply  to  a  palpable  insult  was  conceived  in  the 
hi^ypieet  vein,  and  delivered  with  a  winning;  smile  and  appropriate 
gesture,  that  I  considered  it  one  of  the  gems  of  speeches  we  sometimes 
hear  in  public  life.  After  this  address  no  person  has  dared  ask  Sir 
Paul  to  resign  his  govrn* 

THI  XLSCTIOK. 

We  left  the  wardmote  in  good  humour ;  I  accidentally  caught  the  eye 
of  Povnder  gazing  on  myself;  that  glance  indicated  respectful  defiance ; 
I  could  not  help  smiling  on  the  young  enthusiast^for  ideal  freedom ; 
he  retomed  the  mute  recognition ;  the  resolve  I  had  made  in  the  pre- 
aenoe  of  the  revolted  Lovett  was  confirmed.  That  glance  informed 
me  the  brawler  for  equality  was  to  be  purchased.  I  did  not  care  for 
the  price.  Money  was  no  object,  and  I  determined  to  stop  aeitation 
and  daim  the  former  aUegiance  of  persons  who  were  hourly  leaving 
my  standard.  Our  party  congregated  at  seven  in  the  evening  of  the 
wardmote  election,  and  a  goodly  party  commenced  canvassmg  the 
freemen  &r  my  old  and  respected  party.  We  met  the  opposition  at 
every  corner,  which  frequently  caused  much  mirth  by  the  good- 
natured  wit  exhibited  when  soliciting  the  suffiages  of  the  "  free  and 

independent  freemen  of  A street."    Povnder  and  Owlett  were 

amongst  the  most  prominent  canvassers,  and  the  contention  was  kept 
op  until  the  people  were  tired  of  our  importunities.  The  momin^came ; 
the  alderman  again  took  the  chair,  when  the  voters  polled  briskly  for 
their  respective  favourites.  About  12  o'clock  an  immense  number  of 
inhabitants  of  the  libertjr  appeared,  headed  by  Poynder,  who  walked 

to  Sir  Paul  and  said,  "  Sir,  I  am  a  resident  in  the  liberty  of ;  I 

am  taxed  by  the  dty  of  London ;  I  am  not  represented  in  the  Court 
of  Common  Coundl ;  I  conceive  I  ought  to  be  and  I  tender  my  vote." 
^Great  cheering.) 
.  Sir  Bsul  rose  and  said,  "  But  you  are  not  a  freeman  of  the  city  ?" 
^  Sir  Paul,  I  am  free  of  the  world ;  the  Cit^  of  London  demand  mj 
money ;    I,  conaideiiug  that  "  taxation  without  representation  is 
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xmjuBt  and  terannous,  call  upon  ^ou  to  either  receive  mj  rote  at 
cease  to  caU  for  taxes.'*     (Loud  cries  of  bear.) 

**  But,  Mr.  Pojnder,  your  doctrine  relative  to  taxation  and  repre* 
sentation  is  now  obsolete.'* 

"You  did  not  alwajrs  think  this,  Sir  Paul,  especiallj  when  you 
TotedforSir  P.  Burdett  for  Middlesex."  (Great  laughter;  I  was 
astounded.) 

"  I  do  not  tiiink  your  implication  can  be  entertained :  respecting 
your  allusion  to  Sir  F.  !Burdett,  I  supported  him  became  I  am  a 
whig  of  1688."     (Roars  of  laughter.) 

''Bather  an  old  politician,  I  think,  Sir  Paul.*'  (Continued 
laughter.)  "  I  now  offer  a  written  protest  against  this  election^ 
because  the  Liberty  votes  we  objected  to."  The  paper  was  hancked 
to  Sir  Paul,  who  appeared  much  puzzled ;  at  length  he  said,  **  I 
will  stop  the  poll  and  consult  the  City  Solicitor,  if  you  will  do 
me  the  favour  to  attend  at  the  Guildhall  to-morrow  at  eleven." 

"  Sir  Paul,  I  thank  you,  and  will  attend." 

The  arch  reformer  then  retired  from  the  table.  Sir  Paul  disaolved 
the  wardmote.  I  felt  bewildered  and  angry  with  the  alderman 
who  could  be  so  easily'persuaded  by  the  pretensions  of  the  leader  of 
an  insignificant  faction.  We  retired  to  my  house,  and,  after  a  few 
moments  oonyersation,  I  became  convinced  that  Sir  Paul  acted  vntii 
discretion. 

The  City  Solicitor  decided  against  the  claim  of  the  liberty  and 
our  election  proceeded.  At  the  conclusion  one  feather  was  extracted 
from  the  plume  of  our  party,  and  the  radicals  succeeded  in  electing 
Mr.  Meurice. 

A  few  days  after,  and  before  the  election  of  the  surgeon,  an  event 
occurred  which  caused  great  consternation  in  the  cily,  and  gave  com- 
plete victory  to  the  Poynder  party  in  the  accursed  liberty. 

Pearce,  a  city  officer,  with  our  vestry  derk,  were  ordered  by  the 
authorities  at  Guildhall  to  seise  the  goods  and  chattels  of  Poynder 
for  watching,  Ac.,  and  they  repaired  to  his  house  for  that  purpose. 

Poynder's  shop  had  a  iow  front  in  which  property  was  usually 
eriiibited  for  sale;  that  front  was  empty  when  the  cily  offioei* 
walked  into  the  emporium. 

Officer — '*  I  come  for  to  seize  for  three  pounds  fifteen  shillings.** 

"  Seize  my  property  if  you  dare, — ^you  will  be  committing  an 
illegal  act." 

^  I  shall  take  these  books,"  pdnting  to  some  on  Die  comiter. 

**  Before  you  determine,  look  at  this  map.  You  will  perceive  that 
Ae  bow  wmdow,  which  is  now  empty,  is  situate  in  the  City  of 
London,  while  all  the  other  parts  of  the  house  and  shop  are  in  the 
County  of  Middlesex.  I  will  not  pay  because  I  am  not  represented ; 
seize  them  if  you  dare  1" 

The  officers  looked  at  each  other  and  laughed  heartily.  It  was 
evident  that  T<mi  Pacton  had  apprized  Poynder  of  this  visit,  and  he 
prepared  to  meet  the  city  autnorities.  The  men  retired  without 
effie«txng  a  seuure.  Prom  tibat  day  a  watch-rate  has  not  been  levied  by 

the  City  of  London  on  the  Liberty  of ,  and  the  peq^le  elected  thsir 

own  watchmen  in  consequence  of  the  doctrine  of  our  opponent,  tii^t 
**  taxation  without  representation  is  unjust,"  an  axiom  which  I 
beliefe  to  be  an  atrodom  republican  blasphemT. 
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BY  FBBDXBICK  LAWBBKCB. 

BOILXA.T7  and  Pope  occupy,  in  many  respects,  a  yerv  similar  filaco  in  literature. 
Their  tastes  seem  to  have  been  formed  on  tne  same  mooel ;  they  nad  the  same  keen 
sense  of  the  ridiculous ;  the  same  honest  abhorrence  of  all  affectation  and  pretence  ^ 
axid  they  both  alike  excelled  in  giving  expression  to  the  most  playful  strokes  of 
laiUery  and  the  strongest  sentiments  of  scorn  and  indignation.  The  satires  of 
Boileau,  like  &OBe  of  Pope,  ^wiU  be  always  read  and  studied  as  models  of  careful 
and  correct  composition  j  whilst,  with  the  single  exception  of  Boileau's  "  Lutrin," 
^ere  is  certainly  no  modem  burlesque  which  can  be  compared  with  Pope's  **  Rape 
of  the  Lock." 

It  ma,y  not  be  uninteresting  or  uninstmctlTe  to  consider,  as  briefly  as  may  be^ 
the  relatiTe  position  of  these  two  great  writers,  and  the  influence  wnich  thcv  re* 
Bpectively  exercised  on  the  literature  of  the  two  great  nations  to  which  they  belong. 
'Without  attempting  any  minute  and  particular  criticism  of  their  productions,  or 
embazrassing  ourselves  with  biographical  details,  we  will  endeavour,  therefore,  ta 
aeleet  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  features  presented  in  their  lives  and  writings  ;. 
not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  individual  comparison  as  for  exhibiting  some  of  the 
leading  characteristics  of  French  and  Englisn  literature  at  periods  of  considerable 
interest  and  importance. 

The  age  of  Boileau  was  a  memorable  one  in  French  literary  history.  It  was  the 
m  of  Moliere,  La  Fontaine  and  Racine, — emphatically  the  poetical  classics  dT' 
ftsnoe.  Literature  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the  court,  and  men  of  letters  (a  dan- 
gexous  privilege  !)  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  royal  fkvour.  At  no  period  had 
Frenchmen  been  more  elated  with  feelings  of  national  pride.  The  conquests  of 
Louis  XIV. — ^his  scheme  of  universal  monarchy, — ^his  brilliant  court, — ^his  long  and 
gknious  reiffn, — his  generosity,— his  amours,  dl  combined  to  flatter  the  national 
vanity,  to  jdease  the  popular  taste,  and  to  render  the  ffrand  fnonarqt4e  the  object  of 
enUiusiastic  regard,  almost  of  adoration.  Whilst  the  sovereign  was  magnified  into- 
a  kind  of  demi-god,  the  power  and  splendour  of  the  French  aristocracy — the  most 
brilliant  in  Europe — were  also  at  their  height.  To  render  the  political  subjugation. 
of  the  people  complete,  the  authority  of  a  wealthy  and  worldly  church  was  super^ 
added  to  the  power  of  the  crown  and  the  privileges  of  the  nobility.  The  spirit  of 
enquiry  was  as  yet  dormant  in  the  nation ;  bigotry  and  intolerance  prevailed  to  a 
frightful  extent,  and  the  free  thought  of  the  fn»e  soul  was  studiously  repressed  by 
spiritual  tyranny.  That  a  man  should  be  found  to  give  an  unreserved  expression 
to  hie  opinions  upon  any  subject  at  such  a  period  may  well  excite  the  suxprise  and. 
adminUon  of  the  candid  ffnglishman,  and  Pope  has  not  failed  to  remark  how 
<*  pensioned  Boileau  "  lashed 

II  ■    -  in  bonaat  ttrain 

FUtteren  «ad  bigots,  even  in  Louis'  reign  ;* ' 

aa  though  something  was  due  to  his  independent  spirit  for  speaking  out  at  all  under 
such  a  rtgime.  Witnout  enquiring,  however,  how  far  and  in  what  degree  he  is 
entitled  to  particular  credit  upon  this  ground,  we  will  attempt  to  show  what  manner 
of  man  he  was,  and  what  appears  to  have  been  his  general  character,  habits  and 
disposition. 

Althoujgh  his  earliest  attempts  at  literature  assumed  a  satirical  form,  and  though 
he  was  distinguished  during  the  whole  of  his  career  as  a  sort  of  literary  Ishmaelite, 
Boileau's  nature  was  kind  and  gentle, — in  some  respects  even  to  weakness.  It  is- 
rather  strange  to  find  that  the  bitterest  censors  of  mankind  have  been  often  such 
good-tempered  men ;  yet  who  has  not  been  surprised  (and  perhaps  frequently  dis- 
aapointed)  at  finding  an  author  in  ihe  intercourse  of  dEiily  life  the  very  reverse  of 
what  one  would  have  expected  from  his  writings  ?  The  comic  genius  is  not  unfre- 
qne&tly  particularly  gloomy  at  the  festive  board ;  the  sentimental  poet  uproariously 
noisy,  and  the  author  of  the  epic  or  the  tragedy  more  keenly  alive  to  sensual  and 
tuhlonary  gratificaticns  than  our  pre-conceived  notions  would  have  led  us  to  expect. 
jbid  with  regard  to  tiie  satirist,  Sir  Richard  Steele  (no  mean  judge  of  men  and 
BuamersJ)  has  gone  so  fiur  as  to  say  that  good-nature  is  an  essential  qualitj^  of  hia 
sdnd.    However  startling  tiiis  proposition  may  appear  in  the  abstract,  it  is  very 
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certain  that  Boileau — tlie  greatest  of  Frencli  aatirisla — ^waa  a  moat  amiable  and 
good-tempered  being,  like.tbe  English  Earl  of  Donet,  who  haa  been  deacribed  aa— 

*'Tlie  hmt  good  man,  with  the  wont  nainred  mnse.'* 

He  had  been  diatingoiBhed,  indeed,  from  childhood  for  hia  winning  gentleneu  and 
amiability.  The  estimate  formed  of  his  character  durine  boyhood  by  his  fiither  is 
a  yeiy  curious  one,  when  we  take  into  consideration  his  aubaequent  career:— 
**  Nicholas."  he  said  of  the  fixture  satirist,  '*  is  a  good  boy ;  he  is  not  Yeij  bright^ 
but  he  will  never  say  an  ill  word  of  any  one."  This  genlle  and  docile  dispoaitiaa 
appears  to  have  been  inherited  firom  his  parents.  His  mother,  who  died  during 
his  infancy,  and  his  father,  whom  he  lost  before  he  attained  the  age  of  fifteen,  were 
both  easy,  kind,  good*  tempered  people  who  lived  on  the  best  of  terms  with  every 
one  about  them.  In  mature  life  Boileau's  personal  amiability  aometimea  aasomed 
an  almost  extravagant  and  certainly  unuaual  form.  The  very  persons  whom  ho 
satirised,  and  who  richly  abused  him  in  return,  were  the  objects  of  his  benevo- 
lence. To  one  of  these — a  man  named  Linidre — ^he  frequently  lent  money,  who  as 
often  went  with  it  to  the  tavern,  where  he  indited  a  song  against  his  creditar.  la 
his  intercourse  with  the  world,  we  may  also  remark,  that  Boileau  was  distinguiahed 
for  the  simplicity  of  character  which  is  so  often  tiie  concomitant  of  genius ;  and 
the  following  humorous  story  has  been  told  of  his  genial  and  unsuspecting  dispoai- 
tion,  which  is  far  too  characteristiG  to  be  omitted. 

There  was  a  literary  man  of  the  same  period  with  whom  he  was  ifitimatei  named 
Chapelle,  a  confirmed  rou£  and  scapegrace,  who  was  scarcely  ever  sober.  Boileaii 
met  him  one  day,  and  expostulated  with  him  on  his  disgraceful  and  unfortunate 
habits.  Chapelle  appeared  to  listen  with  a  grave  face  to  his  advice :  they  were 
standing  in  tne  street,  and  as  Boileau  waxed  eloquent  in  the  cause  of  temperance, 
the  delinquent  quietly  drew  him  aside  into  a  neighbouring  tavern,  in  order,  aa  he 
alleged,  that  thev  might  talk  more  at  their  ease.  Here  the  great  satirist  continned 
his  discourse,  wiiilst  Chapelle  slily  called  for  wine.  Entir<uy  absorbed  in  the  dia- 
eussion,  as  soon  as  it  arrived  Boileau  drank  glass  after  glaaa,  strengthening  his 
arguments  by  deep  potations,  till  at  last,  when  they  rose  to  depart,  as  Chapene  aftec^ 
wards  narrated  witn  triumphant  glee,  thc^  could  neither  of  them  stand  uprijdit. 

A  satirist,  as  we  have  remarkea,  from  ms  earliest  years,  the  career  of  Boueaa  is 

an  illustration  of  the  advantage  of  an  exclusive  devotion  to  a  cherished  and  £avourita 

idea,  followed  out  with  steady  pertinacity  of  purpose.    The  exposure  of  vanity, 

folly,  and  pretension,  had  always  appeared  to  him  his  peculiar  mission  and  voca-' 

tion ;  nor  was  he  devoid  of  that  lofty  sense  of  responsibility  which  consecrates  and 

elevates  the  toil  of  a  reasoning  being.    He  has  commemorated  in  no  light  uid 

trivial  bpirit  the  solemn  dedication  of  his  powers  to  the  walk  of  literature  which 

he  adorned : — 

"  T  WM  Mcred  satire  flrat  inspired  my  iciig, 
And  tan^t  me  to  diitingiiiali  right  from  wrong." 

Neither  the  persuasions  of  fHends  nor  the  expostulations  of  authority  could  in- 
duce him  to  rennquish  the  path  which  he  had  selected.  He  had  resolved  to  be  the 
censor  of  his  age,  or  to  throw  up  his  pen  altogether — to  be  satirist  or  nothing ;  and 
in  one  of  his  poems  he  has  expressed  his  determination  to  that  effect  in  the  following 
humorous  lines.     (Our  translation  is  taken  from  an  American  peiiodicaL) 


*'  What !  ssTe  up  ■atire— thwart  my  derling  drift — 
How  ahall  I  then  employ  mj  rhTining  gift  ? 
Pl»]|r  would  ^oa  hare  me  dwntify  coq^Mode 


My  inspiration  in  a  pretty  ode  t 
Or,  coming  with  an  edofpe  tnm  the  TodkM, 
Pipe  in  the  midst  of  Pans  to  n^  flocks ; 
Or  in  cold  blood,  without  one  spark  of  lore, 
Ban  to  embraoe  some  Iris  from  above  { 
Lavish  apon  her  STexy  brilliant  name — 
Sun,  moon,  Aurora— to  reliete  mv  flame ; 
And  wlulst  on  good  sound  fkre  I  oailr  dine. 
Die  in  a  trope  and  languish  in  a  Une. ' 

Boileau  had  been  intended  by  his  friends  for  the  profession  of  the  law.   fie  eoold 
scarcely  say  with  Pope, — 

*'  I  left  no  calling  for  this  idle  trade, 
Vo  duty  broke,  no  father  disobeyed." 

It  had  been  the  ambition  of  his  £unily  to  see  him  a  successful  and  money-maldng 
advocate — a  trader  in  legal  formulas ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  poet  rebellea  against 
such  a  vocation.    He  refused  **  to  rend  with  venal  lungs  the  guilty  hall,"  or  to  lend 
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f*^ina«Klf  to  a  system  of  trickery  and  chicane.  That  he  was  right  in  following  the 
'bent  of  hia  inclination,  few  persona  will  presume  to  doubt.  A  good  poet  may  make 
Vat  an  indifferent  advocate ;  and  something  more  than  the  mere  promptings  of  am- 
Intlon,  we  Tsntore  to  submit,  would  be  found  requisite  to  reconcile  the  fancy  to 
the  life  of  aerere  diacipline  and  constant  self-sacrince  which  awaits  the  imaginative 
lawyer.  Hie  profession  of  the  law  was  distasteful  to  him,  and  that  of  the  churchy 
which  was  next  selected,  proved  not  less  so.  He  had  an  elder  brother — a  learned 
mnd  dignified  ecclesiastic — ^onder  whose  aiispices  he  commenced  tibe  study  of 
theology ;  bat  theology  again  was  soon  relinquished  with  disgust.  How  could  it 
he  otherwise  ?  Was  it  possible  that  the  abuses  of  the  French  church,  and  the  un* 
CSiristian  tendency  of  iti  dogmatic  theology,  could  escape  the  notice  of  the  acute 
tmd  sing^minded  satirist?  That  those  abuses  had  made  a  deep  impression  on 
BaQeau,  ia  shown  in  many  passages  of  his  writings.  The  lasiness  and  sensuality 
of  a  wealthy  priesthood  are  thus  portrayed  in  his  burlesque  of  the  Lutrin ;  and  we 
■Qspect  the  picture   must   have    excited    tho    animosity   of  many   influential 

eooleaiastica :— " 

«« WUkt  thmre  the  Mcred  ■faussrdi  wiste  the  di^ 
In  dull  repose :  by  depatr  they  pray. 
Ther  only  wstohed  that  thmr  might  rdidi  ret^ 
Ami  nerer  iksted  hat  to  make  a  feast; 
Unhealthy  matina  wiaefy  they  decline. 
And  aobatitate  a  joozneyman  divine." 

In  addition  to  the  conscientious  objections  to  the  priesthood  which  Boileau  may 
he  supposed  to  have  entertained,  he  had  another  and  totally  different  cause  of 
onanel  with  the  clerical  fraternity.  His  tastes,  we  need  scarcely  sa]^,  had  been 
nnmed  by  a  careful  study  of  the  best  classical  authors ;  he  had  hung  with  raptur^ 
almost  with  idolatry,  over  the  immortal  productions  of  Virgil  and  Juvenal ;  and 
hence  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  harsh  and  crabbed  style  ot  the  scholastic  divinity 
inspired  him  with  more  disgust  even  than  the  matter  itself.  In  proportion  as  he 
admired  the  remains  of  antiquitr^  he  despised  the  literary  achievements  of  the 
monkish  times.  It  is  related  of  him  that  when  the  Jesuit  Hardouin  had  under* 
taken  to  prove  that  the  GJreek  and  Latin  classics  had  been  fabricated  by  the  monks 
of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  to  supply  the  place  of  those  whicn  were  lost 
0«ther  a  bold  proposition !),  Boileau  artfully  observed  that  "  although  he  did  not 
like  the  monks,  he  should  have  no  objection  to  live  with  such  men  as  brothers 
Horace  and  Jnyenal,  or  brothers  Cicero  and  Virgil.'*  *  The  notion  promul|;ated  by 
Hardouin  is  a  chaxactezistic  specimen  of  Jesuitical  flippancy  and  presumption,  and 
the  reply  of  Boileau  is  no  less  characteristic  of  the  simplicity  and  manly  wit  of  the 
satirist 

We  can  scarcely  wonder  that  such  a  man  should  have  made  enemies,  and  enemies 
who  were  capable  of  annoying,  if  not  of  seriously  injuring  him.  The  possession 
of  satirical  talent  is  generally  a  dangerous  endowment.  A  single  ban  mot  will  often 
make  a  host  of  enemies.  It  proved  so  with  Boileau.  Upon  one  occasion  the 
F^eh  Academy,  with  which  learned  body  he  had  never  been  on  very  favourable 
terms,  applied  to  him  for  an  appropriate  motto  and  device.  He  immediately 
suggested  (and  tiie  witticism  was  never  forgiven)  a  troop  of  monkeys  admiring 
themselves  in  a  fountain,  with  the  motto  of  '^  Sibi  Pulchri ! " 

Besides  his  Satires,  Episties,  and  the  mock-heroic  of  the  "  Lutrin,"  Boileau 
composed  a  few  odes  and  epigrams.  The  epigrams,  however,  are  for  the  most  part 
devoted  to  personal  and  epnemeral  topics,  and  the  odes  are  exceedingly  tame  and 
spiritless.  In  the  composition  of  occasional  verses  he  was  by  no  means  successful^ 
nor  can  any  passages  of  pathos  or  sentiment  be  selected  f^m  his  writings.  It  is 
also  apparent  that  he  entertained  anything  but  exalted  notions  of  the  female 
character.  Like  Pope  he  seems  to  have  regarded  woman  as  only  '*  a  softer  man," 
and  to  hare  been  insensible  to  that  high  and  chivalrous  belief  m  feminine  excel- 
lence which  has  pnxifled  the  hearts  and  writing  of  greater  poets. 

With  moat  of  his  distinguished  contemporaries,  tne  satinst  lived  on  termtf  of  the 
closest  intimacy  and  friendship.  JoinUy  with  Bacine  he  held  the  oi&ce  of  His- 
toriofprapher  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  convey  to  the  monarch  the  news 
of  his  colleague's  deatii.  Boileau  was  much  afiected  on  this  sad  occasion ;  for 
Bacine  was  ms  oldest  and  most  valued  friend,  and  had  literally  expired  in  his  arms, 
sxolaiming  with  his  last  breath. — "  All  my  consolation  is  to  have  died  before  ^oo." 
Loois,  who  appears  to  have  had  a  oenuine  r^g^ard  for  both  men,  listened  to  Boileau 
with  emotiGn,  and  is  reported  to  nave  replied  in  terms  of  rare  condescensioii— 

UniTsnella— Art.  BoOflaa, 
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<'M.  BMlMl^Idl•Ualm^k•IT•cnhollrhliIleweeki0  9flN  jo«."  ytrnrthdw 
U  )•  Mid  tJwt  tilt  afttirist  nerer  went  to  court.  <*  Why  iboiild  I  go  then,"  said  h0 
to  0ome  friend,  wko  k«d  ezpoituUted  with  him  on  the  subjeoti — **  I  kaov  not  how 
to  flatter." 

Yenr  little  moRO  xeauuBe  to  be  told  of  him.  The  Uet  aneodote  of  his  Hie  it 
ftkfeed  by  the  Tonio^tr  Bacinei  who  atttee  that  whoi  he  waa  quite  a  youth  he  and 
fioiktu  oftetk  played  at  ninepint  together.  The  poet  waa  a  good  player,  and  uatd 
to  ta^  that  he  had  two  talentt  eoually  uaeiul  to  his  oountry :  he  otold  play  at 
niatpina  ^d  write  Tereet  I  From  nit  poema  he  derived  no  pecimiary  pront,  and 
he  aeema  to  haye  had  little  tttte  or  ambkion  for  popular  applayuae.  It  waa  hit  &te 
to  outliTO  nearly  all  the  aaaooiationa  of  hia  literary  life,  and  to  beoome  before  tine 
crave  doted  OYer  him  the  iaolated  repreaentatiye  of  the  Auguataa  age  of  French 
Htaiature.  Although  he  had  hia  ahare  of  the  infirmitiea,  auoeringa,  and  inconvv- 
aienoea  of  old  tge,  and  though  he  deeply  lamented  the  lota  of  toe  many  frieadt 
wlio  had  gone  before  him,  hia  natural  eheerAilneaa  never  deaerted  him,  and  h^e 
dosed  hia  blameless  life  with  a  noble  act  of  diaritv,  bequeathing  nearly  all  hia 
property  to  the  poor.  Hia  death  took  plaee  on  ^  Idtn  of  March,  1711|  in  the  74tii 
year  of  his  age. 

At  a  time  when  BoUeau  had  ceaaad  to  write,  and  waa  fiut  sinking  into  tiiie  grave. 
Pope  made  his  first  appeaianoe  in  the  world  of  letters.  Both  men,  it  wiU  be 
observed,  lived  and  wrote  at  periods  and  under  eirenmttances  somewhat  simOar. 
The  age  of  Anne  has  been  called  the  Augustan  ace  of  English,  as  that  of  Louis  XIY. 
waa  denominated  the  Auguatan  ago  of  French  literature.  Boileau  acowred  hit 
principal  roputation  by  extinguishing  a  host  of  frivolous  rhymatera,  and  FDpe  ahK> 
engaged  in  a  desperate  and  memorable  warfiaire  with  the  Orub-street  soribblera  and 
^'  cninccs"  of  his  age.  Both  poets  were  peculiarly  distinguished  for  their  nieo  aenae 
of  propriety,  their  careAU  aelection  of  sentiments,  imagery,  and  phraaeology, — ''the 
proper  words  in  proper  places,*' — and  their  uniform  (perhaps  sometimes  mono- 
tonous) harmony  of  versification.  Nor  we  can  fail  to  diaoover  in  their  diaraeter 
and  dispositions  many  featurea  of  resemblance.  Both  were  men  of  genuin^ty 
independent  minds.  In  an  age  of  aycophancy  and  servility  Boileau  never  stooped, 
aa  too  many  of  his  order  did,  to  fowning  and  flattery.  More  flivourably  situated 
than  the  **  pensioned"  Frendiman,  and  with  a  mind  of  firmer  texture.  Pope  was 
enabled  to  carry  his  English  pride  of  independence  much  farther,  and  to  command 
for  himself  a  position  which  his  elder  brother  of  the  Muae  might  well  have  envied. 
The  bard  of  Twickenham  waa  emphatically  distinguished  for  the  quahty  cf  adf- 
reliance.  His  genius  waa  nurtured  in  soUtudo ;  and  from  a  very  early  jperiod  he 
Appears  to  have  been  thoroughly  conadous  of  his  own  powers,  ana  fuBy  impreased 
with  a  belief  in  his  future  greatness.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  aeeordlii^ 
to  his  own  confession,  he  considered  himself  *'tiie  greatest  genlua  that  ever  waa." 
'''Self-confidence,"  remarks  hia  biographer,  Johnaon,  "is  tiie  first  requisite  to 
great  undertakings.  He,  indeed,  who  forms  his  opinion  of  himself  in  solitude 
without  knowing  the  powers  of  other  men,  is  very  liable  to  eiror;  but  it  waa  the 
felidty  of  Pope  to  rate  nimsclf  at  his  real  value." 

*  Pernaps  much  of  this  over-weening  confidence — this  sturdy  spirit  of  indepen* 
dence — may  be  traced  to  the  accidental  circumstances  of  hia  birth  and  wondlj^ 
petition.  Bom  a  Papist, — a  deformed,  sickly,  aiHnff  boy, — many  avenues  to  fame 
and  fortune  were  closed  against  him ;  but  he  cheernilly  followea  the  path  which 
deetiny  left  open  to  him,  and  firom  the  first  dawning  of  his  intellect  nis  earnest 
heart  assured  nim  that  it  led  to  immortality. 

Although  Pope  cannot  be  dassed  with  such  writers  as  Shakapeare  and  Milton,  it 
may  bo  safely  asserted  that  he  holds  the  first  rank  amongst  "^gl^h  didactic  poets, 
like  Boileau  he  was  peculiarly  diatinguished  for  his  practical  good 


•*Good  MUM.  which  00I7  ia  the  gift  ofBrnnm, 
And  thoQgh  no  ■fieaoa^  Ihii^  worth  the  mnn'" 

md  which  Johnson  happily  defines  to  be  "a  prompt  and  intuitive  perception  of 
eonsonance  and  propriety."  But  thia  ia  not  his  only,  or  bideed  hia  principal  excd- 
lenoe.  In  hia  viewa  of  social  life  the  genius  of  the  poet  and  of  the  philoeopher  it 
moat  happily  blended.  His  powera  abound  with  lessons  of  the  higneat  wiadom* 
teraely  and  eloquently  expresaed,  as  well  aa  with  genuine  fK|^ta  of  imagination  and 
ihney.  Ho  haa  aome  daim  also  to  be  numbered  amongat  the  moat  efllcient 
leformera  of  our  aocial  code.  Without  encouraging  ihUacioua  ideaa  of  imposalblo 
perfection,  he  endeavoured  to  raiae  the  atandard  of  worldly  morality  by  expodng 
hollow  aophiama  and  unpertintnt  hypocriay,  and  by  awarding  to  unoatentatiottf 
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iatogrifer  its  jvoper  meed  of  approbatioa.  To  the  pnreat  lore  of  monl  excdlenoe 
lie  united  on  intuitlTe  sagacity.  His  writixigs  abound  with  moral  precepts  and 
^videly  aeoepted  aphorismsy  whioh  have  recommended  themselYes  to  almost  uniTer- 
«b1  &yoaT  and  adoptiQii.  How  much  of  the  philosophy  of  matrimonial  life — ^the 
:8sefet  of  oannubial  nappineee — ^is  condensed,  for  instance,  in  the  following  six  lines, 
which  we  respectfully  recommend  to  the  peculiar  attention  of  all  newly-married 
bdiea!— 

''0 1  blMk  with  temper,  whoM  nscloaded  raj 

Cut  malce  to<iBorroir  oheerfol  as  to-dsy ; 
•  •  •  • 

Bhm  iriw  ae'cv  SBawen  whm  %  hxuAMad  coch. 
Or,  if  di«  mlM  him,  nerer  showB  she  roles ; 
Charms  br  accepting,  hy  submitting  swajs. 
And  has  ner  bunoor  most  when  she  obeys." 

We  have  remarked  that  the  writings  of  Boileau  are  altogether  deroid  of  anything 
like  passion  or  pathos.    There  is  also  a  general  impression  that  those  of  Pope  are 
•open  to  the  same  obscrration ;  but  this  impieasion  is  by  no  mean  a  correct  one.    It 
is  true  that  sentimental  and  pathetic  passages  are  scattered  but  sparingly  through  his 
works,  but  upon  several  occasions  it  will  be  found  that  he  swept  the  plaintiye  lyre 
with  a  master^s  hand.  We  know  of  few  compositions  in  the  English  language  wluch 
breathe  a  spirit  of  deeper  tenderness  than  the  "  Epistle  of  Eloisa  to  Abelard  "  and 
t^e  "  Elegy  to  the  Memorr  of  an  Unfortunate  Lady."    The  latter  production  is 
sorrounded  with  melancholy  and  mysterious  associations.    Ito  subject  is  said  to 
have  been  an  orphan, — ^wealthy,  yoimg,  beautiful,  intelleotoal,  and  high-spirited, 
-who  had  placed  ner  affections  upon  one  beneath  her  in  stetion,  but,  as  far  as 
xegaided  personal  qualities,  in  all  respects  worthy  of  her  choice.    Her  guardian, 
Imwercr,  an  uncle,  disapproyed  of  the  mateh,  and  nad  actually  promised  ner  hand 
to  another.    To  avoid  this  hated  union  the  lady  fled  to  the  continent,  sought 
Tefuge  in  a  conyent,  and  finally  put  an  end  to  her  existence  wilb  her  own  hand. 
In  some  of  ite  details  this  romantic  story  has  been  sometimes  differently  narrated, 
snd  it  has  been  asserted  that  Pope  himself  was  the  object  of  the  lady's  love,  and 
that  the  ^ardian  strenuously  objected  to  his  deformed  person,  as  well  as  to  his 
eomparatiyely  inferior  stetion.    ouch  is  the  popular  account  of  the  origin  of  this 
]^aintiye  poem.     Dr.  Johnson  has  harshly  asserted,  in  his  lofty  dictatorial  style, 
that  the  lady  (whoerer  she  was]  does  not  appear  to  have  had  **  any  claim  to  praise 
nor  much  to  compassion.  She  seems,"  he  adds  (in  a  strain  which  shows  that  ho  was 
iWy  determined  on  annihilating  all  the  sentiment  of  the  thing)  "  to  have  been  im- 
patient, violent,  and  ungovemabie.    Her  uncle's  power  could  not  have  lasted  long, — 
the  hour  of  Ubcrty  and  choice  would  have  come  in  time    ....    Poetry  has  not 
often  been  worse  employed  than  in  dignifying  the  amorous  ftiry  of  a  raving  girl  !"* 
^ese  sentimente   appear  to  us  to  be  coincident  with  those  expressed  by  the 
doctor  in  one  of  his  reported  conversations,  when  the  subject  of  matrimony  oeing 
bfrong^t  upon  the  toj7M,  ne  remarked,  with  the  greatest  coomess,  that  **  he  believed 
all  marriages  would  in  general  be  as  happy,  and  often  more  so,  if  they  were  all 
made  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  upon  a  due  consideration  of  character  and  circum- 
stances,  without  the  parties  themselves  having  any  choice  in  the  matter."    To 
return  to  Pope,  we  may  add,  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  not 
personally  unacquainted  with  the  unfortunate  heroine  of  his  pathetic  verse,  and 
never  have  the  accents  of  heartfelt  grief  found  a  more  tender  or  more  elegant 
expression.    We  quote  a  few  lines : — 

*'  By  forei^  hands  thy  dviag  eyes  were  clos'd, 
Bj  formgn  hands  thy  decent  limbs  compos'd, 
By  foreign  hands  thy  humble  grave  adorned, 
jwr  itn^j^en  hononr'd  and  br  strangers  moamcNl  I 
Whafc  thoo^  no  friends  in  w>\b  weeds  appear, 
Qriere  for  an  hour,  perhaps,  then  moom  a  year, 
And  bear  abont  the  mockery  of  woe 
T»  midnight  danoea  and  tiie  poMio  show  P 
"Wlmt  tbMffh  no  weeping  loves  tiir  aahee  g^Bco, 
V or  polish'd  marble  emmate  tlrr  face  ? 
What  though  no  sacred  earth  aUows  thee  room, 
Ifor  haUowed  dirge  be  mntter'd  o'er  thr  tomb  f 
Tel  shall  tiiiy  grave  with  rising  flowers  be  dressed. 
And  the  ^«en  turf  lie  light^  on  thy  breast : 
There  shim  the  mom  her  eaniest  tears  bestow. 
There  the  flrst  roses  of  the  year  shall  blow ; 
llViiile  angdU  witii  their  siWer  wings  o'erthade 
^ftefrevadaov  sacred  ^  thy  rel^uM  made." 

•  7ofanion'8  Utss  of  the  Poets— (Pope.) 
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The  celebrated  epistle  of  Eloisa  to  Abelard  is  oonceived  and  executed  m  the  same 
pathetic  strain.  We  know  not,  indeed,  vhere  to  turn  for  a  grander  or  more  affecting^ 
assemblage  of  chaste  and  solemn  images.  Dr.  Johnson's  criticism  upon  it  is  at  once 
so  just  and  noble  that  our  readers  will,  we  are  sure,  not  be  displeased  with  us  for 
recalling  it  to  their  recollection.  '*  His  first  inclination,"  says  the  doctor,  *'  to 
attempt  a  composition  of  that  tender  kind,  arose,  as  Mr.  Sayage  told  me,  fiom  his 
perusal  of  Ftior's  *  Nut-brown  Maid.'  How  mudi  he  has  sumned  Prior's  work  it 
IS  not  necessary  to  mention,  when  perhaps  it  ii^F  be  said  with  justice  that  he  has 
excelled  every  composition  of  the  same  kind.  The  mixture  of  religious  hope  and 
resignation  gives  an  elevation  and  dignity  to  disappointed  love  which  images  merely 
natural  cannot  bestow.  The  gloom  of  a  convent  strikes  the  imagination  with  &r 
greater  force  than  the  solitude  of  a  grove."  A  brief  quotation  will  justify  and 
perhaps  add  additional  force  to  these  profound  remarks ;  whilst  it  wiU  aptly  ooa- 
clude  aU  we  have  to  say  about  Pope  as  a  passionate  and  patiietic  poet : — 

"  How  hsppj  it  the  bUmelen  Teatol'B  lot ; 
Tba  worUi  forgettiiw,  by  the  world  forgot ! 
Btemal  Bonahme  ofthe  ipotleas  mind  I 
Bttch  prayer  accepted,  and  each  wish  resigned ; 

For  her  the  nnfiMling  roee  of  Eden  blooma, 
And  wings  of  seraphs  shed  divine  perAimes ; 
For  her  uie  spouse  prepares  the  bridal  ring ; 
For  her  white  virgins  hymeneals  sing ; 
To  sounds  of  heavenly  harps  she  dies  away. 
And  melts  in  visions  of  eternal  day." 

Notwithstanding  the  malignant  aspersions  of  his  unscrupulous  enemies,  we  hesi- 
tate not  to  affirm  that  the  personal  character  of  Pope  will  stand  the  test  of  the 
strictest  investigation.  He  was  a  jealous  but  warm-hearted  friend :  an  open  bat 
not  implacable  roe.  In  few  men  have  so  many  social  virtues  been  found  united 
with  such  varied  intellectual  powers.  Lord  Bolingbroke  said  of  him,  that  he  "never 
in  Ms  life  knew  a  man  that  liad  so  tender  a  heart  for  his  particular  friends,  or  more 
general  friendship  for  mankind."  His  filial  piety  more  especially  challenges  our 
warmest  admiration,  and  sheds  a  hallowing  light  over  the  whole  tenor  of  his  private 
Ufe.  Towards  his  fond  and  exulting  parents  he  uniformly  approved  himself  the 
best  of  sons — ^respectful,  generous,  kind,  and  attentive.  "  Whatever  was  his  pride," 
says  Jolmson,  "  to  them  he  was  obedient ;  and  whatever  was  his  irritability,  to  them 
he  was  gentle."  His  mother,  it  is  welllmown,  survived  to  the  great  age  of  ninety- 
three,  and  in  the  last  fretful  and  feeble  days  of  her  existence  there  was  no  change 
or  diminution  in  his  constant  and  afiectionate  attentions.  Well  worthy  of  our  sin- 
oerest  respect  and  homage  is  the  noble  and  unselfish  sense  of  duty  which  prompted 
these  attentions,  and  verv  beautifully  has  the  poet  gjiven  expression  to  the  warmth, 
of  filial  affection  by  which  he  was  animated,  in  the  epistle  prefixed  to  his  Satires,  and 
addressed  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot : — 

'( O  friend  1  may  each  domestic  bliss  be  thine } 
.  Be  no  onpleasing  melancholy  mine : 

Me,  let  the  tender  oflHoelong  engage, 

To  rook  the  cradle  of  repoamg  age. 

With  lenient  arts  extend  a  mother's  breath, 

ICake  languor  smile,  and  smooth  the  bed  of  death ; 

Explore  Uie  thought,  explain  the  asking  ere. 

And  keep  awhile  one  parent  firom  the  uj  (** 

We  have  already  alluded  to  Pope^s  thorough  independence  of  spirit  and  honesty 
of  character.  It  is  but  small  praise  of  him  to  say  that  he  never  sold  himself  to  a 
patron  or  a  party.  He  did  more  than  this ;  he  has  affirmative  as  weU  as  negative 
claims  on  our  admiration.  In  his  intercourse  with  the  great  he  maintained  thie 
proper  character  and  position  of  the  man  of  letters,  and  never  condeaoended  to 
toaayism,  or  meanness  of  any  description.  Although  he  was  "  ambitious  of  splendid 
friendships,"  he  was  never  accused  by  his  worst  enemies  of  sycophancy  or  servility. 
He  refused  the  offer  of  a  pension  from  a  friend  in  power,  not  from  any  indiffiBrenoe 
to  pecuniary  considerations,  but  solely  because  he  felt  tiiat  a  pension  would  oompio- 
mise  the  inte^ty  of  his  character.  It  is  surely  no  reproaoh  to  him  that  he  laboured 
to  augment  his  fortune  by  literary  labour :  he  toiled  for  y«w,  not  from  motives  of 
avaiioejor  a  love  of  money-getting,  but  with  the  honest  ho^  and  intention  of  pladne 
himself  above  the  reach  of  trial  and  temptation.  True  it  is  that  his  initaMUtT  and 
adf-love  alienated  many  of  his  friends,  and  provoked  during  his  lifetime  some  bitter 
animosities ;  but  no  one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  his  personal  history  can  doubt  that 
a  spirit  of  genuine  kindness  lurked  at  the  b9ttom  of  ms  heart.    liaige  aJlowaaoes 
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idbould  be  made  in  miner  matters  for  the  occaaional  fretfnlneia  of  the  seneitiTe  in- 
irmLid.  Of  hie  restleasaeif,  peeTiahnees,  and  occasional  fits  of  passion,  wo  need  not 
apeak;  these  and  kindred  weaknesses  appear  to  us  to  haye  been  naturally  incident 
-to  his  position,  and  almost  inseparable  from  the  union  of  such  lofty  faciutics  witii 
■o  mean  a  body.  With  a  feeble  frame  and  oonatantly  failing  heslth,  and  with  a 
spirit  of  sooh  remarkable  activity  and  energy — (truly,  m  Dryden's  words, — 

'*  A  flory  aool  fchAt,  worldngoat  ita  wsy. 
Fretted  the  pigmy  body  to  decay. 
And  o'erinformea  the  teoementof  oky/')— 

we  ought  not  perhaps  to  be  ao  much  surprised  at  the  imperfections  of  his  character, 
as  at  the  fact  that  those  imper&otions  were  of  such  comparatiyely  minor  importance. 
Upon  the  political  topics  which  generally  affect  and  interest  mankind,  tne  views 
and  ofHuions  of  Pope  are  not  unworthy  of  consideration.  He  belonged  to  a  class  of 
politicians  of  whom  any  nation  might  well  feel  proud.  Carefully  guarding  himself 
against  being  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  faction,  he  fully  actea  up  to  the  spirit  of 
his  well-known  couplet, — 


*'  In  moderation  piecing  all  my  glor^, 
Wlulet  ioriee  oeu  me  whig,  and  whigi  a  tory ; 


t» 


and  upon  eyery  available  opportunity  never  hesitated  to  rebuke  the  virulent  spirit 
of  party  whicn  has  bo  often  Impaired  the  usefulness  and  degraded  the  political 
eoodoct  of  public  men.  It  is  one  of  his  finest  and  truest  sayings  that  **  rarty  is 
the  "»*^"*—  of  the  many  for  the  gain  of  the  few."  But,  whilst  he  repudiated  tho 
diaracter  of  a  partisan,  ho  was  far  from  feeling  iminterested  in  the  administration 
of  public  affiurs.  In  the  welfare  of  his  country  and  in  the  general  improvement  of 
mankind,  he  never  fkiled  to  manifest  the  ferment  sympathy  which  became  Uie  intel- 
lectual Englishman.  In  one  of  his  letters,  written  on  the  16th  of  December,  1715, 
we  find  the  following  highly  characteristic  and  eloquent  passages  :  "  I  never,"  he 
says,  "  had  so  much  cause  as  now  to  complain  of  my  poetical  star,  that  fixes  me  at 
tms  tumultuous  time  to  attend  to  the  jingling  of  rhymes  and  the  measuring  of  syl- 
lables ;  to  be  almost  the  only  trifler  in  the  nation ;  and  as  ridiculous  as  the  poet 
Petronius,  who,  while  all  the  rest  in  the  ship  were  either  labouring  or  praying  for 
life,  was  scratching  his  head  in  a  little  room  to  write  a  fine  description  of  the  tom- 
pest  .  .  .  I  heartily  join  with  you  in  wishing  quiet  to  our  native 
country ;  quiet  in  the  state,  which,  like  charity  in  religion,  is  too  much  the  perfec- 
tion and  happiness  of  both,  to  be  broken  or  violated  on  any  pretence  or  prospect 
whatsoever.  Fire  and  sword,  and  fire  and  faggot  are  equally  my  aversion.  I  can 
pay  for  opposite  parties  and  fer  opposite  religions  with  great  sinoerity.  I  think  to 
00  a  lover  of  one's  country  is  a  glorious  eulogy,  but  I  do  not  think  it  so  great  a  one 
as  to  be  a  lover  of  mankind."  With  regard  to  the  unhappy  divisions  in  politics  and 
religion  which  so  lamentably  interfere  with  human  happmess  and  prof«;rcss,  he  has 
somewhere  sensibly  observca  that  '*  People  might  be  much  happier  if  they  would 
only  think  of  the  manjf  things  in  which  they  a^cc,  rather  than  the/<ru;  on  which 
they  differ;" — a  pithy  and  pregnant  argument  for  toleration.  Kor  do  we  know  of 
any  poet  horn  whose  writings  so  many  passages  might  be  culled*  in  which  doctrines 
of  charity,  kindness,  and  fcrboarance  are  enforced  in  a  spirit  so  truly  catholic. 

Whatever  exceptions,  therefore,  may  bo  taken  to  some  of  the  views  and  principles 
of  Alexander  Pope,  we  believe  that  his  character  must  be  pronounced  by  every 
candid  inquirer  to  have  been  grand  and  noble  in  its  general  outlines,  howcTc'r 
feultv  or  imperfect  in  particular  details.  It  was  not  his  fate,  be  it  also  remembered, 
to  sail  very  smoothly  down  the  stream  of  life.  None  of  his  delinquencies,  such  as 
tiiey  were,  escaped  the  lynx  -eyed  observation  of  his  irritated  contemporaries  whoce 
spleen  he  had  provoked,  and  they  showed  him  little  mercy.  Few  men  probably 
luive  been  more  abused  or  more  unscrupulously  attacked  by  "  the  small  fry  "  of 
literature.  His  personal  deformity  was  made  the  subject  of  jest  and  insult,  and  tho 
characters  of  his  nearest  and  dearest  friends  did  not  escape  the  assaults  of  his 
pertinacious  libellers  :— 

'*  The  morals  blackened  when  the  writinga  scape. 
The  libelled  person  and  the  pictured  shi^e ; 
Aboaef  on  au  he  loved,  or  loTed  him,  epreaa, 
A  firiend  in  exile,  or  a  fkther  dead." 

One  feature  in  his  character,  which  has  always  commanded  our  peculiar  admii*a- 
tion,  remains  to  be  briefly  spoken  of.  We  allude  to  his  proud  consciousness  in  tho 
integrity  and  honesty  of  his  intentions,  and  his  manly  sense  of  personal  responsibility 
in  &e  employment  of  the  talents  committed  to  his  charge.    In  tho  well-known 
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gaw  fimuliar  as  hoasehold  words— in  which  he  ehoM  to  hand  dbwn  %»  povtnil  to- 
poeterity,  he  has  done  Aill  justice  to  his  independence  of  spirit,  and  fumiahad  a 
■otto  which  any  Englishman  would  be  proud  to  adopt : 

*'  Not  fortune's  wonhipper,  nor  fluhion'i  fool, 
Koi  lucre's  madmen,  norembitioa't  tool, 
Kot  proud  nor  eerrile;  be  one  poet's  pnnie, 
Thet  if  he  pleeeed  he  pleased  bjf  wtanlg  wa$»  ; 
Thai  flatterf  e'en  to  longs  he  held  a  akame. 
And  thought  a  lie  in  rente  or  prose  the  same ; 
That  not  in  fancj's  mmse  he  wandered  long, 
Bat  stooped  to  truthaad  moraliaed  hiaaong." 

For  the  eiForta  of  mediocrity,  Pope,  like  Boileau,  had  that  supremo  contempt  and 
dEslike  which  ia  natural  to  the  man  of  genius.  When  a  host  of  inferior  aerihUan 
were  perverting  the  public  taate  and  abusing  the  public  ear,  it  waa  notinhin 
nature  to  look  tamely  on,  and  suffer  pretension  to  pass  unrebuked  and  impoatoro 
unexposed.  Few  penons  would  be  now  found  to  aasert  timt^  in  his  fuziooB 
onslaught  on  the  Dunces  of  his  day,  he  was  actuated  by  mere  penonal  jealooay  or 
malignity.  We  admit  that  he  may  have  oceaslonally  displayed  a  want  of  modera^ 
tion  and  magnanimity,,  and  wo  regret  the  use  of  many  harsli,  and  some  indecorous 
sentiments  and  expressions ;  but  no  one  will  venture  to  deny  the  general  justice  of 
the  satire. 

Another  feature  of  rcsemblanoe  may  be  traced  between  the  literary  prodnetiona  off 
Pope  and  Bcilean,  to  which  wo  will  briefly  refer  before  concluding  this  paper. 
With  all  their  great  command  of  the  niceties  of  vernflcation,  neither  of  them  dia> 
played  any  felicity  in  lyrical  composition.  Of  the  inferiority  of  Boileau's  odes  we  have 
already  spoken,  and  with  regard  to  Pope,  his  most  ambitious  effort  of  that  kind,  the 
**Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  day,"  is  manifestly  and  greatly  inferior  to  the  noUe  Lyxic  \sf 
Bryden,  with  which  it  is  so  often  compared. 

The  end  of  Boileau's  life,  we  have  said,  was  calm  and  peaceful,  and  thnt  of  Pope'e 
waa  not  less  so.  During  his  last  illness,  the  great  English  satirist  exhibit^  a 
most  affecting  and  most  edifying  humility  of  spirit.  "  One  of  the  things,"  he  said  (a 
Ifartoight  or  so  before  his  death,)  "  that  I  have  always  moat  wondered  at  ia,  that  tliere 
ahould  be  any  such  thing  as  human  vanity. — If  I  had  any,  I  had  enoo^  tomortilf 
It  a  few  days  ago :  for  I  lost  my  mind  for  a  whole  day."*  He  died  in  the  oonxie 
of  a  quiet  evening,  on  the  30th  of  May,  1741 ;  but  the  exact  time  of  his  death  is  not 
known,  ''for  his  departure  waa  so  eaay  that  it  waa  imperceptihle  evea  t» 
the  atanders  by."t 
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To  OTTR  Rbadebs. — ^Wc  beg  leave  again  to  announce,  in  order  that  there  may  be 
no  misapprehension,  that  "Coverdale  Married"  is  not  the  production  of 
Fbanx.  Faislboh. 


CHAPTER  III. 
HOW  WOM£N   MAKE   MISCHISF. 

We  suppose  that  the  title  to  this  chapter  will  be  put  down  to  the 
wrong  Bide  of  our  account  by  our  laoy  readers.  \V^e  catinot  help 
it.  We  are  as  chivalrous  as  we  can  afford  to  be — ^that  is,  aa  chiva^ 
roiis  as  is  consistent  with  truth — and  women  do  make  miacliief. 
As  the  Jimes  says  about  everything  very  certain,  '*  that  is  a  great 
£act."  We  must,  however,  do  the  ladies  the  justice  to  say  that  they 
do  not,  like  men,  sit  and  hatch  mischief  alone.  Since  the  time  that 
ISve  did  that  sort  of  thing  solw,  it  has,  as  a  rule,  taken  at  least 
two  of  the  gentle  sex  to  breed  trouble.  Having  thus  put  the  aoca- 
nation  and  the  apology  together,  we  hope  one  will  balance  the  other 
and  make  our  peace. 

•Speace's  Aaeodotes.  f  Orid. 
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'  ^  Mra.  Galonel  Bluaterton  bad  not  come  in  tliat  momiag  Harry 
Tode  off  in  a  huff  and  lefb  Alice  in  something  very  like  a  lit  of  the 
sulks,  it  might  not  have  been  so  bad.  How  much  of  the  world's 
destiny  hangs  upon  that  little  word  f/!  It  might  be  pre&xed  to  the 
mipposition  of  ererything  that  haa  not  been,  is  not,  and  is  not  to  be» 
«nd  set  all  to  rights.  But  ift  do  not  come  to  pass,  and  Mra.  Colonel 
Slusterton  did  come  in. 

There  is  a  custom  tolerablr  prevalent  in  the  world  which  shows 
liow  general  hypocrisy  is.  When  a  husband  has  been  calling  his 
vife  a  '^fooV*  or  a  wife  has  been  calling  her  husband  a  "brute," 
and  l^ere  have  been  growls  on  one  side  and  tears  on  the  other,  and 
any  stranger  enters,  it  is  the  fashion  to  clear  up  all  at  once  with  the 
sapidity  of  scene-shifters.  The  frowns  and  the  tears — the  clouds 
and  the  rain,  are  put  under  the  table  for  further  consideration. 
All  seems  as  though  there  was  never  anything  but  sunshine  in  tibe 
domestic  world. 

When  Mrs.  Blusterton  was  announced,  Alice  was  crying ;  and 
before  she  had  time  to  dry  her  tears  and  get  up  a  cheerful  counte- 
nance, that  lady  flounced  into  the  room.  Of  course  Mrs.  Blusterton 
flaw  that  there  was  something  wrong ;  equally  of  course,  too,  she 
guessed  what  was  the  matter.  Her  own  experience,  though  she  did  not 
weep  mudi  herself,  pointed  out  the  &ct.  It  was  that  "  brute  of  a 
iiiisband."  In  Mrs.  Blusterton's  mind  all  husbands  were  brutes 
more  or  less — ^it  was  only  a  question  of  degree ;  that  was  a  conclusion 
long  since  settled  on.  Mrs.  Blusterton  had  just  delicacy  enough 
not  to  aay  so  right  out,  and  she  had  just  kindness  enough,  in  her 
own  way,  to  try  to  cheer  up  the  pretty  little  wife. 

"What,  Mrs.  Coverdale— Alice,"  said  the  lady— "What  is  the 
matter?" 

Alice  murmured  out  that  favourite  fiction  of  a  bad  headache. 

''Oh,  you  must  not  tell  me  that;  I  know  better,"  said  Mrs. 
Blusterton,  with  the  freedom  of  seniority — "  headaches  don't  make 
people  cry ;  come  now,  I'm  older  than  you,  and  I  understand  these 
things  better ;  tell  me  all  about  it." 

]k&s.  Blusterton  was  not  exactly  the  person  Alice  would  have 
chosen  for  a  confidant,  but  women  have  a  natural  disposition  to  con- 
fide in  somebody;  and  all  alone,  without  any  fneads,  under  the 
fl^ise  of  a  new  grief,  who  had  Alice  to  confide  in  ?  Beside,  there  is 
a  magic  in  kindness,  however  roughly  expressed ;  and  Mrs.  Bluster- 
ton waa  evidently  kind,  and  Alice,  with  more  tears,  did  tell  her  "  all 
about  it." 

Mrs.  Blusterton  meant  well;  we  must  put  down  her  advice  to 
that  general  justification,  ''good  intentions."  "Well,  that's  not 
much  to  cry  about,"  she  said ;  "  You're  young  yet ;  you  have  not 
had  my  experience ;  when  you  have  you  U  know  better.  If  you 
eould  only  hear  Blusterton  and  me  sometimes.  You'll  get  used  to  it 
by-and-bye.  But  I'll  tell  you  what  you  must  do ;  you  must  depend 
on  yourself,  as  I  do.  K  you  think  your  husband  will  always  be 
•mnging  you,  you're  mistaken ;  it  will  be  lucky  if  he  does  not  abuse 
you  instead  of  amuse  you.  You  must  learn  to  amuse  yourself,  and 
be  independent,  like  I  am.  If  he  doesn't  go  out  with  you,  go  out 
byyouiaelf.  If  he  leaves  you  alone  at  home,  find  company;  pluck 
up  a  spirit,  and  he'll  soon  find  he's  got  his  match." 

X  2 
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Alice  did  not  know  how  to  pluck  up  the  spirit  her  friend  lecom* 
mended,  and  she  was  so  fond  of  Harry. 

"That's  it,"  remarked  Mrs.  Blusterton.  "You're  too  fond  of 
him  by  half;  and,  what's  worse,  you  let  him  see  it.  The  men  take 
advantage  of  that.  It  will  never  do  to  go  on  that  way,  making  your- 
self  a  perfect  slave  to  his  temper.  I'm  going  over  to  see  the  Ihlcheaa 
myself.  I  see  you're  dressed,  so  just  put  on  your  bonnet  and  come 
with  me. 

Alice  did  put  on  her  bonnet,  and  Mrs.  Blusterton,  happy  in  the 
eonsdousness  that  she  was  making  common  cause  with  an  injured 
wife  against  "  those  brutes,  the  men,"  was  both  kind  and  cheerful ; 
and  the  old  Duchess  was  courteous  and  complimentary  to  the  young 
bride,  with  whose  quiet  beauty  she  was  much  taken,  and  hoped  to 
see  her  again ;  ana  what  with  the  change  of  scene  and  new  acquain- 
tances, and  the  beautiful  drive,  Alice  forgot  her  griefs  for  the  time, 
and  smiled  as  cheerfully,  if  she  did  not  laugh  so  loudly,  as  her 
ehaperone* 

"And  now,"  said  Mrs.  Blusterton,  when  they  left  the  Ducheas, 
"you'll  come  home  and  have  a  bit  of  dinner  with  me.  Blusterton's 
out,  and  will  not  be  home  till  late,  I  dare  say,  and  we  shall  have  it 
all  quiet  to  ourselves." 

iOice  said  "  No "  at  first,  but  she  thought  Harry  would  not  be 
home  till  late  either,  and  she  did  not  like  to  go  home  alone  to  her 
own  sad  thoughts,  and  she  could  get  away  early ;  and  so  she  fell  into 
the  arrangement. 

It  was  late  before  Alice  did  get  home.  Mrs.  Blusterton  had  been 
full  of  her  "  experiences  "  and  advice,  and  had  mingled  them  with 
life  in  India,  and  told  strange  tales  new  to  Alice,  and  had,  in  fact, 
talked  away  as  incessantly  as  a  machine  wound  up  especially  for  the 
purpose.  She  gave  her  guest  no  time  to  think,  in  her  really  kindly 
endeavours  to  amuse  her.  Alice  listened  to  the  voluble  flood  of  taJk, 
at  first  rather  bored,  and  then,  simple  little  creature  as  she  was, 
amazed  and  at  last  amused,  without  paying  any  particular  attention 
to  the  passage  of  time,  till  she  was  aroused  by  hearing  the  dock 
strike. 

She  looked  up  startled — "  Why,  it  is  ten  o'clock.  Oh !  how  late 
it  is,  and  its  an  nour's  drive." 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Blusterton,  "your  husband's  not  at  home  yet, 
I'll  be  bound.  I  don't  expect  mine  for  this  two  hours.  If  I  were 
you,  I'd  stay  all  night."  (Alice  shook  her  head  at  the  notion  of 
such  outrageous  rebellion.)  "No,  I  don't  suppose  you  would;  1 
would  though ;  but  John  shall  put  the  horses  to  at  once." 

The  horses  were  put  to,  and  Alice  stood  shawled  ready  to  start. 
Why  did  she  not  go  i'  She  had  begun  to  be  afraid  of  Hany.  What 
would  he  say?  "Oh,  nonsense,"  was  Mrs.  Blusterton's  reply; 
"  what  can  he  say  P  He  left  ^ou  alone.  He  told  you  to  go  out,  9siA 
he  don't  expect  you  to  be  tied  to  a  minute,  I  suppose ;  a  pretty 
thing,  indeed.  Stay  a  moment ;  I  '11  go  with  you ; "  and  the  Amazon 
put  on  a  bonnet  as  though  it  were  a  helmet,  and  threw  on  a  shawl 
as  though  it  were  a  coat  of  mail,  and  stood  prepared  to  do  batUe 
with  all  the  angry  husbands  in  the  universe. 

It  would  have  been  better  for  Alice  if  she  had  gone  alone — ^bettor  if 
she  had  taken  any  one  else  than  Mrs.  Blusterton ;  but  timidity  does 
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not  reason  well  and  sorrow  is  not  apt  to  judge  wisely,  so  they  went 
together.  In  the  meantime,  as  the  hours  passed  by,  Harry  had 
grown  from  surprise  into  impatience,  and  from  unpatience  into  alarm — 
that  sort  of  alarm  which  is  nearly  related  to  vexation  and  ill-temper. 
He  was  just  on  the  point  of  ordering  his  horse  and  going  in  search 
of  his  wife,  when  the  wheels  of  the  approaching  carriage  wero  heard. 
If  Alice  had  come  home  alone,  wnat  then?   FroSably  Harry's 

fladneas  and  relief  from  anxiety  would  have  put  down  his  crossness ; 
ut  Mrs.  Colonel  Blusterton  was  with  her,  and  that  lady  in  capacity 
of  escort  did  not  feel  she  had  discharged  her  duty  by  setting;  hep 
down  at  her  own  door.  She  went  in.  Now  Harry  was  proud;  he 
had  that  true  English  pride  which  will  not  show  feehng  before 
•traDgers — and  that  kept  him  cold.  He  was  moro  than  cold — ^he  was 
cross,  and  not  very  well  mclined  to  be  even  ci^dl ;  for  directly  Mrs.  Blus- 
terton stalked  into  the  room  he  saw  it  all.  He  knew  that  she  knew 
**  all  about  it.'*  That  she  was  there  as  a  guard — a  guard  to  his  Alice 
against  him.  He  thought  he  saw  defiance  in  her  eye  and  in  her 
attitude.  He  thought  he  heard  it  iu  her  voice  when  she  said, 
"  There,  Mr.  Coverd^e,  I  have  brought  your  wife  home  safe  you  see." 

Of  course  Harry  ought  to  have  said  that  ho  was  "  much  obliged  " 
and  ^  very  glad,"  but  he  did  not  feel  so,  and  he  did  not  look  so,  and 
he  did  not  say  so.     What  he  did  say  was  that  it  was  "  very  late." 

"Not  80  very  late,"  said  Mrs.  Blusterton ;  "  I  dare  say  now  you 
have  not  been  home  long." 

"  I  have  been  home  four  or  five  hours,"  said  Harry. 

If  Harry  had  only  seen  Alice  then — seen  how  sorrj  she  looked 
because  she  had  stayed  so  long — what  came  to  pass  might  not  have 
happened  ;  but  he  did  not  see  her,  he  only  saw  the  defiant  face  of 
Mrs.  Blusterton  as  she  replied,  "  Well,  I'm  sure  its  a  w^onder;  you 
men  don't  often  care  how  long  you  keep  your  wives  waiting." 

"  Permit  me  to  say,  Mrs.  Blusterton,"  said  Harry  with  dangerously 
formal  politenes.^,  "  that  you  do  not  know  what  I  do  nor  what  I  care 
for." 

"  Well,  I  know  its  so  with  Blusterton,  and  I  don't  suppose  you're 
much  better  than  others.     All  the  men  are  the  same — as  like  as  two 
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"  You  'U  greatly  oblige  me,  Mrs.  Blusterton,  by  minding  your  own 
business." 

Mrs.  Blusterton' s  red  face  grew  redder  than  ever  as  she  answered, 
that  that  was  all  very  well — that  she  could' nt  help  feeling  some  pity 
for  a  poor  younc;  creature — that  she  knew  what  the  said  poor  younc 
creature  would  Tiave  to  go  through — and  that  for  her  part  slie  wished 
women  had  her  spirit — she  wished  she  had  the  management  of  some 
of  their  husbands,  that  was  all. 

This  was  rather  too  much  for  Harry  to  bear.  He  could  be  quiet, 
rery  quiet  up  to  a  certain  point,  beyond  that  he  was  likely  to  be 
very  explosive,  and  now  he  broke  out  into  a  string  of  words  which 
filled  Alice  with  dismay  and  raised  the  wrath  of  Mrs.  Blusterton  to 
the  uttermost.  In  fact  he  forgot  himself,  and  forgot  too  what  per- 
lums  it  was  moro  difficult  to  remember,  that  Mrs.  Blusterton  was  "  a 
Lmjj,"  and  so  she  gathered  from  his  rather  unconnected  sentences 
iwb  Blusterton  was  a  fool,  and  that  she  was  a  mischief-making  old 
cat,  and  if  he  had  her  to  deal  with  he'd  break  her  in  or  break -. 
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Mrs.  Blusterton  did  not  wait  to  hear  the  remainder.  Before  Alice 
could  interpose  she  was  moving  out  of  the  room  with  the  audiUe  re- 
mark that  the  man  was  a  perfect  brute,  and  made  her  way  to  the 
door  attended  by  parting  compliments  from  Harry  whi<m  some 
people  might  think  would  .not  look  very  nicely  on  paper.  When 
Harry  tamed  round  Alice  was  weeping  helplessly  on  the  sofa,  but  his. 
^*  blood  was  up  "  as  it  is  called,  and  he  was  not  to  be  moved  by  tears^ 
so  telling  her  that  he  hoped  she  had  ^'  made  mischief  enough,*'  he 
left  her  to  go  to  bed  alone. 

'  All  this  was  very  wrong,  and  to  some  people  who  have  not  had 
much  experience  it  will  sound  very  improbable,  but  those  whe 
^*  know  the  world  "  will  not  be  so  likely  to  regard  it  in  that  lights 
What  wo  learn  from  the  revelations  of  the  eecletniastical  courta 
teaches  us  that  faults  of  "temper"  are  at  the  bottom  of  moat 
matrimonial  grievances,  and  that  in  such  caees  the  most  inveterate 
hatreds  grow  out  of  the  minutest  circumstances,  as  naturally  as  the 
gi^ntic  oak  out  of  the  tiny  acorn. 

Harry's  conduct  w^as  something  more  than  wrone,  it  was  imprudent^ 
and  in  this  world  imprudence  is  often  worse  than  positive  error. 
Mrs.  Blusterton  was  not  an  ordinary  woman ;  without  any  very  ex- 
travagant share  of  brains  she  had  an  inordinate  airount  of  ob^ 
stinacy,  and  she  was  an  inveterate  hater.  Besides,  she  came  of  a 
military  family ;  and,  with  a  good  deal  of  the  man-like  in  her  com* 
position,  she  felt  an  insult  like  a  man.  If  conventionality  would 
have  allowed  her  she  would  have  horsewhipped  Harry  without 
ceremony,  or  called  him  out  without  scruple ;  but  custom  did  not 
authorise  either  of  those  courses,  and  as  she  rode  home  she  con- 
sidered how  she  should  be  revenged — put  up  with  it  she  was  de- 
termined she  would  not.  Blusterton  she  did  not  expect  would 
take  it  up,  an  opinion  strikingly  confirmed  next  morning  at  break&st^ 
when  the  Colonel,  rather  shaky  from  overnight,  blinked  his  red  eyes 
as  he  heard  her  story,  and  thought  it  served  her  right  for  meddlings 
But  if  the  Colonel  would  not  protect  her  she  knew  who  would  ate 
said,  and  she  stalked  off  majestically  and  ordered  the  carriage. 

Colonel  Blusterton  heard  her.     He  knew  what  was  in  the  wind,. 

"  D her,"  was  the  affectionate  ejaculation  to  which  he  gave  vent^ 

"  she's  going  over  to  Hogswell  to  Snawley.  There  will  be  a  row» 
The  devil 's  in  the  woman.     Wei],  I  wish  Coverdale  well  out  of  it." 

Mrs.  Colonel  Blusterton  was  going  to  Hogswell  to  see  Snawley,  to 
whom  we  must  now  introduce  our  readers.  Captain  Snawley,  late  of 
the  145th,  now  on  half-pay,  was  Mrs.  Blusterton' s  brother.  He  lived 
at  Hogswell  in  a  modest  little  cottage.  He  was  well  known  in 
Hogswell  as  "  the  Capting."  Hogswell  was  fortunate  in  the  article 
of  captains,  but  none  of  them  were  the  definite  article  but  Captain 
Snawley.  There  was  Captain  Jones,  who  took  his  brandy  and  water* 
at  the  Boar's  Head  with  the  tradesmen  ;  and  Captain  EufT,  who  did 
not  mind  playins  a  game  of  skittles ;  but  Captain  Snawley  was  & 
man  of  another  kidney  altogether.  He  was  the  essence  ol  military 
primness  and  punctilio,  and  conserved  his  own  dignity  wonderfuUy.. 
He  looked  down  on  people  who  kept  shops  with  a  contemptaoos- 
scorn  which  it  would  puzzle  the  aristocracy  to  match.  When  yon 
saw  his  small,  very  upright  figure,  in  the  tightest  of  bide  coats  and 
thestiffest  of  stocu. marching  along  the  ill-kept  footpaths  of  Hogvwell^ 
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you  almost  expected  that  the  cracked  paving-stonea  would  crumble 
under  the  proud  stamp  of  his  heel — and  bis  gold-headed  bamboo  came 
down  with  a  crash  at  every  step  which  sounded  like  a  note  of  warning. 
Captain  Snawley  had  a  high  opinion  of  himself,  and  generally  a 
low  opinion  of  eyerybody  else.  As  for  the  Mayor  of  Hogswell,  he 
was  nobody  in  Captain  Snawley 's  eyes.  Captain  Snawley  told  him 
BO  when  he  was  called  on  at  the  Town  Hall  to  show  cause  why  hia 
dog  went  unmuzzled  in  the  dog  days,  a  mayoral  order  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Captain  Snawley  on  that  occasion  used  the  before- 
mentioned  gold-headed  cane  over  the  shoulders  of  Bill  Short,  the 
parish  constable,  when  he  served  the  summons,  and  shook  it  at  the 
xnAFor  when  he  attended  the  court ;  for  the  first  of  which  offences  he 
Lad  to  pay  £5,  and  for  the  second  to  give  bail  to  keep  the  peace  to 
jJl  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  general,  and  the  said  mayor  in  parti- 
cular. In  fact  "  the  Capting,"  little  as  he  was,  was  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  fire-eater  in  Hogswell,  and  respected  accordingly ;  the  world 
being  much  more  ready  to  be  civil  to  those  who  are  preoared  to  pull 
the  world's  nose,  than  to  those  who  are  disposed  to  shake  it  by  the 
hand.  There  were,  perhaps,  only  two  persons  in  and  about  Hogs- 
well with  whom  "  the  Capting  "  was  on  friendly  terms — one  was  Mr. 
Mnrdoch,  a  gentleman  as  proud  as  himself,  who  had  been  upon  "  the 
sti^;"  the  other,  Mrs.  Colonel  Blusterton,  who  was  his  sister;  and 
people  did  say  that  it  was  to  the  fact  of  the  relationship  j\£rs.  Blus- 
terton was  indebted  for  her  comparative  independence  of  her  lord 
and  master.  Half  an  hour  after  Mrs.  Blusterton  had  seen  Captain 
Snawley,  the  latter,  mounted  on  his  grey  pony,  which  he  rode  as 
tiiough  it  had  been  a  gigantic  war-horse,  was  seen  trotting  off  more 
rigid  and  erect  than  ever,  and  carrying  his  cane  like  a  drawn  sword, 
in  the  direction  of  Coverdale  Park. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TS  WHICH   MISCHIEF   COMES   TO   A  HEAD. 

Harry  had  ^nt  a  very  dull  night ;  he  had  not  slept  a  wink ;  he 
had  not  seen  Alice — in  met  he  had  not  been  in  bed.  The  butler 
&and  an  empty  wine  bottle  in  the  library  next  morning.  Harry  had 
gone  out  before  Alice  was  up,  and  that  was  earlier  than  usual,  for 
■he  went  to  aeek  him  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  to  beg  him  to  be 
reconciled  to  her.  Wilkins  told  her  that  he  had  taken  his  gun. 
Hanyy  however,  was  not  shooting ;  he  had  not  loaded  his  gun,  and 
be  never  noticed  that,  nor  the  birds,  nor  anything  else.  It  was  a 
loBg  time  since  he  had  felt  so  miserable.  He  walked  about  for 
hoan,  thinking  what  an  unluckv  fellow  he  was.  He  felt  that  he  was 
wrong,  but  that  did  not  mend  the  matter.  To  some  minds  being  in 
the  wrong  is  an  additional  aggravation.  But  he  felt,  too,  that  he 
was  right,  or,  what  appeared  to  him  much  the  same  thing,  that  others 
were  wrong  too.  There  was  Alice,  she  had  told  Mrs.  Blusterton 
everything ;  he  knew  she  had,  and  she  had  no  right  to  do  that ;  and 
then  that  old  cat,  what  business  had  she  to  come  poking  her  nose  in 
and  interposing ;  they  woidd  have  made  it  all  up  if  it  had  not  been 
for  her.  Blusterton  was  a  good  fellow  enough,  but  a  fool,  or  he 
ipoidd  not  stand  her  ways.    Hang  it  all,  it  was  no  use  going  on  in 
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that  way,  was  the  condnsion  Harry  came  to  at  last,  after  a  great- 
deal  of  melancholy  pondenDg.  He  would  go  back  and  see  Alice, 
and  set  it  all  right,  tie  said  to  himself,  as  his  good-heartedneaa  re- 
sumed its  sway ;  and  as  for  that  old  woman  he  would  get  Alice  to 
cut  her,  as  indeed,  afber  what  had  passed  the  night  before,  was  im- 
perative, and  they  would  both  give  way  a  little  and  be  comfortaUe. 
So  Hanr  got  off  the  stump  of  a  tree  where  he  had  sat  while  making 
these  reflections,  and  lifting  his  gun  on  his  shoulder  made  for  home 
in  that  sort  of  bewilderment  arising  from  being  up  all  night,  and  not 
being  ^uite  certain  of  what  he  was  going  to  do,  or  how  exactly  he 
was  gomg  to  do  it. 

As  he  was  walking  dreamily  up  the  park,  Harry  heard  the  sound 
of  a  horse's  feet  behind  him,  and,  looking  round,  there  came  trotting 
up  Captain  Snawley  on  his  grey  pony.  Harry,  who  had  had  but  a 
passing  acquaintance  with  the  Captain,  and  whose  ideas  were  not 
very  clear,  stopped  and  confi*onted  the  visitor,  who  met  him  with  a 
military  sidute,  and  a  stiff  "  Mr.  Coverdale,  I  presume." 

"  That  is  my  name,"  said  Harry. 

Captain  Snawley  deliberately  removed  his  cane  from  its  sword-like 
attitude  on  his  shoulder  to  under  his  left  arm — as  deliberately  un- 
buttoned and  drew  off  his  military  buckskin  glove — with  equal  delibe- 
ration took  a  case  from  his  pocket  and  a  card  thereout,  and  handed  it 
to  Harry. 

*'  Captain  Snawley',"  Harry  read,  doubtfully,  as  though  ho  did  not 
exactly  know  what  it  meant. 

The  Captain  bowed  affirmatively,  and  looked  as  grim  as  a  figure- 
head.  Then  there  was  a  pause,  and  the  two  men  stood  looking  at 
one  another,  Harry  on  tne  ground  wondering  what  was  to  come 
next,  the  Captain  in  his  long  stirrups  as  rigid  as  a  grenadier  at  the 
word  "attention."  At  last  Harry  asked,  as  the  individuality  of  the 
Captain  struggled  dimly  across  his  memory,  "  Pray,  sir,  what  may 
your  business  with  me  De  P" 

The  Captain,  grimmer  than  ever,  produced  his  snuff-box,  and 
settling  himself  more  sideways  upon  his  pony,  so  as  to  address  his 
auditor  with  greater  effect,  answered,  spitting  out  his  words  with  a 
peculiar  slow  jerk,  "  I  am  Mrs.  Blusterton's  brother,  sir,  and  in  that 
capacity  I  call  on  you  for  an  explanation  of  the  ungentlemanly  and 
insulting  language  you  used  to  her  last  night." 

Harry  was  half  inclined  to  laugh,  and  a  smile  did  cross  his  face,  at 
which  the  Captain  looked  fiercer  than  ever,  and  took  two  pinches  of 
snuff  in  rapid  succession.  He  was  more  than  half  angry,  too,  and  it 
went  against  his  grain  to  eat  humble  pie ;  but  he  knew  enough  of 
the  Captain  to  be  aware  that  quarrelling  with  him  was  a  somewhat 
serious  matter,  so  he  said,  "  I  am  sony  if  I  used  any  words  last  night 
offensive  to  Mrs.  Blusterton,  but  she  certainly  had  no  right  to  meddle 
in  my  domestic  affairs." 

^'Am  I  to  understand,  sir,  that  you  make  an  unqiialified 
apology  ?"  asked  the  Captain. 

Now  Harry  was  ready  to  make  an  "  unqualified  "  apology  the  mo- 
ment before  and  only  wanted  to  let  himself  down  easy,  but  he  did 
not  like  the  word,  and  he  still  less  liked  the  tone,  so  he  replied — **  I 
thought  that  was  an  apologjf." 

The  Captain  was  a  martinet,  and  like  most  martinets  punctilious. 
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fie  was  not  to  be  put  off  in  that  way.  He  divided  his  case  into 
lieadB  and  thus  stated  them  :-^"  Permit  me  to  say,  sir,  that  I  cannot 
lecekwe  that  as  an  apology,  because,  sir,  it  is  not  an  apology.  In  the 
first  place,  you  said  '  if,'  which  implied  a  doubt  of  mr  sister's  vera- 
city or  of  my  veracity,  or  both ;  and  in  the  second  place,  you  made 
an  accusation  of  meddling,  sir,  which  is  an  aggravation  of  your 
ongentleman-lLke  conduct " — and  the  captain  spat  out  ungentleman- 
like  with  particular  unction. 

''Bum  character,'*  thought  Harry — " something  between  a  fire- 
eater  and  a  lawyer,"  but  he  did  not  say  so ;  what  he  did  say  was--* 
*'  I  intended  it  for  an  apology."  The  Captain  made  a  gesture  which 
Harry  thought  was  contemptuous,  and  that  fired  his  pride  as  well  as 
diminished  his  stock  of  patience,  so  he  added  what  would  as  well 
have  been  left  unsaid — ''  and  as  much  apology  as  I  think  ought  to 
be  required." 

The  Captain's  voice  grew  more  polite  as  he  remarked — *'  AUow  me 
to  say  that  I  am  of  a  different  opinion,  and  that  I  demand  an  unquali- 
fied and  humble  apology,  for  conduct  which  was  both  impertinent  and 
cowardly." 

Harry's  blood  boiled.  ''  Cowardly ! "  He  stepped  up  to  the  Cap- 
tain, and  laying  his  hand  on  the  pony's  mane,  asked  if  that 
gentleman  wanted  to  quarrel  with  him  ?  and  warned  him  that  if  he 
said  cowardly  again,  he  would  puU  him  off  his  pony  and  punish  the 
offence  there  and  then. 

The  Captain  settled  himself  upright  in  his  saddle,  put  up  his  snuff- 
box, gathered  up  his  reins,  took  his  gold-headed  cane  in  his  hand, 
cleared  his  throat,  and  then  said  quietly — "  Cowardly." 

In  a  moment  Harry  was  upon  him.  The  cane  came  down  onee ' 
on  Harry's  hat,  beating  in  the  crown  ^  the  nest  moment  the  Captain 
was  on  the  ground,  the  cane  smashed  in  two  and  himself  in  a  grasp 
which  rendered  him  powerless ;  while  the  pony  stood  by  looking  on 
as  though  with  astonishment  at  the  scene.  Harry  was  half 
ashamed  of  himself  directly,  a  fact  which  was  lucky  for  the  Captain, 
for  after  the  first  shake  that  gentleman  was  left  to  recompose  his 
ruffled  dignity. 

The  way  in  which  the  Captain  accomplished  that  feat  was  veir 
characteristic.  There  was  no  hurry  about  it ;  he  picked  himself  up 
with  the  utmost  gravity,  buttoned  the  top  button  of  his  coat,  whicn 
had  been  unfastened  in  the  struggle — ^brushed  off  a  little  dirt  with 
nis  handkerchief — collected  the  scattered  remnants  of  his  gold- 
headed  cane,  and  then  casting  one  grim  look  at  the  retreating  form 
of  Harry,  mouuted  and  rode  back  the  wav  he  came  as  erect  as 
though  he  had  come  from  a  triumph.  The  Captain  was  a  good 
Christian,  at  least  he  proved  himsell  so  by  going  to  church  twice 
every  Sunday  and  reframing  from  going  to  sleep  during  even  the 
most  prosy  sermons  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Blower — a  feat  very  few  were 
able  to  accomplish ;  but,  if  the  reader  should  think  that  his  calmness 
was  the  result  of  Christian  charity,  he  will  be  deceived. 

What  was  the  result  of  this  contest  upon  Harry,  who  was  walking 
home  in  a  frame  of  mind  which  made  reconciliation  with  Alice 
likely  ?  It  made  him  less  amiable  than  ever.  Some  folks  carry  good 
intentions  as  a  waiter  carries  a  tray  full  of  glasses.  If  there  is 
nothing  in  the  way  to  stumble  over  all  goes  on  smoothly — ^if  an 
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obBtade  happens  to  trip  up  the  bearer  there  is  a  sraadi.  Harry's 
waa  a  mind  of  this  order.  He  was  what  people  are  in  the  habit  of 
calling  ''  a  good-tempered  man'' — meaning  one  of  those  who  are  'ver^ 
pleasant  till  they  are  vexed ;  and  the  new  element  of  disagreeabieneBa 
acted  upon  him  as  thunder  does  on  small  beer,  it  turned  him  sour. 
It  was  all  the  fault  of  Alice  telling  that  confounded  old  misdiief- 
makin^  tabby — she  had  no  business  to  do  it.  There  was  no  conso* 
lation  in  thinking  that  he  had  been  wrong  first — that  he  ought  not 
to  have  given  her  anything  to  tell  about.  That  did  not  make  it  any 
better,  rather  worse;  and  so  feeling  his  temper  would  not  bear 
much  more  he  avoided  his  wife.  This  was  accomplished  the  more 
easily,  as  Alice  was  crying  in  her  own  room. 

The  intentions  of  Captain  Snawley  were  not  long  doubtful.    Be- 
fore many  hours  had  gone  over,  Harry,  who  had  shut  himself  up  in 
the  library  in  a  brown  study,  was  apprised  of  the  advent  of  Mr. 
Murdoch,  and  was  at  no  loss  to  guess  his  errand.    Mr.  Murdoch 
made  his  appearance   with  an  air  which  showed  that  he  did  not 
stand  in  any  fear  of  physical  force.     Strong  as  Harry  was,  he  would 
not  have  stood  any  chance  with  that  gentleman,  ii  looks  could  be 
trusted.     Mr.  Murdoch  was  a  modem  giant,  tall  and  broad,  and 
muscular  and  angular,  with  high  cheek  bones,  close  cut  grisly  hair, 
^lormous  ears  which  stood  out  from  his  short  cropped  iron-grey 
hair,  and  a  general  expression  which  might  be  described  as  fere* 
ciously  punctilious.     He  gave  you  a  vague  impression  ot  an  ogre 
who  could  eat  you,  and  would  not  feel  much  scruple  about  doing  it ; 
but  who,  you  might  be  sure,  would  perform  the  ceremony  with  all 
due  observance  of  formalities.    After  bowing  with  the  grace  of  a 
'sidiSr  elephant,  he  informed  Harry,  in  a  voice  flavoured  with  a  slight 
Scotch  accent  and  embellished  by  a  very  perceptible  snuffle,  (the 
latter  the  result  of  long  continued  snuff-taking,  the  consequences  of 
which  also^omamented  his  clothes,)  that  he  was  Captain  Snawley's 
"freend,"  and  that  his  mission  was  to  '*  requeesf  Mr»  Coverdale  to 
name  ^'  a  freend  on  his  pairt,'*  to  arrange  for  ''  sawtisfaction  for  tbe 
personal   indeegneety"   to    which    Captain  Snawley  had  been  so 
unwarrantably   subjected.      This   information   Mr.   Murdoch    gave 
standing,  with    his  hat    in  one    hand  and  a   portentous-looking 
walking-stick  in  the  other,  and  altogether  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
would  not  in  the  slightest  degree  object  to  the  same  experiment 
being  tried  upon  him. 

Harry  saw  at  a  glance  that  it  would  be  altogether  useless  to  reason 
With  his  visitor.  He  was  not  a  fighting  man — but  he  knew  that  he 
CQuld  not  well  avoid  meeting  Snawley  t&er  what  had  occurred,  with- 
out incurring  conventional  penalties  which  he  could  not  submit  to^ 
and  so  he  referred  Mr.  Murdoch  to  Tom  Eattleworth,  who,  besides 
being  a  military  man,  was  the  only  person  handy  to  whom  he  couU 
i^ply  to  do  him  the  favour  of  arranging  for  his  being  shot  at,  aad 
iitajiifling  by  while  it  was  done.  Mr.  Murdodi  received  the  reference' 
with  a  snort,  which  might  betoken  satts&ction,  or  Baaff— willed 
Harry  a  "  vary  gude  day,"  and  took  his  departure. 

Harry  had  already  deBpatched  a  hurried  note  to  Tom  Sattleworil^ 
warxung  him  of  the  services  which  might  be  rehired  at  bis  haada* 
aad  oi^red  a  horse  to  be  in  readiness.  He  ikom  -wrote  a  aote  to 
Alices  tellii^  her  that  he  was  suddenly  called  away  to  London  £v  a 
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day  or  two,  and  then  rode  off  by  a  short  cut  to  Tom's,  hoping  to  get 
there  before  the  dragon  who  was  engaged  on  Captain  Snawley'a 
behalf.  In  that  he  succeeded — Tom  met  him  at  the  door,  sent  his 
horse  round  to  the  stable,  and  inducted  him  into  the  snug  bachelor's 
sitting-room,  to  talk  over  the  matter. 

'*  This  is  a  devilish  nasty  affair,"  said  Tom ;  '*  but  I  don't  exactly 
miderstand  it — ^how  did  it  all  happen  ?  " 

Harry  related  the  story, — softening  down  his  disappointment  of 
Alice, — doing  full  justice  to  the  aggravatinff  demeanour  of  Mrs» 
Blusterton,  and  describing  the  assault  upon  the  Captain.  *'  I  don't 
know  how  the  deuce  it  was,'*  he  said,  alluding  to  the  last  incident, 
"  that  I  came  to  touch  the  drilled  automaton — I  am  generally  quiet 
enough,  but  the  fellow  looked  so  provokingly  stiff,  and  sat  on  that 
brute  of  a  pony  of  his  as  though  it  were  a  throne  and  I  was  his 
subject ;  and  altogether,  what  with  being  vexed  at  the  time  and  one 
thing  or  another,  I  couldn't  keep  my  hands  off  the  fellow." 

"Whew!"  whistled  Tom;  "that  m  awkward, — d — d  awkward* 
Ton  might  have  got  over  the  bEbot  with  that  infernal  old  woman^ 
but  this — 'pon  my  soul,  I  don't  see  how  you  are  to  get  out  of  it." 

"  WeU,  I  must  go  through  with  it." 

"  I  suppose  you  must — very  impleasant  though — just  as  the  hunt* 
ing  season  is  coming  on  too.  You  don't  know  this  Snawley — m 
dimgerous  customer,  1  can  tell  you.  Why  its  only  the  fear  of  him 
keeps  old  Blusterton  in  order.  He'd  have  thrashed  his  wife  long 
enough  aeo — and  served  her  right  too — (Harry  assented  heartily) 
only  he  knew  what  would  come  of  it.  Why,  Snawley — he »  waa 
known  as  '  fighting  Snawley '  in  the  Peninsula — puts  up  flower-pota 
on  end  in  his  garden — Harry  Smiles  told  me— he  can  see  it  through 
his  back-window — ;and  fires  through  the  hole  in  the  bottom  by  way 
of  keeping  up  his  pistol  practice,  d — n  him." 

"Pleasant,"  muttered  Harry,  thinking  it  would  be  much  mc«e 
agreeable  if  the  captain  confined  his  practice  to  flower-pots,  instead 
df  trying  to  make  boles  where  nature  never  intended  there  should 
be  any. 

"  liere  comes  Murdoch,"  said  Tom,  looking  out  at  the  window, 
which  afforded  a  view  of  the  enemy  riding  up.  "  Now  you  stay  here 
quietly — there's  some  brandy  and  cigars  in  that  cupboard — while  I 
go  and  talk  to  him." 

Harry  did  not  keep  quiet — neither  did  he  take  advantage  of  the 
brandy  and  cigars.  He  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  and  felt 
very  uncomfortable.  It  was  not  that  he  was  afraid  exactly,  for 
Harry  did  not  want  courage ;  but  if  any  gentleman  who  reads  thia 
has  contemplated  being  shot  at,  with  a  probability  of  realising  the 
idea  in  practice,  he  wiU  understand  the  sensation  which  is  the  con<> 
trary  ox  tranquillizing — especially  if  your  opponent  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  dead  shot.  We  heard  an  Irish  lieutenant,  a  oon* 
firmed  fire-eater,  declare  that  he  thought  no  more  of  "  turfing  hia 
man  than  ating  his  breakfast,  begad," — ^but  even  he  acknowledged 
that  the  first  time  he  felt  "  mighty  onaisy  indade ;"  and  this  was 
Harry's  "  first  time,"  and  then  the  quarrel  had  come  about  in  so 
Qoaatisfactory  a  way,  and  altogether  he  felt  it  was,  m  Tom  Battle-^ 
woiih  had  said,  "  devilish  awkward."  It  seemed  an  age  to  him  tiH 
Tom  came  back.    Howeveri  "  agea  "  will  pass  by,  whether  they  ace 
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made  up  of  the  action  of  our  own  feelings  or  the  lapse  of  centuries, 
and  presentlj  the  door  opened  and  Tom  entesed. 

"  Well,"  said  Tom,  with  a  whimsical  expression  of  amusement  and 
concern  upon  his  not  veiy  expressive  face,  "  It's  all  settled — ^we  're 
to  meet  them  in  the  meadow  hehind  the  copse,  at  Brook-green — the 
same  where  Smith  staked  his  horse  last  season  jou  remember — ^at 
seven  o'clock  to-morrow  morning.  There  was  nothing  else  for  it. 
The  beast  would  not  hear  of  an  apology,  or  anj  arrangement.  *  It 
was  impawsible,'  he  said.  The  brute  actually  seemed  to  be  pleased 
in  his  gruff  way — so  that's  how  its  settled ;  and  now,  its  getting  iate, 
I  declare,  let's  have  a  bit  of  dinner,  and  then  look  after  the  tools. 
You'll  have  my  pistols,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  so,"  answered  Hany,  feeling  half  sorry  that  he  had 
not  broken  Captain  Snawley 's  arm,  or  otherwise  disabled  him — ''  but 
of  course  I  shan't  return  his  fire." 

Tom  remarked,  that  was  '*  the  correct  thing  no  doubt,"  and  then 
they  discussed  dinner — Harry  playing  a  marvellously  bad  knife  and 
fork,  Tom  exhibitinfi^  a  thriving  appetite.  It  is  astonishing  bow 
little  another  man's  danffer  affects  one.  The  Prench  have  a  proverb 
that  *^  one  always  has  fortitude  enough  to  bear  the  calamities  of 
one's  neighbours."  After  dinner,  Flint,  who  had  been  Tom's  servant 
in  Ganaoa,  brought  in  a  neat-looking  mahogany  case,  containing 
"  the  tools,"  and  seemed  as  if  he  knew  all  about  what  was  coming  off; 
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went  so  light  when  the  "  feather"  spring  was  set,  that  a  baby  might 
pull  them ;  and  he  edified  Harry  with  consoling  anecdotes,  havmg 
reference  to  them,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the  pistols,  good  as  they 
were,  had  not  been  very  lucky  to  those  who  had  used  them.  If 
Harry  had  any  faith  in  omens,  the  antecedents  of  the  weapons  were 
not  likely  to  steady  his  nerves.  "  That  one,"  Tom  obser^'ed — "  that's 
the  one  that's  got  the  notch  in  the  butt,  isn't  it  P  Yes,  that  one — 
Jones — Jones  of  ours  had,  when  he  went  out  with  O'Hara.  Poor 
Jones!  he  had  a  ball  in  his  chest  all  because  he  trod  on  Mrs. 
O'Hara's  dress  at  a  race  ball,  when  he  was  too  drunk  to  apolorae. 
That  scratch  upon  the  shield  of  the  other — a  TV  you  see — ^Wflson 
had  that,  but  BuUen,  whose  dog  he  threw  out  of  the  barrack-room 
-window — that's  what  that  row  was  about — only  winged  him,  and — ^" 
"Were  you  ever  out  yourself?"  inquired  Harry,  interrupting 
Tom's  record. 

"Yes,  once,"  said  Tom,  " but  that  was  with  old  Glass — Glass  of 
the  Commissariat.  I  trod  on  his  foot  oce  night,  and  said  people  who 
had  corns  ought  to  put  their  toes  in  their  pockets,  and  one  word 
brought  up  another ;  but  that  was  nothing,  Glass  had  delirium  tremetu 
now  and  then,  and  was  short-sighted,  and  couldn't  hit  a  haystack ; 
not  a  Captain  Snawley,  old  fellow — but  you're  looking  sleepy,  I  see^ 
you'd  better  go  to  bed ;  there's  a  shake-down  for  you  up  stairs,  and 
we  must  be  up  early  you  know." 

^  Harry  did  not  feel  at  all  sleepy,  but  he  did  feel  sick  at  heart,  and 
did  not  like  to  show  it ;  and  bored  with  Tom's  stories,  which  were 
not  very  cheering,  and  altogether  out  of  sorts ;  so  he  went  to  his 
bedroom,  and  wrote  an  affectionate  letter  to  Alice,  to  be  delivered,  if 
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neoeflsaiT,  after  the  a£Bur  was  oyer,  and  sat  and  looked  at  the  fire, 
where  the  coals  assamed  the  forms  of  the  faces  of  the  Captain  and 
Mr.  Murdoch,  and  thought — ^men  will  think  at  such  times,  if  they 
have  any  capahility  of  thought  in  them — of  his  past  life ;  of  his  dead 
mother ;  of  nia  courtship ;  in  fBUSt,  of  all  there  was  in  life  to-  think 
about,  and  at  last  threw  himself  upon  the  bed  to  try  and  get  a  wink 
or  two  of  sleep.  He  was  just  dreaming  that  he  had  knocked  over 
Mr.  Murdoch  at  a  snap  shot — ^there  was  a  curious  confusion,  as  there 
often  is  in  dreams,  between  Mr.  Murdoch  and  a  rabbit — and  was 
trying  to  get  him  into  the  pocket  of  his  shooting-jacket,  when  Tom 
Battleworth  put  his  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  we  dreamer — 

''Its  six  o'clock,  Coyerdale.  G^t  up;  it  will  take  us  twenty 
minutee  to  get  to  Brook  Green." 

Harry,  roused  from  a  vision  of  shooting  to  the  prospect  of  being 
shot  at — ^washed — swallowed  a  cup  of  coffee  which  r\mt  had  got 
ready, — there  was  a  choking  sensation  in  his  throat  which  would 
not  allow  of  a  sandwich ;  recommended  the  letter  to  Alice  to  the 
notioe  of  Tom,  and  took  his  place  in  th3  dog-cart,  the  back  seat  of 
which  was  occupied  by  Flint ;  "  who,"  Tom  observed,  *'  was  up  to  that 
sort  of  work,  and  as  close  as  wax." 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE        MSETIira. 

We  may  suppose  that  there  is  a  place  for  all  thin^^  as  well  as  a 
time  for  all  things.  If  there  is  not  there  ought  to  be.  "Well,  the 
meadow  at  Brook  Green  was  not  the  precise  place,  nor  that  duU  chill 
morning  late  in  the  year  the  precise  time  for  a  duel.  We  know  that 
in  saying  this  we  are  running  counter  to  the  opinions  of  novelists  in 
general,  but  that  does  not  much  matter,  as  this  of  course  is  not  a 
novel,  but  an  "  ower  true  tale."  Besides,  whatever  it  may  be,  we 
have  a  right  to  an  opinion  of  our  own,  and  being  fond  of  rights,  mean 
to  assert  them.  Some  dark  clump  of  trees,  dismal  in  their  aspect,  is 
generally  selected  as  the  spot  for  a  fictitious  murder ;  or  some  place 
beneath  **  the  threatening  shadow  of  frowning  crags,"  where  the 
Boenerv  is  "  in  keeping  "  with  the  darkness  of  we  actions  to  be  per- 
formed, and  fitted  "to  inspire  those  feelings  of  melancholy  which 
ought  to  be  called  up  by  folly  and  crime."  We  consider  it  to  be  all 
a  matter  of  taste,  and  our  taste  does  not  lay  that  way.  We  prefer 
the  grave  to  be  lighted  up  by  the  gay,  and  lugubriousness  to  have  a 
touch  of  merriment.  If  we  could,  we  would  make  what  the  lawyera 
call  the  locus  in  quo  a  bright  sunny  spot,  where  a  gentleman,  if  he 
was  to  be  killed,  might  faU  without  soiling  his  coat, — but  the  facts 
we  are  compelled  to  relate  are  upon  the  side  of  the  sentimentsJiste^ 
and  we  are  obliged  to  admit  that  Brook  Green  was  a  dismal  place, 
and  the  soil  in  such  a  state  that  a  combatant  might  expect  to  die 
damp  if  he  died  at  all,  as  there  was  scarcely  room  enough  to  fall 
witiiout  fiilling  into  a  puddle. 

As  Harry  and  Tom,  after  leaving  the  dog-cart  Tover  which  Flint 
mounted  sentry)  waded  on,  they  became  aware  or  the  [presence  of 
the  other  party.  Mr.  Murdoch  loomed  through  the  morning  mist  a 
formidable  size,  drawing  a  wish  from  Tom  that  Harry  had  to  fire  at 
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hiin,  and  Captsiii  ^lawley  stood  by  his  side  like  a  dwaif  consortiiig 
-with  a  giant.  There  was  a  third  person,  whom  Mr.  Murdoch  intro* 
dnced  as  Dr.  Mclatjre,  a  ^ireend,"  whom  he  had  brought 
in  case  of  accidents.  Bverybody  looked  cold — ^but  Murdoeh*a 
party,  so  Harry  thought^  looked  in  addition  cold-blooded. 

The  ''men"  were  placed  by  their  seconds.  There  was  no  sul 
to  dispute  about,  and  Kattleworth  was  satisfied  with  Mr.  Murdoch's 
measurement  c^  the  ground.  While  this  (^ration  was  going  on, 
indeed,  Tom  was  looking  at  the  pistols,  and  handled,  as  though 
casually,  those  which  Snawley  was  to  use.  The  combatants  ia 
position — Harry  looking  a  shade  paler,  the  Captain  a  trifle  more 
rigid,— the  gi?en  signal  was  agreed  upon,  and,  in  a  moment  after, 
one  report  was  heard — only  one.  Harry  had  fired  in  the  air,  Captaiii 
t3oawley*8  pistol  had  missed  fire.  Mr.  Murdoch  bestowed  some 
fervent  execrations  upon  the  cap,  part  of  which  being  in  Gbelic  we 
<»nnot  record,  and  the  rest  we  decline  noticing,  as  they  would  not 
conduce  to  the  elevation  of  the  reader's  morals,  and  this  is  a  strictly 
moral  work.  Mr.  Murdoch  himself  was  sensible  of  their  beine 
rather  out  of  place,  for  he  begged  Tom's  ''pawdon,"  and  excused 
himself  on  the  ground  of  its  being  ''  awfu  vexations," — as  though  it 
were  a  calamity  that  somebody  had  not  been  transferred  to  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Mclntyre.  Tom  now  proposed  that  hostilities  should  cease, 
4dl  having  been  done  that  "honour"  recmired;  but  that  was  an 
opinion  Mr.  Miu'doch  did  not  share  in.  "It  was  no  cawmon  case," 
that  peaceful  gentleman  remarked ;  "  it  was  just  a  deedly  insult." 
The  affair  must  go  on ;  ''it  wasna  a  flash  in  the  pan  tlutt  would 
aiione  for  a  blow ;"  and  Tom  was  overborne  by  the  determination  of 
the  other  side  to  have  it  out.  Fresh  pistols  were  handed,  Tom 
whispering,  as  he  gave  his  to  Harry,  "  it's  all  right — it  will  be  the 
4Mane  next  time." 

Sure  enough  it  was  the  same  next  time.  Coverdale  again  fired  in 
the  air, — Snawley  again  missed  fire.  Harry  could  not  at  ail  oompre* 
head  it;  Snawley  looked  reproachfully  at  his  second;  Murdoch 
«wore  the  most  complicated  oaths  in  a  poly^ot  dialect,  and  the 
doctor  expressed  his  notion  that  he  might  as  well  have  stayed  at 
home.  But  Mr.  Murdoch  did  not  confine  himself  to  swearing, — he 
produced  a  pricker  and  |)roceeded  to  probe  the  defaulting  weapons, 
vthe  operation  resulted  in  his  discovering  both  the  nipples  to  be 
choked  with  dirt ;  the  fiict  being  that,  while  he  was  stepping  the 
ground,  Tom  *had  managed  to  remove  and  replace  the  caps  with  the 
addition  of  a  small  piece  of  day  in  each,  which  stopping  up  the  hole 
rendered  the  pistols  harmless.  This  was  done  *partly  out  of  a 
desire  to  save  Harry — ^partly  out  of  an  inherent  love  of  fun ;  but, 
when  he  saw  Murdoch's  eye  resting  suspicion^  on  him,  Tom  felt 
that  he  had  been  playing  a  dangerous  game.  However,  the  Scotch- 
man could  not  prove  anything,  and  was  too  "  canny  "  to  make  tiie 
accusation  in  the  absence  of  proof,  so  he  contented  himself  with 
swearing  that  it  was  "vary  BtraDge--something  a'thegither  beyond 
ordinair," — and  proceeded  to  reload.  Tom  again  {HX^sed  peace,  but 
without  any  better  success.  The  gentlemen  had  come  out  to  fight, 
and  to  fight  they  were  determined.  Tom  would  have  removed  hia 
man  at  sJl  hazards,  but  he  was  told  thai  if  he  did  there  would  be 
^'matr  doola  than  ane  that  momiog." 
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Goferdale's  blood  had  bj  this  time  got  up.  He  was  enraged  at 
the  pereevering  hostility  exhibited,  and  he  called  out,  disregarding 
•ti^ette,  "  Let  it  be  so.  Bat  tie  worth,  if  they  will  have  it."  Then 
Tom  yielded ;  aod  as  he  gave  Kai^ry  the  loaded  pistol  said,  ^'  Ton*ll 
ftrOy  of  eoarae,  this  time — aim  low."  Harry  answered,  with  a  flushed 
eheek  and  a  brightened  eye,  ^  1*11  hit  him  as  sure  as  he's  alive.'* 

(lb  he  continued.) 


A  FEW  THOUGHTS  ON  SOCIAL  ECONOMY. 

If  tiiis  be  essentially  the  age  of  physical  improvement,  not  leas  so  is  it  tliat  of 
wlutarj  advance  in  moral,  economical  and  social  science ;  and  one  significant  proof 
of  the  mental  elevation  of  the  great  body  of  the  comnmnitv  consists  in  the  fact  that 
many  of  those  objects  which  were  formerly  supposed  to  be  included  in  the  duty  of 
political  governments,  and  which  govemmenta  cgregiously  failed  to  achieye, 
are  attained,  or  in  course  of  gradual  attainment,  by  me  associated  exertions  of  the 
people  themselves.  Perhaps  the  Building  Societies  are  destined  to  do  more  for  the 
oauae  of  sanitary  reform  than  could  crer  have  been  effected  by  all  the  excogitations 
of  the  commissioners,  if  those  gentlemen  had  not  been  assisted  by  the  intelligent 
good  win  of  the  public ;  and  philanthropists  might  have  long  spoken,  and  spoken 
fainly,  about  the  necessity  of  governmental  interference  to  make  men  sober,  frugal 
and  thoughtful  of  the  future,  if  means  had  not  been  taken  to  make  these  blessings 
popularly  attractive  by  exhibiting,  in  an  unmistakeable  manner,  the  certainty  and 
anmlituae  of  their  reward. 

True,  there  were  benefit  clubs,  and  savings*  banks,  and  innumerable  analogous 
institutions,  all  professing  to  confer  on  the  industrious  populace  the  power  of  effec- 
toating  self-provision ;  and  there  were  the  public  funds,  in  which  persons  whose 
means  were  more  ample  might  deposit  their  accumulations,  and  receive  a  minute 
rate  of  interest  But  all  thia  was  found  insufficient.  The  friendly  and  benefit  clubs, 
besides  proving  very  frequently  the  foci  of  dissipation,  and  the  nurseries  of  bad  habits 
ending  in  destruction  to  their  frequenters,  have  turned  out  to  be  so  absolutely  rotten 
in  their  ongiiial  coostruction,  tnat  ultimate  bankruptcy,  spreading  desolation 
amoDgst  the  poor  people  who  tmated  to  them,  is  the  inevitable  fete  of  the  majority, 
And  has  alz^dy,  indeed,  been  the  fitte  of  nearly  every  one  of  them  which  has 
existed  so  hmg  as  to  attain  the  socceasive  stages  of  youth,  fallacious  maturity^  and 
final  and  inevrfcable  eollapae.  The  system  of  the  benefit  clubs  is,  in  short,  a  terrific 
evil,  one  against  which  no  language  of  denunciation  and  warning  can  be  too  strong, 
but  to  tile  vicioiisaess  of  which  both  the  legislature  and  the  people  are  at  length, 
kappily,  awakening. 

Then  the  mcAses  had  another  resource — ^that  of  the  savings'  banks.  But  these 
institations  are  found  to  hold  out  little  inducement.  In  the  first  place,  their  terms 
for  the  nsofrvct  of  money  being  very  low,  the  investor  of  a  small  sum  found  its 
increase  so  riow  as  to  be  all  but  literally  imperceptible.  Moreover,  the  experience 
•f  the  last  few  yesra  has  lamentably  demonstrated  that,  besides  the  disadvantage  of 
as  low  a  rate  of  interest  as  to  be  inappreciable  to  the  ordinary  multitude,  they  do 
notposscaa  the  prime  requisite  of  inriolable  security. 

Tnese  were  serious  dntwbacks  both  to  industry  and  thrift  amongst  the  humbler 
daasea,  whilst  pemms  possessed  of  more  capital,  finding  an  equal  difBculty  in  procuring 
what  they  deemed  an  adequate  return  on  their  investments,  were  driven  to  all  kinds 
of  apocryphal  adventures  and  hazardous  loans,  ending  frequency  in  disastrous  dis- 
comfitnze.  In  short,  as  the  smn  total  of  national  wealth  increased,  as  a  larger 
portion  of  the  community  obtained  that  inestimable  possession — ^property — it  became 
nrae  and  more  difficult  to  employ  it  with  the  certainty  of  fair  profit ;  and  the  per- 
ffaxity  eonseqiwnt  npon  this  lus^pointanent  threatened  to  produce  effects  not 
•li^tly  detrimeBtal  to  society. 

Jiesntime  govemmoit  stood  powerless  to  provide  a  r^nedy  for  this  confessed 
dflfeet — ^to  supply  tins  acknowledged  want    But  here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  the 
spirit  of  the  age--4he  snirit  of  self-dependence  and  association — stepped  in  to  do  the 
wUckno  priitied  organiiation  could  accom^iBh;  and  the  operations  of  one 
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cat  two  eminent  Lomclon  institationfl  have  opened  Ibr  aU  fitwief!  those  fitcflitiea  for 
m£b  and  locratiYe  inTestment  which  statesmen  in  vain  sought  to  proTide. 

Sinoe  the  period — ^now  seyeral  years  back — ^when  the  **  Naticmal  Assurance  and 
InTestment  Association"  first  commenced  the  system  of  reoeiTing  money,  in  smell 
and  large  sums,  on  deposit,  investing  it,  in  combination  with  policies  of  assuranoo 
upon  the  most  substimtial  and  lucrative  description  of  securities,  and  paying  ita 
own  investors  the  highest  rates  of  interest  whi<ui  it  might  be  enabled  to  secure  by 
an  operation  combinmg  a  duplicate  profit,  we  have  not  ceased  to  look  with  inteicst 
on  me  proceedings  of  an  institution  the  success  of  which  secured  much  that  was 
required  in  order  to  accomplish  that  which  was  admitte^  one  of  the  '*  wants" 
of  the  era.  And  truly  cheering  have  been  the  results.  When  the  plan  vas  first 
put  into  practice,  it  was  in  some  degree  an  experiment;  it  was  scientifically  and 
theoretically  sound,  but  it  was  not  yet  a  tested  fact  It  is  now  a  fait  aeeompli 
of  the  most  grand  and  auspicious  character — a  great  fact,  fraught  with  blessing  and 
benefit,  daily  growing  witn  the  increasing  numbers  of  tiiose  who  avail  themselves 
of  it  The  rate  of  interest  now  obtained  and  paid  by  the  association  is  no  lees 
than  ^iv  per  cmt — ^being  nearly  double  wnat  private  investors  could  pro- 
cure without  incurring  more  or  less  risk.  In  fact,  by  no  other  process,  save 
that  embracinff  the  double  profit  inherent  in  an  assurance  loan — ^namdy,  the 
profit  on  the  loan  and  the  profit  on  the  assurance  policy — could  the  society  pro- 
euro  such  terms  for  those  who  invest  their  money  witii  it  One  of  the  most 
laudable  characters  of  this  useful  and  excellent  establishment  is,  that  it  does  not 
exdude  even  the  poorest  from  participation  in  its  advantages ;  and  the  few  shil- 
lings or  few  pounds  of  the  industrious  artisan  are  treated  on  the  same  terms  with 
the  thousand  invested  by  his  wealthy  neighbour.  In  the  principles  and 
proceedings  of  an  institution  like  this — in  the  fact  of  its  marked  and  conspicuous 
prosperity,  and  in  the  circumstance  that  its  active  managers  include  men  of  the 
highest  note,  rank,  and  fortune  in  the  realm,  we  recognise  one  of  the  symbols  of 
the  spirit  of  our  epoch— an  epoch  which,  if  not  one  of  sentiment  and  poetry,  is 
one,  after  all,  of  as  groat  practical  wisdom  and  benevolence  as  any  that  has  pre* 
ceded  it 


OENAMENT  AND  OBNAMENTATION. 

The  time  has  been  when  any  topic  bearing  directiy  upon  art,  would  have  been 
considered  wholly  unsuitable  to,  and  quite  out  of  place  in  a  cheap  popular  miscellany 
like  ours.  Happily  those  dully  though  not  cxactiy  dark  periods,  are  now  gone  by,  nor 
need  wo  offer  any  apoloflry  to  our  readers  for  introducing  a  subject  that  ought  to 
possess  interest  ibr  all  who  make  any  pretensions  to  taste— as  almost  every  one  is 
now  expected  to  do.  It  certainly  has  become  the  fashion,  within  tho  two  or  three 
last  years,  to  talk  a  ^at  deal  about  art  and  various  matters  connected  with  it ; 
but  unless  accompanied  and  ^ided  by  some  study,  much  of  the  zeal  so  shown  in  its 
behalf  is  likely  to  evaporate  in  mere  talk. 

Efforts  are  being  made  for  establishing  a  systematic  course  of  training  for  designers 
and  other  artificers  in  various  branches  of  industrial  art ;  for  whom  manual  skill 
and  technical  knowledge  of  their  respective  specialties  of  practice  have  hitherto 
been  thought  amply  sufficient— in  this  country  at  least.  So  &r  so  well ;  for  that  is 
-undoubtedly  one  important  step  forward  in  the  right  direction.  Still,  unless  it  be 
followed  up  by  another,  it  will  be  but  of  comparatively  littie  service ;  and  tiiat 
other  is,  the  providing  something  like  systematic  art-education  for  the  public, 
since  it  is  upon  their  taste  and  intelligence  that  wo  must  look  for  that  proper  appre- 
ciation and  encouragement  of  talent,  without  which  talent  itself  is  called  forth  ^y 
to  experience  neelect 

It  is  a  great  fallacy  to  suppose  that  superior  ability  in  art  has  only  to  manifest 
itself  in  order  to  be  instantiy  hailed  with  plaudits  and  duly  patronised.  Times  are  now- 
changed  :  so  long  as  art  looked  chiefiy  to  potentates,  princes,  and  popes,  and  to 
wealthy  religious  communities  for  encouragement  and  employment,  it  could  affiard 
to  dispense  with  any  care  for,  or  intelligence  of  it  on  tilie  part  of  society  in  general^ 
if  only  because,  brought  forward  under  sudi  imposing  auspices,  it  awed  them  into 
admiration.  'Wbereas  now  the  destinies  of  art  may  be  said  to  be  lodged  in  th€> 
hands  of  an  exceedingly  numerous  and  wealthy  middle  dass,  whose  tastes,  be  it 
whatever  it  may,  the  various  producers  find  it  more  profitable  to  them  to  ooofuto 
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ttiid  ooniplj  with  as  bein^  that  of  the  man^, — iMny  of  whom  haye,  by  what  is 
called  their  *'  industiy/'  risen  from  comparative  poyerty  into  opulence, — ^firom  in- 
flilpuficanoe  into  importance;  consequently  are  apt  to  be  purse-proud,  and  to 
indolge  in  all  the  caprices  and  tasteless  ostentation  for  which  nouveatix  riches 
htLT^  become  proyerbial. 

All  the  more  desirable  then  is  it  that,  as  the  most  eflfectnal  way  of  counteracting 
tile  suuster  influence  upon  art  arising  out  of  the  phenomenon  in  our  present  social 
system  which  we  have  just  been  adverting  to,  some  pains  ^ould  be  taken  to  pro- 
"Vide  something  like  sound  art  or  .Ssthetio  instruction  for  the  many,  i.  e.|  the 
■xiddling  classes. 

Galleries,  museums,  exhibitions,  no  doubt,  all  subsenre  to  such  instruction,  yet, 
Qclesa  it  be  accompanied  hv  some  more  methodical  and  less  empirical  kind  of  study , 
tile  knowledge  so  acquired  can  be,  unless  in  unusual  and  exceptionid  instances, 
only  yery  crude,  confused,  and  superficial.  It  is  picked  up — if  it  be  picked  up  at 
all-— Hiuite  casually  and  desultorily,  bit  by  bit  and  in  scraps.  Besides  which,  the 
^blic  are  apt  to  deceive  themselves  with  the  notion  that  tney  are  learning,  when 
la  £ftct  they  are  only  indulging  a  love  for  sight-seeing — ^for  busy  and  bustling,  vet 
in  reality  very  indolent  and— so  to  say,  thoughtUst  lounging.  Well,  and  what 
Biatten  it  though  it  be  so,  so  long  as  they  are  amused  ?  People  know  at  least  what 
aleasea  them — perhaps,  for  even  that  is  doubtful ;  yet  uiUess  they  can  also  be 
ofOQ^t  to  reliw  what  they  fntght  to  be  pleased  with,  art  is  not  at  all  likely  to  be 
hearted  by  the  attention  it  obtains  from  them.  So  far  is  the  vox  populi  from 
being  also  tne  vox  ariis  that  it  frequently  bestows  the  greatest  number  of  suffrages 
precisely  upon  what  the  judgment  of  the  intelligent  artist  would  most  condemn. 
In  matters  of  art,  therefore — ^perhaps  in  some  others  likewise— it  would  be  far  better 
to  take  and  be  guided  by  the  minority's  sense  than  the  majority's  nonsense, — which 
remark  brings  us,  without  further  delay,  to  what  we  may  be  thought  to  have  quite 
fbrgotten — ^the  subject  promised  by  the  heading  of  our  lurticle. 

The  majority  of  persons  are  apt  to  be  led  away  by  mere  ornament,  to  admire  it 
for  its  own  siJce ;  and,  let  it  be  ever  so  injudiciously  applied,  to  conclude  that,  as 
it  is  intended  to  produce  beauty,  the  more  of  it  there  is  all  the  more  beautiful  and 
deserving  of  admiration  are  the  objects  on  which  it  is  bestowed.  Whereas,  rightly 
understood,  ornament  is  to  be  regarded,  not  as  the  substitute  for  artistic  design, 
but  only  as  the  eonditnent  of  it,  while  the  employment  and  distribution  of  ornament 
constitutes  ornamentation.  Thus  defined,  it  is  evident  that,  although  intended 
to  give  pleasure,  ornament  either  by  excess  or  improper  application  of  it  may 
be  attended  with  quite  the  contrary  effect,  just  as  over-seasoning  or  a  wrong  kind 
of  seasoning  may  spoil  and  render  quite  unpalateable  what  would  else  have  been 
an  excellent  disn.  Many  of  the  articles  in  the  Great  Exhibition,  and  those  not  the 
least  of  all  admired  and  extolled,  were  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  utter  depravation 
of  taste  which  they  displayed.  Most  of  tnose  which  were  selected  by  different 
publications  as  subjects  for  tideir  engravings,  were  of  that  unhappy  s^amp.  Some 
of  them  were  actually  smothered  with  ornament,  or  rather  what  was  meant  for  it, 
and  were  little  better  than  so  many  unintelligible  conglomerations  of  fantastic 
erinkum-oraakum  and  carved  work.  Very  few  of  them,  too,  gave  evidence  of  any 
attempt  at  novelty,  or  of  any  freshness  of  idea,  the  greater  part  of  them  being  little 
better  than  tiie  merest  compilations  from  Wardour-street  musuems,  and  old  lumber 
rooms  and  curiosity  shops.  Fabulous  as  is  the  mill  which  is  said  to  have  the 
power  to  grind  old  ladies  into  young  ones,  a  mill  there  certainly  iis,  which  does 
actually  grind  old  fashions  into  bran*new  ones ;  and  it  must  have  been  kept  in 
active  employment  for  the  '*  Exhibition"  of  '61 ;  with  such  success,  too,  that  the 
most  arrant  chaff  put  into  it  came  out  again  in  the  shape  of  the  finest  flour  or  flower 
— at  leastpassed  for  such  with,  or  was  made  to  pass  for  such  by  the  Art  Journal^ 
whose  "  Illustrated  Catalogue,"  viz.,  of  the '61  Exhibition,  gives  us  examples  not 
only  of  the  most  corrupt  and  vicious  taste,  but  of  the  most  abject  flunkeyism  and 
unscrupulous  puffing.  Many  of  the  things  there  shown  deserved  to  be  so,  but 
then  it  should  have  been  by  showing  them  up  as  warnings,  and  fairly  exposing 
their  absurdity  and  bad  taste,  instead  of  recommending  and  patronising  such  abo- 
nunations.  iJor  need  we  apologise  for  making  use  of  that  last  ugly  word,  when  we 
find  that  in  one  of  bis  papers,  printed  in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Liverpool  Archi- 
tectural Society,"  Mr.  Frank  Koward  has  not  scrupled  to  denounce  "  the  abomina- 
tions of  the  Editor  of  the  Art  Journal  and  Felix  Summerly,"  as  foremost  in  encou- 
^aaing  '^  the  most  corrupt  and  vicious  taste  V* 

In  many  of  the  things  produced  for  the  Gh'eat  Exhibition  excess  of  ornament 
■erred   only  to  make  aU  the   more  manifest  the  ignorance  of  ornamentation 
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wiuch  V88  betrayed  in  them,  or  elae  a  vilAil  diaregard  of  its  prind^es.  Whil*  il 
WBB  employed  so  as  rather  to  overlay  and  disguise  than  to  embellisn,  what  may  be 
(»]led  ine  natural  because  oonstructiTe  forms  of  pieces  of  Aimitore  were,  in  many 
mstanoeSy  tortured  into  others  exceedingly  absurd,  and  more  or  less  at  Tariaaoa 
with  propriety,  convenience,  and  utility.  Articles  of  the  kind  there  were  which,  not^ 
withstanding  their  tastelessnessand  in  some  cases  even  downright  ugliness,  we  cannot 
but  suppose  to  have  been  introduced  merely  for  show  in  a  room  inrtead  of  fiMraotoal 
use.  Infinitely  more  importance  was  generally  attached  to  rarity  and  oostlines 
of  material,  and  elaborate,  consequently  expensive  workmanship,  than  to  positive 
elegance  of  form  and  excellence  of  artistic  design.  By  no  means  are  we  '"fffiM^ 
ix)  beauty  of  material  and  execution,  thf  t  latter  of  which  ought  perhaps  to  be  esti- 
mated higher  than  the  other  as  conferring  upon  it  an  additional  value  and  charm*, 
but  both  ought  to  be  placed  lower  than  design,  the  last  alone  exhibiting  intellectuak 
power  and  aesthetic  feeling,  the  other  two  being  no  more  than  the  tniiUa  throudh 
whidi  it  manifests  itself.  It  is  not  for  design  to  look  to  them  for  conoealing  its. 
own  imperfections  and  short-comings,  and  to  trust  to  thereby  acquiring  an  ex- 
trinsic and  borrowed  value.  Point  out  to  us  the  writer  who  would  be  content  to 
have  his  works  praised  for  the  luxury  in  respect  to  paper,  typography,  binding, 
and  embellishments  with  which  they  may  be  "  got  up," — the  woman  who  would 
not  infinitely  prefer  being  admired  for  her  own  indefeasible  personal  attractiona  than 
for  those  accessories  to  them  which  even  age  or  ugliness,  if  accompanied  by  wealdi, 
can  command,  and  we  will  at  once  renounce  our  theory  and  throw  up  our  brief  in. 
despair. 

Merit  of  design  is  the  first  thing  that  ought  to  be  taken  into  account,  although  by" 
those  who  spoke  of  the  Exhibition  it  seems  to  have  been  the  very  last.  As  to  the 
Exhibition  itself,  its  universality  was,  as  far  as  the  interests  of  sound  art  and  good 
taste  were  concerned,  however  well-intentioned,  rather  a  blunder.  A  totally  un«> 
educated  public  were  turned  loose  into  a  sort  of  twna^erie  of  all  styles  and  all 
countries,  and  to  fumble  their  way  among  them  as  best  they  could,  to  the  imminent 
danger  of  their  mistaking  a  monkey  for  a  megatherion,  and  the  enormously  be* 
perriwigged  Louis  Quatorze  for  Penclcs.  It  was  a  complete  omnium-gathemm — 
a  Noab's  ark  both  of  clean  and  unclean  things,  therefore  just  as  likely  to 
encourage  bad  as  to  promote  good  taste.  And  it  seems  indeed  to  have  done  more 
tar  the  spread  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter,  at  least  for  the  present;  it  having* 
occasioned  a  sudden  rage  among  us  for  ornament — a  mori>id  and  indiscriminat^y* 
voracious  apx>etite  for  whatever  calls  itself  ornament,  though  it  be  the  rankest 
garbage  of  its  kind. 

Even  where  ornament  is  good,  ornamentation  may  be  bad :  separately  consideied 
its  several  details  may  be  unobjectionable,  yet  so  tastelessly  put  together  aa  to  pro* 
duce  discordancy  and  confusion,  and  to  weary  the  eye  rather  than  gratify  it.  The 
rationale  and  economy  of  embellishment  is  very  imperfectly  undentood,  mr  do 
we  seem  as  yet  to  bo  in  the  way  of  arriving  at  any  certain  and  weU^gimuided 
principles,  and  thereby  of  extricating  ourselves  from  the  chaotic  and  flnctaatmgp 
opinions  which  now  prevail,  and  likewise  from  the  peipetual  ate-mtta  of  frriiioiL. 
One  of  the  cant  maxims  of  the  day  is — copy  nature ;  but,  exoeUentiy  well  aa  it 
sounds,  it  is  one  that  requires  to  be  interpreted  cwn  grano  talit^  and  wi^  great 
discretion ;  adopted  too  literally,  it  is  apt  to  lead  into  sad  mistakes  and  ahsurditleB. 
Now  nature  puts  things  in  their  proper  places ;  she  does  not  scatter  her  ornaments 
about  at  random ;  she  neither  tatoos  the  skins  of  animals  with  flowers,  nor  dia- 
guises  plants  by  giving  them  the  shapes  of  birds  and  beasts.  Even  in  her  most 
playful  moods  and  luxuriant  compositions,  she  manifests  discretion,  is  sober  avan 
in  ner  gorgeousness,  and  is  never  under  any  circumstances  trivial  or  triflm^  Be 
far  then,  nature  holds  out,  not  indeed  any  express  and  precise  model  to  the  artist^ 
but  a  most  instructive  lesson,  one,  however,  which  seems  to  be  utterly  thiewa 
away  upon  the  majority  of  those  who  not  only  call  themselves  artists  but  actual^ 
pass  for  such. 

In  ornamentation,  as  in  dress,  it  is  only  the  efiect  of  summ^  which  obtaina  cvsdit 
ID  any  account  with  taste.  9o  long  as  that  is  impressive  and  captivating^  we  may 
fairly  be  satisfied,  leaving  it  to  upholsterers  and  cabinetmakers  to  appraiae  tlie 
several  items  in  an  elegantly  fltmished  room,  and  to  men-milliners  to  diatinguish 
between  Lyons  and  Spitalficlds  silks.  It  is  owing  to  ini^tention  to  tnaimUt,  thai 
decoration  and  ornament  so  frequently  prove  no  better  than  so  much  mere  ^iiy 
bestowed  upon  what  has  no  beauty  of  its  own  to  boast  of.  The  term  '^fineiT''* 
would,  in  fact,  describe  it  &r  more  trcly^  than  any  other,  inasmuch  as  it  oonveys 
the  idea  of  vulgar  pretension,  coupled  with  equally  vulgar  taSte  and  ignorance  o£ 
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art,  of  fx>th  of  which,  wo  have,  even  if  nowhere  else,  most  convincing  evidence  in 
Herr  Sftns's  doings  at  the  Royal  Exchange  and  Now  Coal  Exchange,  the  last, 
perhaps,  the  worst,  yet  the  least  to  he  regretted,  inasmuch  as,  vile  as  it  is,  it  is 
qmte  as  good  as  the  architectura  to  which  it  serves  as  the  pictorial  accompaniment. 
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Wv  are  not  called  upon  to  prove  that  there  are  people  in  the  world  who  are  **  put 
xxpaa."  That  is  a  fact  so  weU  known,  and  so  gencx^y  recognized,  that  evidence 
is  quite  lumeoeasarv.  It  may,  however,  he  prudent  to  i>oint  out  what  the 
mecies  is  really  made  up  of.  On  that  point  there  is  no  little  misapprehension. 
Ii  yoa  will  take  every  man's  word  for  it,  there  is  haxdly  anybody  who  is  not  put 
upon  more  or  less.  Thus  some  think  that  not  being  appreciated  is  being  put 
upon.  The  world  gets  into  a  way  of  marking  men  and  things,  just  as  the  linen- 
dnpers  ticket  the  goods  in  their  windows.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  assaying, 
which  has  no  reference  to  the  precious  metals ;  and  when  the  world  will  not  take 
a  man  at  his  own  valuation,  he  considers  himself  '^put  upon."  Smith,  for 
example,  who  is  only  a  half-pay  captain,  and  wears  a  shabby  blue  frock  coat  and 
mended  hoots,  thinks  he  was  bom  for  a  general,  and  ought  to  go  about  in  epau- 
lettes and  a  cocked  hat,  with  a  plume  of  fcpthcrs  in  it ;  but  luck  was  against  Smith, 
and  Smith  considers  himself  *'  put  upon  "  by  luck, — and  aristocrats  were  put  before 
Smith,  and  Smith  considers  himself  ^^  put  upon  "  by  aristocracy, — and  richer  men 
hoofht  their  steps  over  Smith's  head,  and  Smith  considers  himself  **  put  upon" 
hy  we  power  of  money.  Smith  will  tell  you,  holding  you  by  the  button,  mean- 
-nUe,  for  fear  you  would  escape  from  the  infliction  he  is  putting  upon  you^ 
how  Lord  Sabresash  was  appointed  to  the  staff,  and  so  got  a  step  which  Smith 
ought  to  have  had ;  an4  how  young  Bullion  got  his  captaincy  by  purchase,  and  so 
d^muded  Smith  of  the  promotion  which  was  his  due ;  and  how  old  Jones,  the 
major,  for  whose  death  Smith  had  waited  patiently  for  half  a  dozen  years,  and 
wlio  seemed  determined  not  to  die,  did  die  just  after  Smith  loft  the  regiment,  by 
which  means  Mc.Luckie,  who  had  been  Smith's  junior  for  so  many  years,  became 
Smith's  superior.  Of  course,  Smith  winds  up  by  assuring  you,  that  *'  the  service 
is  going  to  the  devil,  sir,"  as  fast  as  it  can ;  a  £Bkte  which  appears  just  to  Smith, 
heciamse  he  has  not  been  appreciated  in  it. 

So  Brown,  the  poet — Brown,  whose  productions  we  see  every  day  in  the  news- 
papen,  as  part  of  the  advertisement  of  Messrs.  Levi  and  Go. — Brown,  who  is  so 
great  at  illustrnting  the  poetic  boauty  of  paletots  and  Eureka  shirts — Brown,  who 
throws  a  halo  of  imagination  around  Congou  and  Mocha,  and  hallows  by  his 
geoios  the  apparently  prosaic  subjects  of  Wellingtons  and  highlows — Brown  is  a 
disappointed  man.  Brown  has  aU  hid  life  been  put  upon.  Brown  feels  that  he  has 
a  soul  above  wearing  apparel — ^he  would  clothe  the  world  w.\th  something  better 
than  ihe  last  dreadnought,  or  fearnought,  or  anti-bronchial  great'Coat  of  Messrs. 
Ivevi  and  Co.,  he  would  wrap  it  in  celestial  thoughts ;  but  the  world  unfortunately 
will  not  let  Brown,  and  chains  him  down  to  the  grovelling  necessity  of  writing 
aJbont  the  comforts  of  life,  if  he  would  have  any  of  them.  Brown. will  recount  to 
yoo  how  his  productions  illuminated  the  poet's  comer  of  a  country  newspaper^ 
axid  elidted  accidental  admiration,  till  he  one  day  asked  for  some  remuneration  for 
his  efforts.  His  nostrils  will  dilate  with  indignation  as  he  informs  you  how  the 
sordid  editor  the  following  week,  in  his  **  Notices  to  Correspondents,"  gave 
**  Clean  "  (that  was  the  signature  Brown  wrote  under)  to  understand  that  poetio 
oontribntions  to  that  journal  were  always  supposed  to  do  gratuitous.  Brown  will 
tdl  you  the  history  of  how  he  sent  beautii'ul  poems  with  short  notes  to  the 
raagasines,  and  sometimes  did  not  get  any  notice  taken  of  them,  sometimes  got 
thtem  back  marked  ^'  rejected  with  thanks,"  or  a  hint  that  "  that  department  was 
fall  at  present,"  or  some  depreciating  allusion  to  their  merits ;  all  which  Brown 
ascribes  to  the  fact  that  the  magazines  are  in  the  hands  of  ^'  a  set,"  are  governed 
hf  **  dionism"  and  regulated  by  iealousy  ;  that  they  would  not  let  a  man  in  who 
ma  likely  t)  be  a  dangerous  rival,  and  who  did  not  belong  to  their  circle ;  ani 
while  Brown  draws  from  this  inferences  highly  flattering  to  his  self-love,  Browa 
is  of  coarse  proportionately  wrath  against  those  who  make  him  "  hide  his  light 
vndsr  s  hushel."    Brown  will  teU  you»  too,  of  his  advsntures  in  "  the  Bow,'* 
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among  the  miUuhierg,  when  he  went  witii  a  bundle  of  mannaoript  entitled  the 
"  Heart's  Memories/'  or  the  **  Soul's  Longings,"  or  the  "  Harp  of  AfiFection ;"  and 
found  that  memory  was  a  barren  tract,  that  lompngs  are  doomed  to  be  unsatisfied, 
and  the  chords  of  affection's  harp  are  dumb.    He  will  detail  how  this  house  did 
not  publish  poetry,  and  that  house  had  their  hands  full,  and  the  other  house  did 
not  think  it  m  their  Une,  and  the  last  house  offered  to  look  at  the  manuscript  if  he 
would  leaye  it — and  how  he  did  leave  it,  and  of  the  weary  pil^mages  he  had 
backwards  and  forwards  to  the  Row  for  news  of  the  offspring  of  his  brain ;  how  he 
used  to  go  with  golden  yisions  of  fiune  and  profit,  and  come  back  with  the  dreary, 
oft-repeated  intdiigence  that  they  *'  had  not  had  time  to  look  at  it  jet ;"  and  how 
at  last,  plucking  up  courage,  and  remonstrating  and  insisting  that  it  should  either 
be  looked  at  or  returned — a  threat  Brown  thought  would  frighten  "  the  house"  into 
propriety — ^his  manuscript  was  handed  back  to  him  with  the  information  that  **  the 
market  was  overstocked  with  that  kind,"  or  "  it  did  not  exactly  suit  them ;"  Brown 
seeing  at  a  glance  that  it  had  never  been  looked  at  at  all,  that  it  was  iolded  just  as 
he  folded  it,  tied  just  as  he  tied  it,  with  a  bit  of  string  which  had  once  secured  an 
ounce  of  tea ;  and  all  because  Brown  had  not  a  name,  because  the  reviewers  did 
not  know  him.    How  should  they  know  him  ?    Brown  very  properly  asks,  when 
they  would  not  give  him  a  chance  of  being  known.    Brown  feels  tiiat  any  man 
who  has  money  or  interest  may  deluge  the  world  with  floods  of  nonsense,  but  a 
mere  man  of  genius  cannot  get  the  sublimest  productions  published ;   and  Brown 
leads  you  up  to  the  inference  that  he  has  been  awfully  **put  upon"  because  he 
has  been  made  only  a  man  of  genius  instead  of  one  with  either  money  or  influence. 
To  that  he  ascribes  the  fact  that  he  is  compelled  to  go  hawking  about  Songs  of  the 
Great  Coat,  or  Melodies  of  the  Teapot,  which  in  his  heart  he  loathes,  instead  of 
having  the  trade  competing  for  the  honour  of  publishing  his  quartos  and  folios. 
But  Brown,  after  all,  has  a  solace  which  Captain  Smith  has  not — ^he  belongs  to  the 
fhture  as  well  as  to  the  present ;  or,  rather,  while  he  belongs  to  the  present,  the 
future  belongs  to  him.    Brown's  eye  will  flash  as  he  tells  you  that  the  world  will 
never  recogpiiae  Smith  as  a  hero,  because  he  never  had  a  chance  of  being  one ;  will 
never  record  battles  which  Smith  might  have  fought  but  did  not ;  will  never  con- 
template him  as  a  general  who  is  doomed  to  die  a  half-pay  captain.    Xo,  no ; 
Smith's  aspirations,  like  his  worn  frock-coat  and  mended  boots,  will  cease  to  be 
and  leave  no  monument  behind  them.    But  Brown  is  a  poet— he  speaks  the  present 
tense  with  emphasiB.    He  has  written.    He  has  an  empire,  if  not  come,  comings 
which  the  world  cannot  filch  from  him.    "  Ha,"  he  says,  exultingly,  there  he  has 
the  world  at  a  disadvanta^.    The  world  will  find  it  out  in  time,  and  perhape  be 
sorry  for  it.    Though  he  is  compelled  to  put  Messrs.  Levi  and  Co.'s  name  twelve 
times  into  every  fourteen  lines  of  advertising  poetry,  and  to  shape  his  mother 
tongue  to  find  rhymes  for  it— what  of  that  ?    There  is,  in  a  comer  of  his  table- 
drawer,  a  packet  of  papers  tied  round  still  with  the  old  tea-paper  string,  and  Brown 
is  88  firmly  convinced  as  he  is  of  his  own  existence,  that  some  day,  after  he  is 
dead  perhaps,  somebody  will  find  that  bundle,  and  that  then  the  "  Heart's  Memo- 
ries "  will  be  remembered  for  ever,  or  the  "  Soul's  Longings  *'  awake  thousands  of 
tuneful  echoes,    or  the  ''Harp  of  Affection"  make  glaa  music  at  thousands  of 
hearths — and  the  world  will  regret  the  poet  it  has  lost.    When  Brown  g^ts  into 
that  train  of  thought,  he  does  not  feci  so  much  put  upon  after  aU.    In  one  way,  at 
all  events,  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  world  to  put  upon  him — the  world,  in 
fiust  is  putting  upon  itself;  and  that  makes  Brown  comparatively  happy,  till  he 
sees  that  it  is  close  on  to  post  time,  and  that  he  has  only  done  four  Imes  of  the 
advertisement  for  the  '' Muddlesborough  Patriot,"  which  must  go  that  night,  and 
into  which  he  has  yet  to  introduce  the  name  of  Levi  and  Co.  ten  times. 

Green  is  "  put  upon."  Tou  knew  Green  once  when  4ie  wore  diamond  shirt 
studs — was  huDg  in  chains  and  scented  the  air  with  the  odours  with  which  he  was 
perfumed.  Green  used  at  that  time  to  drive  a  high  trotting  horse  in  a  stylish  cab 
tiirough  "  the  horwid  City  "  to  the  Stock  Exchange.  One  of  the  race  of  pigmies 
in  top-boots  used  to  hang  on  behind.  Green  used  to  hold  the  reins  with  prime 
rose  kid  gloves — in  fetct  (>reen  not  only  flattered  himself,  but  found  heaps  of  people 
to  flatter  him  that  he  was  "  a  real  swell."  We  saw  Green  the  other  day — ^minus 
studs  and  chains ;  the  fresh  garments  of  other  times  were  reduced  to  a  deplorable 
state  of  seediness.  The  high  trotting  horse  and  its  burden  had  trotted  off  into 
somebody  else's  service.  Green  was  prowling  with  a  basket  along  Clare>maiket, 
looking  out  for  the  materials  of  a  cheap  dinner  to  bo  cooked  in  his  garret  close  by. 
He  who  used  to  trot  up  to  us  as  though  he  meant  to  drive  over  one,  in  the  days 
when  he  **  rode  the  high  horse,"  tried  to  sneak  down  an  alley,  out  of  sight  there 
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was  that  much  gnce  left  in  him,  but  we  atoppcd  him  and  then  Qreen  told  iu  he 
had  been  "  put  upon."  He  had  apeoulated  for  a  rise,  when  there  oame  a  fiUl.  He 
had  receiyed  intelligenoe  which  made  him  think  a  riae  certain,  and  he  did  not  com- 
plain because  he  lost  ^'aome  money;" — ^here  Green  jingled  his  door-key  against 
some  halfpence,  to  show  us  that  he  had  some  left — it  was  not  that  he  cared  about 
but  the  way  it  was  done.  The  information  he  had  got  was  '*  a  sell," — there  was,  in 
fact,  a  regiuar  *'  plant"  upon  him ;  and  he  was  shamefully  " put  upon." 

We  might  cive  a  hundred  other  instances  of  people  who  My  they  are  put  upon — 
firom  the  £arl  of  Frippington  who  considers  uuit  he  ought  to  haye  had  the  last 
Garter,  down  to  Mr.  Tapeyard  the  linen  draper,  whose  customers  prefer  the  goods 
of  a  riTal  tradeaman ;  but  we  will  not,  because  we  have  only  been  giving  these 
m^yu*tk»  to  show  who  srs  the  people  who  are  not  put  upon.  We  don  t  think 
Smith  belongs  to  that  class,  because  ne  is  more  fit  to  be  a  corporal  than  a  captain. 
We  deny  the  claim  to  Brown,  because  if  he  has  any  genius  it  is  far  better  adapted 
to  the  guinea  paletot  style  of  poetrjr  than  to  the  £pio ;  and  he  may  think  himself 
lucky  uat  he  la  tunung  a  penny  with  his  pen,  instead  of  a  spade.  We  repudiate 
Green  because  he  is  simply  foolisn,  and  has  been  *'  done  unto,"  as  he  **  would  haye 
done  unto  others,"  if  he  had  had  wit  enough.  Indeed  it  is  our  opinion  that  the 
class  in  question,  does  not  consist  of  those  who  are  always  talking  about  being 
"  put  upon,"  but  of  a  yery  different  set  of  beings. 

The  people  who  really  are  *'  put  upon,"  aj^  you  would  neyer  guess  it  from 
their  conyersation,  unless  like  us  you  had  some  insight  into  the  matter,  neyer  com- 
plain of  it.  They  may  be  diyided  into  two  species,  those  who  get  themselyes 
*•  put  upon,"  and  those  who  are,  as  it  were,  "put  upon"  naturally.  To  parody  a 
sentence  which  has  been  used  till  we  wonder  that  gentlemen  who  dabble  in  quota- 
tions are  not  ashamed  to  be  indebted  to  it  so  often,  we  should  say  that  some  achieye 
being  ^  put  upon,"  while  others  haye  that  distinction  thrust  upon  them ;  but  the 
first  acfaieye  it  inyoluntaiily,  and  the  latter  accept  it  unconsciously.  Here,  aa  it  is 
said  they  do  elsewhere,  the  two  extremes  meet  in  a  common  £ste.  The  fiery  and 
suspicious,  and  the  timid  and  meek,  are  those  who  come  under  the  designation  at 
the  head  of  this  chapter,  and  of  each  we  will  take  a  type  from  indiyiduals  within 
our  own  knowledge  by  way  of  iUustrations. 

Mr.  Bluster  is  a  tall  man,  with  a  bald  head  and  red  face.  He  has  a  loud  yoice 
and  swears.  He  walks  with  a  gait  which  shows  his  own  appreciation  of  himself. 
ffia  litUe  cunning  eyes  look  out  at  you  firom  behind  spectacles,  which  some  people 
think  he  does  not  use  to  see  with,  but  to  ayoid  being  seen.  His  coarse  mouth 
has  its  lips  pressed  dose  together  to  denote  unmistakeaUe  firmness.  His  whole 
aspect,  in  fact,  seems  intended  to  giye  you  the  idea  of  a  man  who  is  not  to  be  done, 
never  has  been  done,  and  never  intends  to  be  done.  Indeed,  he  tells  you  so  at  once 
plainly,  for  he  affecta  candcur.  He  knows  the  world, — ^he  has  not  looked  about 
him  tar  nothing, — ^he  knows  that  dog  does  eat  dog,  but  he  is  prepared  for  sU  that, 
and  knows  how  to  meet  it.  He  never  submits  to  be  put  upon.  He  lets  you  know 
that  at  once.  It  would  be  dangerous  to  tij  the  experiment  with  him,  and  yet  Mr. 
Bluster  is  "put  upon"  every  day  of  his  life.  We  were  going  to  say  that  we  hope 
Mr.  Bluster  will  not  see  this  article,  for  his  wrath  would  know  no  bounds,  but  we 
feel  tolerably  safe  even  if  he  does,  for  he  never  would  believe  it  was  meant  for  him. 
Hia  armour  he  conceives  to  be  so  impenetrable  that  he  not  only  has  no  fear  of  being 
wounded,  but  also  no  sense  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  calamity.  If  you  were 
to  show  him  a  "  speaking  likeness  "  of  himself,  as  a  portrait  of  a  gentleman  who 
had  been  "  put  upon,"  he  would  not  recognise  it  although  he  had  just  left  the 
looking-glass.  We  have  thought  sometimes  that  he  had  just  a  glimmering  of  it, 
■ad  that  his  manner  was  assumed  to  prevent  others  fix>m  thinking  so  too ;  but  he 
is  so  thoroughly  consistcSit  that  we  soon  gave  up  that  idea  as  one  utterly  incompa- 
tible with  the  good  opinion  he  undoubtedly  has  of  himself.  If  Mr.  Bluster  could 
but  understand  us,  we  do  think  that  very  manner  of  his,  which  he  conceives  to  be 
sndi  a  safeguard,  actually  invites  aggression  and  lays  him  open  to  attack,  he  would 
be  the  most  miserable  of  men.  If  he  could  only  know  that  his  confidence  offends 
the  egotism  of  other  men,  and  his  presumption  makes  them  delight  in  cheating  him, 
be  would  become  insane ;  but,  "  where  ignorance  is  bliss,"  &o.,  and  Mr.  Fox  ami 
Ifr.  ffly,  with  whom  he  does  business,  and  whom  he  thinks  he  can  wind  round  his 
finger,  though  the^  have  grown  richer  while  he  has  grown  poorer,  reserve  their 
sneers  and  their  smiles  till  he  has  gone,  assuring  him  to  his  face,  that  Mr.  Bluster 
11  the  "  very  Isst  person  in  the  world  they  wouhi  dream  of  being  able  to  take  in," 
and  BO  Mr.  Bluster  achieves  getting  "  put  upon." 
One  example  of  the  other  section  of  tois  jbUss  will  oonolude  our  exposition.    There 
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ii  Jofan  BoTe— wboM  nature  does  not  belie  bis  ntme.  TitMAj  lie  hm  deiired 
both  from  some  uieestor  upon  wbom  tbe  designation  was  bestowed  as  a  diagao- 
terisdc  one.  Jobn  Dore  is  as  diffwent  a  man  from  Mr.  Bluster  as  it  is  possible  to 
imagine.  He  is  sboit,  and  thin,  and  pale,  and  altogether  insignificant  lookmg. 
He  does  not  walk  as  though  the  street  belonged  to  him,  but  shuffles  along,  aa 
though  he  had  no  right  upon  the  paTement  and  was  muc^  obliged  to  peo^e  ibr 
letting  him  be  there.  He  has  no  oonfldenoe  in  himself— no  rduuaee  in  his  own 
powers  of  protection.  Bless  you,  if  you  were  to  put  it  to  him,  be  would  admit 
tiiat  be  was  a  child— that  it  would  be  easy  for  anybody  to  take  him  in.  That 
admission  has  become  natural  to  bim  since  he  has  heard  it  so  often  han  hia 
mate,  who  was  a  Miss  Hawk  before  marriage,  and  who  constantly  keeps  him  in 
mind  of  it.  But  though  it  would  be  so  easy  to  take  him  in,  be  does  not  belioTe 
anybody  would.  "  Dear  me,  no ! "  John  would  say,  staring  at  you  finom  bis  great, 
blank-looking  eyes,  "nobody  puts  upon  me — ^it  would  not  be  worth  while,  you 
aoe."  If  erer  a  man  was  content  with  "  that  state  of  life,"  Ac.  (the  Chnaaan 
reader  will  finish  the  quotation  for  himself)}  John  Dove  is  eminently  that  man. 
He  is  clerk  to  Mr.  Sharp,  the  broker,  to  whom  he  was  formerly  a  partner.  He 
is  something  more  than  clerk,  for  he  is  porter  and  messenger  as  weU,  combining 
that  trinity  of  occupations  on  very  small  wages.  Mr.  Sharp  knows  how  John  waa 
transformed  from  a  partner  to  a  servant,  and  other  people  can  guess  pretty  weU. 
It  would  be  dangerous,  perhaps,  to  say  it  openly,  for  Mr.  Sha^  is  a  stem  man, 
and  would  not  bear  calumny,  but  tbe  world  does  shake  its  head,  and  bint  that 
John  has  been  ill-used.  John  does  not  think  so.  It  would  be  ^fficult  to  make 
bim  believe  it.  He  cannot  tell  you  very  clearly  how  it  was  that  tbe  cbmi^  oame 
about — ^he  has  a  host  of  indistinct  notions  that  it  was  through  his  own  fboliafaneaa, 
and  now  he 'has  almost  a  reverence  for  Mr.  Sharp.  '^He  is  not  worUi  much,** 
Jobn  humbly  acknowledges, — "it  is  not  a  great  deal  he  can  do^"  be  says,~-and 
**  situations  aro  so  difficult  to  be  found  ;*'  and  he  really  thinks  it  **  very  good  of 
Mr.  Sharp"  to  help  him.  Jobn  means  what  be  says.  You  never  have  any  doubt 
that  he  IS  sincere.  The  popular  notion  among  his  acquaintances  is,  that  be  ia 
too  great  a  fool  to  compass  a  deception — just  as  though  deoeivers  were  not,  after 
all,  the  greatest  of  fools.  He  fully  believes,  in  tiie  innocence  of  bis  heart,  that 
opening  the  office,  cleaning  it,  lighting  the  fire,  running  of  messages,  copyina  all 
the  letters,  and  staying  tUl  any  time  at  night,  is  net  more  than  his  fifteen  diil- 
liags  a  week  renders  it  a  moral  duty  that  he  should  perform — and  in  that  ■mple 
laim  John  will  no  doubt  live,  till  beath,  who  "  puts  upon"  other  men,  readem 
H  impossible  for  anybody  to  put  upon  Jobn. 

The  moral  of  all  this — for,  in  these  days,  when  everybody  writes  with  a  pnipoaa, 
a  paper  without  a  moral  would  be  worse  than  a  fox  without  a  tail — tbe  moral  of  all 
tfaiis,  we  suppose,  is,  that  tbe  boastful  make  their  own  punishment  and  the  weak 
accept  their  fate,  and  that  it  is  not  exactly  safe  to  let  any  man  "  pat  upon"  you  b^^ 
accepting  his  own  estimate  of  himself. 


A  GLANCE  AT  PUBLIC  EVENTS  DUBING  FEBETJABY. 

Pabxiament  re-assembled  on  the  lOtb,  and  Lord  John  Russell,  whilst  he  declinod 
to  give  any  detailed  explanation  of  the  **  general  principles  "  of  government,  even 
when  importuned  thereto  by  the  impetuous  Disraeli,  made  a  statement  of  some  of 
the  most  important  subjects  with  which  his  colleagues  intend .  to  deal  during  tbe 
course  of  the  present  session.  The  policy  of  increasing  what  it  has  become  the 
£uhion  to  term  the  *'  national  defences,"  is  to  be  carried  out,  and  this  operation 
will  involve  an  increase  in  the  "  estimates  "->  that  is  to  say,  in  the  taxes  which  we 
pay  for  naval  and  military  establishments,  though  there  is,  it  seems,  to  be  no  ad- 
dition to  tbe  number  of  soldiers,  seamen,  and  marines  employed*  Certain 
grievances  complained  of  by  the  shipping  interest  are  to  be  mitigated  or  removed 
— at  least  to  be  **  dealt  with  "  in  some  way,  but  to  what  extent,  and  in  what  ^irit, 
bis  lordship  did  not  condescend  to  explain,  leaving  such  dry  details  to  be  fuiniihad 
by  his  colleague  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Tne  Jew  Question  is  to  be 
brought  forward  again,  and  Lord  John  tells  us  that  tbe  present  Cabinet  intend  to 
push  tbe  measure  with  great  earnestness.  When  a  Government  takes  up  a  queetion 
involving  a  great  principle,  it  is  nothing  more  than  right  and  boacat  mX  tbaj 
ahottld  sot  in  earnest  about  their  work;  but  how  far  the  sanguineous  energy  of 
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it  80  pecnliAT  to  the  Prime  MiiiMter  may  woik  effectiydy  against  the 
_  (^nrch  feeling  in  the  House  of  Peers,  or  how  far  the  same  quality  ^equally 
^baracteristic  of  the  House  of  Commons)  may  soothe  the  partiality  of  the  Inglises 
Spoonars  in  the  latter  assomhly ;  and  bow  far,  in  case  of  non-success,  the 
mmy  be  disposed  to  go  in  practical  testimony  of  the  sincerity  of  his  ear- 
is  a  riddle  which  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  us  to  try  to  resolve  by 
jBtticipstion. 

Ijord  John  BusscU  further  alluded,  very  yaguely,  to  the  great  subject  of  educa- 
tioiL,  in  connection  with  University  Reform,  we  arc  told  that  **  something  "  is  to 
be  done,  and  here  ends  the  information  with  whieh  the  country  is  favoured. 

Bat  on  another,  and  still  more  important  question — that  of  Parliamentaij 
Bdorm,  in  which  general  phrase  are  included,  by  jpopular  assent,  an  extension  of 
^iaetoml  suffrage,  measures  for  securing  purity  of  election,  &c.,  &c. — on  this 
«B§^ssi&g  qnestioa  the  ministerial  leader  of  the  Commons  is  not  nearly  so  vague. 
We  adverted  last  month  to  the  rumours  which  then  prevailed.  But  Lord  John 
HifyiffftU  tells  us  distinctly,  that  with  respect  to  franchise  extensirn,  he  sees  no 
pro^wct  of  any  more  forward  movement  being  effected  this  year,  though  it  is  an 
<>fagect,  he  declares,  which  he  has  profoundly  at  heart.  But  "  circumstances"  inter- 
to  prednde,  for  the  present,  the  full  consideration  of  the  subject,  &c.,  &c. 
disBivpointment  has  been  produced  by  this  announcement,  amongst  the 
«<  advanced "  seotion  of  the  Liberal  party,  the  members  of  which  sectioa 
d»  not  regard  the  causes  alleged  by  Government  as  by  any  means  so  cogent  as  to 
justify  the  postponement  of  practical  dealing  with  a  subject  so  interesting,  espe- 
daSkj  now  rant  one  groat  obstruction — ^the  slow-coach,  Protectionist  agitation — has 
been  £urly  got  rid  of,  and  is  no  longer  permitted  to  '*  stop  the  way  "  of  public 
progress.  It  is  just  within  the  limits  of  possibility  that  the  project  of  extending 
the  fiwBohiao  might  have  made  maare  substantial  way  by  this  time,  were  it  not  for 
Jjottd.  Palmerston's  conduct  in  the  early  part  of  last  year — conduct  to  which  the  two 
yean*  delay  will  have,  partly  at  least,  to  be  attributed. 

Jkpropot  of  Parliamentary  Beform,  the  Election  Committees  have  begun  to  send 
in  their  Beporta,  some  of  which  furnish  a  moving  commentary  on  the  state  of 
morality  which  prevails  during  *'  election  time  "  in  our  smaller  boroughs.  Some 
-*<  honourable  members"  are  unseated  for  bribery,  corruption,  and  so  forth  {of  course 
«Bly  by  their  agents).  Amongst  them  is  the  remarkable  hero  of  the  street 
^uabhie  which  lately  attracted  some  attention.  The  unseating  of  Mr.  Carter,  the 
-member  for  TaviatocL,  on  the  ground  of  non-qualification,  shows  that  the  restric- 
tive tendency  of  these  qualification  conditions,  although  for  so  many  years  treated 
as  a  dead  letter,  is  not  yet  wholly  extinct 

We  are  not  as  yet  in  a  position  to  state  what  Government  means  to  do  about  the 
Income-tax.  There  is  a  general  feeling  that  the  present  aystem  of  levy  contains 
siuch  inequality  and  injustice,  and  people  are  perplexing  themselves  with  the 
-^leculation  how  far — if  at  all — ^the  nrcsent  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  may  be 
induced,  to  strike  a  compromise,  with  his  well-known  disinclination  to  introduee  a 
"Varied  scale  of  rating,  according  to  the  description,  as  well  as  according  to  the 
amount,  of  the  incomes  which  come  within  the  functions  of  their  Honours  the 
Commissioners.    But  this  is  a  mystery  which  will  be  cleared  up  before  long. 

On  Friday  the  ISth,  Mr.  Disraeli  founded  a  long  oration  (preliminary  to  a  ques- 
tion, as  to  the  policy  of  ministers  with  respect  to  France,)  upon  certain  atray 
jasaages  in  the  hustings'  speeches  delivered  bv  Sir  James  Graham  and  Sir  Charles 
Wood  at  Carlisle  and  Hali&x.  Mr.  Disraeli's  harangue  consisted  mainly  of  an 
imwontedly  tedious  recapitulation  of  trite  historical  common-places,  commencing 
nith  iho  surrender  of  Calais,  coming  down  to  our  own  times,  ai.d  by  no  means 
heaxmg  naturally  or  afflnitively  upon  his  professed  object — that  of  extracting  from 
•  atiniaters  an  intimation  whether  the  language  attributed  to  Sir  James  Graham  and 
4tir  Chsrlea  Wood,  respecting  (and  admitted,  but  partly  **  regretted"  on  the  part  of 
'HiB  last-named  gcntli^man,)  did  not  imply  a  diminution  of  the  pacific  and  friendly 
disposition  of  our  government  towards  that  of  France.  The  inti'oduction  of  ao 
aaoy  topics,  totally  impertinent  tr*  the  subject  in  hand,  as  well  as  the  personal 
acrimony  which,  unfortunately  for  his  own  charaoter,  he  appears  incapable  of  sup- 
ipvessing  in  his  most  studied  parliamentary  displays,  betrayed  the  real  animus  of 
-Lord  Derby's  £x-Chanecllor  of  the  Exchequer^  and  brought  the  speech  to  ita  real 
ievel — tikat  of  a  malicious  and  wanton  factious  '^  move  " — which  gained  nothing 
but  dishonour  for  its  originators.  It  was  mxnoh.  more  calculated  to  provoke,  than 
•te  prevent,  the  intemperate  language  which  it  pretended  to  deprecate ;  its  whole 
tone  was  of  that  class  which  would  be  almost  certain  to  elicit  untimely  ezpreastoaa, 
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to  commit  ninisten  to  imprudent  adminioiit~1mt  that,  fortonately  fior  GoTetn* 
ment,  the  datr  of  reply  waa  entrusted  to  men  of  greater  diaoretion  and  abUitj  than 
might  have  been  exhibited  under  the  cxreumetanoes,  if  Lord  Palmerston  (for 
example)  had  oontriyed  to  hold  the  post  of  Foreign  Secnvtary.  Lord  John  EuMeU 
replied  calmly,  and  with  considerable  efiiBcty  showing  that  the  British  Qoremment 
stfll  maintains  relations  of  perfect  amity  with  that  of  France,  but  not  shrinking 
from  the  position,  that  such  amity  of  relations  does  not  bind  us  in  any  way  to  ap- 
proTal  of  the  individual  conduct  on  particular  occasions,  of  this  or  that  foreign 
potMitate.  That  ministers  are  really  actuated  by  a  disposition  of  reasonable  conoi- 
liation  towards  France,  we  have  never  entertained  a  doubt ;  and,  admitting  the 
mesnmption  that  there  was  an  unwise  inconsistency  in  an  isolated  sentence  of  Sir 
Charles  Wood's  speech,  we  are  nevertheless  persuaded  that  the  course  likely  to  be 
taken  by  them  is  more  favourable  to  the  maintenance  of  peace,  than  was  the  sra- 
tuitous  and  ill-placed  flattery  by  which  Lord  Derby^s  colleagues  made  themselvea 
so  ridiculous  before  Europe.  The  graceM  and  dignified  manner  in  which  the 
present  Cabinet  has  acceded  to  the  request  for  tiie  delivery  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment of  ti^e  celebrated  **  Will "  of  the  Emperor  Nanoleon,  is  a  pleasant  symptom 
that  Lord  Aberdeen  knows  how  to  do  a  handsome  thing,  in  handsome  style.  Sir 
James  Graham  made  a  capital  speech,  in  which  he  proved  himself  as  adroit  s 
master  of  retort,  as  his  assailant  is  of  invective.  But  his  reply  was  rendered 
doubly  "  telling"  by  the  circumstance  that  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  his  opening  addreaL 
had  attributed  language  to  him,  whidi  Sir  James  was  enabled  to  affirm  he  had 
never  used.  Sir  James  Graham's  peroration  contained  a  dignified  assertion  of  the 
right  of  manly  and  honestexpression  of  opinion,  side  by  side  withofficialresponsibility. 
whilst  on  parliamentary  topics,  it  is  right  to  take  notice  that  the  Lord  Chancellor 
has  given  notice  to  make  another  step— though  not  a  very  bold  one— in  the  direc- 
tion of  Law  Beform.  He  contemplates  dassiflcation  and  codification,  which  would 
be  excellent  improvements  if  they  were  only  practicable.  But  of  this  his  lordship*  a 
speech,  and  the  state  of  the  courts  themselves,  do  not  encourage  very  sangnina 
expectations.  The  evils  of  English  law  lie  deeper  than  his  ]^ro£e8sional  bias  has  ao 
hx  permitted  him  to  acknowledge,  abrogation  and  oonsoUdatton  are  as  necessary  aa 
codification.    We  hope  that  his  good  intentions  may  not  be  shipwrecked  on  tha 

aulcksands  of  half  measures.  Loid  St  Leonards  has  '*  come  out "  with  pnnects  for 
tie  amendment  of  laws  relating  to  lunacy  and  other  matters.  Other  schemes  ci 
law  amendment  are  on  the  tapis ;  and  we  can  only  say  that  if  anything  real  is  to 
be  done,  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better.  On  this  intensely  national  subject  the  per* 
fonnance  has  been  miserably  disproportioned  to  promise. 

Ministers  have  formally  announced  that  they  intend  to  discontinue  immediately 
the  transportation  of  convicts  to  Van  Dieman's  land ;  that  they  do  not  intend  to 
propose  a  change  in  the  anomalous  position  of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland; 
that  they  do  not  intend  to  abolish  the  well-paid  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant ;  that 
they  do  contemplate  a  measure  for  rendering  more  equitable  the  relations  between 
landlords  and  tenants  in  Ireland.  If  this  latter  measure  be  conceived  in  a  boJdy 
ftdr  spirit,  it  will  do  much  for  the  repression  of  the  fiendish  oppression  and  legalised 
murders  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  not  unnatural,  but  murderous  system  of  retalia- 
tion on  the  other,  which  have  so  long  stained  the  escutcheon  of  the  green  isle. 
The  bill  brought  in  by  Mr.  Peel  (under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies)  for  bringing 
fimds  arising  from  the  '*  Clergy  Beserves  "  more  under  the  control  of  the  Provin* 
dal  Legislature  of  Canada,  is  one  of  the  most  judicious  measures  introduced  this 
session,  and  will  tend  to  the  removal  of  a  monstrous  monopoly. 

Amongst  the  noticeable  occuirences  of  the  month  is  the  final  demise  of  tha 
National  Protectionist  Society,  which  delivered  its  last  groan  on  Monday,  the  7thy 
at  the  Sonth  Sea  House  in  Threadneedle-street.  In  connection  with  this  '*  great 
event "  we  would  refer  to  the  y&j  justifiable  strike  of  the  agricultural  labonicta 
of  Wiltshire,  for  such  an  advance  m  wages  as  would  give  them,  in  return  for  their 
irearv  toil,  tiie  handsome  income  of  nine  shillings  a  week.  These  poor  hard- 
workmg  follows  have  heretofore  been  ekeing  out  existence  upon  an  average  wage 
of  seven  shillings  weeklv !  Those  who  know  enough  of  foreign  countries  to  under- 
stand the  difierence  in  the  cost  of  living  at  home  and  abroad— even  as  regards  tiia 
scantiest  necessaries  of  life— (salt  and  fuel  being  the  only  exceptions)  are  at  a  loss 
to  reconcile  with  honestjr  the  flaunting  allusions  which  wo  sometimes  hear  to  tine 
superiority  of  the  condition  of  such  unfortunates  as  the  Wiltshirs  labourers  to  that 
of  the  foreign  pessant.  National  aelf-complacenoy  is  one  of  the  most  amiable  of 
weaknesses,  and  national  self-complacency  has,  without  doubt,  something  to  do 
with  the  delusion. 
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Mr.  Hndton,  the  onoe  all-powetftil  Railway  King,  bedayered  and  fawned  npou 
by  aome  of  our  foremoat  magnates,  has  been  mulcted  in  another  considerable  suoe 
mm  a  capital  which  may,  bye*and-bye,  turn  out  to  be  '*  fiibulous,'*  in  the  strict, 
as  dittinguiahed  from  the  hadmied,  meaning  of  that  worn-out  term.  The  Master 
of  the  Bolls  has  adjudged  him  to  '*  account  for  "  the  disposal  of  a  number  of  sharea 
of  the  York  and  North  Midland  BaUway,  which  bore  a  large  premium  at  the  period 
when  he  appropriated  them  to  aome  purpose  which  he  has  rcfiued  to  explain,  except 
upon  oompiUaion.  This  decree,  if  unappealed  from,  or  if  confirmed  upon  appeal, 
inll  inTolre  conaequeneea  of  the  most  costly  kind  to  Mr.  Hudson.  Seyen  or  eight 
years  ago  this  man  was  the  objeot  of  adulation  aa  offensiye  to  good  taste  as  the 
obloquy  now  heaped  on  him  is  merdlees  and  unmodified.  The  yice  of  cupidity, 
whetner  in  ita  eager  expectancy  or  in  its  mistifying  disappointments,  is  equally  apt 
to  nm  into  extremes,  as  it  has  done  in  its  deaUng  with  the  character  of  this  man. 
It  exalted  him  aa  a  demi-god, — it  would  nm  him  down  as  a  demon.  *'  Truth  may 
ie  between." 

^  Cold  and  bracing  weather — ^whioh  would  haye  been  more  seasonable  in  the  pre- 
yiona  month — set  in  at  the  beginning  of  February,  and  has  continued,  with  little 
intemiisaion,  down  to  the  date  at  which  we  write.  Accidents,  some  of  them,  we 
regret  to  say,  &tal,  haye  occurred  through  the  hardihood  of  oycr-adyenttupoua 
akalen.  The  hard  frtist  being  considered  fayourable  to  agricultural  prospects,  haa 
tended,  though  only  partially,  to  check  the  rise  in  the  price  of  articles  of  food. 
Meanwhile  trade  and  eommeroe  continue  brisk  and  prosperous ;  the  promising 
aapMt  of  the  noble  project  of  Inter-oceanic  communication  by  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien  is  one  of  the  substantial  tokens  of  our  prosperity ;  the  great  anxiety  of  our 
large  manufacturers  consists  no  longer  so  much  in  the  aifflcult]^  of  obtaining  lucra- 
tiye  marketa  for  their  commoditiea  aa  in  the  conjectured  possibility  of  a  deficiency 
in  the  supply  of  the  raw  material,  without  which  their  yastly  augmented  operationa 
cannot  be  carried  on.  The  high  authority  of  Mr.  Bailey,  chairman  of  tne  Man- 
cheater  Chamber  of  Commerce,  tells  ua  that  this  is  the  great  danger  to  be  appro- 
bended.  Well — ^there  is  India — ^let  her  unbounded  productiye  resouroes  be  culti- 
yated,  and  the  danger  ia  effectually  remoyed.  It  is  an  astoniahing  fact  that  the 
mere  mermie  in  our  consumption  of  cotton  wool  within  the  last  twelye  years  exceeds 
the  entire  consumption  at  the  dose  of  the  war,  when  we  had  yirtually  the  monopoly 
of  the  marketa  of  the  world. 

One  of  the  most  distressing  aceidenta  on  record,  is  that  of  the  loss  of  the  Victoria 
stumer  off  the  Hill  of  Howth,  almost  within  hail  of  the  harbour  of  Kingstown. 
8eyenty-four  human  liyea  were  lost  out  of  a  total  of  about  120  on  board.  Disas- 
tnraa  m&tnation  seems  to  haye  been  from  first  to  last  connected  with  the 
cataatrophe.  On  a  fleety,  snowy,  foggy  night,  when  it  was  diificult  to  discern 
objaeta  a  few  yards  ahead,  the  speed  of  the  yessel  waa  not  abated  on  her  approach 
to  a  proyerbially  daageroua  coast;  she  was  rushing  on  within  twenty  yards  of  the 
braaken,  when  the  order — alas !  too  late ! — to  reyerse  the  engines  was  giycn ;  when 
the  yesael  struck,  the  unfortunate  captain,  without  waiting  to  ascertain  the  extent 
of  the  damaj^  she  had  sustained,  backed  off  at  once  into  deep  water,  and  then 
finding  (again  too  late)  that  she  was  sinking,  ordered  her  once  more  to  run  ashore ; 
but  she  waa  too  helplessly  shattered  for  this.  Then,  as  a  last  resource,  the  boata 
were  tried,  and  had  they  been  in  a  condition  for  seryice,  possibly  all  the  liyes  on 
board  might  haye  been  sayed ;  but  here  once  more  the  most  ordinary  precaution 
(but  that  which,  unhappily,  would  be  quite  extraordinary  amongst  sailors^  had 
been  neglected.  On  all  the  railways  in  tne  country,  with  their  scores  of  milliona 
of  paasen^ers,  not  half  the  number  of  liyes  are  lost  hy  eyery  description  of  acci- 
de&t,  arising  frequently  from  the  recklessness  of  the  yiotims  themsefycs,  as  in  one 
of  these  eonatantly-recurring  steam-boat  disasters.  A  railway  accident  always 
frmishea  material  for  a  perfect  torrent  of  newspaper  remonstrance  and  expostula* 
tion;  and  the  journalists  only  do  their  duty  in  bemg  jealously  watohAil  of  mattera 
in  which  the  safety  of  the  public  is  so  deeply  concerned.  We  respectfully  entreat 
ttttt  they  may  be  equally  aasiduous  in  their  protestations  against  the  toleration  of 
the  diagraoefiil  negligence  to  which  the  worst  consequences  of  so  many  steamboat 
aceidenta  are  ascnbable,  and  which  negligence  seems  to  increase  in  proportion  to 
the  fiicility  with  which  requisite  measures  of  precaution  could  be  adoptetf. 

The  nnfortunate  insurrection  at  Milan  is  one  of  the  occurrences  which  marks 
with  ^oomy  interest  the  continental  politics  of  the  month,  exhibiting  the  madness 
of  ill-oonoerted  attempts  at  revolution,  and  furnishing  a  fearfril,  but,  we  trust,  an 
iaatraetiye  leason  to  those  who,  by  their  rash  appeals  to  popular  i^^unance.  make 
themadyea  morally  re^Kmsible  for  the  consequence  of  suon  proceedings.    Tne  out* 
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liveak  at  MilaiL  was  in  het  aothiiig  nuae  than  an  eaieutey  eBcited  m<»e  imaediitoly 
^  tiro  aairgiiinary  **  proclamatiooi,"  to  vhich  the  namea  of  Mewn.  Maxatni  ^d 
iLoesuth  were  attached.  The  latter  gentleman  haa  denounoed  aa  Afix^pry  tha 
docniment  which  bore  hia  name ;  the  Mazaini  prodamatioQ  ia  not  yet  dnovne^t 
and,  in  truth,  haa  a  cloae  reaemblanoe  to  the  uaual  style  of  its  supfioaed  author. 
The  afiair  haa  reaulted  in  efiecta  injnrioua  in  every  way  to  the  pec^e  of  MiIbb. 
Haiahal  Badetaky,  the  Austrian  ^Tomor,  haa  aasumeid,  upon  what  we  osnaada 
.insufficient  evidence,  that  all  the  inhabitants,  with  a  lew  exceptions,  were  aotive 
sympathiaera  with  the  disturbance,  and  haa  adopted  measures  of  extnu)rdinairy  and 
unnecessary  aeverity  towarda  the  city.  Immediately  following  thia  oaVignihrHis 
bnsinen  haa  been  an  attempt  to  aaaaaainate  the  Emperor  of  Auatria.  So  £v  as  x»- 
latea  to  hia  personal  qualitiea,  the  life  of  thia  youth  does  not  appear  to  be  pailiea- 
laily  valuable  to  aociety ;  but  thia  ia  the  morality  of  caauiatry,  and  we  do  not  the 
leaa  detest  murder  even  though  the  victim  be  a  monarch  who  haa  no  claim  to  the 
reputation  of  an  Alfred. 

EmpercH:  Napoleon  haa  made  another  sneech  to  his  Psriiaraent,  and  repeats  his 
pacific  profeasions  with  more  emphaaia  tnan  ever.    We  have  no  doubt  that  there 
ia  a  certain  amount  of  sincerity  in  theae  profeaaiona ;  we  believe  that  no  one  wonki 
rmet  more  deeply  than  the  Emperor  himaelf^  the  occurrence  of  any.oireumstaaees 
which  may  render  it  necesaary  to  hia  personal  interest  to  direct  the  restleasassa  of 
bis  subjects  towards  projects  of  invasion.    But  in  any  unfortunate  emei|$aMy, 
when  war  may  become  indi^^enaable  to  hia  own  oonvenienoe,  Louia  Napoleon. 
would  not  be  the  man  to  heaitate  on  the  alternative.    At  the  aame  time,  whilat 
very  far  from  aubacribing  to  all  the  viewa  enunciated  by  Mr.  Cobden,  in  reference 
io  our  preaent  and  proapective  relationa  with  France,  we  feel  bound  to  confess  a 
very  disagreeable  persuasion  that,  if  anything  more  than  another  could  tend  to 
foment  imd  in£ame  international  diacoi^  it  would  be  the  wholly  reddewand 
imscrupulous  manner  in  whidi  some  of  the  Engliah  newrpapera,  of  no  ^ntA  note 
in  other  respects — endeavour  to  write  themselvea  into  notoriety,  by  their  mandlin 
and  unqualified  abuse  of  him,  idio  is,  par  exeeUmuOy  *'  the  most  remarkable  msB.  of 
his  day.''    Abimdant — ^auper-abundant — are  the  poseages  in  his  career,  on  which 
public  criticism  may  be  legitimately  exercised ;  but  criticism  becomes  wearisome  and 
nauseating  when  it  degenerates  into  mere  ribaldry ;  when  the  sacred  recesMS  of 
private  life  are  brutally  violated,  and  every  act  ia  diatMted  and  miarKncaenbed. 
merely  becanae  it  ia  the  act  of  a  given  individual.    It  ia  true  that  thia  sndid 
craving  after  lucrative  notoriety,  in  aome  meaaure  defeats  its  own  object  \  people 
of  average  intelligence  are  gettmg  sickened  at  the  repetition  of  the  same  nnaavoniy' 
doae  of  fcul  woi3s  and  hideous  expresaions.    Still  the  critics  to  whom  we  he:ve 
«21uded,  are  doing  all  the  mischief  they  can,  and  that  mischief  is  not  inconsidarahle. 
When  Mr.  Cobden  snd  General  Brotherton  make  sporting  wagers,  for  and  sgwuefc, 
the  prol»bility  of  an  invasion  of  England,  the  world  lau^  at  the  cuxioas  bye-plax 
between  an  eminent  publie  man,  and  a  worthy  old  soldier.    Meanwhile — wisrao, 
philsnthropy,  charity,  and  civilisation  must  earnestly  desire,  that  whikt  no  reaUj* 
•requisite  precautionary  messurea  are  neglected  on  our  psrts,  there  dieold  be  a 
•osaaation  to  the  miachievoua  cant  which  inaiata  on  chronic  enmity  as  the  natural 
and  necesaary  atate  of  feeling  between  England  and  France.    Sudi  blasphettonav 
■n-ohriBtian  cant  ia,  aa  we  have  just  obtierv^  a  thing  which,  if  encouraged,  wonUl 
effectually  promote  the  very  evil  which  it  affects  to  deplore. 

Little  news  of  importance  has  arrived  from  the  Gape.  The  Kaffirs  are  somewhat 
less  troubleaome,  but  it  ia  atill  out  of  our  power  to  reoord  a  condition  of  abselnto 
and  trustworthy  tranqiullity.  General  Godwin  haa  taken  Pegu  from  the  BumeaOi 
«nd  this  territory  is  to  be  dealt  with  on  the  **  annexation"  prinoiple.  Mndi  tmae 
eannot  now  elapse  ere  acme  tangiblo  information  be  fbrtheoming  aa  to  whether  the 
-dilatorineaa  for  which  the  General  has  been  ao  induatrioualy  aeiuded  in  **  slashing" 
leaders,  have  arisen  only  frtmi  liis  own  want  of  energy,  or  whether  it  be  not  in 
aome  way  connected  with  the  nature  of  the  instructions  which  he  received  froea 
head-^uartera.  Either  the  latter  hypothcaia  haa  aome  reality,  or  there  iamndk 
meretrioioua  faction  in  the  Governor-General's  plethoric  eulogiea  of  the  mode  m. 
which  General  Godwin  is  carrying  out  the  **  policy  "  which  plunged  ua  into  the 
war  uith  Burmah. 

We  alluded  laat  month  to  the  unprecedented  impcnrtstiona  of  the  predonsnetals 
which  had  taken  place  during  the  precoding  weeks.  This  month  likewise  the  ar- 
xivak  have  been  considerable,  and  would  probacy  have  been  more  eo  wese  it  net 
finr  the  long  continuance  of  an  unfavourdbla  wind,  which  has  detained  a  large 
aamber  of  veiaels  in  the  "chops  of  the  ChsnneL"    The  aocoonts  raoetved  &«fla 
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8oaih  continue  to  giro  glowing  piotorea  of  the  large  amounti  realued  br  foitia- 
nate  diggers,  and  of  the  enormous  wages  paid  to  labourers  and  artisans  of  almort 
ewery  daaa.  But,  eonoomitantly  with  these  advices,  come  very  sombre  descriptionB 
of  the  discomforts — amounting  to  grievous  privations'^devolved  on  thousands  of 
posons  by  the  absence  of  accommodation  for  the  human  swarms  who  are 
coDstanfclj  amving  at  the  colony.  Another  doi^  shadow  is  supplied  by  the 
authenticated  narratives  which  have  appeared  of  the  misery,  the  disease^ 
»nA  the  frightful  mortality  which  have  occurred  on  board  some  of  the  laice 
emigrant  ships,  which  (under  government  superintendence !)  have  been  allowed,  m 
the  course  of  this  year,  to  sail  on  their  four-montas  voyage  across  the  tropics  with 
''  cargoes "  (exdnsiTe  df  tiie  crews,)  amounting  in  some  cases  to  the  inordinate 
Bnmber  of  800 — men,  women,  and  children.  We  hope — ^we  cannot  but  hope — ^that 
each  a  thing  could  have  taken  place  only  through  an  oversight ;  at  least,  then,  the 
orenight  was  a  lamentable  »nd  fatal  one,  and  should  be  stringently  guarded 
against  for  the  fnture.  It  likewise  behoves  the  authorities,  in  the  discharge  of 
their  obvioos  duty,  to  take  vigorous  repressive  measures  for  the  extinction  of  the 
ayatem  of  murder  and  rapine,  which  has  been  introduced  by  the  hordes  of  villians 
^ho  have  made  their  way  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  gold-fields,  and  whose 
ootiages  have  spread  terror  throughout  the  settlement. 


MY  NOVEL. 

By  Piaistratus  Caxton;— ^r,  VarieiM  m  English  Lift.    By  Sib  Edwabd  Bulwbe 
Ltron,  Bart.    Four  vols.    W  Blackwood  avd  Sons. 

MoBB  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed  since  tbo  author  of  this  remarkable 
book  oommenced  the  career  of  assiduous  mental  labour  which  has  placed  him 
unquestionably  at  the  head  of  the  literary  producers  of  the  present  day.  It  would 
he  diffiottlt  to-  find  a  point  of  comparison  between  the  genius  of  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton 
and  that  of  Mr.  Dickens,  Mr.  Thackeray,  or  any  others  of  those  who  fill  up  the 
hrilhaat  galaxy  of  contemporary  fiction.  The  **  Author  of  Pelham*'  founded  a 
•cbool  of  his  own,  as  distinct  from  that  of  Dickens,  as  Mr.  Dickens's  is  firrai 
the  "Waverley"  school  and  its  innumerable  imitations.  Our  great  literary 
banmet  too,  is  a  poet,  a  historian,  a  satirist,  a  dramatist,  a  politician,  as  well  as  a 
novelist.  But  above  all  he  is  a  moralist ;  a  moralist,  however,  whose  conclusions 
are  so  vague,  indeterminate  and  mystical,  that  after  perusing  one  of  his  ouriously 
elaborated  abstractions,  one  is  tempted  to  the  irreverent  exclamation — There  is  phi- 
losophy hero,  but  what  doth  it  teach  me  ?  there  is  thought,  refined,  and  possibly 
profound — ^but  in  what  practical  duty  of  life  will  it  aid  useful  fulfilment,  warn 
against  cnror,  and  guide  to  the  paths  of  peace  and  virtue  ? 

This  dreaminess  of  moral  purpose,  accompanied  by  much  didactic  pretentiousness, 
has  been  a  growing  characteristic  oif  Sir  Edward  Lytton' s  romances  since  the  tiaiA 
when  '*  Ernest  Maltravers"  took  the  critics  by  surprise,  and  proved  how  sterling 
ability  can  find  means  of  interesting  large  circles  of  readers  even  when  it  breaks 
through  all  conventional  rules  and  standards.  Leaving  out  of  the  Question  such 
wild  eccentricities  as  *'  Zanoni,"  Q)egun  originally  under  the  title  of  **  Zicci,"  in 
the  long  defunct  Monthly  Chronicle^  we  have  observed  that  even  where  his  subject 
has  a  broad  historical  basis— for  instance  in  *'  Lucretia,"  and  in  "  The  Last  of  the 
Barons,"  the  passion  for  transcendental  contemplation  is  evidently  gaining  on  the 
distinguished  author.  That  which  was  scarcely  perceptible  in  "  Paul  Cliffordy" 
almost  wholly  absent  from  "Pelham,"  and  only  moderately  distinctive  in 
^  Devereuz"  and  **  The  Disowned,"  is  indulged  to  iteration  in  the  work  now  be- 
fore us. 

*'  My  Novel"  is  in  some  measure  an  emanation  from  **  The  Caxtons" — that 
dcUghtful  family  picture  which,  with  its  more  corpulent  sequence,  has  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years  done  so  much  to  redeem  the  once  pregnant  pages  of  BluckufootPM 
Magmn0  from  the  bleak  sterility  into  which  thc^  had  been  deacncrating.  In 
2ettcr>*prcss  bulk  it  far  exceeds  the  orthodox  limits,  occupying  lour  substantial 
volumes,  so  closely  printed  as  to  furnish  as  much  '*  matter"  as  would  be  con^ised 
in  eight  ordinary  volumes.  The  suppositious  author  is  our  amiable  friend,  Fists- 
tratus  Caxion,  so  familiar  to  every  reader  who  has  had  courage  to  search  through 
the  **  great  obscure"  of  the  modem  Blackwood  for  the  single  gem  which  has  rei- 
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«ued  it  from  intolerable  dulnesB  and  darkness ;  and  amongst  the  most  interesting 
portions  of  the  book  are  the  introductory  chapters  or  episodes,  in  which  the  Caxton 
mmily  sit  as  of  old,  enconmging  the  young  author  with  friendlr  counsel  and  cri- 
ticism, and  wherein  the  inimitable  paUrfamiluu  is  as  truthfully  sagacious  and 
unworldly  wise  as  erer.  We  could  wish  that  Sir  £.  B.  Lytton  had  in  no  case 
omitted  these  initial  chapters,  which  in  a  story  of  such  extreme  length,  con- 
taining much  complexity  of  plot  and  inteiminable  variety  of  character,  constitute 
refreshing  breathing-places  between  what  may  be  technically  denominated  the 
several  **  stages"  of  the  edifice. 

So  much  for  preliminaries.  We  now  proceed  to  give  an  outline  of  the  general 
plan  of  the  work,  and  we  shall  do  so  in  the  most  brief  manner  possible,  inasmuch 
as  its  main  interest  arises  not  so  much  from  the  partictdar  '*  cast "  of  the  plot, 
which|.in  very,  very  many  particulars,  both  of  persons  and  incidents,  is  substantially 
a  repetition  of  former  novels  from  ihe  same  masterly  pen,  but  from  those  episodical 
«  moralities,"  which,  though,  as  we  have  already  curved,  neither  very  definite 
nor  always  very  intelligible,  command  attention  per  force  of  the  grace  and  polish  of 
the  author^s  verbal  style.  At  the  opening  we  are  introduced  to  Mr.  Hazeldean,  an 
Knglish  squire,  formed  on  the  finest— (ideal) — model  of  the  squire  of  thirty  years 
bacK,  and  to  Mr.  Dale,  a  country  parson, — a  good,  amiable,  pious  man,  with  sound 
sense  and  no  shining  talents,  endowed  with  that  disposition  which  inclines  men  to 
be  contented  with  their  lot,  and  (without  encountering  severe  sacrifices)  to  do  what 
good  may  lie  in  their  path.  Then  we  have  a  mysterious  Italian  refugee,  Dr.  Bic- 
oobocca,  to  wit,  a  man  of  learning  and  philosophical  temperament,  who,  however, 
in  [things  of  every  day  life,  exhibits  a  singular  degree  of  simplicity.  A  village 
boy,  L^ny  Fairfield,  who,  like  the  doctor,  turns  out  in  the  long  run  to  be  a  great 
personage,  plays  a  conspicuous  part  from  the  first  The  squirelias  taken  into  his 
head  some  crotchets  about  keeping  the  village  stocks  in  good  repair,  and  poor  Lenny 
having  got  into  disgrace  trough  a  series  of  accidents  which  we  need  not  particu- 
larise, but  in  which  Mr.  Randal  Leslie,  the  impoverished  scion  of  an  ancient 
iamilv,  and  who  is  the  evil  spirit — the  bHe  ncir  of  tne  story— makes  his  appearance, 
is  taken  into  the  service  of  Dr.  Biccobocca,(where  he  passes  his  time  profitably  in 
the  pursuit  of  gardening  and  philosophy,  and  ultimately  blossoms  into  a  poet. 
But  new  characters  come  on  tne  stage.  Audley  Egerton,  the  eminent  states- 
man, and  Harley  L' Estrange,  a  man  on  whom  nature,  as  well  as  rank  and  blood, 
has  set  the  stamp  of  nobility,  have  each  experienced  profound  youtiifiil  afflictions, 
which  turn  out  to  be  more  closely  connected  than  either  of  them  has  suspected ; 
and  here  we  may  as  well  state  that  Lenny  Fairfield  is,  in  reality,  the  legitimate  son 
of  Egerton,  by  a  village  maiden  long  loved  by  L'Estrange,  but  whose  afiections 
Egerton  had  treacherously  wooed  and  won,  whiht  acting  as  a  go-between  on  behalf 
of  his  unsuspecting  friend.  It  is  only  towards  the  close  of  the  scene  that  these 
fiujts  are  revealed,  and  that  L'Estrange  is  made  aware  of  the  perfidious  conduct  of 
Egerton.  Meanwhile  divers  vicissitudes — amongst  which  is  to  be  reckoned  a 
quarrel  with  an  uncle,  Bichard  Avencl,  who  has  returned  from  America  a  rich 
man — ^have  cast  young  Fairfield  upon  the  wide  world  of  London,  in  pursuit  of  the 
precarious  bread  afforded  by  the  juvenile  essays  of  an  inexperienced  litterateur.  By 
a  miraculous  concatenation  of  improbabilities — which  are  impossibilities  except  to 
novel  writers — he  brings  with  him,  as  a  companion  and  protegee,  a  little  girl, 
Helen  Digby,  the  orphan  daughter  of  a  decayed  officer,  who,  on  her  '*  first  appear- 
ance," is  about  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  whom  he  has  met  by  chance  «t 
a  country  inn,  where  her  father  has  just  died  in  the  depths  of  indigence.  Helen  ia 
a  sweet  and  touching  impersonation  of  girlish  loveliness,  meekness  and  goodness.  But 
the  circumstances  under  which  she  is  brought  into  contact  with  Faii^eld  present  a 
not  pleasing  specimen  of  one  of  the  authoi's  peculiar  predilections,  —  that  of 
placing  ^oung  people  of  opposite  sexes  in  false  and  improbable  positions, — in  posi- 
tions which,  thank  God,  the  instinctive  modestv  and  sense  of  propriety  so  charac- 
teristic of  our  English  maidens  render  not  only  improbable  but  impossible.  All 
the  fine  writing  in  the  world  will  not  persuade  plain,  sensible  people,  that  there  is 
anything  of  nature,  anything  of  likelihood,  in  the  picture  of  the  daurhter  of  an 
officer  and  gentleman  "  picking  up  "  with  a  voung  country  fellow  at  the  grave  of 
her  father,  and  accompanying  him,  **  hand-in-hand,"  in  the  plenitude  of  incvediUe 
innocence,  all  the  way  to  London,  and  through  tiie  streets  of  London,  and  to  a 
dingy  lodging,  where  they  live,  seraph-like,  in  the  soothing  relations  of  bnyther  and 
sister.  The  incidents  of  life,  even  in  its  *'  bye-ways,"  are  not  made  up  of  such  stuff 
as  this,  and  we  hold  it  to  be  bad  policy,  on  the  part  even  of  tiie  most  gifted  writer, 
and  though  a  metaphysical  novel  be  the  medium  of  communication,  to  draw  over 
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mvch  on  the  'cnMitf  of  hit  leaden, — to  shock  not  only  coiiTentbiial  notioiii  of 
deooram,  but  our  oommoa  convictions  as  to  what  is  crodible  in  the  course  o£ 
Bstare.  The  eaxlier  h)ye-pa8sages  between  Maltrayers  and  Alice  were  felt  as  a 
great  tax  on  onr  liDTbeaianoe ;  out  the  Arcadian  extrayagansa  between  Fairfield 
and  Helen  paaseth  all  bounds  of  oourteoos  endurance. 

Bat  let  this  pass.    The  plot  thickens.    Randal  Leslie  has  come  to  London  in 
pursuit  of  wealth  and  fiuno,  and  inspired  with  a  determination  to  restore,  perfu 
matt  Mtf/^— (but  most  emphatically  by  recourse  to  the  last  named  altematiTe)  the 
ahattered  fortunes  of  his  house.    His  is  a  character  especially  calculatnd  for  sinister 
sehemiiig,  and  amongst  other  unholy  designs  is  that  of  involving  Frank  Hazeldean, 
the  son  of  the  wealthy  squire,  in  such  misunderstanding  with  his  father  as  to  afford 
him  (Ijealie),  the  next  relative  after  Frank,  a  chance  or  so  working  on  the  squire's 
prejudices  as  to  induce  him  to  disinherit  his  son,  and  make  Leslie  his  heir.     With 
thia  are  mixed  up  several  equally  respectable  schemes.    Dr.  Riccabocca  has  a 
heautifal  daughter,  and  Leslie  has  discovered  that  the  unpretending  Doctor  is  in 
tmih  an  Italian  noble  of  the  most  exalted  rank  and  of  enormous  fortune,  whom 
p!>titiffftl  circumstances,  combined  with  the  perfidy  of  a  near  relative,  have  com- 
piled to  retire  from  his  country,  but  who  has  a  very  substantial  prospect  of  being 
restored  to  his  rank  and  riches.     The  hesitation  of  Leslie,  between  the  expediency 
of  seeking  the  hand  of  the  fiur  Violante  as  the  heiress  to  uncounted  wealth,  and  of 
postponing  his  suit  until  something  like  certainty  "  turns  up  "  in  her  prospects,  is 
mlfolly  deUeneated,  and  this  part  of  the  book  contains  some  admirable  portraitures 
of  the  wortings  of  a  mind  which  whilst  dear,  acute  and  intensely  selfish,  is  of 
narrow  and  restricted  calibre. 

On  his  arrival  in  London,  Leslie  is  taken  in  some  sense  under  the  patronage  of 
Audley  I^rton,  the  eminent  and  wealthy  statesman,  but  whose  wealth  disappears 
in  the  course  of  the  story  like  the  baseless  fiibric  of  any  other  vision.    Gratitude  is 
a  feeling  alien  to  the  bosom  of  Randal  Leslie,  and  we  find  him  secretly,  craftily  and 
unscrupulously  pursuing  his  own  plans  of  self-aggrandisement  in  total  disregard  of 
the  interests  of  his  benefactor  and  every  one  else.    A  Baron  Levy — a  fashionable 
money-lender — ^now  appears,  and  this  is  one  of  the  figures  which  we  think  the  author 
has  drawn  from  the  lire,  trusting  to  truth  and  to  his  own  fine  power  of  character- 
istic portrait-painting.    The  scenes  between  Levy  and  Egerton  are  also  capitally 
drawn.    Levy  alone  is  acquainted  with  the  secret  of  Egerton' s  embarrasmonts,  and 
the  straggle  of  an  imperious  mind^  compelled  by  pecuniary  exigences  to  submit  to 
a  coarse  mmiliarity  which  it  loathes,  gives  the  author  an  opportunity  tor  the  display 
of  some  of  those  p'lwers  by  which  he  has  achieved  his  g^at  reputation. 

After  a  ramified  series  of  incidental  circumstances,  intrigues  and  counter-intrigues, 
forming  a  labyrinth  requiring  the  utmost  degree  of  artistic  skill  to  disentangle,  and 
m  which  the  routine  life  or  a  successftil  public  man  is  described  with  a  vivid 
accuracy  which,  however,  reminds  us  somewhat  too  forcibly  of  many  similar 
sketches  in  the  author's  previous  works,  the  hypocrite  Leslie  is  fiiirly  exposed,  and 
dramatic  justice  is  dealt  out  to  all  the  personages.  L'Es^range  has  imagined  that 
he  had  foUen  in  love  with  Helen,  but  discovers  his  mistake ;  that  the  more  bril- 
Bant  Violante,  daughter  of  Dr.  Riccabocca,  now  Duke  of  Serrano,  &c.,  is  the  real 
oHect  of  his  attachment ;  and  he  resigns  Helen  to  her  first  love,  Fairfield,  who  is  by 
this  time  a  man  of  much  literary  renown,  and  better  still,  is  the  recognised  son  of 
^e  Right  Honourable  Audley  Eserton.  Sir  £.  6.  Lytton  has  an  astonishing  fond- 
ness for  these  nuU-'mUnduB  of  tne  tender  passion.  Scarcely  one  of  his  works  in 
which  there  does  not  figure  some  proud,  stately,  unfathomable  character,  whose 
way  in  life  has  been  crossed,  until  the  approach  of  middle  age,  and  who  at  tlus 
moving  crisis  makes  up  for  lost  time  bv  proposing  for  one  lady  and  marrying 
another.  Before  aU  this  takes  place,  L'Estrange  has  gone  througn  a  moral  oraeiu 
of  intense  bitterness.  He  has  had  to  overcome  the  strong  impulse  which  tempted 
him  to  wreak  revenge  upon  Eeerton,  after  the  discoverv  of  the  treachery  of  which 
the  latter  had  been  guilty.  iSie  coxiflict  of  passion  and  principle  in  this  particular, 
reminds  us  of  those  powerfully-drawn  scenes  in  the  sequel  to  *'  The  Wilmingtons,'* 
where  a  man  of  good  heart  but  quick  feelings  is  led,  by  the  smarting  sense  of 
intolerable  injury,  to  cherish  j^lans  of  dire  vengeance  against  those  for  whom,  tms 
peeiore,hQ  stiU  retains  some  inklings  of  affection.  We  are  bound  to  confess  that 
the  quick  process  of  L'^trange's  conversion  from  embittered  hostility  to  more 
than  exuberant  forgiveness,  is,  in  '^  My  Novel,"  of  too  abrupt  and  precipitate  a 
character  to  be  responded  to  by  our  conceptions  of  what  is  likely  to  occur  amongst 
^wn-up  persons  not  wholly  swayed  by  momentary  impiUses,  but  governed  hy 
something  uko  consiBtency  of  purpose,  whether  for  good  or  evil. 
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Aa  for  Egerton  liiiiuelf,  he  dies  t&e  author's  faToorite  doath  far  statesmeD,  judgea^ 
and  anch  stately  persons,  tiz.,  of  disease  of  the  heart.  Marti  Ucteri  kthalU  artmda. 
The  g^eat  lawyer  in  *'  Paul  Clifford"  is  thus  suddenly  cut  off,  after  discovering,  in 
the  abyss  of  degradation,  his  long-lost  son ;  and  the  great  statesman  in  **  My 
Noyel"  meets  the  same  catastrophe,  after  dlsooYering  kit  son,  in  more  satisfiictory 
circnmstances.  Parallel  cases  are  scattered  throughout  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton's  woi^ 
and  there  are  always  the  same  symptoms — vindicative  rather  than  positive — an  in«- 
Toluntary  pressure  of  the  hhnd  upon  the  seat  of  the  mortal  affliction,  a  stobboim 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  sufferer  to  conceal  his  infirmity  irom  the  woild,  fto.  fto. 
Ibtffours  perdrig  !  unfriendly  commentators  will  ezdaim.  We  do  not  join  in  thft 
cry.  We  believe  that  the  author  of  this  work  has  some  great  purpose  "loomine"' 
in  his  mind, — some  ^rand  ethicsl,  or  social,  or  moral  problem,  whose  solution  is  me 
object  of  much  of  his  contemplation  and  mental  toil.  We  are  firmly  convinced 
that  he  is  an  ardent  lover  of  truth,  and  that  he  is  inspired  with  an  intense  desire  to. 
make  mankind  acquainted  with  this  truth.  The  mi^rtune  is,  that  after  so  many 
years  of  preliminary  '*  adumbration,"  he  still  appears  unable  to  shape,  embody  and 
define  it,  so  as  to  f^imish  some  accessible  point  at  which  folks  may  grssp  its  essential 
meaninr,  and  make  it  pslpable  to  intellects  less  subtle  than  his  own. 

For  the  rest,  in  its  attributes  of  skill  and  s^le,  this  work  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
elaborately  artistical  of  any  that  has  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  Sir  £.  B.  Lytfon. 
It  is  as  to  style  and  polish  (to  use  one  of  his  favourite  and  oft-repeated  phrases) 
iMiit,  terety  atque  rotumhu  on  all  points.  Perhaps  no  other  writer  of  the  day  ooula 
carry  out,  to  such  finished  completion,  a  stoiy  so  intricate  and  complex,  without 
producing  painful  obscurity.  All  through,  the  event  is  kept  consistently  in  view,, 
no  matter  how  great  the  involutions  of  circumstance  wUch  we  are  required  to- 
foUow.  The  author  of  **  Tom  Jones  "  could  not  involve  himself  more  boldly  in  a. 
difficult  situation,  and  could  scarcely  extricate  himself  more  ingeniondy.  This 
accomplishment  is  the  result  of  study  as  well  as  practice;  it  is  a  brandh.  of  art  in 
itself,  and  one  in  which  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  distances  all  his  contemporaries.  As  a 
dramatic  narrative  the  book  has  few  equals  in  our  day,  though,  not  so  unfrequently 
aa  we  could  wish,  the  dramatic  point  approaches  to  something  very  like  twaddle. 
To  put  so  very  old  an  ide^i  into  such  pompous  dress  as  the  fculowing,  would,  wo 
deferentially  submit,  be  thought  not  much  better  than  twaddle — if  its  authority 
were  not  so  eminent : — 

^*  Randal's  smile  was  withering  as  he  spoke.  '  Come  on,'  he  said,  after  a  pause  ; 
'  come  on.'    Again  the  walk  was  quick,  and  the  brothers  were  silent. 

"  They  came  at  length  to  a  little  shidlow  brook,  across  which  some  largo  stones 
had  been  placed  at  short  intervals,  so  that  the  boys  walked  over  the  ford  dry-shod. 
'  Will  ycu  pull  me  down  that  bough,  Oliver  }*  said  Randal,  abruptly,  pointing  to  a 
tree.  Oliver  obeyed  mechanically,  and  Randal,  stripping  the  leaves,  and  snapping 
off  the  twigs,  left  a  fork  at  the  end.  With  this  ho  began  to  remove  the  stepping- 
stones. 

** '  What  are  yon  about,  Randal  }*  said  Oliver,  wonderingly. 

'^ '  We  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  brook  now,  and  we  shall  not  come  back  thi» 
way.    We  don't  want  the  stepping-stones  any  more — away  with  them  V 

An  as  old  as  the  hills ;  Tinker  Sprott  could  give  twenty  versions  of  the  same- 
maxim.  Something  more  striking,  though  still  not  quite  new — something,  at  all 
events,  better  calculated  to  give  a  clue  to  the  precocious  subtlety  of  a  youthful 
«  demon  of  intellectuality,"  is  that  which  follows : — 

'*  Read  hard ;  knowledge  is  power.' 

*^  But  you  arc  so  fond  of  reading.' 

"  I !"  cried  Randal.  "  Bo  you  think,  when  Wolaey  and  Thomas-k-Becket  be- 
came priests,  they  were  fond  of  telling  tiieir  beads  and  pattering  Aves  ?  I  fond  of 
reading." 

There  is  food  for  thought  in  this.  Master  Randal,  we  need  not  say,  grows  np  a 
yery  clever  scoundrel.  It  is  only  surprising  how  these  clever  scoundrels,  after 
playing  pranks  of  the  most  transparent  kind,  with  an  effronteiy  and  success  which 
apposes  the  temporary  suspension  of  sight  and  hearing  amongst  their  neiffhbouri, 
invariably  succumb  before  little  diffionlties  which  the  greateetdunce  on  earu  would 
easily  master.    But  such  is  life  and  natnre — ^in  norela. 

The  female  characters  in  *'  My  Novel"  are  drawn  with  the  vigour,  truthfulness^ 
aa^d  delicacy,  which  Sir  £.  B.  Lytton  nearly  always  exhibits  in  this  department  of 
his  labours,  but  even  here  foregone  types  are  sometimes  followed  wiin  a  p     ~  ~ 
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MdHtf  ■?mMttt<iiaie  —  Hhat  ▼iih.  wlueh  Feoimori  Cooper  rtprodnoes  Itit "  ttodc"- 
igme,  Letlhewlooking.  Am  •  vhofe,  takiiig  into  tIow  his  merits  and  defects,  tbe 
-«wk  is  sUfi»  eloquent  and  impreoiive,  altogether  worthy  of  onr  great  philoaophieal 
aoireiiit,  who  will  oonsiuniiiate  his  renown  when  ho  brings  his  philosophy  into  that 
definite  ahftpa  whieh  will  enable  him  not  only  to  **  adorn  a  tale/'  but  **  to  pomi  a 
mani  "  bv  its  Uiduotions.  We  oould  have  wished  that  he  had  repodiated  the  haek 
mitiae  of  **  disposing"  of  all  his  ftgons,  and  fixing  them,  one  and  all,  in  that  prosy 
wwilifla  whieh  poor  fiook  used  to  call  *<  settied  for  lUb."  The  ourtain  would  hayo 
U«B  man  nobly  en  the  death  of  Aiidley  Egerton. 
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Jknay  Bwm$,    By  Jxtlu  Cayanaok.    3  toU.    R.  Bbntlet. 

of  purpose  and  brilliancy  of  style  are  qualities  neyer  absent  from  Mifwr 
Gayanagh's  novels ;  and  the  present  story  sustains  her  well-eamod  reputation.    In 
**  Daisy  Bums  '*  are  numerous  passages  unsurpassed,  respectivoly,  for  sterling  wit, 
63caltea  morality,  and  touching,  unafiected  pathos.    But  there  is  one  grand  defect,^ 
the  situations  in  which  the  authoress  places  her  characters  are  sometimes  yery  dis- 
tant indeed  from  all  our  preconceiyed  ideas  of  propriety  and  vraisemblanee.     The 
manner  in  which  Cornelius  Beilly — a  lad  of  twent^ — *^  rescues  "  the  heroine  from 
lihe  cu^ody  of  her  own  near  and  well-to-do  relatiyes,  pusses  our  conceptions  of 
snytfaing  which  is  likely  to  take  place  in  this  world ;  and  thero  ore  other  incidents 
and  positions  equaUy  improbable.    In  reyiewing  the  latest  work  of  another  distin- 
gniahed  author,  we  nave  taken  the  liberty  (in  our  present  number)  of  expostulating 
with  noyel-wnters  generally  upon  the  increasing  passion  for  straining  probabilities 
— a  passion  which  throatens  to  run  to  an  extreme  which,  though  yery  different 
ftmn,  would  be  scarcely  more  endurable  than,  the  extrayagances  of  which  Mrs. 
laddiffe  is  yery  unjustly  charged  as  the  representatiye.     In  the  present  case  the 
Mmisteke*'  in  question  does  much  to  injure  the  effect  of  that  which  is  in  other 
nspects  one  of  the  capital  books  of  the  season.    This  hint  is  offered  in  sincere- 
friendliness.    We  trust  that  Miss  Cayanarii  wiU  receive  it  in  a  similar  spirit.    Very 
little  is  wanting  now  to  place  her  in  the  loremost  rank  among  female  authors ;  we 
an  anxictts  to  see  her  avoiding  every  error  of  style  which  could  possibly  impede 
her  rise  towards  the  hi^  and  extended  reputation  to  which  her  eminent  tiuent 
entitles  her. 

JTamotrt  of  the  Court  and  Cabinets  of  George  the  Third.  From  original  Family 
Documents.  By  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chaxdos.  2  vols. — Hunt 
and  Blackett. 

It  is  a  trite  remark,  that  the  business  of  memoir-writing  has  of  late  years  been. 
OTerdone.  The  remark  is  only  partly  true.  The  work  has  been  rather  ill*doni» 
than  overdone.  The  editors  of  memoirs  and  biographies  are  in  general  too  desirous 
of  avoiding  their  proper  and  laborious  duties  by  loading  their  pages  with  prosy^ 
iaoonseqiient  letters  from  or  to  third-rate  personages,  or  indeed  (which  happenc 
qioite  as  frequently)  persons  who  have  no  public  rating  at  all. 

The  work  beforo  us  is  an  acceptable  devuition  from  the  impertinences  of  this  da- 
■cription  of  writing.  Scarcely  a  page  in  the  two  massive  volumes  is  devq^d  of 
flomeihing  important,  informing  and  interesting — connected,  too,  witii  public 
•yents,  ^raich,  though  they  happened  almost  within  the  memory  of  our  fathers,  aro 
in  some  respects  less  understood  by  the  present  generation  than  the  "  court  policy  *' 
of  the  James's  and  Charles's.  Availinc  himself  of  the  unusual  rosourcos  placed  at 
his  command  by  his  relationship  with  the  Grenvilles,  i&o.,  the  Duke  of  BuckLogham. 
has  produced  a  work  which  throws  a  new,  curious  and  reliable  light  upon  many 
inportant  passages  of  English  history.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  discuss 
the  justice  of  the  marked  personal  predilections  and  prejudices  which  appear  hera 
and  thero.  Intelligent  readers  will  be  on  their  guard  against  the  pitfalls  in  which 
Hie  aoble  editor^s  biasea  would  ensnare  their  opinions.  Taking  the  book  as  & 
whola,  one  of  its  olaas^  possessing  ao  great  historical  value,  has  not  appeared  for 
many  a  day. 
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• 
The  cause  of  this  is  thst  the  ooirespondenoe  insertsd  is  alsiost  ezdlusiTsly  thst 
of  finUrate  men,  whose  position  brooght  them  into  immediste  oontsot  with  the 
persons  and  circumstanoes  referred  to,  and  into  direct  acquaintance  with  hitU 
known  to  the  ontside  world  onljr  by  garbled  rumours.  Amongst  tiiose  portions  of 
the  book  which  we  perused  with  an  absorbing,  though  painful  interest,  is  the 
QrenyUle  correspondence  respecting  the  conduct  and  character  of  some  of  the  more 
worthless  and  debauched  sons  of  the  unfortunate  king.  The  character  of  the  heart*< 
1ms  Sybarite  who  brought  the  "Qeorsian  era"  to  a  conclusion,  is  consigned  to 
infamy  more  damning,  by  a  few  accidental  circumstances  revealed  in  this  corre- 
spondence, than  could  haye  been  attached  to  it  by  yolumes  of  mere  invectiTe. 

If  noblemen  **  who  haye  been  unfortunate"  always  deyoted  their  leisure  and 
nriyacy  to  such  good  purpose  as  tiie  Duke  of  Buckingham  has  done  in  the  present 
instance,  the  popularity  of  our  aristocracy  would  be  mueh  increased. 

The  PUffrinu  of  New  England,    A  Tale  of  the  Early  American  Settlen. 

By  Mrs.  J.  B.  Wkbb. 

Thb  history  of  the  *' Pilgrim  Fathers" — those  early  Puritans  who  were  the  first 
colonisers  of  New  England — ^is  an  interesting  subject  to  Americans,  and  to  all  who 
loye  to  study  the  progress  of  the  grand  principle  of  religious  liberty.  Not  that 
the  emigrants  in  the  Mayflower  were  by  any  means  the  representatives  of  that 
principle.  They  fled  a  persecution  wmch  they  themsdyes  had  the  will,  but  not 
the  power,  to  inflict  on  others,  and  which,  when  they  found  themselves  firmly  - 
plantod  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  they  carried  on  with  a  brutish  ferocity 
soaroely  paralleled  in  the  old  country.  The  early  history  of  the  American  colonies, 
is,  to  some  extent,  we  are  soiry  to  say,  the  history  of  each  liberty-professing  sect 
flogging,  branding,  occasionally  hanging,  out  of  love  for  religion,  tne  memMrs  of 
otiier  sects.  Even  the  Quaker  settlers  of  Pennsylvania  are  not  exempt  from  the. 
charge  of  intolerance  in  tiiis  matter,  though  they  never  carried  atrocity  to  the  ex- 
treme which  some  of  the  hideous  fanatics  of  the  New  England  states  adopted  as  a 
duty,  and  defended  by  garbled  references  to  Holy  Writ. 
The  purpose  of  this  tale  appears  to  be  that  of  presenting,  in  the  most  attractive 

Sise,  and  through  the  meoium  of  a  romance  founded  on  fact,  the  manners  and 
bits  of  the  earliest  Puritan  settlers.  There  is  a  quasi-religious  vein  of  verbisge 
running  through  the  book,  which,  to  our  taste,  is  much  more  sanctimonious  than, 
sanctified.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Webb  has,  however,  the  advantage  of  writing  with  evident 
sincerity — ^with  strong  faith  in  the  super-eminent  virtues  of  those  whose  memory 
she  celebrates ;  and  sincerity  is  always  not  only  beautiful  in  itself,  but  has  the 
fiu^ulty  of  impsrting  some  of  its  beau^  to  whatsoever  it  handles. 

BoeU  and  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenih  Oeniury.    By  the  Eabl  of  Belfast. 

LoKoxAK  and  Go. 

This  volume  consists  of  a  reproduction  of  lectures  delivered  by  the  noble  author 
at  a  public  institution  in  Belfast.  The  active  and  equal  terms,  devoid  of  the  impu- 
dent affectation  called  <*  condescension,"  upon  whim  the  members  of  the  aristo- 
cratic class  are  of  late  coming  forward  to  identify  themselves  with  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  public  mind,  to  seek  honour  and  reputation  in  fields  open  to  all 
oomen,  is  one  of  the  most  noticeable  and  pleasing  <*  signs"  of  the  times.  Lord 
Belfiist's  lectures  contain  many  passages  of  vigorous  thought  and  description ;  his 
language  not  always  remarkable  for  polish,  but  seldom  without  nerve  and  impres- 
sive force.  The  title  of  the  work  gives  some  idea — ^though  an  inadequate  one— of 
the  mUtiplicity  of  its  subjects ;  for,  not  only  poets,  but  poetical  principles,  are 
discu^Md  in  a  tone  of  hardy  criticism  which  puts  us  to  a  loss  now  to  account  for  ther 
autiioi's  not  very  flattering  commentaries  upon  critics  in  general.  On  the  other 
hand  there  are  various  passages—such  as  that  which  attempts  to  *'  fix"  the  position 
of  Byron  with  contemporaries  and  with  posterity — ^in  which  a  palpably  undue 
amount  of  praise  is  bestowed.  We  doubt  much  that  Lord  Byron's  fiime  will 
prove  as  permanent  as  it  was  extensive.  We  doubt  that  it  woidd  have  been  so 
extensive,  but  for  the  marked  love  of  psiadox  which  was  gratified  by  the  speotule 
of  a  Lord  protesting  against  conventionalisms.  Lord  Byron's  fame  as  a  poet  has 
sensibly  declined— -nis  character  as  a  man  of  singular  though  mis-directed  abilities, 
and  of  some'good  qualities  of  heart,  hasproportionateljr  risen,  and  has  almost  puiged 
itself  from  the  monstrous  and  siroetstitious  imputations  of  which,  "  in  our  hot 
yonthf"  he  was  the  victim.  This  cnange  in  the  poet* s  reUtbna  with  public  opinion 
IS  not  to  be  regretted  by  his  friends  and  the  friends  of  troth. 
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THE     AGE    OP     "SWINDLES." 

BY  JL  TICTIlflSJU)  PATEBFAACUiIAS. 

Evert  Bchcx>l'bo7  who  has  read  Ovid,  knows  that  the  ages  of  the  world  are, 
according  to  the  poet,  four — the  golden  age  of  Paradise ;  the  silver  ago,  when  men 
began  to  get  naughty ;  the  hrazen  age,  when  they  were  l^ecoming  hardened  ui  evil 
ways,  ana  brazen-faced ;  and  the  iron  age,  whicn  extends  fh>m  a  lon^  way  Before 
the  flcKxl  down  to  our  own  times.  "We  won't  quarrel  with  these  divisions,  hut  we 
beg  leave  to  add  another :  we  call  the  present  emphatically  the  age  of  swindles, 
and  we  shall  proceed  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  our  definition. 

We  won't  BAj  much  about  the  Railway  mania,  but  we  all  Imow  what  it  meant— 
swindling — swmdling  on  the  grandest  and  most  attractive  scale  ever  practised  on  « 
deluded  public.  We  have  our  own  opinions  about  various  other  Joint-stock  com- 
panies, banking,  mining,  and  life  uisurinff ;  but  we  won't  state  them,  because  we 
can  prove  our  case  without  mentioning  such  concerns.  What  we  contend  is  this— 
tiiat  mankind  now  lives  by  swindling. 

We — ^let  us  drop  the  figurative  we,  and  say  plainly  I— I  am  a  family  man.  I 
have  a  wife  and  several  children — I  had  rather  not  state  how  many,  for  I  hate 
performing  the  particular  sum  in  addition  necessary  for  reckoning  them  up.  Well, 
ss  a  fiunily  man,  I  and  mine  require  food  and  clothing,  instruction,  and  amusement. 
They  are  Tery  common  wants,  and  yet  I  can't  satisfy  them  without  being  swindled 
in  almost  every  individual  item. 

To  commence  with  Mr.  Shortwcight,  my  baker.  Mr.  Shortweight  is  a  highly 
respectable  tradesman,  of  course ;  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  every  tradesman 
is  now  dubbed  "  respectable,"  just  as  surely  as  evcr^  member  of  Parliament  is 
styled  **  honourable,"  and  rery  often  with  precisely  similar  desert.  If  you  will 
turn  to  any  da}''s  TimeSf  and  run  your  eye  down  the  law  reports  and  police  cases, 
you  are  almost  certain  to  pounce  on  some  tradesman  or  other,  as  plaintiff  or 'de- 
fendant, and  I  will  give  a  bond  to  forfeit  ten  thousand  pounds,  if  I  don't  find 
tiie  epithet  ''respectable"  tacked  to  his  name,  provided  you  will  in  th6  other 
event  pay  up  twelve  months'  subscription  to  the  Britxah  Journal,  Vm  quite  easy 
that  no  one  will  accept  my  wager — not  even  at  the  United  Service  Club,  or  the 
Jockey  ditto. 

Mr.  Shortweight,  then,  is  a  *'ren)ectable"  tradesman;  but  Mr.  Shortwcight  lives 
in  the  age  of  swindles,  and  so  my  loaf  is  always  an  ounce  or  two  under  the  strictly 
legal  admeasurement.  If  I  complain,  Shortweight  tells  me  that  I  will  eat ''  fancy  ' 
bread.  When  I  inquire  what  that  means,  I  find  that  it  consirts  in  the  loaf  having 
A  kind  of  waist  made  in  the  middle,  and  a  hole  dug  in  the  top-orust  by  the  baker's 
finger,  instead  of  being  a  mere  common-place  cube.  Well,  I  have  to  pay  extra  for 
the  waist  and  the  ornamental  dig  in  the  top,  because  my  wife  likes  ''cottage" 
loaves,  and  the  others  look  so  beegarly.  Now  I  put  it  to  an  impartial  public^ 
whether  an  extra  penny,  or  even  a  nalfpcnny,  charged  for  the  waist  and  the  dig,  is 
iiot  something  remarkably  like  a  "swindle }"  I  don't  say  anything  about  x>otatoea 
ttid  alum,  and  so  forth,  which  are  suspected  to  lurk  in  my  "cottages,"  because 
I  have  a  respect  for  Shortweighf  s  Heelings.  Nor  do  I  utterly  condemn,  and* 
uiathematiae  Shortweight  himself.  He  is  just  as  good  as  his  brother  bakers,  and 
it  is  not  his  fault  if  he  lives  in  an  age  of  swindles,  and  has  to  act  like  his  fellows. 

Mr.  Suet  is  my  butcher.  I  invariably  study  the  market  prices  of  Smithfield, 
Newgate,  and  Leadcnhall,  and  I  am  perfectly  au  fait  at  the  precise  sums  from  timo- 
to  time  fetched  by  mutton,  beef,  and  veal,  at  per  stone,  "  smkine  the  offal."  Tet 
it  is  a  curious,  and  at  first  sight  very  puzzling  fact,  that  Suet  uways  charges  mo 
ninepence  a  pound  for  sirloins,  and  eightpence  for  legs  of  mutton,  however  much 
the  oiiffinal  cost  of  those  articles  may  vary  in  the  markets.  Suet  tells  me  he  cal- 
culates nis  "  average;"  but  I  don't  believe  a  word  that  Suet  says,  any  more  than  I 
believe  what  any  other  man  says  about  his  own  particular  trade.  Suet's  "  average," 
«s  he  calls  it,  is  very  much  above  a  twenty  per  cent,  profit  on  the  highest  sum  he  payi 
himself,  and  about  thirty  per  cent,  profit  on  the  lowest.  If  the  reader  asks  me  why 
I  don't  leare  Suet,  and  deal  elsewhere,  I  answer — Because  Suet  is  quite  as  honest 
as  his  feUows,  and  only  "  swmdlcs"  because  he  lives  in  an  age  when  it  has  become 
ahnost  a  necessity  to  do  so  in  self-defence.  If  my  beef  and  mutton  somehow  or 
other  won't  turn  the  scales  when  my  cook  puts  them  into  them.  Suet  is  highly 
indignant  with  his  "  assistant "  for  his  carelessness,  and  offers  to  dismiss  the  fellow 
if  I  particularly  desire  it.  What  can  Suet  do  more }  Suet  is  but  the  victim  of 
^age. 
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As  for  my  groeor,  Mr.  Molaites,  Hc*8  «  man  to  be  pitied  by  any  one  wbo  bas  a 
grain  of  hamanity  in  his  composition.  The  way  that  poor  Molaaaea  ia  imposed  on 
by  the  "  wholesale  houses,"  is  shocking.  He  confessed,  when  I  mentioned  that 
my  last  aapply  of  sugar  contained  about  nx  ounces  of  sand  and  dirt  to  every  pound, 
that  he  'veiily  beUeved  the  merchants  and  importers  would  ruin  him.  Oo  where  he 
would  he  was  thus  imposed  on.  Customers  of  course  complained,  and  Tery  naturally 
•ttmectcd  him  of  the  fraud,  whereas  he  was  but  the  yictim.  The  pickles,  too  ;~I 
really  can't  bear  to  think  of  the  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  I  have  been  swaHowing  for 
white  wine  vinegar.  My  wife  is  particularly  fond  of  pickles,  but  the  Zemctt  has 
oured  her  of  the  taste.  She  agrees  with  me,  that  it  cannot  be  conducive  to  health 
to  swallow  poison  every  day  that  she  wants  a  relish  to  the  cold  meat. 

We  have  long  ago  Riven  i*p  green  tea.  As  it  is  a  fact  quite  as  certainly  establiahod 
as  the  revolution  of  ue  earth  on  its  axis,  that  there  is  not  such  a  thing  as  a  leaf  of 
unadulterated  green  tea  in  the  three  kingdoms,  of  course  it  would  m  "■"^ny'ti  to 
•wallow  any  more  of  it  We  stick  to  black,  and  while  suspecting  sloe  leaves, 
oonaole  ounielves  with  the  reflection  that  they  are  wholesome. 

Sauces  are  too  nasty  to  mention.  In  &ct,  with  the  exception  of  Kr.  Goldner's 
preserved  nrbeae  for  the  navy,  I  don't  suppose  that  an^thitig  more  revolting  to 
the  stoaacn  could  well  bo  found  than  the  ingredients  of  most  of  these  delectable 
oempounds.  I  confine  myself  to  salt,  mustm,  and  pe];>per  for  my  contUmenta, 
though  I  am  p|erfectly  aware  that  the  latter  has  as  much  ginger  os  pimento  in  it. 

Altogether  it  could  not  be  easy  to  pitch  upon  an  article  sold  by  Mr.  Molaoea 
which  does  not  fall  within  my  category  of  **  swindles." 

If  a  man  begins  to  talk  about  beer,  its  price,  its  manufacture,  and  its  measures, 
he  may  be  quite  certain  to  have  every  one  but  a  brewer,  or  a  publican,  coincide 
with  him  in  pronouncing  the  whole  affair  a  swindle.  Perhaps  it's  the  greatest  of 
the  swindles  of  a  swindlmg  age.  The  great  brewers  charge  as  much  as  ever  they 
did,  while  the  materials  of  their  drink  are  thirty  per  cent,  cheaper.  The  publican 
makes  three  barrels  of  "  Cabman's  Particular  "  out  of  two  barrels  of  actiud  beer. 
The  pewter  measures  are  filled  up  with  a  third  of  froth,  and  the  bottle  measurea 
contain  about  half  of  what  they  profess  to  hold,  and  are  still  gradually  diminish- 
ins[.  Try  a  private  brewer,  and  you  will  get  the  first  cask  imiderately  good,  and 
all  the  following  ones  (if  you  are  fool  enough  to  go  beyond  the  second)  execnble. 
Cheated  in  price,  cheated  in  quality,  cheatoa  in  measure,  decidedly  we  know  nothing 
in  this  age  of  swindles  to  compare  with  the  beer  swindle. 

Ko— not  even  the  London  mUk.  It  is  true  that  the  "  Cow  with  the  iron-tail " 
(alias  the  pomp)  contributes  almost  as  much  to  the  article  brought  to  our  doors  as 
the  real  flesh  luiid  blood  cow ;  but  after  all,  sheep's  brains  and  chalk  are  rare  ingre- 
dients, and  the  presence  of  the  limpid  stream  may  be  detected  by  that  useful  littlo 
machine,  the  lactometer.  After  having,  day  bv  day,  for  a  short  time,  informed  my 
milkman  of  the  exact  proportion  of  water  usea  by  him,  to  his  great  surprise  and 
secret  horror  (for  he  npaditd  me  as  a  wizard,  or  something  worse),  he  gave  it  up, 
and  sends  me  the  genuine  article.  As  a  set-off  to  this  forced  honesty,  he  cannot 
be  persuaded  that  a  pint  of  milk  is  as  Isrge  a  measure  as  a  pint  of  beer,  and  so 
being  convinced  that  a  man  mutt  swindle,  I  wink  at  the  short  measure  for  the  sake 
of  the  pure  quality. 

My  greengrocer  sells  stale  vegetables,  and  so  does  yours  mv  good  reader,  and  the 
price  of  potatoes  is  something  awful  to  contemplate.  The  butterman  mixes  lard 
with  his  butter  to  make  it  look  white,  and  I  ask  any  man  of  candour  whether  he 
Imows  where  to  procure  a  Cheshire  cheese,  ripe  and  mdlow,  and  flavoured  aa  it 
used  to  be  in  a  bygone  and  more  honeat  age  ? 

Altogether  I  am  morally,  aye,  and  pfiysically  convinced  that  any  man  who 
ministers  to  the  wants  of  my  stomach,  swindles  me  in  price  or  quality,  or  both. 

As  for  the  coal  merohant  and  the  wine  merchant,  they  are  worse  than  the  rest. 
If  I  object  to  pay  26s.  a  ton  for  coals  that  cost  6s.  at  the  pit's  mouth,  I  am  served 
with  "  drawing-room "  coals,  or  aome  such  abomination  for  a  guinea,  and  I  am 
either  smothered  in  smoke  or  half  ruined  by  the  wonderful  rapidly  witii  which 
the  article  is  consumed.  The  corporation  of  uie  City  aids  in  the  swindle  I  know 
-^nore  shame  for  them ;  but  the  Smlthfield  nuisance  proprietors  never  will  be 
shamed,  and  so  it  is  useless  to  talk  of  such  eatilo.  The  wine  merehant  oonfeasca 
that  fine  old  port  of  the  old  school  is  not  to  bo  cot ;  but  the  fellow  charges  me  tho 
same  for  his  fiery  peropiga  and  logwood  as  he  coarged  for  the  "  old  school "  port. 
We  all  know  how  much  Capo  there  is  in  a  butt  of  sherry,— or,  if  we  ibif't,  wo  are 
swindled  in  blissful  ignorance — ^that  's  alL 

Then  wc  come  to  our  other  bodily  wonts — ^raiment  and  adornment    Look  at  the 
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tftibn !  The  firilowi  are  a  ditgraca  to  the  trorld— at  least  they  would  bo  if  they 
Ihed  ia  aa  hoBMt  woild;  hat  they  do  not,  and  ao  I  auppoae  they  are  no  wono 
than  the  reat  of  ua.  Now,  a  man  in  this  §preat  city — we  are  aiok  of  hearing  it 
called  a  '*  Modem  Babylon,"  for  Babylon  was  twice  as  healthy,  ten  times  as  hiud- 
Moie,  and  inflnxtely  more  moral — a  man  in  this  great  city,  we  aay,  has  two  olawea 
of  taiion  to  cbioose  from— those  who  swindle  him  with  cheapness,  and  those  who 
sviMile  him  with  deamesa.  If  he  goes  to  the  first,  he  gets  clothes  that  maJce  him 
look  like  a  Gay,  are  apt  to  oome  to  pieces  inopportunely,  and  are  yery  soon  seedy ; 
besides  being  ailso  exposed  to  the  unpleasant  consciousness  of  being  accessory  to 
the  onrenon  of  poor  artisans  and  the  encouragement  of  sweaters,  and  running 
^  nu  of  catching  a  fever,  or  the  amall-poz,  irom  the  contagion  of  his  new  toga. 
If  he  goes  to  tiw  fashionable  wsat*end  snip,  ho  pays  about  two  or  three  times  uie 
artoal  valne  of  his  garments ;  and  however  gracefully  they  may  be  cut,  he  must 
still  strut  about  with  the  consciousness  of  haying  been  swindled  in  the  matter  of 


The  boeien  axe  no  better.    Kid  gloves  are  as  dear  as  ever,  in  spite  of  the  altera- 
tion of  tartflb.    A  silk  neckerchief  of  good  quality  is  not  to  be  had  at  a  cheap  ihop» 
ad  at  a  dear  one  it  costs  twelve  shillings.    Talk  of  distressed  Spitalfldds  weavei% 
I  indeed !   if  they  tur€  distressed  it  is  not  by  the  lowness  of  prices  charged  to  us  cua* 

I  toners,  but  hy  the  "  swindling"  of  the  respectable  retailers  who  pocket  their  huge 

^  praAts.     M7  wife  vows  and  protests  that  a  pieoe  of  good  flannel  oannot  be  had, 

I  ^^^'""^l^  y^*^  ^"^^7  ^^  plenty  of  stuff  expensive  enough  to  ruin  a  poor  father  of  a 

famify.  Silk  dresses  are  cheap  and  worthless — our  grandmothers'  would  last  fsx 
jBuat — onr  wiyciT  wear  out  in  two  months.  Verily  I  belieye  the  swindle  of 
**  cheapneaa  "  ia  the  worst  sort,  because  the  most  attraotiye  and  the  most  ruinous. 

Bootmakers !  Look  at  your  bootmaker's  bill  twelve  years  ago,  and  see  if  you 
get  a  tingle  item  cheaper  now  than  you  did  then.  Don't  you  still  pay  eight-and- 
twenty  or  thirty  ahillmgs  for  your  vfeUingtons,  and  two-and*forty,  or  fifty,  even, 
for  your  patent  f uH  dress  ones  ?  And  yet  look  at  the  difference  of  the  ^oe  of 
Bordeaux  calfl  Talk  of  free  trade,  indeed !  who  has  had  the  benefit  of  .it— Mr. 
Stamps,  your  bootmaker,  or  you,  his  customer  ?  Decidedly  there  it  **  nothing  like 
laslher" — in  the  matter  of  awindling. 

The  jewellers  just  now  occupy  a  very  ugly  position  in  the  public  estimation. 

Bvery  man  is  examining  his  '*  gold  "  chsin,  and  wondering  whether  it  is  genuine. 

Aqna-fortis  is  rising  in  the  market,  and  professional  aasayers  are  making  their 

fntones.     The  jewellers  are  trembling  in  their  stockings,  and  suspect  every  man 

yrho  eaters  their  shops  of  being  sn  irate  customer  come  to  ask,  **  How  about  that 

$tU  chain  you  sold  me,  lir.  Alloy  }'*    One  or  two  unlucky  ones  have  been  fastened 

en  and  hsoued  before  magistratee,  though  the  law  of  the  huad  decides  that  a  man 

■my  defraud  his  neighbour  as  much  as  he  pleases,  in  spite  of  magistrates  and 

wdieemen.    He  may^  forgo  gold  chains,  and  get  your  m3ney  for  them ;  but  Botany 

Bay  awaits  him  if  his  propensities  for  forsery  incline  to  bills  of  lading  instead. 

WeQ,  Uie  jewellen  are  no  worse  than  o^er  people ;  they  do  swindle  you,  and 

theieby  they  prove  that  they  are  but  men  and  brotners  living  in  a  corrupt  age,  and 

doing  to  others  as  they  erv  done  unto. 

The  upholsterers,  too,  what  a  nice  set  of  men  they  ore !  Furnish  a  house,  and 
try  them.    Do  the  thing  ouietly,  and  go  to  a  "  moderajte "  man.    You  are  de- 

a  ted  with  his  prices,  ana  they  an  low—^at  least  they  would  bo,  if  he  sold  you 
i  he  professes  to  do ;  but  do  you  really  suppose  that  your  drawing-room  took 
sxty-five  yards  of  Brussels,  my  good  sir?  Take  a  rule  and  measure  it,  iuid  yon 
win  find  out  how  'Mi.  Sticks  molccs  his  money.  And  are  you  ^en  enon^  to 
topposethat  your  mahogany  dining-table  is  not  green?  8top  tiU  the  divisions 
gaiM,  and  the  comers  bulge  up  from  the  legs,  and  you  will  form  a  more  correct 
notioB.  And  if  your  exceedingly  protty  bedstead  does  not  tumble  to  pieces  some 
day  (or  some  night),  to  the  unpleasant  astonishment  of  yourself  and  spouse,  the 
power  of  g^ue  is  greater  than  I  bclievo  it  to  be.  ^ 

Si^KMe  you  vwy  properly  distrust  cheap  furniture,  and  go  to  Messrs.  Harquetrie 
aad  Co.,  and  do  the  thing  handsomely.  Sincerely  do  I  envy  the  length  of  your 
porss,  ttid  the  cbtuseneaB  of  your  intellect,  if  yon  are  satisned  with  the  result — ^if 
yon  really  don't  think  it  rather  a  swindle  that  your  diniuff-room  curtains  cost  you 
ime  eight  guineas  beyond  the  price  of  the  simple  damask  itself,  for  binding,  and 
making,  and  hooks,  and  nails,  and  fitting-up,  and  lining,  and  heaven  knows  what 
beside.  Or  if  yon  really  think  that  little  slab  of  marble,  supported  by  a  rosewood 
leg  with  a  eUw  at  the  end  of  it,  with  a  bit  of  looking-glafls  over  it,  and  a  bit  bebw 
it|  charged  to  yon  at  eighty  guineas,  a  fair  and  rDasonable  article.    If  you  are 
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Batisfied  with  tbcae  and  a  few  doaen  other  such  things,  then  of  conrse  you  won't 
agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  Messrs.  Marquetiie  and  Co.  can  *^  swindle  "  as  well 
as  Mr.  Sticks,  though  in  a  different  style. 

But  it  is  not  the  tradesmen  alone  who  "  swindle,"  says  the  reader.  Certainly 
mit,  we  reply  most  cordially.  All  the  world  is  at  the  game,  and  the  tradesmen  do- 
no  worse  than  their  hetters.  Take  the  educators  of  our  youth — what  hxight  moral 
ezaBiples  they  offer  to  the  admiration  end  imitation  of  the  tender  ones  confided  to 
Iheir  care.  Are  there  no  Do-the-boys  Halls  in  existence  now,  or  di^  *'  Nicholas- 
Kicklehy "  put  them  all  down }  Not  a  bit  of  it — they  are  as  rampant  as  ever. 
Don't  you  read  of  board  and  education  in  everything,  from  the  classics  to  the  mul* 
laplication-table,  daily  adyertised  for  sixteen  guineas  a-year  ?  And,  if  yon  are  the 
ftther  of  a  fiimily,  don't  you  enyy  the  man  wno  has  found  out  the  secret  of  giving 
a  ** liberal  diet"  to  hungry  young  gentlemen  (letting  alone  the  instruction)  at  such 
a  rate  ?  Of  course  you  will  reply  that  the  thing  is  a  plain,  self-evident  swindle — 
80  plain  and  self-evident  that  it  iilmost  ceases  to  deserve  that  name,  seeing  that  no 
one  can  be  imposed  on  by  it.  But  you  are  quite  mistaken ;  ttothinp  is  so  palpably 
absurd  as  not  to  find  dupes  enough  to  believe  it.  Have  you  forgotten  the  Shottishaoi 
wiseacres,  or  ihe  Virgin  Mary  miracles  in  France  ?  And  besides,  even  people  that 
do  understand  it  aU — ^bad  step-&ihers  and  inhuman  step-mothers — send  their 
children  to  such  places  because  the  swindle  ta^i  that  they  are  well-fed  and  well- 
taught  ;  whereas,  if  it  had  plainly  and  truthAilly  declared,  "  children  starved,  and 
ill-treated,  and  kept  in  wretched  ignorance,  at  sixteen  guineas  per  annum,"  even 
the  bad  step-fiithers  and  inhuman  step-mothers  would  not  venture  to  patronise  it. 

And  then,  as  you  are  humane  and  love  your  offspring,  pou  won't  have  anything  to 
do  with  such  places.  Tou  send  Tom  and  Harry  to  the  Reverend  Doctor  Dullhead, 
and  Jane  and  £Usa  to  the  Misses  Primly  Backboards.  The  doctor  charges  you 
only  ei^ty  guineas  a-year  for  your  sons,  but  he  sends  you  in  a  bill  of  extras  for 
everythmg  that  is  worth  knowing  in  these  days — for  French  and  German,  and 
chemistry  and  natural  philosophy,  &e.  &c. ;  and  the  astonishing  Quantity  of  medicine 

Sour  healthy  boys  must  have  swallowed,  and  the  numbers  oi  times  their  dothea 
ave  wanted  mending  and  their  boots  repairing,  the  libraries  of  books  they  appear 
to  have  waded  through  and  cast  aside,  the  pens  and  paper  they  have  used  up,  and 
the  poeket-money  they  have  spent — all  these  make  you  stare  most  unfeignedly,  and 
contribute  to  add  about  fifty  per  cent,  to  the  Doctor's  little  half-yearly  account. 

And  the  Misses  Primly  Badcboards,  they  demand  only  fifty  guineas  a-year  for  the 
comforts  of  their  elegant  establishment  for  a  select  number  of  young  ladies ;  but  it 
appears  to  you  that  female  intelligence  must  be  at  the  lowest  ebb-->at  all  events* 
that  female  minds  are  incapable  of  communicating  any  species  of  knowledge  and 
accomplishment,  for  yoiu:  daughters  have  had  masters,  and  separate  masters,  for 
each  individual  accomplishment,  from  French  and  vocalization  down  to  calisthenics 
and  flower-painting ;  and  for  the  masters  you  pay  rather  more  than  for  the  comfoita 
and  elegances  of  the  Misses  Primly  Backboards'  select  establishment.  It  is  hard» 
and  it  is  revolting  to  the  delicacy  of  our  refined  taste,  to  apply  u^j  words  to 
reverend  doctors  and  finished  proprietresses  of  yoimg  ladies'  senunanea— >but  what 
do  Doctor  Dullhead's  bills  and  the  Misses  Primly  Backboards'  charges  amount  to 
but  simple  "  swindling  ? " 

Let  us  leave  'private  life,  and  emerge  into  public.  How  do  the  Railways  treat 
us  ?  Don't  they  pretend  to  take  us  to  places  within  a  certain  time,  which  they 
know  perfectly  well  they  don't  keep  to  once  in  fifty  times  ?  Don't  they  box  us  up 
in  narrow,  stifling,  low-roufed  first-class  carriages,  dog-hole  second  ones,  and 
horse-box  third^  ones }  Don't  they  seize  on  our  luggage,  and  charge  us  for  over- 
weight at  as  high  a  rate  as  they  charge  us  for  our  own  conveyance  r  Don't  they 
combine  together,  when  there  are  opposition  lines  to  the  same  place,  to  keep  up  the 
fares  ?  Don't  they  make  up  large  dividends  at  the  expense  of  our  comfort,  suety» 
and  lives?  Don't  ihey,  in  fket,  swindle  us  right  and  left,  in  every  way  in  their 
power  t 

Look  at  the  theatres.  Who  ever  enters  one,  that  don't  regret  the  loss  of  his 
money,  if  he  has  sense  ?  Has  he  not  paid  five  shillinn  for  a  seat  where  his  knees 
are  jammed  up  to  his  nose,  where  he  can't  stir  wiuout  digging  his  nei^^bour^a 
ribs,  or  being  ''hooked"  by  some  mysterious  pin  or  ornament  of  a  lady's  costume  ? 
And  was  he  not  also  mulcted  of  a  shilling,  to  secure  the  place  he  had  paid  for  from 
being  appropriated  by  some  one  else  ?  And  did  he  not  give  sixpence  for  a  playbill 
of  the  box-keeper,  lest  the  fellow  should  admit  him  in  sudi  a  way  as  might  make 
his  neighbours  take  him  for  a  ^suspicious"  characterof  some  kind  or  other?  And 
has  he  not  alio  to  give  two-and-sizpence  for  the  hire  of  tiie  double-barrelled  opera- 
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f^lflM,  vhich  miglkt  as  well  he  made  with  green  bottle  glaM,  as  &r  as  he  can  see 
throitgh  it ;  and  sixpence  for  his  c^«at  coat,  which  he  was  omixed  to  leave  in  the 
saloon,  b^use  it  is  not  admitted  into  the  dress  boxes  ?  Does  ne  not  feel  as  if  in 
all  or  seme  of  these  items  he  has  been  pretty  consideraUy  "  swindled ;"  to  say 
nothing  of  the  imposition  of  the  announcement  of  the  dull  faroe,  as  "  receiycd  with 
roars  of  laughter,"  and  the  empty  benches  being  "crowded  houses  every  evening?" 

But  we  will  take  a  still  higher  flight.  Take  Kings  and  Emperors — ^not  our  own 
excellent  little  Queen,  God  bless  her ! — but  the  gentlemen  of  the  divine  right  over 

the  water.    Are  they  not  a  set  of ,  you  know  the  ugly  word  ?    Don't  they 

fleece  their  subjects  of  their  property  (especially  in  conquered  provinces),  and 
humanity  of  its  rights }  Don't  they  talk  about  their  *'  paternal "  care,  when  they 
ihoot  down  thoee  who  don't  admire  their  pretensions  ?  Don't  they  give  oonstitu- 
lions  and  talk  of  freedom  when  they  are  frightened,  and  drive  a  coach  and  six 
through  the  constitution  and  prate  about  the  "  rule  of  order  "  when  they  have  got 
things  all  their  own  way?  Is  not  half  the  monarchy  in -Europe  a  mockery,  a 
delusion, — a  "  swindle  ? " 

What  is  patriotism  at  home  ?  Why  are  lords  '*  noble,"  and  M.F.'s  "  honourable," 
Aidless  in  vulgar  phraseology  they  '*  behave  themselves  as  sich"?  What  does  the 
conflict  of  parties  mean  ?  Is  there  really  any  very  great  difference  between  my 
lord  this  and  my  lord  that,  Sir  Somebody  somcthmg  and  the  Right  Honourable 
dome  one  eke,  as  to  what  is  really  good  for  the  oonntry  ?  Are  not  the  very 
measures  they  propose,  when  one  or  &e  other  gets  into  power,  so  remarkably  aUke, 
that,  save  in  name,  no  hair-splitter  could  deflne  the  difference  between  them  ?  And 
dont  they  talk  about  "  principles  "  when  they  mean  self-interest  ?  And  prate  about 
**  Beform,"  or  the  "  Mlance  of  power,"  when  they  mean  place,  ana  pay,  and 
patronage  for  themselves  ?  And  does  not  the  eoimtry  believe  in  them,  and  look  up 
to  them  with  a  touch  of  faith?  And  is  not  the  whole  thing,  after  all,  an  ever- 
repeated,  bare-faced  swindle  ? 

And  it  is  not  kings  and  emperors,  and  nobles  and  aristocipats  alone,  that  keep  up 
a  swindle.  Not  at  all.  Cast  your  eyes  across  the  Athmtic,  and  gaae  on  the 
Model  Bepublia  Read  the  declaration  of  their  independence,  and  that  all  men  axe 
bom  free  and  equal — and  then  read  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  and  see  what  slavery 
ia,  and  how  it  flourishes :  and  when  the  Model  R^ublio  blusters  and  talks  big, 
and  boasts  of  being  the  freest  nation  in  all  creation,  ask  yourself  whether  its 
magniloquent  declaration  is  not  a  very  gross  **  swindle  ?" 

But  wo  are  too  disgusted  to  go  on — so,  probably,  is  the  reader  to  follow  us.  We 
bave  said  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  to  support  our  theory,  and  to  convince 
the  impartial  that,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  at  home  and  abroad,  the 
whole  world  is  corrupt,  and  we  hve  in  the  grossest  and  most  palpable  *^  Age  of 
Swindles." 


THE  PRIDE  OF  THE  BEIDGENOETHS. 

{(hntinued  from  the  March  Ifmiber^ 

Half  an  hour  afterwards  we  were  all  assembled  in  the  best  parlour 
— the  vicar  and  his  niece,  Mildred;  Elizabeth  Graham,  my  new 
protege,  Bolph  Bridgenorth,  and  myself.  Mildred  acted  as  hostess, 
and  presided  at  the  urn  with  her  usual  elegance  and  dignity ; — ^which 
was  a  great  deal  more  than  the  occasion  required,  I  thought. 

She  probably  thought  that  I,  on  my  side,  was  a  great  deal  too 
indifferent  in  performing  the  duties  of  a  visitor  and  a  bachelor  at  a 
country  tea-table.  I  recollect  being  terribly  9an8  aene  and  com- 
fortable that  evening ;  ^or  I  would  open  young  Bridgenorth's  box 
of  fossils  and  spread  them  out  before  me,  among  Mrs.  Field's 
bannocks  and  tarts.  I  talked  of  nothing  else  for  a  long  time,  and  to 
no  one  but  the  young  man  himself — who,  calm  and  taciturn,  replied 
to  my  questions,  kept  his  eyes  on  his  treasures,  and  took  cups  of  tea 
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from  the  lumdaome  H iss  Caatlefort  with  perfect  composure.  Nothing 
could  be  more  satisfactoiy  to  me  than  the  clear  intelligenoo  he 
showed  in  his  replies  and  explanations,  and  the  thoroughness  with 
which  he  had  investigated  the  nature  of  every  scientific  fact  within 
his  limited  sphere  of  observation.  From  the  poorest  elementarj 
books  he  had  worked  out  theories  and  methods  of  investigation  for 
himself,  which  were  aU  radiant  with  that  original  inner-li^ht  caUed 
ytfftW.  The  errors  into  which  inadequate  knowledge  had  led  him 
were  bright  with  this  misapplied  genius.  I  confess  to  feeling  a 
strange  jov  and  pride  that  evening,  as  I  looked  at  the  youth  and 
hoped  to  be  made  the  instrument  of  removing  the  impediments  to 
the  full  and  firee  development  of  his  genuine  scientific  mind.  I  watched 
him  as  he  handed  the  specimens  before  us.  Every  motion  of  the  hand^ 
every  expression  ofhis  face  was  instinct  with  unconscious  power;  his 
voice  was  clear,  steady,  decisive ; — he  was  regardless  oi  all  minor 
things — the  who  and  the  where ;  truly,  I  had  found  ooe  of  those 
exceptional  men,  whose  work  is  to  lead  forward  the  human  race.. 
I  sat  thinking  these  things  in  m^  heart,  while  he  replied  with 
straightforward  brevity  to  the  vanous  questions  I  put  to  him. — 
Onoe,  I  forgot  what  he  was  saying,  in  my  earnest  admiration  of  the* 
speaker's  fiice.    He  paused,  as  if  expecting  some  remark  firom  me. 

"  Gk)  onr!  go  on !"  I  said — "  you  found  them  in  a  chalk  bed  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir — ^I  found  those  ammonites  and  belemnites  in  different 
beds  about  Greygrath  and  Femdale. — ^I've  been  trying  to  learn 
something  of  the  envisions  of  the  ammonites,  but  I  can  t  get  on  with 
them  for  want  of " 

I  looked  up  to  see  what  he  was  stopping  for.  Every  one  was^ 
listening  to  him.  The  vicar  and  Elizabeth  had  ceased  their  conver* 
sation  and  were  gazing  with  interest  at  the  young  geologist; — 
Mildred  looked  at  him  with  a  sort  of  haughty  surprise.  He  did  not 
observe  any  of  them ;  he  was  looking  up  at  Mrs.  Field  who  had  laid 
a  hand  on  nis  shoulder.  She  seemed  half  amazed,  half  frightened  ^ 
and  without  anv  apology  for  addressing  one  who  was  now  her 
xoaster's  guest,  she  spoke  as  follows : — 

"  Ealph  BridgenoHh,  are  ye  crazed  ? — with  your  stones  and  your 
books,  ye'ro  mightily  set  up,  indeed ! — Ammonites  and  Bethelites  ! 
What  do  you  mean  by  talking  to  the  gentlefolks  about  seeing  Bible 
people,  dead  and  gone  this  hundred  years  and  more  ?  And  seeing- 
them  in  bed  at  Greygrath  and  Femdale,  too  P  Just  as  if  you  eould 
find  no  other  place  to  raise  up  all  the  wickedness  of  Canaan  in,  but 
just  the  one  you  was  bom  in  f — Ah !  you  may  laugh ! — I'm  an  old 
woman,  Ealph,  and  not  much  worth  minding  perhaps;  but  I've* 
nursed  vou  m  my  arms,  and  I  can't  abide  to  see  you  committing 
yourself  this  way — ^you  that  is  thought  so  clever,  too  I — ^And  before- 
the  vicar  himself  to  be  talking  so  wild ! — ^the  Ammonites  coming  to- 
Femdale  of  all  things !  I  thought  you'd  left  off  telling  lies,  my 
boy ;  but  this  is  just  like  your  story  years  ago  about  the  great  sea 
onoe  washing  over  the  very  tpps  of  our  fells. — Who  do  you  suppose 
win  believe  such  rubbish  F 

Mrs.  Field  was  so  honestly  indignant — evidently  so  thoroughly  dis-- 
appointed  that  heryoung&Tourite  should  disgrace  nimself  on  this  occa- 
Bion,  that  I  could  not  laugh  outright  at  her  absurd  reprimand.    Balph 
sat  looking  up  in  her  fiice  with  a  quiet  smile,  balancing  one  of  the- 
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ofiending  foMils  in  Lis  haad,  and  waiting  till  ahe  had  ihuahed — 
But  the  vicar  interrupted  her. 

"  You  miaundentood  what  Balph  Bridgenorth  said,  Mrs.  Field. 
That  IB  an  Ammonite  which  he  holds  in  hia  hand." 

''That!"  and  ahe  looked  with  supreme  contempt  at  the  thing. 
"  Why  that  is  a  lamp  of  dirty  chalk !" 

**  But  scientific  people  call  it  an  Ammonite,"  said  her  master. 

"  Eh  now !  to  think  of  that,  lad !"  she  exclaimed,  bending  over 
Balph's  shoulder  to  look  at  the  fossil.  "  An  Ammonite !  Have  you 
got  anj  Jebusites,  now  ?  and  all  the  rest  of  them  P  Well !  we  do 
read  in  the  Bible,  sure  enough,  about  much  learning  making  folks 
mad ;  and  I've  sometimes  thought  that  book-reading  was  a  gr«it  hin- 
drance to  common  sense."  Here  there  was  a  scarcely  perceptible  glanee 
of  her  eye  towards  the  vicar.  "  But  I  never  could  have  believed,  if 
master  didn't  sav  so,  that  scientifio  folks  eould  be  so  foolish  as  to 
give  a  stone  a  Cnristian  name." 

"  But  Ammonite  is  not  a  Christian  name,  Mrs.  Field,"  I  said ; 
"  you  forget." 

"  No— not  Christiaa  exactly,  sir,  I  know." 

''The  Ammonites  were  ffood-for-nodiing heathens,"  I  persisted. 
**  I  don't  see  why  you  shoiud  object  to  ciuling  stones  by  heathen 
names." 

"  Why,  if  they  are  heathen,  leastways  they  are  Bible  names,  sir ; 
and  I  don't  like  the  Bible  names  to  be  taken  in  vain.  If  they  call  a 
bit  of  dialk  an  Ammonite,  I  wonder  what  they  call  a  Bath-brick!" 

Here  we  aU  burst  out  hiughinf. 

"  I  did  not  know  you  were  such  a  Bibliolater,  Mrs.  Field,"  I  ex- 
claimed. 

"  Such  a  whit,  sir  ?  I  never  heard  that  name  before.  What  does 
it  mean  ?  Ah !  I  do  not  know  much  about  hard  words,  and  science, 
and  stones,  and  such  like — so  perhaps  I've  made  a  fool  of  myself 
after  idl,  Balph. — ^Well,  lad!  nev^  mind. — I  did  it  for  the  best.-^ 
I  waa  afeerd  you  was  going  daft  with  your  Ammonites  and  Betheiiiee^ 
And  I'm  forgistting  my  own  business  while  I'm  minding  yours. — ^I 
came  to  say  that  your  father  has  sent  f(NT  you  to  go  home  to  prayers. 
Its  nine  o'clock  and  more.    He'll  be  waitmg  for  you." 

I  was  astonished  at  the  ready  obedience  with  which  the  young^ 
man  met  this  somewhat  extraordinary  manifestation  of  parental 
authority.  In  a  few  minutes  he  had  replaced  all  the  fossils  and 
closed  the  box.  He  rose,  and  after  performing  a  rustic  bow  to  the 
two  young  ladies,  without  looking  at  either  of  them,  he  was  about  to 
take  leave  of  Launcelot  and  myself  in  the  same  way,  when  tiie 
former  advanced  and  cordially  stretched  out  his  hand.  The  young 
muk  hesitated  a  moment  and  bhished. 

The  vicar  smiled.  "  Shake  hands  with  me,  Salph.  Let  me  thank 
you  for  the  pleasure  your  society  has  given  us.  I  am  sorry  you 
cannot  stay  longer.  I  hope  you  will  come  and  spend  another  even- 
ing with  me  before  you  take  flight  for  the  great  world.  May  God 
bless  you,  my  boy !  May  you  continue  to  make  a  worthy  use  of  the 
great  talents  with  which  he  has  endowed  you.  And  when  you  come 
back  to  your  native  place,  may  you  be  as  ready  to  honour  your 
fiither  and  mother  and  to  obey  their  smallest  commands  as  you  ave 
tina  night.     Qood  eveziing." 
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Salph  Bridgenoiih  took  up  his  book  and  walked  rapidly  from  tbe 
room ;  to  hide  Ids  pleasure  and  confusion  at  being  thus  addressed  bv 
the  Vicar,  I  thought.  He  had  forgotten  to  take  leare  of  me,  and  I 
followed  him  frY>m  the  room. 

The  hall  was  almost  dark,  but  I  could  see  the  outline  of  Balph's 
tall  figure  as  he  was  shouldering  his  box  in  the  porch. 

*' Let  me  assist  you,"  I  saicC  putting  a  hand  to  the  box — ^''you 
came  away  in  such  a  hurry,  that  I  could  not  say  good  ni^ht." 

'*  Gfood  night,  sir." — ^I  could  not  see  his  face,  but  the  voice  sounded 
constrained. 

**  Won't  you  shake  hands  with  me,  Balph  P" 

I  saw  his  eye-lids  rise  suddenly,  in  the  deep  twilight.  The  eyes 
flashed— 

'*  I  did  not  like  to  presume,  sir." 

''  You  are  a  confoimdedly  {>roud  youngster,  Balph ;  but  you  must 
condescend  to  shake  himds  with  me,  nevertheless. 

''And  with  me,  too,  if  you  please!  It  was  Elizabeth's  low  voice 
dose  at  my  elbow,  and  it  was  her  white  hand  beside  mine." 

''  Condescend !"  murmured  the  young  man.  ''  Mr.  Seymour  ! 
You  forget — ^you  are  a  gentleman,  and  I  am — " 

**  A  gemus.  Which,  in  your  secret  soul,  do  you  believe  ranks 
highest  ?  "  I  asked. 

''  You  may  be  mistaken  about  me.  You  will  be  disappointed.  I 
do  not  think  I  am" —  his  voice  faltered — ''  a  gewuB^ 

"  You  may  take  my  word  for  it.  Don't  let  us  mistake  eadi  other. 
You  wiU  have  to  work  hard — all  geniuses  have.  You  will  have  to 
cast  away  pride — all  geniuses  should.  Will  you  accept  my  friendship, 
not  my  i^o/roff 0^0  remember." 

Slowly  the  box  was  slipped  down  from  his  shoulder.  Balpli 
Bridgenorth  took  my  hand  in  nis,  pressed  it  hard,  and  then  raised  it  to 
his  lips.  I  felt  them  tremble.  He  tried  tospeak — ^but  the  wordsseemed 
to  die  away  in  his  throat.  He  sunk  on  the  bench  in  the  porch,  and 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands — ^he  was  weeping.  During  a  minute  I 
shared  his  emotion.  Then  he  rose  up,  grasp^  my  hand  once  more, 
and  said,  in  a  deep  but  distinct  tone — 

"  I  will  show  my  thankfulness  to  you  by  becoming  what  you  think 
me  capable  of  being.  By  God's  help  I  will  be  worthy  of  your  good- 
ness.   And — Miss  Graham — " 

He  turned  towards  the  place  where  she  had  stood  holding  out  her 
hand  to  him. — She  was  gone. 

"  Tell  her  that,  untaught  peasant  as  I  am,  I  can  appreciate  her 
kindness.  That  I  hope  to  be  worthier  to  touch  her  hand  ere  long. 
You  cannot  know  how  happy  jou  have  made  me,  this  day.  The 
light  of  knowledge  is  streaminc;  in  on  me — and  you  have  driven  away 
the  thick  cloud  which  had  settled  over  my  life.  God  bless  you !  May 
he  let  me  help  to  bless  you !" 

Then  snatching  up  the  box,  he  bounded  away  quickly,  through  the 
little  orchard  down  to  the  village. 

I  stood  in  the  porch  watching  the  stars  emerging  from  the  orange- 
^oom  of  twilight,  smoking  a  cigar,  and  thinking  of  mv  new  friend, 
Balph,  when  I  felt  a  hand  on  my  arm — ^it  was  Elizabetn ; — she  had 
her  bonnet  on. 

''  It  is  time  for  us  to  go  back  to  the  Grange,"  she  said.    ''  Leonard 
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has  not  eome.  Will  you  walk  with  me,  Unde  Seymour?  Mr. 
Oastlefort  is  coming  with  Mildred.'' 

We  went  out  together  and  walked  as  far  as  the  orchard  gate, 
without  speaking.  As  I  opened  the  gate  for  my  niece  to  pass  out, 
1  saw  her  face  in  the  light  of  the  newly-risen  moon.  "  What  are 
you  thinking  of  Lizzy  ?"  I  asked.  ''  Have  you  been  making  any 
diacoTeriea  or  experiments  ?" 

"  No.    I  was  thinking  of  your  discovery." 

"  Mine ! — I  never  discovered  anything  in  my  life,  child.  I  must 
be  contented  to  understand  the  discoveries  of  men  of  science.  Alas ! 
1  have  no  genius  myself!  ** 

I  suppose  I  spoke  rather  sadly,  for  Elizabeth  replied  in  an  affec- 
tionate tone — 

''Do  not  say  Alus!  uncle.  Say,  Thank  God  I  It  is  a  blessed 
thing  to  be  able  to  appreciate  genius,  as  you  do — to  have  the  means 
of  helping  its  first  steps.  I  feel  the  truth  of  your  opinion  about 
Balph  Bndgenorth  now. — ^You  say  you  never  made  a  great  discovery 
in  science.  You  forget  what  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  said  was  the 
greatest  disooverv  he  ever  made." 

"  What  was  that  ?  " 

"  Michael  Faraday. — Perhaps  you  may  rival  Sir  Humphrey  Davy. 
Tou  may  have  made  a  discovery  equal  to  his  greatest." 

''  Peroaps.  — Balph  Bridgeuorth  cannot  fail  to  be  a  great  man — 
if  he  Hve." 

"Jff'  he  liv0\ "  echoed  Elizabeth,  in  a  reproachful  tone — **  Why  do 
jou  doubt." 

Her  voice  ceased,  for  we  were  passing  in  front  of  the  Bridge- 
norths'  cottage.  The  door  and  the  windows  were  open,  and 
we  distinctly  heard  the  father  of  the  family  reading  aloud.  The 
full  tones  and  the  broad  accent  came  solemnly  floating  out  on  the 
evening  stillness. 

"  Lord  make  me  to  know  mine  end,  and  the  measure  of  my  days, 
what  it  is,  that  I  may  know  how  frail  I  am." 

''  Behold  thou  hast  made  my  davs  as  a  hand-breadth,  and  mine 
age  is  as  nothing  before  thee ;  verily  every  man  at  his  best  state  is 
altogether  vanity." 

We  stent  on  sofUy  that  we  might  not  attract  attention:  but  I 
turned  to  look  towards  the  cottage.  I  could  only  see  a  single  head 
— ^that  of  a  young  man,  as  he  sat  close  to  one  of  the  windows,  his 
cheek  supported  on  his  hand,  and  his  eyes  fixed  in  an  abstracted 
gaze  on  the  opposite  wall. — ^It  was  Balph. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
HISS   OBAHAM  VISITS   MBS.   BBIBOBironTH. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  I  do  not  remember  any  thing  that 
happened  on  that  day,  except  a  conversation  between  Elizabeth  and 
myself  during  a  long  evening  walk  over  the  fells  and  on  the  moor. 
She  entered  cordially  into  my  hopes  and  plans  for  Ralph's  advance- 
ment in  learning.  We  took  his  pride,  personal  and  hereditary,  into 
consideration,  and  discussed    the  bc^it  means  of   avoiding  all  un- 


neoessaiy  shockB  to  it.  Bat  Elisabeth  Temmined  firmly  ia  lier 
opinion  that  if  he  really  poBsessed  the  mental  ikciiltiea  I  attributed 
to  him — ^hia  pride  would  fiill  from  him  aa  they  developed — ^like  a 
childish  garbi  which  he  had  out-grown. 

"  The  best  cure  for  pride,"  said  she,  ^*  is  knowledge.  Bemember, 
uncle,  jrhat  your  old  pet,  Owen  Feltham,  has  written — ^  Pride  is  the 
vice  of  little  minds,  and  humility  is  the  rirtue  of  great  ones.' " 

''  I  believe  it,  firmly,  Liczy. — ^But  pride  often  apes  humility  so  suc- 
cessfully aa  to  deceive  even  careful  observers." 

**  At  first  and  for  a  short  time,  perhaps ;  but  every  tree  may  be 
known  by  its  fruit." 

"  Mrs.  Bridgenorth,  for  instance,"  I  continued — ^^  Did  you  observe 
her  to-day,  at  church — as  she  stood  up  in  the  midst  of  her  fiimily  ? 
And  again  during  the  sermon,  which  was  evidently  preached  at 
Balph — and  his  departure  and  probable  temptations  in  London — did 
you  note  her  then  r " 

**  Yes,  unde.  I  did  watch  Mrs.  Bridgenorth  then.  I  never  lose 
an  (^portunity  of  looking  at  her  face ; — ^it  is  so  beautiful.  Besides,, 
it  is  such  a  puEzle.  I  mean,  in  that  one  respect  to  which  you  just 
now  referred. — I  cannot  tell  whether  the  expression — ^the  habitual 
expression,  is  proud  or  hiimble.  Perhaps,  I  may  be  able  to  make- 
up my  mind  on  the  matter  to-morrow  when  we  go  to  speak  to  her 
about  Grace." 

Elizabeth  had  already  forgiven  my  stupidity  in  supposing  that  the 
intended  object  of  her  benevolent  interest  was  a  young  man ;  and 
had  imparted  to  me  her  desire  to  take  Grace  Bridgenorth  with  her 
to  London. — I  had  seen  objections  in  the  case  of  the  sister's  removal 
from  home  which  I  did  not  see  in  that  of  the  brother ;  and  had  stated 
them  strongly  enough  to  my  niece. 

*'  She  was  a  beautiful — a  singularlv  attractive  girl.  She  was  very 
young — and  had  never  been  beyond  her  native  vulage.  The  position 
of  lady's  maid  in  an  establishment  like  that  of  my  brothexwin-uiw,  waa 
full  oi  dangers  for  such  a  giri." 

**  But  I  do  not  wish  to  make  her  my  maid,  unde." 

'*  What  then  ?" 

"  My  companion — my  pupil — if  possible,  my  friend.  Whj  do  you 
shake  your  head  in  that  ommous  way  P" — **  It  won't  do,  Elizabeth." 

"  What  won't  do,  my  wise  uncle  P" 

"  Cbaoe  Bridgenorth  cannot  be  a  companion  to  you — ^she  is  un- 
educated.  She  is  a  sweet-tempered,  beautiful  girl — ^but  what  sort 
of  companionship  can  there  be  between  you  and  an  ignorant 
viUagegplP" 

'*  I  think  I  have  found  some,"  was  the  reply — "  Besides,  she  need 
not  continue  ignorant.  She  has  brains.  It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  me- 
to  teach  her." 

**  Perhaps — for  a  week. — ^After  that  time  you  will  discover  that  it 
is  no  pleasure  to  work  at  a  task  for  which  you  are  tmfitted.  People 
can  no  more  practise  the  art  of  Teaehiti^  without  previous  preparation 
and  education  for  it  than  they  can  practise  the  art  of  painting  or 
surgery. — No !  No !    This  girl  can  no  more  be  ^our  pupil  than  she 

• — ^Don't  risk  her  happiness,  my  child,  by 


can  be  your  companion.— Don't  risk  her  hanpiness,  , 

taking  her  out  of  the  sphere  in  which  she  was  bom,  niereqr  to  gratify 
a  whuL  of  yours." 
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Elizabeth  remained  silent,  with  her  ejes  bent  on  the  gronnd  for 
some  moments.    At  length  she  said,  with  aifectionate  eamestneai-* 

*^  Dear  ancle,  I  do  not  like  to  act  in  this  matter  without  your 
sanction.  Let  me  obtain  it,  if  I  can.  Do  you  believe  that  Grod  gare 
gifts  to  woman  to  hide  them  under  a  bushel ;  and  tiiat  his  gifts  to 
man  only  are  to  be  brought  forward,  exercised,  and  made  use  of  to 
his  fellows  ? — ^You  do  not  hesitate  about  helping  £alph  Bridgenorth 
to  become  a  geologist. — I  have  discovered  that  Grace  has  genius 
too." 

**  Oenius — ^for  what  ?  For  winning  your  heart,  Lizzy,  and  for 
tnming  men's  heads  with  her  beauty  ?" 

*'  Por  music,  uncle.  Tou  will  admit  that  I  know  something  about 
that." 

"  Por  music,  indeed ! — ^What  is  the  use  of  that  to  a  poor  miller'a 
daughter  P" 

*' i^ay.  You  should  ask  that  auestion  of  her  Creator.  Perhaps 
He  may  lead  you  to  answer  it  in  toe  same  spirit  as  that  in  which  jovl 
have  answenea  the  similar  one  concerning  the  use  of  scientific  geniua 
to  a  poor  miller's  son." 

I  was  silent  a  moment.  At  length  I  asked,  ''Wliat  is  your 
definite  wrish,  hope,  intention  for  this  girl  ?" 

"  To  make  a  singer  of  her — a  professional  singer." 

'^A'dangerous  profession  for  a  young  and  beautiful  girl  utterly 
unacquainted  with  the  world." 

'^  ISot  so  dangerous  as  stifling  a  faculty  and  its  natural  yearning  for 
exercise.-rTJnde,  there  is  no  virtue  in  shrinking  from  the  work  we 
ore  capable  of  doing.  Why  do  you  advocate  cowndice  for  a  woman  ? 
You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  cowards  can  never  be  virtuous.—* 
Grace  Bridgenorth  has  abready  felt  the  desire  and  the  power  to  be* 
a  singer." 

''  Are  ^ou  sure  it  is  not  the  desire  and  the  power  to  be  admired 
tyr  her  singing  and  her  beauty." 

"  You  are  severe,  uncle ; — ^but  I  think  I  may  safely  declare  that  she- 
18  more  free  from  vanity  than  most  girls." 

"  You  have  known  her  rather  more  than  three  weeks." 

•*  It  is  lung  enough  for  me  in  the  present  case." 

'*I  do  not  understand  this,  Elizabeth,    lou,  who  are  generally  m> 
hard  to  satisfy ;  who  require  so  much  time  to  judge  of  new  acquaint- 
ances— ^you  are  bewitched  by  this  girl's  beauty.    If  you  were  a  man, 
now,  I  should  think  it  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight." 

*^  And  although  I  am  not  a  man,  uncle,  I  may  as  well  tell  you,  ixt 
confidence,  that  it  is. — I  know  you  are  not  so  much  of  a  sceptic  in. 
spiritual  relationships  as  not  to  recognise  such  things  as  sympathy 
and  antipathy  at  first  sight  between  human  beings  previously  un--, 
known  to  each  other." 

"I  mu9t  recognise  the  truth  of  what  I  have  myself  felt." 

**  Well  then,  just  believe  that  my  liking  for  Grace  Bridgenorth  la 
a  sympathy — an  elective  affinity — in  short,  what  in  plain  Boglish  is 
called  love  at  first  sight." 

^  I  will.  But  stiU,  Elizabeth — ^no  affection  should  be  indulged  to* 
the  ultimate  injury  of  its  object.  If  yoo^  take  the  girl  away  from 
this  place — ^from  home — ^parents — ** 

*' Very  true,  uncle.     1,  of  course,  take  upon  myself  a  heavy 
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responsibiliiy, — but  if  I  am  merelj  helping  Ghraoe  to  do  with  he^ 
paarenta'  consent;  what  she  would  otherwise  do  without  P" — 

''  In  that  case,  niece— Ah !  I  never  can  have  the  comfort  of  finding 
7011  out  in  an  act  of  selfishness.  Still,  I  rather  dread  jour  carrying 
this  rustic  beauty  up  to  town.  And  with  that  voice  of  hers — ^how 
many  hearts  do  you  calculate  she  will  pierce?  Byron  was  right, 
depend  upon  it — 

"  The  devil  hath  not  in  all  hii  quiver's  choice. 
An  arrow  for  the  heart  like  a  sweet  voice." 

"  I  do  not  see  why  the  devil  should  have  the  best  voices  assigned 
to  him.  Surely,  you  and  Byron  mig;ht  leave  a  few  to  recruit  the 
seraphic  choirs,  and  allow  G-race  Bridgenorth's  to  be  one." 

**  I  have  no  objection,  my  dear. — So  you  think  the  girl  has  strength 
of  head  enough  to  stand  against  the  temptations  of  a  town  life  and 
a  professional  life,  such  as  she,  if  I  understand  you  rightly,  desires 
for  herself." 

"  You  may  call  it  strength  of  head,  undo ;  I  call  it  natural  recti- 
tude, moral  principle— and  love  for  and  trust  in  GK>d  as  her  Father 
and  secure  rrotector.  Believe  me,  uncle,  Grace  Bridgenorth  is  not 
likely  to  go  wrong." 

"  I  will  s]»eak  to  Launcelot  about  it.  If  he  ararovea  of  your 
scheme,  and  if  her  mother  and  father  consent,  I  wiU  raise  no  more 
objections." 

^'Then  speak  to  Mr.  Launoelot  to-night,  undo;  and  to-mOTrow 
you  shall  go  with  me  to  consult  the  Bridgenorths  themselves." 

I  spoke  to  Launcelot  that  evening  on  the  subject.  At  first  he 
seemed  startled,  nay,  confounded.    From  the  few  words  he  said  I 

fathered  that  Grace's  departure  would  be  a  grief  to  him  personally — 
t  was  clear  to  me  that  he  was  attached  to  her.  But  with  his 
habitual  unselfishness  he  speedilv  turned  from  the  thought  of  his 
own  loss  and  began  to  consider  the  desirability  of  the  change  for  the 
girl  herself.  He  appeared  to  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  her  cha- 
racter, while  he  recognised  the  dan^^rs  to  which  she  would  be  exposed 
b]r  her  singular  beauty — ^her  inexperience — ^and  her  indefinite  position 
with  my  niece's  famdy.  More  than  all  he  dreaded,  as  a  country 
clergyman  would  be  siue  to  dread,  the  unknown  perils  of  a  woman's 
career  in  a  public  profession.  These,  I  endeavoured  to  persuade  him, 
were  far  fewer  than  he  imagined — ^not  more,  I  reckoned,  than  the 
perils  of  idleness,  vanify,  want  of  an  object  in  life,  and  want  of  in« 
dependence,  which  beset  the  lives  of  most  women.  Still,  he  was  not 
convinced ;  and  resigned  himself  to  the  utter  destruction  of  gentle- 
ness, modes^,  and  all  that  he  called  true  womanliness  in  his  rustic 
favourite — ^if  it  should  be  decided  that  the  plan  proposed  should 
be  carried  into  execution.  Again,  he  believed  that  her  musical  gift 
was  great.  His  nephew,  Baymond,  who  was  no  little  of  a  musician, 
and  who  had  taught  Grace  and  the  other  village  fi;irls  and  boys  to  sing 
in  the  church,  lu^  told  him  so.  fie  also  knew  that  she  had  begun  to 
desire  knowledge  and  means  of  improvement  beyond  her  reach.  A 
great  deal  of  mischief  had  been  done  six  months  before  by  Baymond, 
who  had  taken  half  a  dozen  of  the  Femdale  lads  and  lasses  (amons 
whom  Grace  was  one)  to  a  grand  musical  festival  at  a  cathednu 
town  some  twenty  miles  ofi*.     Grace  had  never  been  able  to  get  that 
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treat  out  of  her  head.  She  was  changed  since  then.  Perhaps,  if 
Miss  Graham's  kind  offer  were  to  be  refused,  the  girl  might  be 
indaced  to  take  some  step  of  her  own  accord. 

''Bid  I  know/'  he  asked,  ''what  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bridgenorth 
thought  of  the  proposal  P" — ^There  was  anxietj  and  curiositj  in  his 
tone. 

'*  No.  I  believed  that  as  jet  nothing  had  been  said  to  them  on 
tiie  matter.  Mj  niece  proposed  going  to  speak  with  Mrs.  Bridge* 
north  on  the  morrow.  1  was  to  accompany  ner.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  well  that  he  should  broach  the  subject  to  the  girl's  mother  first  ?" 
I  said  this,  remembering  how  much  importance  aU  the  Pemdalers 
attached  to  the  opinion  of  their  clergyman ;  and  that  few  of  them 
undertook  any  business  without  preyiously  considting  him.  I  was 
nther  suprised,  therefore,  when  Launcelot  replied — "  No.  He  would 
rather  not  broach  the  subject  to  Mrs.  Bridgenorth ;  he  would  rather 
hear  how  she  took  it  when  broached  by  Miss  Graham.  Did  I  think 
Miss  Graham  would  object  to  his  company  on  the  morrow  as  well 
as  mine  P  " 

I  replied  at  once  for  my  niece ;  who  would,  I  felt  sure,  be  heartily 
glad  to  have  the  clergyman  with  her  on  this  somewhat  formidabfe 
visit.  Therefore,  it  was  settled  that  in  the  afternoon  of  the  follow- 
ing day  Launcelot,  Elizabeth,  and  I  should  go  to  John  Bridgenorth's 
eottage. 

We  reached  it  at  the  appointed  time.  The  little  fix>nt  garden, 
alreadv  described,  looked  brilliant  in  the  August  sunlight,  as  we 
passed  up  the  narrow  pathway  to  the  porch.  Tne  door  opened  into 
a  passage  paved  with  slate ;  which  was  agreeably  cool  and  shady  after 
our  hot  walk.  At  the  other  end  of  the  passage  the  back  door  stood 
open ;  and  beneath  the  heavy  porch  I  caught  sight  of  the  distant 
Castle  Pell,  with  the  Porce,  and  the  first  winding  of  the  beck  on  its 
descent.  Framed  as  it  was  by  the  porch  and  doorway,  it  looked  like 
a  cabinet  picture.  I  would  have  given  n  hundred  guineas  to  transfer 
it,  as  it  then  looked,  to  the  canvas,  and  to  cany  it  away  with  me. 
At  a  touch  from  Elizabeth  I  turned  from  this  lovely  view  to  an 
open  door  on  the  right  hand  of  the  passage,  and  deBcended  with 
her  by  a  deep  step  into  a  large  low  room — the  howe  and  keeping 
room  of  John  Bridgenorth's  cottage. 

The  light  was  siu)dued  by  the  lowness  of  the  casement ;  but  near 
the  open  lattice  I  saw  Mrs.  Bridgenorth  spinning — ^for  as  vet  the 
power^looms  of  Manchester  had  not  crushed  the  me  out  of  all  those 
pretty  small  machines,  which  filled  up  the  busy  hours  of  cottage  maids 
and  matrons  forty  years  ago.  It  was  a  sort  of  modem  German 
picture — ^that  glimpse  at  Mrs.  Bridgenorth,  as  she  sat  by  the  low 
casement,  busy  at  ner  wheel,  with  tae  gold-green  sunlight  stream- 
ing just  round  about  her,  but  leaving  the  rest  of  the  room  in  shadow. 
It  was  but  a  glimpse ; — ^for  she  rose  as  we  entered  and,  pushing  aside 
her  wheel,  tomed  to  greet  us.  I  had  always  thought  her  a  tall 
woman.  Now,  beneath  that  low  ceiling,  her  height  seemed  majestic. 
I  had  wished  to  see  her  without  a  boimet  because  of  the  beauty 
of  her  hce — and  now  my  attention  was  attracted  from  that  to 
the  fine  outline  of  the  head — clearly  defined  as  it  was  by  the  close-* 
fitting  white  cap  and  the  neatly  braided  hair.  There  was  some-^ 
thing  betwixt  tne  quaker  and  the  nun  in  her  figure,  I  thought,  as 
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my  eye  glanced  over  her  black  stuff  gown  and  snowy  coif;  but 
tiiere  was  nothing  quakerish  or  cloistral  in  the  expression  of  her 
&ce  as  she  bent  her  head  to  her  yisitors.  She  was  evidently  unpre- 
pared for  them,  and  looked  from  my  niece  to  me  with  calm  sur- 
prise. When  her  eye  rested  on  the  vicar  its  expression  alt^ed. 
She  turned  to  look  for  her  daughter  and  said,  "  Grace,  set  chairs.** 

Grace  had  already  done  so,  and^  we  seated  ourselves.  Ghmce 
took  up  her  position  standing  beside  Elizabeth;  her  mother  sat 
down  again  in  the  chair  from  which  she  had  risen.  I  drew  my 
chair  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  window  that  I  might  admire  her 
at  my  ease.  Launcelot  sunk  quietly  into  a  seat  behind  her  and 
looked  to  Elizabeth  to  begin  the  conversation.  But  Mrs.  Bridge- 
north  spoke.  "I  am  sorry  my  husband  is  not  at  home,"  she  said, 
without  looking  at  any  one  in  particular;  "  you  have  come  to  speak 
of  Balph,  sir,*'  and  her  eyes  were  raised  to  my  face. 

*'  Not  exactly,  Mrs.  Bndgenorth,"  I  said ;  ''  though  I  should  be 
j^  to  have  a  few  words  about  him,  too.  The  met  is  we  have 
come  to  speak  to  you  about  another  of  your  children,"  and  I 
glanced  with  a  smile  at  her  daughter. 

"To  soeak  about  Grace  I"  And  there  was  both  surprise  and 
jdarm  in  her  voice  as  she  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  girL  Grace  returned 
her  mother's  look  and  blushed  crimson. 

*'  Do  ifou  want  to  leave  us,  too,  Grace  P  Is  not  Femdale  good 
enough  for  you  either  p"  There  was  bitterness  as  well  as  love  in  her 
voice. 

'*  Mother,"  said  Grace, "  do  not  speak  to.    It  is  not  that." 

**  Tell  me — ^what  is  this  P"  asked  Mrs.  Bridgenorth,  glancing  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  finally  turning  round  to  Mr.  Castlefort. 

He  spoke  very  gently — ^yet  as  one  having  authority.  "Do  not 
agitate  yourself  Mis.  Bridgenorth.  Grace  wishes  to  make  hersdf 
independent,  to  improve  herself,  to  see  more  of  the  world  than  ^e 
can  see  in  her  native  valley.  An  excellent  opportunitir  presents 
itself. ,  This  voung  lady.  Miss  Graham,  is  much  pleased  vnth  your 
daughter,  and  offers  to  take  her  to  London  as  her  personal  attendant 
4md  to  ffive  her  the  means  of  cultivating  her  talent  for  music,  by 
which  Grace  hopes  to  make  herself  independent." 

''And  to  live  away  from  Eemdale  always  P"  asked  the  mother 
iK>rrowfully. 

"  Oh  mother!  mother!"  sighed  Ghnce.  "What  can  I  say ?  It 
is  not  that  I  want  to  leave  you  and  father  and  every  one  here.  I 
«hall  come  back  often." 

"  What  will  your  father  say  P"  asked  the  mother  sadly. 

"  I  have  told  him. — He  says  I  may  go,  if  you  will  consent." 

"  /consent  p — ^To  lose  both  Balph  and  you — ^who  can  tell  what  will 
become  of  you,  in  that  great  worla  of  London  P" 

"  God  will  be  with  your  children  tiiere  as  here,"  said  a  serene 
▼oice  behind  her. 

She  started  and  looked  round.  "  Mr.  Castlefort,  is  it  you  who 
irould  urge  my  girl  to  this  step  ?  Do  you  encourage  her  as  you 
have  encouraged  Balph  P  He  is  a  man.  I  say  nothmg  against  hit 
going  away.    I  cannot  expect  to  keep  him  always  with  me." 

very  much 


"  Kor  could  you  expect  to  keep  your  daughter  at  home 
longer,"  I  interrupted.    "  Marriage  would  take  her  from 


you, 
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Mra.  Bridgenorth*a  hands  played  nenrouslj  inth  a  fold  of  her 
cown,  and  her  ejea  were  fixed  on  the  floor.  She  was  yerj  pale  and 
oer  boaoA  heaved  painfully.  Grace  sprang  forward  and  kndt  at  her 
mothei's  knees.  Elizabeth  now  advanced  and  laid  her  hands  on 
Mrs.  Bridgenorth's  shoulder.  The  poor  woman  looked  up  somewhat 
wildly  into  Elizabeth's  good,  sympathetic  face,  and  seemed  to  find 
comfort  there. 

"  Listen  to  me  for  a  few  moments,  my  dear  Mrs.  Bridgenorth. 
They  hare  not  told  you  all.  They  have  not  told  you  that  I  lave 
Grace." 

"Ah!" 

"  That  makes  some  difierence,  does  it  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes.  Tou  do  not  want  my  girl  to  wait  on  you  merely 
because  she  is  pretty  and  clever." 

"And  mother!  next  to  you  all  at  home,  I  love  Miss  Grraham— 
».  ^.,"  added  Ghrace  hurrieoly,  "after  Mr.  Caetlefort." 

"  So  you  see,"  continued  Elizabeth,  soothingly,  "  G-race  is  not 
going  out  to  a  mere  common  service.  I  am  ^in^  to  have  her  taught 
music — so  that  she  will  perhaps  be  able  to  sing  in  public — or  per- 
haps she  may  eive  lessons  or  become  organist  of  a  church*  Her 
fiather  thinks  she  is  right  to  wish  to  earn  her  own  bread." 

"  But  she  need  not  do  it,"  murmured  the  mother.  "  We  have 
enough  for  her.    Her  father  will  support  her  till  she  marries." 

"  But  she  may  never  marry.  She  may  not  be  able  to  marry  the 
man  she  loves.  This  often  happens  to  women — ^and  then  they  marry 
a  man  whom  they  do  not  love,  because  they  know  of  no  other  way 
of  providing  for  themselves.  "Would  it  not  be  better  to  live  single 
than  to  do  this  ?" 

"  Perhaps  it  would,"  whispered  Mrs.  Bridgenorth,  drawing  Grace 
towards  her  and  kissing  her  fair  forehead — "  yes— I  must  not  have 
my  Grace  deceive  any  man." 

"  Now,  I  promise  you  that  Grace  shall  learn  to  support  herself 
while  she  lives  with  me — ^that  she  shall  be  well  cared  for — ^that  you 
•hall  hear  of  and  firom  her  frequently — see  her  when  you  wish ;  that 
her  brother  Balph  shall  have  access  to  her  always." 

**  Ah !  Balph  will  be  there — near  her.  Does  Mr.  Seymour  live 
^th  your  father  and  mother,  Miss  Gh^ham  ?" 

"  Not  actually  in  the  same  house,  but  as  near  to  us  as  this  house 
is  to  the  vicarage." 

*^  And  this  is  what  you  have  had  on  your  mind  so  long,  Grace  P— 
Ton  have  been  wishing  to  get  away  from  home  these  many  months, 
while  I  have  been  trying  to  make  your  life  at  home  more  pleasant 
to  you  ?'*" 

There  was  something  in  her  mother's  tone  that  made  Qrace  weep. 
She  had  obtained  her  mother's  consent  to  her  departure — that  she 
jblt  secure  of — but  yet  she  wept.  Mrs.  Bridgenorth  caressed  and 
comforted  her — ^forgetting  her  own  grief.  Elizabeth  made  me  a 
ngn  and  I  retired  with  her  into  the  garden,  leaving  Launcelot  with 
the  mother  and  daughter. 

Half  an  hour  afterwards,  as  we  were  watching  the  eddies  in  the 
1)eck,  Gbaoe  came  lightly  towards  us  from  the  house,  with  her 
brother  Balph. 

"  Will  you  come  into  mother  once  more,  if  you  please,  Miss  Gbraham. 
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Sbe  will  be  much  obliged  if  jou  can  spare  her  a  little  time.  It  is 
quite  settled.    I  am  to  go. — ^And  yet  I  am  not  happy !" 

"  What  day  haye  you  finally  fixed  for  our  retarn  ?"  asked  Eliza- 
beth of  me.    '^I  must  tell  Mrs.  Bridgenorth." 

"  Friday  next — ^you  must  all  be  ready,  remember."  And  I  looked 
from  her  to  Grace  and  Balph,  who  made  an  obedient  motion  of  the 
head. 


And  on  the  following  Friday  Balph  Bridgonorth  and  his  sister  first 
left  their  quiet  valley  Ibr  the  great  world  and  its  work. 

(lb  he  continued,) 


THE  VALLEY  OF  ISKOE. 

To  the  east  of  tlie  yallej  of  Casbmire,  beyond  where  the  mountain  of  Haramok 
repotes  calmly  in  the  ekiee,  lies  another  yalley  yet  more  lovely  than  the  far-lamed 
yale  of  Caehmire.  Here,  amidst  all  that  is  brightest,  ricliest,  and  most  beautiful, 
has  the  mighty  Maharaj,*  the  father  of  the  Gknii,  placed  his  seat.  It  is  the 
centre  of  perfection-^tbe  dwelling  place  of  goodness — ^the  abode  of  honour, 
greatness,  and  power.  The  inhabitants  of  the  humbler  yalley  to  the  west,  speak 
of  the  gk)ry  and  magnificence  of  his  pelace»  but  none  attempt  to  describe  its 
beauty,  for  language  om  not  words  to  ao  so. 

Stimulated  by  noble  desires,  every  year  many  pilgrims  set  forth  from  C^hmire 
to  journey  thitfier,  but  the  greater  number,  deterred  by  the  dangers  of  the  way 
and  the  steepness  of  the  mountain,  or  allured  by  the  evil  genii  into  deceitful  bye 
ways  or  hidden  snares,  either  return  to  Cashmire  or  are  lost  upon  the  way.  They 
who  dimb  the  mountain  and  attain  an  entrance  into  the  vallev  of  the  BCaharaj,  are 
summoned  to  his  presence  to  receive  gifts  and  honours,  while  his  Gband  Vizier, 
£ben-dharr,  assigns  them  an  abode  suited  to  their  merits.  The  wars  which  had 
preceded  the  conquest  of  Cashmiie  by  Humayoon,  liad  induced  many  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  valley  of  Iskcr,  while  the  peace,  which  soon  after  ensued,  equally 
diminished  the  number  of  pilgrims.  As  age,  however,  at  length  seemed  to  foret^ 
the  death  of  tiie  sultan,  and  uie  dread  of  a  civil  war,  sneh  as  too  often  in  the  East 
ibUows  the  death  of  Princes,  impelled  the  Cashmeriana  once  more  to  remember 
the  refuge  which  offered  them  so  happy  an  asylum  from  the  evils  and  sorrowa 
of  WW.  

THE  TALE. 

Mirzi^Ahmed,  Amurath  and  Khan-el-Singhf,  kinsmen  and  descendants  of  the 
great  Timour,  having  passed  the  years  of  their  childhood  and  youth  together, 
resolved  to  perHram  mo  pilgrimage  to  the  valley  of  Iskor,  and  to  teat  the  truth  of 
all  that  vras  reported  of  the  wonderful  Haharaj.  Yet,  though  the  youths  thus  re- 
solved on  the  same  task,  the  spirit  and  motives  which  prompted  each  were  various 
and  opposite.  Mirsa  Ahmed,  devoted  to  the  admiration  of  beauty  and  goodness, 
longed  to  enter  into  a  r^cion  where  these  were  found  in  all  their  excellenoe.  Khan- 
el-Singh,  on  the  other  hand,  gigantic  in  stature^  and  consoious  of  superiority  in 
strength  and  activity,  only  thirsted  for  an  opportunity  to  duplay  his  scmerior  powers 
before  an  ■^^miring  world,  bv  exhibiting  the  ease  and  readinaas  with  which  be  would 
surmount  dangers  before  wnich  others  quailed  and  were  overcome.  But  Amurath,, 
alas,  poor  Amurath  !^without  a  reason  he  undertook  the  task — he  thought  not  of 
its  dangers,  he  mused  not  on  its  difficulties.  His  companions  had  said,  **  we  will 
go,"  and  while  his  thoughts  were  set  on  other  things,  he  said,  **  I  follow!  "  Oh 
Amurath!  Wheiefore  didst  thou  not  duly  reflect  ere  tboa  pranounood  the 
thoughtless  word  ?  It  were  no  disgrace  to  have  continued  in  thy  native  valley — it 

*  Orsal  Pfiaee.  t  The  Lioa  Prinee. 
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is  ibul  diahonoor  to  let  out  upon  a  jounej  and  b«  owencmd  and  perrerted  by 
ereiy  diiBculty  thou  meetest— it  is  base  shame  to  give  thy  word  and  hold  it 
not  last. 

The  momiag  of  departiire  had  amyed,  and  at  an  early  hour  Id  ins  was  on  his 
way.  He  preiented  himself  to  the  Emir  of  the  Kaharai,  who  was  appointed  to 
prepare  the  pilgrims  for  the  journey,  reeeiTed  from  him  the  sicnet  ring  which  was 
to  procure  him  aooess  to  the  palace,  listened  attentirely  to  the  directions  which 
were  giren  for  surmounting  the  dancers  of  the  road,  ami  with  a  calm,  thoughtful, 
and  hi^py  aspect,  addressed  himself  to  his  undertaking.  The  Emir  had  instructed 
him  in  tne  easiest  and  moat  direct  path,  yet  so  many  bye-ways  intersected  the 
road  in  all  directions,  that  he  would  constantly  haye  been  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed 
had  he  not  still  kept  his  eye  fixed  on  the  Peak  of  Haiamuk ;  yet  this  was  often 
obcured,  and  with  the  utmost  oaution  he  was  still  occasionally  betrayed  into  the 
wrong  direction.  Ho  always,  however,  speedily  disooyered  his  mistake,  when 
with  a  patient  and  cheerful  resolution  he  retraced  his  way,  watching  till  the 
elouds  ckared  from  off  the  summit  of  the  mountain ;  then,  with  his  cleajr  up-turued 
cyeonoe  more  fixed  upon  that  guiding  point,  proceeded  ateadily  along.  Within 
oos  day  of  the  period  usually  oocupi^  m  the  journey,  he  arriyed  in  sight  of  the 
TiJe  of  Iskor.  Notwitlistanding  his  anxiety  to  proceed,  he  waited  the  aniyal  of 
his  old  companions,  ere  he  announced  himseli  to  the  eunuch  who  ia  appointed  there 
to  reoeiye  the  pilgruns,  and  transport  them  across  the  chasm  that  separates  the 
mountain  firom  the  opposite  yaUey. 

A  day  and  a  night  nsd  passed  ere  either  was  seen,  when  afc  length  he  disooyered 
the  plume  of  Khfm-el-Singh,  waving  proudly  as  he  strode  haughtily  along,  leaping 
from  rock  to  rock,  or  stridmg  up  the  steep  ascent  with  an  ease  which  would  have 
won  universal  admiration,  nad  ih>t  his  proud,  disdainful  mien  converted  the 
^ehnff  into  disgust.  A  slight  flush  of  indignation  passed  over  his  face  when  he 
behela  his  companion  alrcMy  at  the  summit  i  vet,  notdeignmg  to  notice  the  dr- 
oomstanoe^  after  a  careHess  salute  he  suggested  that  ther  should  present  themselves 
to  the  Eunuch  Golun,  and  proceeded  immediately  to  the  palace  of  the  Maharaj. 

*'Thou  art  too  hasty,  brother,"  replied  Mirsa-Ahmed,  '^Amurath  is  not 
yet  in  sight,  we  must  stay  his  arrival." 

.  *' Amurath  hath  doubtleBS  turned  back  ere  this,"  said  Singh.  **  I  did  not  depart 
till  four  hours  after  thee,  yet  I  passed  him  ere  the  sun  was  at  noon,  and  when  I 
stayed  for  refreshment  at  sun  down,  I  beheld  him  at  a  great  distance  bdow,  and 
on  another  track." 

"  Then  he  may  not  arrive  for  some  days»  yet  there  is  here  sufficient  to  enter- 
tain us  while  we  await  his  coming." 

.  "  And  meanest  thou  that  we^  who  have  so  speedily  and  well  performed  the 
journey,  should  stay  the  pleasure  of  a  loiterer?"  asked  Khan*td-Singh  with 
indignation. 

"He  has  been  our  companion  through  life,"  replied  Mina-— "let  us  enter 
together  into  the  presence  of  the  Mahan^,  thou  knowest  he  is  timid  even  before 
the  presence  of  his  fellow  men,  though  bold  to  meet  danger ;  how  then  might  he 
be  over-awed  to  enter  alone  before  the  mighty  presence  of  the  Father  of  the 
Genii?" 

*«Though  art  too  pitifrO,"  lepUed  El.Singh.  <*  Let  us  hasten  to  Golun  that  we 
may  be  conducted  to  the  palace  against  noon." 

**  I  stir  not  hence  without  Amurath,  while  there  exists  a  hope  of  his  appearingi 
so  help  me  Allah !"  replied  Mirza  calmly  yet  firmly. 

"Then  £ueweU!  I  will  not  for  a  truant  forfoit  my  due  reward,"  said  El- 
Singh  as  he  proceeded  towards  the  tower  of  Sahib  Qiir,  which  protected  the  pass. 
Knocking  loudly  at  the  portal,  he  demanded  to  be  instantly  conducted  to  Gblun^ 
and  by  hun  led  on  to  the  palace  of  the  Maharaj.  "Know,**  said  the  Imaun,  who 
stands  for  ever  at  the  gate,  **  that  three  moons  are  permitted  to  the  pilgrims  from 
the  time  they  depart  fi^m  Cashmire,  ere  the  portals  of  Mahany  be  for  ever  dosed 
against  them.  They  who  deoart  as  companions  must  be  admitted  together^ 
linless  any  linser  beyond  the  allotted  time.  Not  then,  till  the  three  moons  be  ex- 
pired, canst  thou  appear  before  mv  master  without  thy  brother.  Happy  Mirzal 
whose  own  heart  hath  prompted  tnee  to  await  his  conungl  " 

Having  heard  these  words,  Khan-el-Singh  returned  to  his  companion,  whom  ho 
found  occupied  in  exploring  the  r^on,  and  seeking  out  all  that  was  beautiful  to 
indulge  his  mind  witii  the  contemplation  of  their  perfections. 

VOL.  m.  p 
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ORice  paflied  on— 'dayi  wo«fcs— two  mooiu-^siid  the  ihnd  htd  iMgnn  to  wane, 
jet  no  tmee  df  Anmraw,  no  indiartion  of  his  appFoaoh.  The  indignant  impatiBDo» 
of  Khan  began  to  subside,  with  the  certainty  tliat  his  delay  ooiud  not  now  be 
much  prolong,  while  the  anxiety  of  Mina  became  painfolly  intense,  as  the  hope 
whicdi  had  hitherto  supported  him  b^^ean  to  yield,  bay  after  day,  and  hoar  after 
hour  was  his  gaie  directed  to  ereiT  point  by  which  he  could  possibly  i^proaeh. 
How  often  was  the  wing  of  the  rulture  or  the  eagle  mistaken  for  the  erest  of  h» 
turban,  or  the  wannffOT  his  scarf  <  How  frequently  did  the  cry  of  some  wild 
animal  become  transnmned  into  his  call  for  aid !  Alas,  alas !  there  are  but  three 
days  more  Amuxath,  hasten,  or  the  portals  of  the  Genii's  beaTen  are  closed  on 
thee  lor  ever. 

Another  day  had  pasaed— >the  sun  of  the  second  was  hastenuig  downwards  to  the 
horiion — ^the  proud  tChan-el-Singh  was  exulting  in  the  prospect  of  to-morrow'e 
triumph— Miraa  Ahmed  wept. 

The  prospect  of  beholdbig  the  beauty,  and  inhaling  the  perfection  of  th9  migh^ 
Genius,  could  not  still  his  regrets  for  the  fate  of  his  brother.  A  spirit  of  beautiful 
hut  doubtful  aspect  passed  in  its  flight  across  the  rale,  and  ofFersd  the  mourner 
the  cup  of  obUvion.  **  Drink  and  forest  thy  cares,  hearen  will  be  thine  to* 
morrow  I"  **  My  cares  will  be  forgotten  in  the  presence  of  the  Haharaj "  he 
replied.  **  The  remembrance  of  my  brot  her  shall  hnser  with  me  through  eternity 
— -hence,*'  and  he  dashed  the  cup  aside  as  hope  glided  swiftly  past  on  an  errand  of 
merqv — a  plume  from  her  pinion  fell  at  his  feet,  and  ere  he  had  taken  and  twined 
it  in  his  crest,  the  last  ray  of  the  departing  sun  was  reflected  on  the  jewelled 
turban,  and  shone  on  the  snowy  scarf  of  Amnrath. 

For  a  moment  pleasuie  and  astomshment  withheld  Mirsa  from  hastening  to 
embrace  him.  Pale,  dejected,  with  a  weary  though  resolute  step,  he  seemed 
mlike  the  apparently  passive,  thoughtless  youth  from  whom  he  had  so  latelr  parted*. 
Yet,  notwitlistanding  his  dejection,  there  was  an  unconscious  dignity  in  his  mien 
and  a  noble  glanoe  in  the  eye,  which  had  often  shrunk  before  that  of  a  maiden  or  a 
slaTC,  that  filled  the  mind  of  Ahmed  with  unbounded  pleasure,  as  it  seemed  to 
invest  with  some  lineaments  of  beauty  the  onco  ignoble  form  of  his  brother. 

The  haughty  El-Khan  saluted  him  with  reproaches  aa  he  adranoed,  and  without 
allowing  hun  a  moment  for  repose,  or  to  adjust  his  disordered  garments,  urged 
that  they  should  now,  without  farther  delay,  present  themsdvea  to  Golun. 

^  It  cannot  be,"  interposed  Mirza ;  '*  seest  thou  not  how  our  brother  is  weaiy  and 
oppressed  with  trarel ;  behold  the  disorder  of  his  garb  :  he  shall  repose  to-night». 
vniile  I  arrange  and  repair  his  robe  and  vest,  and  at  early  dawn  shall  we  proceed 
to  Sahib*Gur7' 

'*  Thou  art  kind  and  good,  mj  brother,"  replied  Amurath,  **  but  I  dread  delay— 
I  dread  to  linger  lonser  near  tlie  scene  of  so  many  dangers.  I  must  cast  myself' 
as  I  am  at  the  feet  of  the  mighty  MUiarai,  and  implore  his  mercy.  Far,  fiu*  haTO 
I  wandered  from  the  path  he  has  assigned,  his  pOgnms ;  yet  will  I  txy  his  meroy. 
Happy,  happy  are  ye  who  hare  escaped  the  dangers  and  the  tonrows  ^at  I  hafe 
mshed  to  meet  !** 

«  Be  comf  irted,"  said  Mirza,  **  a  bright  mom  shall  dawn  upon  us  speedQy. 
Let  us,  since  thou  art  willing,  hasten  onward." 

Amurath  bowed  oonsent,  but  the  great  thought  passed  through  his  mind  that 
he  was  about  to  appear  before  the  glorious  fiither  of  the  Genii,  surrounded  by  hia 
fpotless  sons,  ana  he  stayed  and  Dngered,  tiU  again  cheered  by  the  encouraging 
Toioe  of  Mirsa. 

Reader,  shall  we  turn  back  to  trace  the  wanderings  of  Amurath,  and  search 
oat  the  cause  of  his  delay  ?  Come  then  with  me,  if  thou  wonldst  leam  wisdom' 
iicip  another's  fkll ;  but  if  thou  wonldst  glory  in  thine  own  superiority,  or  despiao 
^U»  ^ithine  heart,  henoe !  lest  a  word  of  the  tale  should  fidl  upon  thine 


-^  ^T  ^*  ^       ma^t  readily  discern,  this  path  winds  regaiaify  townda 

^  •luinh.v'''*^  aoFhenrauiak ;  it  is  perhaps  somewhat  longer,  yet  muca  leitfiitigaiDg 
^**i  ST!!!/'' fltf  ?  -ntbythelaoeoft£emountanu'» 
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**Th«i  D0ed not  eonoem  thee,**  aaid  the  Utfte  nan;  "I  asn  ftaniBh  thee  with 
ftn  enet  coonlerpsit ;  the  jeweb,  it  is  tTa%  vre  not  genfune,  hut  the  differenoe 
oinnot  be  dieeemed ;"  and  he  fixed  on  him  an  inquiring  look,  whieh  wat  too  readily 
mponded  to  by  Amurafch,  who  gave  no  other  reply ;  yet  the  glance  of  intelKgeaoe 
that  passed  between  them,  and  told  how  readily  he  oouM  consent  to  the  impostany 
plainly  diowed  how  easy  a  nctiin  he  might  become  to  the  insidious  design  of  an 
enemy.  Again  their  eyes  met  as  he  took  the  ring  from  Golatii,  and  a  snule,  like 
his  own,  of  traaeherous  sweetnees,  in  the  eyo  and  lip  of  Amamth,  was  the  best 
HBward  he  eould  ofihr  for  the  guilty  gift.  Oh,  base  Amiuath!  oan'st  thou  stain 
Cfay  noUe  blood,  and  bring  dishonour  on  tiiy  race  by  fidsehood  and  deoeitP 
Shame,  shame  to  the  son  of  Timour ! 

He  turned  gaily  on  the  way  indie  ited  by  Gokth,  and  for  soma  hoars  pursued 
lbs  path  without  onoe  directing  his  eye  towards  the  peak  of  the  mountain,  t9 
ascertain  if  he  was  in  the  right  oourse.  There  was  much  indeed  to  engage  hm 
attention.  Here  the  way  was  strewn  with  flowen — there  it  led  through  delici« 
ons  groves,  where  erery  luxury  was' profusely  spread:  the  ohontries,  at  eon* 
venient  distances,  as  they  resounded  with  the  sounds  of  mit-th  and  revelry,  invited 
to  frequent  repose ;  numerous  fellow  travellers,  crowding  in  the  same  frequented 
paths,  shortened  the  tedium  of  the  way,  the  greater  part  of  whom,  gay  and  happy  at 
neart,  contrasted  with  the  dark  aspect  and  assumed  levity  of  Amurath ;  a  shade 
vested  upon  his  brow — his  ^^ty  was  fictitious— his  smiles  were  feigned- 
he  was  in  all  things  artificial  Thus  had  some  weeks  been  passed,  while  Amurath, 
forffctfttl  of  his  object,  turned  towards  each  path  that  sittracted  his  attention, 
or  if  asked  of  his  destination,  cai^riessly  replied,  *'to  the  summit  of  Hanmuk!" 
m  he  journeyed  heedlessly  a^ng. 

He  thus  proceeded,  till  one  cUiy  on  turning  an  angle  of  a  winding  path,  which 
led  down  to  some  tepid  springs,  ne  was  accosted  by  a  youth  whom  he  had  not  seen 
-for  some  time  previous  to  his  departure  from  Oashmire,  who,  obserring  the  signet 
ring,  sainted  him  as  a  pilgrim,  wishing  him  a  happy  joumey.  He  talked  much 
about  the  way,  praiied  him  for  his  courage  in  entering  on  so  hasardous  an  enter* 
prise,  and — ^unsuspicious  of  the  fraud — admired  the  ring  which  he  wore  as  a  badge 
of  pilgrimage. 

A  cfarker  shade  passed  over  the  countenance  of  Amurath,  which  was  chased  by 
a  burning  blush  of  shame,  and,  for  the  first  time,  he  paused  t')  muse  upon  his 
course.  His  companion,  scarcely  observing  this,  passea  on  after  renewed  wishes  of 
snooess ;  but  the  dark  consdonsness  of  his  guilt  staggered  him  in  his  path,  aad 
the  hasty  resolution  crossed  his  mind  of  reineiag  his  steps  and  abandoning  • 
road  which,  however  many  its  allurements,  he  well  knew  was  widely  asunder  from 
ffae  path  he  had  meant  to  follow.  But  there  was  much  to  hinder  this.  Oh» 
Ammuth,  it  is  hard  to  retrace  our  steps — ^yet,  the  longer  delayed,  the  greater 
grows  the  difieulty .  Oh !  Amurath,  it  is  base  to  abaBdon  a  noble  enterprise;  it  is 
foul  shame  to  stoop  to  deceit. 

For  three  davs  he  stayed  irresolute,  nay,  had  half  resoked  to  retrace  his  road^ 
when  GhjJath,  tne  gay  ola  man  who  had  directed  him  by  this  route,  appeared,  and 
dissipating  all  his  better  resolutions,  proposed  to  accompany  him  for  some  little 
distttiee. 

At  length  the  region  b^gan  to  assume  a  different  aspect.  The  trees  and  phmta 
became  fewer  and  less  beautiful,  and  frequently  wore  an  unhealthy  appearance ; 
the  streams,  which  had  formeriy  meandered  between  verdant  banks^  now  rushed 
over  and  amidst  bare  and  rugged  rocks.  The  country  was  less  poptdons — ^the 
VRvld  looked  cold— dangers  were  gathering  around.  He  turned  to  his  guide  for 
counsel^  but  Golath  had  disappeared.  'Siffkt  and  tempest  came  on  together ;  bat» 
ae  if  impelled  by  some  invisible  power,  Amurath  still  pursued  his  way,  thouvb 
new  dangers  appeared  at  every  step,  till  the  noise  of  a  rushing  torrent  rose  fearfnOy 
above  the  roarmg  of  the  storm,  while  a  bright  blase  of  lightning  showed  him  tluit 
he  stood  on  the  brink  of  the  preeipice,  past  whose  base  the  aagiy  stream  waa 
ittihmg.  It  was  a  feaifhl  moment — ^his  heart  sickened,  and  his  oouiaffe  died 
within  him;  but  hours  had  to  be  thus  passed  without  succour  er  relin.  The 
darkness  deepened— it  was  midnight.  A  loud  crash  among  the  rocks— a  moment's 
.panse— and  men  the  splashing  fsU  of  their  huge  firagments  in  the  tonent,  as  the 
a^jaoent  preciniee  gave  way,  lent  fresh  pvooft  of  his  danger;  hii  knees  trembled, 
asid  he  wonld  have  fiiUen  into  the  ftaiM  deptli  beneath,  had  he  not  been  seised  by 
a  bind,  iHiile  a  sadden  bunt  of  lig^t  shone  around  the  being  who  datpdned  him* 
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*'  Who  art  thod,  mocialt  who  thua  tremUest  at  theie  dangen  ?  "  said  the  apirit.* 
**'  if  thy  oonnge  could  lead  thee  into  suoh  perils,  let  it  Buatain  thee  amidst  them." 

**  I  am  a  pil^im  to  the  yalley  of  the  Malianj  (replied  Amuralh),  and  journeying 
towards  the  peak  of  Hanunuk.  Night  and  tempest  have  overtaken  me.  Hero^ 
Qenhis,  lead  me  to  a  place  of  shelter  t" 

The  Qeniua  fixed  on  the  pilgrim  a  calm,  inquiring  gase.  ^  Mortal,"  ahe  said* 
**  presume  not  to  attempt  to  deoeiTe  am.  lliou  knoweth  well  that  this  path  leads 
not  to  the  glorious  summit  of  Haramuk."  Amurath  was  silent.  *'Amurath, 
listen  to  me.  I  am  the  chosen  daughter  of  Maharaj,  and  wait  continually  at 
hi*  right  hand.  Presume  not  to  deceive  me — thou  couldst  not.  Didst  thou  not 
know  that  Gk>lath  led  thee  astray  ?  I  know  thou  didst.  He  is  my  foe,  and  oon« 
finoally  endeavouia  to  seduce  the  aUegianoa  of  my  foUowers.  I  saw  that  he  had 
marked  thee  for  his  prey ;  I  knew  the  force  of  his  stratagems,  and  I  resolved  to 
oppose  his  wiles.  Amurath,  Allah  loves  thee,  and  heard  my  petition  when  I 
craved  permission  to  descend  to  thy  rescue.  Once  has  my  hand  been  extended  to 
save  thee,  such  aid  1  cannot  bring  again,  but  I  am  permitted  to  point  out  the  way 
that  will  lead  to  the  high-road  by  which  thy  oompanions  have,  h>ng  since,  gained 
the  peak :  but  the  time  is  short.  Three  moons  were  acoOTded  thee  for  thy 
journey ;  two  are  past,  and  the  third  wanes ;  thou  hast  no  moments  to  spare ;  yet  I 
w31  not  conceal  that  great  danoers  await  thee,  great  difficulties  must  be  surmounted 
era  thou  canst  ciitricale  thysell  firom  thy  present  position.  Hast  thou  courage  to 
meet  these?" 

**  I  have  never  been  esteemed  a  coward,"  replied  he. 

^  I  know  it :  thou  art  not  weak.  Allah  formed  thee  strong  and  courageous,  yet 
how  hast  thou  employed  his  ilgifts  t"  Yet  despite  the  enervating  nature  of  the 
climate  through  which  thou  hast  paat,  and  the  luxuries  on  which  thou  hast  banq;net- 
ted,  thou  hast  still  strength  sufficient  to  achieve  a  mighty  tadc — a  task  which  now  no 
common  resolution  ooum  accomplish.  But,  oh  Amurath !  the  joys  of  my  Cither's 
ralley  will  richly  repay  for  all  Shall  I  see  thee  tihe  prey  of  my  enemy,  or 
shall  I  behold  another  subject  in  the  palace  of  Hahaiaj  ?  Beflect  ere  thou  speakest ; 
I  may  point  the  way  if  thou  wilt  undertake  the  journey.^  Wilt  thou  be  my  son  or 
GoUth^ssUve?" 

A  troubled  shade  of  deep  and  painM  thought  settled  on  the  pilgrim's  brow, 
while  he  revolved  the  scenes  of  the  past  and  i&  hopes  of  the  future ;  the  former 
how  effeminate,  base,  and  unmanly ;  the  latter,  how  worthy  the  mighty  energies  of 
tiie  noblest  heme  whom  Allah  has  placed  upon  the  earth— a  brave  man.  He 
thought  long  and  deeply  over  all,  ere  he  replied,  "  Thine,  mercUul  Genius  f 

**  BjMt  thou  weighed  the  dangers  ?"  she  inquired. 

*'  So  far  as  mortal  can.  But  when  th^  are  surmounted,  how  shall  I  procuxe 
admission  to  the  presence  of  the  Maharaj  ? 

**  Thou  hast  bat  to  present  the  ring  which  tiiou  received  on  oommenoing  thy 
journey." 

.  A  dark  flush  overspread  the  features  of  Amurath,  as  he  heard  these  words.  He 
looked  upon  the  counterfeit  jewel  and  an  ashy  paloiees  succeeded :  tiie  ray  of  hope 
which  haid  beamed  waa  exchanged  for  the  midnight  of  the  darkest  despair ;  his  eye 
was  fixed  immoveablv  on  the  gulph  below ;  the  cup  of  happiness  seemed  only  to 
have  been  presented  that  he  might  feel  his  ruin  more  intensely ;  but  the  compas- 
sion of  the  Qenius  waa  not  yet  exhausted. 

**  I  know  it,"  said  she ;  '*  I  read  in  thy  countenance  the  shameful  tale  that  thou 
hast  stooped  to  deceit — that  the  Son  of  Timour  hath  debased  his  race  by  dis- 
honesty. If  thou  art  my  follower,  cast  the  base  gew^w  into  yonder  stream! 
better  appear  before  Maharaj  even  as  thou  art,  than  with  the  forged  coin  of  fio- 
titious  Yutue."  Amurath  obeyed,  and  casting  the  ring  into  the  stream,  the  dark 
-ahade,  which  had  so  long  hung  over  his  brow  was  dispelled,  while  the  brightneas  of 
his  companion's  countenance  became  reflected  upon  his  own.  **  Yes,  my  son,"  con- 
tinued she^  '*  I  see  that  thou  art  worthy  of  my  care:  thou  shajlt  yet  add 
honours  to  thy  noble  house.  Receive  fiom  me  the  signet,  without  which  thou 
oouldflt  not  i^pear  before  my  fiither." 

**  And  thou  (nardon  me,  Genius),  how  without  this  canst  thou  procure  admission 
on  thy  return  ?'^ 

**By  my  word!"  she  replied,  with  dignity;  *<none  ever  question  its  veracity.*' 
-Amurath  for  the  first  time  looked  up,  and  beheld  **  Truth,*'  inscribed  in  plain 
dfincters  upon  her  broad  bright  brow.    *<  I  may  stay  no  longer,  Amurath ;  the 
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ugnjl  for  mj  xetum  is  loanded  on  l^rii.  In  the  morning  tludt  thou  peroeiye 
adore,  white  as  the  snows  of  Hindoo  Uoosh;  observe  her  flight,  and  she  shall 
lead  thee  into  a  place  of  safety;  farewell  I'*  The  light  which  surrounded  her 
yaniflhectxwaj,  and  Truth  soared  upward.  But  the  morning  had  dawned,  and 
the  sun  was  hunying  on  with  the  light  of  day.    The  tempest  was  passing  away. 

Wherefore  should  I  pursue  the  course  of  Amurath  ?  The  ambassador  of 
Truth  became  his  guide,  and  he  followed  in  her  track.  Often,  when  wearied  with 
trayel  and  out-worn  with  toil,  would  the  recollection  of  the  ohontriee  which 
had  afforded  him  shelter  and  lodging,  on  a  less  arduous  path,  rush  upon  his  mind, 
and  inyite  him  to  return :  but  in  Tain — ^he  only  nerved  nimself  for  fresh  exertions, 
and  hastened  steadily  along.  The  dangers  and  difficulties  he  surmounted  are  not 
ciyen  me  to  telL  On  what  mortal  mind  can  justly  weigh  the  suffering  of  anotiier  ? 
jCaharai  looked  down  from  his  throne ! 

The  departing  day  had  blended  intp  twilight,  and  twilight  just  fitded  into  night 
as  the  thxve  pilgrims  presented  themselyes  at  the  gate  of  Sahib-Gur.  The  portal 
was  opened  by  a  mute  habited  in  white,  who  conducted  them  along  yarious  wind- 
ing passages,  a  few  of  which  were  dimly  lighted,  while  the  greater  part  were 
immersed  in  the  deepest  gloom,  until  they  reacned  a  large  chamMr,  where  Golan, 
seated  on  a  throne  of  black  polished  iyory,  receiyed  the  guests  in  silence.  His 
countenance  was  stem  and  inexorable,  and  to  Khan-el-Singh  eyen  seemed  terxificy 
though  Mina  imagined  that  his  fSoatures  softened  almost  into  a  smile,  as  he  ap« 
proached  him  with  respect  unmingled  with  fear.  "  Depart,"  said  Cblun,  to  the 
mute  who  had  conducted  them  before  him.  The  slave  obeyed,  and  a  shuddering 
thrill  passed  through  the  hearts  of  the  pilgrims  as  they  found  themselyes  alone 
in  the  presence  of  the  dark  stem  being.  He  arose,  and  approaching  a  casement 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  chamber  from  where  thmr  had  entered,  beckoned  them 
to  follow.  They  obeyed  in  silence,  Khan-el-Singh  lingering  in  the  rear.  The 
casement  opened  as  they  adyanced,  and  Gk>lun  pointed  downward  into  a  dark, 
deep  abyss,  which  all  the  northern  side  of  the  citadel  overlooked.  The  gloom  of 
the  chamber  seemed  converted  into  day,  as  they  looked  upon  that  ebon  gulph, 
were  all  was  still,  silent,  hushed ;  while  a  breathing  of  wind  that  passed  through 
the  chamber  with  a  heavy  sigh,  added  to  the  awfuness  of  the  silence  without. 

** Behold  the  pass,"  said  Golun,  as  he  pointed  to  the  gloomy  space;  " ye  must 
pass  the  gulph.  Gome  hither,  mortals,"  and  he  extended  a  liand  on  either  side* 
which  restea  on  the  younger  pilgrims.  Khan-el-Sigh  lingered  behind.  The  touch 
was  cold — icy-cold.  He  led  them  to  the  casement — to  the  edge  of  the  abyss.  Qian* 
el-Singh  followed  involuntarily — his  eye  glared  wildly — his  hair  stiffened. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  gulph  was  passed. 


The  pilgrims  stood  in  the  glorious  palace  of  the  Haharaj,  in  the  vast  ante- 
ehambor,  whose  doors  stand  ever  open,  and  whose  eastern  portal  faces  the  throne 
of  the  Father  of  the  G^ii.  They  awaited  the  summons  to  his  footstool.  And 
Mirza-Ahmed  P  He  lived,  he  breathed,  in  the  presence  of  the  being  on  whose  beauty 
he  had  longed  to  gaze,  within  the  closest  circle  of  that  exceOence  whose  wicfe 
influence  extends  to  the  remotest  boundaries  of  earth — ^he  beheld  its  embodied 
form.  Words  could  not  tell  the  deep  intensity  of  delight  with  which  he  gaaed 
upon  the  mighty  one ;  the  wonders  and  magnificence  of  all  around  had  no  power 
to  divert  his  ^e  for  a  moment — he  sank  involuntarily  upon  his  knees — ^it  was  indeed^ 
s  reality;  he  looked  on,  he  lived  before  the  Maharaj. 

And  Amurath,  he  too  was  happy,  yet  not  entirely  lo.  As  the  man  rescued  from 
ihe  perils  of  shipwreck,  who,  though  rejoicing  in  his  deliverance,  cannot  in  the 
moment  forget  the  horrors  fiom  which  he  has  just  escaped,  so  the  recollection  of 
the  moumfol  past  still  lingered  in  his  breast ;  yet  his  features,  which  expressed  • 
melancholy  gladness,  seemed  to  have  caught  a  ray  of  the  beauty  which  pervaded 
all  around.  It  may  have  been  that  the  Genius  looked  upon  him— it  may  have 
been  that  a  gleam  of  the  light  which  shone  on  Mirza*s  countenance  was  reflected 
back  on  his,  as  he  rested  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder.  He  too  looked  not  upon 
the  marvels  around,  yet  neither  did  his  downcast  eye  ever  turn  towards  the 
Maharaj. 
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Klkatt-et-Sbeli,  oh  the  other  band,  as  he  stood  a  little  ia  adnmce  of  his  oom- 
panions,  tumea  qaioklT  firom  one  object  of  attnotion  to  aoother,  and  gased  on  all 
with  the  proud  mien  of  the  conqueror  who  contemplates  the  spoil  which  his  prowess 
haa  acquired.  He  too  might  have  a  form  and  countenance  to  be  admired,  yet 
not  to  be  dwelt  npoa  with  pleasure ;  the  proud  d'^ity  of  his  bearing  m^ght 
attract  the  eje,  but  its  sdilsh  coldness  could  not  allure  its  stay. 

While  each  was  thtto  occupied,  Mirsa  was  aionsed  from  his  contemplation  by  a 
herald,  who  adranced  to  command  him  to  approach  the  throne  of  Maharaj,  and 
receiye  the  award  of  liis  deeds.  Be  aroee  from  his  knees,  and  with  a  noble  con- 
fidence followed  the  steps  of  the  herald,  who  conducted  him  to  the  footstool  of 
tiie  mij^hty  judge. 

•*  My  snn,"  stiid  the  GMnius,  "wherefore  didst  thou  desire  an  entrance  here?" 

**  That  I  might  dwell  in  the  laud  where  beauty  and  exoellenoe  inhabit,  oh 
mat  Maharaj — that  I  might  live  in  thy  presence  and  beoome  thy  son,"  replied 
Mirta. 

'*  And  thou  art  worthy  to  be  so,**  said  the  Genius;  ^  thou  art  worthy  of  honour, 
lor  thou  hast  nerer  fallen.  Eben-Dhar,*'  he  continued,  addressing  his  Qrand 
Yizier,  **  let  it  be  proclaimed  aloud  that  Mirza* Ahmed  hath  acquired  thp  spotless 
crown  of  him  who  hath  nerer  strayed.  Beceire  it  at  his  hands,  my  son,  and  the 
future  f-halt  testify  how  well  worthy  of  the  perils  thou  hast  surmounted  is  an 
entrance  here/'  Ahmed  bent  low  and  kissed  the  footstool  of  the  throne  ere  he 
retired  with  Eben-Dhar;  aeain  he  looked  upon  the  countenance  of  the  Maharaj 
as,  with  a  majestic  voice,  the  mighty  Gemus  him<elf  summoned  Amurath  into 
his  presence.  It  was  an  unwonted  thinj;.  The  herald,  who  fulflllod  this  office, 
rerolred  his  late  actions  to  disco'-er  if  he  liad  offended;  doubt  and  surprise  were 
depicted  on  every  countenance;  some  predicted  a  good,  but  more  an  eril  fate 
awaiting  Amcrath.  The  mighty  voice  had  spoken,  and  with  a  hvmbling  step 
Amurath  obeyed. 

*'  My  son,'*  said  Mahany,  while  encouragement  was  blended  with  the  awful 
dignity  of  his  voice,  "be  not  fearful,  but  look  upon  me.*' 

Amurath  looked  upwar'ls,  and,  for  the  first  time,  beheld  that  countenance  on 
which  he  who  has  once  gazed  must  often  turn  to  gaze  again.  They  who  have 
Men  it,  wonder  wherein  lies  the  secret  of  the  attraction  ;  some  say  it  is  the  power, 
some  the  excellence,  some  the  beauty  of  the  Marahaj  that  draws  all  eyes  towards 
him  :  but  it  is  not  these — no— It  is  his  lots — the  love  that  pervades  the  heart 
of  the  great  on<;:  love,  deep,  earnest,  boundless, — pASsiovLXfis.  Amurath  looked 
upon  him  and  his  fears  vanished :  the  love  with  which  the  great  one  beheld  him 
filled  the  heart  of  his  adorer,  while  he  fell  upon  his  knees  and  clasping  hin  hands 
exclaimed,  "  Oh,  great  father  of  men  and  Genii,  thou  knowest  all,  thou  knowest 
my  wanderings,  my  errors,  my  rebellion,  the  deceit  with  which  I  would  have 
imposed  even  upon  thee — canst  thou  pardon  ?" 

"  These  may  oe  forgiven,  but  thou  hast  turned  others  aside — this  is  fearful 
guilt,"  said  the  judge ;  **  here  wouldst  thou  do  the  same." 

'*  Allah  forbid  I"  ejaculated  the  suppHant,  while  a  tear  rolled  down  his  cheek. 
(The  Princess  Imenee,  who,  kneeling  at  the  footstool,  was  weaving  jewels  in  a 
•crown  o^  gold,  caught  it  as,  tranformed  into  a  diamond,  it  fell  at  her  side,  and 
wove  it  into  the  crest,  wliile  another  from  her  own  fair  lid,  as  it  fell  upon  her 
work,  shone  with  the  milder  glow  of  a  pearl  by  its  side.)  The  dark  memories  of  the 
guilty  past,  as  they  revolved  rapidly  through  his  mind,  had  gathered  into  that  one 
bright  bitter  drop,  and  as  it  fell  the  sting  which  had  embittered  eveiy  joy  was 
wrenched  from  his  heart.  But  oh,  the  intense  anguish  of  the  moment,  as  the  griefs 
and  crimes  of  years  concentrated  in  that  speck  of  time.  Oh,  let  not  the  wise  sow 
the  seeds  of  such  a  pang ;  and  the  rash,  who  have  scattered  them,  stay  their  hand, 
that  they  add  not  to  the  bitterness  of  a  moment  whose  least  anguish  is  almost  toa 
much  for  man. 

With  a  brighter  brow,  Amurath  looked  yet  more  earnestly  in  the  face  of  his 
ftidge,  as  he  prayed  for  mercy  and  forgiveness ;  "  Oh !  is  there  none  to  intereediQ !" 
lie  exdaimec^  while,  for  an  awful  moment,  the  Mahainj  looked  on  him  in  silence ; 
thou  knewest  aU  ere  I  gained  access  here ;  behold  the  signet  ring  by  which  I  was 
admitted." 

The  Maharaj  looked  down  with  benignity  upon  the  ring,  and  beheld  the  emUem 
^f  Truth. 

"  The  signet  ring  of  my  beloved  one,"  said  the  Genius,  "  nothing  may  bo  denied 
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to  ih«  jnst  who  wmt  her  sUinleM  badge.  Blewed  mo  thij  who  have  mAdo  her 
their  guide.  Now  know  I  that  thj  word  will  not  iiul.  Amurath,  thou  shalt 
xeoeiTe  thj  crown.  Imeqee,  hast  thou  performed  thy  taak?'*  he  continued, 
•ddnasxiig  the  Prmoess,  who  had-  wrought  the  hut  jewel  into  the  crest  of  a 
golden  crown.  "  iMj  the  orown  at  the  feet  of  th/  brother :  it  ia  fitly  done— and 
(the  Toioe  of  the  ueniua,  foil,  (dear,  and  majestio,  reached  the  DBmotest  corner  of 
the  palace  as  he  spoke)  be  it  proclaimed  aloud,  that  cwarj  dweller  in  the  yallej  of 
lakor  may  hear,  that  Anmrath  hath  received  the  crown  of  the  Tictor.  The 
demon  of  evil  passions  was  pennitted  to  assail  him,  and  he  has  conqiArod  the 
fiend ;  the  spirit  of  falsehood  and  deceit  to  entangle  him  in  his  snares,  and  he  has 
torn  the  insidious  net  in  twain-^he  hath  conquered  in  alL  Ghreat  and  blessed  is 
lie  who  has  never  iallen ;  greater  and  more  blessed  still  the  man,  who,  though 
fiiUen,  has  risen  again,  though  conquered  hath  finally  orercome-— ^great  and  blessed 
shall  be  my  son  Amuxath. 

*' Eben-lbhar,  Amurath  hath  proved  his  strength,  let  him  perform  an  office 
worthy  of  his  powers." 

Ere  the  Viuer  had  time  to  take  the  band  of  Amnrath  and  conduct  him  to  his 
new  dweUiag,  the  brilliancy  of  the  light  was  auddenly  dimmed,  as  a  firv>wn 
darkened  the  awful  brow  of  the  (Genius,  and  the  astonished  attendants  around 
observed  Khan-el-Singh,  with  %  haughty  step  and  impatient  mien,  approach 
nnsummoned,  before  the  presence  of  his  judge. 

^  Who  art  thou,  presumptuous  mortal,"  he  inquired, "  who  hast  dared,  unbidden, 
to  invade  my  presence  t     what  reason  can  excuse  thy  daring  intrusion  ?" 

The  pr^ud  confidence  of  Khan  died  as  the  Maharaj  spake ;  but,  with  assumed 
hardihood,  he  replied :  **  Oreat  G^enius,  thou  beholdest  Khan-el-Singh,  a  true  descen- 
dant  of  the  mighty  Timour,  and  one  who  has  brought  no  stain  upon  his  lofty  race. 
Not  alone  within  the  allotted  time  have  I  performed  the  journey  hither,  but  in  less 
time  than  even  the  brave  and  vigorous  perform  the  task,  has  my  strength  achieved 
it,  and  surmonnted  the  ciangen  oy  which  so  many  are  overcome." 

'*  Dareit  thon,  prond  man,"  replied  the  Mahar^,  *'  to  infivrm  me  of  thy  deeds,  as 
though  I  were  thy  £illow  ?  Knowest  thou  not  that  my  eye  hath  beheld  all  thy  ways ; 
nay,  that  I  have  known  the  inmost  thoughts  of  thy  heart  ?  I  saw  thee  despise 
thy  brother,  and  glory  as  though  thou  wcrt  better  than  he.  I  saw  thoe  a  faithless 
£iend,  ready  to  f  jrsake  him  for  thine  own  advantaG;e.  1  have  seen  thy  life,  I  have 
teown  thy  tho  ights.  Rash  man,  wherefore  hast  thou  hastened  by  thy  pre- 
sumption an  evil  late  and  added  to  the  darkness :  even  here  thy  pride  would  bid 
thee  trample  upon  those  less  gifted  than  thyself;  but  the  very  humblest  of  my 
aons  must  be  honoured  by  all  his  brethren.  Hence,  vain  mortal!  thou  hast 
xeceived  thy  reward  ere  thou  earnest  hither ;  as  thoa  hast  desired  the  admiration 
jmd  applause  of  men,  so  has  it  been  abundantly  bestowed.  Hence,  and  let  those 
who  hear  thy  fate  learn  on  what  empty  food  the  vain  and  presumptuous  are  con- 
sent to  feed." 

The  further  £sto  of  the  haughty  Khan-el-Singh  it  is  not  given  me  to  tell ;  neither 
may  I  sfiT  what  happiness  awaited  his  brethreu.  The  fervid  bards  of  the  East, 
who  dweU  beneath  the  hottest  rays  of  the  sun,  and  live  nearest  to  the  valley  of 
Iskor,  have  not  essayed  the  task  ;  they  tell  us  that  their  Terses  are  too  cold  to 
paint  its  glowing  beauty  or  describe  its  happiness :  how  then  shall  a  child  of  the 
mmn  K^h  attempt  what  is  beyond  ikmr  skill  ? 


EBMINISCBNCES— COBPOEATE  AND  PAEOCHIAL. 

BY  A   BETISED   HEBCHANT. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 


OVA  PABI8H   EliEOTIOK. 

IiEE  dfty  arrived  with  "portents  big,"  when  the  battle  between 
Britiflh  mercbonto,  aided  oy  wealth  and  talent,  and  arrogant  do- 
docracy,  was  to  be  fought.  Early  in  the  mominff  I  could  peroeire 
«  pink  and  white  flag  atreaming  from  the  "  Little  Britain  "  pot^houae. 
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At  10  o'clock  a  band  of  miuic  and  flags  ^th  **  Nobb  for  erer,"  ''  Nobb 
and  independence,"  ''Nobb  and  humanity,"  inscribed  upon  them, 
were  paraded  in  the  street.  The  infamous  procession  actuallj  stopped 
before  my  door,  and  played  "  See  the  conquering  hero  comes."  I  oe* 
came  furious,  and  rushed  from  my  mansion^-dashed  through  Carthage- 
street  to  our  clergyman,  when  from  the  Carthage  Arms  another 
immense  flag  wayed  mockingly  on  my  bitterness  of  spirits 
From  the  windows  on  the  first  floor  I  perceiyed  seyeral  persons, 
amongst  whom  stood  Poynder,  conyersing  with  Dr.  Nobb.  Some 
fellows  less  yulgar  than  these  men  bellowed  forth  '*Nobb  for 
eyer — down  with  Barrow !"  This  shout  was  followed  by  loud  laugh- 
ter. I  had  to  run  into  the  square  to  escape  the  infuriated  mob, 
incited  by  these  low  creatures  surrounding  the  public-house.  I  soon 
found  myself  within  the  Bey.  Mr.  Carter's  dwelling,  nor  did  I 
emerge  from  the  house  until  within  a  few  minutes  previous  to  the 
nomination. 

When  proceeding  down  A street,  we  saw  some  children  of  the 

friends  oi  Nobb,  with  pink  and  white  flags  in  their  hands,  which 
they  wayed,  while  shouts  rent  the  air  fdr  the  '*  popular  "  aspirant  for 
parochial  distinction.  I  passed  Poynder*s  shop ;  it  was  full  of  earnest 
faces,  many  of  whom  bowed  respectfiilly  but  ominously.  We 
reached  the  church  through  the  crowded  street.  The  sacred  building 
was  also  crowded  to  excess ;  the  pews  were  occupied  with  women, 
the  aisles  with  men,  whose  "  homes  and  hearths"  were  deserted  in 
order  to  witness  the  proceedings.  Persons  who  neyer  interfered  in 
parish  matters  attended  on  that  eventful  day.  The  band  executed 
liyely  tunes  in  the  street;  pink  and  white  favours  appeared  sus- 
pended from  the  button-holes  of  a  vast  number  of  those  congregated. 
The  women  caught  the  contagious  example,  and  borrowed  portioas  of 
the  favourite  colours  firom  the  silly  enthusiastic  men. 

Nobb  entered  the  church  with  Poynder,  Carbutt,  Owlett,  and 
their  "  committee."  My  party  were  sufficiently  distinguished  by  those 
outward  appearances  wnich  indicate  aentlemen.  They  did  not  then 
require  bands  of  music  or  ''  favours  to  carry  their  candidate.  We 
were  assembled  in  great  strength ;  indeed  each  party  had  not  spared 
expense  in  order  to  achieve  the  victory.  I  gazed  proudly  on  my 
friends.  "  Nobb  for  ever,"  reverberated  throu^  the  sacred  aisles  of 
the  venerable  edifice,  on  the  aj^pearance  of  that  gentleman ;  and  mjf 
party  gave  fortiii  counter  cheenng  for  Barrow  ana— myself. 

Tne  senior  churchwarden,  Spar,  took  the  chair  by  general  consents 
Spar  was  a  dumpy  person,  manced  with  the  indentations  of  small  pox. 
He  was  very  stout  and  puffjr :  his  countenance  was  similar  to  a  large 
Swede  turnip;  his  eyes  small,  grey,  and  unmeaning.  He  dressed 
genteelly,  and  was  never  perceived  in  public  without  his  "  goodlj 
countenance"  enveloped 

"'With  kerchief  fitarched  and  oollar  clean." 

And  such  a  collar !  reaching  nearly  to  his  diminutive  optics.  He 
appeared  the  impersonation  of  a  grave  undertaker,  whicn  was  his 
business.  Mr.  Gnurchwarden  Spar  had  never  uttered  a  speech;  he 
inherited  a  thin  voice,  similar  to  Mr.  Shiel's,  without  that  democrat's 
false  eloquence.  I  eketed  him  because  he  always  bowed  so  grace* 
folly,  and  his  eel-backed  politeness  endeared  him  to  our  party.  Behpld 
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Spar  in  all  his  glory,  Burrounded  by  nearly  the  whole  of  the  parishion* 
ers.  When  he  rose  majestically  and  announced  the  business  of  the 
vestry,  every  one  must  have  perceived  the  man  clothed  in  ^  brief 
authority,"  exacting  the  respect  due  to  the  high  situation  to  which 
**  asplendid  destinv  "  had  called  him ! 

Wnen  these  preliminaries  were  concluded,  perceiving  that  no  one 
rose  to  propose  a  candidate,  I  felt  that  Poynder  purposely  paid  this 
ToaA  01  respect  to  my  antecedents,  and  my  heart  softened  towards 
the  young  enthusiast.  I  looked  at  him  hardly ;  he  bowed  respectfully 
and  said,  '*  Proceed,  sir."  I  rose  to  propose  Barrow.  I  descanted 
on  the  eminent  abilities  of  the  candidate,  his  fame  as  a  surgeon,  his 
virtues  as  a  man,  and  his  tenderness  and  skill  to  his  patients.  I 
compared  him  to  John  Hunter  and  Hippocrates.  I  informed  the 
Yestry  he  was  a  sincere  aristocrat  and  a  lover  of  our  glorious  con- 
stitution, and  concluded  a  long  speech  amidst  laughter  from  the 
odious  pink  and  white  party,  and  immense  cheering  from  the  old 
time-honoured  blues. 

Mr.  Junior  Churchwarden  Sug  was  a  tall  thin  person,  with  a 
pinched  physiognomy — his  forehead  narrow  and  low.  His  whole 
appearance  denoted  a  choleric  disposition.  He  possessed  immense 
wealth.  He  desired  to  second  the  nomination,  but  I  doubted 
his  ability.  I  never  assented  to  the  election  of  an  "  oratw'* 
for  that  office ;  hence,  neither  of  my  "  props  to  the  church  "  presumed 
to  address  the  vestry.  Their  duties  consisted,  according  to  my  esti- 
mate, in  filling  chairs  when  required,  sitting  gracefully  in  the  church- 
wardens* pew  on  Sundays,  putting  questions  to  vestry  meetinga 
when  placed  in  their  hands,  being  a  bttle  blind  to  numbers  when 
against  our  party,  to  refuse  divisions  when  practicable,  affecting  a 
Imowledge  of  parochial  management  when  that  management  re- 
dounded to  our  credit;  and,  finally,  affecting  hopeless  ignorance 
when  questioned  on  any  alleged  cruelty  to  the  poor. 

These  were  their  duties.  I  would  not  trust  a  churchwarden  to 
emerge  £rom  an  insignificance  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  place  him  in. 
There  stood  the  form  of  Sug,  towering  aloft  over  the  heads  of  many 
of  the  traders,  and  from  the  deeps  of  his  great  grand  heart  he  de- 
nounced the  opposition  in  fiery  accents  and  a  silvery  voice.  I  be* 
came  entranced  at  the  surprising  volubility  he  evinced ;  and  when  he 
declared  that  the  parish  required  a  gentleman^  not  an  upstart  adven^ 
iurer — ^a  man  who  had  a  yranJfiither,  and  not  a  parvenu  son  of  a 
soap-boiler — ^to  be  their  surgeon,  I  could  have  fairly  hugged  that 
gaunt  tall  man  with  wiry  nerves.  He  said  it  "  was  an  insmt  to  the 
aristocratic  merchants — to  the  respectability  of  one  of  the  first  Oily 
parishes  in  London — to  think  of  hringing  forward  a  person  whose 
&ther,  for  aught  he  knew,  kept  a  chandler's  shop.  He  had  no  doubt 
been  seduced — [loud  laughter] — by  that  wretched  party  who  desired 
to  destroy  the  church — blot  monarchy  from  merry  England^  and 
appropriate  other  persons'  wealth  to  gratify  intemperance,  vice,  and 
crime." 

Here  the  hisses  became  so  alarming  that  Sug  appeared  bewildered 
and  frightened  at  the  fierce  vociferations  around  him.  He  cut 
short  his  expletives  and  descended  to  his  former  quiet  position. 
I  record  a  portion  of  his  speech ;  it  was  his  ^9t  and  Uut  oration; 
Altera  few  weeks'  illness  the  wealthy  merchant  was  placed  in  a 
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asylum^ihe  pink  and  white  lellows  asid,  in  consequenoe  of 

an  overwrought  temperament,  occasioned  bj  his  unjust  speech  on  thia 
eventful  day.  However,  he  became  mad,  and  died  whue  eulogising 
the  glorious  constitution  of  our  noble  country — a  fitting  death  for 
the  Drave  and  good :  he  died  in  harness — peace  to  his  ashes !  ' 

When  the  orator  had  bowed  his  venerable  head  to  the  storm  of 
hisses  and  every  conceivable  sound  conveying  disapprobation,  Foyn- 
der  rose.  The  moment  his  square  head  was  seen  on  the  pulpit  steps 
the  hisses  were  exchanged  for  cheering,  long  and  continued ;  tne 
ladies  waving  their  handkerchiefs,  redolent  of  ^rgamot  and  trimmed 
with  pink  and  white  ribbons.  When  silence  was  restored,  the  nasal 
organ  of  this  person  betiayed  the  contempt  he  evidently  felt  at  the 
speeches  he  had  been  a  silent  listener  to.  His  harangue  was  long  and 
m>thy — some  said  crushing,  for  its  pointed  satire  ana  tmaffected  con- 
^muation.  He  said  the  '*  proposer  of  the  illustrious  Barrow  had 
informed  them  his  candidate  possesses  eminent  abilities.  Perhaps 
the  honourable  merchant  believed  this  to  be  tme,  but  he  confessed 
he  never  heard  his  name  connected  with  any  branch  of  that  proies- 
•sion  he  honoured  by  condescending  to  practise.  He  had  rend  and 
•contributed  to  the  medical  literature  of  the  last  ten  years,  and  he 
had  not  discovered  the  name  of  that  gentleman  as  an  instructor  of 
jxnith,  nor  had  he  furnished  one  page  to  embellish  the  science  he  pro- 
fesses. His  &me  as  a  surgeon  the  proposer  compares  to  ihe  inunortal 
John  Hunter!  but,  desiring  to  out-herod  Herod,  he  considered 
Hunter  an  inferior  surgeon,  and  he  drags  ancient  Hippocrates  from 
his  tomb  in  order  to  clothe  his  protege  with  a  '  tawdry  suit  of 
•qualiiications  which  nature  never  intended  him  to  wear.'  (Loud 
cheers.)  By  this  means  the  proposer  has  degraded  instead  of  elevat- 
ing his  candidate.  The  founder  of  an  anatomical  museum — ^the 
eloquent  lecturer  and  able  writer,  whose  fiune  is  European — ^i^hose 
discoveries  in  science  are  annually  celebrated  by  a  scientific  profes- 
sion— to  compare  Barrow  the  apothecary  with  a  name  renowned 
in  the  annals  of  a  noble  profession,  was  so  supremely  ridiculous  and 
most  appear  so  to  the  candidate,  he  should  not  feel  surprised  if  he 
declined  the  contest  in  favour  of  his  honourable  friend,  Mr.  Nobb, 
the  pupil  of  Lawrence  —  a  name  future  ages  will  rank  second 
only  to  the  immortal  Hunter.  With  respect  to  l^e  aristocratic 
predilections  of  Mr.  Barrow,  he  could  merely  reply  by  asking  what 
jiffinity  these  antiquated  notions  on  politics  had  with  clinical  medicine  ? 
(A  laugh.)  Now  with  respect  to  the  seconder,  Junior  Churchwarden 
Sug,  he  admired  the  audacity  of  that  person ;  he  had  dared  to  inti- 
mate that  the  parish  required  '  a  gentleman^  not  an  upstart  adven- 
turer— a  man  who  could  boast  of  a  grand&ther,  not  a  parvenu,^  This 
was  certainly  a  gratuitous  piece  of  impertinence  from  Mr.  Sug,  for 
he  had  been  informed  that,  although  Mr.  Sug  was  now  a  wealthy 
aasrchant  and  worth  his  plumb,  yet  his  own  mother  sold  dolls  in 

G" 11-street  (here  Sug  gave  a  passionate  start  amid  roars  of 

laughter) — ^an  excellent  person  to  sneer  at  others  for  keeping  *  Chan- 
dlers' shops.'  With  regard  to  the  party  with  whom  he  acted  and 
^  had  the  honour  to  belong,  he  admitted  they  were  *  radical,'  but  he 
utterly  denied  tliey  were  '  wretdied '  and  'intemperate,'  or  addicted 
''to  vice  and  crime,'  or  enemies  of  the  'Church  aiMl  Throne.* 
<Clie0ring.)    They  were  the  enemies  of  wasteful  esEpendituze,  and 
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the  lovera  of  equal  laws  for  all.  (Hear.)  He  implored  the  Yesbrj  to 
elect  Mr.  Nobo,  whose  character  as  a  parent — whose  sciexiGe  and 
flidllas  a  surgeon — whose  conduct  as  a  gentieman  —  wofuld  do 
honour  to  their  choice. 

'  So  would  their  primal  duties  shine  aloft  like  stars, 
While  humbler  charities  which  soothe  and  bless 
Lie  Mattered  at  the  feet  of  men  like  flowers.'  " — (Immense  Cheering.) 

There  being  no  otber  speakers  after  this  oration^  the  Churchwarden 
put  the  resolution  "  that  Barrow  be  now  elected  as  surgeon  to  tbe 
Workhouse,"  when  there  appeared  an  immense  number  of  hands 
held  up  for  that  gentleman.  The  Chairman  then  put  the  name  of 
^'Nobb,"  amidst  loud  cries  of  "all,  all/'  and  a  forest  of  bands — dirty, 
I  admit — and  the  "cambrics  "  of  the  women  were  elevated. 

The  Churchwarden  declared  the  election  in  favour  of  Barrow.  (A 
torrent  of  hisses.)  Poynder  demanded  a  poll,  which  being  granted, 
the  election  was  fixed  for  the  two  following  days,  commencing  at  8 
«nd  closing  at  4  on  each  day.  ^ 

At  midnight  the  jacobin  clubs  were  carousmg  in  honour  of  their 
candidate.  A  rich  pawnbroker,  my  next  door  neighbour,  named 
Bailiff,  espoused  the  mixed  colour  and  Nobb.  He  had  invited 
several  pleoeians  to  the  "  Bush,"  when  bishop,  punch,  and  wine  were 
49erved  out  to  the  "  free  and  independent ' '  voters.  I^eeches  in  favour 
of  their  candidate  were  uttered,  and  resolutions  passed  in  his  favour 
— and  another  baud  added — any  quantity  of  ribbon  guaranteed  to  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  electors ;  coaches,  cabs,  flys  were  ordered, 
and  lastly  the  "  Carthage  Arms  "  and  the  "  Little  Britain  "  were 
declared  "  open  houses."  For  the  "  tories  "  were  to  be  beaten.  Ox 
-course  Bailiff  paid  for  all !  Nor  were  we  idle :  while  these  intempe- 
rate men  were  engaged  in  the  wassail  bowji,  we  canvassed — men  and 
women.  Those  persons  I  would  not  have  noticed  the  day  previously 
were  now  visited,  their  squalid  hpvels  entered,  hands  shaken,  and 
their  abominable  brats  caressed ;  some  of  our  party  even  ventured 
to  kiss  some  of  them,  in  order  to  secure  the  sweet  voices  of  the 
parents! 

My  good  city  of  Norwich  is  celebrated  for  its  elections — its  hila- 
rity and  expenditure;  but  our  parish,  with  one  wide  and  a  few 
naiTow  streetey  a  few  courts  and  aUeys,  was  agitated  with  zeal  and 
intemperance  equal  to  any  election  ever  witnessed  in  that  fai&med 
•iAty  oi  the  East. 

Morning  broke,  bright  and  beautiful;  the  shops  were  opened  earlier 
than  usual ;  almost  every  pink  and  white  voter  had  a  "  streamer 
waving  in  the  wind "  from  his  windows,  and  our  party  imitated 
their  exanrple.  We  had  our  flags  with  "  Bazrow  and  the  Constita- 
tion,"  "  Barrow  and  Science,"  in  blue  and  white ;  while  ours  were 
jraperior  bands — and  the  strains  from  the  instruments,  musie.  The  tin 
kettle  affair  of  the  pink  and  white  party  sounded  oddly  when  meet- 
ing our  brave  musicians.  The  cabs  groaned  under  banners— lai^ 
placards  were  pasted  on  their  sides.  At  a  quarter  before  8  the 
Toters  rushed  into  them  to  the  poll — from  the  top  of  the  ward  to  the 
bottom,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  while  many  even  rode  from  their 
iiouses  next  the  duirch.  All  was  gaiety  and  good  humour,  and  the 
polling  was  watehed  with  intense  intereet  by  all.    Poynder  was  in 
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everj  quarter.  I  "was  also  active;  we  met  freqaently — ^bowed  in 
silence,  and  put  forth  our  powers.  At  one  house,  about  8  o'clock,  I 
met  him;  the  person  who  had  occupied  the  premises  was  named 
Aspen,  he  had  promised  us  for  Barrow,  he  was  a  respectable  man — 
I  went  to  take  Dim  to  vote.  I  discovered  Povnder  trying  tp  per- 
suade him  to  poll  for  his  friend.  I  reminded  Aspen  of  his  promise; 
he  said  it  was  **  conditional,"  but  he  was  still  inclined  to  vote  for 
Sarrow.  To  end  this  altercation,  Pojnder  put  his  mouth  dose  to 
Aspen's  ear  and  whispered  a  sentence — the  free  and  independent 
elector  stared  and  said, 

**  Indeed !  is  it  so  P  Open  the  cab  door.  Here  I  go  for  Nobb, 
and—" 

I  could  not  catch  the  remainder  of  the  sentence,  it  was  lost  in  the 
roar  of  the  wheels  rattling  over  the  stones  of  the  road  to  the  church. 
I  felt  certain  the  man  was  bribed.  From  the  commencement  of  the 
poll  the  inhabitants  had  voted  nearly  an  equal  number  for  each  can- 
didate—one hour  there  was  a  majority  of  three  for  Barrow,  the  next 
the  poll  exhibited  an  equality  of  numbers ;  then  Nobb  advanced 
four,  and  again  succumbed  to  our  prowess.  At  half-past  three  Aspen 
recorded  his  vote ;  twenty  persons,  who  were  before  indifferent  spec- 
tators of  the  exciting  scene  in  the  church,  shook  that  person  by  the 
hand,  and  to  a  man  voted  for  Nobb. 

At  the  close  of  the  poll  the  numbers  were  exhibited  at  the  pink  and 
white  committee  rooms,  and  simultaneously  printed  and  circulated 
to  the  inhabitants,  who  placed  them  in  their  shop  windows.  The 
numbers 
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Nobb 

Barrow 

.    310 
289 

Majority  for  Nobb 21 

BuCTOBS — A  long  pnU, »  strong  pnll,  and  a  pull  altogether  to*monow,  and 
viotoiy  it  certain.  Tours  faithfully, 

Central  Oommittee  Room,  EDMUim  PoTVmB. 

Carthage  Arms. 

We  had  a  meeting ;  the  election  became  a  serious  affidr ;  to  be 
beaten  was  immediate  destruction  to  us  as  a  party.  It  ¥ras  certain  that 
bribery  and  treating  had  done  its  good  offices.  Of  course  I  do  not 
blame  the  pink  and  white  pariy  for  resorting  to  this  mode  of  winning. 
We  resolved  to  imitate  their  example,  but  1  would  not  condescend 
to  bribe  the  poor  devils  in  their  hovels ;  that  was  done  by  deputy,  and 
fearful  was  the  traffic.  Independence  and  principle  were  thrown  on 
one  side,  and  money  was  preferred  to  ancient  friendships. 

Strange  that  this  metal  should  alienate  and  destroy  all  moral  feel* 
ing — prostrate  honour  and  good  faith,  and  present  to  the  world  sad 
pictures  of  the  utter  scoundrelism  of  a  race  boasting  of  their  integrity 
and  a  belief  in  the  good  and  the  beautiful ! 

A  placard  was  issued  in  the  morning  by  the  opposite  party,  con* 
taining  these  words, — 

"  NOBB  Am)  INBEFEKDENCE. 

BXWABX  or  BRIBERT,  OOBaTrmoK  AKD 

niTxiaD^Tiov ! 
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Boom  to  be  bought  and  sold  like  oattle  at  s  &ir, 
Leit  tbe  derU  orertake  tbee  and  leare  you  in  despair. 

NOBB  FOB  EYEB! 

BUBK    TO    THX    POLL!  !** 

We  met  at  my  manBion  in  tbe  eyening.  Mj  cellar  and  larder 
irere  placed  at  the  command  of  the  guests ;  wines  of  delicious  flavour 
and  viands  of  recherche  qualitv,  were  placed  on  inlaid  rosewood 
tables,  and  justice  meted  to  all  my  voracious  friends.  Wben  the 
doth  was  taken  away,  I  rose,  left  thirty  persons  to  imbibe  my  wines 

ad  libitum,  and  retured  with  W n,  my  brother,  and  G ^m. 

Our  coun<nlB  were  brief,  our  course  taken,  and  victory  certain.  We 
returned  to  the'  party  with  confidence,  our  cbeerfulness  re-assured 
them.  The  night  was  far  advanced  when  each  sought  his  home. 
The  next  morning  many  of  my  friends  appeared  with  enlarged  noses 
and  blacker  eyes  than  usually  embellished  their  physiognomies. 
They  had  met  the  opposite  party  on  leaving  my  house,  and  from  gibes 
they  came  to  taunts  and  then  to  blows,  a  qiuck  transition,  and  the 
guests  of  the  preceding  evening  looked  similar  to  pugilists  after  two 
hours'  hard  fighting.  The  next  morning,  my  brother  nad  not  arrived 
from  his  country  seat  at  Hampstead ;  it  was  ten — ^his  usual  hour  nine 
punctually — ^but  then  I  knew  why  he  was  absent.  Yet  I  became 
anxious  for  his  presence.    At  eleven  he  entered  the  church  with  a 

gloomy  countenance ;  W ^n  and  Q- m  were  with  him. 

"  My  dear  brother,  you  look  anxious — ^have  you  succeeded  ?  " 
"  Oh,  Buckey,  we  are  ruined  and  lost !    That  fellow  you  sent  me 
to  M  a  fool." 
*^  Proceed,  dear  Thomas." 

^  I  entered  his  counting-house  from  my  carria^.    He  was  seated, 
looking  calmly,  looking  over  his  bill  book.    I  said  ^  Why  cannot  we 
be  friends  ?* — ^He  stared. — *  My  brother  has  sent  me  to  say  if  you  will 
give  up  the  contest,  and  let  JBarrow  in,  you  may  name  your  own 
rewar^~in  short,  we  offer  you  the  vestry-clerk's  situation,  or  a  seat 
in  the  common  council  of  the  ward,  which  eventually  will  lead  you  to 
the  Aldermanic  gown,  and  finally  to  the  Mansion-house  as  first 
magistrate  of  the  largest  and  richest  city  in  the  universe.' " 
"  Well,  his  reply— quick." 
"He  refused!" 
«  The  devfl  he  did ! 

**Tes ;  he  drew  himself  up  proudly  and  said,    '  Mr. the 

gold  is  not  coined  that  can  bribe,  nor  tne  situation  yet  created  that  can 
win  me  from  honour,  good  faith,  and  duty.     Gk> !'    I  rushed  into  the 

carriage,  and  here  I  am.    A  d d  infernal  fool  that  Poynder  is !" 

"  Hush,  good  brother,  not  a  word  of  this ;  we  must  now  work  and 
win." 

This  refusal  astounded  me ;  I  never  conceived  a  man  could  be  so 
silly  as  to  prefer  poverty  and  dependence  to  a  career  promising 
wealth  and  station ;  and  yet  I  could  not  avoid  transient  admiration 
for  incorruptible  integrity  and  devotion  to  a  cause  he  had  espoused. 
As  the  day  waned  the  enthusiasm  increased,  the  streets  were  im« 
passable,  and  carriages  were  compelled  to  take  another  route  through 
the  city.  Neck  and  neck  proceeded  the  voting.  Exertions 
were  made  to  reduce  the  fatal  majority ;  but  as  soon  as  we  polled  a 
dozen  votes,  nearly  the  same  number,  or  acceding  it,  were  instantly 
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recorded.  Amidst  flgbting,  swearing,  and  drunkenness  the  poll 
closed ;  and  still  the  ominous  number  was  displayed.  Nobb  had  won 
a  gallant  fight,  and  achieved  a  victory,  by  a  majority  of  21. 

TTSAJi  CLOBB  OF  THX  POLL   TOB  PABISH   BUBOSOV. 

Nobb 410 

Barrow 389 

Majority 21 

I  am  bound  at  this  distance  of  time  to  record  that  Aspen  was  naC 
bribed ;  the  words  used  br  Poynder,  which  induced  him  to  vote,  were 
— **  Ifobh  is  a  Wreemason.  Tlie  twenty  neutrals  were  also  members 
of  the  same  mystic  society ;  hence  they  voted  with  Aspen,  and  won 
Nobb  a  situation  which  he  retains  to  this  hour.  He  rides  in  his 
carriage,  drives  a  pair  of  bays,  and  takes  his  oiium  eumdigmtaie 
at  'Wood  Green ;  while  the  man  to  whose  exertions  and  integrity  he 
was  indebted  for  his  success  in  life,  is  in  all  probability  pining  in 
some  garret  amidst  poverty  and  wretchedness — a  fit  reward  for 
public  purity! 


THE  END  OF  THE  WOBLD. 

SoHS  three  bundrcd  years  ago  the  Elector  Joachim  said  that  ''  it  would  he  easier 
to  find  a  white  crow  in  the  Hart  of  Brandenburg,  than  a  learned  man ; "  and  this 
highly-gifted  Prince  was  comjpelled  to  summon  his  professon  firom  Meissen,  Suabia, 
and  even  more  distant  coiintnes.  Still,  in  that  day,  it  was  teen  that  the  Branden- 
hurgers  would  not  allow  themselves  to  be  converted  by- these  doctors,  but  followed 
their  own  road,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Reformation,  which  their  Elector,  witii  all 
his  own  wisdom,  and  that  of  bis  professors,  could  not  repel  or  suppress.  It  gra- 
dually  extended,  in  spite  of  his  Uniyersity  at  Franhfert-on-tiie-Oder ;  and  when  it 
had  gained  access  to  the  hearts  of  the  whole  people,  bis  suoeeesor  and  aon, 
Joaclum  II.,  placed  the  seal  of  completion  upon  it. 

This  University  on  the  Oder  was  truly  a  splendid  affiur.  Sjusar  and  Pope  luui 
endowed  it  with  their  privileges  and  blessing,  and  Joai^im  had  treated  it  like  a 
darling  child.  Professors  were  appointed  to  it,  whose  &me  was  sounded  through 
the  whole  world;  and  their  numerous  thick  Tcdumee  were  full  of  learning, 
astonishing  at  that  day,  but  for^tten  in  the  present.  These  professors  were  ac- 
quainted with  and  taught  everything  humanly  and  divinely  right,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  which  the  people  yearned  for  and  waited — ^Uie  true  doctrine. 

In  their  auditories  tney  hurled  the  thunder  of  their  eloquence  upon  the  Honk  of 
Wittenberg,  who  dared  to  teach  the  new  doctrines  to  the  people.  He  knew  and 
naderstood  nothing  of  the  old  and  holy  Theses ;  he  only  wisned  to  subvert  tiiat 
which  had  been  so  long  hcdd  in  esteem  b^  Prinoes  and  Eaisor  and  the  whole  worid^ 
and  |if  there  were  anything  that  required  amendment,  how  could  the  Augustine 
Honk  '^eflfoct  it  ?  To  alter  it  would  be  the  task  of  the  great  and  mighty,  or  the 
doctors  they  entrusted  with  the  task.  It  would  require  time,  reflection^  and  respect 
&r  the  wisdom  of  the  Saints,  who  had  maintained  these  doctrines  fn  so  many 
oentuiiesy  which  hod  rendered  the  nation  ha^j^  and  counted* 

^ua  spoke  the  Professors  of  the  ITniveraity  of  Frankfort,  and  they  assuredly 
leceived  many  frien^  glances  and  salutations,  and  perhaps,  too,  something  more 
sahstantial  mnn  the  iileotoral  councillors  and  ministers.  The  people  said  nothing, 
bat  silently  adhered  to  the  Honk  of  Wittenberg.  AU  that  &e  Relates,  and  docton^ 
and  nobles  said  and  did  against  him,  was  of  no  avail :  OTon  intodiots  were  oseleas. 
Ko  one  opposed  the  wHI  of  the  Prince,  for  the  Brandenbuxgen  ware  obedient :  but 
no  IMnoe  could  govern  their  hearts  and  thoughts.  And  thus  it  happened  in  Bran* 
ifli^nag,  that  Hartin  Luther,  the  man  of  the  peajde,  that  counted  no  learned  man 
Is  ita  wmJkBf  gidndd  the  iviatf  <sfw  the  pewamil  tad  wise  Bagent»  whose  eon* 
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ererfooe  obeyed,  £br  he  had  learned  how  to  govern  during  a  long  and  happy 
_  Hie  noblea  trembled  before  him ;  the  citizena  followed  him  liKo  a  flock  A 
fllieep.  He  punished  injustice  where  he  found  it ;  he  was  eloquent,  like  few  in  tha 
vliok  German  Empire.  He  led  Ae  Princes  in  council :  and  yet  he  muat  hanra 
on  hia  deathbed  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  guide  the  hearts  of  ~ 


And  hie  UniTenity  of  Frankfort,  at  first  so  mighty,  became  desolate  and  empty, 
Hka  Gottingen  in  the  present  day.  The  will  of  the  Prince,  who  declared  his  mo* 
ieeBora  taught  the  true  doctrine,  did  not  procure  them  a  tingle  soholar.  The 
■tadenta  migrated  in  shoals  to  Wittenberg,  where  the  man  of  the  people  taught^ 
ad  his  teamne  kept  them  willins  prisoners. 

Thus,  then,  the  contrary  of  what  this  just  and  good  Prince  desired,  occuneC 
Se  had  an  TTniTersity,  and  it  waa  deserted ;  professors,  but  they  were  and  remained 
in  the  land ;  and  hie  people  sought  and  found  elsewhere  what  it  wanted 


At  a  later  date,  what  he  wished  waa  fulfilled.  So  many  white  crows  arrived  that 
Uack  ones  became  a  rarity ;  that  is,  so  much  learning  and  soienco  entered  the  land^ 
tint  people  almost  wished  themselyes  back  again  in  the  black  time,  on  seeing  the- 
maay  wmte  pena  which  wero  at  work  there. 

But  in  the  meanwhile  strange  things  occurred.  The  people  regarded  science^ 
whieh  the  priests  had  so  long  hidden  from  them,  as  a  magic  lantern,  in  which 
everyone  who  poesessed  the  key  to  it  could  see  all  he  wanted,  both  past  and  future. 
The  learned  were  looked  upon  as  a  species  of  sorcerers ;  and  in  the  knowledge  ot 
liidden  things,  which  they  fancied  they  had  discovered,  Catholics  and  Protestanti 
ziTalled  one  another  in  fouy  and  super^tion. 

At  ibat  day  it  was  believed  that  the  sun  went  round  the  earth ;  and  if  the  eun 
were  a  handmaiden,  who  only  beamed  for  our  globe,  the  moon  and  stars,  whieh 
wore  so  much  smaller  than  the  sun,  must,  k  fortiori,  be  fonned  only  for  the  use  or 
■taakind.  Our  forefathers,  who  had  been  so  long  kept  in  mental  subservience,  had 
tl&e  proud  'idea  of  imagining  that  all  the  suns  and  planets — ^in  short,  all  the  world 
•ad  created  things,  down  to  the  smallest  particle  of  sand — ^were  formed  for  their 
esrpecial  benefit.  How  this  accorded  with  Christian  humility,  I  cannot  say ;  but 
tbey  were,  in  other  respects,  excellent  Christians  who  believed  it.  If  their  mathe» 
maticiana  and  astronomers  had  calculated  the  track  of  the  stars,  why  should  not  the 
human  intellect  succeed  in  the  task  of  disGovering  the  internal  qualities  of  the 
planets,  and  their  univeisal  and  particular  effect  upon  mankind  ? 

jUtrolog^,  therefore,  flourished  for  200  years  after  the  Reformation,  and  waa  i& 
lii^er  repute  than  ever.  It  was  a  settled  affair  with  both  learned  and  unlearned* 
that  the  celestial  bodies  had  an  influence  on  human  destinies,  and  that  a  man's  fat» 
eenld  be  determined  from  the  position  of  the  planets  and  fixed  stars. 

Aatrology,  at  which  we  now  smile  as  a  creation  of  the  brain,  was,  at  that  day,  a 
fimouB  method  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  The  astrologers  were  excellently  paid,  and 
had  their  poets  of  honour  at  the  courts  of  Princes  and  great  men.  They  had  not 
only  to  calculate  the  nativi^  of  newly-born  children,  but  were  taken  to  counsel  in 
•U  weighty  undertakinga  tne  Princes  designed— dedaiatiooa  of  war,  treaties  ot 
peace,  marriages »  just  as  in  olden  time  the  priests  killed  animals,  and  observed  the 
flight  of  birds.  The  latter  waa  called  heathenish  and  superstitious,  but  the  stais 
thiey  said  never  deceive.  Thus  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  of  whom  I  spoke,  had 
an^  astrologer  of  the  name  of  Carion,  and  this  pious  and  learned  Prince  tnought  it 
neither  sinful  nor  foolish  to  consult  hun  in  all  important  matters. 

We  may  believe,  however,  that  these  astrologers  were  equally  good  courtiers,  and 
knew  their  way  better  to  the  favour  of  the  Princes  than  they  did  among  the  planets 
and  nebulflp  on  the  sun.  When  they  agreed  with  the  ideas  of  tiieir  rulers,  they^ 
were  certain  to  be  correct.  Thus  the  learned  Canon  announced  to  his  Prince  that 
his  second  son  had  received  from  God  a  special  patron,  an  angel  called  Bathsiti^ 
hadely  and  that  the  Electoral  house  would  prosper  to  remote  centuries  \  and  hey. 
besides,  prophesied  the  very  year  and  day  on  whidi  Doctor  Luther  would  ba 
Innned.    We  have  authority  to  prove  that  this  prophecy  came  to  pass. 

Astrology  was  even  taught  in  the  uniTcrsities  as  a  science :  it  is  not  astonishing, 
tiben.  that  it  was  summoned  to  advise  m  the  alBliated  profesdons.  The  physlciaas 
cmpiojed  it  especially.  They  would  not  order  blood-letting  if  the  stan  were  not 
In  the  ri^t  conjunction:  they  would  sooner  have  allowed  a  patient  to  die  tiun 
ib  egabst  those  eternal  astrological  roles.  A  Dr.  Bartisoh  wrote  a  large  book 
about  diseases  of  the  eye.  I  do  not  know  if  it  stOl  possesses  any  reputatieii 
moDg  medieal  men,  but  it  is  eopioualy  explained  in  it,  that  opexatioos  shooU 
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only  be  nnderUken  under  the  signs  of  libra,  SsgittarinSy  and  Aquarius.  If  the 
ease  was  yery  pressing,  tber  might  be  permitted  under  the  sigps  of  Tirgo, 
Sooipio,  and  Pisces ;  but  in  tnat  case  especial  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  eyil 
aspects ;  if  not,  it  would  be  better  for  the  patient  to  b^me  Uind.  There  was 
never  any  want  of  texts  to  proye  aU  these  roles.  In  this  case  Ecdesiastes  had 
said :  "  To  eyer]rthing  there  is  a  season,  and  a  time  to  ererj  purpose  under  the 
heayen."  It  unfortunately  happened  to  Dr.  Bnrtischf  that  some  of  his  patienta 
were  not  cured.  He  aUowa  it  with  perfect  candour ;  but  this  did  not  in  any  way 
shake  his  futh ;  but  he  rather  ascribes  his  ill  success  to  the  circumstance  that  some 
anor  had  taken  place  in  the  obseryation  of  the  planets. 

There  is  certainly  much  written  in  the  stars;  but  in  the  present  day  we  caa 
only  read  this  much,  namely,  that  we  shall  neyer  decipher  it.  But  our  &then,  in 
thnr  wretched  and  gloomy  thirst  for  knowledge,  fancied  they  could  read  the 
destiny  of  the  world  in  them,  as  plainly  as  if  it  was  written  in  black  and  white. 
No  prophecy  eyer  found  such  uniyersal  belief  and  excited  such  uniyezsal  terror 
MM  one  in  ttie  year  1618,  just  at  the  time  when  the  Reformation  obmmenoed  in 
Germany.  It  has  been  often  proyed  that  the  good,  when  powerful  and  necessary, 
will  force  its  way,  like  a  fountain,  through  the  superincumbent  crust  of  ignorance 
md  obstinacy,  but  also  brings  with  it  much  defiling  slime  and  noxious  yapoum. 
Some  time  must  elapse  before  the  water  of  a  new  well  becomes  drinkable. 

Thus  then,  in  the  year  1518,  a  German  astrolo^,  byname  Stoffler,  proved^ 
fiom  the  conjunction  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Mars,  in  the  sign  of  Pisces,  that  in 
six  years,  and  in  the  month  of  February,  1524,  a  great  and  uniyersal  deluge  must 
lake  place.  Stoffler  was  no  courtier,  who  discoyered  a  thing  to  please  one  or  the 
other  potentate;  for  no  prince  felt  a  desire  to  be  drowned,  or  haye  his  land 
inundated  before  his  yery  eyes.  He  was  an  honest  German  professor,  who,  with  a 
hot  head  but  melancholy  thoughts,  had  pored  oyer  the  stars  and  his  books  till  he 
really  belieyed  what  he  fancied  he  saw.  His  heart  was  so  filled  with  tenor,  that 
he  did  all  in  his  power  to  warn  his  fotherland  and  the  world  against  the  misfor- 
tune which  impended  oyer  them.  He  wrote  to  the  learned  and  groftt*  had  it 
preached  from  we  pulpits,  and  published  many  pamphlets  about  it  Stoffler  made 
80  much  noise  that  his  prophecy  obtained  uniyersal  credit.  Kot  merely  in  Ger- 
many, but  in  all  Burope  the  beuef  in  the  deluge  extended,  among  the  people,  the 
great,  princes  and  kings,  and  among  the  leamM,  for  it  emanated  from  a  learned 
man. 

Any  who  still  doubted  were  forced  to  belieye  when  Stoffler  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
long  of  Spain,  afterwards  Charles  Y.,  in  which  he  described  the  dduge  in  such  an 
animated  way,  and  proyed  its  infallible  arriyal  with  such  yarious  reasons,  that  this 
•ensible  prince  was  eyen  terrified,  and,  like  his  {fellow  regents,  saw  no  method  of 
guarding  against  it.  For  although  he  had  mighty  fleets  on  eyery  ocean,  and  the 
sun  neyer  set  on  Ms  dominions,  how  would  his  ships  siye  shelter  to  all  the  nations 
that  did  homage  to  his  sceptre  ?  Another  astrolc^r,  Augustine  Niphus,  helped  the 
king  in  his  neoessityy  by  controyerting  Stoffler's  prophecy  by  equally  leained 
arguments. 

This,  howeyer,  only  satisfied  Charles  himself.  His  courtiers  thought,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  second  astronomer  was  only  a  time-seryer,  and  had,  to  please 
the  king,  denied  the  danger  which  ominously  brooded  oyer  them,  and  the  fear  and 
trembling  through  Europe  daily  waxed  greater.  And  yet,  only  a  few  years  ago, 
when  the  Russians  gained  possession  of  Mount  Ararat,  did  we  not  see  shoals  of 

E'ous  German  emigrants  wander  thither  ?  Heayen  knows  what  Biblical  yisionary 
id  prophecied  to  them  a  new  deluge,  that  they  should  think  it  adyiiable  to  settle 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sacred  mountain,  where  the  ark  had  taken  ^und 
after  the  first  great  deluge ;  but  the^  certainly  thought  they  should  find  their  best 
means  of  safety  there.  If,  then,  this  could  oe  possible  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
why  should  we  feel  astonished  that  our  forefathers  in  the  sixteenth|  when  there 
were  few  books  and  no  newspapers,  should  grow  terrified  at  the  prophecy^  and  liye 
in.  the  fear  of  death  ? 

One  of  King  Charles's  generals.  Count  Veit  Range,  pressed  him,  eyen  if  he  did 
not  belieye  in  the  deluge,  to  take  the  precautions  requisite  in  case  of  tiie  worst ; 
and,  in  consideration  of  the  yalue  of  an  army  to  a  ruler,  order  his  troops  to  march 
to  the  mountains  at  the  bcttinninff  of  February,  and  haye  majgazines  proyided 
^ere  beforehand.  Charles  Y.  was,  howeyer,  'perfoctly  cured  of  his  fears,  and  gaye 
it  as  his  opinion,  which  he  afterwaids  proyed,  that  he  could  make  more  use  of  his 
soldiers  in  the  plains.  But  the  number  of  terror-stric^n  persons  was  enoimous 
|n  the  towns  and  the  country.    One  infected  the  other ;  the  wpmen  oftea  fllM  tfaa 
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air  with  their  cries  and  lamentations,  and  the  priests  took  advantage  of  the  terror 
to  proclaim  from  the  pulpit  the  arrival  of  this  scourge  as  a  punishment  for  the 
iniquity  of  mankind.  In  fact,  many  hecamo  insane  through  their  fear,  and  in 
several  places  it  was  dangerous  to  express  a  douht  ai  to  whether  the  deluge  would 
really  take  place,  or,  if  it  did,  whether  it  would  he  so  extensive  and  terrible. 
History  tells  us  of  many  strange  things  which  people  did  to  protect  themselves 
against  such  a  lamentable  fate.  Many  sold  their  houses  and  farms  for  a  mere  trifle, 
and  bought  carriages,  waggons,  and  baskets,  which  they  intended  to  load  when  the 
rain  began,  and  retire  to  the  mountains  with  their  flocks.  Others  learned  how  to 
«wim  and  row  and  manage  sails.  Boats  and  ships  were  already  considered  securer 
and  more  valuable  property  than  houses  and  land. 

Auriol,  President  of  the  Parliament,  went  more  securely  to  work  in  the  south  of 
France.  This  learned  man  believed  that  the  second  deluge  would  not  be  much 
better  than  the  first,  snd  sailing-boats  and  swimming  would  not  be  of  much  avail. 
He,  coniequently,  had  an  ark  built  of  the  pattern  of  Noah's,  large  enough  to  con- 
tain his  family  and  relations,  a  few  domestic  animals,  and  sufficient  food  for  several 
months.  But  beside  this  he  had  four  strong  and  tail  brick  pillars  erected,  on  which 
the  ark  rested.  When  the  first  threatening  rains  commenced,  he  intended  to  mount 
the  ladder  resting  against  it  with  all  that  belonged  to  him,  and  patiently  wait  till 
the  floods  raised  the  ark  from  its  strong  supporters.  He  had  also  taken  care  tQ  pro- 
cure a  first-rate  steersman. 

Henndorf,  the  Burgermetster  of  Wittenburg,  had  managed  more  simply.  His 
house  was  high  and  firmly  built  Although  he  believed  as  truly  as  the  rest  in  the 
approaching  deluge,  still  he  felt  confident  that  on  this  occasion  God  would  behave 
more  mercifully  to  mankind,  and  would  not  suffer  the  water  to  rise  above  the  roofs,  at 
least  of  the  higher  classes.  When  the  time  drew  near,  he  therefore  only  provided 
himself  with  bread,  meal,  and  pickled  meat,  and  also  with  a  barrel  of  beer,  in  order 
— as  ho  confidentially  told  his  acquaintances — **  to  have  a  good  draught  during  the 
deluge." 

The  terrible  year  arrived :  the  frightful  month  was  entered  upon.  But  there  had 
been  very  little  snow  during  this  winter,  and  day  after  day  passed  without  the  sky 
growing  dark.  Instead  of  gloomy  clouds,  which  should  luive  piled  themselves  one 
on  the  other,  the  sun  shone  mildly,  and  thawed  and  dried  and  wanned  the  earth,  so 
that  snowdrops  and  crocusses  and  violets  peeped  out.  Although  every  one  looked 
up  in  terror  each  morning  to  the  sky,  it  remained  pure  and  serene,  one  day  like  the 
other;  and  when  the  1st  of  March  arrived,  all  drew  a  long  breath  of  satisfaction : 
the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  the  Rhine  and  the  Maine,  remained  within  their  bounds, 
only  the  Alps  and  Carpathians  glistened  in  their  soft  winter  robes,  the  snow  melted 
gradually,  and  no  avalanche  threatened  destruction. 

The  good  Burgermeister  of  Wittenburg  was  able  to  take  his  barrel  of  beer  down 
from  the  roof,  and  have  a  good  draught  at  his  ease  on  the  level  ground;  the  car- 
riages, waggons,  and  baskets  were  unpacked ;  how  the  ark  of  the  President  Auriol, 
at  Toulouse,  was  taken  down  from  the  pillars,  is  not  known;  but  every  one  went  to 
his  business  again,  and  was  soon  convinced  that  there  was  no  longer  any  cause  to 
fear  a  deluge. 

But  what  became  of  the  prophecy  and  of  Stoffler  ?  Was  he  ridiculed  or  punished 
for  terrifying  the  whole  world  without  rhyme  or  reason  ?  Nothing  of  Uie  sort. 
Stoffler  was  still  honoured,  for  he  was  a  celebrated  and  respected  man,  and  his  pro- 
phecy retained  its  reputation,  for — the  stars  never  deceive.  The  non-fulfilment  was 
a  miracle,  by  which  God,  through  love  and  compassion  towards  mankind,  had  pre- 
vented an  event  which,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  must  have  taken  place. 
As  many  had  employed  the  fear  of  the  deluge  to  their  own  advantage,  priests  and 
theologians  now  made  use  of  its  non-appearance  to  suit  their  own  ends.  The 
clergy  had  prayed  and  fasted  both  coram  populo  and  in  their  cells,  and  it  was  the 
effect  of  their  good  works  alone  which  prevented  the  catastrophe.  Learned  theolo- 
gians proved  in  many  pamphlets  that,  m  accordance  with  the  immutable  astronomi- 
cal arrangements,  a  deluge  mu»t  have  taken  place  in  February ;  but,  according  to 
God's  promise  in  the  Bible,  none  dare  occur.  This  collision  was  assuredly  another 
proof  that  the  heavenly  word  was  of  more  effect  than  all  that  science  brought  for- 
ward as  inevitably  true.  In  other  respects,  every  one  explained  the  matter  just  as 
it  suited  them.  In  the  following  year  the  terrible  peasants'  war  broke  out.  The 
historians  of  Brandenburg  therefore  tdl  us  that,  although  a  deluge  was  to  take 
place,  it  was  not  written  in  the  stars  that  it  must  neoessmly  be  a  watery  one,  and 
that  it  might  be  referred  with  equal  justice  to  the  blood  which  was  poured  out  in 
streams  during  this  war ! 

TOL.  in.  Q 
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But  it  loeiiu  ftt  timef  ai  if  nuMrtals  required  to  be  terriAed  only  to  live,  and  as  if 

they  vere  not  satisfied  with  the  frightful  infliotioas  of  natnre---«ttch  aa  war,  fire, 
pUunie,  or  sedition — but  must  always  fashion  new  causes  for  fear.  The  alarm  felt 
at  Magister  Stoffler's  deluge  had  been  scarcely  suryiyed,  when  a  new  and  still 
greater  subject  of  fear  made  its  appearance.  The  sanguinary  peaaanta*  war,  the 
struggles  wnich  accompanied  the  revolution  and  threatened  to  emanate  from  it, 
were  far  from  beins  horrible  enough  for  their  excited  fSwcy ;  they  soon  dreamed  of 
the  destruction  of  ue  world,  and  it  is  melancholy  to  relate  that  science  materially 
aided  them  in  it. 

About  this  time  the  first  almanacks  were  published.  Stoffler  brought  out  one  at 
trim  in  1499,  but  it  met  with  such  a  favourable  rca^ption,  that  many  followed  hia 
example,  and  the  Court  Astrologer,  Carion,  published  one  which  surpassed  all 
others  in  the  boldness  of  the  prophecies.  He  was  as  little  disconcerted  at  the  fact 
that  Dr.  Martin  Luther  was  not  burnt,  as  Stoffler  that  the  deluge  did  not  occur» 
Carion  went  so  far  as  to  bring  out  another  almanack,  in  which  he  jwedicted  all  the 
events  which  would  take  place  in  the  German  Empire,  from  1528  to  1640.  As  it 
only  appeared  in  1530,  there  was  nothing  surprising  in  the  &ct,  that  all  the  prophet 
cies  bearing  reference  to  the  first  two  years  were  correct.  Uany  things  in  the 
following  eight  years  also  were  accurately  stated  at  the  day  and  hour,  such  aa 
eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon.  Even  if  a  few  of  the  events  he  foretold  were  unsuc* 
oessful,  still  that  did  not  shake  popular  belief  in  him ;  for  a  man  who  had  stated  so 
many  things  correctly,  might  be  allowed  a  mistake  now  and  then :  his  friends  and 
contemporaries  would  haye  foiuid  as  many  reasons  to  excuse  him,  as  they  did  for 
the  non-arrival  of  the  deluge. 

As  the  astrologer  fared  so  well,  there  seemed  to  be  a  perfect  rage  for  prophecying. 
"^e  have  certainly  had  melancholy  examples  of  this,  even  in  later  years ;  and  every- 
thmg  has  not  been  so  clearly  explained  as  we  fancy  is  the  case  with  astrology. 
Fropfiets  arose  on  all  sides,  and  although  none  succeeded  in  obtaining  such  universrl 
reputation  and  credit  as  the  foretellers  of  the  great  deluge,  still  they  made  more  con- 
fusion in  the  smaller  circles  where  they  obtained  disciples.  Any  one  who  reads 
of  the  madness  and  follies  which  were  everywhere  to  he  found  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  16th  century,  must  consider  it  fortunate  that  they  were  more  aincero 
fianatics  than  artful  trickaters  who  took  advantage  of  this  feeling. 

Who  would  imagine  that  the  world  was  going  to  be  destroyed  900  Tears  ago  ? 
In  the  viUage  of  Lochan^  near  Wittenburg,  there  was  a  preacher  of  the  name  of 
Stiefel,  who  held  to  the  new  doctrine.  He  was  a  very  learned  man,  but  we  may 
say  he  had  over-studied  himself;  for  after  he  had  studied  day  and  night,  from 
year's  end  to  year's  end,  and  sought  advice  in  the  apocalypse  and  astrological  woxks, 
ne  at  length  came  to  the  conclusion,  for  which  he  had  twenty-one  reasons,  that  the 
world  would  perish.  It  was  merely  child's  play  to  say  this,  for  how  many  before 
and  after  him  asserted  this,  and  who  among  us  would  like  to  contradict  them  and 
say  our  earth  must  last  for  ever  ?  Stiefel,  however,  knew  more,  for  he  had  calcu- 
lated that  the  end  of  the  world  would  arrive  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
3rd  October,  1533. 

The  parish  of  coiu^c  believed  what  their  preacher  said ;  and  besides,  they  had 
never  had  such  a  learned  clergyman  before.  The  peasants  began  to  hang  their 
heads,  and  this  is  said  to  be  a  very  contagious  disease.  People  soon  came  from  the 
neighbouring  villages,  and  even  firom  distant  towns,  to  hoar  Stiefel  preach  about 
the  destruction  of  the  world.  And  still  his  thundering  voice  could  at  times  be 
scarcely  heard  through  the  groaning  and  lamentations,  for  Uie  end  of  the  world  is 
something  diflbrent  from  a  great  deluge,  which  might  possibly  not  cover  the  tops  of 
the  highest  mountains,  or  even  reach  the  Burgermeister's  roof  in  Wittenburg.  In  a 
deluge  some  might  be  saved,  but  who  could  dare  hope  to  be  spared  in  the  cra<^ing, 
tearing,  splitting,  and  eventual  disappearance  of  the  world?  And  if  the  worid  were 
destroyed  and  they  were  overlooked,  whatever  would  be  their  fiate? 

Still  there  was  a  place  kept  for  preacher  Steifel,  which  ho  regarded  with  great 
self-satisfaction.  Through  nis  calculations  on  the  Bevelation  he  at  length  came  to 
the  conclusion  that,  if  the  yrhole  world  periled,  angels  must  remain  in  safety,  and 
he  was  the  last  angel  who  would  blow  the  seventh  trumpet  I  The  peasants,  therefore, 
looked  with  pride  and  some  consolation  on  their  clergyman  when  he  told  them  this 
with  a  contented  face,  after  all  the  horrors  he  had  foretold.  They  h<^^  that  on 
the  day  of  judgment  tbey  would  not  be  utterly  lost|  when  under  the  protection  of 
the  seventh  angel ! 

^  But  if  my  readers  imagine  that  the  terrible  prophecy  only  eaused  tean,  lamenta- 
tions,  and  repentance,  they  are  very  greatly  mistaken.    Hie  minority  of  the  peasants 
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thought,  on  the  contrary,  that  if  the  end  of  the  world  wvs  approaching,  there  iv'ould 
he  little  use  in  saving  and  tormenting  themflelrea  with  unnecessary  toil.  The 
trumpeter  would  care  for  their  BaWation,  and  during  the  short  interval  they  thought 
it  better  to  enjoy  the  blessed  sunshine,  and  make  themselves  jolly  as  far  as  they 
aoold.  They  scud  their  houses  and  farms,  and  a  jovial  sort  of  life  commenced  in 
Lochan,  of  eating  and  drinking,  dancing  and  singing.  Whether  Stiefel  approved  of 
thi*  I  cannot  say,  but  he  was  probably  so  simk  in  his  thoughts  about  the  ap* 
pWMiching  end  that  he  did  not  trouble  himself  ahout  it  Xor  is  it  written  whether 
he  exercised  himself  in  trumpet  playing,  so  that  ho  mi^ht  not  be  taken  unawares ', 
bat  he  no  doubt  lanoied  that  a  man  selected  from  the  beginning  for  such  an  honoured 
poet,  would  necessarily  possess  the  requisite  qualities  for  it ;  hut  he  gave  away  his 
bof^cs,  ibr  he  would  have  no  need  of  them  in  the  next  world. 

The  September  of  1633  came  to  an  end,  and  October  commenced.  The  songs  in 
the  inns,  the  wild  noise,  drinking  and  dancing,  then  ceased.  They  no  longer 
crept  singly  in  the  twilight,  as  they  had  done  in  the  last  weeks,  to  their  pastor,  but 
thronged  round  his  door  to  confess.  During  the  last  days  the  poor  clergyman  could 
■earee  find  time  to  take  necessary  nourishment;  ho  was  perfectly  besieged  hy 
penitents. 

During  the  night  of  October  2nd,  not  a  soul  closed  an  eye  in  Lochan  and  HolKcn- 
dorf.  Only  sobs  and  groans  could  be  heard  from  the  hundreds  of  inhabitants. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  dogs,  robbers  might  have  plundered  the  village,  and  there 
would  have  been  no  one  to  prevent  them.  And  all  felt  towards  morning  a  hot,  op- 
messive  atmosphere,  just  as  it  must  be  when  the  world  is  going  to  be  destroyed. 
between  seven  and  eight,  black  clouds  drew  over  the  Elbe,  and  lightning  was  seen 
in  the  distance.  There  they  all  lay,  young  and  old,  husband  and  wife,  in  the  fields, 
"with  clasped  hands,  praying  and  singing  hymns,  in  expectation  that  the  earth  would 
ya.wn  beneath  them — whUe  the  storm  pealed  above  their  heads. 

It  was  certainly  a  storm,  but  nothing  more,  and  it  went  away  as  it  came.  They 
liad  become  rather  wet  from  the  rain,  but  the  thunder  rolled  along,  the  clouds  fol- 
lowed it,  the  sky  became  dear,  the  sun  shone  again,  and  the  earth  was  not  rent 
asunder.  One  stood  up  after  the  other,  and  the  ground  did  not  even  tremble. 
They  shook  the  water  from  their  shoulders,  one  looked  at  the  other,  and  all  at  their 
preacher. 

Stiefel  watched  the  departing  storm,  but  it  would  not  return.  It  struck  nine — 
ten — eleven.  It  was  just  possible  ho  might  have  made  a  mistake  in  the  hour,  but 
certainly  not  in  the  day  and  year.  But  mid-day  arrived  and  the  earth  was  not  do- 
•troyed ;  the  sun  smilcM  and  the  birds  chirupped.  The  latter  found  abundant  food 
in  the  fields,  but  the  peasants  began  to  feel  hungry,  and  had  nothing  in  readiness. 
No  fires  burnt  on  their  hearths,  and  many,  perhaps,  had  nothing  left  to  cook. 

The  poor  peasants  of  Lochan  and  Holzendorf  had  been  cheated  by  Stiefel  as  to 
the  end  of  the  world.  They  had  sold  and  squandered  their  property,  and  on  what 
ahould  they  exist  if  the  world  lasted  much  longer  ?  Should  we  feel  surprised,  then, 
that  they  became  angry  and  attacked  the  poor  clergyman,  who  was  not  so  clever  in 
making  excuses  as  Stofiler  and  his  friends  had  been  ?  The  poor  man  himself  was 
the  most  miserable  of  all,  for  he  had  no  longer  any  books,  or  any  credit  with  his 
parishioners.  It  would,  perhaps,  have  been  better  for  him  had  he  given  away,  long 
before,  those  books  from  which  he  had  derived  his  calculations  and  prophecies. 

They  bound  his  arms  behind  his  back,  and  led  him — their  shepherd  and  prophet 
— ^with  threats  and  ridicule  to  Dr.  Luther,  at  Wittenburg.  We  may  fancy  what 
excitement  it  caused  in  the  University,  when  the  paridiioners  of  two  villages 
accused  their  clergyman,  with  wild  cries  and  curses,  before  the  man  of  God,  and 
demanded  that  he  snould  either  restore  them  their  farms,  or  else  cause  the  destruction 
of  the  world. 

I  do  not  kaow  the  result,  except  that  Luther  at  last  succeeded  in  effecting  a 
reconciliation  between  poor  Stiefel  and  his  parishioners.  All  this  would  api>ear  to  na 
Tery  foolish  and  unreasonable,  but  since  that  time  much  has  occurred  wnich  is  not 
a  iniit  the  less  so;  and  false  prophets,  though  of  another  sort,  will  always  rise  up, 
until  the  whole  world  eventually  becomes  sensible,  or  really  perishes,  which  is, 
perhaps,  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  may  happen  at  the  same  time. 
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THOXiaHTS  ON  ISOVELS. 

KoT  only  do  noyels  constitute  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  literature  of  our 
time,  but  the  very  genus  itself  is  peculiar  to  modern  literature.  Prose  fiction  was 
unknown  to,  certainly  never  cultivated  by,  the  ancients ;  neither  was  it  in  the 
middle  ages,  except  in  the  shape  of  monkish  legends,  or  in  that  of  such  "light" 
and  delightful  reading  as  Amadis  de  Gaul  and  similar  productions,  which  would 
now  appal  even  the  most  enthusiastic  medioivalist.  It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  denied, 
that  a  more  natural  species  cf  prose  fiction  even  then  existed ,  to  wit,  the  Italian 
Novella^  whose  name  has  been  adopted  by  us;  and  it  is  owing  to  those  of  Boccaccio, 
and  some  others,  that  a  polished  and  fixed  style  of  literary  composition  was  formed 
in  Italy,  at  a  period  when  our  own  language  was  so  rude  and  barbarous  as  to  be 
now  scarcely  intelligible.  Chaucer  is  obsolete — not  to  be  understood  without  a 
glossary — scarcely  ever  read,  and  perhaps  still  less  relished  by  those  who  attempt 

to  do  BO. 

"With  regard  to  Boccaccio  it  is  quite  different.  His  style,  indeed,  is  not  ex- 
actly the  Italian  of  the  present  day;  but  nci^cr  is  Milton's  prose  that  of  our 
own  time,  and  notwithstanding  his  being  so  very  much  the  earlier  one,  the  Italian 
appears  less  antiquated  than  the  English  writer.  All  this,  however,  will  be  thought 
to  have  little  to  do  with  our  professed  subject :  for  more  to  our  actual  purpose  will 
it  be  to  observe,  that  similar  as  is  in  name  the  Novella  of  the  Italians,  it  was 
idtogether  unlike  its  modem  successor,  it  being  nothing  more  than  a  short  tale, 
often  a  mere  anecdote,  and  as  often  as  not,  such  a  s  ;andalous  one  as  to  say  Very 
little  for  the  morality  of  those  "  good  old  times,"  either  on  the  part  of  the  so- called 
"  religious  "  or  secular  classes  of  the  commimity.  But  wo  gladly  turn  away  from 
the  profligacy  and  Dr.  Achillism  of  monks  and  nuns,  consigning  it  over  to  the 
consideration  and  extenuation  of  *^  Golden  Square"  cardinals  and  archbishops  of 
Westminster. 

The  "  Xovella,"  or  tale,  difiers  as  much  fiom  the  modem  *•  Novel "  as  an  out- 
line sketch  for  it  does  from  a  picture,  or  a  single  scene  from  an  entire  drama. 
"Within  such  exceedingly  narrow  limits  there  cannot  possibly  be  any  development 
either  of  character  or  anything  else.  All  must  be  compressed ;  no  room  beinf 
afforded  for  either  detail  or  accessories,  or  for  a  la  Seoit  graphic  description  ana 
colouring.  In  fact,  colouring  was  not  attempted ;  on  the  contrary,  all  was  reduced, 
not  to  mmiature,  but  to  medal  and  monochrome.  For  description  and  dialogue,  or 
what  are  called  *^  scenes,"  the  Novella  afforded  no  space.  It  was  content  with 
stating  mere  matters  of  fact,  in  such  a  very  dry  and  matter-of-fact  way,  that  some 
of  our  newspaper  police  reports  show  far  more  talent  for  both  graphic  delineation 
and  truth  of  local  colouring.  The  ponderous  and  long-winded  French  romances  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  in  folio — for  in  those  days  there  were  no  circulating 
libraries — certainlj  afforded  ample  space  and  verge  enough  for  minute  description 
of  contemporary  life  and  manners ;  instead  of  which,  thej  were  altogether  destitute 
of  vitality  of  any  kind.  However  it  might  bo  denominated,  the  locality  was  in 
the  land  of  '^  nowhere,"  and  the  personages  and  characters  were  merely  lifeless, 
stuffed-out  puppets,  that  were  made  to  figure  as  emperors  and  kings  and  princes, 
male  or  female;  for  the  dignity  of  "moonshine"  could  hardly  condescend  to 
notice  any  less  elevated  specimens  of  humanity.  In  such  productions  all  was 
un-nature,  and  to  such  a  degree,  that  a  fairy  talc  is,  in  comparison  with,  quite 
sober  and  rational.  Still,  worthless  as  they  were,  and  utterly  forgotten  as  they 
themselves  now  are,  they  claim  a  page  in  the  history  of  literature,  nor  are  they 
without  interest  for  the  lovers  of  literary  monstrosities. 

Some  are  such  teetotallers  with  regard  to  works  of  fiction  that  they  eschew 
them  altogether ;  looking  more  to  the  shape  in  which  it  is  presented  Aan  to  the 
quality  of  the  article  itself.  Such  people,  while  they  turn  up  their  noses  at  novels 
witi^  disdain,  will,  without  making  wry  faces,  swallow  a  great  deal  of  fiction 
provided  it  be  served  up  to  them  under  the  respectable  name  of  history.  Even 
history  itself  would  be  considerably  elucidated  by,  and  acquire  additional  interest 
from  contemporary  ad  vivum  portraitures  of  contemporary  manner  and  feelings  in  the 
ffarb  of  fiction.  An  Athenian  Gil  Bias,  for  instance,  would  have  afforded  us  a 
far  more  satisfactory  insight  into  the  overy-day  life  of  the  Greeks  than  is  to  be 
derived  from  the  pains-twng  labours  of  Fotter,  Barthelemi,  Lantier,  &c.,  which 
exhibit  only  fragments  of  it,  'collected  with  great  diligence  from  the  writings  of 
the  snoisnts  themselves.  Of  the  authors  just  named,  two  have  indeed  had  recourse 
to  the  aid  of  fiction,  haying  worked  up  the  information  that  was  to  be  obtained 
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only  in  bits  and  scraps,  into  a  continuous  narrative,  shaped  by  one  into  the  Travels  of 
Anacharsis,  by  tbo  other  into  those  of  Antcnor.  In  comparison  with  books  of 
professed  *'  antiquities/'  such  productions  are,  if  less  convenient  for  reference,  light 
reading,  yet  can  hardly  be  called  books  of  entertainment ;  so  that  by  getting  upon 
t»'o  stools  they  find  tnemselves  in  the  predicament  proverbially  attributed  to  that 
false  position. 

Romances  in  Greek  there  are,  though  those  which  remain  to  us  arc  only  just 
enow  to  vouch  for  such  compositions  having  existed.  The  few  which  have  been  pro- 
oerved  are  of  an  exceedingly  late  period,  consequently  neither  do,  nor  posaibly  could 
afford  any  picture  of  manners  and  society  in  the  palmy  days  of  Athenia^  civili- 
sation, liteiature  and  art.  Somewhat  strange,  pernaps,  to  say,  the  best  specimen 
of  the  kind  which  has  come  down  to  us  was  the  production  of  a  Christian  bishop ; 
namely  the  CEthiopica,  or  Theagenes  and  Choricloea  of  Hcliodones, — a  romance 
which  wo  ourselves  have  read — how  vanity  oozes  out ! — and  which,  as  far  as  mere 
plot  goes,  is  most  ingeniously  constructed,  for  it  presents  such  a  succession  and 
complication  of  adventures  and  incidents  that  even  any  tolerably  satisfactory 
outline  or  analysis  of  them  would  require  several  pages.  The  theatre  or  scene  of 
it,  however,  might  just  as  well  have  been  laid  in  the  moon  as  where  it  is. 

Of  fictitious  narrative  we  give  our  decided  preference  to  that  class  which  depict 
contemporary  society ;  for  if  executed  with  truthfulness  of  delineation  and 
colouring  as  well  as  artistic  skill  in  other  respects,  arc  eminently  historic, — not 
indeed  as  historical  romances,  quite  the  reverse,  but  as  supplying  the  future  his- 
torian with  data  and  materials  for  any  tolerably  faithful  delineation  and  charac- 
terization of  the  actual  state  of  society  at  the  period  spoken  of, — matters  which 
history  as  hitherto  written,  has — both  important  and  interesting  as  they  are— 
aprarently  considered  beneath  its  dignity  to  record,  leaving  such  task  to  mere 
antiquarians  and  archeeologists,  to  whom  it  leaves  the  task  of  poking  into  rubbish 
and  picking  up  scrap  by  scrap  the  merest  shreds  and  patches,  rags  and  tatters  of 
the  past,  and  then  stitch  them  together  as  well  as  they  can.  Even  books  of  "  House- 
hold Expenses "  have  been  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  from  such 
interesting  documents  the  most  trivial  bits  of  dull  and  lifeless  information. 

The  freedom  of  the  above  remark  will,  we  trust,  be  excus'^d,  if  only  because  it 
Bcrvt's  to  show  very  forcibly  that  from  one  class,  at  least,  of  the  works  of  fiction 
which  we  are  speaUng  of,  considerable  information  may  be  derived  with  regard  to 
the  social  condition  of  a  people  and  their  habits  and  manners.    Previously  to  the 
existence  of  the  modem  novel,  there  was  nothing  to  give  us  adequate  pictures  of 
real  life  and  contemporary  manners.    While  the  dramatist  could  do  so  but  very 
imperfectly,  owing  to  the  limited  size  of  his  canvas,  the  older  romance  writers  did 
not  attempt  to  do  so  at  all ;  on  the  contran',  they  seem  to  have  looked  down  with 
acorn  upon  nature  and  reality  and  probaoility,  as  vulgar  and  ignoble  matters, 
altogether  unworthy  of  their  attention — as  being  of  the  earth,  earthy.    They  soared 
far  above  the  limits  of  this  lower  world :  the  atmosphere  of  commen  sense  was 
much  too  gross,  mortal  men  and  women  creatures  too  common  for  th  im.    Even  the 
modem  romance,  when  it  first  came  up,  although  many  degrees  less  absurd  and 
extravagant,  showed  the  improvement  ( onsisted  in  little  more  than  substituting 
inanity  for  insanity.    Almost  its  best  productions  of  the  "  Otranto  "  period  were 
feeble  and  pale ;  nor  would  those  of  the  Radcliffe  school — hardly  "  the  mighty 
magician  of  Udolpho  "  herself — ^have  found  many  admirers  had  they  not  appeared 
when  they  did.     Sir  "Walter  Scott  gave  a  complete  death-blow  to  the  whole  of  that 
school,  and  to  the  pseudo-historical  romance  of  the  preceding  period.    To  descant 
upon  the  merits  of  that  great  and  consummate  master — or  we  might  call  him  the 
originator  of  the  genuine  Historical  Romance — is  quite  unnecessary ;  besides,  were 
wo  to  begin  to  do  so,  wo  should  leave^ourselves  no  room  for  wnat  we  have  still 
to  say. 

Like  what  is  called  historical  painting,  the  historical  romance,  at  least  as  it  was 
treated  by  Scott,  may  be  allowed  to  take  precedence  in  the  marshalling  the  proces- 
sion of  art  according  to  established  etiquette,  since  it  demands  superior  power  of 
imagination,  and  requires  greater  preparatory  study  and  research.  Yet,  in  what  is 
called  "  High  Art,"  be  it  ei  Jier  literary  or  pictorial,  unless  there  be  a  manifestation 
of  intellectual  energy  corresponding  to  tho  loftiness  of  the  subject,  the  degree  of 
talent  displayed  in  the  treatment  of  it  will  appear  feeble  and  abortive,  and  the 
subject  itself  reduced  to  the  level  of  triviality  not  the  less  excusable  for  ambitious- 
ness  of  aim.  For  our  part,  we  consider  Hogarth  not  only  a  far  superior  artist  to 
his  father-in-law.  Sir  James  Thomhill — in  which  opinion  all  will  agree  with  us — 
but  also  far  more  deserving  of  a  title  to  which  he  never  aspired — except,  indeed,  on 
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«ne  unludn'  occMion^  tiz.,  in  hii  **  Paiil  before  Felix  " — ^namely,  that  of  a  honijtdt 
painter  oi  niitory,  or  what  vould  become  tuch  in  course  of  time,  aa  ii  noar  the 
oaae.  In  hia  portraita  Vandyke  has  given  us  mora  real  history  than  in  hia  hia* 
torical  pictures.  So,  too,  both  Fielding  and  Smollett,  and  xn  a  lesser  degree 
Bichardson  also,  were  the  histfiriana  of  their  times ;  not,  indeed,  as  regards  publio 
eyents— the  making  and  breaking  of  treaties,  but  in  respect  to  the  less  dignified 
but  not  lesa  important  matters  of  the  actual  state  of  society  and  mannera.  Their 
noYcls,  and  Hogarth's  paintings  and  engrayinga,  have  preserved  to  ua  much  that 
would  elae  be  now  forgotten,  there  being  no  other  equuly  faithful  reoord  of  them, 
and  the  changes  in  manners  which  have  since  taken  place — luckily  all  ior  the 
better— tiaving  rendered  those  '*  good  old  times,"  aa  some  would  call  them,  almost 
fabulous  ones. 

Without  pretending  to  claim  a  higher  no?*iinal  rank  for  them,  we  must  eonfeaa 
that  we  ourselvea  give  the  preference  to  thit  apeciea  of  the  novel  which,  in  a 
manner,  shows  us  "  the  very  body  and  pressure  of  the  times."  by  depicting  con- 
temporary society  and  manners  under  some  one  or  other  of  their  manifold  aspects 
and  varying  phases.  With  the  heroio  and  so-called  historic,  we  can  sympathise 
but  very  imperfectlr.  However  great  the  artistic  power  and  skill  displayed  in 
auch  subjects  may  be,  they  have,  apart  from  artistic  merits  of  execution,  less  of 
either  interest  or  instruction  than  portraitures  from  the  life,  whether  of  con* 
temporary  society  generally,  or  particular  classes  of  it.  No  doubt  the  talent  re- 
quiix^  for  such  matter-of-fact  delineations  is  not  of  the  very  highest  order :  it 
requires  far  less  exertion  of  imagination  to  depict  an  alderman  arrayed  in  all  the 
glory,  if  not  of  Solomon,  of  his  own  robes,  thsA  to  adumbrate  an  Adam  in  all  hia 
nakedness.  The  artist  has  the  alderman  before  him  in  proprim  pertoHu^  and  haa 
only  to  transfer  him  to  his  canvas ;  but  with  regard  to  Adam  it  ia  an  alto^ther 
difterent  matter,  because  how  should  any  one,  however  gifted,  be  able  to  give  ua 
an  adequate*or  even  tolerable  representation  of  our  universal  parent  in  hia  original 
ahape  before  the  fall  ? 

The  species  of  novel  most  to  our  taste  is  that  which  givea  us  pictures  taken  ttom 
real  life,  as  it  presents  itself  to  the  writer's  personal  observation  and  study,  in  all 
its  varying  aspects — at  least,  in  that  aspect  and  phase  of  it  which  he  undertakes  to 
pourtray.  It  is  precisely  a  work,  or  rather  works,  of  that  kind  which  we  desiderate 
for  enabling  ua  to  undc|vtand  the  evcry-day  life  of  the  civilised  nations  of  antiquity ; 
— ^pictured  completely  made  out,  not  only  as  regards  the  figures  and  their  costume, 
but  also  truthfulness  of  local  colouring  and  accuracy  as  to  the  minutest  detaila  and 
accessories.  Willingly  would  we  give  up  a  good;  deal  of  the  dignified  and  poetical 
in  ancient  literature,  for  even  a  single  proauction  in  fsmiliar  prose,  by  meana  of 
which  we  might  form  a  tolerably  clear  idea  of  aoeiety  and  mannera  at  Athena  or 
Borne.  Nay,  though  we  ahould  prefer  prose  as  the  moat  suitable  vehicle,  we  should 
not  object  to  the  poetic  form,  provided  the  subject  itself  were  not  put  upon  stilts,  but 
treated  as  graphically  as  arc  those  of  Crabbe. 

However  ingeniously  they  may  be  constructed,  novels  whose  interest  lies  chiefly 
in  intricacy  and  plot  and  a  rapid  succession  of  incidents,  which  keep  the  reader*8 
euriosity  on  the  stretch  from  beginning  to  end,  possess  leas  attraction  for  «t  than 
do  thoae  which  depict  manners  and  delineate  character,  and  whiih  keep  more  to  tlie 
ordinary  evcrv-day  course  of  human  affairs.  Life  is  not  made  up  of  complicated 
adventures  and  surprising  events.  For  that  sort  of  alcohol  which  ia  so  much  in 
request  with  the  literary  dram-drinkers  of  the  circulating  library,  wo  entertain  no 
particular  predilection.  The  gin  shops  of  Eugene  Sue  and  Dumas  have  not  us  for 
their  customer.  Infinitely  better  than  their  ardent  spirita— which,  according  to  what 
we  see  reported  of  them,  must  have  come  from  the  devil'a  own  distillery — do  we 
relish  the  comparatively  milk-and-water  stuff  of  such  writers  as  Jane  Austen,  whcaa 
novels  are  so  many  small  highly-finished  cabinet  pictures  representing  \nterior$  of 
English  life  in  the  middling  claascs.  In  fact,  the  domestic  novel  ia  one  almost  entirely 
of  Bngliah  growth ;  nor  can  it  be  successfully  transplanted  into  eountriea  where  the 
diwMU  of  society  is  composed  of  very  different  elements  from  that  of  our  own^  All 
the  less  therefore  are  we  surprised  that  while  Scott  has  had  not  only  translators 
but  imitators  in  nearly  every  European  laugua^,  even  in  Spain  and  Italy,  neither 
Miaa  Edseworth  nor  Miss  Auaten  have  obtamcd  any  in  tnoae  eountriea.  How, 
indeed,  should  tho  domestic  novel  be  cultivated  where  domeatioity  itaelf  hardly 
exiata  and  the  development  of  individuality  ia  repreased }  It  haa,  however,  begun  to 
take  robt  and  acclimatixe  itself  both  in  Denmark  and  Sweden,  in  the  latter  country 
more  especially.  The  English  public  are  tolerably  familiar  with  Miss  Bremer's 
novels,  and  also  with  aeveral  of  Madame  Carlo's;  but  "The  Preaidant  and  hia 
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Pkateg^"  wlufili,  alUiouf  h  the  ahortett,  ii  aX%o  one  of  the  beit  of  them— hac  not  yvt 
been  tnuuUted  here. 

To  proceed  with  our  rcmarlu — ^but  no :  we  will  not  think  of  proceeding  any 
farther  just  at  present,  hut  rcserre  what  more  we  ha^e  to  say  on  the  subject  for 
some  other  opportunity ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  hope  we  haye  wearied  our  readerf 
not  half  ao  much  as  we  hare  our  pen. 


COVBEDALE    MAEEIBD, 


CHAPTER  v.— (Owi^miwrf.; 

Harbt  waa  not  a  duellist—  he  had  no  Bjmpathy  with  duelling — ha 
would  not  have  shot  a  man  in  cold  blood — he  had  only  gone  out  in 
complianoe  with  that  conventional  tvrant  called  .etiquette:  but  now 
he  was  enraged  at  the  evident  deiure  bia  antagonist  exhibited  for 
bloody  and  as  the  combativeness  of  his  nature  asserted  itself,  he  bit 
his  lip  and  and  made  up  his  mind  to  make  Snawley  pay  for  his 
vindictiveness. 

When  the  signal  to  fire  was  piven  for  the  third  time,  the  report 
oi  the  two  pistols  rung  out  so  simultaneouslv  that  it  seemed  but  one 
.sound.  Harrv  felt  a  slight  shock  in  his  right  arm,  and  thought  he 
was  hit,  and  then  the  smoke  clearing  away  he  saw  Snawley  stretched 
•on  the  ground,  and  Murdoch  hastening  towards  him. 

"  Are  you  hurt,  Coverdale  ?"  asked  Tom  Eattleworth. 

"  A  little,  I  think,**  answered  Hany,  holding  up  his  right  arm. 

Eattleworth  took  the  pistol  from  his  hand  sayinff,  "  No,  your'e  not 
hurt — all  right,  mv  boy — a  narrow  escape  though,  oy  Jove,  His  ball 
"took  the  lock  of  the  pistol  and  smashed  it — just  grazed  your  hand — 
^here  you  see — and  glanced  off.  The  pistol's  spoilt — better  that  than 
jrott,  old  fellow;  but  Snawley 's  got  it  snugly,  I  fancy." 

Harry,  as  though  in  a  draam,  accompanied  his  aecond  to  where 
hia  late  antagonist  lay.  Dr.  M^Intyre  had  cut  away  the  Captain's 
^htly-buttoned  frock-coat,  pushed  aside  the  blood-stained  shirtt 
4iud  was  busily  occupied  examining  a  wound  just  above  the  coUar- 
i>one.  Murdoch  looked  on  very  composedly.  Tom  Eattleworth^ 
notwithstanding  all  his  good-heartedncss,  did  not  look  as  though  he 
were  at  aU  sorry  ;  but  Hurry,  to  whom  it  all  appeared  like  a  dream, 
felt  sick  and  stupefied. 

There  is  something  in  the  shedding  of  human  blood,  even  if 
that  of  an  enemy,  which  makes  it  necessary  to  get  used  to  the  occu* 
pation  before  a  man  can  regard  it  with  anything  like  tolerable  equa- 
nimity. Men  of  the  world  perhaps  would  not  like  to  confess  as  much 
-^because  that  sort  of  humanity  would  be  r^arded  as  rather  dia- 
^ncetvl  than  otherwise ;  but  whether  they  oonms  it  or  not,  they  fed 
it.  Why,  there  was  Tom  Eirebrass,  who  would  be  ready  enough  upon 
occasion  to  invite  his  brother  out  before  breakfast,  xom  was  seen 
once,  with  hia  ooat  off,  pale  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  helping  to 
carry  a  poor  wretch  who  had  been  run  over  by  an  omnibus  to  the 
hospital.  Eirebrasa  ought  to  have  been  proud  of  that  act,  w^ich  the 
leeordine  angel  doubtless  wrote  down  with  a  smile ;  but  he  was  not ; 
lie  regarded  the  mention  of  it  as  an  inaiilt,  and  "called  out"  one  of 
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his  most  intimate  friends  who  told  the  story  as  a  good  joke  at  a 
dinner-table.  What  Mr.  Murdoch  felt  when  he  saw  his  ancient 
comrade  down,  we  do  not  pretend  to  know — there  were  no  signs  of 
emotion  upon  his  iron  face  to  give  even  a  hint.  What  the  doctor 
felt  was  what  doctors  usually  feel,  curiosity  about  "  the  case  "  in 
their  hands.  Men  do  not  import  sentiment  into  their  business ; 
except,  perhaps,  Jack  Ketch,  who  shakes  hands  in  token  of  amity 
with  the  crimmal  he  is  about  to  strangle.  What  Tom  Eattleworth 
felt  was  that  it  served  Snawley  right ;  but  Coverdale  was  stunned 
and  borne  down  by  the  consciousness  that  probably  he  had  killed  a 
man.  He  did  not  reason  about  it — he  dia  not  think— he  did  not 
consider  his  own  danger  if  Snawley  really  should  die.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  put  the  sensation  he  experienced  into  words.  It  was  as 
though  a  weight  had  faUen  unon  him,  the  heaviness  of  which  he  could 
not  estimate — a  weight  whicn  numbed  his  feelings  and  made  every- 
thing dim  and  indistinct. 

.Ajxer  a  silence  of  a  minute  or  two,  which  seemed  to  Harry  an  age, 
the  doctor  said  as  coolly  as  though  he  was  busied  about  a  piece  of 
injured  machineiy,  *^  I'm  thinking  ye*d  better  get  the  carriage  round 
and  be  getting  him  hame." 

"  Is  he  dead  ?"  asked  Murdoch ;  and  the  question  was  justified  by 
the  complete  insensibility  of  the  wounded  man,  who  neither  stirred 
nor  groaned  nor  gave  any  other  signs  of  life. 

Hiury  trembled  as  he  bent  forward  to  listen  for  the  answer.  "  No, 
he's  not  dead — but  maybe  he's  no  that  far  off,"  said  the  doctor, 
&shioning  a  compress  and  producing  some  bandages  from  a  case  he 
had  with  him.  "  I  dinna  think  the  iDngs  are  touched,  and  there's 
nae  banes  broken ;  but  it's  an  ugly  case,  sir — an  ugly  case ;  and  it's  ill 
guessing  what'll  be  the  end  o't." 

The  carriage  in  which  Snawley's  party  had  come  was  close  by,  but 
it  could  not  be  brought  to  the  spot,  a  wide  ditch  being  in  the  way, 
passable  only  by  a  narrow  foot-bridge  and  a  style ;  so  the  four  men 
took  up  the  unconsdouB  Snawley  and  bore  him  gently  as  though  he 
had  been  an  infant,  and  deposited  him  tenderly  upon  the  cushions. 
Strange  creatures  men  are !  They  are  so  full  of  kindness  after  their 
cruelty  has  done  its  work.  If  they  were  only  as  kind  before  they 
had  committed  an  injury  as  they  are  afterwards,  there  would  be 
fewer  wrongs  to  be  atonea  for. 

The  carriage  drove  off,  leaving  Sattleworth  and  Harry  alone.  The 
latter  stood  and  looked  after  it  as  though  surprised.  Tom,  however, 
was  wider  awake.  He  shook  Harry  by  the  shoulder  to  rouse  him  from 
his  reverie.  "  Why,  man,  vou  look  as  though  you  were  sorry  you 
had  not  been  that  yourself  but  it  won't  do  to  stand  here.  This 
affair  ^ill  get  wind  directly,  and  we  must  take  care  of  ourselyes. — 
Let's  see."  Tom  pulled  out  his  watch.  ''  It's  a  quarter  past  nine, 
the  train  up  is  at  half-past — it's  only  two  miles  to  the  station,  and 
we'd  better  be  off." 

Plint  had  brought  round  the  dog  cart  and  picked  up  the  pistols, 
shaking  his  head  at  the  broken  one  as  though  that  appeared  to  him 
a  greater  calamity  than  a  ball  in  Captain  Snawley,  and  in  two  minutes 
they  were  rattling  in  the  direction  of  the  railway  station. 

"  Just  in  time,"  said  Tom,  as  he  pulled  up  at  the  station  and  the 
up-train  rounded  a  curve  of  the  line  with  slackened  speed.    He  gave 
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a  few  words  of  instruction  to  Flint,  which  Harry  neither  heard  nor 
heeded,  took  two  first-chiss  tickets,  jumped  in  as  the  whistle  sounded, 
and  the  two  friends  were  on  their  way  to  London. 

How  long  they  sat  in  silence  Harry  did  not  know.  He  sat  look- 
ing out  at  the  window  with  still  the  same  sense  of  dim  confusion 
that  he  had  felt  since  Snawley  had  fallen.  As  he  looked  out  at  the 
window,  he  saw  fields  and  hedges,  sheep  and  cattle,  and  tall  trees 
and  houses  fly  by.  He  remembered,  afterwards,  stopping  at  stations 
and  seeing  people  getting  in  and  out,  and  hearing  the  guards  and 
porters  ta&  about  the  luggage  and  the  time  and  the  last  train ;  but 
he  saw  and  heard  it  all  as  though  it  were  somehow  mixed  up  with 
Snawley  and  the  field  at  Brook  Green. 

Tom  Rattleworth  had  coughed  and  shifted  his  seat  and  at  last,  in 
defiance  of  those  laws  which  are  so  full  of  penalties  from  forty 
shillings  upwards,  produced  cigar-case  and  fusees  to  lightanHavannah. 
Tom  did  not  exactly  pity  Harry,  for  ho  did  not  quite  imderstand 
him.  Tom  did  not  share  in  his  friend's  confusion  of  ideas,  for  Tom, 
generally  speaking,  had  not  ideas  enough  to  get  them  into  any  con- 
siderable tangle.  He  thought  Harry  ought  to  have  been  very  glad 
that  he  was  not  shot  himself,  but  he  could  allow  something  for  the 
awkwardness  of  the  affiiir.  ^'This  comes  of  getting  married," 
thought  Tom  to  himself,  and  registered  a  vow  against  committing 
a  similar  folly.  "  If  he  hadn't  a  wife  at  home  now,  he'd  feel  com- 
fortable enough,  but  thought  of  her  makes  the  mess  seem  worse  than 
it  is."  Tom  did  not  know — how  should  he?  that  Harry  had  not 
once  thought  of  Alice. 

"Have  a  cigar,"  said  Tom,  holding  out  his  case. 

Harry,  without  speaking,  made  a  gesture  of  dissent. 

"  Oh,  nonsense !  "  urged  Tom ;  "  it's  no  use  giving  way  and  weep- 
ing, you  know.  It's  not  so  bad  after  all.  I  dare  say  the  fellow  wo'nt 
die,  and  if  he  does  he'll  be  no  great  loss.     Come,  have  a  cigar." 

Harry  had  not  energy  enough  to  persist  in  refusing.  He  took  the 
cigar  and  lighted  it  mechanically. 

What  wonders  that  cigar  did !  Those  who  do  not  smoke  cannot 
understand  it.  It  seems  a  silly  sort  of  thing  to  puff  away  at  a  roll 
of  tobacco ;  but  smoking,  if  not  a  very  philosophic  operation,  is  a 
great  help  toward  practical  common-sense  philosophy.  As  the 
smoke  curled  upward  about  Harry's  nose,  his  dizziness  cleared  away  as 
though  it  had  a  greater  affinity  for  the  vapour.  Then  there  was  the 
necessity  of  hiding  the  forbidden  luxury  as  each  fresh  station  was 
reached,  and  as  the  train  rolled  on  and  cigar  after  cigar  was  lighted, 
he  and  Tom  were  tidking  about  their  plans  and  prospects. 

Tom  had  arranged  everything  up  to  a  certain  point.  He  had  given 
Flint  the  address  of  an  hotel  in  town  where  he  intended  to  go  to,  and 
directed  that  worthy  to  make  inquiries  about  the  condition  of 
Captain  Snawley  and  write  to  him  under  an  assumed  name. 
"  Flint's  safe  to  do  it  all  right,"  said  Tom ;  "  and  when  we  get  his 
report  we  can  decide  upon  the  next  step.  If  Snawley  is  getting 
well,  we  need'nt  bother  ourselves ;  if  he  goes  wrong.  We  must  take 
a  trip  across  the  Channel." 

So  it  was  settled.  They  got  to  the  end  of  the  journey,  enscensed 
themselves  comfortably  in  snug  quarters,  and  waited  for  Flint's  letter. 
The  postman,  next  morning,  brought  that  important  epistle.    It  was 
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folded  without  much  regard  to  the  parallellism  of  its  sides,  sealed 
with  a  hlotch  of  wax,  stamped  with  the  top  of  a  ramrod,  and  directed 
upside  down  in  a  hand  which  evinced  that  the  post  office  authorities 
were  not  easily  puseled  b  j  hieroglyphics.  Here  are  the  contents,  as 
Tom  and  Harry  with  some  trouble  spelled  them  out : — 

"  Honerd  Sar  Captain  Sntwle  is  Terrey  bad  as  can  be  I  see  the  docten  boy 
hand  arterwards  dooter  Makinter  hand  e  say  has  e  eanit  b  wurs  e  say  as  e  allers 
coffisn  and  spiitea  hup  of  Uud  which  is  a  bad  sine  hand  e  dusent  think  haa  e  han  live 
long  Minis  Balderating  is  jest  wild  and  criing  cr  hies  hout  hand  e  hii  unsenaibnl 
I  a¥  gone  tu  bclston  to  poot  this  in  the  post  has  Misses  Kummins  as  kep  the  post 
hoffice  at  ooswle  nose  me  hand  mite  git  spiing  wich  wudent  dew  hand  hif  u  nets 
in  me  direc^t  to  james  Steal  hat  the  post  hoffie  belston  til  caM  fcro  yoar  hurabel 
servant  tu  kommand  james  flint  i  avent  ben  tu  the  paik  hand  don't  no  nothink 
habout  Misses  Ko?erdeU  wich  i  shall  fine  hout  wen  i  rite  agen." 

This  letter  completely  damped  Harry's  spirits  again,  and  Tom  was 
more  than  a  little  discomposed  about  it.  Not  that  he  cared  mu<^ 
about  Snawiey,  or  would  have  been  inconsolable  if  the  house  of 
Snawley  had  been  extinct ;  but  it  was  vexatious,  just  as  the  hunting 
season  was  beginning  and  be  hnd  taken  the  hounds.  *'  But  what  is 
done  can*t  be  helped,"  quoth  Tom,  *'  and  it*s  no  use  ciying  over  spilt 
milk.  We  must  make  part  of  the  English  colony  at  Boiuogne  for  a 
time.  The  steamer  starts  to-morrow  morning  at  three  from  some- 
where  down  by  London-bridge,  and  we  had  better  get  on  bosrd 
to*night.'* 

Harry  acquiesced,  and  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Alice,  and  Tom 
despatched  a  missive  to  Flint,  and  the  next  morning  saw  the  refiigees 
ateaming  down  old  Father  Thames  to  their  ContinentaT  hiding«pUioe. 

What  a  change  a  few  days  had  wrought  in  the  aspect  of  many 
lives !    Let  us  look  and  see  what  changes  are  taking  place  elsewhere. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

UKWXLCOliX  YI8IT0B8. 

We  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  it  certainly  does  happen  that  people 
<x>me  to  see  you  just  at  the  very  time  you  could  have  best  dispensed 
with  their  company.  If  you  have  asked  the  Smiths  to  dinner,  the 
Smiths  are  sure  to  come  when  you  are  sitting  down  to  cold  mutton ; 
or  if  the  Jones's  drop  in  to  tea,  it  is  when  there  is  nothing  about^  and 
the  window  curtains  down  and  general  clearing  up  and  uncomfortable- 
Jiess.  Poor  little  Alice,  at  Coverdale  Park,  did  not  want  visitors. 
She  had  heard  all  about  the  duel  of  course,  heard  it  with  all  sorts  of 
exaggerations  till  she  sent  over  to  Hogswell  and  learned  something 
like  the  truth,  and  then,  as  her  maid  declared,  she  "  cried  her  eyes 
out."  We  may  safely  conclude,  however,  that  that  was  a  metaphori- 
oal  way  of  speaking  the  maid  had,  for  when  Harry's  letter  came  the 
next  morning  she  read  it  without  the  help  of  any  other  organs  than 
her  own. 

Alice  had,  it  must  be  confessed,  sulked  with  Harry  a  little — just 
a  little — and  she  had  also  felt  the  slightest  touch  of  indignation  at 
his  conduct ;  bUt  yet,  with  a  pleasant  inconsistency  which  belongs  to 
woman,  she  was  very  tender  to  his  letter.  Old  people  may  call  it 
nonsense,  and  people  who  have  never  been  in  love  may  call  it  stupid 
and  declue  tluit  th^  eanziot  understand  it,  but  those  who  haro 
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warmer  blood  and  a  larger  experience  will  comprehend  it  all  when 
we  own  that  Alice  kissed  the  seal  before  she  opened  it  and  the 
Bignature  after  she  read  it ;  all  of  which  looks  rerj  extravagant  to  thoso 
^rho  do  not  know  how  real  it  is.  And  then  the  letter  was  so  tender, 
just  like  Hany — dear  Harry — ^was  in  the  old  time!  It  is  astonish- 
uiff  how  affliction  brings  out  the  tender  sentiments.  Alice  was 
4leughted  with  the  letter,  yet  it  was  that  SOTt  of  delieht  which  made 
her  eiT  all  the  more  and  led  her  maid  to  infer  and  to  inform  the 
household  generally  that  "  Missus  had  got  bad  news."  Poor  Harry, 
«he  thought  he  tried  to  write  so  cheerfully,  and  yet  it  was  evident 
that  he  could  not  succeed,  and  really  it  was  very  dreadful  to  be 
obliged  to  go  away  from  home,  and  so  she  would  go  to  him  and  com- 
fort him.  She  would  give  directions  to  have  her  things  packed  up 
directly.  She  would  set  off  within  an  hour.  Ha!  what  was  it 
anade  Alice  stop  and  turn  pale,  and  after  a  minute  or  two  give  a  little 
scream  and  then  fall  back  insensible?  AVe  will  peep  over  her 
shoulder  and  see.  On  the  table  before  her  was  the  "  Hogswell  Inde- 
pendent"  fresh  from  the  press — its  lines  of  type  yet  damp — and  in 
s  conspicuous  place  in  a  bold  type,  for  newspaper  Editors  set  off 
their  columns  just  as  a  shopkeeper  sets  off  his  window,  putting  the 
choicest  articles  in  the  strongest  light,  was  the  following  paragraph : 

"atfaib  of  honoub. 
"  The  town  of  Hogswell  and  neighbourhood  has  been  thrown  into 
the  greatest  excitement  by  the,  it  is  to  be  feared,  fatal  result  of  a  hos- 
tile meeting,  which  took  place  at  Brook  Green  yesterday  morning, 
between  Captain  Snawley  and  H.  Coverdale,  Esq. ;  the  former  at- 
tended by  —  Murdoch,  &q.,  an  old  military  friend,  the  latter  by  T. 
IRattleworth,  Esq.  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  mention  the  cause  of 
the  quarrel  further  than  to  say,  that  it  is  imderstood  to  have  arisen 
out  of  a  eiross  insult  offered  by  Mr.  Coverdale  to  Mrs.  Colonel  Blus* 
terton,  the  sister  of  Captain  Snawley,  followed  by  a  brutal  personal 
assault  on  that  gaUant  officer  on  his  offering  a  remonstrance  on  Mr. 
Ooverdale*s  conduct.  At  the  third  fire  the  gallant  captain  received 
his  opponent's  ball  just  above  the  right  collar-bone.  The  bullet  took 
an  oohque  direction  towards  the  shoulder,  lodging  near  the  clavicle, 
where  it  stOl  remains.  Dr.  Mclntyre  of  this  town,  who  happened  to 
be  passing  near  the  spot,  was  attracted  by  the  reports  of  the  pistols, 
and  hastening  to  the  spot  found  Captain  Snawley  weltering  in  the 
blood  which  was  flowing  profusely  from  the  wound.  He  rendered 
such  assistance  as  was  possible  at  the  moment,  and  then  had  Captain 
Snawley  removed  to  his  residence,  where  he  lies  with  but  Yery  faint 
hopes  of  recovery.  Mrs.  Blusterton  has  since  been  in  constant  at- 
tendance upon  the  w^ounded  gentleman,  and,  it  is  needless  to  add, 
is  penetrated  with  the  deepest  grief  at  the  melancholy  occurrence. 
Mr.  Coverdale  and  Mr.  Kattleworth  fled  to  London  by  the  next 
train  to  avoid  the  consequences  which  threatened  them,  and  it  is  un- 
derstood that  warrants  have  been  issued  for  their  apprehension." 

Warrants  issued  for  their  apprehension !  Alice  had  not  thought 
of  it  in  that  light  till  then,  ana  the  thought  of  Harry  in  custody,  a 
criminal,  charged  perhaps  with  murder,  probably  convicted  and  sen- 
sentenced,  and -It  was  at  that  point  Aliccf  gave  the  little  scream 

before-mentioned,  and  fell  back  in  a  swoon.    A  minute  or  two  after- 
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wards  a  carriage  rolled  up  to  the  door ;  there  was  a  sound  of  wheels, 
a  clattering  of  steps,  and  Wilkins  the  Butler  ]» nocked  at  the  door, 
opened  it,  and  announced  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crane." 

Proudly  did  Kate  step  from  her  sumptuous  carriage,  hardly  touch- 
ing the  proflEered  hand  of  her  spouse— -hardly  deigning  to  notice  the 
obsequiously  profTered  help  of  Horace  D'Almayne — proudly  did  she 
sweep  through  the  hall,  and  up  the  staircase  and  through  the  door. 
She  was  splendidly  dressed,  and  as  beautiful  as  ever,  perhaps  more 
beautiful ;  out  it  was  a  beauty  changed  from  that  which  distinguished 
the  Kate  Marsden  of  other  days.  It  was  a  colder,  haughtier  loveli- 
ness :  she  seemed  to  have  grown  harder  and  more  unbending — her 
face  was  more  rigid — her  glance  more  fixed  and  defiant — the  lips 
seemed  to  have  grown  thinner,  pressed  as  they  were  tightly  together. 
It  was  not  a  happy  kind  of  beauty ;  there  was  neither  joy  nor  con- 
tent about  it ;  it  wtfls  not  an  attractive  beauty,  but  one  that  held  you 
at  bay  and  repelled  you.  The  face  was  the  same  as  of  yore,  but  the 
old  expression  had  gone,  and  the  new  one  told  of  strong  passions  and 
smothered  regrets — of  a  struggle  within  which  the  world  might  not 
see.  Kate  would  have  told  you  that  she  was  happy.  She  would 
have  pointed  to  her  establishment,  to  her  jewels,  to  her  family  rescued 
from  poverty :  but  look  in  her  eyes  and  there  is  suffering — look  on 
her  rigid  mouth  and  see  the  determination  that  that  suffering  shall 
be  silently  borne. 

"  How  are  you,  Alice?"  said  Kate,  as  she  entered  the  room.  Alice 
did  not  reply.  Kate  walked  forward  with  somewhat  increased 
haughtiness ;  but  when  she  saw  the  closed  eyes,  the  pale  face,  the 
hanos  hanging  listlessly  by  the  sides,  she  bent  over  her  cousin  with 
a  manner  changed  as  though  by  magic,  muttering,  "  Is  she  miserable 
too?"  then  turning  round  more  beautiful  than  ever,  now  that  the 
woman  had  come  back  to  her  face,  she  desired  Mr.  Crane  to  ring  the 
bell,  and  "  Mr.  D*Almayne"  to  fetch  a  glass  of  water.  The  tone  in 
which  she  spoke  to  the  latter  told  a  tale.  It  blended  at  once  pride 
and  contempt  and  a  sense  of  power;  and  the  glance  which  Mr. 
D'Almayne  shot  at  her  while  he  obeyed  the  command,  was  one  of 
anger  and  fear.  In  a  few  minutes  the  servants  had  carried  Alice  to 
her  room,  and  the  two  gentlemen  were  left  alone. 

For  some  time  neither  spoke.  Mr.  Crane  was  discomposed.  He 
hated  a  scene ;  it  deranged  his  comfort  and  ruffled  his  dignity.  He 
looked  out  at  the  window  discontentedly,  and  played  with  his  watch- 
chain.  D'Almayne  was  differently  occupied.  His  quick  glance  had 
caught  the  paragraph  in  the  "  Hogswell  Independent,"  and  his  eyes 
ran  over  it  with  an  expression  of  malicious  satisfaction. 

"This  is  very  disagreeable,"  said  Mr.  Crane;  "  I  can't  think  what's 
the  matter." 

"I  think  I  know,"  said  D'Almayne,  after  hesitating  a  moment  as 
though  half  inclined  to  let  Mr.  Crane  find  out  for  himself,  and  then 
he  read  the  paragraph. 

"Always  a  hot-headed  sort  of  a  person,"  remarked  the  Cotton 
Spinner. 

"  Quarrelsome,  perhaps,  sir,  but  good-hearted,  don't  you  thiuk  ?" 
asked  Jlorace,  in  his  most  insinuating  tone.  "  I  remember  Mrs. 
Crane  used  to  think  so." 

"  Mrs.  Crane,  sir,"  said  the  husband  of  that  lady,  clearing  hia 
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throat  with  a  preparatonr  "  hem,"  as  though  that  were  a  necessary  to 
the  announcement  which  was  dignified  by  Mrs.  Crane  doing  it  the 
honour  to  appear  in  it,  "Mrs.  Crane,  sir,  had  a  very  natural  affection 
for  her  cousin,  and  a  partiality  for  Mr.  Coverdale,  as  her  cousin's 
husband.  Mrs.  Crane  will  probably  still  feel  that  partiality;  but 
my  opinion  is,  that  of  all  the  conceited " 

The  flattering  portrait  of  Harry,  which  Mr.  Crane  was  drawing, 
was  checked  by  the  entrance  of  Kate,  and  the  old  gentleman  pulled 
up  as  suddenly  as  though  he  had  been  caught  in  a  crime.  D' Almayne, 
too,  lost  the  soft  smiles  with  which  he  had  been  listening,  and  as- 
sumed a  grave  look.  Kate  glanced  from  one  to  the  other,  her  eyes 
yet  wet  with  tears  but  with  the  haughty  look  back  again,  and  you 
knew  at  once  that  that  woman  was  the  ruler  of  those  two  men.  The 
stupid  rich  man  and  the  clever  poor  one  were  equally  under  her 
influence. 

*^  This  is  a  very  serious  affair,"  said  Mr.  Crane. 

"  You  have  heard  of  it,  then?"  replied  Kate.  "  How  did  you  know 
it?" 

"D' Almayne  has  just  read  me  the  account  from  the  paper." 

"  Where  is  it  ?  Let  me  see  it."  Kate  said  this  to  1)' Almayne  in 
the  same  tone  a  mistress  would  use  to  a  servant,  and  taking  the  paper 
from  his  hands  she  read  the  passage.  "  Exaggerated,  I  dare  say — 
grossly  exaggerated ;  these  thmgs  always  are  in  the  newspapers.  I 
think,  Mr.  Crane,  you  had  better  ask  Mr.  D'Almayne  to  nde  over  to 
Hogswell  and  ascertain  the  truth.     We  ought  to  know." 

D' Almayne  bowed  his  consent  to  the  mission,  and  left  the  room. 
Mr.  Crane  remarked  interrogatively,  "  I  suppose  we  shall  stay  here 
till  D' Almayne  comes  back  ?" 

"  I  shall  stay  here  for  a  few  days,"  said  Kate  decidedly ;  '^  at  all 
events,  until  I  am  more  certain  about  poor  Alice.  I  shall  write  to 
Arthur — to  her  brother  to-day,  and  till  he  comes  it  is  only  proper 
that  she  should  not  be  left  alone." 

"  Very  proper,"  said  Mr.  Crane,  fidgetting  about  and  looking  very 
uneasy,  as  though  he  did  not  think  it  proper  at  all,  but  did  not  like  to 
say  so ;  the  fact  being,  that  he  was  pulled  one  way  by  a  desire  to  be 
out  of  a  house  of  ipouming  in  which  he  did  not  sympathise,  and 
another  way  by  some  dread  of  interfering  with  !^te*s  decision ; 
"  but,"  he  added,  "  Miss  Crofton  is  to  be  with  us  to-morrow." 

"  Miss  Crofton  can  come  on  here,"  said  Kate  imperiously. 

"  But,  my  dear,  would  not  that  be  verv  rude  ?" 

"  fiude !  echoed  Kate,  in  a  tone  which  made  Crane  start;  and  then 
she  continued  with  a  laugh  that  looked  very  much  like  a  sneer,  "  oh 
no.  Miss  Crofton  and  I  are  too  old  friends  for  her  to  take  offence. 
Besides,  you  can  go  over  in  the  carriage  to-morrow,  and  bring  her 
over  with  you." 

Mr.  Crane  did  not  dream  of  objecting.  Somehow  Kate  had  a  way 
with  her  which  her  husband  did  not  understand,  but  to  which  he 
tacitly  yielded.  He  had  learned  to  do  that  in  his  short  matrimonial 
experience,  and  resigned  himself  to  do  as  he  was  told. 

D*  Almayne  did  not  return  before  dinner.  When  he  came,  his  re- 
port was,  that  Snawley  was  much  in  the  same  state;  that  an 
eminent  surgeon  had  been  summoned  from  London  to  consult  on  the 
possibility  oi  extracting  the  ball ;  that  the  next  day  would  probably 
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decide  the  fate  of  tbe  patient;  and  that,  as  to  the  warrants  being 
issued,  that  was  a  pore  invention  of  the  editor  of  the  *'  HogsweU 
Lidependent.** 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Crane  departed  to  oonTor  Miss  Crofton. 
Shortly  after  his  departure,  as  D^Almayne  sat  in  the  library,  Kate 
walked  in  and  took  a  seat  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  table.  **  I  want 
to  ask  you  a  question,  Mr.  D' Almayne.  You  did  not  tell  all  you  had 
heard  yesterdar.    What  was  it  P" 

**A&1  heard  about  what  P" 

"  All  you  heard  about  this  duel.  I  watched  you,  and  saw  you 
check  yourself.    Tell  me  the  rest." 

"  Oh,  it  was  only  some  silly  tale — a  mere  rumour,"  replied 
ly Almayne,  with  one  of  his  blandest  smiles. 

"  Probably,"  said  Kate,  "  silly  enough,  I  dare  say,  but  ttU  me  what 
it  was." 

Thus  pressed,  D*  Almayne  did  tell  how  it  was  said  that  Alice  and 
Harry  lived  uncomfortably  together,  and  that  the  quairel  with  Mrs. 
Blusterton  arose  out  of  one  of  their  disagreements ;  and  a  quantity  of 
such  other  gossip  as  usually  filters  through  the  servants'  haU>in  most 
establishments. 

"  And  why  did  you  not  mention  this  P" 

"  I  thought  perhaps  you  would  not  like  Mr.  Crane  to  know  it." 

"You  had  some  other  object,  Mr.  D' Almayne." 

«  What  other  object  could  I  have  P" 

"  I  do  not  know;  I  do  not  presume  to  understand  all  your  motives ; 
some  of  them  I  do  know ;  but  I  am  certainyou  had  an  object,  and  as 
certain  that  it  was  an  unworthy  one.  xou  need  not  deny  it;  I 
understood  you.  All  I  wish  to  s^  is,  that  Arthur  Hazlehurst  will 
probably  be  here  to-morrow,  and  1  desire  he  may  know  nothing  of 

Kate  turned  away  to  leave  the  room.  D*Almayne  looked  up  and 
murmured,  "  Not  if  you  do  not  wish  it ;  you  know  how  devoted  I  am 
to  you." 

Kate  came  back  with  flashing  eyes.  "  Let  mo,  if  you  please,"  she 
said,  pressing  her  hands  down  on  the  table,  and  leanmg  rorward  and 
iqpeakmg  in  a  voice  which  seemed  almost  like  a  hiss,  so  compressed 
were  her  lips ;  "  let  me,  if  you  please,  hear  no  more  of  this.  I  for- 
gave it  once ;  I  forgave  it  oecause  I  despised  you  too  much  to  avenge 
it.  I  knew  your  whole  life  through  channels  of  which  you  have  not 
the  remotest  idea.  I  could  crush  you,  but  I  suffer  you  to  remain. 
I  do  not  care  to  forgive  it  again.  If  you  venture  a  second  time — ^if 
yx>u  make  any  mischief  here,  I  will  not  fail  to  expose  you."  And 
Kate  turned  her  back  again  as  contemptuously,  and  walked  from  the 
zoom  as  majestically  as  though  she  had  been  a  despotic  queen, 
and  D' Almayne  one  of  the  meanest  of  her  serfs. 

D' Almayne  turned  red  and  white  by  turns  during  this  insulting 
speech,  made  all  the  more  insulting  by  Kate  s  tone  and  manner ;  he 
bit  his  lips  till  the  blood  came,  but  he  made  no  reply.  It  was  only 
when  the  door  had  closed,  that  he  struck  his  clenched  &t  upon  the 
table,  and  awure  thi^  he  would  be  repaid  for  his  humiliation.  At 
dinner^  how«^r«r,  be  had  cleared  away  all  traces  of  anger ;  he  was  as 
deferential  as  ev«r  to  Kate ;  and  to  Alice,  who  made  her  appearance, 
pak^  but)  iKanh  to  SAte's  genuine  sympathy,  composed,  he  was  as- 
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siduoualy  attentive.  When  the  ladies  roee  to  take  a  stroll  in  the 
park,  D*Almayne,  forsaking  the  decanters,  stood  ready  to  wooompanj 
1;hem,  but  Kate  coldly  said,  '*  They  would  not  trouble  him ;"  and  with 
m  look  sent  him  back. 

The  evening  brought  Miss  Crofton  and  Mr.  Cnme.  D'Almayne 
surveyed  the  new  arrival  carefully.  She  was  a  fine  dashing  woman  of 
seven  or  eight-and-twenty — a  beauty  too-~one  of  that  style  of 
leauties  who  strike  you  at  a  distance ;  hair  as  black  as  night ;  dark 
eyes,  which  fixed  on  you  a  penetrating  glance ;  a  glowing  complexion ; 
eyebrows,  perhaps  a  little  too  sfcrongly'marked ;  nose  wdl  shaped,  but 
open  to  the  same  objection ;  mouth  well  cut,  but  large  and  some* 
what  sensual ;  figuro  tall  and  massive  and  inclining  to  fulness; — such 
a  woman  as  young  gentlemen  run  afber,  and  old  gentlemen  are 
attracted  by— youfch  and  age  having,  in  this  respect,  much  the  same 
tastes.  Her  manners  were  free  and  open,  and  her  loud  laugh  silv^^- 
and  ringing ;  but  there  was  a  certain  tinge  of  coarseness  which  jarred 
on  people  of  delicate  natures.  It  did  so  on  Alice,  all  the  more  peiiiaps 
that  she  recollected  Harry  had  known  Miss  Grofbon,  and  perhaps — 
but  Alice  checked  the  suspicion  as  it  rose. 

Alice  was  soon  tired,  weak  as  she  was,  and  when  Kate  had  seen 
her  comfortably  in  bed  she  left  D' Almayne  and  Mr.  Crane  to  amuse 
one  another,  and  with  Miss  Crofton  retired  to  her  room. 

It  was  difficult  to  know  what  relations  those  two  women  would 
assume  to  each  other.  They  were  very  affectionate,  even  as  affec* 
tionate  as  ladies  generally  are  when  "  dear  friends  "  meet  after  a  long 
absence.  That  was  natural.  Miss  Crofton  had  been  a  governess 
at  the  school  where  Kate  was  educated,  and  had  done  a  great 
deal  towards  "  framing  '*  her  pupil's  mind.  Since  then  the  intimacy 
had  been  kept  up  by  correspondence,  and  now  she  was  to  be  Kate's 
companion.  Hitherto  the  elder  had  influenced  and  swayed  the 
younger.  They  were  much  alike.  There  was  the  same  haughti* 
nesS)  more  unrestrained  in  Kate,  more  subdued  in  Arabella  Crofton 
by  a  life  of  dependence ;  the  same  resolution ;  the  same  quickness 
of  intellect ;  the  same  ardent  nature ;  the  same  strong  will.  They 
were  much  unlike  too*  Miss  Crofton  was  more  coarse  and  massive, 
Kate  more  subtle  and  delicate ;  Miss  Crofton  was  more  imposing, 
Kate  more  dignified.  Too  unlike  to  blend  together,  too  like  for  one 
to  submit  willingly  to  the  other.  They  both  of  them  felt  something 
of  this — ^were  conscious  that  the  old  days  of  teacher  and  school  gin 
had  passed  away,  and  that  their  intimacy  must  assume  another  form. 
Both  of  them  wondered  how  they  would  agree  together. 

"  Well,  Kate,  you  have  succeeded — ^you  are  rich," 

^*  Yes,  Arabella ;  but  some  successes  are  worse  than  defiaat." 

"You  don't  regret  surely  ?" 

"  I  do.    I  do  more  than  re^et— ^sometimes  I  almost  hate  life«" 

"  Mr.  Crane  seems  very  amiable,  very  easily  managed." 

**  Yet  it  is  not  that.  He  is  easily  managed  enough.  He  yields 
everything.    He  is  a  rich  fool,  or  I  should  never  have  married  him.'^ 

"  What  moie  can  you  want  ?" 

"What  morel  can  you  ask?  I  want  afiection— affection  from 
some  one  who  is  worthy  of  mine,  from  a  man  whom  I  might  love 
without  shame  to  myself  or  reproach  ficom  the  world." 

"  You  cannot  have  all  thisfs." 
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"  I  have  thrown  away  the  best." 

"  It  was  necessary." 

"  Yes,  it  was  necessary ;  at;  least  I  try  to  think  so,  but  sometimes 
that  thought  mocks  me.  Arthur  is  rising  in  practice.  I  hear  of 
him.     He  will  get  rich.     If  I  could  have  waited — '* 

''  He  is  not  married." 

"  No ;  that  I  could  not  bear ;  anything  but  that.  That  would 
kill  all  hopes.  It  is  but  faint  now,  and  it  makes  me  feel  ashamed 
when  I  indulge  in  it.     Yet  I  should  be  miserable  if  it  were  crushed." 

"You  don't  ever  see  him." 

"  No ;  that  would  be  too  dangerous  a  part.  I  can  keep  my  heart 
stiU.  With  him  I  would  not,  proud  as  I  am,  answer  for  myself.  I 
am  so  glad  you  are  here.  Artaur  is  coming  to-morrow.  You  will 
help  me  to  go  through  the  meeting.  It  will  be  a  hard  task.  Mr. 
Crane  has  told  you  about  poor  Alice." 

*'  Yes ;  and  Mr.  D'Almayne,  what  of  him  ?  He  has  not  touched 
your  heart  f  " 

"  He !  "  and  Kate's  lip  curled  and  her  eyes  flashed  as  she  uttered 

the  word. 

"  I  see  there  is  no  danger  there ;  yet  he  is  very  handsome ;  there 
are  worse  cavaliers." 

"  He  is  handsome ;  but  it  is  more  the  beauty  of  a  woman  than ' 
of  a  man — ^more  the  beauty  of  a  cat  than  of  a  woman.     He  is  too 
little  for  a  tiger — ^a  cat  is  a  proper  comparison — ready  to  spring,  but 
afraid.     I  can  make  him  usetui,  or  I  would  have  dismissed  him 
long  ago." 

"  You  have  mastered  him  then  P  " 

"  Yes ;  he  gave  me  the  opportunity,  and  I  took  it.  He  schemed 
to  get  me  married  to  Crane  for  a  double  puipose.  He  wanted  money 
for  himself  and  had  his  designs  upon  me.  I  saw  through  it.  When 
he  declared  himself — ^thanks  to  your  information — I  was  prepared 
for  him.  I  told  him  I  knew  his  life  and  his  purpose,  and  threatened 
him  with  exposure  if  he  dared  to  importune  me  again.  Since  then 
he  has  been  very  humble,  and  I  have  tolerated  him." 

"  He  is  very  clever  but  very  unscrupulous,  and  therefore  danger- 
ous. As  I  told  you,  he  has  been  in  most  of  the  continental  prisons, 
young  as  he  is,  and  been  expelled  from  all  the  States  for  frauds. 
X  ou  must  take  care  that  he  does  not  make  too  great  a  demand  on 
Mr.  Crane's  purse." 

"  I  will  take  care.  Enough  of  him !  I  think  you  said  you  knew 
Mr.  Coverdale." 

Miss  Crofton's  bright  colour  became  a  little  brighter.  "  Yes — it 
is  some  vears  ago,  and  I  dare  say  he  has  forgotten  me.  Is  he  very 
fond  of  his  wife?" 

"  Yes — ^no — ^that  is — ^in  fact  it  was  quite  a  love  match — but  there 
is  some  tale  D'Abnayne  has  picked  up  about  their  disagreeine." 

"She  seemed  a  poor  doll,"  remarked  Miss  Crofton  thoughtfully. 
''Not  likely  to  hold  such  a  dashing  young  fellow  as  her  husband." 

"  My  cousin  Alice  is  not  a  poor  doll,  Arabella.  She  is  a  dear 
good-hearted  creature — ^I  wish  I  was  as  good — ^but  she  is  too  meek 
and  gentle." 

"  Well,  meekness  and  gentleness  are  all  very  well  in  their  way," 
replied  Miss  Crofton,  "  but  they  don't  do  with  men." 
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WTe  liave  given  tlie  above  long  oonversatiou  between  the  two 
ladies,  as  it  serves  to  explain  something  of  the  past,  and  may  be 
used  as  a  guide  for  the  future.  It  explains  Kate*8  influence  over-- 
D'Almayne,  and  where  she  obtained  it.  Miss  Crofton  had  been  a 
long  while  upon  the  continent  in  good  families,  and  when  Kate- 
wrote  to  her  to  announce  her  marriage,  and  mentioned  Horace- 
D'Almayne,  she  guarded  Kate's  heart  by  a  few  incidents  in  connexion 
wich  that  gentleman,  which  had  come  to  her  ears. 

We  must  trouble  the  reader  to  follow  Miss  Croflbon  a  little  beyond 
the  above  conversation,  by  glancing  at  some  of  her  th^ffhts — after 
ahe  had  retired  to  bed.  That  lady,  who  was  by  nature  rather  unscru- 
pulous, had  imbibed  no  small  share  of  continental  morality.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  timidly  whispered,  w^e  are  not  altogether  pure  in 
England;  but  at  all  events  we  are  careful  to  keep  up  surface 
morality,  by  which  some  respect  is  shown  for  virtue  In  other 
countries  the  pretence  is  more  thoroughly  discarded.  Miss  Crofbon 
had  guarded  her  reputation  with  Engiis^  solicitude,  and  would,  had 
it  beon  necessary,  have  advised  her  pupil  to  do  the  same.  She  was 
quite  prepared  to  find  the  handsome  vagabond  D'Almayne  in  the 
character  of  the  lover  of  Kate ;  and  though  now  satisfied  that  it  was 
not  so,  she  ascribed  the  fact  not  to  purity  but  to  affection  for  another. 
She  would  have  deemed  fidelity  to  such  a  withered  old  money-bag 
as  Crane  a  piece  of  laughable  simplicity.  That  was  a  point  to  be 
elucidated.  For  herself  she  had  thought  that  if  Mrs.  Crane  had  » 
lover,  she  might  make  some  impression  on  Mr.  Crane;  but  kis 
pridj  in  his  wife's  beauty,  and  his  thorough  intellectual  subjec- 
tion to  Kate,  showed  the  schemer  that  that  w^as  a  forlorn  hope.  She 
might — ^for  a  lover  was  a  necessary  of  her  existence — have  turned  her 
attention  to  D'Almayne  ;  but  he  was  a  penniless  adventurer  of  more 
than  djubtful  character ;  and  after  all,  if  she  had  ever  loved  any  body 
in  her  life — a  doubtful  point — it  was  Harry  Coverdale;  and  here- 
she  found  herself  in  his  house.  It  would  not  take  much,  she  thought^ 
to  rival  such  a  poor  thing  as  Alice,  and  she  treasured  up  the  hint 
Kate  had  dropped  about  domestic  disagreement  D'Almayne  knew  alL 
about.  That's  more  than  Kate  knew,  perhaps.  She  would  know  too# 
She  had  D'Almayne's  secret  in  her  hands,  and  would  use  it  to 
make  him  her  tool.     With  that  thought  she  fell  asleep. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

THE       PLOTTEBS. 

Capfc.  Snawley  was  getting  better.  The  ball  had  been  duly  ex- 
tracted by  the  "  eminent  Surgeon"  from  London,  and  the  fact  duly 
recorded  in  the  columns  of  the  "  Hogswell  Independent."  The 
bulletins  which  the  beauty  Flint  despatched  to  Boulogne,  and  the 
reports  received  at  the  port,  were  daily  more  encouraging.  Mrs. 
Colonel  Blusterton  was  herself  agaui,  and  Colonel  Blusterton  had 
become  more  melancholy  since  the  improvement.  Upon  only  one 
point  was  Mrs.  Blusterton  dissatisfied.  She  was  very  anxious 
that  Harry  should  be  brought  to  justice.  She  expressed  her  hopes 
to  the  Captain  on  that  point,  but  he  repelled  it  with  indignation. 
He  was  too  much  of  a  soldier  to  bear  malice.    He  declared  that 
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'Barry  was. a  Imive  fellow,  ''as  bzare  as  a  lion*'  and  desired  that 
he  might  hear  of  no  more  such  unworthy  suggestions.  Mrs.  Bins- 
terton  had  a  wholesome  fear  for  her  brother,  and  thus  summarily 
put  down;  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  revenge.  It  was  not  deemed 
quite  safe  for  the  expatriated  gentlemen  to  venture  back  just  then ; — 
ao  Tom  and  Harry  consoled  themselves  as  they  best  might  at 
Boulogne,  indulging  in  no  end  of  grumbling,  which  was  excusable, 
for  Battleworth  could  not  forget  the  hounds,  nor  Goverdale  his  wife, 
who  now  seemed  dearer  to  him  than  ever. 

Poets,  as  everybody  iinows  who  reads  the  wild  things  they  write, 
do  not  often  indulge  in  common-sense  taaths ;  but  we  must  make 
an  exception  in  favour  of  that  songwright  who  set  young  ladies 
singing  "  Absence  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder."  There  really  is 
some  truth  in  that.  Providing  that  the  absent  have  hearts — a  thing 
not  always  to  be  relied  on,  and  that  they  ever  have  been  fond — there 
is  nothing  like  distance,  stretching  old  ties,  to  make  one  remember 
that  such  things  exist.  The  bonds  of  affection  are  like  most  other 
bonds.  We  cannot  feel  them  till  we  begin  to  move,  and  then  they 
pull  us  back.  It  must  be  wire  of  superfine  quality  and  strongly 
woven,  which  can  keep  fresh  beneath  the  unintermitting  wear  and 
tear  and  small  annoyances  of  domestic  life.  Let  footsteps  go  over 
1;he  greenest  grass  day  by  day,  and  you  see  brown  barren  pathways 
cone  in  it.  So  daily  habit  and  hourly  cares  wear  hard  tracks  in 
the  heart.  Give  either  the  heart  or  the  gcass  repose,  and  the  blank 
•places  grow  bright  and  fresh  again. 

At  the  park  Alice  had  recovered  almost  her  old  health  and 
spirits.  ICate  was  her  good  angel.  Miss  Crofton  she  shrunk  from. 
Mrs.  Crane  thought  that  her  former  governess  had  changed  for  the 
worse,  and  treated  her  with  less  confidence.  Perhaps  the  alteration 
was  in  Kate,  rather  than  in  Miss  Crofton;  for  we  are  wonderfully  apt 
to  think  other  people  have  changed,  when  we  have  changed  our- 
selves, and  see  them  through  a  new  atmospere  of  thought.  Perhaps  it 
was  a  little  of  both.  Perhaps  it  was  that  Alice's  simple  innocence 
and  quiet  beauty  made  a  bad  foil  for  the  assured  dashing  woman 
of  the  world. 

And  what  of  Miss  Crofton  and  Horace  D'Almayne.  They  were 
plotting ;  and  the  direction  their  schemes  took  may  be'  seen  from 
the  following  dialogue.  The  whole  party  were  in  the  park.  Mr. 
Crane  had  led  his  wife  and  Alice  on ;  D'Almayne,  who  seemed  to 
have  tranferred  his  allegiance  from  Kate  to  devote  himself  to  Alice, 
was  laughing  close  to  the  side  of  the  latter,  talking  that  small 
talk  which  dandies  are  great  at,  and  ladies  for  the  most  part  are 
«ot  averse  to.  Alice  looked  up  now  and  then,  and  rewarded  the 
accomplished  adventurer  with  a  smile.  Miss  Crofton  was  unattended. 
Suddenly,  just  as  the  partv  were  about  to  turn  an  angle  of  the 
thickly-planted  walk,  that  lady  stopped — stooped  to  look  at  some- 
thing, and  then  called  '^  Mr.  D*Almayne."  Horace  walked  to  the  spot. 
''  What  is  that  ?"  asked  Miss  Crofton,  poking  at  some  object  in  the 
grass  with  her  parasol.  D*Almayne  reached  over  and  picked  it  up. 
It  was  a  German  coin,  which,  to  tell  the  truth,  Miss  Crofton  had 
dropped  there  only  the  moment  before.  "  How  curious !"  she  said ; 
"  were  you  ever  in  Germany  ?" 

"  Yes/*  answered  D'Almayne,  hastily,  and  moved  on  to  join  the 


others.    Thej,  howeyer,  were  out  of  sight,  «ad  the  lady  kept  ^thk 
aide. 

"At  Baden f" 

"  Yes." 

^' In  Italy?" 

*'  Yes." 

*' You  know  Florence  then  ?" 

'*  I  do." 

«  At  Marseilles  ?" 

*'  Yes." 

"  "When  I  was  there  in  1^- — » I  saw  the  convicte  eondemned  to 
the  galleys.    Dreadful  sight — is  it  not  ?" 

"I — ^I  really  do  not  know,"  said  D'Almayne,  colouring  to  th« 
roots  of  his  haur ;  for  the  lady  had  fixed  on  the  very  year  when  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  there  himself,  and  her  eold  searching  black  eyes 
were  fixed  on  him  with  a  look  which  told  him  that  she  knew  all. 
He  instantly  jumped  to  the  conclusion,  too,  that  it  was  she  who  had 
given  Kate  the  power  to  humble  him. 

*^  It  must  be  horrible,"  continued  the  tormentor.  "  Not  for  those 
who  have  been  roughly  reared  and  used  to  hardship  perhaps ;  but  for 
those,  I  mean,  who  have  been  used  to  luxuries. .  I  am  told  that  they 
aend  chevaliers  d^industrie — often  young  men  of  good  family,  you  know 
— ^there.     They  must  suffer  dreadfully." 

D*Almayne  made  no  answer.  If  be  had  not  much  conscience,  he 
had  a  quick  consciousness,  and  he  knew,  as  well  as  though  Miss 
Oroflon  had  said  to  him  outright,  that  all  this  was  pointed  at 
liim. 

"They  whip  them  too,"  Miss  Crofton  continued;  "and  I  hear 
the  marks  can  never  be  effaced  from  their  shoulders." 

D'Almayne  shuddered  and  quickened  his  pace  ;  but  Miss  Crofton 
kept  still  at  his  side,  and  at  last  he  desperately  faced  her  and  asked, 
^*  "Why  do  you  say  this  to  me  ?" 

"Because  I  know  you,"  answered  the  lady-^" know  that  you  hav« 
tasted  the  fare  of  the  galleys." 

A  thousand  thoughts  flashed  through  the  mind  of  D'Almayne  :-^ 
the  recollection  of  his  past  life — the  sense  of  shame,  long  since  for- 
gotten— the  feeling  of  disgrace,  borne  till  it  had  become  habitual — ^the 
bitterness  of  wasted  opportunity,  the  triumph  of  successful  knavery, 
the  periloosness  of  his  present  position.  The  human  mind  is  always 
a  puzzle  ;  but  in  the  cnminal  mind,  with  its  tortuous  intricacies,  tne 
enigma  is  deepened  in  complexity.  The  words  rose  to  his  lips  to 
deny  the  accusation  directed  against  him,  but  his  lips  refused  to  utter 
them.  He  knew  that  the  charge  was  true—  that  would  not  have  pre- 
vented him  using  a  falsehood.  What  had  mure  effect  was  the  cer- 
tainty, as  it  seemed  to  him,  that  Miss  Crofton  knew  it  likewise.  As 
she  stood  there  with  her  great  black  eyes,  staring  as  though  into  his 
soul  with  a  confident  gaze,  the  last  hope  left  him  that  it  was  only  a 
surmise  on  her  part.  The  impulse  came  upon  him  to  beat  her  to  the 
earth,  but  the  reflection  came  with  it  that  that  would  do  no  good.  It 
would  lose  him  his  position  by  leading  to  inevitable  exposure.  He 
asked  at  length  as  calmly  as  he  could,  "  What,  then,  is  your  object? 
do  you  intend  to  expose  me  ?" 

"  Oh  dear  no,"  said  Miss  Crofton  smiling  triumphantly ;  "  I  do  not 
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know  that  I  have  an  object  beyond  letting  jou  understand  that  Is 
know  you.  It  is  for  you  to  take  care  that  you  give  me  no  othec 
motives.    Shall  we  walk  on  p" 

'^  Stop  one  minute.     Does  any  one  else  know  this  ?*' 

"  Why  ask  me  that  question,  when  you  could  answer  it  yourself? 
Tou  know  that  Kate — Mrs.  Crane — knows  it.  It  was  perhajis 
necessary  for  her  safety  that  she  should.*' 

"Anyone  elsep" 

"  Oh  dear  yes ;  plenty  of  others,  as  you  must  be  well  aware  toa — 
but  not  here  I  think.  Come,  give  me  your  arm,  and  walk  on  before 
our  absence  is  noticed."  * 

B' Almayne  did  as  he  was  desired.  It  would  be  curious  to  analyse 
the  feelings  of  those  two  as  they  walked,  side  by  side,  arm  in  arm: 
Arabella  Crofton  had  made  a  slave — a  slave  she  meant  to  use  too — 
and  her  proud  step  and  erect  head  showed  her  sense  of  superiority* 
13' Almayne  felt  that  he  was  mastered,  but  his  subtle  brain  told  him 
it  was  only  for  a  time,  that  he  would  find  means  to  break  the  chain. 
What  means,  he  did  not  exactly  fix  upon;  but  there  were  dark 
thoughts  at  work  within  him  as  his  eyes  now  and  then  glanced  from 
the  ground  on  which  they  were  bent,  to  the  bold  handsome  confi- 
dent face  of  the  woman  at  his  side.  Two  persons  knew  his  secret — 
Kate  and  his  companion — did  he  entertain  similar  feelings  towards- 
each  ?  He  asked  himself  the  question  in  that  dreamy  sort  of  way 
that  men  fall  into  when  a  sudden  trouble  comes  upon  them.  His 
answer  was  that  he  did  not.  He  had  had  what  he  called  love — others* 
might  give  it  a  very  different  name^for  Kate.  He  felt  sure  that 
she  would  not  injure  him ;  that  she  had  no  motive  to  use  him  to  his 
own  injury,  though  she  might  thwart  some  of  his  plans.  With 
Miss  Croftgn  it  was  very  different.  At  first  sight  he  seemed  con* 
scions — so  quick  is  the  intelligence  which  enables  some  natures  to 
penetrate  into  others  which  have  points  of  similarity — that  she  wa» 
an  adventuress  as  he  was  an  adventurer.  To  such  a  character  he 
naturally  attributed  unscrupulousness  and  indifference  to  the  fate  ot 
others,  as  well  as  a  propensity  to  seek  for  aggrandisement,  no  matter 
at  whose  expense.  This  first  impression  seemed  now  to  him  to  be 
confirmed  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  and  ho  thought  that  it 
that  woman  were  not,  like  him,  stained  with  crime,  it  was  only  be* 
cause  she  had  been  more  fortunate,  not  better,  than  himself.  That 
thought  upheld  him  as  he  trod  step  by  step  with  her,  but  it  made 
him  also  hate  her  worse  and  dread  her  more. 

(To  he  continued,) 
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We  arc  g^at  ndmircn  of  old  sayings.  Wo  could  giyo  a  great  many  reasons  for 
Itking  them.  They  are  quaint  and  pithy  and  sententious,  and  positive  and  wise. 
It  would  not  be  wrong  to  call  them  the  pocket-pistols  of  philosophy.  The  trained 
warriors  of  science  may  use  the  heavy  artillery  of  wisdom,  but  old  sayings  are  the 
weapons  of  the  million.  Still  we  are  compelled,  with  all  our  predisposition  in  their 
&TOur,  to  admit  that  they  are  not  perfect.  Their  chief  fault  is  that  they  are  one-sided, 
and  very  positive  in  their  one-sidedness.  They  ought  to  run  on  in  pairs,  cno  being 
iised  to  qualify  the  other.  We  could  give  plenty  of  examples  of  this,  but  perhaps 
there  is   not   one  better  for  our  purpose  than  this — "Bettor  late  than  never." 

That  is  an  axiom  generally  accepted ;  its  truth  is  self-evident.  There  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  disputing  it ;  and  yet  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  correct  as  it  is,  there 
is  not  a  fallacy  abroad  in  the  world  which  has  done  more  harm  in  its  way  than 
that  sentence.  "  Better  late  than  never,"  says  the  man  who  has  an  appointment  at 
one  and  does  not  attend  it  till  three ;  and  he  seems  to  think  that  tho  adage  not  only 
justifies  his  being  behind  time,  but  almost  makes  it  a  merit  Uiat  ho  has  come  at  all. 
**  Better  late  than  never,"  'repeats  a  gentleman  who  has  found  out  a  mistake  after 
it  has  ruined  him  and  half  a] dozen  people  besides.  "Better  late  than  never," 
pronounces  a  statesman  reviewing  an  abuse  which  has  continued  for  centuries,  and 
which,  after  it  has  done  all  the  mischief  it  can,  there  is  some  idea  of  reforming  at 
last.  "  Better  late  than  never,"  hiccups  the  rovsterer,  who  ought  to  have  been  in 
hed  before  midnight,  but  who  finds  himself  trying  to  use  the  latch-key  when  the 
small  hours  are  rapidly  getting  larger.  "  Better  late  than  never,"  reiterates  the 
rake,  who  has  spent  his  fortune,  ruined  his  constitution,  and  wasted  his  life,  and  ic 
thinldng  of  "  settling  down"  and."  being  steady,"  when  nothing  else  is  left  for  him 
And  the  phrase  sounds  to  each  not  only  as  an  excuse,  but  a  justification — ^to  some 
not  only  as  a  justification  but  as  a  positive  glorification.  There  is  a  sort  of  absoln* 
tion  to  those  who  use  it,  which  wipes  away  past  sins  without  penance,  and  sets 
them  up  on  a  bran-new  moral  pedestal  for  tho  future.  It  seems  to  buj  to  the  world 
^generally,  "  that  there  is  no  good  in  finding  fault,  and  no  use  in  moralizing ;  what  ia 
done  is  done ;  and  as  for  the  rest,  why,  it  is  to  be  all  right;"  and  this  happens  simply 
because  the  fellow  saying,  which  should  accompany  it,  is  wanting  to  givo  it  the  two- 
sidedness  which  is  requisite  to  fit  it  for  human  use.  It  is  lucky  for  tho  world  that 
aome  one  exists  to  supply  the  deficiency;  and  now  that  we  are  about  to  accomplish 
that,  we  may  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  world's  book,  and  say  for  ourselves,  "  Better 
late  than  never."  It  only  requires  a  little  mental  power  to  see  that  the  adage  does 
not  pretend  to  point  out  the  best;  that  it  only  aims  at  a  comparative  good,  not  at  posi- 
tive goodness;  that  comparative  good,  when  placed  by  the  side  of  something 
higher,  becomes  comparative  evil.  That  is  the  proper  way  to  look  at  it,  and  that 
leads  naturally  to  the  emendation  we  suggest;  let  us  add  to  "Better  late  than 
never,"  "  Better  early  than  late ;"  and  then  we  shall  see  it  horn  another  point  of 
view.  It  not  only  ceases  to  be  the  expression  of  merit,  but  it  falls  into  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  faultiness ;  and  though  it  loses  in  its  comfortable  power  of  consoling,  it 
gains  in  its  truthfdl  power  of  instructing.  Yes  "  Better  late  uian  never,  but  better 
early  than  late,"  is  tne  real  utterance  of  wisdom  which  we  have  found  a  voice  for ; 
and  if  the  worid,  which  has  been  wrong  so  long,  will  wisely  take  our  advico  and  get 
right  at  last,  it  may  for  once  say,  "  Better  late  than  never,"  with  some  small  degree 
of  propriety.  Wo  are  hot  very  sanguine  that  it  will,  though ;  first  of  all,  because  we 
are  in  our  own  country,  and  that  is  the  place  where  we  have  the  highest  authority 
for  saying  that  prophets  are  without  honour ;  secondly,  because  the  world  is  fond 
of  those  sayings  which  excuse  its  faults,  rather  than  those  which  reprove  its  errors* 
Some  suppose  that — our  wisdom  notwithstanding^— thcro  will  always  be  victims  to 
"  Better  lite  than  never,"  while  "  Better  early  than  late"  will  bo  buried  in  that 
obscurity  and  neglect  to  which  pearls  thrown  before  animals  we  are  too  polite  to 
mention,  are  usually  consigned. 

"What,  have  there  been  victims  to  < Better  late  than  never?'  That  secmi  • 
wery  small  cause  to  produce  victims."  "  True,  my  good  sir,  it  does  seem  a  very 
small  cause ;  but  great  evento  you  know,  or  at  least  ought  to  know  if  you  have 
arrived  at  that  very  problematical  ago  *•  years  of  discretion,'  are  frequently  produced 
by  very  little  ones.  We  have  known  things  much  more  unimportant  than  *  Better 
iate  than  novcr,'  mould  a  whole  life,  and  so  have  you  too.  A  glance  from  a  pair 
of  bright  eyes  which  said  nothing,  or  at  least  nothing  that  could  with  certainty  be 
interpreted,  what  influence  do  you  think  that  had  upon  a  man's  fate — upon  your 
own  perhaps  ?    A  glimpse  of  a  pretty  foot,  or  the  soft  pressure  of  a  fair  hand,  have 
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they  never  led  even  jOQ~to  saj  nothing  of  Billicr  people-^  a  pretty  dance  through 
the  mazes  of  life  ?  A  prick  of  a  pin  haa  cost  a  man  his  life.  Perhaps  when  Lord 
Nelson  wrote  that  famous  letter  of  his  to  the  Crown  Prince  at  Copenhagen — a  letter 
ypu  remember,  for  doubtless  you  are  well  Ycrsed  in  histoiy — ^he  would  seal,, 
possibly  the  difference  between  sealing  wax  and  wafer,  slight  thing  at  that  is, 
nelped  to  determine  the  relative  position  of  two  great  nations.  Just  think  of  that, 
my  large-minded  firiend,  when  yuu  put  down  trifles  as  things  of  small  account, 
as  petty  items  which  do  not  make  much  difference  when  the  final  balsnce  is  struck^ 
and  then  confess  if  you  do  not  think  yourself  too  wise  to  confess  ignorance ;  or  if 
you  had  modesty  enough  for  the  effort,  that  you  have  yet  a  lesson  to  leam  which 
we  are  desirous  of  teaching  you — the  lesson,  *  to  wit,'  as  the  lawyers  say,  that 
little  things  are  the  hinges  upon  which  great  things  turn,  as  your  hall  door  does 
upon  the  hingea  which  fix  it  to  its  post ;  that  little  things  are  the  rudders  which 
guide  the  great  ships  of  life  over  the  ocean  of  fiite ;  and  then,  if.  differing  from  us, 
you  still  continue  to  regard  *  Better  late  than  never '  as  a  little  thing,  you  will 
have  come  to  the  knowledge  that  it  may  be  powerful ;  a  lesson  better  learned  early 
than  late,  but  *  Better  late  than  never.'  " 

But,  though  we  dare  say  you  are  quite  '*  up  to  all  that  sort  of  thing,"  we  don*t 
want  to  pusale  you  witn  subtleties  of  reasoning,  or  annoy  you  with  hundred 
weights  of  morality.  "We  will  tell  you  a  tale  of  a  victim,  a  real  victim,  of  "  better 
late  than  never,"  whom  we  once  actually  knew,  Jonas  Lighthcad.  He  was  ono 
of  our  playfellows  when  we  were  at  school,  and  from  various  circumstances — 
which  we  have  not  time  to  tell,  and  which  it  would  not  interest  you  to  know — a 
sort  of  casual  acquaintance  bad  been  kept  up  in  after  life.  Jones  had  no  fkthcr  and 
never  bad  had  one — the  decease  of  the  elder  Jjighthcad  having  taken  place  before 
the  younger  saw  the  light  of  this  world.  Jonas  grew  up,  wo  suppose,  as  most- 
children  do  grow  up  out  of  long  clothes  into  short  ones,  out  of  his  nurse's  arms  on 
to  his  own  feet,  out  of  frocks  into  a  tunic  suit,  and  out  of  that  into  jackets.  Ho 
also  grew  as  was  very  natural,  being  the  only  child,  into  his  mother's  afiections.- 
So  fond  was  Mrs.  Lighthcad  of  her  pet  that  long  after  he  ought  to  have  made  the 
acquaintance  with  our  respected  pedagogue,  Mr.  Birch,  he  was  indulging  in  un- 
bounded liberty  and  unlimited  ignorance.  One  day,  when  Mr.  Quick,  Mrs.  Light* 
head's  brotber,  and  consequently  Joaas's  uncle,  pa.d  them  a  visit  ho  asked,  "  Where- 
does  Jonas  go  to  school  ?*'  '*  Oh !  he  does  not  go  to  school  yet,"  said  the  mother ; 
"  it  is  time  enough  for  that  vet."  "  It  is  time  he  made  beginning,  though,"  said 
Mr.  (iuick,  who  had  great  faith  in  **  train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,"  &c.» 
and  a  firm  belief  that  sparins  the  rod  spoiled  the  child :  **  he  will  be  very  late.'^ 
'*  Well,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Jughthcad,  ^  itfa  whom  the  saying  was  a  favourite,  *^  well,. 
'  better  late  than  never,'  you  know,  brother."  **  Not  so  sure  of  that,"  replied  Mr. 
Qutek,  who  evidently  thought  **  bettrr  early  than  late,"  while  Jonas  stood  by  with 
by  no  means  an  amiable  expression  of  face,  as  an  infringement  upon  his  privileges- 
Was  proposed,  and  was  of  opinioa  that  good  as  the  words  ho  so  often  hoard  repeated, 
'*  Better  late  than  never,"  were,  *'  Better  never  than  late  "  was,  in  that  instance, 
the  wiser  reading  of  the  adage. 

At  length  the  time  did  oome  when  Mis.  Liffhthead  was  foreed  unwillingly  to  owa 
that  Jonas  must  begin  his  education,  and  so  he  was  transferred  to  the  care  of  Mr^ 
Birch.  The  first  effect  of  **  Better  late  than  never "  was  the  appearance  of  the 
tall  Jonas  at  the  bottom  of  the  class  of  the  smallest  boys.  That,  however,  was  not 
the  worst  of  it.  Backwardness  might  have  been  remedied  by  application,  but  the 
iion  (we  mean  the  saying  of  cours^  had  sunk  too  deeply  into  Lis  soul  to  render 
a|ipHcation  probable.  Jonas  was  always  behind  with  his  tasks,  always  sauntered 
oyer  them  ;  and  when  Mr.  Birch  would  say,  **Yott  will  be  very  late  with  your 
lessons  to*dayi  Master  Lighthcad,"  the  boy  would  bend  over  his  desk  and  rejoin 
la* an  undertone,  ''Better  late  than  never;"  thinking  to  himself  at  the  same  time 
bat  *'  better  never  than  late."  We  need  not  recount  all  the  tasks  and  confinements 
and  thrashings  which  the  "  Better  late  than  never"  ocurse  ensured  Jonas.  Thoy 
farmed  the  school-boy  phase  of  his  victimisation.  It  would  not  have  mattered 
much  if  they  had  taken  the  notion  out  of  him ;  but  they  did  not,  and  so  it  was 
victimisation  for  nothing;  and  when  J^nas  was  sixteen,  he  had  his  education,  if. 
ever  he  was  to  get  ono,  still  to  begin.  Mrs.  Lighthesd  had  no  notion  that  he  should 
continue  an  ianoramus.  She  had  an  ambition  that  he  dbould  be  a  scholar.  There 
wasafamily  living,  somewhere,  which  she  hoped  soroo  day  to  sec  Jonas  filling. 
'^Tnie,"  the  good  foolish  widow  observed,  ''he  had  begnn  late,  but  what  of  that^j 
plenty  had  commenced  later  than  he  had,  and  yet  made  bright  men.  It  was  tim»' 
enough  yet,  snd  you  knew  '  Better  late  than  never.' "  If  she  had  only  been  as  wise- 
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as  wc  arc,  which  perhap«  was  hardly  to  be  expected,  she  would  have  known  that 
that  ^*  Better  late"  mad-^  the  dreadful  '^nerer"  very  possible.  But  in  happy 
ignorance  of-  that,  Jonas  was  transferred  to  a  public  school,  and  afterwards  to  the 
University  of  Oxford,  to  qualify  for  the  "  cure  of  souls." 

Alas  !  wherever  he  went,  that  fatal  "  Better  late  than  ncrer"  attended  him ;  and- 
it  was  only  after  seren  years  wasted,  after  he  had  been  twice  plucked,  and  at  last  rue* 
tieated,  rather  late,  but  |»prA<i|W  better  than  never,  that  he  discovered  he  hod  mistaken 
his  walk  in  life.  He  was  not  fit  for  the  ministry,  but  he  thought  the  anny  would 
suit  him  excellently.  Mr.  Qniek,  who  was  called  into  consultation  upon  this  oc- 
casion, thon.iht  tha4  it  was  *'  very  lato''  to  begin  again,  to  which  the  widow  replied, 
'*  Ycs,  s)  it  is  ralhcrj  bat  then  you  know  *  Better  late  than  never.'  "  *^Not  sO  sure 
of  that,"  gn>wled  Mr.  Qaick;  and  Jonas,  who,  as  the  boy,  had  heard  the  self-same 
words  with  uneasiness,  now  heard  them  with  disgust,  and  thought  his  uncle  **  an 
<dd  bear,"  as  he  confidentially  informed  us  afterwards ;  but  he  cUd  not  say  so,  for 
though  Mr.  Quiek  might  be  a  bear,  ho  was  rich,  and  that  was  a  reason  for  bearing 
with  him.  In  those  £ys — for  we  write  of  the  **  good  old  times"  when  "  George  the 
Third  was  King,"  and  when  Europe  bristled  all  over  with  hostile  armies — an  en- 
trance into  the  royal  service,  and  tne  privilege  of  wearing  the  royal  livory,  was  not 
so  difiicult  as  it  is  now.  There  was  no  necessity  for  bowing  and  scraping  to  secre* 
taries  of  war  and  making  interest  through  county  members  for  a  pair  of  colours. 
The  affair  was  easily  settled,  and  Jonas  was  duly  gazetted  to  an  cnsigncy  in  tho 
ld9th  foot,  then  on  service  in  the  Peninsula.  Jonas  was  not  bright;  he  learned 
his  drill  and  the  mystery  of  sections  and  battalions  and  platoon  firing  slowly  ;  but 
'*  better,"  you  know,  **  late  than  never."  lie  was  often  late,  too,  at  parade  and 
behindhand  with  some  formal  duty,  for  which  he  received  a  reprimand,  muttering 
to  himself,  **  better  late  than  never."  Once  entered  on  aetual  seiSrice,  the  same 
form  of  words  hung  like  an  atmosphere  about  him,  and  after  many  escapes,  ono 
morning,  when  the  regiment  went  into  action,  Jonas  was  missing.  He  had  ridden 
over  to  visit  some  officers  at  a  distant  bivouac,  had  overstayed  his  time,  and  when 
he  came  back  in  hot  haste,  found  that  if  he  had  been  there  sooner  he  might  have 
been  a  hero.  "  Better  lat^  than  never  "  did  not  6cr\'c  Jonas  at  this  crisis.  The 
court  martial  thonglit  **  as  well  never  bs  late,"  and  the  sentence  was,  that  Jonas 
was  to  be  cashiered  and  decl.red  as  unfit  to  serve  his  majesty  in  future. 

This  was  all  the  doing  of  "  better  late  than  never."  Wc  are  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  how  Mrs.  Jjighthead  would  have  applied  it  when  her  son  came 
hack ;  for  while  ho  was  wt  fighting  the  battles  of  his  country  abroad,  she  was 
fighting  the  battle  of  death  at  home,  and  Jonas  found  a  handsome  property  at  his 
disposal.  Since  then  Jonas  has— shall  we  say  "better  late  tlian  never  ^"  (he  says 
it  himself ) — been  "  buying  experience ;"  but  Jonas  is  evidently  not  a  fool,  as,  if 
tho  popular  saying  be  true,  that  "  experience  makes  fools  wise,"  he  would  l-ave 
left  off  "better  late  than  never"  long  ago.  He  has  been  fleeced  by  sharpers; 
"  done  "  by  friends,  "  taken  in "  in  speculations,  swindled  by  bubble  companiea^ 
lite  fortune  his  mother  left  has  gone;  tlie  presentation  to  the  living,  with  its 
rceommecdations  of  "light  duties,"  "  large  tithes,"  and  being  "  situated  in  a  good 
hunting  and  shooting  county,"  has  been  advertised  in  the  Times  and  sold  to  tho 
Bev.  Plutus  Mone^'bags,  and  Jonas  is  living  upon  a  small  allowance  from  the 
nuff  old  undo,  who  doubted  that  it  was  "  better  late  than  never."  When  old 
Quick  dies,  Jonas  will  be  rich  again ;  and  then,  so  he  tells  us,  he  means  to  turn 
over  a  new  leaf.  "  The  old  fellow  is  82,"  faid  Jonas,  *'  but  he  holds  on  aisazingiy. 
I  suppose,  though,  he  will  die  some  daj ."  AVe  suggested  "  l^etter  late  than  never." 
Jonas  did  not  agree  to  that  ^ith  his  wonted  readiness.  He  shook  his  head,  aad 
•etually  said,  "Better  soon  than  late,  eld  fel ow,  and  tlie  sooner  the  better."  It 
was  not  an  amiable  wish,  but  really  we  l.oked  upon  it  as  a  hopeful  indication.  Ij? 
Jonas  can>fix  that  in  his  mind,  there  may  be  some  chance  for  him  yet ;  but  we  aie. 
afraid  the  old  habit  is  too  deeply  rooted,  and  that  when  old  Quick  is  numbered 
with  the  dead,  Jonas  will  hold  on  again  to  "  better  late  than  never,"  and  go  down 
to  the  grave  with  it  on  his  lips.  If  anybody  takes  th||  trouble  to  anatomize  him, 
it  is  as  likely  that  they  will  find  it  written  on  his  heart  as  that  the  declaration  of 
Queen  Mary,  that  Calais  would  bo  found  engraved  on  hers,  was  a  true  one. 

NoWy  suppose  that  this  wickedly  one-sided  old  siymg  had  never  been  made — or  , 
suppose  tlmt  it  had  had  the  wise  addition  wc  have  pointed  out — or  suppose  that 
Mrs.  Lighthead  or  her  son  had  had  the  wit  to  make  the  addition  for  themselves — ia 
it  not  easy  to  sco  that  Jonas  would  have  been  spared  a  great  deal  of  folly  and 
trouble  ?  And  depend  upon  it  there  are  a  good  many  Jonas  Lightheads  in  th« 
world,  who  are  saying  at  this  moment|  "  Better  late  than  ncvcr.'^ 
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'^HiBB  18  little  doxnealio  political  intelligence.  Parliament  has  adjourned  itself  to' 
the  4th  of  April,  having  done  little  more  so  far  this  year  than  to  pass  a  few 
measures  through  certain  stages,  and  wrangle  rather  warnilj  ahout  tlie  disclosures 
made  respecting  the  all'but  universal  system  of  corruption  which,  in  the  face  of  the 
4)riber7  oaths  and  of  all  the  pains  and  penalties  enacted  against  bribery  itself,  is 
proved  to  be  rampantly  prevalent  amongst  borough  electors  generally.  Two  or 
«three  writs  have  been  suspended ;  great,  protestations  against  corrupt  pmctiees 
have  proceeded  from  ail  sides  of  the  House  of  Ck>mmons ;  and  nothing 
appears  to  have  been  devised  as  yet  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  a  system  which 
is  notoriously  gaining  ground,  which  is  a  great  scandal  and  disgrace  to  our 
national  character,  and  which  causes  our  representative  institutions  to  be  regarded 
in  foreini  countries  as  a  mere  framework  of  fraud  and  hypocrisy.  There  is  one 
class  of  politicians — y'lt,  the  very  extreme  Radicals,  supporters  of  the  Ballot, 
Universal  Sufira^e,  &c. — who  appear  not  dissatisfied  with  this  state  of  things, 
inasmuch  as  tliey  suppose  that  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  remedy  may  force  the 
more  cautious  sections  of  Liberals  to  the  adoption  of  sweeping  measures  ar  an 
alternative  preferable  to  the  retention  of  the  present  crying  evils. 

The  Bill  for  the  BemTval  nf  the  Jewish  Disabilities  has  had  a  second  reading  in 
the  Commons,  and  passed  through  committee,  and  the  third  reading  is  fixed  for 
the  10th  of  April.  The  atmosphere  of  t)ie  Lords  is  that,  however,  which  usually 
proves  fatal  to  this  measure ;  and  we  do  not  at  present  see  that  its  prospects, 
after  it  rraches  the  Upper  House,  are  more  promising  this  year  than  on  any 
former  occasion  when,  after  much  hard  struggling,  it  has  come  by  an  untimely 
death  at  the  hands,  or  rather  at  the  voices,  of  their  lordships. 

Tery  gr^at  interest  attaches  to  the  controversy  respecting  what  ministers 
really  do  mean  to  propose  with  reference  to  the  future  government  of  India.  It  is 
a  consideration  which  may  be  said  to  involve  literally  awful  responsibilities—  the 
fate  of  120  millions  of  human  beings,  victims  of  the  terrible  misgovemment  of 
countless  ages,  dependent  on  the  Yea  or  Nay  of  a  small  body  of  law-makers 
situated  thousands  of  miles  away,  and  scarcely  one  of  whom  possesses  any  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  country  to  be  legislated  for.  A  strong  party  lias 
demanded  that  before  "permanent  legislation"  is  decided  on,  a  more  lengthened 
and  extended  inquiry  than  has  hitherto  taken  place  should  be  made.  Ministers 
say,  on  the  other  hand,  that  thry  have  matured  their  plans  after  ample  informa- 
tion obtained.  Even  now  it  remains  doubtful  whether  the  Cabinet,  yielding  to 
numerous  representations,  may  not  determine  to  postpone  any  permanent  measure 
to  another  session. 

Meanwhile,  in  especial  reference  to  the  foreign  relations  of  this  country,  some 
interesting  conversations  have  taken  place  in  Parliament.  It  had  been  rumoured 
that  after  the  failure  of  the  n^iserable  insurrection  at  Milan  a  demand  had  been 
made  by  continental  powera  for  our  delivery  of  such  '*  patriot  refugees  "  as  Maz- 
sini,  Kossuth,  &o.  I<io  doubt,  too,  some  serious  communications  actually  passed 
on  the  subject  of  the  practices  of  the  foreign  refugees  in  England ;  though  from  tlie 
quibbling  statement  made  bv  Lord  Palmerston  (to  whom  Lord  John  Bossell 
unfortunately  entrusted  the  reply  to  a  question  which  Lord  John  himself  ought  to 
have  answered),  no  satisfactory  impression  of  what  took  place  could  be  colleoted. 
Happily,  however,  sufficient  was  revealed  to  make  us  feel  assured  that  th?  hospi- 
tality of  England  is  not  likelv  to  be  withheld  unless  it  be  grossly  and  foully 
abused.  As  to  any  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  refugees,  it  would  be  met  by 
a  direct  refusal  'i'he  spirit  of  the  English  people  would  not  submit  to  any  other 
result. 

Some  sensation  has  been  created  by  tlie  revelation  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  ai 'Secure  rolonelcies  of  two  regiments  of  the  foot-guards  have  been 
improperly  bestowed  upon,  and  unfortunately  accepted  by.  Prince  Albert  and  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge.  These  appointments  had  been  intended  as  rewards  for  emi- 
nent military  services,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  conferred  on  two  young 
Princes,  wholly  destitute  of  nny  title  to  respect  on  the  score  of  service,  is  not 
Creditable  to  t!  e  integrity  and  independence  of  Lord  Derby's  government.  It  will 
be  much  to  be  regretted  if  the  good  taste  and  god  sense  ot  the  two  Prinoes  do 
not  induce  them  to  retire  from  situitioosto  which  they  have  not  a  scintilla  of 
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claim,  but  whioh  thej  hold  to  the  exclusion  of  reterans  who  really  possess  sueh 
^^JaiRi. 

Amongst'  the  interesting  domestic  circnrastanoes  maj  be  mentioned  the  ap- 
proach of  another  of  those  **  happy  events "  wherewith  the  Qu?en  so  fi«quentiy 
gladdens  the  hearts  of  those  who  love  to  hear  of  an  abundance  of  olive  branches 
around  the  royal  household.  Her  Majesty,  it  appears,  has  left  town  as  is  her  wont 
on  snch  occasions,  and  of  course  will  not  return  until  the  interesting  affiur  shall 
have  come  off. 

Side  by  side  with  these  joyful  tidings  came  the  set-off  of  a  vast  number  of  fearful 
railway  accidents  following  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  and  of  an  equally 
Appalling  frequency  of  infanticides  and  other  violent  crimes,  which  are  the  more 
unaccountable  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  prosperity  of  the  present  and  late 
seasons  have  been  rarely  paralleled,  the  slight  check  which  has  occurred  at  Man- 
chester appearing  to  be  only  temporary  and  partial.  For  the  railway  accidents 
Lord  Mahnesbury  is  engaging  himself  in  endeavouring  to  provide  some  legislative 
remedy ;  and  we  trust  that  his  lordship's  experiments  may  prove  more  fortunate 
than  his  reopnt  disportations  as  the  chieftain  of  the  foreign  oiEce.  But  to  crimes 
of  immorality  and  violence,  where  shall  we  present  a  counteracting  influence  ? 
lliere  are  social  evils  which  seem  to  grow  at  least  concomitantly  with  our  growth  in 
wealth  and  population,  and  which  have  hitherto  defied  the  i*eformatory  and 
preventive  expedients  of  philosophy,  philanthropy,  and  even  of  education.  , 

Apropos  of  education,  much  gratiucation  has  been  expressed  at  the  result  of  a 
deputation  tliat  waited  upon  Lord  Aberdeen,  for  the  purpose  of  representing  to 
his  Lordship  the  right  of^the  University  of  London  to  return  one  or  two  members 
to  Parliament,  in  the  event  of  a  reconstruction  of  the  representative  machinery,  or 
of  the  distribution  of  any  of  the  seats  which  may  become  forfeited  for  proved 
corruption.  Lord  Aberdeen  declared  himself,  on  the  general  principle,  most 
fiivourable  to  the  objects  of  the  deputation  ;  and  his  character,  not  less  than  liis 
ootdial  tone,  leads  us  to  think  that  he  was  sincere  in  his  declaration.  ,  Assuredly, 
whilst  bodies  like  Oxford,  Cambridge  and  Trinity  College  possess  the  privilege  of 
distinct  Parliamentary  representation,  it  is  a  little  **too  bad"  (as  old  Lord 
Liverpool  would  have  said)  to  see  seats  of  vigorous  contemporaneous  intellectuality 
such  as  the  University  of  London,  destitute  of  that  privilege.  This  is  one  of  the 
inconsistencies  which  cannot  long  survive  energetic  remonstrance. 

From  Australia  the  aocounts  continue  as  wonderful  as  ever;  a  temporary  rumour 
respecting  an  approaching  failure  of  the  sold  crop  is  disproved,  and  the  store  of 
precious  metals  is  descril^  as  being  inexhaustible  for  hundreds  of  years  to  come, 
according  to  the  present  ratio  of  collection.  But  whilst  hope  and  anticipation 
grow  every  day  more  sanguine,  and  emigration  is  becoming  the  passion  of  all 
dasses  of  persons,  the  means  adopted  for  ensuring  accommodation  to  thejoumey- 
ers  appear  to  be  miserably  defective  and  inadequate.  Great  mortahty  has 
occurred  in  some  of  the  outward  bound  vessels ;  others,  including  steamers,  have 
made  wretchedly  tedious  voyages,  and  in  one  or  two  ca«os  have  had  to  put  back 
after  no  less  than  three  successive  attempts  to  put  to  sea.  The  disasters  of  the 
Australian  Steam  Packet  Company  and  their  delectable  fleet  are  not  likely  to  be 
soon  forgotten  in  the  history  of  maritime  misadventures.  Such  tales  as  that  of 
the  Atuiralian  would  furnish  materials  for  no  bad  comic  romance,  but  for  the 
consideration  of  the  lamentable  amount  of  human  misery  involved  in  the  progress 
of  such  calamities.  Even  some  of  our  shipowners  of  the  highest  reputation  have 
laid  themselves  open  to  gross  blame  for  neglect  of  the  spirit  of  their  engagements 
with  passengers.  This  is  one  of  the  departments  of  busmess  in  whioh  the  strictest 
surveillance — accompanied  by  no  icanty  resort  to  penal  measures,  when  necessary — 
should  be  exercised  oy  the  public  authorities,  in  order  to  the  prevention  of  cruelty 
and  injustice  of  the  deepest  dye.  We  know  no  case  more  pitiable  than  that  of  a 
helpless  emigrant  exposed  to  the  usage  which  would  be  inflicted  on  him  by  avarice^ 
unchecked  by  fear  of  the  consequences  of  a  legal  visitation. 

Another  victory  has  been  obtained  at  the  C^pe,  which  has  cost  us  more,  in  loss  of 
life,  than  almost  any  of  those  which  preceded  it ;  and  once  more  the  enemv  are 
dedared — ^as  Mr.  Disraeli  declared  them  to  be  four  months  ago — quite  subdued. 
Neither  have  we  done  with  the  wretched  war  in  Burmah,  where  internal  revolu- 
tions have  been  adding  to  the  horrors  of  foreign  invasion,  and  our  general  is 
blamed  for  wasting  time  in  negooiations,  though  it  is  entirely  possible  that  his  hands 
may  be  in  great  measure  tied  by  the  nature  of  the  instructions  he  has  received 
from  the  civil  authority  which  ordains  the  policy  of  the  war.    These  Indian  and 
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African  "  liitla  wars"  hsve  abounded  in  tad  examples  of  imbedlily  and  iniatoatioiv^* 
British  wisdom,  humbnity,  and  justice  not  always  figuring  to  the  best  advantage. 
.  In  the  somewhat  Taried  ohapter  of  foreign  politics  for  the  month,  the  most 
interesting  point  is  probably  furnished  by  this  extraordinary  speech  made  bj 
General  Pierce,  the  new  President  of  the  United  States,  on  his  "  inauguration 
day,"  tlie  14th  of  March.  Mr.  Pierce,  the  representatlTO  of  the  great  Demo- 
cratic  party  in  the  Union,  throws  off  all  disguise  with  respeet  to  the  annexatioik 
question,  and  clearly  signifies  Iiis  adhesion  to  the  principle  that  the  Confederation 
must  absorb  Cuba^  if  not "  something  more."  He  avows  the  doctrine  of  **  sympathy" 
with  stragglers  for  freedom  in  all  countries,  from  which  many  infer  an  intention 
to  go  the  whole  length  of  the  propagandist  maxims.  With  a  curioos  idea  of 
consistency,  tha  General  next  digresses  into  the  engrossing  subject  of  slavery, 
whidi  he  pronounces  engrafted  on  the  Constitution  of  the  Union,  vehemently 
det  ouncing  every  exertion  of  "  fanatical  enthusiaam"  to  interfere  with  the  "  nation^ 
institution."  Altogether  Mr.  Pieroe*s  oration,  aa  reported,  is  one  of  the  most  unusual 
pronouncements  of  opinion  de  omnibui  rebu*,  emanating  from  so  distinguished  a 
source,  with  which  the  world  has  been  favoured  during  a  long  course  of  years ;  and 
it  has  come  upon  the  publio  with  an  effect  the  more  thrilling,  in  consequence 
of  the  tacitumitv  previouslv  maintained  by  this  eminent  personage.  The  fact 
that  the  General  is  a  man  of  unquestionable  ability,  that  he  seems  a  man  of  pro- 
duce and  strong  resolves — deeply  imbued,  however,  with  party  biaaes,  wliich 
he  seems  determined  to  gratify  to  the  utmost,  doea  not  detract  m>m  the  impor- 
tance of  an  official  exposition,  which,  as  indicative  of  a  praotioal  policy  to  be 
manifested  in  the  future,  possesses  greater  interest  than  attaches  to  the  or^iinaiy 
annual '*  messages "  of  an  American  President.  Mr.  Pieroe  was  elected  by  an 
extraordinary  majority,  and  at  a  period  when  one  of  the  great  political  partiea  of 
the  Union  was  on  its  last  legs — ^wlien  the  old  Whigs  or  Federals  were  broken  up 
hy  the  death  of  the  last  of  their  ancient  lenders — and  he  was  likewise  elected 
purposely  to  represent  certain  opinions  in  which  the  ancient  doctrines  of  non- 
interference with  the  politics  of  other  countries  are  by  no  means  recognised  so 
implicitly  as  in  the  system  of  which  Daniel  Webster  and  the  two  Adamses  might 
have  been  regarded  as  tlie  expositors.  The  opinions,  to  support  which  he  waa 
thus  honourably  elected,  hate  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Pieroe  in  their  fuU  mean- 
ing, in  the  remarkable  address  which  ushers  in  his  political  career ;  and  many 
who  know  America  will  regard  the  commencement  of  his  aathority  as  that  of 
a  new  order  ot  things  which  cannot  fail  to  make  itsdf  felt  in  Europe. 

Very  different  from  the  universal  content  and  pxospenty  to  wluch  an  American 
President  has  usually  to  refer  as  a  description  .of  the  state  of  liis  country,  is  tho 
complexion  of  the  accounts  which  reach  us  from  Continental  Europe^  where  misery 
and  turbulence  predominate  in  sinister  ^rivaliy,  and  the  emeute  of  one  day  is  suc- 
ceeded by  legal  bntcherings,  sequestrations,  and  depoitationa,  on  the  next.  Such 
ia  the  actual  state  of  Italy.  Matshal  Radetssky,  the  Austrian  Governor,  has  been 
mercilessly  avenging  the  foolish  and  ill-timed  rising  of  February,  and  his  oppres- 
sions extend  far  l^ond  the  cirds  of  those  criminally  implicated  iix  that  fatal 
tumult.  In  fact,  it  appears  to  matter  little  to  the  old  Marshal  whether  a  spacifio 
offence  can  or  cannot  be  brought  home  to  given  individuals,  provided  he  take  it 
into  his  head  that  he  ha^  resson  to  dislike  or  suspect  them.  Dislike  and  snsfHcioa 
mean  about  the  same  thing  in  the  Manlwrs  philosophy,  and  thousands  of  innocent 
persons  have  been  imprisoned  and  ruined  on  accusations  respecting  which  noi 
even  a  shadow  of  rational  suspicion  could  exist  against  them.  In  fact  a  malignant 
species  of  idiotcy  would  in  some  cases  appear  to  be  the  prinotpal  incentive  to  the 
chai^ea  instituted  against  the  unhappy  Italians.  The  Manhal  is  dose  upon 
ninety.  Is  it  possible  that  these  irrational  and  imprudent  proceedings  are  tho 
effects  of  a  doting  senility,  whidi  may  be  pitied  but  ought  not  to  be  indulged.. 
The  young  Emperor  ought  to  look  to  it,  if  the  arm  of  the  Hungarian  aaaassin 
have  left  him  sufficient  perspicacity  to  bestow  two  consecutive  thoiu;hts  upon  any 
subject  whatever.  The  j£mperar,  they  say,  ia  rsoovering  i  if  so^  it  will  be  well  if  ho 
nsake  use  of  his  returning  faculties  to  endeavour  to  put  a  stop  to  a  state  of  things 
whidi,  apart  from  its  gross  iiijustioe,  is  more  likely  than  ai^thing  else  could  be  to 
eradicate  any  lingering  traces  of  respect  towards  Austria  which  may  hitherto  hav» 
survived  in  any  portions  of  the  '*  Italian  mind."  As  things  now  go  on,  old 
Badetasky,  if  not  con'.roUsd,  seems  likely  to  leave  a  name  as  muoh  aotled  with 
obloquy  as  that  of  Genaral  Havnau,  who  oied,  we  peroeive,  a  week  or  two  since, 
u&rsgeetted  even  by  those  of  whose  policy  he  had  made  himaalf  the  dishonoured 
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tooL  It  is  doubtfVil  if  Hadetzsky  hat  not  perpetrated  craeltiea  in  Italy  on  as  lat]ge 
and  pitiless  a  scale  as  any  which  were  enacted  by  his  dead  compeer,  who  probably 
nerer  entirely  reoorered  from  ihe  brutal  outrage  committed  on  him  by  our  brew- 
honae  savages  at  Southward. 

Fleasanter  than  talking  of  Radetszky,  Haynau,  and  their  misdeeds,  it  is  to  record 
the  circumstance  that  the  Madiai  converts,  whore  imprisonment  has  made  them 
the  objects  of  so  much  sympathy  in  England,  have  at  length  been  liberated.  So 
that  the  righteous  principle  has  prevailed  in  the  Ions  run,  and  British  repredenta- 
ttons  have  not  been  made  in  vain  even  to  the  ear- of  a  pettv  Italian  despot.  It 
has  been  alleged  by  some  hypercritical  observers,  that  if  we  had  not  interfered  so^ 
actively  on  behalf  of  these  injured  persons,  they  would  have  been  released  sooner  ; 
that  their  long  detention  arose  from  some  falie  notions  of  etiquette  which  entered 
the  Grand  Duke's  head  respecting  thepossibility  of  its  being  supposed  that  ho  wa» 
influenced  by  foreign  "  pressure."  We  do  not  agree  with  these  objections ;  we 
believe  that  the  demonstration  of  British  sympathy,  exhibited  in  so  many  shapes^ 
formed  an  effective  moving  cause  of  the  relief  which  the  prisoners  have  received  ; 
and  we  trust  that  a  fellow  feeling  with  sufferings  endured  for  conscience  sake  may 
ever  continue  to  form  a  characteristic  of  the  people  of  this  country.  For  the  rest 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  future  proceedings  of  the  Madiai  may  prove  them  worthy 
of  the  friendship  they  have  received  from  this  and  othm:  countries,  and  that  they 
will  not  leave  on  the  minds  of  the  people  of  ICngland  those  feelings  of  disappoint* 
ment  which,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  have  sometimes  been  produced  by  the 
0(mduct  of  individuals  whom  we  have  received  with  enthusiasm  as  the  representa- 
tives of  a  great  principle. 

Imperial  systcns  in  Europe  would  appear  to  be  in  a  transition  state.  We  have 
fiussia  and  Austria  oonpsiring  for  the  dismemberment  of  Turkey — ^just  as,  three 
quartern  of  a  ccntuiy  since,  the  same  powers  plotted  the  destruction  of  Poland  ; 
and  political  circles  have  been  somewhat  excited  by  I'eports  of  unfriendly  commu- 
nications passing  between  the  eastern  and  western  jiowers  with  respect  to  the  fate 
of  a  body- politic  wliich  has  long  since  lost  all  vitality  ;  whose  vitality,  when  she 
possessed  it,  was  seldom  exercised  except  for  purposes  of  blood  and  mischief ;  and 
which  it  would  oertairly  not  be  the  policy  of  any  Christiun  nation  to  sustain  by 
artificial  props,  except  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  such  designs  as  those  which 
have  been  imputed  to  Bussia  in  connection  with  the  possession  of  Constantinople. 
The  Turkish  question,  in  all  its  aspects,  is  a  delicate  and  difficult  one ;  for  whilst 
it  cannot  but  be  regvetted  that  the  political  interests  of  Great  Britain  should 
oblige  her  to  take  part  to  any  extent  with  a  corrupt  and  vicious  barbarism,  it  is 
indispensable  in  the  other  view  that  precaution  should  be  taken  with  i*cferenoe  to 
■uch  contingencies  as  tliat  of  a  gigantic  power,  belting  Europe  from  north  to 
south,  commanding  the  two  great  portals,  the  Baltic  and  the  Mediterranean — 
Inspired  with  the  will  and  the  ability  to  push  its  multitudinous  legions  toward* 
the  great  oentnss  of  civilisation  in  the  west,  and  threatening  by-and-bye,  under 
some  rash  and  ambitious  despot,  to  make  such  encroachments  on  t  he  independence 
of  Christendom  aa  to  render  herself  predominant,  if  not  absolute,  in  the  councils 
of  aU  other  nations  on  this  side  the  Atlartic.  The  patriotic  spir  t  of  England 
^nrcs  the  contemplation  of  even  the  far-off  possibility  of  such  a  cabmity ;  jour> 
nalism  has  taken  tee  alarm ;  and  fierce  as  was  the  tone  of  objurgation  in  which  it 
had  been  of  late  becoming  fashionable  to  allude  to  the  career  and  chartcter  of  the 
present  Emperor  of  the  French,  the  newspapers  at  present  actually  teem  with 
suggestions  of  an  enienie  eoniiale  with  that  obnoxious  personage,  for  the  purpose 
of  "averting  Russian  designs  upon  the  independence  of  Tux  key  and  cf  all 
Europe." 

Franco  herself  is  of  course  quiet.  Under  a  regime  like  the  present  there  can 
Bcaroely  be  a  n.edium  between  bbsolute  submission  and  insurrection.  The  only 
recent  demonstration  afforded  of  the  survival  of  any  remnant  oC  such  a  tiling  aa 
free  opinion  amongst  (he  people,  was  the  assemblage  of  some  30,000  workmen  to 
do  honour  to  the  funeral  rrf  Madama  Baspail,  irifa  of  thir  wrU  known  idtra-Repub- 
lioan.  Louis  Napoleon,  it  is  understood,  remains  on  terms  of  the  most  satisfactory 
nxoriousneas  with  the  fair  Eugenie — who,  again,  is  declared  to  be  a  miracle  of 
wonianly  devotion.  When  was  it  otherwise  during  the  early  matrimonial  life 
of  two  very  prosperous  persons  P  « 

It  is  worth  while  to  state  that  the  Emperor  has  pardoned  a  groat  manr 
political  prisoners;  and  tl^is  act  of  clemency,  or  justice,  nas  procured  him  a  freah 
stock — ^if  only  a  small  one— of  popularity.    When  the  Emperor  deals  out  hia 
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mercies,  it  unfortunately  happens  that  Buspicion  arises  that  the  same  prtcoiple 
^orems  such  distribution  which  was  alleged  to  influence  the  famous  one  of  the 
«ausages  and  champagne.  But  he  is  a  man  whose  heart  no  other  man  can  read. 
The  manumission  of  some  hundreds  of  prisoners,  the  permission  to  several  exiles 
to  return  to  France,  was  at  all  erents  a  graceful  accompaniment  of  the  marriage 
festivities — a  sort  of  festivities,  by-the-bje,  which  they  manage  in  France  better 
than  in  any  other  countiy  under  the  sun. 

General  St.  Amaud  has  retired  for  the  present  in  a  state  of  ill  health — ^brought  on, 
it  is  profanely  whispered,  by  a  cour!*e  of  life  not  the  most  careful  The  celebrated 
ohymist,  Orfila,  is  dead ;  and  whilst  in  politics  all  is  torpid  quietude,  a  fierce  semi- 
theological  war  is  raging  amongst  the  prelates,  which,  absurd  as  it  is  in  its  utter 
triviality,  reminds  one,  in  some  of  its  features,  of  the  gigantic  contests  waged  in  former 
days  between  the  Jansenists  and  the  UUra-Montanists.  Only  suppose  pigmies  to  be 
Titans,  and  the  comparison  will  not  be  quite  imperfect.  .The  present  bubble  has 
reference  to  the  orthodoxy  of  the  famous  religious  journal  V  Univert,  which  the 
Archbishop  of  Fans  denounces,  whilst  several  other  bishops  support  it,  and  all 

Sarties,  including  the  editor,  have  appealed  to  the  Fope  for   adjudication  on  the 
isputa       Thus,  whilst  the  fate  ox  empires  trembles  in  the  balance,  there  are 
men  in  high  positions  who  can  occupy  their  attention  with  the  veriest  txifles. 

There  has,  as  we  have  observed,  been  some  interruption,  in  one  or  two  braUchea 
of  trade,  of  the  long  afflux  of  prosperous  business  by  which  the  last  two  seasons  have 
been  happily  distinguished.  Manchester,  amongst  other  places,  experienced  a 
slight  re- action,  or  rather  pause ;  but  there  appears  no  reason  to  dread  that,  for  a 
considerable  period  to  come,  there  will  be  an^such  relapse  as  to  occasion  distress  in 
any  department  of  business.  Aa  to  Manchester  and  the^  cotton  districts,  they  have 
more  cause  to  feel  uneasy  respecting  the  supply  of  their  staple  raw  material  than 
about  any  difficultv  in  procuring  markets  for  their  goods  when  manufactured ;  and 
the  ffentlemen  of  ttie  Chamber  of  Commmerce  are  toking  up  the  subiect  with  their 
usual  quickness  and  intelligence. 

Frices  of  provisons  of  most  kinds  have  been  rising,  and  there  has  been  much  cold 
and  bitter  weather  throughout  the  month.  On  the  other  hand  the  wages  of  work- 
ing people  generally  have  rather  risen  than  fallen,  and  the  rise,  we  trust,  has  been  so 
great  as  to  make  up  to  the  artisan  and  labourer  the  difference  in  the  price  of  food.  In 
connection  with  this  subject  it  is  pleasant  to  hare  to  record  that  tne  authorities  at 
several  of  the  government  dockyards,  &c-,  have  spontaneously  taken  into  considera- 
tion the  rise  in  prices,  the  comparative  scarcity  of  artificers,  and  the  importance  of 
retaining  soVr  and  steady  men  in  the  public  establishments,  and  have  accordingly 
increased  the  wages  of  the  men  in  a  ratio  varving  from  10  to  12  per  cent.  Volun- 
tary acts  of  justice  and  considerateness  like  this  do  more  to  prevent  the  mischief  of 
strikes,  to  attach  men  to  their  employments,  and  to  promote  feelings  of  eood-will 
between  the  several  classes  of  society,  than  all  the  paraphernalia  of  formal  legiala« 
tion.  Government  ofiicers  are  perhaps  more  chary  than  there  is  need  for  about 
making  advances  proportioned  to  tlie  exigencies  of  the  times.  The  principle  of 
oarefulness  of  the  public  money  is  an  admirable  one.  But  there  is  a  false  economy 
4nd  a  true  economy ;  and  no  economy  is  more  false  than  that  which,  for  the  sake  of  a 
nominal  saving,  tempts  the  skilled  and  able  workman  to  desert  his  service  and  betake 
himself  to  where  his  labour  will  be  better  appreciated  and  rewarded.  Private 
capitalists  usually  show  themselves  capable  of  understanding  the  great  distinction 
between  the  two  species  of  economy — the  true  and  the  false : — and  it  is  a  good 
aign  when  the  great  officers  engaged  in  the  public  departments  show  themselves 
wise  and  high-minded  enough  to  follow  a  gooa  example,  even  if  they  do  not  happen 
to  have  courage  to  set  it. 
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Harry  Muir.    A  Story  of  Scottish  Life.    By  the  Author  of  Passages  in  the 
Life  of  Mbs.  Maroabet  Maitlaxd.    Huhst  and  Blackett. 

There  arc  but  few,  if  any,^f  our  readers  who  have  not  dwelt  with  delight  upon 
those  charming  pictures  of  Scottish  character  in  its  best  aspect— those  sketches  ot 
woman  playing  ner  noblest  part,  as  the  soother  of  sickness  and  sorrow,  the  faithful 
friend  of  the  despised  and  unfortunate,  the  gentle,  loving,  self-sacrificing  guardian 
of  thosc'endearcd  to  her  by  the  ties  of  blood — few,  we  repeat,  can  have  u>rgotteik 
those  delineations  of  real  life  in  its  joys  and  its  sorrows,  wnich  abounded  so  plen- 
tiiVilly  in  the  rocoUectiona  of  ever  luveablo  Mrs.  Margaret  Maitland.  Few  have 
forgotten  Sunnnyside,  or  ceased  to  wish  for  a  renewal  of  their  acquaintance  with 
thoso  whoso  virtues  and  foibles  were  described  with  such  truth  and  charity  by 
excellent  Misti'css  Margaret. 

It  is  8om3  years  since  we  read  that  admirable  story ;  and  there  is,  perhaps,  not  a 
single  figure  created  therein  by  the  magic  potenov  of  true  genius,  which  is  not  at 
this  moment  stamped  upon  our  memory.  The  tale  before  us  is  cast  in  a  far  dif- 
ferent scene ;  though  the  characters,  especially  the  female  ones,  bear  numerous 
I>oints  of  r^temblanoe  to  those  in  the  author's  first  admirable  work.  We  are  here 
transferred  from  the  fresh  country-side  to  the  smoke  and  filth  of  Glasgow,  and  the 
unfortunate  "  hero  "  is  a  derk  in  a  mercantile  house,  remarkable  for  tno  liveliness 
of  his  temper  and  the  convivial  attractions  of  his  manners,  and  surrounded, 
unhappily  for  himself,  by  a  troop  of  admiring  "friends,"  amongst  whom  Uio 
pliancy  of  his  disposition  paves  the  way  for  his  own  ruin. 

If  it  were  the  intention  of  the  fair  authoress  to  enter  a  solemn  protest  against  the 
"  drinking  habits,"  which  have  been  so  miserably  prevalent  in  Scotland,  but  which, 
to  the  blessing  of  mankind,  arc  gradually  verging  towards  extinction,  and  if  she 
intended  to  accompany  this  protest  with  an  illustration  the  most  forcible  and 
.  impressive,  not  a  question  that  in  the  present  work  she  has  abundantly  succeeded. 
lij  moreover,  her  wish  were  to  depict  the  danc^ers  of  a  too 'yielding  temper — of  a 
disposition  which  cannot  say  **  no "  to  the  solicitations  of  the  tempter,  the  work 
may  be  read  with  benefit  by  those  who  need  such  a  lesson ;  and  if,  in  fine,  she 
aspired,  by  arguments  of  the  most  lucid  nature  which  metaphysical  induction  can 
assume,  to  exhibit  the  great  fact,  that  there  is  no  more  dangerous  and  fatal  posses- 
sion—no direr  curse — tiian  talent  misapplied,  her  success  has  been  equally  signal. 

Indeed,  the  main  point  of  the  tale,  so  far  as  regards  the  hero  himself,  appears  to 
be  that  of  exhibiting,  in  the  first  place,  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  habits  which, 
in  the  good  old  times  happily  gone  and  past  for  ever,  were  misnamed  social,  or 
jovial ;  that  of  showing,  in  the  next  place,  how  liable  persons  of  easy  temper  are 
to  be  seduced  to  destruction  by  compliance  with  the  requests  of  boon  companions ; 
and  finally,  holding  up  salutary  warning  to  all  who  may  be  in  danger  of  falling 
into  these  snares  and  pitfalls.  Excellent  is  this  purpose,  and  it  is  all  the  better 
inasmuch  as  the  peculiar  talent  of  the  author  enables  her  to  impart  to  the  dry 
morality  a  charm  of  style  more  attractive  than  is  usually  found  in  even  that 
superficial  class  of  writing  which  has  nothing  but  verbal  ^ce  to  recommend  it. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  enter  into  a  detailed  description  of  the  plot  of  a  narra'« 
tive  whose  beauty  and  impressivcness  consist  chiefly  in  its  separate  scenes,  or 
"  compartments."  The  hero  is  interesting  solely  as  illustrating  in  his  person  the 
misery  of  weak  principles,  combined  with  what  is  falsely  called  good  nature,  and 
the  worthlessness  (not  merely  the  worthlessness,  but  the  misohievousness)  of  thd 
*'  resolutions"  of  amendment  formed  by  such  persons,  and  which  resolutions  are 
most  generally  the  result  of  a  maudlin  remorse,  formed  during  the  first  nervous 
moments  of  awakening  to  the  consequences  of  an  escapade.  The  female  figures  of 
a  story  are  those  which,  in  all  the  works  of  this  gifted  writer,  are  in  every  respect 
most  interesting,  and  in  which  she  displays  her  marvellous  insight  into  the  idiosyn- 
cracies  and  varieties  of  human  nature.  No  one  who  studies  the  character  of  Martha 
Muir  can  rise  from  the  book  without  being  confirmed  in  the  impression  that  stern- 
ness and  tenderness  in  the  same  nature  are  compatible,  and  that  afiection  towards 
the  individual  may  well  co-exist  with  severe  indignation  for  his  vices.  And  the 
wife  of  the  wretched  debauchee — who  in  his  comparatively  lucid  moments  hatches 
schemes  of  vast  ambition  aJid  promise,  the  success  of  which  is  entirelv  dependent 
on  a  regularity  of  conduct  which  he  is  continually  infringing — is  a  touching  picture 
of  the  gentler  order  of  women.    Then  the  other  extreme  is  Mrs.  Jean  Calder,  an  un- 
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amiable  specimen  of  much  that  is  hitter,  repulsive,  and  forbidding  in  the  "  setter 
sex.     But  even  Mrs.  Jean  is  very  fetrfrom  being  without  her  redeeming  aualities. 

It  will  readily  be  conceived  that  broken  health,  blasted  hopes  and  saa  and  early 
death,  form  the  catastrophe  of  Harry  Muii^s  career.  The  authoress  has  shown 
some  of  the  genuine  good  taste  which  distinguishes  her,  in  not  working  out 
reformation,  ultimate  happiness,  and  so  forth,  tor  him.  Rather  let  human  life  be 
painted  as  it  is ;  let  vice  and  folly,  even  when  set  off  by  maudlin  good-nature,  reach 
their  appropriate  goal ;  let  the  curtain  drop  darkly  upon  them,  instead  of  assigning 
to  tiiem  the  reward  of  soberness,  prudence  and  virtue.  We  know  nothing  moro 
injurious  to  the  effect  of  a  well-written  story  than  the  introduction  of  those 
audden  miraculous  changes,  from  inveterate  folly  to  wisdom  and  pmdencc,  which 
not  one  person  in  ten  thousand  has  ever  witnessed  in  the  world  as  it  is.  It  is  this 
mistake  which,  in  the  generation  before  the  last,  led  to  that  crusade  against  fiction 
in  general  which  utterly  proscribed  many  of  the  most  clever  novels  of  the 
old  school. 

Some  who  affect  rainnte  criticism  may  object  against  the  character  of  Martha 
Muir,  that  it  has  too  many  features  of  resemblance*  to  that  of  Jeannie  Deans. 
But  here  the  charge  of  plagiarism  would  be  as  untenable  as  it  would  be  to  impute 
it  to  Oliver  Goldsmith,  on  the  ground  that  Fielding  had,  before  him,  depicturod  a 
well-meaning  and  simple-minded  parson.  And  it  may  also  be  objected,  that,  in 
many  of  the  most  effective  passages  c/  the  story,  one  is  reminded  with  painfiil 
▼ividness  of  that  demure  style  of  Scottish  phraseology  which  was  so  much  in 
vogue  thirty  years  ago,  and  many  specimens  of  whicn  appeared  in  works  like 
''Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life,"  as  well  as  in  several  of  Hogg's  and 
Gait's  domestic  pieces.  True,  there  it  a  defect  hero ;  and  if  wo  may  venture  on 
a  further  hint  to  a  writer  of  such  consummate  power,  we  would  suggpest  to  her 
that  there  are  certain  mannerisms  which,  though  possessing  the  charm  of  freshness 
and  originality  in  a  first  work,  may  become  the  contrary  of  attfactive  when  re- 
peated in  a  second,  third  and  fourth.  But  whero  faults  are  so  few  and  merits  so 
numerous  and  manifold,  it  is  sufficient  to  conclude  by  declaring  our  conviction 
that  this  work  is  likely  to  endure  much  longer  than  the  ephemeral  fictions  of 
"the  season;"  that  amongst  several  other  novels  already  published  this  year,  it 
is  inferior  to  none  in  depth,  force,  and  sustained  interest ;  and  that  it  is  in  all 
respects  calculated  to  increase  a  literary  reputation  which  is  now  approaching  to 
the  first  rank. 


The  Private  Journal  of  K  8.  Zarpent^  ^^q..  Judge  Advocate  General  of  iite  BrUi$h 
Forces  in  the  Penintula.    £dited  by  Sir  G.  JjAnPRNT. — Bbntlby. 

Fbuitfvl  in  books  of  all  kinds  has  been  the  grand  story  of  the  Peninsular  War, 
from  the  massive  publioations  of  Napier  and  Gurwood  down  to  the  tinieot  brochures 
which  typographical  ingenuity  eould  invest  with  tho  appearance  of  a  volumo. 

Amongst  thsac  productions  the  present  work  is  not  the  least  intersstiiig.  In  his 
capacity  of  Judge  Advocate  of  the  Forces,  Kr.  Larpent  had  an  oppcnrtunity  of 
dosely  obseirtng  maajr  of  the  leading  events  and  personages  of  the  varied  and 
tnmultaous  scene,  and  in  his  "Journal "  (or  r«ther  series  of  letters  addressed  to  his 
■tflpmother)  he  gives  the  result  of  these  observations  in  a  pleasant,  conversational 
tone,  embracing  no  very  high  or  comprehensive  views,  but  bringing  as  nearly  en 
rwpfiort  with  chazacters  and  eircnmstances  the  memory  of  which  is  always  associated 
with  much  intarest  Those  who  have  not  been  entirely  nauseated  by  the  fulsomo 
torrent  of  so-called  "aneedotes"  which  inundated  the  newspaper  press  after  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  will  bo  pleased  with  the  series  of  personal  trails 
hare  described,  aketohed,  as  they  were,  when  the  Duke  was  in  his  prime,  and 
playii^  the  great  part  which  has  given  his  name  immortality.  Indeed  tno  host^  of 
aham  anecdotes,  concocts  by  the  ingenuity  of  competing  penny-a-liners,  which 
has  for  several  months  past  offi»nded  good  taste,  reiiders  it  perfectly  refreshing  to 
find  anylJiing  really  trustworthy  and  authentic — emanating  from  asource  above  the 
suspickm  of  mendaeity — ^to  remind  us  of  what  the  Duke  of  Wellington  really  was. 

Au^Mography  of  an  Snglieh  Soldier  in  the  U$^ed  Staiee  Army. 

HvBST  and  Blacsstt. 

The  interest  in  these  volumes  consists  mainly  in  the  plain  and  unaffected  narratives 
given  by  the  author  of  sundry  passajges  in  the  war  carried  on  a  few  years  ago  by 
uie  United  States  against  Mexico.  I^ie  work  has  no  claims  to  rank  amongst  those 
marked  by  h^h  thought,  or  even  political  intelligence.    The  author's  personal 
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mdymatarea  aro  almost  the  only  points  worth  noticing  in  the  book,  and  thcso  are 
tald  apparently  with  candour  and  truthfulness.  Of  the  condition  of  Mexico,  the 
character  of  its  inhabitants,  the  peculiarities  of  the  country  generally,  or  any  of 
thoso  more  important  topics,  the  competent  handling  of  which  might  give  the  book 
-some  permanent  weight,  there  is  next  to  nothing. 

Ths  Somatic  of  Student  Life  Abroad,  By  Bicha.rd  B.  Kimball. 
A  eoQeetioaof  oontiaental  sketches  and  stories,  seme  of  them  very  startling,  and  aH 
of  them  more  or  less  effiBCtive,  which  the  author  iounds  on  the  imaginary  basis  oi 
tho  proceedings  of  a  number  of  medical  students  in  that  emporium  of  wonder 
and  horror,  and  fun  and  frivolity — tho  French  capital.  Some  of  these  sketches 
^prill  abundantly  repay  perusal,  and  contain  rigorous  delineations  of  the  "  by-ways  " 
of  oontinental  life. 


Apsley  Souae.  By  Charles  A.  Coli^. 
This  yery  thin  Yolume  consists  of  a  poetical — rather  let  us  say,  rythmical ~in- 
Tcntory  of  many  of  the  objects  of  artistic  and  historical  interest  which  the  good 
fbrtnne  and  the  eminent  merit  (so  amply  appreciated  !^  of  the  great  Duke  enabled 
him  to  cong^gate  within  Apsley  House,  and  which  tne  good  taste  of  th?  present 
Ditke  has  rermitted  the  public  to  inspect.  England  will  ever  remember  tho 
aoryioes  of  her  renowned  soldier,  and  applaud  herself  for  harin"^  so  richly  rewarded 
him ;  though  the  fulsome  cant  in  which,  for  two  or  three  months  after  his  death,  it 
yraa  the  fashion  to  exaggerate,  or  rather  misrepresent,  every  one  of  his  personal 
attributes  and  qualities,  is  beginning  already  to  be  regarded  as  not  less  false  and 
mawkish  than  the  mock  compliments  which,  many  years  since,  used  to  be  paid  to 
the  virtue  and  morality  of  another  great  commander,  to  whom  the  Duke  was 
undeniably  superior  in  the  qualities  wnich  go  to  constitute  a  truly  great  and  good 
man.  Mr.  Cole  alludes  to  tho  antecedents  of  the  several  objects  which  be 
cnumeratos  with  laudable  patriotic  cuthusia^m,  not  always  very  judiciously 
expressed. 

2%«  Poektt  Peerage  of  Great  Britain  and  LrUmd.  By  IlEsnY  B.  Foiisteu. 
Onb  of  the  few  books  which  perfectly  fulfil  the  objects*  set  forth  by  their  authors 
or  compilers.  As  a  medium  of  easy  reference,  and  of  compendious  and  satisfactory 
information  on  the  subject  to  which  Mr.  Forster  addresses  himself,  this  work,  co&- 
sidering  its  size  and  cbicapnoss,  is  literally  without  an  equal.  In  the  compas.<)  («f  a 
modest  but  elegantly  got*  up  volume,  we  find  everything  which  the  general  public 
can  care  to  know  respecting  the  personages  who  constitute  the  ennobled  aristocracy 
of  the  Unfted  Kingdom.  It  is  a  model  of  judicious  classification  and  arrangement; 
and  tho  brief  characteristic  paragraphs  appended  to  the  routine  notices  of  pedigree, 
births,  marriages,  &c.,  &c.,  are  in  numerous  instances  so  felicitously  expressed  as, 
in  a  single  graphic  sentence),  to  illustrate  the  history  of  a  great  hGusc.  Mr.  Forstcr^s 
taates  and  avocations  quality  him  more  thoroughly,  perhaps,  than  any  other  man 
now  living,  for  the  editorial  superintendence  of  a  work  of  tiils  kind  ;  and  in  truth  he 
has  made  admirable  use  oi  Ms  opportunities.  One  of  the  peculiar  advantages  of 
the  book  is  the  freshness  of  tho  information  which  it  furnishes, — ^having  been  cor- 
rected to  a  date  so  late  as  to  include  all  the  ministerial  appointments  consequent  on 
XfOrd  Aberdeen's  accession  to  power.^ 

The  Ohoet  of  Jmniue,  An  Inquiry,  &c.  By  Francis  Aybbst.  Boswortk. 
Another  of  the  interminable  scries  of  *^  Inquiries,"  in  which  gentlemen  of  an  in* 
quisitive  turn  have  been  airing  their  jagenuity  for  three  quarters  of  a  century — 
another  attempt  to  solve  a  problem,  the  interest  of  which  resides  mainly  in  the 
mystery  which  attaches  to  it.  It  is  now  generally  felt  that  the  ability,  or  the  im- 
iKnianoe,  of  the  celebrated  letters  of  Junius,  was  the  subject  of  exaggeration,  not 
less  absurd  and  unfounded  than  was  tho  character  of  many  of  the  public  men  of 
those  days — the  first  Lord  Chatham  being  a  not  very  venerable  instance.  Mr. 
Ayerst  fixes  on  Lient-General  Rich — a  man  of  whom  the  world  has  not  heard  much 
— as  the  veritable  Junius.  His  "  proofed  are  as  satisfactory  as  many  of  those  by 
whidi  half*a-hundred  other  gentlemen  have  been  similarly  identified  as  the  great 
gan  of  the  Puhlie  Advertiur^  and  tho  matter  remains  what  it  is  likely  to  remain — 
a  riddle.  Whilst  on  the  subject,  we  may  take  notice  of  a  clover  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Dublin  Univereity  Magazine,  and  in  whicli,  by  complicated  hypotheses, 
the  authorship  is  ascribed  to  Lord  Uhatham,  leaving  the  matter  as  moch  in  nubibua 
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as  ever.  The  above  controversy,  now  of  some  eighty  years'  standing,  is  an  enter- 
taining cxemplication  of  the  faistidious  importance  with  which  mystery — or  mystifi- 
cation— ^has  power  to  clothe  a  subject  of  little  substantial  interest. 


TfiC  Glass  and  the  New  Crystal  Palace.     Illustrated,  &c. 
By  Gbohge  Cruikshakk. 
Wb  do  not  intend  to  enter  on  the  argument  as  to  the  wisdom  and  prudence  or 
what  is  called  the  "  teetotal "  pledge.    Excellent  reasons  have  from  time  to  time- 
appeared  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  total  abstinence ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  system  of  *'  moderate  drinking"   is  not  without  its  clever  advocates.     Of  the 
former  principle,  Mr.  George  Cruikshank  has  been  for  a  considerable  period  the 
zealous  and  eloquent  advocate,  and  the  present  work  (illustrated  wit^  all  his 
characteristic  pomt  and  vigour)  is  intended  to  furnish  (and  really  does  furnish) 
great  support  to  "  the  cause."    The  foul  and  deadly  temptations  of  the  gin-shop, 
as  contradistinguished  from   the  healthful  and  improving  entertiinment  to  be- 
provided  for  the  people  in  the  sumptuous  edifice  at  Sydenham,  are  rendered  visible- 
and  palpable  to  the  perceptions ;  and  we  hope  and  believe  that  tbcse  delineations 
wUl  not  be  without  some  of  the  effect  contemplated  by  the  gifted  and  philanthropic- 
artist.     To  the  much-agitated  question  of  tne  opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace  on 
Sunday,  Mr.  CruikshanJc  addresses  himself,  although  indirectly,  and  exhibits  the 
contrast  between  the  position    of   the  sober  artizan  and  tradesman,  *' enjoying- 
himself"  with  his  family  at  the  Palace,  and  that  of  the  same  individual  wallowing- 
in  filthy  and  destructive  drunkenness. 

Discoveries  in  the  Jtuins  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon.    By  A.  H.  Latabd,  M.P. 

This  work  completes  the  high  reputation  of  which  the  author  laid  the  foundation 
in  his  "  Nineveh  and  its  Remains."  As  he  advances  in  his  researches,  experience 
and  previous  inquiry  make  his  information,  eoually  with  his  conjectures,  more 
precise  and  satisfactory.  The  illustrations  are  or  admirable  finish  and  distinctness, 
and  altogether  the  work  is  about  the  ablest  which  has  appeared  in  connection  with 
the  subjects  of  high  antiquitv  to  which  it  relates.  "We  may  respectfully  observe 
that  it  would  have  been  still  more  useful  to  the  general  reader,  had  greater  care 
been  exercised  in  drawing  up  the  index  and  the  indicative  portions  generally.  The 
want  of  a  distinct  and  intelligible  guide,  or  scheme  of  reference  to  the  multitudinous 
contents,  is  a  serious  drawback  from  its  utility  for  popular  purposes. 


A  Sero,    Philip's  book.    A  Tale  for  Young  People.    By  the  Author  m.  "  Olive." 

A  PLEASANT  story,  notwithstanding  the  infelicitous  and  cumbersome  framework  in 
which  it  is  set.  Moral  heroism,  in  the  person  of  Norman,  the  hero,  is  contrasted 
with  physical  strength  in  that  of  his  brother  Hector ;  and  all  right-minded  readers 
are  doubtless  expected  to  award  the  place  of  honour  to  the  former.  The  heroes  of 
children's  books  are  rarely  heroes  to  children,  and  we  doubt  if  Norman  will  .prove 
an  exception  to  the  rule ;  but,  whether  juvenile  readers  catch  or  miss  the  moral, 
they  will  be  sure  to  find  many^  un(^ue8tionable  points  of  interest  in  "A  Hero." 
No  young  boy  or  girl  could  fail  in  being  delighted  with  the  spirited  account  of  the 
struggle  for  prizes  that  takes  place  in  the  trlasgow  High  School.  And  the  story 
related  by  the  Mamma  will  have  a  charm  for  old  readers  as  well  as  young  ones. 
Mr.  Godwin's  illustrations  are  worthy  of  mention,  even  in  this  ago  of  pictorial 
excellence,  they  are  very  spirited  and  graceful. 


American  Poets, — ^Poems  of  J.  R.  Lowell. — Poems  of  Thomas  Buchanan  Bead. 

The  great  world  of  the  West  is  fast  redeeming  itself  frt>m  the  imputation  that  it 
had  no  native  literature.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  a  host  of  American  names 
have  attained  various  degrees  of  celebrity  in  nearly  every  one  of  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  literature,  and  we  are  assured  by  the  editors  of  the  works  before  us  that 
the  number  of  young  American  literary  aspirants  is  as  legion.  The  authors  of 
these  two  volumes  are  both  very  young  men,  whose  verses  have  been  favourablv 
received  at  home,  and  deservedly  so.  Some  of  the  short  poems  possess  a  hign 
degree  of  merit,  and  we  find  scarcely  anything  whic^  does  not  rise  above  the  average 
of  the  mediocre  metres  which  appear  in  some  of  our  *'  fioshionable  "  quasi-poetical 
books  in  England. 
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From  the  French.* 

BY   FBED£BICE:  ULWB£¥C£. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  I  found  myself  after  many  Toyagings  and 
journeys  in  the  East,  a  temporary  resident  in  that  vast  and  opulent  empire^ 
which,  haying  excited  in  former  ages  the  cupidity  of  the  proudest  conquerors,  has 
now  fallen  under  the  sway  of  a  company  of  English  merchants,  whose  humUo 
origin  forms  a  strange  contrast  to  their  present  proud  pretensions. 

At  Madras  I  became  acquainted  with  Edward  Seyton,  a  youxig  Scotsman  of 
ancient  family  and  of  elegant  manners.  Seyton,  brought  up  in  London,  in  the 
centre  of  gaiety  and  fSuhion,  looked  for  happiness  only  in  the  pleasures  procured  bv 
lavish  expenditure.  After  the  deatb  of  his  fatber,  he  sold  what  be  called  his 
modest  patrimony,  realised  by  the  sale  several  thousand  pounds,  and  came  to  India, 
as  be  said,  "  to  make  his  fortune."  I  found  him  a  perfect  gentleman  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  with  a  cultivated  taste  and  a  lively  and  engaging  disposition. 
We  often  discoursed  together,  and  though  there  was  scarcely  a  subject  on  which 
we  entirely  agreed,  a  close  intimacy  was  soon  established  between  us. 

During  the  two  years  which  be  bad  alreadv  passed  in  India,  my  friend's  capital 
bad  not  increased  with  the  rapidity  on  which  be  bad  calculated  in  bis  early  dreams 
of  opulence,  and  when  we  were  together  he  often  indulged  in  language  of  bitter- 
ness and  complaint. 

<*  Must  it  be  my  fate,"  he  said  to  me  one  day,  in  a  tone  which  I  have  never 
forgotten.  "  to  grow  old  in  exile,  far  from  my  mends  and  country,  and  never  to 
become  the  possessor  of  wealth  till  I  have  lost  the  capacity  for  enjoying  it  V* 

"And  what  prevents  you,"  I  inquired,  "from  enjoying  your  fortune  im- 
mediately ?*' 

"  Can  it  satisfy  my  wants  V*  be  rejoined.  "  What^  a  miserable  being  is  man ! 
Heaven  has  endowed  him  with  reason  only  to  make  him  sensible  of  the  weakness 
of  his  nature.  He  is  bom  fiill  of  desires  which  be  can  never  gratify ;  bis  young 
and  ardent  imagination  pictures  to  him  a  world  of  pleasure,  but  reality  dissipates 
the  charm ;  bis  eye  embraces  a  boundless  prospect,  which  bis  band  is  unable  to 
grasp ;  the  comer  of  the  earth  in  which  be  happens  to  be  bom  does  not  produce 
enough  to  satisfy  \n>  wants ;  the  food  which  be  requires  to  nourish  him,  and  tiie 
fluids  which  quench  bis  thirst  or  reanimate  bis  strength,  the  clothing  which  de- 
fends bim  from  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons — all  are  placed  at  a  cEstance  from 
him,  scattered  berc  and  tbere,  out  of  bis  reach ;  and  it  is  only  by  painful  trial, 
through  dangers  and  difficulties  innumerable  and  inconvenient,  tiiat  he  can  become 
possessed  of  them." 

Whilst  be  was  running  on  in  this  strain,  we  were  joined  by  an  officer  of  the 
company,  who  bad  just  received  letters  from  London.  "  xou  have  beard  of 
Harry  Middleton  T*  said  the  new  comer,  after  having  detailed  to  Seyton  many 
other  pieces  of  news  respecting  their  mutual  friends  in  the  metropolis. 

"  Undoubtedly.  The  happiest  of  men !"  cried  Seyton,  turning  towards  me  with 
an  air  of  triumph.  "  A  fietsnionable  reputation,  an  ample  fortune,  a  magnificent 
mansion  in  London,  a  noble  country-seat  and  bunting-stud  celebrated  all  over  the 
north  of  England — superb  equipages,  a  box  at  the  Opera — friends  everywhere — 
not  only  rich,  but,  better  &r,  able  to  enjoy  bis  riches,  and  to  reap  the  manifold 
advantages  of  a  well-ordered  expenditure." 

"  There  is  an  end  of  it,  however,  now,"  said  the  officer  smiling  at  my  friend's 
enthusiasm,  "  for  Middleton  \&  dead." 

"He  has  killed  himself." 

"  What,  then,  did  be  meet  with  reyenes  ?  some  losses  for  which  be  was  unpre- 
pared?" 

'I  Certainly  not.  ^  Up  to  tbe  last  be  bad  more  than  enougb  to  satisfy  all  bis 
desires,  and  bis  swiftest  horse  could  not  in  twenty-four  hours  have  made  tbe  tour 
of  bis  domains." 

The  tketoh  hflre  prvMntad  to  tha  reader  ia  an  EogUah  drete  is  taken  from  a  work  br  H.  Z. 
ULtnr     -     -  4-    -. 


B.  Beintine,  entittod  Lt  Uon  in  QmUwn,  M.  Seintine  is  periispe  beet  known  to  tbe  BngUsh 
vabUo  bj  ms  efaarmlng  end  graoefU  tele  of  Fioeiole.  With  regeM  to  the  nnnmthre  wbioh  we 
aavetakmthellbertTofseleoBnff  from  bispeMe,  weareeazioastostetethetitisnotBomnoba 
feraoslation  ee  ea  aaq»teiion.  insteed  of  eolijBnng  to  rigidly  Uterel  interpretetion,  we  baTe 
endeeTovred  to  preeerre  hi  onr  Tenkm  the  qnrit  ra  the  oriomel  {  whilst,  in  order  to  biiiig  it 
witUa  eonvwuent  compen^  w«  bate  amde  iersnl  important  atteraaoDs  and  onrimions, 
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**  Perliaps  then  he  had  heea.  deoetvad  or  betrajed  br  friends  ?*' 

"  It  is  not  probable :  be  mored  in  a  distinguished  and  unezoeptionable  circle.  The 
iact  is  he  killed  himself  because  he  had  bad  enough  of  life." 

"  And  how  old  was  he  r"  I  inquired. 

'*  Thirty-six." 

«<  And  so  fine  a  fortune." 

The  death  of  Henry  Middleton  seemed  to  gire  a  fresh  turn  to  Seyton's  reflections. 
He  was  eyidently  most  deeply  affected  by  the  sad  catastrophe,  and  I  wrung  horn 
him  an  admission  that  too  large  a  fortune,  like  too  much  power,  is  often  an  evil  to 
the  possessor.  These  sober  and  salutarr  ideas  were,  howerer,  soon  dissipated  by 
the  scenes  of  opulence  and  splendour  with  which  he  was  surrounded ;  and  he  was 
relapsing  into  his  former  fhune  of  mind  and  indulging  in  fresh  dreams  of  wealth 
and  its  attendant  Mtiilcations,  when  he  was  summoned  to  undertake  an  im- 
portant mission  to  the  Maldivc  Islands,  which  are  situated,  it  will  be  rememberedy 
on  the  western  side  of  the  great  peninsula  of  Hindostan. 

The  Toyage  was  likely  to  occupy  some  days,  and  I  resolved  to  accompany  him. 
As  soon  as  our  preparations  for  departure  were  completed,  we  embarked  at  a  small 
town  on  the  Ualabar  coast,  with  a  gentle  breeze  in  our  favour.  But  the  wind 
soon  changed ;  it  blew  what  the  sailors  call  '*  a  fresh  gale,"  and  haying  tacked 
about  in  the  vain  hope  of  seeing  a  place  of  refuge,  we  were  compelled  to  dnft  out  to 
sea.  At  length,  on  the  third  day,  we  came  in  sight  of  a  group  of  small  clustering 
islands.  The  wind  fell ;  nu;ht  was  at  hand ;  and  fearing  tnat  we  might  strike 
against  one  of  the  thousand  rocky  islets  which  abounded  in  these  seas,  we  cast 
anchor  before  what  appeared  to  us  a  kind  of  sand-bank,  rising  above  the  waters, 
about  a  hundred  yards  from  us. 

The  captain  of  our  brig — an  old  sailor,  who  had  passed  his  whole  life  in  navigating 
those  dangerous  waters — came  up  to  us  as  wo  were  watching  the  sandy  hiUock, 
and,  to  beguile  away  the  time,  told  us  its  history,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recoUect|  in 
these  words : — 

"  Tender  island,*'  he  said,  "  for  such  it  is,  was  formerly  cultivated,  and  many 
families  lived  there  in  comfort :  it  was  well  supplied  with  fresh  water  fh>m  pure 
and  abundant  springs,  and  the  soil  was  everywhere  extremely  fertile.  But  one 
day — a  long  time  ago*-a  frishtful  tempest,  such  as  had  never  been  known  within 
the  memorv  of  man,  prevaUed  in  these  parts.  The  waves  rose  to  a  prodigious 
height,  ana  terrible  was  the  fuxr  of  the  whirlwind.  From  this  storm  a  great 
number  of  islands  suffered,  but  the  one  before  us  more  than  all.  It  disappeared 
entirely  for  many  days  during  the  rage  of  the  tempest.  When  the  sea  oecame 
calm  again,  it  was  seen  to  re-appear  on  the  surface  of  the  waves ;  no  longer  indeed 
clothed  witii  verdure,  but  naked,  bare,  and  desolate.  The  sea  had  swallowed  up 
everything — houses,  inhabitants,  even  the  soil  itself.  A  single  man  and  a  single 
rec  escaped  the  disaster.  Tou  can  perhaps  distineuish  through  the  fog,  near  a 
little  white  rock,  a  turf  of  verdure  which  resembles  from  hence  a  light  cloud 
hovering  over  the  island.  It  is  a  cocoonut-troe,  which,  it  is  said,  was  preserved  at 
the  time  of  the  storm  bv  the  ruins  accumulated  around  it.  The  waves,  when  they 
rotired,  deprived  it  of  tnis  support ;  but  the  roots  of  the  tree  became  fixed  in  the 
sand,  and  it  has  kept  its  place.  As  for  the  islander,  he  was  absent  from  the  place 
during  the  hurricane,  and  now  in  his  own  person  represents  the  whole  population 
of  the  island." 

*'  ^  hat !"  exclaimed  Sevton,  "  a  man  live  upon  that  rock  }** 

**  It  is  true,"  said  the  sailor. 

**  But  how  does  he  live  there  ?" 

"  That  I  cannot  tell  you." 

The  story  had  excited  our  curiosity  and  it  was  decided  that  on  the  morrow^  at 
break  of  day,  we  should  visit  the  island." 

Having  landed  on  its  shores,  we  could  see  nothing  at  first  that  would  lead  to  the 
supposition  that  a  human  being  existed  in  that  dreary  solitude ;  there  was  no  trace 
of  vegetation,  and  the  soil  was  a  coarse  lime-stone,  covered  here  and  there  with 
small  hillocks  of  sand.  Meanwhile  we  anxiously  looked  for  the  top  of  the  palm* 
tree,  of  which  we  had  lost  sight  when  our  boat  approached  the  island ;  the  neaser 
we  got  to  it,  the  taller  it  seemed ;  but  we  soueht  in  vain  for  any  traces  which 
would  indicate  the  presence  of  the  islander.  At  len^  our  ouziosity  was  gratified 
by  discovering  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  a  slight  hut,  built  by  the  hand  of  man. 

A  human  being  then  inhabited,  or  had  inhabited,  this  desert.    Doubtiesa  it  waf 
flomo  unfbrtunate,  who,  having  become  weary  of  his  feUow-erwtttfw  and  of  ttft» 
ad  lougiht  to  hide  his  miseries  in  this  solitude. 
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Saeh  wero  our  thoughts,  vhen  firom  the  interior  of  a  rock,  hollowed  out  li!b»  & 
grotto,  hut  moM  and  and  doBolate  than  any  of  the  others,  we  beheld  an  Indiatr 
adnmcmg  towards  us, — ^the  inhabitant,  proprietor  and  king  of  the  isbntd.  Ho 
W9B  an  oM  man,  with  a  complexion  of  a  deep  olive  colour  and  a  flgttre  excee<fingly 
jyaie ;  but  his  firm  walk  indicated,  never^elesa,  perfect  health  and  strength.  An 
4K»on  as  he  perceiyed  us,  far  firora  appearing  frightened,  he  quickened  his  ^ps  and 
wfffmuHiBd  us  with  an  air  of  satisfiKstion  painted  on  his  feaCiires. 

After  he  had,  according  to  ousCom,  wished  ua  health  and  the  prsyen  of  ^e 
poor,  he  ndivd  into  hia  hut,  and  brought  out  some  ooeo»-nuts,  some  nsh  dried' in 
^e  sun,  and  a  yessel  filled  with  palm-tree  wine.  He  then  seated  himself  near  nsf 
having  first  spread  out  a  mat  oyer  the  fine  sand  which  caipeted  the  ground  round 
the  oocoanut-tree. 

This  hospitality,  so  modest  and  unpretending — the  place  wheny  wo  stood^-^ 
ftnsinff,  as  it  did,  a  picture  simple  and  sublime — a  rock,  the  rity,  the  sea — thsif 
nehmeholy  feeling  of  wealmese  which  seises  the  man  of  oiyflization  when  he  fin^ 
hasisalf  tiirown  into  some  unknown  and  isolated  comer  of  the  earth ;  all  concurred 
to  strike  with  astonishment  and  awe  the  roirit  of  the  proud  Englishman ;  and  the 
spectacle,  I  confess,  was  not  without  its  ohann  for  me.  A  light  breese  ruffled  the 
«ea ;  tiw  sun,  which  had  risen  behind  us,  gilded  the  top  of  the  palm-tree,  and  its 
siaiit  leayee  waying  to  and  fro  before  our  eyes,  caused  a  pleasant  alternation  of 
Bght  and  shade,  £^eerything  glittered  in  the  sunshine  and  assumed  a  variety  of 
tints.  It  seemed  as  though  a  spirit  of  life  and  joy  breathed  through  the  lonely 
iaiaad,  which  had  first  appeared  to  us  so  gloomy  and  desolate. 

Seyton,  who  had  continued  unceasingly  and  wistfully  to  direct  his  eye  towards 
our  vessel,  whoso  top -sails  only  were  visible  behind  a  massive  rock,  soon  began 
to  interrogate  our  host  with  lively  interest.  The  latter  spoke  the  Arabic  language, 
winch  is  in  use  amonof  the  Mahometans  of  the  Maldives.  We  were  able  to  under* 
stand  him,  and  a  familiar  conversation  took  place  between  us. 

"  And  what  induced  you,"  inquired  Seyton,  "  to  fix  your  abode  fdone  in  this 
•dsBolatepdaoe?" 

''Destiny/'  replied  the  Indian,  crossing  his  arms  over  his  breast,  and  raising  his 
&ce  to  heaven.  "  After  the  tempest,  when  I  returned  hither  to  see  if  the  waves 
had  at  least  spared  the  tombs  of  my  ancestors,  I  found  nothing,  for  the  sea  had 
awept  away  the  living  and  the  dead.  The  palm-treee  planted  by  me  at  the  two 
epochs  when  Allah  had  blessed  me  with  oflspring,  had  disappeared  with  my 
omldren  also.  A  single  tree  remained  in  the  island — ^it  was  the  tree  which  my 
fintiier  had  planted  on  the  day  that  I  was  bom.  The  will  of  the  prophet  ordained 
that  I  should  remain  here ;  I  am  here,  and  blessed  be  his  name,  here  will  I  stay. 
He  knows  far  better  than  we  do  the  place  in  which  it  is  good  for  ns  to  dwell.** 

«  But  you  miist  sometimes  obtein  asistance  from  your  neighbours  in  the  ne^ 

''No,"  said  the  Indian  smiling,  "for  twenty  years  I  have  with  my  hands 
supplied  all  my  wants." 

"  What !  dothing^fbod — everything  ?" 

"  They  are  all  there,"  said  he,  pointing  to  the  tree.  "  Did  noO  the  palm-tree 
«ing  fifom  an  angeFs  blood  ?  They  are  all  there,"  he  repeated,  gcntiy  embracing 
the  stesa  of  tho  tree  as  he  spoke.  "  Its  large  leaves  suffice  to  cover  my  cabin  and 
to  keep  out  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun,  and  my  mats  are  plaited  from  their  delicate 
fibres.  I  find  in  its  fruit  the  milk  which  quenches  my  thirst  and  invigorates  my 
frame,  the  kernel  which  is  my  food,  and  the  oil  with  which  I  anoint  my  limbs  to 
iwidar  them  smooth  and  supple.  The  outside  of  the  nut — its  fibrous  covering-—- 
fumifliieB  me  with  the  precious  material  from  which  X  have  woven  the  garments 
tfiat  cover  me,  and  the  nets  by  which  I  procure  my  fish :  for  the  appetite  of  man 
is  hard  to  please,  and  the  same  kind  of  food  does  not  suit  him  at  ul  times.  My 
«ipa,  my  domestic  utensils,  these  also  I  owe  to  my  friend  tiio  palm-tree.  What 
haye  I  to  desire  ?" 

"  But  man  is  not  bom  for  solitude.  Have  you  never  envied  the  lot  of  otlier 
Sahmders,  your  neighbours  ?" 

'^  The  laoe  of  man  is  sweet  to  me,  I  confess  it.  But  I  sometimes  receive  a  visit 
from  fishermen  who  toil  in  tiiese  parts,  and  the  rarity  of  their  visits  renders  the 
aatiafhotion  which  they  afford  me  the  greater.  Every  tie  that  has  made  life  a 
hkwising  to  me  is  assoeuted  with  this  plaee.  What  could  I  do  elsewhere  ?  And 
my'tcee.  .  .  .  OHild  it,  do  you  think,  transplant  itself  along  with  mo }  Is  it 
ssl  my  twin^brather,  my  benemetor,  my  support,  tho  interpreter  to  me  of  the 
4toiMi  «f  Fcovidence  ?    My  father  planted  it,  my  mother  tended  it,  when  we 
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vera  both  young  and  weak  toeether.  It  has  witneased  the  happiest  epochs  of  my 
life ;  my  yean  as  they  glided  by  have  been  marked  by  the  froBQ  shoots  which  ap- 
pear in  xings  or  knots  upon  its  stem.  Leave  it!  No.  .  .  .  Count  those  rings, 
they  will  tell  you  my  age,  and  then  say  whether  you  wotdd  counsel  me  now  to 
begm  a  new  ezistenoe.  And  the  tomb  of  my  wife !  Who  would  tend  it  if  I  were 
l^one  ?  ...  In  this  place  I  love  to  recal  the  past,  and  to  peiform  the  devo- 
tions with  which  I  begin  the  day.  I  was  about  to  offer  up  my  customary  prayer 
when  the  sound  of  your  voices  broke  upon  my  ears." 

«  But  in  this  desolate  spot,"  said  Seyton,  '*  are  you  never  subject  to  weariness  of 
spirit,  dejection,  fnnui }" 

<<  No,"  said  the  islander,  "  all  my  time  is  occupied.  First,  there  are  the  three 
seasons  when  I  harvest  my  nuts ;  then  I  have  to  prepare  my  food  from  them,  and  to 
weave  my  garments,  to  enrich  my  household  with  new  utensils,  to  repair  my  hut, 
my  nets,  and,  when  the  weather  u  fine,  catch  my  fish.  Besides,  I  am  not  alone  in 
this  island,  many  sea-birds  of  different  kinds  have  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  rocks 
close  to  my  dwelling.  Look !  you  may  see  them  dip  their  wings  in  the  sea,  and 
rise  towards  us  on  the  bosom  of  the  advancing  wave.  Hy  birds  and  I  are  no 
stnmgers  to  each  other.    They  are  my  neighbours,  companions  and  Mends." 

Whilst  he  was  speaking,  many  strange  birds,  with  long  beaks  and  blue  and 
white  plumage,  flew  round  us  in  a  circle,  and  gathered  in  small  groups  on  a  rocky 
eminence  near  the  Indian's  hut.  He  threw  them  some  fish  bones,  and  they  soon 
disappeared  to  perform  a  fresh  journey  roimd  the  island. 

« jbiotiier  means  of  support,"  I  exclaimed,  "  which  Providence  has  placed  in 
your  way." 

"What!"  said  the  Indian,  "do  you  suppose  I  could  destroy  them?  And 
without  necessity,  too?  What  society  would  then  be  left  me?  No,  frur  from 
aeddng  to  |hurt  them,  when  mv  fish  is  plentifril,  they  share  it  with  me.  They 
obey  my  call,  and  I  love  to  watch  their  pretty  gambols  and  amusing  habits." 

"And  thescjjhen,  are  your  pleasures  ?" 

"  Not  alL  The  morning  sun,  the  sight  of  the  sea  and  sky,  the  ships  which  pass 
iny  shores,  the  insects,  clothed  in  green  and  gold,  that  glitter  in  the  darkness  of 
night  like  troops  of  stars :  sometimes  I  gladden  my  spirits  with  the  wine  my  tree 
a&rds." 

"  Nothing  then  is  wanting  to  complete  your  happiness  ?" 

"  Alas ! "  replied  the  old  man,  thrown  for  a  moment  by  this  last  question  into  a 
painfbl  reverie,  "  I  should  indeed  have  nothing  to  desire  if  the  betel  tree  still 
sprew  in  this  island.  Once  upon  a  time  it  spread  its  beautiful  and  fragrant 
mnches  along  the  side  of  a  grove  of  date-trees  which  flourished  yonder  (pointing 
with  his  finger,  as  he  spoke,  to  a  bare  and  barren  spot  of  groimd,  overgrown  with 
a  dark  sort  of  moss).  Nevertheless,  I  can  procure  it  in  exchange  for  my  cocoanut 
aheUs,  or  for  the  doth  or  cordage  which  I  manufacture,  as  I  have  told  you,  from  the 
outer  covering  of  the  nut." 

"  80  you  even  engage  in  commerce  ?" 

"  The  Prophet  has  blessed  the  work  of  my  hands  and  the  produce  of  my  tree. 
He  has  given  me  more  than  enough  to  satisfy  my  wants :  but  sometimes  dnringthe 
rough  weather  there  are  few  visitors  to  my  island,  and  my  betel  is  exhausted.  Yet, 
where  is  the  man  who  is  perfectly  happy  ?  As  for  you,  strangers,  it  seems  to  me 
that  you  suffer  frt>m  a  still  greater  privation,  for  your  teeth  are  altogether  destitute 
of  the  ruddy  colour  produced  by  this  inestimable  plant." 

"  It  does  not  grow  at  all  in  our  country,"  I  observed. 

"  Unhappy  country !"  exclaimed  the  Ind^,  lifting  up  his  hands,  "  but  Providence 
has  doubtless  recompensed  you  by  other  fovours  *,  for  ms  bounty  is  inexhaustible ! 

Simple,  pious  being !  who  could  thus,  in  the  midst  of  such  great  privations, 
admowledge  and  bless  the  prodigality  of  a  Providence.  We  left  mm  deeply 
affected  as  well  at  astonished  at  his  simple  and  sublime  philosophy.  What  a  con- 
trast to  the  the  creed  of  civilised  man  in  the  realm  of  opulence  and  splendour  which 
we  had  recently  quitted. 

Por  some  time  after  this  incident,  Edward  Seyton  never  ventured  to  complain  of 
the  position  which  had  been  allotted  him  in  the  world ;  but  his  ambitious  thoughts 
and  wishes,  although  unexpressed,  were  not  extinguished,  for  aU  men  can  compre- 
hend a  great  lesson^  whilst  very  few  know  how  to  profit  by  it.  Having  eflfooted 
the  object  of  our  mission  and  sojourned  some  time  in  the  principal  island  in  the 
groupj  before  we  quitted  the  Maldives,  we  resolved  to  pay  another  visit  to  our  host 
and  his  palm>tree.  We  had  purchased  for  him  a  stock  of  betel ;  but  alas  the  Indian 
■age  was  never  to  receive  the  reward  <tf  his  hospitality !    As  we  approached  the 
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kland  we  could  no  longer  discover  the  summit  of  tbe  palm-tree,  uplifted  like  a  light 
and  elegant  parasol,  for  I  could  compare  its  crown  of  foliage  to  nothingbetter. 
Another  hurricane  had  swept  over  the  island,  and  destroyed  eyerything.  the  tree 
was  uprooted,  and  the  man  was  dead.  On  the  naked  and  desolate  beach  they 
were  buried  side  by  side.  We  raised  the  trunk  of  the  palm-tree  and  beheld  the 
body  of  the  Indian,  both  deeply  imbedded  in  the  sand. 
The  island  is  now  called  "  The  Palm-tree  Isle." 


COVEEDALE    MAEEIED. 


CHAPTER  YU.—{amtinuedJ 

Miss  Crofton  spoke  first:  "  Is  Mr.  Goverdale  yery  fond  of  hia 
wife?" 

"  I  think  so." 

"  Do  they  live  happily  together  ?" 

*^  I  haye  not  seen  them  together  since  their  marriage.  They  ap- 
peared to  be  much  attached  before  it.*' 

*'  But  you  know.  I  do  not  suppose  that  you  have  been  here  for  a 
day^ven,  without  hearing.    Tell  me :  I  want  to  know." 

What — thought  D'Almayne — could  she  want  to  know  for.  He 
could  not  conceiye,  but  he  told  her  all  he  had  heard,  which,  as  usual 
in  such  cases,  was  more  than  the  truth. 

"  I  thought,"  said  Miss  Crofton,  "  that  she  was  not  the  sort  of 
woman  to  hold  him." 

"  Do  you  know  Mr.  Coyerdale,  then?"  inquired  D'Almayne  with 
quickness. 

The  lady  hesitated;  the  colour  mantled  up  on  her  cheeks;  she 
shook  her  head  as  though  about  to  answer  in  the  negative ;  but  she 
replied,  "Tes — that  is,  I  did — slightly — ^very  slightly — ^years  ago." 

"  "Xou  seem  to  know  his  character." 

"  Oh,  his  is  a  character  easily  read ;  and  I  am  quick  at  reading 
characters."  The  emphasis  on  the  last  word,  and  the  look  which  ac- 
companied it,  effectuaUy  silenced  D'Almayne. 

from  that  time  all  seemed  to  go  on  quietly  at  the  Hall.  A  stranger 
looking  at  the  party  as  they  sat  quietly  by  the  evening  fireside,  or 
clustered  around  the  table,  or  strolled  alone  the  walks,  would  have 
noted  nothing  particular.  The  volcano  which  has  been  still  for  ages, 
around  whose  sides  vines  have  climbed  and  forests  grown  up,  ana  on 
whose  rocky  terraces  gardens  have  been  planted  and  cotta£;e8  built, 
looks  peaceful  enough ;  but  there  is  thai  in  its  bosom  which  may 
some  aay  pour  red  hot  lava  over  the  fertility  which  it  has  suffered  to 
surround  it.  The  lake  which  looks  so  placid  and  calm  to-day,  sleep- 
ing in  the  bright  sunbeams,  and  giving  back  the  unclouded  heavens 
and  the  ray-gilded  cliffs,  was  yesterday  black  as  ink,  and  troubled 
AS  an  unquiet  conscience.  Even  now,  in  its  depths,  the  waters  were 
wearing  and  chafing^  against  the  whitening  bones  of  those  who  trusted 
to  its  serenity  and  were  destroyed  by  its  rage.  If  we  could  only 
look  below  into  the  volcano,  or  into  the  lake,  or  into  the  heart,  what 
ahould  we  see  P  If  we  could  but  realise  the  old  fable,  and  put  a  win- 
dow in  every  man's  breast !    "Well,  perhaps  it  is  better  that  we  can- 
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not.  We  should  not  nhAe  hands  with  so  many  people.  Bat  the 
noTelift  is  piivileiged  to  peep  into  the  heart — to  peel  off  its  outer  husk 
of  eomposuve — ^to  turn  Mck  its  thin  veil  d  sincmty — ^to  watoh  the 
ehammr  where  thoughts  we  distilled — ^to  touch  the  chords  and  listen 
to  hear  whether  they  ring  out  true  concords  or  jamng  discords  of 
falsehood.  It  is  only  the  noyelist  who  may  do  it.  If  you  knew 
those  whom  he  describes — ^if  you  knew  yourself — ^perhaps. you  would 
not  bear  it  eyen  from  him.  It  might  touch  you  and  yours  too 
nearly ;  but  fictitious  personages — ^those  whom  you  do  not  know — 
are  only  marionettes  you  know  upon  a  puppet  stage,  and  you  may 
apply  their  history,  or  not  apply  it,  as  you  please. 

We  do  not  wish  to  diye  yery  deeply  into  old  Crane.  He  waa 
mainly  surface ;  few,  if  any  depths  to  mre  into  there.  Loye  for  hia 
wealth,  and  pride  in  his  wealth,  and  satisfaction  with  himself  for 
1>eiflg  wealthy — ^admiration  of  his  wife's  beauty,  contentment  at 
haying  secured  such  a  matrimonial  prize,  and  awe  at  her  energetic 
nature  and  keen  intellect — ^a  sort  of  contempt  for  D*Almayne  be- 
cause hq  was  poor,  and  yet  a  sense  of  his  usefulness :  these  were 
just  now  the  springs  of  Crane's  life — the  foxmts  at  which  his  mind 
sipped.  Alice  is  as  easy  to  read ;  not  because  she  is  so  e/faallow,  but 
hecause  she  is  so  transparent.  There  is  not  a  wish  in  herheavt-— not 
a  thought  in  her  brain — ^which  she  would  not  tell  to  the  winds^  though 
she  were  sure  that  the  winds  would  whisper  it  again  to  eyeiy  human 
being.  But  Kate!  there  is  a  whirlwind  in  the  heart  of  Kate, 
as  she  sits  abstracted,  noticing  no  one — tracing  with  her  foot  the 
pattern  in  the  carpet  and  placing  restlessly  with  her  hand  with  the 
tassel  of  the  8o&  cushion.  Tou  do  see  it  in  her  eyes,  as  she  lifts 
them  to  answer  a  casual  remark  of  Miss  Crofton — ^tnough,  perhaps, 
there  are  slightly  marked  dull  circles  round  them,  and  her  cheeks  are 
pale ;  hut  then  Ka,te  has  a  headache.  What  suffering,  in  the  way  ot 
mental  torture,  a  headache  often  covers !  Miss  Crofton  guesses  there 
is  something  more  than  a  headache,  and  raesses  pretty  near  the  truth  ;. 
but  Kate  has  not  been  confidential  with  her,  and  there  is  a  line 
drawn  somewhere  between  them,  which  neither  passes  oyer.  But 
Mjss  Crofton  knows  that  Arthur  Hazlehurst  has  been  there,  and 
Arthur  has  gone  to  see  what  can  be  done  in  Harry's  case,  and  to 
arrange  for  his  return  from  Boulogne.  Kate  was  thinking  how 
kind  and  tender  Arthur  was  to  Alice,  and  how  proud  and  indifferent 
and  distant  to  her.  How  he  called  her  Mrs.  Crane — ^not  Kate,  as 
'  he  used  to  do ;  and  she  acted  the  same  part  to  him,  though  she  felt 
as  though  she  were  upon  the  rack,  and  knew  that  he  felt  so  too. 
Well  may  Kate^s  head  ache,  while  she  dreams  of  a  home  that  might 
hare  been — a  home  not  so  gilded  as  hers — humbler  but  happier — ^a 
home,  perchance,  with  a  young  child's  voice  making  music  in  it ;  and 
she  shndders  as  she  looks  at  the  yellow  old  cotton*spinner,  and  hopes 
that  the  child's  voice  may  never  be  heard  in  her  house.  There  are 
more  tragedies  than  those  which  are  put  upon  the  stage — ^tragedies 
which  are  not  spoken  nor  acted,  but  felt  and  endured  and  done.  Oh 
her  head !  Kate  felt — and  she  plucked  at  the  tassel  so  fiercely,  that 
it  came  off  in  her  hand — that  there  might  be  one  in  which  she  would 
play  a  part ;  but  she  checked  the  thought,  and  getting  up,  kissed 
Alice  t^derly,  and,  pleading  iDness  as  an  excuse  for  going  so  early  to 
bed,  retired.    Mr.  Urane  would  have  accompanied  her,  out  she  en- 
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— ibe  would  be  better  alone — ^aud  ahe  went  aioue. 

SGaa  CrgAoQ  waa  amuaing  Mr.  Cxane — abe  bad  been  ver^  atten- 
ibo  to  Mr.  Craoe  of  kte.  D'Alxoaynfi  waa  bauging  oyer  AHc^«  wbo, 
hufpf  at  the  prospect  abe  thought  abe  aaw  of  retuniug  ba]H>iueaa, 
waa  Uugbiog  merinly  at  the  aafiiea  of  the  dever  fop*  S'AImayne 
bad  been  instructed  bj  Miss  Crofibon  to  be  very  attentive  to  JLuoe. 
Wbait  motive  Miaa  Grafton  bad,  hedidnot  know;  but  at  all  events  it 
aiuared  well  witii  bia  own  inclinatiooa,  and  be  obeyed. 

"*  Mr.  Grane,''  aaid  Miaa  Grofton,  "  Mrs.  Corerdale  does  not  seem 
to  &el  the  absence  of  her  huaband  much.  See,"  and  abe  directed 
Mjr,  Grane'a  attention  to  where  Alice  and  D'Akoayne  aat. 

^  When  we  first  came  abe  was  ^uite  melancholy — quite  ill,  in  fact*'* 
aaid  Grane. 

''  I  dare  say/'  aiiiq>ered  Miaa  Grofton ;  ^  but  Mr.  D'Almayne 
aeoBiB  to  work  wonders,  does  he  not  ?  Don't  you  think  he's  reicy 
tyndaome  t  I  dedare,  lif  I  did  not  know  Mrs.  Covordale  waa  mar- 
ried, I  should  think — *'  and  she  xaiaed  her  eyebrows  ani  pursed  up 
bar  month,  and  left  old  Grane  to  finish  the  sentence — «nd  he  did 
finish  it  to  bunself  with  a  vengeance.  He  thought  how  lucky  he  bad 
been  to  eacane  Aiice  and  how  fbriunale  to  get  Kate,  who  did  »Qt 
laugh  and  joke  witii  D'Almavne,  but  kept  him  at  a  proper  distance, 
as  ue  wife  ot  a  rich  nuun  ought  to  keep  a  poor  depenieat.  If  Crane 
eould  have  aeen  below  aa  we  have — but  perhaps  it  was  as  well  for 
Crane  that  be  had  xlo  more  eyes  than  his  neigh  ooura. 


CHAPTEa  VIII, 

BXCEIT      JLy-D     CBIKX. 

J)'ALiu.TirB  alept  in  the  room  precisely  opposiiie  to  Miaa  Grofton. 
Alioe  had  gone  to  bed.  Miss  Grofton  and  >&.  Grane  were  engaged, 
the  former  in  teaching,  the  latter  learning  the  game  of  chess,  »^  a 
way  of  finiahing  the  evening,  and  D' Almayne  went  to  bed  for  Jack 
o£  better  evipfeyment.  Mias  Grofton's  chamber  door  was  ^ar; — 
D'Almayne  took  no  notice  of  it  at  firsts  but  then  be  was  seized  with 
that  sort  of  objectless  curiosity  which  belongs  rather  to  a  waman 
than  a  man — (D'Almayne  waa  an  effeminate  man)^  He  gently 
puahed  the  door  and  enteied.  There  was  nothing  particular  in  ihe 
room.  It  waa  just  an  ordinary  chamber;  and  after  gtonriog  at  the 
toilet  apparatus,  he  was  about  to  withdraw,  when,  upon  a  amful  table, 
he  saw  Mias  Grofton'a  wiitipg-desk,  and,  what  was  inor^f  the  key 
in  the  lock. 

If  D'Almayne  bad  not  seen  that  1  What  bei^  of  thinp  in  this 
wadd  bai^  upon  ^ibV  If  he  bad  iu»t,  this  chapter  of  this  history 
would  not  have  been  written.  But  be  did  see  it,  and  bis  curiosity  at 
once  took  a  defined  form.  He  might  penetrate  Moss  Groftcm's  secrets. 
He  might  get  her  into  his  power  aa  she  bad  got  him  into  hears. 
Gently  he  turned  the  key  and  raised  the  lid.  A.  letter  w»a  lying 
theve.  It  was  directed  to  "  H.  Goverdale,  £si^.«"  at  Boulogne.  What 
would  D'Almayne  have  given  ibr  a  peep  at  its  contents !  but  it  was 
aealed.  Aa  he  turned  it  over  there  waa  the  red  wax  impressed  with 
the  hoUUy-cut  initials  "  A.  C./'  as  impervious  as  Mias  Croftpn  her- 
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self.    That  thin  seal  of  yielding  materialu  was  a  barrier  as  impassable 
as  a  stone  wall — one  of  those  barriers  which  society  raises  up  and 

g'yes  strength  to  for  its  own  protection;  for  society,  which  seems  so 
ir  and  opeo,  has  need  of  nlence  with  her  sesled  lips.  Society 
would  be  m  danger  of  falling  to  pieces  if  all  the  secrets  which  seals 
guard  were  noised  abroad.  Therefore  society  does  wisely  when  it 
gives  conventional  strength  to  wax. 

D'Almayne  looked  at  the  address  again,  as  though  that  would  tell 
him  something ;  but  it  only  told  him  what  a  bold  nand  that  woman 
wrote— round  and  firm,  and  bold  and  decided,  as  that  of  a  strong- 
willed  man;  not  one  of  those  triang^ular  pieces  of  writing  whidi 
young  ladies  are  trained  to  scrawl,  and  out  of  which  edl  "  chfuncter  *' 
IS  taken.  There  is  something,  after  all,  in  handwriting  as  a  means  of 
divining  mind;  and  so  even  Horace  D'Almayne  thought,  as  he  looked 
at  the  free  dashing  letters,  and  thought  or  Miss  Crofbon.  He  put 
the  letter  down — down  on  what?    On  blotting  paper.    Blottmg 

taper — ^well,  what  of  that?  This,  that  the  moment  he  saw  the 
lotting  paper  a  new  thought  flashed  through  his  mind.  He  took  it 
up ;  it  was  nearly  a  new  sheet.  It  had  evidently  only  been  used 
once,  probably  to  dry  the  ink  in  that  very  letter.  Thanks  to  Hiss 
Crofton's  bold  handwriting,  there  were  a  good  many  words  almost 
perfect,  but  of  course  reversed.  D'Almayne  took  it  to  the  looking 
glass,  and  held  it  before  the  mirror.  Then  he  had  no  difficulty  in 
making  out  his  own  name — there  it  was,  plain  enough.  Then  he 
traced  such  words  as  "  honour,"  "  wife,"  and  in  one  place  what  he 
was  sure  was  '*  galleys,"  and  a  date — ^that  date  Miss  Crofton- men- 
tioned when  in  the  park.  He  would  have  spelled  out  more,  but  he 
heard  a  door  open,  and  hastily  replacing  the  paper  and  relocking  the 
desk  he  went  stealthily  to  his  own  room,  andf  peeping  througn  the 
keyhole  saw  Miss  Crofton  retire  for  the  night. 

D'Almayne  did  not  go  to  bed  early  that  night.  He  strode  up  and 
down  his  room,  with  a  face  in  which  fear,  shame,  perplexity,  and  hate 
were  contending  for  mastery.  More  than  once  he  opened  his  door ; 
once  he  went  so  far  as  that  of  Miss  Crofton,  and  listened,  but  he 
came  back  again.  At  last,  as  though  worn  out,  he  threw  himself 
into  an  easy  chair,  and  leaned  his  whole  face  upon  his  hand.  He 
had  settled  to  think  Miss  Crofton  had  denounced  him,  that  was 

?lain.  Why,  that  was  not  so  plain.  She  had  been  asking  for 
loverdale's  address ; — she  had  made  him  get  it  from  Alice.  That 
was  what  she  wanted  it  for.  Alice,  ah ! — ^he  remembered  the  words, 
"wife,"  "honour" — he  remembered  too  that  Miss  Crofton,  under 
the  pretence  of  wishing  to  keep  Kate  more  apart  from  Alice,  had 
told  him  to  be  very  attentive  to  the  latter.  He  recollected,  also,  Miss 
Crofton's  manner  when  she  spoke  of  Coverdale  in  the  park.  Quickly 
he  put  these  scattered  hints  together,  as  few  but  those  who  weave 
subtle  schemes  themselves  can  do.  He  saw  it  all.  Miss  Crofton 
loved  Harry  Coverdale,  wished  to  separate  him  from  his  wife,  was 
makm^  him  a  tool  to  arouse  the  husband's  jealousy,  was  fixing  the 
suspicion  by  revealing  his  true  character — yes,  he  saw  it  all.  What 
could  he  doP  He  might  have  gone — ^but  that  did  not  enter  his 
mind.  It  was  the  most  obvious  course,  but  the  subtlest  men  are  just 
those  who  are  slow  to  see  or  take  obvious  courses.  And  if  he  nad 
thought  of  it,  those  who  know  how  an  adventurer  will  fight  for  a 
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position,  and  Btruggle  to  retain  it,  will  understand  how  unwilling  he 
would  have  been  to  seek  safety  from  disgrace  in  flight.  No ;  he  was 
piqued  at  being  duped,  deceived,  taken  in; — his  hate  was  aroused, 
and  he  would  fight  it  out.  He  must  prevent  that  letter  from  reach- 
ing its  destination.  How  was  he  to  do  that  P  Probably  Miss  Crofton 
would  not  send  it  to  the  post  with  the  other  letters  from  the  house. 
She  would  not  excite  suspicion  by  its  being  known  that  she  was 
writing  to  Mr.  Ooverdale.  He  would  watch  her.  Not  a  movement 
of  hers  should  escape  him.  That  it  should  not  go,  he  was  determined. 
And  for  her — he  would  think.  The  stoppage  of  that  letter  would 
onlj  be  a  temporary  escape.  He  must  oe  safe,  permanently  safe. 
He  would — he  clenched  his  hand  and  left  the  thought  unfinished, 
except  by  a  malediction,  and  went  to  bed. 

D' Almayne  did  watch  Miss  Crofton  the  next  morning,  as  narrowly 
as  a  cat  watches  a  mouse.  Notwithstanding  he  was  so  late  in  bed 
he  was  up  with  the  dawn.  He  listened  an  hour  or  more  for  the 
opening  of  his  neighbour's  door ;  he  heard  it  open ;  he  caught  the 
rustle  of  the  gown  descending  the  staircase.  Hie  entered  the  room. 
The  desk  was  locked — the  key  gone.  Was  the  letter  there  ?  He 
went  down,  that  question  racking  his  brain.  He  found  Miss  Crofton 
at  the  break&st  toble,  as  smiling  and  open  as  ever ;  and  he  emulated 
her  good  temper.  Peoj^e  often  wonder  that  deceit  is  practised ;  it 
is  so  hard,  they  say.  roots  say  so,  too.  Poolish  people !  foolish 
poets !  it  is  easy,  far  too  easy ;  so  easy  that  there  are  tew  who  do 
not  use  more  or  less  of  it.  Nothing  so  easy,  at  least  for  a  time. 
The  worst  c^  it  is,  that  it  does  not  wear  well.  Of  course  people  will 
say  that  is  cynical.  D'Almayne  would,  and  so  would  Misa 
Crofton.  Perhaps  it  is  ^mical,  but  it  is  also  true,  "  more's  the  pitf." 
All  unconsciously  Miss  Crofton  sat  in  her  deceit,  little  thinking  that 
it  was  seen  through — little  dreaming  of  blotting  paper  revelations, 
with  the  letter  in  her  pocket.  Yes,  when  she  kissed  Alice  with  more 
than  usual  tenderness,  and  hoped  Mr.  D'Almayne  was  well  with 
extra  cordiality,  she  had  that  letter,  denouncing  and  betraying  Alice, 
in  her  pocket.  D'Almayne  knew  it.  Miss  Crofton  had  a  pocket — 
not  one  of  the  old-fiishioned  pockets  our  grandmothers  used  to  wear, 
supplementarv  pouches,  hung  in  some  unknown  region  below  the 
dress,  and  only  reached  bv  the  wearer,  after  various  grotesque  stoop- 
ings  and  twistings  and  divings — ^but  a  modern  pocket,  let  into  the 
diiBss.  Unaware  that  a  pair  of  the  sharpest  eyes  in  the  world  were 
upon  her,  she  had  pulled  out  her  pocket  handkerchief,  and  with  it  a 
part  of  the  letter.  The  latter  was  quicklv  replaced,  but  D'Almayne 
bad  seen  it.  That  was  one  step  toward  nis  object.  He  thought  at 
first  to  pick  the  lady's  pocket,  but  then  she  would  miss  the  letter 
and  write  another,  so  that  there  would  be  nothing  gained.  He  would 
wait  and  see. 

The  letters  came  in  fipom  the  post— one  for  D'Almayne.  He  read 
it— said  he  thought  he  should  have  to  go  to  London  to  meet  a 
friend.  He  was  not  certain — he  had  not  quite  made  up  his  mind 
whether  that  day  or  the  next.  Could  some  one  drive  him  over? — 
That  was  soon  settled ;  one  of  Mr.  Crane's  servants  was  to  go  over 
to  Hogswell  that  afternoon  to  make  some  purchases,  and  he  could 
take  the  chaise. 

Miss  Crofton  was  very  sly — ^she  had  a  headache  that  moniing. 


It  eane  on  suddenly  after  Mr.  D'Aluumie  had  aimoiuiced  hk  io^ 
taa^ioii  of  going  to  London ;  so  after  mreik&at  the  went  to  heg- 
room.  Mr.  D'Almajne  went  to  hiB  room  also,  to  make  p^reparatMnWy 
of  oowaie,  for  faia  journey.  He  bad  an  odd  way  of  makii^  prepare 
tionB.  He  made  them  oj  watohing  at  the  door  with  his  eye  to  the 
keyhole.  Yes,  he  thought  ao — lues  CWhm'a  door  opoied,  and 
Miss  Crofton  herself,  wiuiout  her  headache,  but  with  her  riiawl  and 
hoanet,  ready  for  walking,  came  out,  and  tripped  down  atajnk 
D'Almayiie  was  on  her  traces  in  an  instant.  Hisa  Crofton  was  only 
going  to  get  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air.  So  she  told  Mrs.  Crane's  maid 
whom  Ae  met  in  the  ball.  P'Aloiayne  heard  her.  Out  into  the 
paik.  Not  a  nice  morning  for  walking— -quite  aa  likely  to  get  a 
mouthful  of  foe;  as  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air.  Mias  Crofton  did  not 
seem  to  mind  that.  Up  the  arenue  to  a  side  path  which  led  acrosa 
to  the  servants'  offices  at  the  back  of  the  house.  Miae  Crofton  had 
a  £uioy  for  walking  in  the  direction  of  the  aervants*  offices.  After 
her  from  tree  to  tree,  noweleas  aa  a  snake,  wily  as  a  Bed  Indian, 
l^ided  D'Almayne.  He  was  right.  She  is  at  the  serrant's  offioea.. 
She  found  Mr.  Crane's  man — she  gives  him  (D'Almayne,  ftom  an 
ang^  in  the  wall,  sees  it)  a  letter — the  letter  he  is  sure.  Now  be 
breathes  again—  the  rest  is  comparativelT  easy.  He  does  not  trouUe^ 
himself  to  watch  Miss  Crofton  any  further.  He  regained  the  house 
and  his  room,  and  began  bis  preparations  thie  time  in  reality.. 
Among  the  things  he  packed  in  his  small  trunks  were  a  case  of  small 
jseat*]coking  tools,  some  springs,  a  wheel  or  two  not  much  larger 
than  thoae  of  a  watch,  and  aome  lenffths  of  fine  chain.  What  did 
be  want  with  them  P  Well,  Mr.  D'Aunayne  wasi,  among  bis  ottier 
accomplishments,  by  no  means  a  contemptible  mcMdianic,  aa  his 
finends  knew.  He  could  mend  the  lock  of  a  lady'a  workpbox«  put  a 
watch  to  lights,  construct  modela,  and  do  fifly  other  handT  thuaga ; 
poasibl V,  if  he  hada  few  minutes  to  spare  in  London,  he  might  asauae 
nimself  in  that  way. 

Mr.  D'Almayne  was  driven  to  the  station  that  afternoon,  djri?en 
too  by  Mr.  Cnme's  man,  to  whom  Miss  Crofton  had  given  the  letter. 
He  ahoold  be  back  next  day,  or  next  day  but  000  at  the  farthest,  and 
hoped — thia  was  with  his  softest  smile*-4ihat  he  ahould  find  Miea 
Crofton  aa  beautifiil  and  blooming  as  ever ;  and  Miss  Gtoftou  laughed 
her  silveriest  laugh,  and  was  sure,  whatever  she  might  be,  Mr. 
D'Almayne  would  come  back  as  gallant  and  polite  as  ever.  That  is  how 
fiiends  part,  and  (though  deceit  is  so  hard)  enemies  too  sometimee. 

Driving  into  Hogawell  the  man,  who  was  a  stranger  to  the  place, 
Aaked  D'Almayne  where  the  posioffice  was,  aa  he  bad  a  letter  to 
•post  D'Almayne  did  not  know,  but  wonld  look  out.  There  it  waa 
'---the  Boyal  Arms,  the  Bampant  Lion,  and  the  Fabuloua  TJnicom, 
over  a  chandler's  shop,  with  a  wooden  panel  and  a  slit  in  the  window^ 
W«  wxmder  tiie  Soyal  Arm  wene  not  aahamed  to  be  seen  in  such 
company,  but  they  were  not;  and  Mx«*  Cttrnfliina,  the  post-mistress, 
was  net  a  little  proud  of  them.  She  had  not  a  eoat^f*«rm8  of  her 
o«f»,  and  she  did  not  want  one.  Wh&  abe  was  so  respectably 
fimiehod  by  the  govcmmeii^  abe  could  afford  io  anap  her  fingers 
at  the  HenU's  C^kge. 

"  Just  hold  the  reins  a  moment,  please  Sir,  while  I  get  down  and 
fmt  the  letter,"  amd  the  man. 
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''How,  I  aa  nearest,"  said  D'AkaRyne,  in  the  most  natimi 
mmfir  possiUe;  ^^  ff^e  it  me,  Til  put  it  in;"  and  ti^ng  ike  letter 
he  appewed  to  put  it  in,  anid  then  mthdxiew  it  beneath  bis  cloak  and 
lemounted  the  chaaae.    **  Now  drife  on,  mj  good  fellow,  or  we  shall 

fie  had  got  the  letter;  but  he  did  not  know  that  Mn.  Cummiiia 
herself,  watchful  m  a  woman  ought  to  be  who  guards  royal  intereert, 
was  peeping  unaeen  through  a  pane  from  betnreen  half  a  eheese  and 
s  eanister  of  tea,  and  saw  ihtkt  he  did  not  put  in  the  letter ;  and 
when  iw  had  read  Hhe  epistle  in  the  train,  and  found  his  suspicionB 
eopfinaoed  bj  the  bloiting  paper  revdbtions  enlarged,  the  post- 
miatresB  was  wandering  who  ike  handsome  gentleman  with  ''  mua- 
tarahes  "  was  who  got  oat  of  Mr.  Ooverdale's  chaise  and  didn't  pnt  a 
letter  in  the  post,  and  whr  he  did  not,  and  the  widow  mentallj  made 
«  note  of  the  mystery,  when  her  attoation  waa  called  off  by  a  large 
order  for  a  quarter  ot  a  pound  of  soap,  as  a  thing  for  future  gossip 
and  inquiry. 

The  next  day  brought  Mr.  D'Almayne  bade,  and  he  found  Misa 
Croften  more  than  ordinarih^  blooming,  if  that  were  possible— at 
leadbflo  he  averred;  and  Imss  Crofton  believed  he  had  grown  in 
eowtesy — at  least  so  she  said.  He  was  pleased  to  hear  that  Captain 
Snawley  bade  fair  to  be  on  his  legs  again  soon,  and  that  the  captain 
had  given  his  aasurance  that  Haxiy  Coverdale  had  nothing  to  fear 
•fit)m  him  or  his  fiioids,  and  that  Harry  himself  might  be  expected 
hame  in  a  week  or  a  fortnight  at  latest.  In  £iiot  Mr.  D'Almayne 
waa  in  an  exceJlent  temper,  aa  a  man  ovwht  to  be  among  his  ftiends,. 
«Bd  exerted  himself  to  the  ntmost  to  pTeaae  everybody,  Miss  Crd€» 
ton  particularly,  and  succeeded  to  admiration.  Alice  laughed  till  her 
sides  aehed.  Mr.  Crane  thoua^  him  ^mMv  clevisr,  and  thought  all 
the  better  of  nMoev  which  ooiud  buy  sueh  cieveitteas.  Miss  Orofton 
declared  he  was  *^  me  drollest  creature  in  the  world ;"  and  even  Kate,, 
wcm  for  a  moment  fixmi  her  gloom  (her  headache  atoll  continued),  re- 
warded the  degant  wit  witii  a  faint  smile,  and  thefaroe  was  phiyed  out 
till  bedtime ;  and  tdien,  perhaps,  1^  thoughte  of  some  people  paitook 
more  of  tragedy  than  comedy.  Miss  CK>ften  thonght  of  the  aoene 
there  woold  be  in  a  day  or  two.  6he  was  aure  the  letter  had  gone, 
far  ihe  man  had  told  h^he  had  posted  it ;  he  did  not  tell  her  that  he^ 
did  it  by  an  agent,  or  that  might  have  diminished  the  certainty,  even 
tiioQgh  Hie  agent  was  her  friend  Mr.  D'Almavne.  D'Almmie 
thought  of  what  he  had  done  in  London,  and  how  Miss  Cromn 
would  be  aiflKsoted  by  it.  Alice  slept  aa  trusting  innocence  sleeps ; 
Oane  snored  as  rich  men  hsve  a  right  to  do  after  their  wine,  and 
Kate  tossed  and  tumbled  by  his  side  witii  thonghts  which  wie  hc^ 
§ew  wives  are  kept  awake  by. 

GDhe  next  was  an  even^il  morning — a  nuukad  dsjy.  If  we  were  only- 
painting  for  effect  without  regard  to  truth,  we  should  make  it  a  gloomy 
towerinff  morning,  the  black  clouds  filling  up  the  sky  as  though  hrown- 
ing  at  the  sin  below.  A  real  novelist  hM  such  alove  for  ** keeping" 
and  ^fitness,"  that  the  temptation  would  be  ineaistible.  But  we  are 
net  nofeliste.  We  are  doing,  aa  we  aaid  beware,  a  bit  of  history ; 
and  we  have  it  npon  the  best  of  authority,  backed  by  the  prediction 
in  mranois  Mosre's  shnanat  for  that  year,  which  we  have  consulted^ 
that  that  paHaenkr  5th  of  November  waa  as  bright  a  day  aa  'Ae^ 
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hojB  who  indulge  in  gujrs  and  bonfiies  could  desire — a  littile  froBly, 
the  ground  criap,  the  window-panes  in  the  chambers  crusted  over 
with  those  arabesques  which  our  old  mide  used  to  tell  us  "  Jack 
Prost"  made  —  the  sky  as  blue  as  midsummer,  and  the  sun  as 
bright  if  not  as  warm  as  June,  glowing  through  the  casement  and 
nearly  putting  out  the  fire  by  which  the  party  sat  at  bieak&st. 
And  the  spirits  of  most  of  them,  catching  their  tone  from  the 
atmosphere,  were  unclouded  as  the  sky  and  as  bright  as  the  sun. 
Perhaps  also  the  hearts  of  some  of  them  were  cold  as  well  as  bright, 
like  the  winter  rays  which  gave  light  but  only  simulated  heat. 
Miss  Crofton  was  in  especially  good  spirits.  There  was  always  a 
glow  of  life  in  her,  but  now  it  fairly  blazed  out  in  raillery  and 
repartee  rivalling  D'Almayne  himself  The  letters  came  as  usual, 
and  with  them  a  parcel  for  Miss  Crofton;  a  parcel  neatly  and 
strongly  done  up,  and  tied  and  directed  in  characters  not  written 
but  printed. 

Who  could  it  be  from  P  Miss  Crofton  could  not  guess ;  she  knew 
ao  few  people  in  England.  She  had  been  so  long  away,  that  the 
few  she  did  know  must  have  nearly  forgotten  her ;  and  then  none  of 
them  were  aware  of  her  whereabouts.  Well,  it  was  there,  and  she 
would  see  what  it  was.  "  Perhaps  some  present  from  an  old  lover. 
Bh!    Mr.  D'Ahnayne  ?" 

Mr.  D*Almayne  did  not  answer.  He  had  gone  to  the  further  end 
of  the  room,  and  at  a  window  was  absorbed  in  his  letter.  It  ab- 
aorbed  his  attention,  it  was  so  interesting;  though  any  one  who 
watched  him  might  have  seen  his  black  eye,  a  little  more  restless 
4;lian  usual,  glance  off  the  page  now  and  then  sideways  at  the  box 
and  Miss  Crofton. 

That  lady  snipped  the  string  which  bound  the  packet,  unrolled 
one  covering,  then  another — ^*' very  carefully  packed  upon  my  word!" — 
and  at  last  uncovered  a  small  ebony  cabinet,  beautifrdly  inlaid,  and 
of  somewhat  ancient  make.  "  Well,"  she  said,  taking  the  key,  a 
bright  new  one,  out  of  its  foldings  of  tissue  paper,  '^  my  unknown 
lover  has  taste.  If  the  inside  be  only  as  pretty  as  the  outside,  I 
shall  hope  to  hear  from  him  again."  The  key  turned  easily,  the 
bolt  shot  back,  the  lid  lifted  rather  stiffly.  Miss  Crofton  stooped  to 
push  it  up,  while  Alice  leaned  over  from  the  other  side  of  the 
table  watching  the  lid  come  up.  There  was  a  slight  click — ^then  a 
loud  report — a  shrill  scream,  and  Miss  Crofton  lay  dead  before  iW> 
box. 

Alice  fainted.  Crane  threw  himself  upon  the  carpet  as  though 
in  dread  of  another  explosion.  Kate,  followed  bv  D'Almayne, 
rushed  to  the  spot.  He  lifted  Miss  Crofton.  The  blood  was 
trickling  from  two  wounds,  one  in  the  eye,  the  other  a  little  above 
the  brow.  In  two  minutes  more  a  man  was  eaUopin^  to  Hosswell 
for  Dr.  Mclntyre.  As  fast  as  a  horse  could  bring  him,  the  doctor 
oame.  He  looked  at  the  body.  They  were  two  pistol  shots,  he  said, 
and  death  must  have  been  instantaneous. 

Dead !  Kate  could  scarcely  believe  it,  and  Crane,  hardly  recovered 
from  his  horror,  could  not  comprehend  it — ^so  few  minutes  before 
so  frdl  of  life  and  health  and  mirth !  D'Almayne  was  cooler,  but 
still  deep  in  astonishment  and  grief.  Dead,  and  how !  The  cabinet 
was  a  beautifully  constructed  imemal  maclune;  fixed  to  the  bottom 
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on  BwrrelB  weie  two  small  pistols,  the  miuzles  pointinc^  to  where 
the  lid  opened ;  beneath  these  barrels  were  springs,  which,  as  the 
lid  raised,  poshed  up  the  weapons ;  stretching  from  the  lid  to  the 
triggers  were  two  fine  steel  chains,  which,  passing  oyer  puUeys,  en- 
sored  the  pistols,  ready  cocked  as  they  had  been,  being  discharged 
when  the  box  was  opened.  Poor  Arabella,  the  box  from  "  an  old 
lorer,"  as  she  imagined,  was  a  fatal  gift ;  and  when  she  snipped  the 
string  which  bound  it,  the  Eates  were  busy  with  their  shears  at  her 
life  thread. 

There  was  a  coroner's  inquest  of  course,  and  the  jury  had  the 
benefit  of  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Crane  and  Mr.   D' Almayne ;  the 
coroner,  with  that  delicacy  for  which  coroners  are  remarkable,  sug- 
gesting that  they  ^^  might  dispense  with  the  eyidence  of  the  ladies, 
whose  feelings  were  no  doubt  sufficiently  harrowed  by  the  melan- 
choly and  distressing  event  ;'*  a  suggestion  the  jury  agreed  to  unani- 
mously, it  being  scarcely  a  disturbance  of  their  unammity  that  Mr. 
Lather,  the  barber,  whispered  to  Mr.  Bull,  the  butcher,  who  sat  next 
him,  that  he  thought  *^  as  how  they  ought  to  know  all  about  it,"  a  de- 
sire which,  though  perfectly  constitutional,  so  excited  the  ire  of  Mr. 
Bull,  that  he  only  answered  with  an  emphatic  grunt  of  disgust  and 
a  dig  of  his  elbow,  whioh  left  Mr.  Lather  no  breath  for  further  ob- 
jection at  the  moment.    The  gentlemen  told  the  jury  all  they  knew, 
which,  it  appeared,  was  somewhat  less  than  the  reader  is  already 
aware  of.    The  parish  constable  produced  the  box  and  testified  to 
his  want  of  any  clue  to  the  sender.    The  jury  viewed  the  body,  Mr. 
Boll  remarking  that  "  them  wounds  would  a'  killed  an  ox ;"  and  the 
jory  inspected  the  machine,  the  foreman,  a  locksmith  of  Hogswell, 
declaring  it  was  '*  very  neat  and  ingenus — ^very,"  and  giving  it  as 
his  private  opinion  that  '^  the  fellow  as  made  that  had  a  head  on — ^he 
had,"  a  proposition  which  appeared  so  reasonable  that  it  passed  un- 
disputed.   Here  the  coroner  summed  up,  and  a  verdict  was  returned 
of  ''  wilful  murder  against  some  person  or  persons  unknown ;"  and 
the  matter  ended— or  rather  another  phase  of  it  began. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE    EEBBET    AT    WOBE. 

Thx  Home  Secretary,  in  bills  bearing  the  royal  arms,  thought  pro- 
per to  offer  a  hundred  pounds'  reward  for  the  apprehension  of  **  the 
offender  or  offenders,"  who,  Ac.,  and  Mr.  Crane  added  another  hun- 
dred to  the  Government  offer.  One  of  the  results  was,  that  Mr. 
Timothy  Cuff,  a  sharp  detective  officer,  laid  himself  down  to  the 
work.  Mr.  Cuff  was  a  man  who  was  neither  tall  nor  short,  but 
■toat  andstroiu;,  as  a  man  who  has  to  deal  with  murderers  and  thieves 
ought  to  be.  Mr.  Cuff  had  a  &ce  which  put  you  in  mind  of  a  bull- 
dog's— a  little  sharpened  up  and  refinea  and  humanized,  as  it  were. 
Mr.  Cuff  had  a  low,  broad — ^very  broad  forehead,  and  huge  projecting 
eyebrows,  and  a  large  sqoare  head,  with  plenty  of  space  behind  the 
ears.  Mr.  Cuff  had  a  voice  which  seemed  to  come  with  a  rumbl^g 
aooad  from  anywhere  than  from  his  mouth,  and  you  rather  thought 
ftat  he  was  speaking  to  you  oat  of  his  little  gr^  eyes,  which 
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twinkled  under  their  bwihj  Intowb.  Mr.  Guff  had  not  the  reputi* 
tioB  €i  bekig  quiek — ^indeed,  as  he  aaid  himaelf,  he  did  not  ^'  parfiw 
to  be" — ^but  he  had  the  merit  o£  being  sore.  For  a  oold*  soent  Mid  a 
long  johy  whieh  wanted  patient  working,  these  was  nobody  like  Onffl 
**  We  aint  a  man  what  goes  any  remarkable  paoe,"  Mr.  Sharpies,  a 
brother  c^&oer,  remarked;  "but  when  he's  once  on,  there  aint  a 
caper  going  as'U  stall  him  off.'*  We  may  imagine  Mr.  Cuff,  then,  al 
his  work. 

The  next  morning  after  that  on  which  the  bill  was  posted  Mr. 
Cuff  was  at  the  psrk.  Shifting  the  bit  of  straw  which  he  carried  in 
his  mouth  from  the  middle  to  one  corner,  for  the  conyenience  of 
speaking,  he  asked  Wilkins,  who  opened  the  door,  if  anybody  was 
in.  After  informing  Wilkins,  who  smce  the  murder  was  cautious  of 
strangers,  that  ha  was  "a  hofficer,"  and  had  come  about  "that  job,'* 
Mr.  Cuff,  aftier  a  slight  delay,  was  shown  into  a  room^  not  the  room, 
where  the  psrty  had  just  finkhed  breakflist. 

Mr.  Cun  was  a  polite  man.  He  hoped — amoving  the  straw  for  the 
purpose — ^that  he  "  didn't  intrude,"  and  wasn't  "h^noxious;"  daring 
which  apology  he  was  making  a  mental  sketch  of  eyerybody  in  the 
room,  and  taking  an  inyentoiy  of  the  furniture.  That  done,  and  re- 
ceiying  an  assurance  that  he  should  receiye  all  possible  assistance,  he 
proceeded  with  his  exasodnation,  watching  the  lips^  not  the  eyes,  of 
•eyerybody  who  spoke,  as  though  the  nK>uth  would  tell  him  as  much 
as  the  words.  He  seemed  to  pay  more  attention  to  D' Almayne  than 
anyone  else,  probably  because  that  gentleman  seemed  more  collected 
than  the  others.  This  was  shown  by — as  it  happened  once  or  twice, 
when  somebody  else  was  speaking — D'Almayne  beginning  a  word, 
when  the  officer,  turning  quickly  to  him,  said,  ^  You  was  going  to 
aay  something,  Sir."  After  all  the  information  was  exhausted,  Mr. 
Cuff  asked  whether  the  kdy  had  any  conrespondents,  and  was  told 
not  since  she  had  been  there.  Whether  she  had  written  to  anybody. 
I9o  one  had  seen  her  write.  '^  And  this  you  say  isn't  the  actud 
room."  No,  ,it  was  the  breakfast  room,  opening  out  of  the  hall. 
**  Werry  good,"  said  Cuff;  "  then  if  I  may  trouble  ye,  perhaps  ye'U 
obleege  ine  by  letting  me  see  the  werry  room,  and  you  in  it,  just  as 
jou  was.  It  may  help  and  it  mayn't,  but  it  giyes  a  man  ideers  to 
see  things  as  they  actually  was,  or  leastwise  as  near  it  as  possible." 
So  the  party  adjourned  to  the  breakfast  room,  and  took  up  their 
places  as  on  the  fatal  morning ;  Mr.  Cuff  not  only  taking  note  of  all, 
but  ticking  a  roi^h  plan,  with  their  namesy  in  a  huge  pocket-book. 
^'  Thank  you,  gentlemen  and  hMlies  all,"  said  Mr.  Cuff,  "  I  thiidc 
that's  all — No,  Dy-the*bye,  there's  jesi  one  thing.  Can  anybody  tell 
me  what  that  box  was  l^e?  "  Neither  AHee  nor  Kate  nor  Mr. 
Crane  could,  but  D'Almayne  did,  not  superficially  but  thorongUy, 
eyen  drawing  a  sketch  of  it  on  a  piece  a£  paper,  which  Mr.  Cuff  do* 
posited  amonff  other  documents  m  his  poeket-book.  Then,  after  a 
glass  of  brandy,  which  Mr.  Caff  preferred  to  wine — ^it  agrettnff,  he 
said,  with  his  constitution  better — and  begging  a  lift  back  to  Hogs* 
well,  which  was  ''  a  preeioits  long  walk,"  a  request  whiek  was  com* 

SUed  with  by  an  order  that  the  ohaise^cart  should  be  placed  at  his 
isposal,  Mr.  Cuff  bowed  himaelf  out  among  the  sevyantBL  Eron 
them  he  dkl  not  obtain  anything  worth  adding  to  his  stodE  of  infer* 
mation,  and  so  he  mounted  the  diai8»>cart,  wlaeh,  as  it  happened. 
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Mr.  Crane's  man — ^the  very  man  who  was  entrusted  with  thelettw — 
was  to  driye. 

(2b  he  continued.) 
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yfwBf  Pttndora't  box  wm  opened,  and  all  th«  eirils  which  haro  iinee  waged  war 
with  human  happiBeea  wem  unpaokcd  and  acattered  hither  and  thither,  to  work 
whatever  miacshief  they  woaM,  at  the  bottom  appeared  a  little  being  with  a  bright 
smiling  face ;  and,  announcing  herealf  by  the  name  of  **  Hope,"  promiaed  to  set  all 
theee  things  to  righta.  The  dtedoaure  which  the  ill-ftited  box  ^haplayed  was,  in 
an  troth,  an  nnsightly  aiaaa  to  gaae  upon ;  and,  as  the  wee-begone  motators 
turned  this  way  and  that,  in  their  utter  oonfiision,  they  listened  gladly  to  the 
little  Toice  whioh  said,  **  Tesi  yes,  it  m  an  unsightly  azray ;  yet  neyer  nund,  I 
inomise  you  to  aet  all  to  ri^ts^but-*— "  Immediately  there  arose  fiEum  tins 
bulk  of  her  auditors  eaeh  munnun  of  satisfaotion,  intenpersed  with  a  fbw  expxu»- 
sions  of  glowing  giatitttde,  that  the  remainder  of  her  address  was  lost  to  all  but  a 
Ibw — a  very  few — so  few  indeed  that  when,  after  some  degree  of  order  had  been 
restored,  they  repealed  her  words  fer  the  benefit  of  their  rejoicing  brethren,  they 
gained  but  a  oaraiess  hearing;  fer  eyery  one  said,  *'  I,  and  I,  and  I  was  present,  and 
I  hcaid  nothing  of  this."  While  not  a  large  ^portion,  though  still  too  numerous 
a  party,  had  so  abandoned  themselTes  to  uieir  yain  regrets,  on  the  issue  of  suoh  a 
dark  series  of  calamities  that,  amidst  their  own  groans  and  lamentations,  the 
cheering  words  of  Hope  had  nerrer  reached  their  ears ;  and  when,  at  length,  tiiey 
did  observe  the  wonderftil  ohange  in  the  deportment  and  countenance  of  their 
lately  weeping  friends,  they  concluded  they  had  turned  mad  with  grief;  and, 
shedding  fresh  tears  for  the  supposed  fresh  calamity,  each  betook  himMlf  away  to 
some  solitary  spot,  where,  undisturbed  and  in  lilenee,  he  might  brood  oyer  Ihe 
sorrows  of  his  bitter  destiny. 

But  there  wss  some  reason,  too,  for  this  desponding  brotherhood  imagining  that 
a  spirit  of  madness  had  fellen  upon  the  community ;  for  the  expressiens  of  their 
joy  were  extremely  extrayngant  (always  excepting  the  few  who  had  heard  tiie 
concluding  words  of  the  brignt  little  spiritTs  address).  "Hopo,'*  they  declared, 
**  had  promlBed  to  put  all  things  to  rights ;  to  OTsrthrow,  to  nullify  the  power  of 
these  evils,  and  they  trusted  her  implicitly.*    Alas,  poor  deluded  mortals ! 

Here  a  bold,  enterprising  youtii,  in  a  mmsy  bark,  which  ehould  haye  only  dared 
to  venture  upon  a  smiling  eea,  launched  forth  upon  the  waters,  while  the  wmd  was 
rising  fast  and  the  angry  clouds  plainly  predicted  a  coming  tempest  **  ^P^"  be 
said,  *^  asswed  him  tiiat  he  should  triumph  oyer  the  atonn,"  so  he  lannchsd  his 
bark  and  perished  in  the  waves.  There,  warm-hearted  enthusiasm  entered  the 
pest-house  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  its  inmates,  but  trusting  to  the  promises  of 
Hope,  took  no  precaution  against  infection,  and  fell  a  victim  to  the  plagne.  The 
eoldier,  as  he  rashly  numbcMred  to-morrow's  battle  among  the  victoiiea  of  the  past, 
bounding  with  Hope,  rushed,  half  unarmed,,  to  meet  a  wary  foe,  and  bowed  his 
dishonoured  head  to  receive  the  yoke  of  his  opponent.  The  hopeful  student  glanced 
K^tiy  over  the  task,  whose  success  was  to  seal  his  fate  fer  life ;  and  trusting  to 
the  Hope  which  had  promised  to  smooth  the  rugged  path  of  learning,  and  gfve  him 
tfke  triumphant  prise,  stood  boldly  before  his  stem  examiner,  but  soon  retirad 
abashed  brfore  less  gifted  eompetitors. 

Thus,  by  and  bye,  they  all  found  that  too  mcdi  faith  had  been  placed  in  tfao 
promises  of  Hope.  Loud  lamentationa  were  again  heard  and  bitter  accusations 
breathed  against  the  fair  deoeivet.  Her  beauty  was  pronounood  to  be  but  painted 
uhanns;  her  rilvery  yoke  but  as  the  voice  of  the  syren,  which  only  allured  the 
listener  to  his  own  destruoition ;  and  bMier  maledictions  were  pronounced  upon  the 
name  of  fidse,  deceitM  Hope.  A  few,  it  is  tru»)  atiU  adhered  to  the  worahip  of 
iMt  fkir  divinity ;  Kke  the  too  feithfel  lover,  who  stiU  pays  his  homage  to  tiie 
mistrdss  who  has  often  deoeived  hitn,  and  who,  he  grants  you,  may  deceive  again. 
But  ^  Hope,'*  they  said,  "  appeared  so  beautiftd  th^  loved  her  still ;  and,  if  ds- 
«e^red,  it  waa  happfaiese  t»  be  deceived  by  ooe  so  Adr."  Alas,  poor  enthusiasta! 
A  vast  xMmber,  heweyer,  sided  with  the  melancholy  crew  who  had  never  heard  her 
^Moe ;  and  aa  "  ftor,  deoeitAd  Hope,"  she  became  branded  by  the  world  at  laige. 
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The  worid  is  capricious. 

A  party,  ere  long,  appeared  in  licr  favour.  They  were  a  set  of  men  of,  at  first 
sight,  no  very  remarkable  appearance.  Neither  stem  nor  gay,  their  countenance 
showed  the  traces  of  deep,  but  not  serere  thought,  while  a  calm  expression  of 
happiness  beamed  from  their  eye  and  rested  on  their  mouth,  and  their  firmly  closed 
lips  displayed  energy  and  resolution.  Their  limbs,  while  perhaps  not  possessed  of 
much  grace,  were  robust  and  well-formed,  while  their  whole  frame  bespoke  men 
who  had  laboured  resolutelT  and  perhaps  in  the  face  of  opposing  difficulties ;  while 
an  air  <^  contentment  in  their  countenances  plainly  told  that  they  had  laboured 
suooessftilly.  Hope  smiled  serenely,  as  she  gaced  upon  her  champions ;  and  well 
might  she  smile ;  for  they  looked  like  men  who  would  engage  in  no  undertaldng 
tiU  they  had  examined  their  means  of  accomplishing  it ;  but  who,  haying  done  so, 
would  peril  life  and  limb  to  gain  their  end,  and  neyer  cease  their  efforts  or  abandon 
their  cause  till  their  labours  were  crowned  with  success. 

Their  leader,  haying  called  an  assembly  of  the  malcontents,  in  the  Town-hall  of 
the  world,  took  his  place  on  a  slightly  eleyated  platfonn,  and  prepared  to  address 
the  crowd.  He  was  distinguished  from  his  party  only  by  a  more  resolute  air,  and 
a  tnme  which  seemed  to  be  more  hardened  by  toil  than  tnat  of  his  followers.  It 
is  whispered  that  he  had  hewn  a  passage  through  the  rocky  mountains  of  prejudice, 
and  opened  a  highway  through  rogions  once  supposed  to  oe  inaccessible.  He  has 
neyer,  howeyer,  been  heard  to  assert  the  tut  iiimself ;  but  as,  in  the  society  of 
which  he  is  chief,  it  is  considered  disgraceful  to  boast,  or  eyen  speak  of  their 
exploits,  unless  they  are  mentioned  as  an  example  or  encouragement  to  the  weak, 
his  own  silence  docs  not  for  a  moment  argue  the  incorrectness  of  the  rumour. 

Haying  with  some  difficulty  succeeded  in  procuring  silence  and  gaining  the 
attention  of  the  assembly,  he  spoke  as  follows  :— 

**  You  are  all  loud  in  your  clamours  against  our  mistress,  Hope,  whom  you 
accuse  of  haying  deceiyed  you  with  empty  pronuses,  which  she  knew,  even  when 
she  uttered  them,  to  be  altogether  false ;  but,  if  you  «yg<»fwi«a  the  matter  fairly,  you 
mi^  perhaps  disooyer  that  the  error  lies  at  your  own  door,  in  having  yourselves 
£uled  to  fiilfil  the  conditions  upon  which  sne  promised  to  repair  the  evils  of  our 
alttt«d  state.  Tou  look  amazea  at  the  mention  of  '  conditions ' — ^ou  neyer  heard 
of  such — hero  then  you  were  at  fault ;  for  clearly  and  distinctiy  did  she  state  con- 
ditions, which  your  own  impatient  eagerness  alone  prevented  your  hearing.  *  I 
will  repair  these  evils,'  said  Hope ;  <  but  you  must  all  patiently,  resolutely,  and 
perseveringly  contend  against  tiiem  yourselves.  Tour  own  exertions,  without  my 
aid,  woidd  avail  but  littie ;  yet  my  oountenance,  without  your  own  labours,  would 
be  equally  ineffectual.  S^re  no  toU,  and  hope  for  every  tueeeet*  These  were 
cheermg  words,  and  we  who  now  support  her  claims  heard  them  in  grateful 
silence,  and  treasured  them  in  the  depths  of  our  hearts :  we  weighed  their  ioiport 
— ^prepazed  ourselves  for  our  work,  and  success  has  finally  crowned  every  effi>rt. 
Amidst  dangen  and  difficulties,  repeated  disappointments,  darkness  and  uncer- 
tainty, Hope  still  cheered  us  on,  for  we  remembered  her  words  and  believed  her 
promisee — and  the  result  has  proved  them  true. 

"  Tou,  my  friends,  have  mistaken  the  language  of  our  mistress ;  but  it  is  not  yet 
too  late  to  retrieve  your  error — ^receive  the  interpretation  of  us,  who,  from  lon^  in- 
tercourse, have  learned  to  read  her  every  glance.  When  her  promisee  were  given, 
she  knew  that  Crod  had  bestowed  on  you  the  noble  gift  of  reason,  and  did  not  sup- 
pose that,  castinff  the  precious  boon  aside,  you  would  idly  fold  your  hands,  and 
yield  unresistingly  to  the  current  of  events,  or  rush  rashly  and  unprepared  to  seiae 
the  object  of  your  desires,  expecting  her  to  do  the  work  which  you  were  sent  on 
earth  to  do  yourselves.  The  wild  and  headlong  youth  who  has  squandered  his  rich 
patrimony,  teUs  us  that  he  is  poor  to-day  because  disappointed  of  the  inheritance 
which  he  had  hoped  to  receive  from  his  wealtiiy  relative,  and  he  brands  Hope  witii 
deceit  because  a  dotard  was  capricious ;  or,  as  is  yet  more  probable,  because  the 
good  old  man  had  found  an  heir  more  worthy  of  his  lands. 

''  Tou  who  have  chanced  to  hear  how  riohee  hare  fidlen  suddenly  and  un- 
expectedly into  l^e  lap  of  the  indigent,  have  lat  down  in  your  poverty  to  dream, 
to  widi,  and,  you  dare  say,  to  hope  Hiat  suoh  too  may  be  your  avourod  lot ;  j^oa 
have  been  disappointed,  and  you  call  Hope  deceitnil.  Bash  men  I  she  premised 
you  no  unearned  treasure,  nor  undertook  to  work  a  mirade  in  your  behalf.  Up^ 
and  move  your  sluggish  limbs,  exereise  them  in  your  trade,  and  wpffij  your  minds 
to  tiie  task ;  and  then,  indeed,  if  Hope  promises  you  wealth,  believe  toe  tale.  She 
aaks  no  credence  to  au^t  which  your  reason  caonoi  approve,  but  reason  oppoeet 
not  the  hope  which  prcnniied  to  repay  your  honest  induatiy.  I)oea  the  huahanflmw 
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irbo  haa  not  aowad  his  field  expect  the  aatamn  to  yield  its  hArreet?  So  do  not 
yooy  who  Uye  in  indolence,  expect  the  rewarda  of  the  induetrioos,  nor  imagine  that 
Hope  has  erer  promiaed  their  honours  to  you.  A  yain  dream  of  the  imagination 
may  have  told  you  some  such  tale :  the  guut  of  the  deocj^tion,  then,  lies  not  upon 
Hope,  but  rather  on  the  disease  of  your  own  feTored  brain.  Look  well,  I  counsel 
you,  to  these  day  dreams,  for  they  carry  poison  in  their  words.  Few,  indeed,  are 
there  who  have  nerer  felt  their  power  \  yea,  the  wisest  and  the  best  have  yielded 
ofttlmes  to  ^eir  influence,  as  they  hasten  along,  leading  a  train  of  inaidious  delu- 
aions.  Their  preaenoe  is  sweet ;  they  allure  the  mind  to  &r-off  scenes  of  joy  and 
^Uidness  which  tilieir  yiotim  may  never  hehold ;  they  tell  of  the  return  of  the  ab- 
sent till  we  almost  think  them  by  our  side,  and  our  ear  fimoies  it  can  hear  the  sound 
of  their  distant  voices ;  it  speaks  of  peace  between  the  firiends  of  years  whom  one 
idle  word  hath  parted  for  ever ;  it  gives  health  to  the  cheek  on  which  the  hand  of 
death  hath  plainly  set  his  irrevocable  seal ;  it  tolls  the  exile  of  a  return  to  the  home 
from  which  his  crimes  (it  may  be)  or  his  evil  fertunes  have  banished  him  for  ever ; 
it  tells — oh,  how  many  thousand  well-wrought  fidsehoods  crowd  around  us  in  our 
day-dreams,  and  we  vainly  deem  that  Hope  has  promised  the  fulfilment  of  our 
visions !  Alas,  weak  man !  it  is  not  so.  These  are  not  her  fair  promises.  If  thou 
wouldst  be  reconciled  to  thy  severed  friend,  seek  to  appease  his  wrath  before  thou 
hope  for  his  pardon;  if  thou  wouldst  return  to  thenomefrom  which  thy  crimes 
have  hanished  ^ee,  seek  to  forsake  the  path  of  evil  and  to  repair  its  consequences 
«re  thou  hope,  to  be  restored  to  thy  native  land.  Hope  not  against  the  laws  of 
nature,  nor  expwt  a  reversal  of  her  decrees  in  thv  behalf;  but  set  before  thee  a 
worthy  aim,  aspire  to  a  reasonahle  goal,  and  then  hope  for  success  to  crown  the 
efforts  of  unwearied  and  persevering  exertions.  Suppress  the  vain  tumults  of  an 
excited  brain,  which  would  exhaust  your  enezgiea  with  their  own  violence  before 
rovL  had  put  your  hand  to  the  work.  CSonsider  the  path  hefore  vou,  and  then 
hasten  on  your  journey,  but  expect  not  to  pluck  fruit  from  off  an  in&nt  tree. 

<*  Hope,  though  she  extends  not  her  hand  to  do  our  work,  yet  lends  us  aid  in 
vaiious  forms.  From  her,  and  from  her  alone,  do  we  receive  the  precious  gift  of 
perseverance,  the  want  of  which  has  brought  to  an  untimely  end  many  a  well- 
fonned  scheme,  and  formed,  too,  by  men  who  possessed  every  talent  needful  to  the 
accomplishment  of  their  aim.  Whv,  then,  you  justly  ask,  have  they  ao  miserably 
fidled  i  or,  rather,  you  say,  a  deceitful  hope  had  promised  them  too  much,  and 
when  at  length  they  discovered  the  imposture,  justly  disheartened,  they  cast  their 
work  aside,  and  folding  their  arms  awaited  with  affected  indifference  the  varied 
fiito  which  chance  might  bring.  Dastardly  men !  why  did  your  hopes  fail,  and  how 
came  your  perseverance  to  be  so  speedily  exhausted?  Because  you  set  forth  on 
your  journey  ere  you  had  considered  the  route  or  prepared  your  travelling 
equipage — ^you  commenced  your  work  ere  you  had  provided  yourself  with  your 
tools,  or  measured  your  streaigth  against  your  labours— you  found  these  far  beyond 
what  yt)u  had  anticipated,  and  were  unprepared  with  means  to  meet  eat^  varied 
emergency — ^you  grew  wearied  with  your  task,  disheartened  by  disconragementa 
and  repulses  on  which  you  had  not  calculated,  and  your  perseverance  failed  you  at 
the  moment  when  it  was  most  needed— you  abandoned  your  enterprise,  and,  because 
jrourself  unfitted  for  ite  accomplishmenl^  accused  Ho^  of  deceit ;  whereas  success 
was  jraomised,  only  upon  conditions  which  you  had  fSuled  to  ftilfiL 

"  The  schemes  of  tuent,  the  enterprises  of  genius,  have  failed  ten  thousand  times^ 
and  ten  thousand  times  their  attempts  may  foil  again ;  but  to  perseverance  the 
victorr  has  rarely  beoi  denied ;  her  industry  can  supply  the  lack  of  talents,  for 
what  nas  not  been  given  will  be  taken  by  force,  where  the  employment  of  force 
does  honour  to  the  combatant ;  her  penetrating  eve  will  discover  a  friend,  where 
the  assisting  hand  of  friendship  is  indispensable  (for  how  are  we  all  dependant  on 
the  bountiful  offices  of  our  fellow  mortids) ;  her  inexhaustible  inxenuitv  will  con- 
tinnally  devise  some  new  expedient  where  the  past  have  fiiuled;  her  enersy 
recruit  her  failing  powers  till  she  gathers  fresh  steength,  even  finom  defeat ;  uie 
will  seise  opportunity  where  it  occurs,  end  make  it  where  it  does  not,  and  she 
wiU  advance  steadily  alonff,  unheeding  the  voices  which  invite  her  attention  to 
other  pursuite  than  tiiose  which  she  had  set  before  her,  if  the  attention  lent  to  them 
uii^t  threaten  to  check  her  in  her  chosen  career ;  for  to  her  one  definite  end  will 
all  other  things  be  made  subaer?ient,  and  that  peroeverance,  which  hope  alone  has 
nppOTted  and  upheld,  will  at  lengtii  rejoice  in  ito  well-earned  triumph* 

"  But,  alas  I"  and  the  oountenimoe  of  the  speaker  assumed  for  a  moment  an  air 
of  stenmess  and  severity,  which  however  soon  gave  place  to  a  benignant  aspect 
of  pity — "  alas !  I  beheld  a  dark  and  mournful  group,  on  whose  sad  foces  rests  a 
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fallen  cloud,  as  tiioogh  ib«b  iaAmnd  IMe  bidntfver  ottetf  Ivmki  MiiClied  or  light  imH 
^y«  moment's  joy-^Hire  tkese  bflfngt  tmn-^Md  OMm  too,'<Mn«l  to4i(ak^><rfitor 
from  the  ctretms  of  hftpi^uMw,  ^ieh'«ro  fl<»wliig  flreely  tfouad,' md  to  «ip  teat 
the  €Up  of  pleMdiQ  'Wklih  h  «flbMd  to  ilho  liptof  idl^  YmI  thi3r&^  tfiVB* 
i«l^B  mto/  Imt  tiiey  yimx  the  gtMBMMi  of  tpiHts  "frnm  4ho  daik  MiMi  of  il^ 
flM&r.  On  the  oountenaaoes  of  aome  is  vriUe«,  bj  the  fingor  of  pride,  a  tfnJfan 
^oens,  whtoh  ivfeioM  Tif  «uoh  beings  can  Ipiow  «Ton  4B«pnroaefa  to  joy)  in  stinrlw 
up  its  -scnproirs  «nd  Wodlng  ever  ihncied  vrongt;  who  seem  as  Umog^,  u 
M^biess'^ram  offerod  Ibr  Ihsir  acesptiAOS)  in  iit«m  and  noody  prsAe,  they  wimld 
daiui  away  the  hand  which  oCbrsd  wem  tiho  boon.  ^  There  is  no  hope/  say  they* 
^^theworid;  our  bitter  Ihte  is  but  to  draw  along- a  ha»d  existenee,  whose  end 
mondUmy  isonly !  varied  by  the  varying  form  whieh  the  stiI  may  dtiight  itsdf 
to  assume,  sad  whose  end  la  a  dreary  blank,  a  lei^  into  a  dark  nafcaowii 
ftitnre.'*  Proud  men  look  up  and  around!  Behohi  tho  birds  of  the  airae* 
i^eing  in  their  heaven  upon  earth ;  and  sart  timu  leas  nobly  formed  than  they, 
Mia  impable  of  happinees  ^  Bven  amid  the  gloom  of  winter,  their  muaic  is  not 
totally  bushed,  for  their  insllnet  tsaohesthem  there  isa  spring  at  hand,  and  in  the 
Mght4iope  of  that  coming  sprin|t  they  sing  forth  their  lays  of  joy ;  hut  thou  hast 
tteoeived  a  better  gift  than  luftiaot,  thou  haat  ivaaon  to  show  thee  a  pdth  to 
hi^incsB,  while  the  fBatheved  people  of  the  air  must  await  in  patience  tUl  thair 
pfi&ig  mlTae.  Say  not,  *  Why  abeuld  I,  or  I,  or  I,  do  thua,  or  thus,  or  thus,  aoid 
so  win  a  portion  which  might  chance  to  repay  my  toil  ? '  Look  not  at  tho  lot  of 
•thers  like  Uiyaelf,  who  bred  tolio  atiil,  and  kke  some  ssBselsss  thing  at  fortoMfs 
feet  await  the  isaue  of  her  enprioe.  But  look  rather  at  the  suoeessftil  ones  anmad, 
iHd  seek  to  emulate  their  deeds.  Again,  ve  say,  *  Thare  is  no  hope ! '  Behold  bsr  «t 
oa»side !  Bhe  is  not  partial  in  her  smiles  or  Atvonis.  She  gives  us,  it  is  true,  no 
IMM  than  thsso^-^thoBe  smiles,  and  words  of  sweet  enooura^ment ;  but  those 
are  sufficient  to  nerve  us  for  our  wotfk.  flhe  pmnts  the  wsy  and  oheers  us  m; 
we  love,  her  fbr  we  have  ever  fMmd  her  true.  Oh  what  is  lu9  without  her  ?  Te, 
who  haffo  scomod  her  Mendahip  -  and  denied  her  claims,  what  have  been  your 
enjoymettls }  Your  daily  wo»k  is  felt  but  es  a  daily  task,  rtnther  than  as  a  oonstaat 
and  wnlkiling  ibuntain  of  pleasure,  for  tho  Ubours  inspiiad  by  hope  are  sweatemed 
with  the  nectar  of  heaven,  distant  and  uacertain  evils  amume  tho  foim  of  piasent 
and  ejiialiag  ekiamitles ;  but  hope  will  tall  you  that  the  aanww  may  not  come,  or  if 
h  doeS|  asaores  you  of  the  strength  to  VMet,  and  it  may  be  to  reverse,  its  seatsaae. 
LIstan,  then,  to  the  'wenfds  of  hcpo^^dAl  her  conditions  and  rsoeive  her  pro* 
laiMs. 

'^  Alas,  alast  ye  who  acorn  her,  wbereftire  do  ye  than?  What  .a  ^MMotaanof 
happhiess  is  at  your  hand,  Ihoi^  ye  nbver  tasto  its  waten !  No  marvol,  tndy» 
that  ^sai*  nervelesa  aitn  soon  falls  eidumated  by  your  side,  and  iuh  to  pot  farm  its 
Mly  work.  Ha !  I  hear  ye  ratlie  your  sataias,  I  aeei  ye  look  pvondiy  arannd  aS'ys 
deaeh  your  hands  upon  your  daggers'  hilta,  and  ye  would  t«l  me  Of  tho  biillaaat 
aditavemeats  of  deapair.  I  gainsay  vo-not^-daesliag,  nohle,  great  have  heon  har 
Mplolta ;  but  alas !  her  prowess  ts  only  the  strength  of  tho  maaaao,  whioh  eshaasta 
Uaelf  witlrlts  ownfbfoe,  aadi  perishing  in  its  work,  li^es  not  tor  reap  tbe  ihiitof  its 
labour.  It  ettduii^s  but  Ibr  a  day,  and  tho  task  whioh  wss  laid  dasm  incomplate 
at  night,  it  h&s  no  power  to  resume  upon  the  marrdw,  for  the  frensy  Of  oaeitaiiiaat 
has  passed  tfway,  and  its  strength  esiatsd  anly  in  the  moment  ef  dsliriam. 

**  Bat  the  atnangth  which  the  spirit  of  fa«>pe  impaita,  ao  ihr  irom  wastiag  by 
•aevtion,  increases  while  wa  use  It.  It  is  calm,  endearing,  patient,  theielbro  it  aan 
never  ftdl.  Ha !  do  I  see  smiles  struggling  with  tha  tears  on  the  mommfal  oouii* 
tenaaoes  of  aome  of  those  w4io  have  aevtr  yet  been  aheerad  by  the  fasauinaaas 
«f  hope.  *We  would  ttwit  ^y  nsiatieas,'  say  they,  'ah  ys  how  giatefally: 
but  nought  la  kit  as  now  ftir  which  to  htpe.  Have  m>t  thine  own  words  ferbSd  to 
Hope  where  teassn  saambt  aippnrra?'  Ohcer  i^  dark  mounanrs;  maao  ye  aaa 
witling  to  be  comfbYted,  there  is  ooftsolatian  even  Ibrynn.  Look  yonder,  aad 
behold  those  amaibss  roaks  whiafa  aaiae  their  aoirped  hands  towardathe  sky ;  tha 
shadow  of  evaaing  has  fhlkn  upon  them,  but  one  pcojeatiaig  peak  haa  eaaght  a  My 
Of  U^t,  whioh  telk  «s  that  the  sun  &a  ysi  in  tho  Jmavsaa.  ^^^ 

*<Have  ycsirfiriands  foraakan  you,  and  areyau  ftaftaloaaiipofa  the  add,  <MAc 
aaith^  Now  ^daadsmay  y^  be  won,  wiitfa  heartsas  'watta^and  soolanmaeiartts 
than  the  loat  ones.  '  Has  tho  hawl  of  adveraHy  wreokad  your  homa^'and  sa^pl 
amay^ytaur  watf  th !  Ms  haiad  of  industry  may  mpafniOe  miin.  Bosa  your  ihMtrt 
justly  blasd  benaath  the  stroke  of  itssonawsanditawromgs^    Thahaadafttnsa 
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poiin  balm  into  your  acbiqg  voimdB.  itort  not  nor  Mty,  *Tho  baso  and  ignoble ' 
only  etm  forget.  Time  bids  not  "Ikat  you  BbotiM  drink  tbe  dark  waters  of  Letiie» 
whose  waves  flow  only  to  fill  the  g<]ibl«l«<of  eowasds — but  \^  casts  over  your  grieCi 
a  softeninx  vail,  which  hides  the  stmg  of  yorut  regfets,  w4iile  he  leaves  you  to  re- 
member the  past,  and  reap  wisdom  from  its  ezperienoo.  Dry  then  your  tears,  and 
hope  for  better  things ;  and  if  not  for  a  xevonai  of  an  adverse  fate,  hope  still  for 
strength  to  suffer  its  decrees. 

"  Again  a  cloud  dark,  and  heavy,  is  gathering  crrer  the  brows  of  some  whose 
lips  have  vainly  essayeid  to  smile;  for  the  bitter  tear  of  anguish  forces  its 
irresistible  course  from  a  fountain  of  grief  which,  ye  say,  never,  never,  may  be 
staunched.  They  are  the  visible  groans  of  a  breken  heaxt.  My  tear  refuses  not 
to  mingle  with  yours.  Ye  weep  for  your  dead.  Woe  to  Hie  frozen  heart  whicdi 
can  lay  its  dead  within  a  tearless  grwve !  Weep  on ;  for  your  tears  will  ease  your 
burdened  hearts,  which  have  cares  and  duties  yet  left  them  in  the  world,  but  which 
cannot  well  be  fulfilled  until  the  heart  be  lightened  of  its  load ;  weep  on,  and  let 
your  ^ef  exhaust  itself  in  nature's  tears ;  bat  weep  not  for  ever.  For  you  too 
there  is  hope."  The  speaker  pointed  upwards — the  first  star  of  evening  appeared 
in  the  sky. 

The  tumult  which  had  arisen  was  for  a  season  quelled.  Industry  brightened 
faces  hitherto  darkened  by  disoentent  and  gleomy  forebodings.  Enthusiastie 
daring  dazzled  more  rarely,  but  persoverance  dally  gained  fresh  triumphs.  The 
world  began  to  wear  a  new  aspect,  the  face  of  things  was  chang^ ;  and  men  were 
heard  to  say  that  time  might  proi^e  ibe  pnMUses  of  ho^  most  fully  true,  and 
that  the  calamities  which  had  issaed  fresi  Pandora's  t>ox  tat  the  torment  of  numkind 
might  yet  be  forgotten. 

Mabca. 
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An  angel -sent  on^high  ^hest 

From  heaven's  eternal  throne. 
Athwart  the  void,  'twizt  heaven  and  qpace, 

With  hasty  wing*had  flown. 
(For  oh,  'twere  dreary  lingering ! 

Ko  Hvmg  diape  is  there, 
Nor  siknftiixng  of  lifeless  form, 

God's  wtMUngto  deelaw.) 

Then  fassed««aiid  Ibosn  adlant  ovbs 

Where  thoughtful  plasiets  ^mr, 
With  slonrer^MBso,  yisfc  witli  wing 

As  steady,  tho' .  morv  «Low. 
So  journeyed ;  till  amidst  those  stars 

Nighest  SRff  ^dsMssttng  *world. 
And  stUl  the  ai^gd's  wing  sped  en, 

Unsla^sned  and  inif\u:led. 


Tkos,  till  thedafapt  cDb  ^mm^mmiy 

The  spirit  joumiMred  oil, 
Gazing  witk^«hoB|plMllovc  an«U, 

Tho*  lingering  nawope* 
For  he,  who  speeds  on  heaven's  behest^ 

9^00  IMtly  inflry -not  «tay. 
But  steii8ify,<ste«aUy  hold  faisMOiiQrae, 

Still  ottj  aw^y,'«iv^y. 

The  falB#  islM  I  wttmimmSj^t^dmmr 

The  spirit^^^gadl  1pm  vWh, 
When,  toUs  sautMaagTlJiaw  mtiimd 

A  brothn^  fuilM  by. 

12 
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*  TwM  like  the  iUppine  of  a  wing 

That  ^eatlj  kined  ue  air ; 
The  spirit  gluioed  aside  to  see — 

A  filling  star  was  there ! 

Kot  lightly  may  God's  angel  stay ! 

Bapid,  as  hasty  thought, 
The  angel  turned  his  wing  aside. 

As  tho'  the  task  he  wrought 
Had  been  some  light  and  tnyial  thing, 

Unworthy  too  much  heed, 
And  towards  yon  falling  pUuiet  hied 

With  all  a  seraph's  ^eed ; 

And  caught  it,  ere  within  the  sphere 

So  hordering  on  our  world, 
That  if  'twere  touched,  on,  headlong  on. 

And  down  the  star  were  hurled ; 
Just  caught  it  ere  'twas  aU  too  late 

Its  downward  course  to  stay, 
And  bore  it  hack  to  where  it  hung 

Upon  the  verge  of  day. 

Thus  done,  again  upon  his  course 

With  God's  command  careered, 
UntH,  within  his  sight  once  more 

Our  Taried  earth  appeared ; 
When,  lo !  there  seemed  his  brilliant  plumes 

Some  hurrying  thing  to  ffrase — 
That  wild  star  rushing  swiiuy  by 

Just  caught  lus  holy  gaze. 

Kot  lightly  may  God's  angel  stay ! 

Fair  mercy  rade  him  speed 
T'o'ertake  tne  ftlling  star  and  bear 

It  home — a  weighty  deed. — 
'Twas  done — and  on  the  watcher  flew, 

With  stronger,  swifter  flight. 
(To  'fill  a  work  of  holy  deed 

Makes  angel  hearts  more  light.) 

Swift  was  his  flight— yet  still  delayed ; 

Yon  wandering  star  once  more, 
Upon  the  wings  of  waywardness, 

Towards  our  dark  planet  bore. 
A  shade  came  o'er  the  angel's  face — 

It  could  not  be  of  ire, 
Kor  grief,  or  what,  we  may  not  tell. 

Bedims  Ms  holy  fire. 

Solemn  and  swift;,  with  wing  untired. 

Did  he  retrace  ms  road. 
Nor  dread,  for  lingering  tkutf  to  meet 

The  anger  of  his  God. 
But  more  than  thrice  permits  not  God 

His  messenger  to  stay, 
Kor  linger,  for  his  erring  son. 

Upon  his  holy  way. 

Thrice  had  he  &llen— and  thrice  restored — 

God's  love,  tho'  boundless  stUl, 
Permits  not  to  his  herald  power 

Longer  to  slight  his  wiU. 
Thii  kmw  the  star ;  and  yet  his  eye 

Has  wildly  tuned  bebw, 
Tho'  plaoed  abore,  fiur,  tar  aboye 

Our  dazk  earth's  darker  woe. 
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There  puied  another  tratoher  while 

The  former  last  ddayed, 
He  gpoke,  in  soft  and  wamiog  Toiee, 

«  Why  hast  thou,  brother,  stayed  ?" 
Spohe  not  the  angel,  but  he  showed 

The  wand'ring  star  the  while ; 
And  on  the  brother-spirit  passed. 

And  passed  with  holy  smile. 

Then  on,  on,  on,  with  lightning's  speed, 

The  former  winged  fau  wav. 
Nor  stayed  to  see  all  loyely  tmngs, 

Around  his  path  that  lay. 
More  swift,  the  guilty  thing  of  lig^t 

Its  holy  chain  bereft, 
Its  home  of  glory,  in  the  skies 

On  guilty  errand  left 

Hepassed  before  the  angel's  path, 

(How  swiftly  crime  careers ! ) 
And  as  he  falls,  a  demon's  smile 

Within  his  eye  appears. 
That  smile  was  towards  the  angel  turned 

In  scorn  and  bitter  pride ; 
Unmoyed,  unchafed  by  wrath,  on,  on. 

The  heayenly  herald  hied. 

Tet  one  soft  glance  'twas  not  a  tear 

(For  angels  do  not  weep) — 
Fell  on  the  erring  star,  as  on 

It  hurried  down  the  steep, 
And  thought  spoke  deeply  in  his  heart. 

While  to  his  God  a  prayer 
Implored  that  he  would  guide  him  still 

With  the  Great  Fathers  care.  Mabca. 
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CHAPTEK  VII. 

THE   GBAHAH8  OF  HAITOYBB-BQITABB. 

The  fiunilj  of  mj  brother-in-law,  Gbaiham,  consisted  of  his  wife  and 
their  two  children.  Mr.  Ghraham  was  an  East  India  Director,  and 
had  made  a  large  fortune*  He  was  also  a  gentleman  by  birth  and 
education^ — a  man  of  the  world, — and  a  large-hearted,  generous, 
eyery  way  satisfiietoiy  fellow.  He  never  disappointed  your  expeo- 
tations ;  he  waa  always  equal  to  himself.  I  never  knew  a  man  to 
whom  I  was  not  attached  in  particular  whom  I  liked  so  much  in 
generaL  I  found  bim  good  at  all  times ;  and  best  where  "  men  most 
do  congregate.'*  He  was  made  for  society ;  and  his  house  in  Hano- 
Ter-squaie  was  a  pleasant  place,  especiall;^  to  one  who,  like  myself, 
was  Vtnfamt  de  la  maiton.  He  had  a  gemal,  sunny  presence,  which 
shed  its  light  and  warmth  over  all  who  came  within  his  sphere.  He 
was  my  ia(Ml  of  a  prosperous  Englishman.  His  health  was  good, 
his  temper  was  good,  his  manners  were  good,  his  fortune  was  good — 
he  himself  was  better  than  ail  these  good  things  together,  and  he 
looked  as  good  as  he  was. 

His  wife  suited  him  well ;   and  though  she  was  my  own  sister,  I 
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naj  perhaps  be  allowed  to  aaj  tliail  slie  wwan  admirable  woman  in 
her  way.  She  loved  ber  husband  and  nerer  dreamed  of  an  opposition 
to  his  will.  She  waa  a  kind-hearted  woman  ^  her  character  was 
perhaps  a  little  darkened  in  colour,  a  little  hardened,  hj  long  ex- 
posure to  the  hot  sun  of  the  world,  but  it  was  not  rotted  at  the 
core ;  it  was  fresh  and  sefEod  everywhere  but  on  the  surface ;  the 
taint  of  worldliness  was  but  skin  deep  in  her  case.  Some  readers 
may  doubt  the  accuracy  ct  tbia  statanesit,  believkig  that  no  woman 
ean  live  much  in  the  world  witbont  becoming  worldly  to  a  greater 
extent.  I  am  inclined  to  think  differently.  When  a  woman's  heart 
and  imagination  are  filled — when  she  has  a  husband  whom  she  loves 
and  is  proud  of — and  children,  who  are  as  much  if  not  more  to  her 
than  her  husband — you  may  place  her  in  the  midst  of ''  all  the  pomps 
and  vanities,"  all  the  distractions  and  temptations  of  fashionable 
society,  with  tolerable  certainiy  that  she  will  not  be  corrupted  by 
them.  It  may,  as  I  said  before,  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Graham,  it  may 
harden  the  cbaracter  a  little  and  give  a  tinge  of  bronze  to  it ;  but, 
whenever  you  have  an  opportunity  of  getting  really  below  the  surface 
of  such  a  woman  of  the  world,  you  will  find  the  wife  and  the  mother, 
the  genuine  woman — soft-hearted,  right-minded,  open-handed.  But 
it  is  not  safe  for  the  woman  upon  whose  head  or  heart  you  might 
write  "  Unfurnished  Lodgjngs  to  be  let " — it  is  not  safe  for  such  a 
one  to  run  through  a  career  of  worldliness.  How  many  there  are 
of  the  one  sort  and  how  many  of  the  other,  at  the  present  time, 
hurrying  in  and  out  among  the  booths  of  Yanity  Fair,  I  leave  it  to 
the  ladies  themselves  and  Mr.  Thackeray  to  decide. 

Of  my  nephew,  Hugh  Graham,  I  shall  not  saY  much,  as  he  will 
have  ample  opportunity  of  spealdng  for  himaelL  I  don't  think  I 
erer  understood  Hugh  properly — (his  mother  used  to  say  so  with  a 
tinge  of  bitterness) — asd  I  eonfoss  that- 1  never  thoroughly  liked 
him.  As  far  as  regards  the  outward  man,  little  fault  could  be  found 
with  Comet  Graham  of  the  Guards.  He  was  one  of  the  handsomest 
young  men  about  town,  and  he  knew  it.  He  was  of  an  indolent, 
pleasure-loving  nature.    To 

*^  S«(m'  ddights  and  livo  lab«rioii»  ^s  " 

wvold  not  have  suited  Huiab's  views  of  liie  at  all.  Bv«n'  at  a  boy  ho 
appreciated  the  luxurieaof  his  pomtion  at  more  than  their  fhll  value; 
aM  before  he  was  twenty  he  mid  acquired  a  pretty  ttim  ftor  eiq^nee 
wlueh  sometimee  made  the  easiest  of  fathers  feel  a  little  tmeanneea. 
BiBt.he  generally  consoled  himself  with  the  refiejcticMi*  that  Htigh  was 
rery  young  yet-^that  it  was  impossible,  and  not  exactty  desirable,  to 
put ^d  heads  npoiF young  shoulders;  that  he  w«s  aequainted  wii^ 
ai»  extravagant  set  of  young  fi^ows  just  now^  who  did  net  seem  to 
hafte*  mueh  in  them,  out  th«t'  Hugb  had  great  natural  wemm^  and 
wovid  get  tired  of  them  idl  before  long.  And  then*  be  would  vemon^ 
alnte  with  fiugli  upon  the  fbUy  of  spending  mone?  as  he  did,  and 
end  by  paying  the  latest  bateh  of  bills  which  eaoumDefed  the  young" 
g(mt)iman'»  toilette^table. 

Bis  sister  Iffkabeth  was  generalTy  the  mediator*  on  these  oe«asien0< 
It  miurt  have  been  a  bitter  ouarrel,  indeed,  which  my  nieee  'E^tsBheiAi 
eould  not  adjust.  She  had  sterling  (I  had  well  nigh  said  maaniy) 
aense^,  and  womnnly  tact  and  delicaeyi    She  uaderstood  her  &tber 
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thoroogUj,  And  had  ffreftt  inflaenoe  over  him,  aa  many  only  i^f^Ar 
ton  have  OTer  their  fathera.  Between  Graham  and  EUzaWth,  ivM- 
pandfintlj  oi  the  strong  oatunil  bond-  of  affdetioa,  there  existed  a 
mutual  rotpeot  and  esteem,  founded  upoa  a  knowledge  of  eaeh  other'e 
character.  I  never  saw  a  woman  who  united  so  much  quickxieaa  of 
a|iprehenaion  and  correctnees  of  judgment  aa  SUzabeth.  There  waa 
nothing  lieht,  flippant,  or  auperficial  about  her.  After  contijHiiQg  to 
be  a  cbila — a  very  intelligent^  candid,  and  simple-hearted  child-^up 
to  a  period  when  other  young  ladies  are  thinking  seriously  of  lovess 
and  establishments,  £liaab^h  seemed  to  change  almost  suddenly 
iato  a  woman — passing  over  the  state  of  girlhood  altogether.  I  dp 
not  know  whether  this  will  tell  for  or  against  her  with  my  readera; 
I  only  know  that  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  so,  and  that  there  was  no 
afieototion  about  the  thing ;  for  nevto  was  there  a  human  being  more 
ftee  from  afi^tation  than  Elizabeth  Graham. 

As  a  woman,  iSisabeth  retained  much  of  her  childish  simplicity 
amd  candour,  while  her  intellectual  faculties  (and  some  moral  quali- 
ties, particidarly  steadiness  of  will)  were  quickened  and  magnified 
twenty-fold.  She  was  very  weU  educated  for  a  woman,  ana  as  a 
very  young  one  she  loved  nothing  better  than  intellectual  exerciae, 
fte^uent^  prefegrring  to  stay  and  listen  to  a  conversittion  between  her 
father,  myself,  and  her  grave  cousin  Leonards  to  gpiog,  with,  har 
motbw  and  Mildred,  or  some  other  girl,  to  a  brilliant  ball.  8kQ  took 
na  credit  to  herself  fot  this ;  saying  on  one  oeoasion,  when  oompU-  . 
aaiited  on  the  superiority  of  her  taste, 

'*  There*  ift  no  merit  in  my  staying  away  from  this  balL  I  lose 
iMlhing ;  I  renouiM^  no  gratification.  If  I  were  handsome,  now, 
tad  much  admired,  as  Mildred,  for  example,  it  is  likely  that  I  should 
ha  as  eager  to  ^  aa  other  girls  are.  Tnere  is  more  pride  than  wia- 
4pm  in  my  staying  awav,  I  believe." 

I  always  thought  that  Elizabeth  herseli^  and  the  Grahams*  ac- 

r'ntanees  in  general,  wkderrated  her  personal  attractions.  Probably 
latter  mistake  was  a  consequence  of  the  former ;  for  there  axe 
few  worldly  maxims  truer  than  this,  that  you  will  generally  be  taken 
in  society  at  your  own  valuation.  If  mj  niece  had  heeded  this 
maxim,  and  also  that  notable  Parisian  one,  which  declares  of  women 
^^'qu^onse  rAJTJoUe  femms**  (which  is,  I  believe,  true  enough  in  the 
main  everywhere,  and  especially  true  in  Paris),  she  might  have  set 
up  for.  a. beauty.  She  had  a  very  fine  bust  and  beautiful  anns*-^ 
ateikix^ly  noble  head,  gracefully  set  on  her  shoulders  and  adorned 
iriith  a  profusion  of  black  hair,  or  hair  that  on  an  English  head  is 
called  black;  her  face  was  too  broad,  and  her  features  were  too 
ifiegular,  to  be  caUed  beautiful ;  but  the  month  was  good,  and  the 
ayes  aiod  brow  were  roiignifioent;  her  complexion  was  clear  oai 
IMde,  neither  dark  nor  fair.  To  an  artistic  eye  it  was  efiective,  parr 
licnlarly  by  lamp-light  when  its  want  of  bloom  was  not  perceived*^ 
it  suited  the  serene  and  intellectual  expression  of  the  lace.  X3iEa» 
bath's  only  personal  defect,  in  my  eyes,  was  being  too  short ;— ^such 
a.head  and  bust  required  a  taller  figure*  Still  I  have  known  women, 
with  fewer  natural  advantages,  exercise  the  metUr  of  jolie  femtf^ 
▼eiQrr  successfully.  She>  however,  wanted  that  motive,  to  turn  every 
adifantage  to  the  best  aocount,  whioh  animates  the  efibrts  of  so  many 
ladies  in  that  mMier.  She  was  absolutely  indifferent  to  the  adnoration 
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of  men,^  ThiB  fltripped  her  at  once  of  all  tbe  pretl^ mnanJeneg,  the 
insmuating  ealinerte,  the  timid  consciousness,  the  thousand  little  aim 
of  graces,  some  natural,  some  affected,  with  which  women  attract 
the  attention  and  often  gain  the  lore  of  men.  There  was  an  on- 
oonsciousness — a  perfect  freedom,  a  want  of  pretty  embarraasment 
and  timiditj  in  Ebzabeth's  manners  to  our  sex,  which  we  do  not  like 
in  a  woman.  There  was  nothing  bold,  forward,  or  disrespectful  in 
it ;  it  was  simply  uncomplimentary  to  a  man's  desire  of  causing  a 
flutter  in  a  young  girl's  heart,  ft  said  as  plainly  as  possible — '^  I 
haye  not  the  remotest  idea  of  entertaining  a  fS&ncy  for  you.*'  Moat 
men  like  to  belieye  that  they  could  make  an^  woman  they  please  in 
loye  with  them,  if  they  choose  to  try.  Elizabeth's  manner,  quite 
unintentionally  on  her  part,  gaye  a  slight  wound  to  the  yanity  of 
almost  eyenr  man  she  spoke  to ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  she  waa 
not  much  liked  or  admired  by  young  men,  or  these  entre  let  dewt 
age9  who  are  still  harder  judges.  They  called  her  **  short,"  "  dumpy," 
" stout,"— " she  wanted  elegance,"  "she  wanted  softness," — ^"lier 
head  was  too  large," — "her  nose  was  too  short," — "  she  looked  like 
a  woman  cut  in  stone," — "  she  was  anything  but  pretty," — ^"  there 
was  nothing  taking  about  her," — "she  was  so  unimpressible," — 
'^  she  was  a  great  deal  too  clever," — ^"  the  last  woman  on  earth  a  man 
would  fill!  in  loye  with." 

Ab  these  opinions  preyailed  pretty  generally  among  the  men,  the 
women  were  fair  ana  charitable  in  vaxsa  judgments.  They  could 
afford  to  speak  of  the  beauty  of  those  eyes  which  could  not  inspire 
loye,  and  of  the  lips  which  had  no  charm ;  and  they  would  remon- 
strate yety  seriously  with  their  admirers,  and  smile  at  the  severe  and 
satirical  observations  which  these  remonstrances  elicited.  On  this 
account,  and  because  Elizabeth  was  really  amiable  to  them,  most 
women  liked  her.  In  my  opinion  fbut  then  I  confess  that  Elizabeth 
was  a  great  favourite  with  me)  the  ladies  were  in  the  right,  and  my  niece 
was  much  nearer  being  handsome  than  being  plain ;  and  the  gentle* 
men  would  have  thou£;ht  so  too  had  she  bestowed  upon  them  the 
sweet  affectionate  smiles  which  she  has  so  often  bestowed  upon  me^ 
and  others  near  and  dear  to  her. 

Elizabeth  was  certainly  not  of  a  passionate  nature ;  but  a  person 
capable  of  firmer  and  stestdier  affection  I  have  seldom  known.  She 
was  not  apt  to  like  suddenly ;  but  when  she  did  like  any  one,  it  waa 
not  easy  to  effiu»  the  liking ;  it  was  the  same  with  her  mslikes.  And 
she  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal  either  the  one  or  the  other.  I  use  the 
words  like  ana  dislike  advisedly  ;  because,  as  she  used  to  say,  "  such 
strong  feelings  as  love  and  hatred  did  not  agree  with  her  constitution, 
except  in  the  case  of  her  father  and  mother  and  Hugh  and  Vnde 
Seymour.  She  had  leamta  4%  love  them  before  she  knew  the  meaning 
of  the  word,  and  there  was  ao  difficulty  about  it  now— custom,  she 
supposed,  had  given  it  a  properlr  of  easiness ;  but,  really,  to  under* 
take  to  love  twenty  other  people,  it  was  more  than  she  could  con* 
sdentiously  venture  to  do.'  She  avoided  saying  such  things  in  the 
presence  of  professed  philanthropists,  either  because  she  did  not  like 
to  ruffle  their  prejudices,  or  because  she  did  not  wish  to  listen  to 
their  arguments  upon  the  propriety  of  loving  all  the  world.  To  these 
last  she  would  probably  have  replied  that  "  she  believed  she  loved  aU 
mankind  quite  aa  well  as  all  mankind  loved  her.'*    She  exercised  the 
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Christian  virtue  of  charity  much  more  hiisely  than  she  professed  it. 
Besides,  she  never  would  converse  upon  nigh  topics,  especially  re- 
ligious ones,  except  with  persons  whom  she  knew  well.  She  thought 
these,  like  other  affairs  of  the  heart,  would  not  bear  chattering  about 
indiscriminately.  Though  she  had  been  at  a  fashionable  finishing 
school  for  a  year,  she  did  not  bring  a  single  undying  friendship  away 
with  her. 

Had  Elizabeth  ever  been  in  love  P  This  was  a  question  I  had  fre- 
quently asked  within  myself,  without  bein^  able  to  give  a  satisfactory 
answer.  She  had  had  proposab  of  marriage,  I  knew,  and  she  had 
declined  them  without  any  nesitation.  She  was  now  five-and-twentj 
and  had  no  acknowledged  suitor,  and  seemed  to  desire  none.  Ten 
^ears  before  I  had  ficmcied  that  her  cousin,  Baymond  Gastlefort,  was 
m  danger  of  fiilling  in  love  with  Elizabeth,  and  that  Elizabeth  was 
in  the  same  predicament  with  re^;ard  to  him ;  but  this  idea  laded 
away ;  and  some  time  afterwards  it  seemed  to  me  that  Leonard  was 
a  great  &vourite  with  her,  as  she  undoubtedly  was  with  him.  I  had 
several  times  thought  seriously  of  the  best  means  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  in  Leonard's  way  if  he  were  really  in  love  with  his  cousin* 
He  had  nothing  now  but  his  curacy  in  London,  and  looked  forward 
to  nothing  greater  hereafter  than  the  living  of  Femdale  when  his 
undo  Launcelot  should  be  translated  to  a  benefice  in  heaven.  How- 
ever,  I  had  the  good  sense  to  make  no  move  in  the  matter ;  and  at 
the  time  when  Eluabeth  paid  her  first  visit  to  Eemdale  I  became 
convinced  that  there  was  no  love  between  the  two,  though  there  was 
much  esteem  and  cousinlv  firiendship.  I  was  selfish  enough  to  begin 
to  hope  that  my  niece  might  be  reserved  for  single  blessedness  and 
the  rule  over  her  bachelor  uncle's  house. 

As  Elizabeth  had  not  a  dozen  bosom  friends,  and  no  lover,  she  had 
ample  time  for  cultivating  her  taste  and  talents.  Science  she  loved 
a  uttle  for  my  sake,  and  literature  she  loved  much  for  its  own ;  but 
music  she  loved  ''  abune  a'  thine,"  as  the  Scotch  ballad  has  it ;  and  to 
the  cultivation  of  that  art  she  devoted  much  of  her  time,  and  no  little 
of  the  money  which  her  generous  father  allowed  her.  It  was  her 
knowled£|e  and  quick  perception  in  musical  matters  which  led  to  her 
scheme  for  G-race  Bndgenorth's  education  as  a  professional  singer ; 
a  scheme  which  she,  at  least,  never  repented.  Elizabeth  was  any- 
thing but  a  fine  lady,  and  in  that  respect  was  the  reverse  of  her 
mother,  who  was  very  much  of  one. 

Mrs.  G-raham  was  a  charming  hostess,  and  contrived  that  her  house 
should  be  agreeable  to  all  the  friends  of  each  member  of  the  family. 
Elizabeth's  musical  and  literary  £riends  and  protegeSf  Hugh's  some- 
what fast  young  gentiemen,  Mr.  Grdbam's  mllumaire  slow  coaches 
and  practiod  men  of  the  world — political  and  social  respectabilities 
of  the  first  water — Mrs.  Graham's  own  chosen  set  of  fashionaUd 
Mends,  and  my  half-dozen  scientific  associates,  were  all  well  received 
in  Hanover  Square,  and  among  them  all  the  opinion  prevailed  that 
there  were  few  houses  in  London  so  pleasant  to  visit  at  as  that  of  the 
Grahams.  Eoreieners  and  artists  of  all  descriptions  felt  the  genial 
air  of  the  establishment,  and  were  surprised  to  mid  that  the  Grahams 
had  never  lived  abroach  ajid  were  thoroughly  English  in  heart  and 
mind. 
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OfiAPT£R  YUI. 

TKS     IKITIATIOir. 

'«Li&  is  short;*  Elizabeth,  and  "Art  is  lo^.'*  When  do  you 
mean  to  begin  Grace  Bridgenorth's  education 't  I  inquired  of  my 
nieee  one  ntoming,  aboot  a  fortnight  after  our  return  to  town* 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graham  were  at  Baden,  Hugh  was  yachtira  in  the 
Meditevraneon,  and  Eliiabeth  and  I  had  the  house  to  oiitse^^<ee4  I 
was  very  comfortable,  and  seldom  went  home  exce^  to-  sleefb 
Stizabetn  and  I  both  liked  to  be  in  London  together  during  the  dew 
aeascm,  and  we  always  managed  to  be  partieiuiurly  lively  then.  We 
had  time  to  enjoy  ourselres  in  unfashionable  plaoes  and  with  na* 
iuhionable  people.  We  had  been  doing  this  to  a  conaidesabl^  extent 
in  showing  the  town  to  the  young  Bridgenortha  since  our  letuoi 
fnttk  Femdale.  We  had  this  morning  sent  then  off  by  themscivee^ 
to  walk  about  the  streets  and  to  acknire  the  marrels  of  the  shop 
windows,  and  X  had  deitemiined  to  spend  the  day  with  my  nieoet 
We  had  been  practising  a  little  together,  for  I  drew  a  bow  tolenbly 
in  those  days^  and  when  Elizabeth  had  no  better  performer  at  hand 
my  violin  was  in  request.  At  the  conclusion  of  a  more  than  usually 
difficult  quick  movement  in  a  trio  by  Beethoven,  I  laid  down  my 
infltmment  and  began  to  pace  the  room  as  I  asked  the  question — 

'^  When  do  von  mean  to  besin  Gcaoe  BridgeiKNrth*s  education  ?  " 

^*  Wh^  p^i  think  it  is  fairiy  be^n.  She  la  leannng  a  greai  deal 
#verT  day.  The  new  world  in  which  she  finds  herself  is  better  tbm 
whole  colleges  of  instruetors  to  Grace.  Do  you  not  find  it  so  with 
her  brother  ? '' 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  dear.  I  did  not  refer  to  the  general  development 
«f  the  eirrs  faculties ;  of  course  no  intelligent  creature  could  come 
U>  London  for  a  week  and  see  as  much  of  the  glorious  place  aa 
Grace  and  her  brother  have  seen,  vrithout  taking  in  a  vast  amount  of 
new  ideas.  By  education,  I  meant  instruction  in  the  art  by  whioh 
•he  desires  to  earn  a  living.  Just  think  of  the  allegro  we  have  been 
playing,  and  tell  me  how  bug  it  will  be  before  Grace  will  be  aUe  to 
perform  it." 

'*  Perhi^  never.    We  will  ask  Herr  Beinhold.'* 

^Have  you  settled  anything  about  having  her  taught  P" 

^  No,  uncle ;  I  could  not  settle  that  until  Herr  BeinhoUl  is  at 
home  again.'* 

**WSen  do  ycm  expect  him  home? — Where  is  heP  Wot  with 
Hugh,  surely  ?  " 

iSizabeth  lauded.  "  Poor  Professor !  You  are  cruel,  unde,  even 
to  imagine  such  a  fate  for  the  wise  man — out  in  a  yacht  with  the 
aalliest  young  men  London  can  boast  of!  No!  He  liked  Hugh 
weU  enough  as  a  pupil  at  Bonn  "- 


**  Ptodon  me,  Eiiaabeth ;  Beinhold  liked  your  cousin  Bmnond 
d0  not  tUnk  he  liked  Hugh,  as  a  pupiL    But  where  u  the  nofessor  9 
and  when  is  he  coming  back  P 

^  He  is  at  Baden.  Pttna  and  mamma  persoaded  hi*i  to  so  witft 
iknea.  Or  rather,  I  shouU  say,  he  iom  at  Baden.  He  is  on  bistwagr 
iMMe,  and  will  be  here  toought. — ^Would  you  like  to  hear  the  letter 
I  had  from  him  this  morning  P  " 

"  Yes,  if  it  is  not  in  Gtennan.'* 
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«'  Oh !  Hcvr  Beiabold  prides  hinMelf  upooi  writtng  Ihftglifiih  bettor 
tiMai  mort  naiives.  I  would  rather  recetfe  an  epistle  from  htiB,  than 
one  firom  Addison  or  Pope." 

**  Ah !  you  are  prejudiced.  You  expeet  a  man  to  ioea»  aB  the  fine 
tiiii^  he  saar^  in  &  letter." 

"  I  ha?^  that  weakness.  However,  the  dear  Professor  always  says 
what  he  means ;  though  he  does  not  alwap  mean*  what  he  sajs  in 
SngMsh.    Lialen  to  this  characteristic  effusion.'* 

*''  R18P8CTSD  AiTD  xn*Bsinn>  Ladt, 

<*  Wkai  for  a  Mheme  ia  thk  wfaioh  you  commfunioate  to  me  ?  A  pcaaant  maidoB, 
joung  an4  &ir,  witk  a  voioe  u  a  aigutugale !  I  might  woU  know  if  yott  bdievo' 
man  nath  need  of  nothing  more  but  those  good  gifts  to  become  a  musician— a  tm» 
artist !  Touth,  beauty,  and  a  sweet  voice !  Yes,  truly;  more  is  required  than 
these  reiT  good  things.  Does  your  maiden  know  to  work  with  the  wnole  heart ; 
to  be  nMoest,  to  bo  patiast— to-kil!  herself—-"  (he  means,  explained  my  niece,  with 
a  anile»  ta  aniuAUaie  all  se 
love  and  admiration  which 
which  she  will  probably  fail  to  grow  great, 
yourself  well  what  is  that  you  do.  I  hasten  to  speak  with  you--«tron2  words  on 
this  sabject.  I  say  nothing  to  your  respected  parents,  only  that  1  shall  ratom  to 
liOsadoB.  to«monow«    I  am  weaiy  at  Baden. 

<<  I  cease  not  to  fear  concerning  you  and  your  peasant  maiden,  which-  yottt  bjit 
yonr  extraordinary  imagination,  will  have  to  bo  a  genius.  Tculy  women  who  have 
more  intelligence  than  the  generality  of  their  sex  distinguish  tnemselves  by  their 
foolish  actions.  I  am  almost  angry  against  yon.  But  let  me  once  see  and  hear  your 
wonderibl  emMri^.  U  she  MM'Sing  with  heart  and  oonseieBoe,'  I  will  toaoh  her 
mjwAif  aad  thus.yos.  wiU  sfeiU  find  helWul, 

<«>  Your  old  Piolesaor  and  affectionate  friend, 

"  Rbinhou)  C— ^." 

'^Hdpfnl!  Ofoouffso  he<will  help  ^i0«  in  any  mad  schme ^ou 
may  undertake,  although  he  can  see  at  a  glance  how  mad  it  is^  ^'  X 
exclaimed. 

Elizaheth  laughed  outright. 

''  Oky  yoa.iMan  to  say,"  I  aUsd, ''  that  Hetr  KeinheUl«M7«Lwys 
be  sure  of  a  companion  in  that  folly." 

"  Yes ;  but  my  laugh  jneattt.nsois  than  that.  I  thinks  unclfl,'  that 
Mat  BMhold  win  ety  AchyMimm$l  I  ov^  B^  Tm^l  I  ifhm  he 
hears  of  your  plan  for  Ealph ;  but  he  will  neverthoess  teach.  Kdipb 
att.the-  ph5r8iGal8flBflBaBSifor'Toitt  jusl^^  as^  certainly  as^  he>wiUf  teach 
G-race  music  for  me.  The  dear,  affectionate,  omniseieiit  matt!  I 
miss  him  quite  as  much  as  I. miss  papa. and  mamma;  amd  I*nii>  aare, 
nndef  yen  mnslmisa  hmk" 

''  1  confess  I  have  not  had  a  single  satisfactory  disiMKle  vMt  Wf 
eoe ssnca hehaabsen fivm  heme.  By  the  wa^  ^^iaaoeth^  can  I  go 
up  stairs  to  his  room  for  half  an  houjr<to  hare  1^  stnolrs  ?*' 

''  Yes,  my  daiviundec;  jon.can^go  thi»  mament  if  you'  l^BSk  The 
nxm  haa  hemk.  pie|)aaeiL:ia0'IStrr  BeinMd  thi»  moraHig;  lie^may 
^usmie  befoQwdiltteesi'* 

I  eeuld  xMifc'. get  •  thrsiiflb  the  moTmng  without  a  cigar*  and^  sa  I 
went  up  stairs  to  ileinhold^».rooinj  It  was « plain  bat  cemfortalbki 
^lartmen^iOA  Idieatiie^  floor,  oeinbining  the  aeeemmodsAiosis  of  a 
study  and  a  sleeping-room.  Well-filled  boolteases'ootorod  more  tha» 
half  thi»wnil8^jMiditiie<otherUfwae  oeci^d  with  varione  sorts  of 
German  pipes,  pistols,  swords  and  walking-stieks.  la  one'cemer  lay 
his  yioloncello  case,  and  close  beside  it  was  a  small  pianoforte  of'O^r- 
matt  mam&otusa    One  window  wastooevpied  by  a  good^ized-  tele- 
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scope  and  its  stand ;  another  had  the  lower  half  darkened,  and  an 
easel  stood  before  it.  Before  the  third  window  was  a  writing  table, 
and  on  either  side  of  it  an  easy  chair. 

I  threw  myself  into  one  of  these,  and  lie;htin^  mj  cigar  I  began 
to  lose  all  the  serious  thoughts  which  had  been  invading  my  mind ; 
and  as  my  eyes  watched  the  waving  of  the  dusty  tree»tops  in  the 
square  below,  I  called  up  a  vision  of  a  fair  woman  and  offered  a 
tnbute  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Walter  Saleigh  in  the  form  of  a 
panegrric  on  tobacco.  How  long  I  remained  in  this  half  dreamy 
state  1  know  not ;  but  when  mr  cigar  was  burnt  out  I  turned  from 
the  open  window  to  light  another,  and  then  for  the  first  time  per- 
ceived  I  was  not  alone.  Some  one  was  sitting  in  the  other  easy  chair, 
opposite  to  me,  smoking  a  long  pipe  with  calm  energy.  He  was  a 
liuige  bony  man,  with  strongly-marked  features  and  penetrating  grey 
ej^es.  His  skin,  in  youth,  must  have  been  very  fair — now,  in  middle 
life,  it  was  the  colour  of  parchment ;  and  his  once  fair  hair  was  half 
silvered  over.  It  fell  in  disorder  about  his  shoulders,  from  beneath 
a  dusty  travelling  cap,  and  his  wrapping-coat  was  well  powdered 
with  dust.  Keinhold  always  reminded  me  of  the  words  once  applied 
to  Coleridge, 

"  The  noticeable  man  with  lai:ge  grey  eyes." 

I  thought  them  especially  suited  to  him  at  the  present  moment.  As 
he  sat  observing  me,  I  could  not  avoid  a  slight  demonstration  of 
Buiprise  at  his  sudden  appearance.  He  merely  bent  his  head  slowly 
and  smoked  on. 

^'  Does  anybody — does  Elizabeth  know  you  have  returned  ?"  I 
asked. 

Ainin  he  bent  his  head. 

**  Did  you  have  a  pleasant  ioumey  ?" 

A  movement  of  the  eye-orows  and  shoulders  was  an  emphatic 
answer  in  the  negative. 

**  Did  you  leave  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gbaham  well  ?" 

A  wave  of  the  hand  and  a  motion  of  the  head  indicated  clearly 
that  they  were  in  good  health. 

''  You  have  returned  home  sooner  than  you  expected  in  consequence 
of  a  letter  from  my  niece  ?" 

A^un  he  bent  his  head  in  affirmation. 

'^  X  ou  disapprove  of  her  wish  to  educate  this  young  girl  for  a  pro- 
fessional  singer  ?" 

A  frown,  a  rapid  nod  of  the  head  and  a  tremendous  puff  of  smoke 
spoke  volumes  of  disapprobation. 

**  What  do  vou  say  to  my  attempting  a  similar  thing  P" 

<^  Der  Tnffel !"  the  words  came  forth  from  his  deep  chest  as  if 
from  a  cavern,  and  for  a  moment  the  pipe  was  moved  from  his  lips. 

I  smiled.    "  "NLj  protege  is  the  girl's  orother;  Beinhold,  the  youth 
is  a  genius.    He  will  become  a  groat  man." 

*  It  rains  geniuses  in  your  sky,"  was  the  reply  in  as  good  English 
as  one  would  wish  to  hear. 

"  Nay,  you  must  see  the  youth  before  you  decide  against  him." 

**  I  mow  all  about  him." 

"You?" 

**  Yes.   He  is  amiller's  son  and  will  not  grind  com.    Bather  would 
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he  break  stones  and  dig  in  the  earth  for  the  hidden  treasure  of 
knowledge.'* 

**  How  could  you  know  this  ?" 
^  Does  not  your  niece  call  me  AU-hnowing  p" 
''  She  has  told  you  about  my  scheme  as  well  as  about  her  own  P" 
I  inquired. 

**  I^o.  She  has  not  written  to  me  of  the  young  man ;  and  I  knew 
what  she  had  to  tell  me  of  the  maiden  before  I  had  her  letter.  I 
know  more  than  she  has  told  —  than  she  can  tell  me,  of  Ghraoe 
Bridgenorth." 

^  What  do  you  know  ?"  I  asked  with  curiosity,  not  unmixed  with 
dread ;  for  Bemhold  had  the  credit  of  knowing  more  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  than  ordinary  folk. 

"  What  do  you  know  of  Grace  Bridgenorth  ?  "  I  asked. 
'^  That  she  is  very  fair  and  is  sixteen  years  old ; — ^that  she  has  a 
fine  voice  and  a  true  woman's  heart.    That  your  friend  the  pastor  of 
the  valley  loves  her  as  his  own  child.    That  her  mother  will  die  if 
the  girl  come  to  dishonour." 

I  could  not  repress  my  curiosity  now. 

'*  You  know  somewhat  of  Mrs.  "bridgenorth  ?  "  I  asked  eagerly. 
Agrin  he  bent  his  head  in  silent  affirmation  and  smoked  on. 
''  What  do  vou  know  P  "  I  asked,  at  lens^h. 
^  That  she  has  been  very  much  in  your  thoughts  of  late." 
**  I  confess  it.    But  how  could  vou  know  that  P  " 
He  smiled  grimly.    Presently  he  removed  his  pipe  from  his  lips, 
and  said  gravely — 

''  It  is  not  good,  my  friend,  to  think  much  of  a  fair  wife  who  does 
not  love  her  husband — ^not  good  even  for  a  philosopher." 
I  stared  at  hun  half  angruy ; — ^then  I  subsided  into  a  laugh. 
''  Like  other  German  necromancers  you  are  too  wise,  Beinhold.    I 
will  not  dispute  your  j^owers  of  thous^ht-reading  and  clairvoyance, 
but  you  must  not  see  in  my  heart  wnat  does  not  exist  there.    I 
never  thought  for  a  moment  of  being  in  love  with  Mrs.  Bridgenorth." 
^'I  did  not  say  you  thought  about  it.    There  is  small  danger  when 
a  man  thinht  about  falling  in  love.    You  are  not  in  much  peril  now, 
Seymour — ^thank  my  clairvoyance  and  also  my  clair-parlanee  for 
that." 

There  was  a  queer  expression  on  his  face,  somewhat  between  a 
smile  and  a  sneer,  as  he  resumed  his  pipe.  We  both  smoked  on  in 
silence  for  several  minutes,  during  which  time  I  felt  enraged  with 
my  companion,  yet  I  could  not  refrain  from  asking  him  another 
question. 

"  As  you  know  every  thing— even  in  a  remote  village  that  you 
have  scarcely  heard  of— perhaps  you  can  tell  me  why  &s.  Bri^e- 
north  is  so  prondP  " 

^'  Because  she  dreads  to  be  humbled — and  because  she  would  con- 
ceal  her  suffering/' 

''  Humbled !   Has  she  done  am^hing  which  should  humiliate  her  ?  " 
He  paused,  drew  a  long  whiff  of  smoke,  looked  at  me  earnestly, 
and  then  said — 

^  Yes.    This  is  in  confidence." 

I  bowed.    "  Can  the  cause  of  her  suffering  be  removed  P  " 

**  Not  unless  you  could  give  her  a  draught  of  the  fabled  Lethe. 
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Let  us  talk  no  store  of  Iier.  Her  eon  Biiph  is  a  pur^iaufdejl, 
fitrong-braiued  ^outh.  ¥ou  feel  already  as  a  Mher  to  mm.  Ik^  A0t 
make  his  pursuit  of  knowledge  too  e»y.  Lot  hia  fight  «ad  e^faer 
his  own  difficulties.'* 

'^  I  intend  to  do  so.  But  tell  me — bas  be  a  «paiic  of  ike  MCred 
fire  within  him  ?     And  the  girl — ^will  she  ever  become  an  ivttJit  ?** 

Herr  Seinhold  had  smoked  out  his  pipe.  His  rose  firom  his  seat, 
knocked  out  the  ashes  into  the  grate  and  bun^  op  the  fipe  befot^tie 
.seemed  to  notice  my  i^uestions.     But  I  knew  be  had  keasd  tkem. 

''  You  ask  things  now  which  I  cannot  answer  without  eipecuBSnt, 
jKasoo  and  proof.    I  go  to  mske  an  investigation." 

''  You  cannot  tell  whether  my  friends  Hilph  amd  fiwarmirr  drtrtartd 
to  become  greaf  in  science  and  art  ?  Your  eiairvoyanoe  liuia  y#ii 
now?'' 

« It  does.  I  ^o  now  to  examine  nature  with  my  best  attemtiini.  I 
have  promised.  Will  you  come  with  me  to  y^ur  nieea's  pwiourP 
Dhe  young  people  are  with  her  thene." 

During  the  last  few  words  the  professor  had  made  a  slight  altera- 
tion in  his  costume. 

"He  is  more  eccentric  than  ev«r !"  I  thought,  as  we  descended 
the  stairs  together.  ''But  it  is  wonderful  the  way  in  which  he 
seems  to  know  everytliing.  Will  he  frighten  the  Bridgenoitiis  by 
his  odd  manners,  I  wonder  P" 

I  need  not  have  given  roybelf  any  apprekenrions  on  6bat  soere. 
We  BO  sooner  entex«d  the  room,  where  Etizabeth  sad  the  Bridge- 
norths  were  conversing  together  about  the  things  they  bad  observed  * 
in  •  their  walk,  than    the  grave,  st;em4oofcfaig  professor  becakne  a 
different  man. 

He  aazed  at  the  brother  and  sister  eiBneatly  for  aminttie,  and  I 
heard  hun  murmur — "  Aeh  Cbtt ! — Scbaa-^wuBdariich  schaat-^Die 
arme !" 

But  he  suppressed  his  ematioo^  and  sealing  himself  ^quietly  beside 
EUzabeth  he  glided  naturally  ixibo  the  oonv^rsation.  Hiii  fnaTiMffr 
was  so  kind,  so  friendly,  so  little  pretending  osaasusuog,  that  both 
B.dph  and  Grace  seemed  to  feel  no  restraint  in  bis  piestaee.  They 
talked  freely  of  their  impressions,  and  be  told  them  amiiSM^g  and 
entertaining  anecdotes.  The  morning  passed  away — we  dined-HUld 
the  evening  was  far  advanced,  yet  Bamhold  had  not  laaAs  any  asaani- 
nation  of  our  proteget.  Both  iSizabeth  and  I  were  anxiouB  that  iie 
should  do  so.    At  lez^h  I  heard  him  «ay  to  Sajpb,*— 

^'  You  wish  to  become  a  geolctgist,  I  hear." 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply,  uttered  in  a  timid  tone. 

"Are  you  afraid  of  anything — the  leagth  of  time  seoeesary^^he 
want  of  money  and  knowledge — ^and  beginning  late  in  Itfa  ?  " 

^'  No,  Sir."  And  I  marked  the  colour  on  the  boy 'a  aheak,.4uid'4ihe 
light  in  his  eye.  ''No,  Sir,  imtw  that  I aaiaIiS«idan, andean ^t 
at  books,  I  fear  nothing." 

<'  Nothiag--^nat  even  £ukre  P" 

"No,flir.    Why  should  IMF" 

*'ltight,  right!  Give  me  your  hand,  my  son.  Nasr Jet^m hava- 
some  music.  Elizabeth,  will  you  'siug  ariui  4ne-^4i4faio  ?  B^re  is 
sometfaine  of  H^iydn.  It  will  suit^  taste  of  Jfiss  BlMgaaoTth. 
Coma  ana«taiid  by  me^  young  Ja4y." 
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Ofvoe  sprang  glidly  to  his  ride,  a*  ke  inproiiMd  «  sweet  prelude 
to  the  duet  between  Adam  and  Sre  in  the  "  OreatioQ.^' 

!thej  sang,  and  I  watched  Grace  as  she  listened.  There  was 
music  in  her  fitee  too ;  but  she  stood  motionless,  and  I  feared  that 
the  Pfofessor  eould  have  no  idea  of  the  pleasiuw  Ae  felt.  But  it 
was  not  so. 

"Tou  love  that  music!  '*  he  said,  gently  turning  towvrds  her,  at 
the  end  of  the  kst  cadence. 

''  Tes.    It  ie  aweet  and  beautiful." 

^  I  suppose  jou  have  ao  hope  of  ever  being  aUe  to  sing  such 
music,''  he  asked,  with  a  furtive  upward  glance  towards  her  fiwe. 

"Why  not?"  was  the  unhesitating  reply.  "I  have  a  voice.  It 
is  only  to  learn  the  right  method  of  singing — and  that  is  the 
greatest  pleasiue  in  life." 

"  Do  you  think  you  could  teach  yourself  to  sing  that  ?  " 

"  Tes,  if  I  might  go  my  own  way  to  work." 

"  You  shall  not  go  your  own  way,  my  dear ;  2  will  put  you  in  the 
best  way  to  become  a  real  musidan." 

Grace  caught  his  hands  for  a  moment,  and  then  burst  into  tears. 

He  patted  her  shoulder,  and  whispered  kindly,  "Be  always  % 
good,  h%ie  girl,  and  I  will  ensure  vour  becoming  a  eood  artist.  Ilere 
is  your  brother,  too ; — ^he  will  be  all  that  he  wishes,  I  believe.  Come 
here,  fialph.  Kow  listen  to  an  old  man,  both  of  you.  Life  is  no 
idle  play  tor  you  two,  but  a  grand  career  of  beautiml  development. 
Begm  this  night  to  prepare  for  it  ;-^ubdiie  all  pride  and  selfishness. 
A  great  man  in  my  country,  the  gfeatest  man  now  alive,  aays,  that 
'With  self-renunciation  life  begins.'  Good«night!  Good  night! 
all  of  you.  I  give  Miss  Bridgenorth  a  lesson  in  music  at  ten 
o'doek  to-morrow  morning." 

(Hb  he  cofUinued.) 
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Aamnto  the  yiriotim  of  (he  hiiiiioii«{>ecae8  we  oonslaatly  find  two  in  close  oontact*^ 
Ihose  wko  make  tools  of  others,  Myd  those  who  aro  made  tooU  of.  The  first  cluB 
wii  may  try  to  describe  at  some  future  Ume,  but  our  present  business  is  with  the 
nAmt.  It  may  bo  eaeUy  8U|>poeod  that  the  tooU  are  not  very  exalted  sort  of 
iolk.  The  world  does  not  credit  them  with  anv  superabundant  portion  of  bimins. 
Tbtj  mav  be  men  of  talent  or  genius  «r  anymisg  of  that  sort.  They  may  be 
ban!  workers  and  able  to  do  their  business  well.  But  they  havo  not  that  wisdom 
which  the  world  prises  and  esteema  above  all  other.  They  aro  not  sharpy  or 
shrawd  or  cautious.  They  do  not  in  reality  work  for  themselTes,  but  for  others. 
They  oatn  get,  but  not  keep.  Their  fate  is  depicted  in  the  popular  saying  of  "  One 
f&an  basis  the  bush  and  the  other  catehes  the  bird ;"  and  tbeir  destiny  is  illustrated 
by  tiie  iSible  or  fact  (I  don't  know  which  it  is,  and  I  suppose  most  of  my  rcadeca 
Are  in  the  aaaie  posttioo)  of  the  eat  whose  paw  tho  monki^  used  to  take  the  roasted 
<nh>siMfci  •out  of  the  hot  aahes. 

Tea !  people  who  vtt  put  upon  are,  in  one  expressive  word,  cats-paws ;  but  It  jns 
•eQly4Jne  te  ftline  sagac^  to  adaut  that  puss  is  more  averse  to  be  used  in  that 

3'  SiHn  her  human  wotityues.  Grimalkin,  if  we  remember  sightly,  did  struggle 
fontehaadcpit,  wheo  fmam  butatherelaws;  but  the  cats-paws  of  our  own  ^eoies 
mm  'to  «id>mit  to  the  operation  with  enduranoe  at  least,  if  not  delij^t  For 
anomle,  4alth-^it  Is  not  Bimmiy  to  say  which  out  of  the  multitude  of  Smiths — 
flniu^  wito  JVBryhody  bMWe  ie  ashaipfeUow-^up  to  oyerythiog^^**  awiake  to 
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tmrv  move  oa  the  boczd  "  as  he  is  generally  admitted--8imth  wants  a  eats-paw, 
and  he  bethinks  him  of  his  old  sohooL&llow  Brown.  Smiths  caUs  on  Brown,  talks  to 
Brown  about  the  weather,  chats  to  him  about  Mrs.  Brown  and  the  litUe  Browns, 
gossips  about  their  old  schoolboy  days  when  they  were  at  Mr.  Canes.    They  are  as 
pleasant  and  as  merry  and  as  happy  as  though  they  were  two  urchins  still — as  good 
eompanions  as  they  were  that  time  when  Brown  robbed  Fanner  Joltei's  orchard  and 
shared  the  apples  with  Smitli  and  took  all  the  flogging  to  himself.    They  hare 
just  done  laughing  oyer  Hiat  fitct,  and  Smith  rises  to  go.    Just  at  the  last  moment 
says  Smith,  *'  Oh,  I  was  near  forgetting  it  in  our  merry  chat,  but  by-the-bye  there 
was  somethiog  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about ;  you  know  Robinson.    Well  Robinson 
has  got  a  splendid  lot  of  goods— just  the  thing  far  the  American  market.    I  would 
buT  tliem,  but  the  &uet  is  I  am  short  of  cash  just  now.    Robinson  would  take  a 
bill  at  six  months — aplenty  of  time  to  realize,  you  know.    What  do  you  say.  wiU 
you  join  me  in  a  bill  and  share  the  profits  ?    If  Smith  had  asked  Jones  that — 
cautious  Jones — the  schoolboy  who  dedined  to  rob  that  orchard  of  Farmer  Jolter^s 
which  Robinson  plundered,  and  if  he  had  robbed  it  would,  unlike  Robinson,  have 
reftised  Smith  a  share  of  the  spoils — Jones,  grown  up  into  the  prudent  man — ^I 
say,  if  Smith  had  asked  him  that  question,  Jones  could  not  haye  said  no ;  but  then 
he  would  not  haye  said  yes.     Jones  would   haye  said  that  he  woidd  inquire 
about  it,  and  go  and  look  at  the  goods,  and  think  about  it,  and  giye  Smith  an  answer 
to-morrow  or  the  day  after.    Smith,  cunning  Smith,  knew  that,  and  would  not  ask 
Jones.    He  preferred  to  ask  the  easy  good-tempered  Robinson,  and  Robinson  says, 
^'  Tea,  with  pleasure,  my  dear  fellow,"  and  Smith  puts  down  his  hat  and  takes  off 
his  gloyes  and  pidls  out  his  pocket-book  where  he  "  thinks  "  he  has  a  stamp :  *^es, 
luckily  there  is  just  one ;  how  fortunate !"  and  one  draws,  the  other  accepts,  '*  a 
thousand  pounds,  it  may  be  a  little  more  or  less,  you  know,"  says  Smith,  **  but 
either  way  we  can  make  that  right  aflerwards ;"  and  the  matter  is  settled  there  and 
then,  and  Robinson  is  '*  made  a  tool  of."    Six  months  afterwards,  punctual  as  the 
day,  the  biU  becomes  due.  The  goods  were  bought,  and  they  just  suited  the  American 
market,  and  Smith  just  suited  the  American  market  too ;  for  he  has  forgot  to 
come  back,  and  Robinson  is  called  "  Gats- paw  Robinson  "  tUl  this  day. 

In  politics,  as  well  as  in  commerce,  there  are  **  people  who  are  made  tools  of." 
Take  an  instance  which  possibly  the  reader  can  yeiify  for  himself  out  of  his  no 
doubt  extensiye  knowledge  of  tne  political  world.  Mr.  Downey  is  the  represen- 
tatiye  of  ^e  constituency  of  Keenborough ;  Mr.  Softlaw  has  the  honour  to  repre- 
sent Mudfog  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Downey  and  Softlaw  are  old  friends, 
yery  old  friends,  yery  intimate  and  yery  confidential.  Downey,  we  haye  his  own 
assurance  for  it,  is  no  orator ;  Softlaw,  we  haye  the  same  disinterested  eyidenoe  of 
the  fact,  is  **  one  of  the  first  speakers  in  the  House."  "  I  can  see  a  point  quickly 
enough,"  says  Downej,  in  his  own  modest  way ;  "  I  can  see  a  point  quickly 
enough,  but  hang  me  if  I  can  make  other  people  see  it  too.    Softlaw's  the  feUow 

for  that;  'gad,  if  I  had  only  Softlaw's  tongue,  Vd "  and  after  thixikmg  for  some 

time  what  ne*d  do,  Downey,  probably  on  account  of  his  want  of  ability  to  make 
other  people  "  see  a  point,"  winds  up  comprehensiyely  by  *'  I'd  do  something." 
Well,  Downey  and  Softlaw  are  dinmg  together,  and  the  bottle  has  passed  mme 
than  once,  and  they  haye  talked  oyer  the  pros  and  cons,  of  the  session— how 
Disraeli  '*  cut  up  "  the  goyemment,  and  how  Lord  John  gaye  the  opposition  leader 
that  "  digznfied  answer,"  and  how  Palmerston  *'  hit  high  and  hit  low  "  and  made 
all  his  blows  tell,  and  how  Graham  came  out  in  his  '*  slashing  straightforward 
style  ;'*  but  Downey  thinks,  "  though  perhaps  he  oughtn't  to  say  it  before  Softlaw's 
fkoe,  that  there  was  nothing  equsl  to  that  capital  speech  of  Softlaw's.  Capital," 
says  Downey,  smacking  his  lips,  perhaps  at  the  speech,  perhaps  at  the  wine,  **  the 
V0iy  finest  thing  in  its  way ;"  a  compliment  which  Softlaw  of  course  reoeiyes  with 
all  due  humility.  ''By  the  way,  Softlaw,"  continues  Downey,  'Tye  often 
thought,  by  Joye,  if  I  could  speak  lU^e  you,  I'd  bring  before  the  Hlouse  that  hand- 
organ  nuisance."  Softlaw  admits  that  it  is  a  nuisance,  he  has  often  thought  of 
it,  but  he  does  not  ezactiy  see  what  the  House  could  do  with  it.  *'  Thatf  s  it,"  re* 
marks  Downey,  "just  it ;  of  course  the  House  has  no  information  upon  the  sub- 
ject: it  must  naye  information  before  it  could  act.  I  should  suggest — that  iL  I 
would  if  I  ooidd  do  it  like  you — a  Commission  of  Inquiry."  '*  Dcm't  you  thine," 
Softlaw  suggests,  *'  that  it  would  not  be  important  enough  P'  *'  Not  important 
enough,  my  dear  fellow  P'  replied  Downey ;  **  why,  bless  my  soul,  wasn't  there  the 
Earl  of  Whiskeryille  thrown  from  his  horse  at  Albert  Qate  the  other  day  through 
an  organ,  and  Lady  Dimple  Rin^et,  who  was  with  him,  nearly  killed,  too ;  and  a 
hundred  more  such  facts.    Lord  Imperial,  the  member  tor  Hairytown,  you  knowi 
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the  earrs  aon,  vonld  be  sore  to  support  it  Pd  do  it,  if  I  were  vou,  bj  Jove !  A 
man  of  your  abilities  could  put  the  matter  in  its  right  light.  If  you'll  do  it,  Fll 
come  down  and  support  you."  And  Softlaw  will  do  it  and  does  do  it.  The 
honourable  member  for  Keenborough,  Mr.  Downey,  is  ito^  in  the  House  that  night. 
*'  He  is  very  sony  that  he  is  prevented  by  indisposition,"  at  least  so  his  note  says. 
But  Lord  Imperial  is  there,  and  ^yes  the  measure  hJs  warmest  support.  Lord 
Imperial  thixiks  that  "  it*s  a  horwid,  atwooious,  dingewous  nuisance,  which  ought 
to  be  summawily  put  down ;"  and  so  do  half-a-dozen  other  young  lords  who  belong 
to  the  Guards  as  well  as  Lord  Imperial ;  and  so  do  several  members  whose  boroughs 
are  in  the  Earl  of  WhiBkerville's  county ;  and  so  does  If  r.  McCarthy  O'Donnell, 
who  dines  at  the  Earl  of  Whiskeryille's  now  and  then ;  and  so  do  several  others, 
for  various  reasons  of  their  own.  There  is  a  thin  House  that  night,  and  ministers 
want  to  get  it  over,  and  don't  want  to  offend  the  Earl  of  Whiskernlle,  who,  not- 
withstanding the  fiction  that  peers  have  no  influence  in  the  Lower  House,  has 
considerable  influence  there ;  and  so  ministers  are  convinced  by  the  eloquent  speech 
of  the  honourable  member  for  Mudfog,  another  of  "  the  finest  tilings  in  its  way  " 
for  Downey  to  compliment  him  upon  hereafter,  and  Softlaw  has  a  triumph,  and  a 
eommission  on  barrel-organs,  their  numbers,  the  country  and  the  average  age  and 
emoluments  and  mode  of  life  of  the  organ-players,  is  resolved  upon.  Of  course  the 
press  denounces  the  commission  as  **  a  gross  job,"  and  it  is  alluded  to  by  the 
honourable  member  for  Saveall  as  a  "  wanton  eictrava^ance ;"  and  generally  Soft- 
law  is  partly  suspected,  partly  execrated,  partly  despised,  and  partty  laughed  at. 
The  Radical  club  at  Mudfog  sends  up  a  deputation  to  Know  what  Softlaw  means  by 
"  adding  six  or  seven  thousand  pounds  to  the  taxes  on  a  people  already  ground 
down  to  the  earth  bv  burdens,  for  a  ridiculous  commission  about  barrel-organs ;" 
and,  generally,  Softlaw  finds  himself  in  hot  water.  But  Mr.  Sly  Downey,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Inner  Temple,  a  young  gentleman  who  does  not  get  many  briefs,  but 
does  make  pecuniar^'  demands  upon  ms  father,  S.  Downey,  Esq.,  M.P.,  is  appointed 
one  of  the  commissioners — ^and,  in  short,  Mr.  Softlaw  has  been  '*  made  a  tool  of." 

*<  People  who  are  made  tools  of"  arc  sometimes  found  in  connection  with  tlie 
tender  passion.  There  was  yoimg  Sandie  Simper,  who  was  too  bashful  to  avow 
to  Miss  Arabella  Hoseleaf,  and  employed  Mr.  Narcissus  Dimple  as  a  go-between. 
Poor  Sandie  was  short,  snub-nosed  and  red-haired ;  while  Narcissus  was  a  combi- 
nation of  Adonis,  ApoUo  and  Hercules.  The  result  may  easily  be  imagined. 
Narcissus  took  notes  from  Sandie  and  brought  notes  from  Arabella,  and  lived  at 
Sandie's  expense,  and  rode  his  horses  and  borrowed  his  cash  (for  Narcissus  was 
poor),  and  at  last  married  Miss  Boseleaf  himself.  And  wasn't  there  Lady  Jasmine 
Verbena,  who  pretended  that  she  was  going  to  many  Lord  Daffodil,  and  actnidly 
waited  till  she  had  got  the  troustMU,  and  then  mn  off  with  the  groom,  with  whom 
she  had  an  understanding  all  the  time?  And  are  there  not  thousands  of  other 
examples  to  show  us  that  there  are  plenty  of  people  always  being  "made  tools  of  .^" 

The  fiujt  is  that  in  this  very  naughty  world  it  will  not  do  to  carry  your  heart 
upon  your  sleeve.  Tou  must  not  be  too  confiding,  or  too  trusting,  or  too  sympa- 
thetic. Tou  must  learn  to  say  '*  No  "  oftener,  and  "  Tes  "  seldomer.  Tou  must 
make  the  monkeys  get  their  own  chesnuts  out  of  the  fire.  You  must  be  cautious 
and  on  the  look-out  for  the  folks  whose  description  wo  have  promised  to  give 
another  time — the  folks  who  make  tools  of  people — or  you  will  be  pretty  sure  to  be 
made  a  tool  of.  '*  And  a  burning  shame,  too,"  says  my  friend  Mr,  Simple  Blunt, 
to  whom  I  have  just  communiqated  these  ve^  original  and  sage  remarks  of  mine. 
"  A  burning  shame  that  the  world  will  not  let  a  man  be  as  good  as  he  might  be, 
without  imposing  upon  him  " — an  observation  in  which  I  heartily  concur ;  but  its 
not  the  only  "  burning  shame  "  in  the  world,  and  the  world  reaps  the  luurvest  of 
them  when  policy  says  to  me  and  to  Mr.  Simple  Blunt  and  to  others,  **  Don't  ou 
be  too  good,  old  fellow,  and  be  made  a  tool  of." 
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THE  HUSBAND  OF  THE  STBONG-MINDED  WOMAN. 

(A  Thumbnail  Portrait!) 

BY        H0B1.GX        HATHEW. 

Of  all  persons  who  are  to  be  pitied  in  this  pitiable  world,  there  is  not 
one,  perhaps,  who  desenes  so  much  pity  as  the  Husband  of  the 
Strong-minded  Woman ! 

Poor  fellow !  his  mental  weakness  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  mind  of  his  v4fe.  If  she  is  philosophically  strong,  then 
he  is  pitiably  weak.  He  is  a  mere  French  poodle  of  a  husband,  that 
fetches  and  carries  whatever  his  wife  bids  nim  to  do.  Put  a  brass 
collar  round  his  neck,  with  her  name  and  address,  and  the  canine 
likeness  would  be  complete. 

He  has  no  consideration,  no  influence,  excepting  through  his  wife. 
His  tradesmen  even  ignore  him.  If  thev  want  his  custom,  they 
solicit  his  wife  for  it.  When  she  is  busy  ne  is  sent  out,  perhaps,  to 
pay  the  bills ;  but  the  thanks,  the  bows,  the  smiles,  the  civil  com- 
pliments tradesmen  deal  in,  are  all  resen-ed  for  her.  They  take  hu 
money,  and  that  is  the  utmost  they  condescend  to  do. 

He  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a  name.  It  is  his  wife's  name, 
not  his  own.  If  inquiries  are  made  about  him  in  society,  he  is  never 
mentionfid  as  Mr.  So-and-So,  but  only  as  "  the  husband  of  Mrs.  So- 
and-i5o,'*  the  celebrated  Strong-minded  Woman. 

In  society  he  occupies  no  position  at  all,  excepting  it  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  table,  or  outside  the  door,  where  he  may  be  seen 
leaning  against  the  post  all  the  evening,  feasting  on  vacancy.  He  is 
asked,  because  his  \^ife  his  asked,  or  perhaps  because  she  takes  him. 
The  poor  fellow  is  useful.  He  helps  on  her  shawl,  goes  out  in  the 
rain  to  see  if  the  carriage  baa  arrived — carries  her  music — and  does 
a  thousand  little  things,  which  no  one  else  would  trouble  himself  to 
do,  for,  generally  speaking,  the  Strong-minded  Woman  is  not  much 
of  a  favourite  amongst  men,  be  they  strong  or  weak-minded. 

But,  if  the  Strong-minded  Woman  is  not  much  of  a  favorite  herself, 
it  is  dreadful  to  reflect  what  her  Husband  must  be ! 

Even  at  home  he  fares  very  little  better.  The  servants  are  scarcely 
aware  of  his  existence.  Very  strangely,  they  never  hear  when  he 
speaks  to  them,  and,  still  more  strangely,  the  bell  never  rings  when 
his  wife  has  left  him  in  the  house  all  alone !  And  yet,  when  she  is  at 
home,  their  hearing  is  perfectly  good,  and  they  answer  the  bell  nimbly 
enough  the  very  first  time  it  is  rung.  When  his  ^ife  is  presiding  at 
a  public  meeting  about  '^  Woman^s  Bights,"  or  displaying  ner  tremen- 
dous powers  at  some  suburban  Conversazione  (ana  S^ng-minded 
women  abound  in  such  plates,  where  their  execution  upon  tne  bread 
and  butter  is  as  dreadful  as  that  upon  the  Queen's  Engush),  the  poor 
Husband  rarely  gets  any  dinner.  His  wife  dines  early  on  such  occa- 
sions— that  is  to  say,  makes  "  an  early  dinner"  of  her  luncheon — and 
when  he  comes  home,  tired  and  famished,  he  finds  that  '*  Missus  has 
given  Cook  a  holiday,  and  that  there's  nothing  in  the  house."  He  is 
driven  to  his  Club,  though  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  he  is  allowed 
the  high  indulgence  of  a  Club,  or,  more  probabh',  consoles  himself  in 
the  nearest  tavern  with  that  bachelor's  apology  &r  a  dinner,  a  chop. 
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.  Whan  his  irife  goes  into  the  country  to  asaiat  at  some  ''  FroffrMB  '* 
Pestival,  or  to  hold  forth  at  a  Bloomer  meeting,  his  case  is  stiJI  more 
pitiable.  The  house  is  deserted — every  one  does  as  he  pleases  (with 
uie  ezoeption  of  himself),  and  he  has  rather  to  wait  upon  his  serrants 
than  his  servants  to  wait  upon  him.  He  doesn't  like  to  complain,  for 
it  is  one  of  his  peculiar  virtues  never  to  complain  of  others  for  fear  of 
brin^  complaints  down  upon  himself. 

It  is  most  cheering  and  delightful  for  him,  in  the  midst  of  this 
solitude  and  discomfort,  to  take  up  a  newspaper  and  find  it  filled  with 
zidicule  and  abuse  of  his  wife,  accompaniea  with  an'  expression  of 
wander  as  to  '*  where  her  husband  can  be  to  allow  her  to  make  such 
a  fool  of  herself?" 

His  children — ^though  it  is  extremely  rare  that  the  Strong-minded 
Woman  is  the  mother  of  a  family — can  scarcely  be  called  his  children, 
for  he  daren't  interfere  with  their  clothing,  or  their  numners,  or 
education.  His  wife  dresses  them  as  she  pleases,  instructs  them  how 
to  behave,  and  particularly  directs  them  "  not  to  mind  what  their  Pa 
isays.'*  He  has  no  shaie  in  the  selection  of  what  school  or  college 
they  are  to  be  sent  to,  and  is  not  allowed  the  smallest  control  over 
the  choice  of  their  future  living  or  destiny.  The  mother  has  them 
home  from  school  as  often  and  for  as  long  as  the  maternal  whim  seizes 
her,  and  the  poor  father  is  afraid  to  raise  his  weak  voice  against  the 
practice.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  pay  the  school  bills,  and  to  content 
ziimself  it  is  no  worse. 

And,  though  he  is  their  father,  he  finds  it  difficult  to  feel  much  love 
for  such  children!  They  are  so  wonderfully  clever,  they  frighten 
4iway  affection.  Their  mamma  has  filled  them  so  full  of  learning,  that 
he  cannot  take  one  of  them  on  his  knee  without  a  whole  stream  of  it 
pouring  out  of  the  little  thing's  mouth.  They  positively  overflow 
with  learning :  if  he  attempts  to  play  with  one,  he  is  flooded  with  a 
jGskble ;  if  he  ventures  to  kiss  another,  who  perhaps  is  not  four  years 
old,  he  is  drenched  with  a  soaking  shower  of  Watts's  Hymns,  or 
knocked  completely  over  with  a  Multiplication  Table ! 

Supposing  the  Strong-minded  Woman  is  literary — and  most  strong* 
mindea  women  stain  their  fingers  with  ink  of  some  sort — ^the  position 
of  the  poor  husband  becomes  a  thousand  times  more  pitiable !  She 
neglects  all  her  household  duties  more  than  ever.  He  has  to  attend 
to  them  in  the  best  way  he  can,  and  as  matter  of  course  everything 
goes  wrong. 

The  dinner  (if  there  is  any  dinner)  gets  cold,  whilst  she  is  laying 
the  plan  for  a  new  Poem. 

He  has  to  wait  .for  breakfast  whilst  she  is  meditating  in  bed  what 
shall  be  the  subject  of  her  next  magazine  paper. 

Their  two  sexes  become  almost  reversed.  The  Strong-minded 
Woman  henceforth  is  the  masculine — ^the  Husband  the  feminine. 

She  is  a  Poet,  a  Dramatic  Author,  a  Novelist,  a  Mozart,  a  Tom 
Moore,  a  Haynes  Bayley,  a  Fitzball,  a  Balfe,  a  Bunn ! — azid  he,  to 
make  the  d(Hnestic  balanoe  still  more  unequal,  has  to  turn  house- 
keeper, code,  nurse,  housemaid,  washerwoman,  charwoman-^eveay- 
tiling  a  man,  who  is  any  thing  of  a  man,  should  not  be. 

Whilst  he  has  gone  out  to  the  butcher's,  or  the  greengrocer's,  she 
is  shut  up  in  her  ''study,"  jAcking  out  of  tiie  piano  (the  keys  of 
vbiek  aie  the  only  keyv  in  the  house  her  fingers  ever  meddle  wiQi) 
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an  oTertuie  for  the  Gniad  Opera  she  is  oomposing — and  he  may  con* 
sidor  himself  extremely  lucky  if,  as  a  reward  for  ma  skiU  in  shoppingy 
he  hasn't  to  take  a  Theatre  in  order  to  get  the  Ghrand  Opera  produced. 

She  is  writing  a  8  Vol.  novel  for  Mr.  Oldhy  or  Newhy,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  is  looking  out  the  dirty  linen  to  send  to  the  wash. 

He  goes  down  to  consult  with  the  cook  about  dinner — ^anywhere 
to  get  out  of  the  way — whilst  she  is  closeted  with  some  mustachioed 
oily  Chorister  from  the  Italian  Opera,  taking  lessons  in  "musical 
composition." 

As  for  a  pen,  the  much-to-be-pitied  Husband  rarely  takes  one  in 
hand,  unless  it  is  to  write  out  the  washing  bill.  His  wife  does  all  the- 
writing,  and  quite  enough  too ! 

But  on  the  other  side,  the  Strong-minded  Woman  as  rarely  takes  a 
needle  and  thread  in  hand,  unless  it  is  to  stitch  a  manuscript  together 
before  sending  it  to  the  publishers. 

The  Husband  is,  of  course,  loaded  with  all  the  Strong-minded 
Woman's  manuscripts.  He  is  her  literary  postman,  carrying;  her 
literary  parcels  from  one  publishing  office  to  the  other,  and  waitmg  in 
the  counting-house  for  the  answers ;  and  worse  than  this,  he  has  to  run 
with  her  "proofs"  to  the  printers,  and  bring  back  the  "revises," 
running  backwards  and  forwards  in  that  agreeable  fetch-and-cany 
style,  three  and  four  times  a  day.  This  hara  work,  however,  occurs 
but  seldom.  It  is  only  when  the  Strong-minded  Woman  gets  some- 
thing printed ! 

Such  a  piece  of  good  fortune  does  not  often  fall  to  her  lot,  unless 
her  poor  weak  husband,  out  of  excessive  admiration,  pays  for  the 

Srinting  and  publishing  himself.  His  admiration  for  his  wife's  pro- 
uction  is  not  always  increased,  when,  a  t^-elvemonth  aften^-ards,  he 
reads  it  again  in  the  Bench,  where  it  has  been  the  cause  of  sending 
him! 

But  that  melancholy  fate  is  infinitely  better  than  the  same  pub- 
lication being  successful.  The  husband's  position,  then,  is  most 
miserable.  The  house  swarms  with  worshippers  of  his  wife's  talent. 
She  is  not  visible  to  a  soul  during  the  day,  but  she  reads  out  to  a 
"few  friends"  (the  gentlemen  have  long  hair,  and  the  ladies  spec- 
tacles) in  the  evening  what  she  has  been  "  composing"  in  thcT morn- 
ing. The  husband  looks  after  the  tea,  and  provides  wine,  biscuits  and 
sandwiches  for  the  hungrv  host  of  unwashed  geniuses,  who  are  pay- 
ing homage  to  his  vnfe.  These  are  all  "  European  celebrities,"  though 
he  scarcely  knows  one  of  them,  and  scarcely  one  of  them  know  him. 
The  few,  however,  who  do,  reward  his  hospitality  by  continually  din- 
ning in  his  ears  "how  very  clever"  his  wife  is.  He  feels  how  very 
un&vourable  the  comparison  must  be  to  himself,  and  he  wishes  in  his 
heart  he  had  only  married  a  woman  who  wasn't  so  "  very  clever." 
The  word  haunts  him,  and  if  he  had  his  choice  over  again,  he  is 
simple  enough  to  confess  that  he  would  sooner  marry  a  stupid  woman, 
who  would  mend  his  stockings,  and  trv  to  make  his  home  happy  and 
comfortable,  than  the  cleverest  has  bleu  in  the  whole  worlds  whose 
Attic  genius  prevents  her  going  down  in  the  kitchen,  and  who  haa 
such  a  soul  above  buttons  that  he  seldom  finds  one  on  any  of  his 
shirts. 

In  addition  to  his  other  pangs,  he  has  an  acute  sense  of  his  own 
insignificance — but  without  tins,  enough  has  been  said  probably  to 
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pTore  the  melancholy  truth  of  oar  opening  paragraph,  viz.,  that  **  if 
there  is  one  person  to  be  pitied  more  than  another  in  this  pitifbl 
world,"  it  is — "  The  Husbakd  op  the  Stbokg-mhtded  Womabt.*' 


THE  THBOET  AND  PRACTICE  OF  PEUDENTIAL 

ECONOMY. 

Thb&b  is  no  more  satiflfactory  and  intelliffible  iUostration  of  the  improved  morali 
as  well  as  increased  intelligence,  for  which  the  age  in  which  we  live  may  justly 
elaim^  credit,  than  that  wmch  is  afforded  by  the  continuous  development  of  the 
practieal  application  of  the  principles  whose  object  is  that  of  securing  the  due 
reward  of  the  yirtues  of  providence,  frugality  and  industry.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century  the  mass  of  the  community  were  in  great  meisure 
Srofoundly  ignorant  of  the  results  to  be  obtained  through  the  memum  of  repro- 
uctive  accumulation.  A  few  life  insurance  companies  existed,  and  were  frequently 
fi>nnd  very  useful  in  the  effectuation  of  weighty  pecuniary  transactions,  in 
^g;naranteeing  mortgage  debts,  and  furnishing  a  provision  for  the  survivors  of  as- 
sured lives.  But  the  range  and  application  of  the  system  were  in  practice  re- 
stricted to  a  very  narrow  basis — wnilst  its  operations  were  confined  to  a  very 
limited  portion  of  society,  consisting  of  persons  whose  pecuniary  means  exempted 
them  from  that  immediate  pressure  of  inmgence  which  sometimes  nu^kes  it  impos- 
sible to  continue  an  annual  premium  conditioned  for  as  the  terms  upon  which  a 
sum  of  money  is  rendered  payable  upon  the  occurrence  of  a  given  contingency. 

In  short,  the  great  body  of  the  public  were  practically  ignorant  of  or  excluded 
%om  the  benefits  derivable  from  co-operative  association.  The  bitter  disappoint- 
ment, the  ruin  and  desolation,  so  often  caused  by  the  unavoidable  "  forfeiture  of  a 
policy,'*  are  melancholy  fkcts  in  the  history  of  Ufe  assurance,  as  administered 
onder  the  ancient  system. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  industrial  classes,  the  artisan,  the  mechanic,  the  labourer 
and  small  tradesman,  deterred  by  the  '*  mystery  "  and  contingent  ri^  involved  in 
connection  with  an  old-fiuhioned  office,  were  led  to  associate  themselves  with  a 
variety  of  combinations,  of  the  nature  of  benefit  clubs,  burial  sooietiM,  and  the 
like,  tLe  entire  history  of  which  presents  one  gloomy  chapter  of  deception,  failure 
and  mischief.  The  evidence  of  the  most  eminent  actuaries  and  scientific  men  of 
the  day  has  established  the  fiu:t,  that  of  the  "benefit  clubs"  in  which  such 
enormous  sums  have  been  sunk  by  working  people,  the  vast  majority  are  now 
absolutely  insolvent,  in  some  cases  to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds,  and  in  one  particular  instance  to  that  of  three  milliotu  eterlingy  a  deficit 
which  becomes  greater  with  the  lapse  of  every  year,  and  which  in  a  few  years  more 
will  not  be  less  than  ten  millions.  It  is  terrible  to  contemplate  the  effects  that 
most  be  produced  by  the  final  and  absolutely  inevitable  catastrophe  of  explosion  ; 
and  this  contemplation  becomes  all  the  more  formidable  when  it  is  remembered  that  in 
consequence  of  the  wholly  inadequate  rate  of  **  interest "  obtainable  at  the  savings 
"bank,  and  the  absence  of  certainty  as  to  capability  to  maintain  a  life  policy 
until  death,  the  most  industrious  and  deserving  portion  of  the  working  daiw  are 
continually  increasing  the  amount  of  the  money  cast  into  the  hopeless  gulf  of 
misery  and  ruin  suggested  by  the  very  name  of  a  benefit  club. 

We  have  taken  notice  with  unusual  pleasure  of  a  plan  which  has  been  recently 
adopted  under  the  auspices  of  a  large  metropolitan  assurance  company,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  apply  a  remedy  to  this  evU,  and  to  furnish  the  public  at  larsre  with  all 
the  benefits  inherent  in  the  assurance  principle,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  drawbacks 

which  have  heretofore  interposed  to  prevent  the  perfect  development  of  that  grand 
principle.  The  Deposit  and  General  Life  Assurance  Company  has  introduced  a 
system  which  had  been  for  some  time  in  prosperous  operation  in  Scotland,  and  which 

appears  to  us  calculated  to  effect  the  best  objects  of  prudential  economy.  The 
<»lce  undertakes,  in  the  first  place,  the  performance  of  all  the  ordinary  business 
of  life  assurance  on  liberal  and  equitable  terms.  It  appropriates  a  portion  of  its 
profits  to  U.e  relief  of  tiie  policy-holders  and  shareholders  who  may  happen  to 
idl  into  pecuniary  misfortune.  But,  most  important  of  all,  it  provides,  by  tiie 
operation  of  the  plan  of  <*  Deposit,"  that  by  no  poasibility^by  no  change  of  cir- 
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cumstaaces  or  reyene  of  fortane,  can  a  policy-bolder  '*  forfeit"  any  poitton  of  the 
taiefit  whidi  he  haa  in  Tiew  when  he  oommencos  the  payment  of  premiums.  Tlia 
depoait  of  a  single  pound  secures  the  reyersionarv  payment  of  an  amount  to  h% 
fixed  hy  the  age  of  the  assured  life ;  the  policy-holder  has  at  all  times  a  right  to 
withdraw  any  proportion  he  chooses  of  tne  amount  which  he  has  deposited,  re- 
ceiving as  a  bonus  a  certain  interest  and  share  of  profit ;  and  he  still  retains  his 
right  to  a  reyersionary  sum  proportioned  to  the  amount  ^  hich  he  has  not  with- 
dnwn — or,  if  circumstances  maxe  it  necesssTT  to  him,  kt  can  withdraw  th$  whole 
at  any  time.  So  that  whilst  he  has  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  in  the  event  of 
his  death  his  family  are  provided  for,  he  enjoys  the  additional  satisfaction  com- 
prehended in  the  knowledge  that  he  has  always  at  his  command  a  sum  of  money^ 
which  thus  fulfils  the  double  object  of  guarding  asaint  the  destitution  of  surviving 
relatives,  and  at  the  same  time  acting  as  a  fund  of  succour  to  which  he  can  have- 
recourse  on  the  occurrence  of  a  '*  rainy  day." 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  over-estimate  the  extent  of  the  good  which  may  bo 
effected  by  this  arrangement.  The  fact  that  the  inexhaustible  benefits  of  Lifo- 
Assurance  are  thrown  open  to  a  vast  body  of  the  community  formerly  excluded 
from  them,  is  in  itself  a  matter  for  sincere  congratulation;  and  the  circiimstance 
that  the  plan  precludes  the  possibility  of  losing  any  portion  of  the  money  invested^ 
gives  it  an  additional  value.  The  system  of  operations  carried  on  bj  Ihe  company 
comprehends  the  joint  benefits  of  life  assurance  and  of  accumulation—  of  family 
provision  and  self  provision ;  and  we  are  not  surprised  at  hearing  of  the  large 
measure  of  success  which  has  attended  so  wise  and  beneficent  an  enterprise. 

Subjects  of  an  economic  and  provident  nature  are  now  attracting  more  attentioa 
than  at  any  former  period  of  our  national  career.  Tliey  are  treated  both  in  a  prac-^ 
tical  and  scientific  spirit  by  men  of  eminence  and  experience,  capable  of  dealing' 
with  them  effectually ;  and  one  of  the  results  of  this  improved  manner  of  consider- 
ing matters  affecting  home  comfort  and  domestic  happiness  is  exhibited  in  tiie 
existence  of  establis^ents  like  that  to  which  we  have  alluded.  Some  of  the  pros* 
pectuses  issued  by  the  Comnany  have  been  brought  under  our  notice,  and  we  have 
been  so  much  struck  by  tne  trudi  and  validity  of  the  argument  contained  in  one 
pass^,  that  we  think  our  readers  will  feel  pleased  at  our  printing  it : — 

''It  is  obvious  that  a  great  advantage  is  produced  by  the  circumstance  of  the 
money  saved  with  the  Company  being  returned  at  death  with  the  great  increase 
which  the  principles  of  Assurance  involves.    Other  benefits  are  afforded  by  the 
opportunity  of  having  the  Savings  Bank  for  use  during  life,  according  to  the  various 
wants  of  the  assured,  upon  terms  so  well  calculated  to  induce  a  renewal  of  the 
saving  where  circumstances  permit.    It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  invite  the  par- 
ticular attention  of  all  persons  in  the  kingdom,  whose  duties  bring  them  in  direct 
connection  with  the  welfare  of  the  industnal  classes,  to  the  objects  and  benefits  set 
forth.    It  falls  to  the  duty  of  many  to  have  to  recommend  some  mode  of  securing- 
or  saving  small  sums  of  money  acquired  by  labour  or  otherwise.    It  is  expected, 
that  the  modes  of  investment  offered  by  the  Company  will  present  themselves  to 
such  persons  in  favourable  contrast  to  other  means  of  saving." 

Feeling  that  nothing  can  tend  more  powerfully  to  the  practical  promotion  of 
careful  and  industrious  habits  than  absolute  certainty  that  virtue  shall  meet  its 
reward,  we  .cordially  wish  even  increased  success  and  prosperity  to  an  institution 
whose  operations  conduce  so  manifestiy  to  these  ends.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe^ 
the  giowth  of  a  feeling  amongst  the  upper  classes  that  their  real  interest  and  dig- 
nity consist  in  identifving  themselves  with  objects  bearing  on  the  welfare  of  the 
people  at  large;  and  the  presence,  at  the  Directoral  Board  of  this  institutioni  of 
such  men  as  Lord  Drumlanrig  (Comptroller  of  the  Royal  Household^,  and  oUier 
gentlemen  of  eminent  standing,  proves  that  this  wise  consciousness  o(  and  atten- 
tion to,  the  claims  of  duty  is  gaining  ground.  Such  co-operation  cannot  finl  to 
cheer  and  assist  the  labours  of  the  Secretary,  on  whose  energy  and  judgment  tb^ 
success  of  enterprises  of  this  nature  ipust  always  be  in  great  measure  dependent* 
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THE    AXTE-DILUVIAN   MECHANIC. 

BY  WILLIAM  DALTOir. 

Am  the  deluge  wHidh  o'erspiead  the  earth,  cleansing  the  hearta  of  primitive  man,  go 
haa  the  flood  of  cheap  literature,  which  haa  been  passing  over  the  social  world  of 
London  dnring  the  last  twenty  years,  done  muoh  to  cleanse  the  intellect  of  the 
present  generation  from  its  foul  state  of  ignorance ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  oon- 
tinnal  outpourings  of  the  sweet  waters  from  the  fountains  of  human  improvementy 
a  few  «9if0-diluyian  characters  have  a  jM^^-dilurian  existence.  The  **  Ante-diluvian 
lledumic,"  for  instance,  may  be  termed  a  kind  of  living  fossil ;  he  still  is  but  the 
fttj  antipodes  of  what  he  ought  to  be ;  he  has  no  more  right  to  a  place  in  a  work- 
■bop  of  1863  than  a  "pack-horse"  has  to  a  place  on  its  roads.  He  is  an  item 
dropped  by  niiatake  from  the  past  generation  of  bob- wigs  and  pig  tula,  when 
wakJimen  eaisted  for  the  oooyenienoe  of  buxglars  and  the  amusement  of  inebriated 
'*  Tom  and  Jerry "  striplings  of  fashion.  Like  eels  in  rivers,  the  ante-dUuvian 
mechanics  swarm  and  slip  about  amid  the  slime  and  mud  of  society.  They  are  to 
be  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  courta  and  alleys  of  London— 4iuman  bunowi, 


entangle  among  the  real  plants  of  industzr.  From  laziness,  they  are  what  swina 
are  among  the  *'  Hebrews,"  unclean  animals.  They  form  the  chief  buttress  whiok 
supports  the  arguments  of  the  "  Public  Bath  and  Wash-house  "  haters,  and  eonae 
qoently  have  earned  for  the  honest  industrious  many  the  witless  soubriquet  of 
'*  unwashed."  Instinotively,  or  periiaps  habitually,  philosophers  of  negation,  they 
regard  as  unnecessary  everything  that  can  be  done  without.  If  they  wash  their 
frhces  to-day,  it  will  only  be  a  precedent  for  to-morrow ;  erao  (to  save  the  trouble), 
the  '*  indices"  of  their  minds  must  remain  m  itatu  quo.  Their  meals,  which  they 
eonsider  as  but  secondary  to  their  drink,  they  compromise  with  their  instinetive 
indolence  by  a  process  of  *' tossing"  them  down — an  operation  which  can  only  be 
comprehended  by  those  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  witness  it.  Their  ab- 
Intiona  are  performed  hebdomadally,  via.,  on  Sunday  mornings.  This,  perhaps,  la 
one  of  the  best  arguments  in  favour  of  *^  Saturday  night "  payment ;  for  that  night 
brings  them  their  wages,  their  wages  procure  them  their  gin  and  beer,  and  the  latter 
give  them  a  severe  and  stupid  headache  on  the  Sunday  morning,  which  is  only 
relieved  by  the  application  of  cold  water.  So  far  **  Saturday  payments"  and  sa- 
natory meaanres  act  in  concert. 

Tou  may  know  the  Ante-diluvian  Mechanic  by  his  spare  emaciated  habit ;  his 
ataggering  gait  and  dull,  vacant  eyes ;  his  unbrushed  nat  of  nuny  shapes,  his 
atringless,  2ip -shod  shoes,  and  coat  with  as  many  holes  as  a  colander,  alike  iano- 
oent  of  the  eziatence  of  brushes  and  ignorant  cf  the  use  of  needles  and  thread ;  his 
homy  hands,  the  pride  of  industry,  are  encased  in  a  thick  layer  of  dirt ;  and  hia 
&uee,  like  a  new- out  corn-field,  atudded  with  thick-growing  stubble.  What  an 
important  step  in  sanatory  reform  would  it  be  if  magistr^^tes,  instead  of  fining  them 
Ave  shillings  for  a  night*  s  orgie,  were  empowered  to  give  them  an  introduction  to 
the  nearest  pump  and  a  mon2i's  practice  with  the  raaor.  Their  life  may  be  equally 
divided  into  the  three  following  portions — the  tap-room,  the  workshop,  and  their 
doia — *' homes"  they  are  not.  Their  great  passion  is  the  tap-room ;  their  mode  of 
salutation  when  they  meet,  is  "Stand  a  pint;"  and  when  they  part,  "Another 
drain."  Meet  them  when  or  where  you  will,  they  have  either  been  "  doing "  or 
an  going  "to  do  a  drain."  These  saimals  will  sit  for  hours  in  a  tap-room,  their 
aouls  immersed  within  the  circumference  of  a  beer-pot,  enjoying  what  tbay 
rapturously  term  a  "  comfortable  fuddle."  Their  height  of  felicity  is  to  indulge  in 
wnat  they  most  euphoniously  call  "  a  big  drink."  "  Saint  Monday  "  thev  oevo- 
tionally  aaorifiee  to  the  tipsy  god  Bacchus,  by  making  a  circuit  of  the  Lonaon  gin 
palaces ;  a  peregrination  they  periphrastically  denominate  "  doing  the  round  of  toe 
puUics."  Upon  this  day  the  Ante-diluvian  Mechanic  may  be  seen  prowling  the 
■treets  with  a  short  pipe  in  his  mouUi,  and  often  his  "  help-meet "  on  his  arm.  His 
laadmariu  about  town  are  the  various  licensed  vintners.  Ask  him  to  direet  you  to 
any  giren  plaoe,  and  he  will  describe  it  as  opposite  the  White  Bear,  next  to  the 
Gnen  Dragon,  or  a  few  doors  from  tJbe  Bed  Lion.  After  repletion,  like  the  boap 
eonstrielor,  he  lies  toipid  fior  a  season.  Tuesday  is  the  antidote  to  the  Monday's 
yiMson.  On  Wednesday  he  will  go  to  hia  ne^ected  work,  crawling  in  at  a  li»a 
when  he  may  think  his  employer  absent ;  and  thua  he,  who  haa  taisnt  enough  to 
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cam  an  independence,  sinks  the  dignity  of  the  man  in  the  Owning  of  the  laahed 
hound.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  &e  Ante-diluyian  Mechanic  to  earn  more  money  in 
four  days  than  his  steadier  diopmate  in  six,  being  generally  the  dererest,  quickest 
and  most  cunning  artificer  in  "  his  diop."  He  is  tne  swift  hare  racing  with  the 
alow  but  sure  tortoise,  and,  as  in  Ihe  fable,  the  latter  wins.  If  there  is  but  little 
competition  in  his  trade,  his  employer,  in  order  to  secure  his  labour,  is  obliged  to 
let  him  "  oyer-draw"  ids  wages,  and  tiins  bind  the  "  free-bom  Briton  "  in  chains 
which  he  forges  himself  from  his  master's  necessity,  and  not  unftvquently  gets 
riveted  on  by  the  Judge  of  the  County  Court  His  me  seems  a  perpetual  struggle 
to  dissolve  into  liquid  gin  or  beer  all  upon  which  he  can  place  his  hands.  He  is  an 
inebriate  spendthrift,  who,  by  the  reducing  process  of  his  habits,  liquids  ererything 
-but  liquidates  nothing.  He  has  the  soul  of  a  lion  when  descanting  in  a  *'  pot- 
house "  about  the  tynmny  of  '^  masters ;"  the  whole  race  of  whom  he  looks  upon  as 
*'  wild  beasts,"  whose  greatest  delight  is  to  devour  their  workmen.  He  asserts 
that  ^*  masters  "  are  gentlemen  of  Ihe  privileged  classes,  who,  instead  of  woridng 
themselves,  indulge  in  the  simple  amusement  of  collecting  and  disposing  advan- 
tageously of  the  lid)our  of  others.  *'  Look  at  'em,"  he  says,  '*  with  their  white 
hands,  new  coat,  and  dean  shirt  every  day,  and  all  got  out  of  our  labour.  We  and 
our  wives  and  young-'uns  have  to  live  man.  *  hand  to  mouth ' — almost  starving." 
Tes,  thus  the  Ante-oiluvian  Mechanic  argues,  who  every  day  and  week  receives  a 
largisr  share  of  her  Majesty's  silver  and  golden  representatives  than  hH  to  the  lot 
of  most  medi(»l  assistants,  hard  toiling  dcrks,  subaltern  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy,  and,  in  many  instances,  with  greater  certainty  than  the  growing  spirit  of 
competition  ensures  to  his  master. 

Like  other  animals  of  thegenus  Oenius,  our  friend  has  more  care  for  the  business 
of  others  thsn  his  own.  He  is  a  politician,  who,  like  fozhunting  parsons,  teaches 
more  from  theory  than  example;  he  is  not  a  **Torv,"  *<Whig,"  **  Badical,"  or 
'*  Chartist,"  but  of  that  dass  of  politicians  known  bv  the  name  of  Pot-houae ; 
and  while  he  is  thus  patriotically  engaged  with  the  aflain  of  the  community,  and 
spending  his  income  pro  bono  jnilieoj  he  most  philoBophically  consigns  the  care  of 
his  famUy  to  a  gratefid  public,  who  supply  careless  fatners  with  prisons  and  work- 
houses ad  liHiwn.  A  nvourite  amusement  of  our  ante-diluvian  friend  is  getting 
the  nine,  i.  e.,  playing  at  skittles,  and  much  have  these  playthings  of  grown-up  boys 
to  answer  fbr ;  cards  and  champagne  have  often  been  the  cause  of  suicide,  but  such 
an  exit  is  luxury  itsdf  in  comparison  with  the  lingering,  moral,  mental  and  physical 
death  entailed  upon  the  lovers  of  **  beer  and  skitUes."  The  first  **  nine  "  that  the 
-working  man  brings  down  in  the  public-house  yard,  lays  pros*rate  a  portion  of  his 
home ;  wife  and  children  all  begin  to  totter ; — ^we  never  see  those  ragged,  haggard, 
little  dirty  children  about  our  streets,  but  we  think  of  '*  getting  the  nine." 

The  Ante-dUuvian  Medianic  has  a  great  liking  for  natural  history;  and  this  he 
exemplifies  by  his  various  specimens  of  canaries,  linnets,  dogs,  cats,  rabbits,  and 
other  live  stock,  which  he  breeds  in  his  own  house.  It  is  not  imoommon  to  find  in 
some  of  those  little  back  streets,  which  seem  to  have  been  sent  to  a  kind  of  Coventry 
by  their  larger  and  more  wholesome  brethren,  for  their  dust-hole  propensity  of  har- 
bouring dirt,  houses  which  contain  several  nests  of  ante-diluvian  woikmen 
'  C'  birds  of  a  feather  ").  A  nest  consists  of  one  small  room,  in  whidi  you  may  see 
and  hear  birds  singing,  dogs  barking,  guinea  pigs  squraking,  and  boys  fighting  at 
the  same  time,  a  curious  conjunction  of  **  Noah's  Ark  "  and  **  Babd."  The  reader 
may  tell  us  that  we  have  discovered  in  this  **  Ante-diluvian"  animal  a  more  won- 
deifril  and  quite  as  &bulous  an  animal  as  the  "  groat  sea  serpent;"  but  '^  'tis  true, 
and  pity 'tis  'tis  true." 

Legally,  the  Ante-diluvian  Mechanic  is  an  Honett  animal,  t.  0.,  he  robs  no  one  but 
himself  (his  family  in  law  being  non  est),  and  a  man  legally  may  do  anything  with 
himself  but  be  guilty  of  felo  de  to.  Morally,  he  is  more  than  a  shaving  short  of 
honest,  and  many,  many  an  inch  of  principle  or  honour.  For  instance,  if  his  ex- 
chequer is  (which  is  not  unfrequently)  very  low,  he  endeavours  to  discover  a 
couple  of  friends  of  "house-keeping"  rank,  who  may  be  willing  to  become  securi- 
ties for  him  to  a  Loan  8odety.  This  loan  he  will  generously  divide  with  his 
friends  or  not,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  then,  in  anticipation  of  the  second  or  third 
instalment,  might  immerBC  himself  in  obscurity ;  this  he  elegantly  cdls  making  a 
'  **  leg,"  an  abbreviation  of  legacy,  and  a  true  term  for  such  a  transaction,  for  'tis 
*  tiie  legacy  left  by  his  deceased  integrity  as  a  memento.  He  knows  or  understands 
'  but  little  of  prindple,  and  savs  he  **  thinks  it  but  small  sin  to  <  do  those '  who 
'  make  money  by  wringing,  till  they  bleed  coin,  the  homy  hands  of  the  labouring 
^  dines."    Thia  may  b?a  half  troth. 
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The  Ante*diluTian  Medumic  amiles  at  the  "  diniity  "  of  labour,  and  giveB  the 
piefoence  to  his  own  otwm  eum  diffnitate  of  induence.  If  yon  tell  him  he  must 
either  "  work  or  atarre/'  he  will  iUumine  his  os  Jrontis  with  a  kind  of  trasieal 
gtin,  and  force  one  of  his  eyes  through  that  species  of  ocular  performance  which 
Tery  vulgar  people  sre  insane  enough  to  imagine  gives  an  impression  of  consummate 
and  abstract  wisdom,  viz.,  winking.  When  out  dT  woric  he  is  famous  for  scheming, 
and,  paradoxical  as  it  may  soond,  he  can  earn  as  much  out  of  work  as  the  steady 
or  "  rost-diluyian"  woikman  can  in  full  employment;  for,  as  he  says,  "he  hss  no 
iUse  pride  in  applying  to  the  parish  "  and  to  ladies  "  pocket-charities."  As  for 
the  first,  they  are  bound  to  keep  him,  and  he  studies  to  make  the  binding  as  close 
as  possible.  For  the  latter,  a  little  humbue  about  badness  of  trade,  a  wife  in  con- 
sumption, and  a  large  family  with  the  measles,  is  sure  to  tell  with  the  ladies,  bless 
their  hearts ;  and  when  that  is  worn  out,  he  has  only  to  become  a  *'  reformed 
drunkard,"  go  to  chapel,  and  persuade  the  congregation,  individually,  that  their  ex- 
amine was  the  taUonan  that  chan|;ed  his  heart,  to  be  enabled  to  live  at  his  ease. 
JEteader,  this  is  true,  true  as  man's  existence ;  and  lowly  hypocrite  as  he  is,  he  equals 
not  some  in  higher  station,  and  who  have  less  excuse,  whose  vices  are  hidden  by 
Ihe  garb  of  rank,  that  garb  which  is  as  much  an  habiliment  for  the  covering  of  vice 
as  is  the  well-known  **  cloak  "  of  religion. 

Give  the  Ante-diluvian  Mechanic  a  coat,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  week  vou 
will  see  him  '*  in  his  shirt  sleeves."  It  may  be  that  the  heat  of  the  weather  renders 
this  garment  too  warm,  or  it  may  be  that  he  has  lent  it  to  his  never-failing  friend, 
or  near  relative,  who  lives  at  the  comer  of  the  court,  and  has  the  inngnia  of  hia 
social  status  suspended  over  his  door  in  the  form  of  three  gilt  orbs ;  but  this  we  do 
know,  there  is  some  mysterious  connection  between  this  relative  and  the  landlord 
^  the  Bed  lion,  for  the  Ante-diluvian  never  leaves  one  without  calling  upon  the 
ether. 

The  *' Ante-diluvian"  Mechanic  can  scarcely  be  called  improvident,  for  he 
helongs  to  a  friendly  society  which  allows  him  lOs.  per  week  when  he  happens  to 
be  ill,  which,  **  poor  man,"  is  not  unfrequently ;  as  he  says,  '*  a  man  can  better  affiard 
to  be  ill  upon  10s.  a  week  than  upon  noting."  The  society,  k  la  Napoleon, 
patronises  that  '*  Malthuaian  abhorrence,  population,"  by  giving  a  prnnium  to  the 
journeyman  for  every  new  member  of  hia  family.  He  also  bdongs  to  a  "  burial 
«lub;"  and  if  he  umbrtunately  loses  his  wife  (and  these  burial  clubs  give  no 
premium  for  longevity),  he  is  friendly  with  the  "  secretary,"  obtains  the  money 
lor  the  fVmeral,  gets  it  done  cheap,  and  makes  a  surplus,  which  probably  (but  that  is 
no  affair  of  ours)  he  spends  for  the  repose  of  his  deceased  wife's  soul :  then,  dear 
Teader,  can  a  man  be  called  improvident  who  makes  provision  for  both  illness  and 
dea^  ?  No,  we  think  he  is  systematically  careful. 

The  drama,  without  it  be  that  most  itinerant  and  legitimate  of  all  legitimate 
dnunas,  "Punch  and  jndy,"  is  seldom  patronised  by  the  "  Ante-duuvian" 
Mechanic ;  but  he  has  great  taste  for  harmony,  and  ddighte  in  the  harmonic  meet- 
ing at  the  "  Blue  Lion ; "  this  place  is  to  him  what  the  *'  opera"  is  to  his  superion. 
He  i»  a  sight-seeing  animal,  and  never  suffers  an  opening  of  Parliament,  a  proro- 

Sation,  or  a  Lord  Mayor's  Show  to  pass  without  assisting  in  the  precession.  His 
unday  mornings  are  frequently  passed  in  the  park ;  he  delighto  in  seeing  the 
aoldiers,  pities  the  poor  men,  ana  is  always  indignant  with  officers  whom  he  oaUs 
by  the  generic  name  of  the  voung  of  the  canine  species.  Another  favourite  Sunday 
junusement  is  to  attend  in  the  suoiirban  fields,  and  indulge  in  the  noble  sport  of 
bird  catching,  rat  hunting,  and  cock  fighting— the  latter,  by  the  way,  he  has  but 
recently  monopolized. 

With  regard  to  his  family,  the  "  Ante-diluvian"  workman  is  a  great  admirer  of 
that  negative  law  which  aUows  him  to  do  (educationally)  as  he  likes  with  his  own 
children.  Oh!  how  he  hates  that  tyrannical  Austrian  Oovemment,  which  not 
only  provides  education  for  the  poor,  but  compels  their  parents  to  use  it.  The 
-^*  Ante-diluvian"  mechanic  says,  and  existing  conventionalities  corroborate  it, 
''That  it  is  no  good  giving  mental  food,  when  you  don't  give  time  to  eat,  much 
more  digest  it."  Ue  is  a  short-lived  animal;  his  death  is  premature,  cold,  cheerless, 
•and  miserable ;  he  has  probably  driven  every  friend  frx>m  his  door,  and  sneaks  out  of 
life  with  the  consciousness  of  his  children's  povertv  and  utter  helplessness,  yet  it 
hannto  not  his  dying  momente.  Societ^r  has  not  taught  him  vice,  but  is  it  leas  blame- 
leas  for  not  having  trained  him  to  virtue  ?  The  torch  of  example,  which  he  has 
been  told  bums  perpetually  in  the  higher  classes,  has  not  burned  sufficieoUy  bright 
to  lig^t  him  along  the  proper  path  of  life,  or  thrown  ito  rays  upon  the  hideous 
lidlea  of  immorality  and  selfishnessi  that  he  might  avoid  them.    If  o,  he  has  heard 
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of  the  txamplary  gpuides,  bat  he  haf  no  ftith  in  them,  ibey  sre  a  kouc ;  1m  Iias 
entered  the  poioh  of  life,  peewd  through  the  paeiage,  and  mekee  hie  exit  withmit 
having  picked  up  even  one  eoUtaiy  attribute  of  the  brvte  epeeiee—the  love  of 
hie  ompiing— «id  not  having  loved,  he  diee  careleee  of  them.  As  for  hUi  frife,  ehe 
earae  but  for  henelf  and  her  children;  the  latter  are  eent  out  as  errand  boya,  or 
nurse  girls ;  she  takes  in  waahing,  and  her  husband  is  soon  forgotten  over  ^e 
washtub  and  in  the  gin  glaaa;  for  her  the  workhouse  has  no  shame,  she  looka 
forward  to  it,  nav  she  has  sou^t  it,  as  a  reftige  from  indnstrj ;  tiie  only  horror 
anticipatory,  which  can  penetrate  her  almost  invulnerable  garb  of  povertv,  is  the 
*'  sting  of  death  :"  of  the  ehildren,  they  Uve  over  the  same  life  as  tne  fieitiier,  and 
are  singularly  fortunate  if  their  career  is  less  crimiaal. 

The  Ante-diluvian  race  of  medhaniea  are  in  a  transitory  state,  they  are  being 
farced  out  of  existence  by  the  propelling  power  of  human  progress,  but  they  dia> 
appear  not  fast  enough,  they  possess  a  tenacity  of  life  whidi  is  difftoult  to  move. 
Authorities,  we  exhort  you  to  educate !  Masters,  enoourage  short  hours ! — take  from 
the  physical,  and  add  to  the  moral.  Let  all,  as  some  already  do,  make  Friday 
instead  of  Saturday  the  pay-day,  and  they  shall  soon  be  thrust  beneath  the  crust 
of  history  and  deeply  embedded  in  oblivion,  whero  may  they  rest  for  ever,  with 
the  sweet  waters  of  Lethe  peacefully  rolling  over  them. 
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Thb  Nile  is  a  remarkable  river.  Nor  is  the  land  through  whioh  it  flows,  or  the 
people  who  dwell  upon  its  banks,  less  worthy  of  remark  than  itself.  In  length  the 
Ttver  may  justly  be  ranked  amongst  the  mightiest  of  earth.  In  importance  it  ia 
seoond  to  none.  For  1,500  miles — or  half  its  length — ^its  ounent  rolls  along  ui 
solitary  majesty,  without  receiving  a  single  tributary  stream  deserving  of  notice* 
It  flows  through  a  district  that  would  be  a  wilderness  but  for  its  fertiUsmg  waters 
•«-a  district  that  is  thus  rescued  from  the  edge  of  a  desert  of  more  than  3,000  milae 


The  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  therefore  the  land  of  Egypt,  has  an  average  breadth. 
of  only  fifteen  miles.  Towsrds  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  fertile  land  extends  to 
a  much  greater  breadth ;  because  the  stream,  dividing  into  two  branches,  endosea 
an  extensive  tract  of  country.  This  portion  is  called  tne  Delta ;  and  upon  it  nearly 
half  the  population  of  Egypt  dwell.  From  time  immemorial  this  river  has  annually 
overflowed  its  banks,  and  converted  the  dry  and  parched  country  into  one  vast  lakot 
Just  as  regularly  hss  the  water  subsided,  and  left  the  land  covered  with  a  stratum 
of  rich,  soft  mud,  which  has  caused  this  otherwise  arid  desert— without  the  aid  of 
manure  and  without  the  rains  of  heaven — to  become  the  most  fertile  spot  on  the 
laoe  of  the  eartiii. 

Hence  the  Egyptians  have  ever  been  an  agricultural  people,  and  the  eulturo  of 
their  land  has  always  been  effected  with  comparatively  little  trouble  to  themselves* 
They  have  been,  as  it  were,  the  favourites  of  heaven ;  and  as  a  natural  consequence 
have  failed  to  learn  that  reliance  on  themselves  which  the  inhabitants  of  leas 
hiffhly-favoured  lands  acquire. 

Thia  may  be  leffarded  as  the  chief  cause  of  their  political  and  social  degradatioB* 
The  more  easily  tne  means  cf  subsistenoe  can  be  procured  by  a  people,  the  leas 
likely  is  a  spirit  of  providence  to  be  found  in  them.  Thus  the  Egyptians,  aa  culUf 
TatoTB  of  the  aoil  by  neoeesity,  and  dependent  for  aucoess  in  thia  upon  the  rising  of 
liieir  river,  were  tnrown  into  i«oeperity  or  adversity  according  to  the  height  of  the 
flood,  llenoe  we  read  in  the  saered  writings  that  the  people  of  this  land  laid  not 
up  a  store  in  years  of  plenty,  and  were  therefore  compelled  to  apply  to  Pharoah  in 
the  season  of  scaroity,  snd  barter  away  all  they  possessed  for  food.  Transaetiona 
such  aa  theae  have  <K>ubtless  had  at  least  as  much  to  do  with  the  present  subjeetion 
of  the  people  of  Egypt  as  any  territorial  conquest  can  possibly  have  had. 

The  Egyptian  nation  is  of  great  antiquity.  It  has  exiated  throughout  Uie  whole 
period  of  authentic  history,  and  can  even  be  traced  fhr  back  into  mythie  times.  It 
was  certainly  a  kingdom  nearly  4,000  years  ago.  But  its  monarehs,  like  those  of 
all  the  eastern  nations,  niled  over  an  indolent  people  with  despetb  power.  Agaa 
paised  away.  One  dynasty  was  overthrown  by  another,  but  the  oonqueroia  nuad 
aa  their  predseeasoia  had  dona :  the  eondition  of  the  people  was  not  iuq^foved. 
These  great  and  proud  ndsm  were  all  ambitions  to  leave  behind  them  an  impcriahp 
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lUe  record  of  tlieir  matness;  bonce  they  each  aimed  at  eonatracting;  worki,  tho 
creatneai  of  wMoh  anould  snrpan  eTerytning  that  had  been  seen  before.  They 
raraed  their  snbjeeta  to  work  nnder  the  laah,  and  the  hnge  pyramids,  temples,  and 
otiier  relics  of  ancient  Egypt,  remain  as  the  lasting  monuments  of  their  own  ty- 
ranny and  their  people's  abject  slaTcry. 

The  dependence  of  the  whole  country  upon  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  led  by 
donees  to  the  execution  of  works  for  retaining  the  water  upon  the  land,  and  tat 
dunising  it  to  the  utmost  extent.  Enormous  dykes  were  to  be  erected ;  lakes  were 
to  be  dug ;  and  canals  to  be  cut,  intersecting  the  coimtry  in  every  direction.  Such 
works  aa  these  can  only  be  performed  by  tiie  exercise  of  despotic  power,  except  it 
be  in  a  country  which  has  attained  so  high  a  degree  of  civil  liberty  and  civil 
strength,  that  public  good  is  lar^ly  advanced  by  private  enterprise.  But  here 
was  a  nation  in  its  infancy,  necessitated  to  execute  worics  for  the  public  advantage* 
As  a  nation  it  had  begun  in  despotism,  and  the  effect  of  despotic  power  had  been  to 
]ireyent  tiie  rise  both  of  private  enterprise  and  public  spirit.    Hence  even  these 

Seat  public  works,  which  in  another  nation  would  have  contributed  to  improve 
e  condition  and  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  people,  served  but  to  plunge  thenk 
in  yet  deeper  slavery  and  more  abject  wretchedness. 

Many  were  the  conquests  that  Egypt  underwent :  Babylon,  Persia,  Greece,  in 
turn  subdued  it.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  Ptolemies  it  became  a  Roman  province ; 
and  soon  after  that  empire  had  been  dismembered  it  was  oonquered  by  the  Saracena,. 
A.D.  868.  ^  For  800  years  the  Caliphs  ruled  this  land.  A  vast  change  took  place 
during  this  period  in  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  people,  while  the  worship  of 
Hohammcd  became  the  religion  of  the  countir.  After  this  time  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Turks,  to  whom  it  is  still  nominally  subject,  although  the  Viceroy  of 
Egypt  has  /ar  overgrown  the  might  of  his  wuverain, 

jBut  amidst  all  these  revolutions  the  political  condition  of  the  Egyptian  people 
has  remained  unchanged.  The  descendants  of  those  who  writhe  beneath  the 
galling  chains  of  their  early  kings,  have  writhed  beneath  the  chains  of  those  who* 
conquered  them ;  and,  like  ihe  arid  wilderness  that  skirts  their  own  fertile  domains, 
they  are  still  unreclaimed  from  slavery  by  all  the  revolutions  that  time  has  brought 
forth.  If  there  is  any  change,  it  is  that  their  condition  is  worse.  They  have  be* 
come  a  still  more  crushed  and  abject  race. 

Whether  the  Felldhs  or  agricultural  population  of  Egypt  have  remained  the 
flame  people  through  all  the  periods  of  history,  seems  doubtful ;  but  the  modem 
notion,  that  they  are  of  Arabian  origin,  is,  to  say  the  least,  equally  so.  It  ia 
scarcely  possible  that,  during  the  800  years  of  Muslim  rule,  so  great  a  change 
could  have  taken  place  that  the  Arabs  should  have  formed  four-flftbs  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  or  that  the  ancient  Egyptian  race  should  have  been  reduced  to  that  in- 
significant fraction  of  the  whole  which  the  Copts  now  are. 

It  seems  far  more  probable  that  the  Copts  and  Felldhs  are  in  common  the  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  Egyptianj.  The  Copts  may  perhaps  have  sprung  from 
those  who  in  ^rly  times  formed  a  ruling  caste ;  and  the  FeUahs  are  probably  the 
ensUved  descendants  of  the  former  enslaved  population,  mixed  up,  it  may  be,  to 
flome  extent  with  the  Arabs.  It  is  far  more  likely  that  the  Fellahs,  who  profesa 
the  Muslim  faith,  should  have  adopted  the  creed  of  their  conquerors,  than  that  the 
Egyptians  should  have  become  so  completely  exterminated  and  replaced  by  another 
people,  as  is  generally  supposed.  But  little  stress  can  be  laid  on  the  name  **  Chil- 
dren of  the  Arabs,"  whit^  the  Fellahs  assume,  and  which  may  have  often  misled 
travellers ;  while  the  fact  that  the  Copts  themselves  are  now  rapidly  passing  over 
to  the  same  faith,  and  becoming  mixed  up  by  marriage  with  the  other  inhebitanta 
of  Egypt,  is  itself  a  testimony  to  the  truui  of  our  opinion.  And  another  testimony 
nay  be  found  in  the  remarkable  resemblance  of  ihe  Fellah  to  the  Copt,  while  hia 
difference  from  the  Arab  is  so  striking  that  travellers  who  have  considered  them  aa 
one  and  the  same  have  been  driven  to  strange  shifts  to  account  for  the  loss  of  Aral^ 
peculiarities. 

We  read  much  in  history  respecting  the  hiah  degree  of  civilisation  attained  by 
the  early  Egyptians.  We  know  that  Greece  derived  much  of  that  science  and  art 
ior  which  she  was  afterwards  distinguished,  from  Egypt,  and  that  civilised  Europe 
baa  derived  the  same  through  Greece;  but  there  are  no  direct  reoords  of  the 
wretched  state  in  which  the  maas  of  the  people  must  have  been  plunged,  even  in 
the  midst  of  so  much  greatness.  Indiieet  evidence  may,  however,  be  gathered 
from  their  history,  whid  is  quite  conclusive  on  this  point.  The  pyramids,  for  in- 
jtnee,  and  other  great  worka  which  abound  in  the  land,  supply  ua  with  proofti  aa 
certain  aa  the  pages  of  history  could  afford.    No  people  in  an  advanced  state  of 
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oinUsatioii  could  ew  hare  been  driven  from  their  own  ayocatioiis  and  oompeUed 
to  work  like  slayes  in  rearing  those  gigantic  monuments  to  perpetuate  their  tyiant^a 
feune.  And  the  distinction  of  caste,  which  is  known  to  have  preyailed  amonoit 
them  from  the  earliest  times,  is  another  eyidenoe  of  their  depressed  condition,  for 
in  such  a  constitution  of  society  the  lower  orders  are  necessarily  in  a  state  of  the 
lowest  degradation. 

Little,  indeed,  is  yet  known  of  the  present  position,  social  and  political,  of  the 
Pellahs,  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  Egjrptian  population ;  and  much  that  we  have 
heard  of  them  seems  to  be  founded  on  conjecture.  We  purpose,  therefore,  to  make 
a  few  obseryations  on  the  present  condition  of  the  Fellsdis,  with  the  view  of  ex- 
hibiting their  manners  and  customs  and  their  degraded  political  position.  For  our 
information  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  admirable  work  of  Mr.  Bayle  St.  John,* 
a  gentleman  who  has  trarelled  and  lived  among  the  people  he  describes,  and  whose 
book  contains  a  truthful  and  rivid  portraiture  of  the  FeUah  population. 

The  great  cities  of  Egypt  are  few.  The  Egyptians,  being  an  agricultural  people, 
liye  for  the  most  part  in  yillages.  Of  these  there  are  between  3,000  and  4,000,  and 
they  are  inhabitea  by  the  Felliah  tribes.  But  the  cities  are  constantly  replenished 
from  the  yillages,  for  though  the  Fellahs,  as  is  natural,  haye  an  enthusiastio  loye 
for  their  yillages,  they  often  fly  to  the  great  cities,  that  they  may  be  lost  in  the 
crowd,  when  their  sufferings  at  home  become  unbearable.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
present  goycmment  they  are  considered  as  attached  to  the  soil.  They  are  not  per- 
mitted to  go  from  one  yiUage  to  another  without  a  written  passport.  When  de- 
tected in  so  doing  they  are  bastinadoed  seyerely,  and  sent  back  without  ceremony 
to  their  yillages ;  while  persons  suspected  or  found  guilty  of  harbouring  them  haye 
«yen  been  put  to  death. 

In  the  great  cities,  howeyer,  the  Fellah  is  a  different  individual  from  what  he  ia 
in  his  own  yillase.  He  is  then  mixed  up  with  Turks,  Europeans  and  others,  and  is 
much  changed  thereby.  Still,  however,  he  is  subject  to  despotic  power.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  cities  are  compelled  to  work  at  the  beck  of  the  Pasha,  for  pay,  or 
for  nothing,  as  he  may  will.  Once,  it  is  stated,  the  whole  adult  population  of 
Alexandria  was  turned  out  to  labour  at  the  fortifications  by  his  command,  whidi 
they  did  without  daring  to  complain.  A  curious  story  is  related  of  the  late  Pasha, 
Hohammed  Ali.  He  had  chanced  to  see  a  new  kind  of  shoe,  of  foreign  workman- 
ahip,  and,  as  it  pleased  his  royal  taste,  he  determined  that  his  soldiers  should  be 
forthwith  provided  with  them.  So  the  mandate  was  issued  to  the  shoemakers  of 
Cairo  that  40,000  pairs  must  be  forthcoming  within  a  month.  This  order  was  en- 
forced by  his  usual  laconic  expression,  '*  On  your  heads  be  it." 

But  if  we  would  see  Fellah  in  his  true  position,  we  must  visit  him  in  his  own 
rural  village.  Here  we  shall  find  him,  spiritless  and  degraded  undoubtedly,  but 
at  the  same  time  cheerful  and  contented,  though  in  the  midst  of  unparalleled 
poverty.  He  is  ever  ready  with  his  greeting  of  peace,  and  to  render  any  little 
kindness  that  his  poverty  will  allow. 

But  we  must  now  introduce  you  to  the  personal  appearance  of  one  of  the  Fellah 
race.  Picture,  then,  to  yourself  a  man  of  good  figure,  and  rather  a^ye  the  middle 
height,  whose  complexion  is  exactly  the  cdour  of  unbumt  brick,  and  impresses 
you  forcibly  with  the  conviction  that  he  has  iust  come  from  the  hands  of  his 
Creator,  who,  according  to  his  own  Muslim  tradition,  fashioned  him  originally  out 
of  the  mud  of  the  Nile.  His  beard  short,  black  and  curly.  His  features  coarse  and 
unpleasing ;  and  though  a  keen  eye  gleams  from  beaeatii  the  half-dosed  lid,  his  coun- 
teniance  but  seldom  euiibiting  the  glow  of  intelligence,  but  rather  wearing  a  childish 
9r  downish  aspect.  His  bare  feet  and  legs  are  seen  below  his  ragged  dioss,  adding 
4}0tt8iderably  to  the  poverty  of  his  appearance.  Imagine  such  a  one  enyeloped  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  leg  in  a  loose  long-sleeved  gown  of  blue  cotton,  or  maybe  of 
brown  woollen  stuff  of  the  coarsest  dewription,  coyered  all  over  with  patches,  and 
^et  displaying  numerous  rents,  wluch  let  in  ^e  air  of  heaven  and  reveal  at  the  same 
time  the  dark  brown,  weather-beaten,  and  often  the  tattooed  skin  of  the  wearer; 
And  to  crown  the  whole,  a  pointed  cap  of  brown  felt  upon  his  head,  surrounded 
by  an  enormous  mass  of  dirty  rags  twisted  up  in  the  form  of  a  turban.  Imagine  all 
this,  and  you  have  a  portrait  of  the  Fellah  of  Lower  Egypt. 

The  women  commonly  wear  a  blue  envelope  similar  to  that  of  the  men ;  but  mors 
transparent,  and  often  but  inadequately  ooncealing  the  graceftil  form  of  the  wearer. 
Oyer  the  head  is  thrown  a  mantle  of  the  same  material,  or  sometimes  of  checked 
linen,  which  serves  to  conceal  two-thirds  of  the  face.    This  mantle  leayes  one  eye 

•  "YiUacaLifeinScrat;  withSketehMoftheSsUU'*  By  Bi^  St.  Jeha.  S  vols.,  pp.  SM. 
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ezpofled— often  the  only  one  poBseased— and  they  manaoe  by  the  aid  of  their  teeth 
to  keep  it  in  its  place.  The  young  giris  are  never  yeiled  in  the  villages.  Oftea 
indeed  both  they  and  the  women  may  be  seen  stepping  from  house  to  house 
perfectly  unclothed ;  so  greatly  does  political  degradation  contribute  to  moral 
degradation  also.  Sometimes,  fioweyer,  only  the  lower  part  of  the  face  is  covered, 
and  a  pair  of  handsome  and  exceedingly  bright  oyes  peer  over  the  veil  with  that 
voluptuous  expression  so  peculiarly  Egyptian.  The  eyes  indeed  are  often  the  only 
hanoBome  feature  of  the  fkce ;  though  me  hands  and  feet,  even  of  those  engaged  in 
the  dirtiest  and  lowest  occupations,  are  exc^uisitely  delicate. 

The  women  are  often  tattooed ;  but  this  is  considered  sinful  by  the  more  rigid' 
Muslims.  The  forehead,  lips,  aims  and  feet  are  thus  decorated  in  a  slight  degree, 
and  they  commonly  have  some  figure,  such  as  a  star,  upon  the  bosom.  Other 
ornaments  are  almost  unknown  to  tbem,  not  because  they  are  unsusceptible  t& 
display — ^which  no  native  of  the  East  ever  is — ^but  because  they  are  so  wretchedly 
poor,  that  they  have  not  usually  the  means  of  procuring  them. 

In  infancy  the  Fellah  children  are  pretty  and  interesting;  but  in  the  i)eriod  of 
childhood — unUke  almost  every  other  race  of  beings — ^they  are  excessively  ugly 
and  repulsive.  It  is  a  point  with  the  parents  never  to  wash  them,  lest  they  should 
attract  the  notice  of  the  Evil  Eye  and  be  carried  off.  They  thus  grow  up  covered 
with  dirt  and  sores  and  flies ;  and  both  sexes  mingled  together,  crawl  about  and! 
romp  on  the  dunghills  of  the  village.  At  nine  or  ton  years  of  age,  the  girls  begin 
to  grow  pretty,  and  also  begin  to  put  on  female  attire.  And  both  boys  and  girls 
ahnost  invariably  grow  up  into  fine-looldng,  and,  as  to  their  general  figure,  handsome 
young  men  and  women.  But  excessive  toil  and  suffering  make  them  decline  at 
a  very  early  age.  The  females  especially  soon  decay.  At  twenty-five  they  have- 
passed  their  golden  days,  and  then  rapidly  lose  flesh,  and  become  dui veiled  up  into 
namurd  old  women. 

Ke  women  are  always  somewhat  ikircr  than  the  men ;  but  men  and  women  are- 
considerably  darker  in  Upper  than  in  Lower  Egypt.  The  occupation  of  both 
makes  them  appear  at  all  times  wretchedly  dirty,  though  the  women  wash  their 
persons  daily.  They  have  not  often  the  opportunity  of  performing  the  same 
operation  upon  their  clothes,  for  it  is  seldom  they  possess  a  change. 

The  girls  are  usually  married  very  young,  the  poverty  of  the  parents  inducing 
them  to  get  the  daughters  off  their  hands  as  soon  as  possible,  tiiat  they  may  obtain 
the  trifling  dowry,  which  is  always  given  by  the  bridegroom,  for  after  a  certain  age 
the  damsd  is  at  her  own  disposal.  Perhaps  too  in  a  country  of  genial  clime  and 
proverbial  for  lax  morality,  these  very  early  marriages  may  be  attributed  to  pru- 
dential considerations  on  the  part  of  the  husband  and  wife. 

Marriage  apong  the  poor  Fellahs  is  generally  a  veir  simple  afGeiir.  From  the 
poverty  of  these  people  and  their  fondness  for  haggling,  there  is  usually  an  immense 
amount  of  talk  oetween  the  bridegroom  and  parents,  concerning  the  price  of  the 
bride.  But  when  this  is  settied  there  is  little  more  ceremony.  The  bride,  after 
bein^  well  scrubbed,  is  conveyed  without  bag  or  baggage  to  the  house  of  her  lord. 
She  IS  muffled  up,  and  commomy  first  carried  round  the  village.  After  she  reaches 
tiie  house,  her  husband  is  allowed  to  see  her  face,  which  he  is  supposed  not  to  know ; 
though,  as  the  girls  are  constantiy  unveiled,  he  has  of  course  seen  it  a  thousand* 
times  before.  A  boisterous  entertainment  occupies  them  till  late  in  the  night,  when 
the  friends  depart  and  leave  her  in  her  new  home. 

The  men  are  too  poor  to  avail  themselves  of  the  Muslim  privilege ;  hence  they 
are  commonly  content  with  one  wife.  In  the  villages  divorce  is  very  uncommon ; 
though  of  course  the  husband  possesses  the  right,  allowed  him  by  the  Prophet,  to 
divorce  by  a  word.  In  the  cities  it  is  usual  enough  for  a  man  to  divorce  two  or 
three  before  he  can  settie  down  to  his  own  satisffUDtion.  The  men  are  genendly 
affectionate  to  their  wives  and  children,  though  rough,  and  inclined  to  play  the 
master.  When  they  lose  a  wife  they  commonly  marry  again ;  but  the  women  con- 
sider a  single  marriage  sufficient,  and  hence  a  state  of  widowhood  is  very  common. 

Bice  is  their  chief  food ;  meat  is  very  rarely  eaten,  wheaten  bread  never.  They" 
cultivate  millet  and  maixe,  and  the  river  supplies  them  with  plenty  of  taatelese 
fish,  l^e  Fellah  is  an  early  riser,  and  passes  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  his 
work  in  the  fields.  Tet,  with  all  his  toil,  he  finds  some  enjoyment.  Whenever 
he  can,  he  spends  his  evenings  in  a  litUe  coffee-house,  but  at  the  smallest  possible 
expense.  He  sometimes  sips  a  littie  very  dilute  coffee  in  thimbles-full  at  a  time^ 
or  takes  a  whiff  from  a  pi|>e  which  is  passed  roimd  to  all,  and  paid  for  by  each  m 
turn.  Occasionally  a  song  is  sung,  and  listened  to  with  tiie  closest  attention ;  for 
these  poor  people  exhibit  a  great  passion  for  music,  and  doubtless  it  has  a  powerful 
influence  in  smoothing  the  asperities  of  their  wretdied  condition. 
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That  v«  may  be  Me  to  form  a  oorreot  estimate  of  the  real  position  of  the  FeUah 
ia  the  country,  it  it  necesBary  that  we  glance  briefly  at  the  way  in  which  the  land 
ia  governed.  The  real  and  *  despotic  lord  of  Egypt  is  the  Viceroy  or  Pasha.  His 
rominal  submission  to  the  Sultan  affects  not  his  mode  of  goTeinment,  except  it  be 
in  making  him  rule  more  despotically,  by  way  of  exhibiting  his  own  power.  There 
-are  fourteen  great  proTinces  in  Egypt.  These  the  Pasha  can  entrust  to  none  but 
Turks.  The  provinces  are  subdivided  into  a  large  number  of  minor  districts,  which 
are  governed  by  Fellahs,  who  are  called  Nazirzy  or  petty  governors.  Below  these 
are  3ie  Shtikhs^  also  Fellahs,  one  of  whom  rules  in  every  village.  Attached  to 
•yiesoi  and  also  to  the  higher  rulere,  are  many  subordinates,  who  act  as  the  exeou- 
tioners  of  their  superior's  wiU.  Now  it  is  but  natural  in  a  country  ruled  by  de»- 
potism,  that  the  subordinate  officers  shculd  rule  in  the  same  manner  as  their  master. 
One  despot,  we  are  told,  makes  many.  And  this  is  true,  not  merely  because  Jack 
loves  to  ape  his  master,  but  because,  in  this  oase,  it  is  absolutely  necesssry  for  him 
to  do  80.  The  great  ruler  fulminates  his  decrees  in  the  palace  at  Cairo.  The  ruler 
of  the  province  must  see  that  they  are  executed,  or  his  head  may  be  the  forfeit. 
Hie  commission  goes  forth  from  him  to  the  Naxir,  and  from  the  Xazir  to  the  Sheikh 
of  the  village,  and  the  last  must  extort  from  the  poor  Fellah  tiie  required  amount. 
Thus  far  goes  the  necessity  of  the  matter.  But  beyond  this  each  one  strives  to 
•oatdo  the  despot  above  him — each  aims  to  do  a  little  on  his  own  account.  The 
Pasha  demands  a  certain  sum  from  his  officers ;  these  make  still  greater  exactions, 
so  that  by  the  time  the  poor  Fellah  is  called  upon  to  pay,  the  sum  demanded  has 
been  wonderfully  increased  in  amount. 

Just  as  the  black  slave,  when  raised  above  his  fellows,  makes  a  far  more  imperious 
and  cruel  taskmaster  than  the  white  man ;  so  the  Fellah  officer  is  found  a  more 
efficient  extorter  of  money  from  his  Fellah  countrymen,  than  any  other  could  be. 
The  cruelties  practised  by  each  officer  upon  thosj  below  him  are  outrageous.  It  is 
a  rule  in  Egypt  that  every  villager  shall  bring  his  tax  to  the  depot  of  the  Sheikh ; 
and  every  officer  his  quota  to  the  depot  of  the  next  above  him.  The  Sheikh  sits  in 
great  state  at  his  house,  and  tne  FelUihs  appear  before  him.  The  poor  people  brine 
their  money,  but  will  not  part  with  it  if  they  can  help  it.  They  are  too  much  used 
to  excessive  exactions  to  part  with  it  easily.  Thev  know  too  well  that  the  demands, 
which  evon  now  well  nigh  exceed  the  utmost  limite  of  their  physical  powers  to 
procure,  would  be  greatly  increased,  if  the  present  amount  could  be  wrung  from 
them  with  comparative  ease.  They  even  boast  of  the  nimpiber  of  nabootiitgt  they 
have  undergone ;  for  they  feel  that  Uiey  endure  them  in  a  good  cause. 

Hence  when  iiie  day  of  payment  arrives  they  go  prepared  to  resist  to  the  utmost. 
The  Sheikh  makes  proclamation  of  the  amount  each  shall  pay ;  and  appeahng  to 
Allah  and  his  Prophet  exhorts,  with  the  most  fatherly  solicitude,  all  whom  it  maj 
concern  to  think  of  their  latter  end.  And  thus  in  the  coolest  manned  possible  thu 
important  business  is  transacted. 

The  first  is  called  up,  and  the  tax  demanded.  He  refuses ;  and  is  immediately 
ordered  to  be  ndbooUd  (bastinadoed).  This  he  endures  with  determined  constancy. 
At  length,  when  the  suffering  overpasses  his  powers  of  endurance,  the  money  is 
slowly  produced ;  and  when  it  is  thought  no  more  is  to  be  extracted  from  him,  he 
is  dismissed  to  make  way  for  another,  who  will  inevitebly  meet  the  same  fate.  He 
departs  without  complaining ;  and  rejoicing  if  he  has  been  able  to  endure  their 
severity,  without  giving  up  a  few  coins  ho  had  concealed  under  his  tongue  as  a 
reserve,  in  case  the  punishment  became  too  severe. 

At  the  dose  of  the  day's  business,  the  Sheikh  himself  finite  cause  for  secret J3^, 
if  he  thinks  he  has  been  able  to  extort  something  over  and  above  what  the  Nasir 
will  demand  from  him,  as  a  peculation  for  himself.  But  woe  be  to  him  if  he  has 
obtained  less.  He  is  treated  with  the  same  severity  as  the  poor  Fellahs  are  by 
him.  He  may  be  bastinadoed,  or  sent  to  the  galleys,  t.  #.,  to  work  in  chains  ir  the 
dodcyM^  of  Alexandria  or  at  the  forte  of  Aboukir.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
see  a  whole  train  of  these  marched  through  the  streete  of  Alexandria.  Some  have 
-even  worked  at  Uie  galleys  for  years,  uid  have  then  regained  their  office  upon 
handing  over  the  necessary  bonus  to  the  Pasha.  They  are  sometimes  paraded  in. 
pnblio  places  on  d(mkeys,  with  their  faoes  turned  towards  the  tail;  which  is 
^■teemed  a  great  disgraoe. 

The  Nacirs  are  themselves  liable  to  similar  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  officers 
above  them,  or  of  the  Pariuu  A  curious  story  is  told  by  Mr.  St.  John,  of  the  way 
in  whkh  Ahaet  Paaha  treated  a  Nasir.  The  Naur  was  a  respectable  old  gentle- 
man, who  had  no  reason  to  think  he  had  nven  cause  of  displeasure.  One  day, 
however^  he  received  a  visit  from  an  amiaUe  soft-spoken  penonage  frcaax  Gains 
armed  with  full  powws  to  fcfceaent  his  Highnesfl*    The  Nasir  irvloomedhisgiiast 
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with  politeneas  md  hospittlity — ^noi  unmixedi  of  couzwi  with  Aj^rehension ;  and 
a  splfflidid  sapper  was  provided  to  refresh  him  after  his  journey.  When  supper 
waa  oyer  and  hands  were  washed,  the  guest,  as  he  delicately  parted  his  well-trimmed 
moustache  with  the  amher  mouth-piece  of  his  pipe,  said :  "  Now  to  husineas. 
With  infinite  regret  I  infenn  thee,  that  I  have  oome  the  bearer  of  orders  to  vim 
thee  600  blowi.  It  will  be  better  fbr  both  parties  to  dispatch  this  unpleaaant  amor 
aa  quickly  as  po«iUe.  Tou  wUi  allow  me,  thra,  to  iasua  the  neoeaaary  ordan." 
The  aatoaaded  Natir  luarad  for  mercy,  but  in  yain ;  and  iriiile  the  -visitor  coolly 
Mt  and  a&Bokad  hia  first  pipe,  the  operation  waa  performed. 

In  Egypt  nothing  is  done  but  by  the  aid  of  the  stick.  Many  and  seyere  are 
tte  imiiotinffs  that  must  take  place  before  a  single  piastre  can  find  its  way  into 
the  oofiers  of  the  Paaha.  Kor  are  the  public  woii^  performed  on  any  other  prin* 
eiple.  The  great  Qsirs  or  embankmenta,  with  which  Egypt  is  intersected,  need  to 
he  constantly  repaired.  The  aocompanyiuff  canala  are  continually  liable  to  be 
filled  up  witn  the  mud  brought  down  by  the  flooda.  These  works  are  performed 
by  unpaid  labour.  The  FeUaha  are  driyen,  almost  eyery  year,  from  their  villagea 
to  labour  at  these  works ;  and  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  see  a  gang  of  500  or  more 
thus  engaged  at  foroed  labour,  under  the  eyes  of  taskmasters  of  Fellah  race,  who 
are  armed  with  swords  and  whips.  Of  course  such  works,  being  unwillingly  done, 
proceed  exceedingly  slow ;  and  hence  the  Fellahs  are  kept  much  longer  than  ne« 
eessary  from  their  own  fi^ds. 

The  greater  part  of  the  land  of  Egypt  belongs  to  the  Paaha  and  a  few  great  pro- 
prietoiB.  The  goyenunent  lands  are  farmed  out  to  speculators,  who  undertake  to 
pay  a  certain  amount  of  rent.  The  allotment  in  these  cases  is,  not  of  so  many 
acres,  but  of  so  many  viUages;  for  the  Fellahs  go  with  the  soil.  The  farmer  of 
the  land  has  a  risht  to  the  labour  of  the  Fellaha,  and  he  may  giye  them  wages  or 
not,  at  his  own  pleasure. 

Such  things  as  these  are  the  cause  of  their  wretched  condition.  They  are  kept 
in  continual  poyurty.  They  cannot  acquire  wealth ;  for  gold  ia  to  them  an  almost 
fobnlotts  thing.  Tney  haye  no  hope  of  bettering  their  condition  in  this  world ;  for 
when  they  rise,  it  ii  but  as  the  tool  of  oppression  to  their  fellows.  What  wonder, 
tiben,  that  they  are  a  degraded  people !  What  wonder  that  they  grow  obstinate, 
and  refuse  all  unproyement !  They  refuse  to  be  instructed,  because  instruction  will 
hut  make  them  more  useful  serfo,  and  because  they  see  in  improyements  only  a 
]iew  engine  of  oppression. 

The  nature  of  Mohammed  Ali's  so-called  improvementa  is  weU  described  in  tha 
book  before  us.  He  first  depopulated  the  land  by  conscriptions,  and  created  ter- 
rible fomines  by  his  inflexible  monopolies  of  food.  He  ruined  agriculture  by  draw^ 
ing  away  or  exterminating  the  labouieis,  and  then  was  frightened  at  the  deserts  ha 
had  created.  To  repair  the  mischief,  he  resolyed  to  reclaim  lands  that  had  lain 
unoultiyBted  for  centuries,  instead  of  sending  the  people  back  to  their  legitimate 
ooeupations.  And  he  caused  still  further  dainage,  by  dragging  away  fresh  gangs  of 
Fellahs  from  the  yillages,  to  build  a  stupendous  dam  that  was  to  aid  in  distributing 
aa  axt^eial  flood ;  but  which  proyed  an  utter  failure. 

Thua  wretched  is  tiie  state  of  these  poor  Fellahs ;  and  yet  they  often  show  a 
aheerful  and  contented  spirit.  Perhapa  this  is  owing,  in  part,  to  the  climate--* 
alwaya  light  and  gay — and  partly  to  the  character  of  their  religion,  which  giyes 
ihem.  abundant  promises  of  good  hereafter,  and  allows  no  gloomy  forebodinga 
coQoeAing  the  future  state,  if  we  would  sum  up  all  their  miseries  in  one  word— 
if  we  wovud  name  the  most  likely  cause  of  their  social  eyils  and  moral  degradatioa 
—it  is  $9ffik>m.  This  leads  them  to  forget  the  common  decencies  of  life — the 
common  feeUngs  of  humanity.  Naturally  the  Fellah  has  a  strong  loye  for  his 
oflhpring;  but  sometimes  the  force  of  poyerty  and  oppression  is  sufficiently  acute 
to  make  h^  forget  his  natural  affection,  and  sell  his  children  to  what  he  knows 
will  be  worse  than  death. 

It  is  not  well,  therefore,  to  despise  the  Fellah  on  aocount  of  his  degraded  con- 
dition. He  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  outcast  frt>m  society,  and  shunned  as*  a 
bmng  unfit  to  be  i^roached.  He  is  rather  to  be  pitied  for  the  state  he  is  ia ;  and 
by  a  kindly  and  gentle  hand,  to  be  gradually  adyanoed  into  a  better.  He  ii  sunk 
too  low  to  be  raised  at  once ;  his  eleyation,  to  be  sure,  must  be  gradual. 
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BT  WILLIAH  SALTOK. 

Mt  father  was  a  Jones,  a  yeoman  of  some  peoimianr  and  nnioh  physical  suhstance, 
full  of  ideas,  but  wanting  both  in  will  and  words  n>r  mouth-pieoe&to  fit  them  to. 
He  wished  to  make  of  me,  like  the  rest  of  his  sons,  a  fSumer,  or  as  he  used  to  say, 
«pat  me  to  a  calling  fit  linr  a  man ;"  but  alas,  like  many  other  hardy  men,  he  had 
a  few  soft  particles  m  his  composition,  eyery  atom  of  which  my  mother  Imew  in- 
stinctively, or  to  use  the  old  lady's  own  words,  she  knew  CTsry  cyH  of  the  old 
man's  heart  as  well  as  his  lands—ahe  not  only  knew  the  character  of  the  soil,  but 
what  seeds  and  when  to  plant  them,  in  order  to  produce  a  crop  of  any  particular 
impressions  sbe  might  wish  to  reap.  A  near  relative  of  my  motiier  had  been  for 
many  yean  head  shopman  in  a  brge  retail  town  house. 

In  an  unluck]^  hour  he  was  invited  to  our  home.  My  father  hated  his  effieminacv,, 
my  mother  admired  his  gentility;  a  battle  very  nearly  ensued ;  as  is  usual  in  suck 
contests,  the  old  lady  had  the  best  of  it,  and  the  upshot  was  that  I  was  to  be  sent 
to  the  peat  metropolis,  as  to  another  California,  to  pick  up  gold  and  silver.  I  was 
then  sixteen,  fainy  educated  and  tolerably  well  read  (especially  in  novels  and 
travels),  and  could  speak  French ;  the  latter,  my  mother's  relative  stated  to  be 
*'  a  sine  qua  non  in  a  London  shopman."  The  thing  being  settled  by  way  of  novi- 
date,  I  passed  six  months  behind  the  counter  of  a  oountry  bookseller  and  stationer's 
shop.  A  few  months  rolled  over,  and  I  looked  over  the  brink  of  my  destiny  from 
the  top  of  a  stage-coach.  It  was  an  eventftil  day  that,  when  I  left  my  native  place 
amidst  fdiowers  of  hopes  and  congratulations,  with  a  small  boz-ftill  of  clothes,  and 
a  still  smaller  purse-fiill  of  money,  not  to  forget  a  big  heart  cracking  almost  with 
ambitious  aspirations. 

If;  upon  mj  arrival  at  the  Boyal  Exchange,  I  wondered  at  the  huge  gutter, 
overflowing  with  busy  humanity  which  flows  in  a  continuous  stzeam  oom  that 

building  to  Piccadilly,  I  became  positively  stasgered  at street ;  then,  as  it  is 

now,  the  handsomest  and  most  fkshionable  Ihoroughfare  in  the  metropolis.    I 
thought  it  a  very  batUe-field  of  brilliants,  all  contesting  for  the  most  i^fi'ff^ipg- 
supremacy ; — ^there  were  brilliant  women,  biiUiant  men,  brilliant  equipages  drawn 
by  brilliant   horses  decorated  with  brilliant  harnesses,  brilliant  anops,  bzilliant 
articles  for  sale,  brilliant   pedestrians   elegantiy   garnished  with  whisker  and 
moustache,  hung  in  gold  chains  and  studded  with  diamonds,  and  even  brilliant 
shopkeepers  at  mear  doors ;  and  all  these  brilliants  were  lustrously  emblaaoned  by 
the  sun,  which  seemed  to  be  acting  as  master  of  the  other  brilliant  ceremonies. 
My  hearths  flutterings  were  only  equalled  by  my  eye's  dasalings.    Things  so- 
plentiful,  thought  I,  must  be  easily  obtained;  and  I  congratulated  myself  upon  my 
hicky  arrival,  and  still  more  at  my  introduction  to  a  shop  in  this  identical  street 
of  brilliants.    Upon  arriving  at  the  shop  and  pulling  out  a  letter,  with  which  my 
relative  had  provided  me,  and  finding  it  correspond  with  the  name  over  the  shop 
firont,  J.  Takemhein  and  Co.,  I  was  much  pleased,  and  gazed  admiringly  upon, 
the  beautiM  front  and  its  contents— a  brilliant  assortment  of  fancy  stationery. 
One  little  thing  I  could  not  quite  comprehend  at  the  time,  via.  the  huge  placards  ul 
the  window,  headed  iS^/Ztii^  Of:  the  sight  of  these  ominous  woras   made  me 
tremble  for  my  anticipated  appointment.    I  afterwards  discovered  that  they  meant 
nothing  more  than  the  truth — ^though  WaiAvng  for  CkMfom«r«  would  have  beoi  the 
most  appropriate  phrase — and  that  they  were  technically  termed  '*flat  traps." 
Having  entered  the  shop,  I  was  passea  through  a  douUe  row  of  counters  and 
shopmen  to  a  small  room  at  the  back  of  the  shop^  which  at  a  table  sat  a  middle- 
aged  corpulent  man — ^Mr.  Takemhein  himself.    Having  delivered  my  letter  and 
looked  foolii^,  as  most  people  do  upon  such  occasions,  the  great  man  coughed^ 
looked,  and  then  spoke  at  me — ^he  never  spoke  to  any  body  but  customers. 
'*  Toung  man  from  the  country,  for  the  Junior  Assistant's  place  ?  " 
"Yes,mr." 

'*  Where  have  you   lived,  who  with,  how  long,  what  did  you  leave  for,  and 
have  you  a  character  ? " 

«»Why,  sir,  I" 

<' Nonsense,  sir!"  said  the  great'man.  "  Why  don't  you  answer  ?  answer  onickly^ 

quick  as  Ughtning,  sir,  that's  the  order  of  the  day,  or  ywk  won't  do  for  a  London 

snopman.    I  always  put  these  questions  rapidly — it  gives  me  at  onoe  a  notion  of 

a  young  man's  intellects,  and  him  an  insight  into  my  habits  of  business." 

1  oomd  not  but  help  thinking  that  if  Mr.  Takenmein's  inteUects  were  as  bright 
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«i  liif  toi^pe  was  iiut,  he  miut  be  a  man  of  buamets;  but  for  all  my  think* 
ing  his  rapiditjr  had  rendered  me  too  nervous  to  answer,  for  I  fluttered  all  oyer, 
Cke  a  sparrow  just  caught ;  observing  which,  the  great  man  said,  half  apostrophising 
half  addressing  me — "Just  so,  lust  so.  Mr.  BilHngs  (my  mother's  relation^  ought 
to  be  ajudge  of  what  will  and  what  won't  suit,  but  at  any  rate  we  will  gire  you 
a  trial,  Mr.  What's-your-name  ?  " 
«  Garactacus  Jones,  sir,"  said  I. 

" Krak-take-us  what,  man?  What  the  devil  do  you  mean,  sir?  Were  you 
bom  in  St.  Luke's,  and  baptized  by  the  lunatics?'*'  said  the  great  man  pas- 
sionately. 

I  yentured  to  inform  him  (for  I  was  proud  of  my  name,  regarding  it  as  a  resus- 
citated portion  of  British  antiauity)  that  I  was  indebted  for  it  to  my  father, 
who,  being  an  admirer  of  the  only  book  (».«.  profane)  he  ever  read,  yiz.,  the  *■  His- 
to^  of  Eogland,'  had  named  me  after  tiie  celebrate  British  prince  who  stood 
before  Cesar  in  chains  at  Bome,  and  my  ancestor,  as  the  old  gentleman  tenned 
him,  was  hung  over  our  flre-place,  framed  and  glazed. 

"  Yeij  historical,  no  doubt,  but  yery  stupid;  it  won't  do  for  me,  and  so  we  most 
change  it.  Pretty  it  would  look  at  the  bottom  of  a  bill,  wouldn't  it  ?  Let  it  be 
John,  James,  Bobert,  George,  anything  that's  short — that's  settled,  remember. 
John  be  it.  Now  wc  haye  settled  that  point.  Another  questicn  Jonea—JoMn 
Jones,  remember — Are  you  engaged  ?" 

"  At  least  you  said  you  would  do  me  the  fayour  of  a  trial,"  said  I,  not  yery 
clearly  understanding  tae  question. 

"  Yes,  yes,  we  know  that ;  that  point  was  settled.  /  said  it,  and  that  is  suf- 
ficient, I  should  hope.  To  speak  plainer,  Jones,  haye  jovl  any  young  woman  hang- 
ing after  you — that  is,  are  you  thinking  about  getting  married  ?  It  is  a  small 
point  to  some  people,  but  a  lai^ge  one  to  me,  Jones.  I  haye  a  particular  dislike  to 
engaged  shopmen,  and  as  for  a  married  one,  I  would  scarcely  have  such  a  thing 
for  a  partner — for  a  working  one,  by  no  means.  A  shopman,  Jones,  ought  to  l^ 
wedded  to  his  master  and  nis  shop — ^the  same  as  a  good  soldier  is  to  his  queen 
and  country — ^no  petty  domestic  cares  must  intervene  between  him  and  his 
profession." 

Cupid  then  had  had  no  shaft  to  spare,  or  else  had  regarded  me  with  a  yery 
blind  eye,  and  so  most  satisfactorily  I  answered  the  old  man :  "  No,  sir,  perfectly 
free ;  in  fact,  I  hope  to  remain  a  bachelor  all  my  life." 

**  Very  well,  Jones,  so  far  so  good.  Tou  haye  been  used  to  serving,  Jones — 
that  is,  you  are  not  quite  raw,  and  haye  a  good  imagination  I  suppose — one  that 
will  play  well  and  flow  freely? — yery  important  point,  Jones." 

Tms  appeared  to  me  a  queer  Question,  but  I  felt  some  pride  in  being  able  to  reply, 
as  I  thought,  most  nobly,  *'  I  think  I  may  say  I  have,  sir.  I  once  wrote  a  short 
story  for  our  yillage  magazine." 

^*  Bosh ! "  replied  my  intcrrogater.  ''  Drop  that  kind  of  thing  directly,  Jones, 
or  it  wiU  ruin  you.  Do  nothing  of  that  kind  while  you  are  with  me,  or  I'll  dis- 
charge you ;  but  stop,  I  have  an  idea  one  thing  you  may  do  if  your  taste  Ues  that 
way.  Is  your  imagination  soUd,  Jones  ?  Can  you  write  an  adyertisement  ?  If  s 
practical  literature  pays  best." 
"  rU  try,  sir." 

"  Very  good ;  if  you  can,  I  will  raise  your  salary ;  but  remembet* ,  Jones,  there 
must  be  point — ^point,  sir.  It  must  be  short,  sir,  and  sweet — yes,  sweet  as  a  sar- 
casm is  stinging.  It  must  be  one  that  has  only  to  be  glanced  at  to  hang  upon  the 
memory,  making  it  long  hv  a  further  taste,  like  me  sweetmeats  of  children. 
Write  such  an  one,  Jones,  and  I  shall  reeard  you  as  chief  of  my  baiting  depart- 
ment, and  you'll  not  be  long  ere  you  find  uiat  in  this  branch  of  literature,  at  least, 
talent  is  its  own  reward.  Jones,  I  know  something  of  phrenology ;  you  haye  a 
good  forehead — you  eau  do  it  if  you  like,  because  you  are  young  and  susceptible  of 
impression — Jones,  you  can  do  it.  I  have  said  it,  and  that,  I  should  hope,  is 
enough.  But  this  is  not  all  I  mean  by  imagination ;  there  is  another  point  more 
important ;  yet  solid  imagination  is  flexible,  Jones,  it  will  stretch  without  break- 
ing. Are  you  given  to  romancing  ?  Can  you  do  a  little  in  the  fabulous  ? " 
*<  In  the  what,  sir  ?    Fables  ?    I  haye  read  ^sop." 

**  Wen,  well,  just  so.  Then  can  you,  like  jEsop,  tell  a  clever  lie  with  a  good 
purpose?" 

"  A  lie,  sir!"  said  I,  colouring. 

'*  A  lie,  sir  ?  Tes,  a  lie,  sir.  There  is  nothing  to  carp  at.  I  hope  you  haye  no 
false  morality,  sir ;  no  alddy  sentimentality.    Bemember,  sir,  the  end  justifies  the 
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mMiiB.  Thaf  8  a  geod  nuudm,  and  waTimn  were  giTen  iia  to  we,  I  beKeve.  X 
flhop  lie  is  nothing  more  than  a  small  bit  of  sophistioited  reasoning ;  like  a  comet^ 
Jones,  blazing  bruliantly,  with  a  Ions;  tail  behind  to  support  it.  Some  people  may 
oa^  at  this  kind  of  thing,  bat  the  chances  are  they  haren't  got  their  Hying  to  get. 
Beanember,  Jones,  and  take  it  from  an  old  shopkeeper — there  are  bat  two  dan- 
geroos  lies,  the  one  perjury,  the  other  forgery ;  the  first  because  if  s  an  oath,  and 
Sie  latter  because  it's  upon  paper ;  and  lastly,  because  they  are  both  fllegal,  and 
oofasequently  punishable.  Avoid  these  two,  keeping  to  all  others  (that  is,  in  a 
business  sense)  as  kng  as  you  shall  live,  and  you  will  die  a  man  of  substance  ; 
wrought  out  of  lies,  it  may  be,  but  no  matter."  The  great  man  finished  his  lec- 
ture, and  after  looking  me  steadfastly  in  the  fiue  for  a  few  moments,  said — **  Do  you 
understand  ^" 

«  Yes,  sir." 

^*  Then  now  pass  through  to  Mr.  Brown,  with  whom  you  will  be  paired  off,  and 
let  me  soon  gather  the  fruits  of  your  lesson.  One  thing  more,  sir ;  your  salary  for 
the  first  year  will  be  £10,  board  and  lodging  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Go,  Jones, 
go,"  and  he  impatiently  wared  his  hand. 

1  soon  foimd  Mr.  Brown,  a  remarkably  intelligent,  g^enteel  looking  young  man, 
who  introduced  me  to  the  noyiciating  department,  such  as  putting  paper  straight, 
winding  string,  and  dusting  the  counter.  About  five  the  great  Takemhein  left  for 
Ids  villa,  and  at  nine  we  closed  the  shop ;  but  it  was  nearly  ten  before  all  the  inter* 
nal  business,  such  as  arranging  the  goods  in  their  proper  places,  was  complete,  after 
which  we  retired  to  the  latcnen  to  spend  the  evening,  and  a  jovial  one  it  was. 
There  were  some  six  or  seven  **  young  men  *'  seated  at  the  table.  "  Toung  men" — 
this  is  the  generic  term  of  a  peculiar  class  of  the  inhabitants  of  London,  viz.,  its 
shopmen.  A  shopkeeper  knows  no  other  term,  and  uses  it  as  naturally  as  an 
Indian  chief,  who  uses  it,  by  the  way,  as  another  designation  for  brave,  while  the- 
shopkeeper  and  the  customer  use  it  as  a  compromise  which  dignity  mskes  when 
addressing  a  presumed  inferior — a  sort  of  intermediate  verbal  respect  between 
**  that  man,"  and  "  that  gentleman."  The  feminine  of  this  term,  for  it  has  its 
feminine,  is  "  young  person,"  understood  particularly  by  lady  customers,  and  xised 
when  speaking  of  shopwomen. 

After  partaking  of  supper,  which  was  enlivened  by  an  account  of  the  adventures 
of  the  "  young  men  "  on  the  previous  Sunday,  I  was  beckoned  by  Brown  to  a  two- 
bedded  attic,  where  I  passed  my  first  night  in  the  great  metropolis,  and  awoke- 
very  early. 

**  Grood  morning,  old  fellow,"  said  Brown,  awaking  a  short  time  afterwards.  **  By-^ 
the-bye,  Jones,  do  you  think  you  shall  stop  here  long  ? " 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  I. 

**  Oh,  because,  you  see,  some  fellows  don't  like  it.  We  arc  a  cheap  shop,  Jones 
— ^the  very  head  of  the  cheap  ads,  I  may  say.  Yes,  cheap,  Jones ;  and  I  can  teU  yoa 
that  word  cheap  has  made  as  great  a  revolution  in  the  commercial,  as  gunpowder 
did  in  the  military  world.  We  are  blowing  each  other  out  of  the  market  with. 
cheapness ;  but  it  is  all  the  go,  so  we  must  not  be  behind  the  age.  AdvertiK  an 
article  for  half  the  prioe  all  the  world  knows  it  costs,  and  that  important  personage 
flows  into  your  shop  as  naturally  as  water  down  hill.  *  Small  profit  and  qtiick  re* 
turns,'  that* s  the  motto  of  us  cheap  men ;  and  which,  I  may  add,  is  as  often  adhered 
to  as  are  the*  mottoes  tacked  to  the  aims  of  the  nobility,  and  no  more.  To  sell, 
Jones,  is  the  art  of  a  complete  shopman ;  the  key  to  that  art  is  the  power  of  per- 
suasion, and  the  power  of  persuasion  consists  in  nothing  more  than  rolling  ^e 
commercial  unities,  cheapness  and  (quality,  alon^  an  oily  tongue  into  the  ears  of 
yoiur  customer.  Takemhein  does  this  kind  of  thmg  to  perfection ;  he  has  led  the 
van  of  cheap  ads  for  years ;  he  deserves  a  public  mtui^  quite  as  much  as  others^ 
who,  having  made  money  simply  Ibr  themselves,  nave  deserved  the  gift  of  a  little 
crowning  heap  for  their  success.  And  yet  he  is  an  ignorant  man,  very,  Jones.  I 
oan  only  account  for  his  devemess  as  a  species  of  ability-abortion." 

Here  I  ventured  to  interrupt  Brown,  by  observingthat  if  hisadyertisementii^ 
eysn,  were  Us  own  productions,  he  could  not  be  without  education. 

'^  Education  be  hanged !  Bad  thing  in  a  tradesman.  Money,  Jones,  moasy  ! 
if  s  a  key  whioh  unlocks  the  door  of  popularity,  as  well  as  every  other  door.  Why» 
wlm  Takflinhstn  was  in  halyes " 

**  I  beg  pardon,  ICr.  Brown,  in  what  ? " 

'<  Wh^,  we  call  it  in  halves— that  is,  when  he  and  his  wife  had  one  shop  betweea 
tibsm,  diyidad  into  two,  the  one  a  miHinor,  the  other  a  stationery,  he  lued  te 
look  up  ib»  diop  of  a  nighti  and  attend  '  The  Grown*  to  smoke  his  pipe.    Then 
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Ke  liecinie  aoqnftinted  wiiii.  a  olerer  penny-a-liner,  a  man  with  moire  ability  thm 
Intik,  and  more  luck  than  pmdenoe.  This  man  pnt  him  up  to  adyertiaing ;  a  rela- 
tion died,  left  Takemhein  £600^  and  he  inmeduitely  launched  into  the  preaa ;  and 
90  much  Buecess  has  he  met  with,  that  he  not  only  allowB  his  prees  Mend  J6200  n 
year,  but  has  serious  intention  of  bu3ring  a  weekly  paper,  for  the  eararess  purpoM 
of  haring  leaders  upon  himself.  The  notion's  new,  iod  I  haye  an  idea  it  would 
take." 

"  Bless  my  heart !  '*  was  my  innooent  expresaion.  **  Then  does  Mr.  Penny*a^ 
liner  write  uiose  poetical  advertisements  ? " 

**  Aye,  that  he  does,''  said  Brown.  **  And  speaking  of  that,  I  have  had  some  fun 
about  those  poems,  and  not  a  Little  by  war  of  commission.  Why,  bless  you,  w* 
bftTe  lots  of  younf  ladies  oall  here  nominaUy  to  buy  paper,  but  really  to  look  at 
tiie  poet  One  of  these,  a  devilish  fine  gir(  has  mistaken  me  for  the  poet--do  I 
look  like  a  poet,  Jones  .^—ond  comes  here  pretty  frequently.  She  has  a  fortune,  too^ 
Jones.    I  l^ep  my  eyes  open,  and  ears  also." 

Here  our  conversation  was  interrunted  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell.  It  was  ih» 
morning  call.  .  .  .  The  echo  of  the  last  stroke  of  ten  nad  scarcely  died  away, 
when  one  of  the  shopmen,  a  tall,  thin  young  man,  who  was  standing  inside  of  tiie 
window,  looking  not  unlike  a  stout  skeleton  in  a  glass  case,  made  sundry  grimaoea 
at  the  nearest ;  the  nearest  paand  it  round  to  the  nert,  and  so  on.  A  busy  move* 
ment  floated  through  the  shop ; — ^Takemhein' s  carriage  stood  at  the  door,  and 
Takemhein  himself  entered  the  shop,  taking  his  coat  from  the  footman,  who,  by 
the  way,  with  the  coachman,  were  generally  oressed  into  the  shop-service  aa  carter 
and  light  porter.  I  was  attending  upon  a  laay,  my  first  essay,  who,  having  asked 
in  an  article  we  did  not  keep,  left  the  shop.  The  great  man  made  a  motion  with 
his  hand  for  me  to  follow  him.    I  did,  into  the  identical  room  of  the  day  previous. 

*^  How  came  you  to  let  that  woman  go  without  purchasing,  Jones  }" 

<*  We  had  not  got  in  stock  what  she  wanted,  sir." 

'^  How  do  you  Know  what  she  wanted.  If  she  had  no  wants,  you  should  have 
created  some  wants  for  her — ^it's  the  great  art  of  a  shopman." 

'*  Oh,  I  didn't  know,  sir ;  I'll  endeavour  to  do  so  another  time,"  said  I,  reck- 
lessly promising. 

"  bidn't  know !  Tou  have  been  in  a  shop  before.  Did  you  leani  at  your 
country  institution,  pray,  that  customers,  Uke  poets,  come  to  hand  ready  made  ^ 
No,  any  booby  can  serve  a  person  who  really  knows  what  they  want,  but  that  is  not 
the  case  with  one  in  a  hundred  who  enter  a  shop.  Why,  Jones,  they  frequently 
come  in  for  tiie  express  puipose  of  pulling  the  goods  about  and  not  buying  at  all ; 
and  when  I  have  to  deal  with  them,  they  go  out  of  the  shop  sorry  for  the  venture— 
they  must  buy  of  me  if  I  serve  them.  Tou  are  to  sell,  and  sell  you  must ;  Na- 
poleon threw  away  ifs,  and  said  and  did  conquer.  I  do  the  same,  and  will  sell. 
Tou  understand  me,  Jones.  Tou  must  have  as  many  eyes  as  a  porcupine  has  quills. 
Watch  your  opportunities,  edge  well  with  words,  pick  up  half  words  before  they 
are  uttered — in  fact,  quickness  and  rapidity  is  the  grand  sunmiary." 

As  I  was  leaving  the  room,  this  field-marshal  of  shopkeepers  called  out — 
«  Jones!" 

"Tes,  sir." 

**  Dust  the  right  hand  side  of  the  shop  irom  top  to  bottom." 

"  I  have  done  it,  sir." 

**  Do  it  again,  sir ;  never  bo  idle.  Work,  Jones,  is  the  motto  of  my  establish- 
ment— ^practically,  if  you  have  it  to  do ;  if  not,  the9retlca]ly-r*but  work ;  idlenesa 
destroys  your  spirits.  Look  at  the  army,  Jones,  that's  what  I  call  drill,  and  what 
I  want  copied  in  my  establishment ;  the  army  ia  always  ready  for  fighting,  Jones ; 
the  less  fighting  the  more  drilling ;  then,  I  say,  the  less  business  the  more  dusting; 
it  drills  the  muscles  and  improves  the  calculating  powers,  and,  I  may  add,  makes 
you  think,  which,  if  about  your  business,  is  a  capital  thing." 

I  left  the  room,  pondering  upon  this  strange  lecture,  but  I  have  often  thought 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the  latter  portion  of  his  remarks.  Dusting  did 
make  me  think ;  but  of  what,  he  little  thougnt.  It  was  something  about  the  onii- 
tomen  ;  but  what,  space  wul  not  allow  me  to  tell  in  this  paper.  Three  months 
made  me  a  good  shopman,  for  I  am  naturally  quick  at  imitatum,  and  I  modelled 
myself  aa  much  as  possible  from  the  solid  snopkeeping  quaHtieB  of  my  friend 
Brown,  taking  occaaionally  an  idea  from  the  great  Takemhein,  and  just  mixing  in 
my  oomposHiosi  a  little  polish  borrowed  from  our  frahionable  oustomets.  When  I 
flnt  entered,  it  was  the  heij^t  of  tbe  aesMn,  and  a  busy,  buatling  life  it  was ;  but 
tiie  alack  time  came,  and  monotony  with  it,  for  then  we  had  little  to  do  except  ovr 

V  2 
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dfuting  drill  and  patting  onnclyes  in  the  position  of  cnstomen,  buying  and  selling 
of  and  to  ouzaelves  by  way  of  practice.  The  hunting  and  shooting  absorbed  the 
town  season,  and  Takemhein  with  it,  for  he  was  now  seldoni  in  his  business,  for,  in 
addition  to  his  sporting  occupations,  he  traTelled  the  continent  as  Count  Takemhein 
in  his  own  carnage,  haying,  duiing  his  residence  at  his  shooting  and  fishing  box, 
oultiyated  an  exuberant  moustache.  My  naturally  fresh  colour  had  become  genteelly 
tinted  a  pale  hue  by  the  gas  and  dose  confinement,  and  I  looked  thinner  than  when 
I  left  home.  This  I  understood  was  much  to  my  advantage,  giving  me  in  exchange 
for  the  vulgar  appearance  of  a  raw,  red  oountryman,  the  aistiujgu^  air  of  an  elegant 
West-end  assistant — which,  I  beg  leave  to  inform  the  reader,  is  very  distinct  fiom 
that  of  the  City  shopmen,  who  have  to  endure  the  vulgarity  of  no  regular  season, 
and  who  pick  up  their  customers  as  they  regularly  go  to  their  City  offices  and 
counting-houses,  in  the  same  way  that  continual  dipping  makes  the  wick  into  a 
•abstantial  candlle.  These  Eastern  fellows  have  no  style  about  them,  they  are 
dressed  as  gorgeously  as  Orientals  ought  to  be,  they  r^ect  the  fashion  of  Lord 
Mayor's  Court — they  are,  in  fact,  to  us  West-enders,  just  what  Moses  is  to  8tultz. 
They  might  do  for  City  tailors  to  stand  at  their  doors  in  place  of  the  customary 
wooden  men ;  but  we  are  more  fit  to  sit  for  the  portraits  of  the  &shions,  which, 
reveXBing  the  order  of  the  sun,  exhibit  first  in  the  west  to  set  in  the  east.  During 
my  short  sojourn  with  Takemhein,  I  made  many  observations,  but  had  many  more 
thrust  upon  me  by  Brown,  who  used  to  heap  them  upon  me  a  brain-full  at  a  time ; 
and  this  generally  happened  of  an  evening,  when  we  had  retired  for  the  night  to 
our  attic. 

"  I  say,  old  fellow,"  said  he,  almost  the  last  night  we  ever  slept  there,  "  don't 
put  up  the  shutters.  Did  you  see  that  grand  old  lady  who  came  into  the  shop, 
with  the  tall  footman  with  the  cauliflower  head  and  velvet  breeches  behind  her  }" 

"  Yes." 

'*  Well,  when  you  sec  her  again,  you  had  better  look  out." 

«  Why  ?" 

"  Oh,  simply  because  she  has  the  Russian  complaint." 

"What's  that?" 

**  Defective  memory — mistakes  tuum  for  meum." 

*'  Nonsense,"  said  I,  astonished  *,  "  why  she  is  a  lady,  and  of  lai^e  fortune." 

**  Don't  care,"  said  Brown ;  *^  she  has  what  in  her  station  is  called  a  propensity, 
but  in  low  life  petty  larceny.    I  tell  you  what  Jones,  the  magnetic  power  of  that 
titled  animal  is  wonderful,  she  never  enters  our  shop  without  mesmensing  some- 
thing.   Takemhein  compares  her  to  an  Indian  snake  charmer.    Yesterday  she 
peifcormed  an  operation  upon  a  gold  pencil  case." 

At  the  time  I  thought  Brown  was  joking,  and  begged  of  him  to  let  me  go  to 
sleep,  drowsily  ejaculating,  '^  Nonsense  v* 

"Not  at  all,"  said  he,  "  but  it  as  an  ill  wind  blows  nobody  good.  This  magnetic 
disease  of  her  ladyship  is  as  profitable  to  Takemhein  as  any  other  disease  to  a 
^ysician.  He  charges  for  it--^er  husband  says  she  can't  help  it.  Now,  whether 
TflJcemhein  believes  it  or  not,  he  knows  she  can  afford  a  can't-help-it  complaint, 
and  accordingly  has  her  narrowly  watched  and  charges  for  the  stolen  articles  in 
the  yearly  bill,  which  is  paid  wiuout  notice  being  taken  of  the  item.  In  fact  she 
is  one  of  our  best  customers." 

"  A  cheat  justifying  itself  by  being  cheated,"  said  I. 

"  Well,  which  is  the  worse  of  the  two— the  Customer  or  the  Seller  ?"saidBrown. 

"  The  customer  perhaps,"  said  I,  "  if  we  take  the  difference  of  circumstances 
into  consideration." 

"  Ah !  it  is  a  bad  world.  Thieves  all  of  us,  more  or  less,"  said  Brown  moralizing, 
*^  Shopkeepers  are  called  cheats,  and  they  may  be  sometimes — nay,  old  Defos  abnost 
proves  they  should  be,  but  that  is  not  ail  one  side  of  the  counter,  I  do  know.  Look 
at  the  awful  fabrications  that  the  fair  sex  verbally  erect  when  they  want  to  cheapen 
an  article;  but  that's  not  cheating ;  oh !  of  course  not."  Brown  grew  rather  warm 
at  this  point.  *'  The  only  difference  is  that  they  are  both  alike — one  doing  it  for 
amusement  and  the  other  for  a  living — a  distinction  without  a  difference,  Jones. 
Nice  work  this  shopkeeping,  isn't  it  sharp  work  for  the  intellect;  cheat  or  be 
cheated,  that's  l^e  struggle." 

"  Not  so  straightforward  as  I  once  imagined  certainly,"  said  I. 

"  Straightforward !  no  indeed  !  it  is  as  crooked  as  the  Serpentine,  almost  as  full 
of  hot  and  cold  holes,  in  which  one  may  get  the  commercial  cramp,  whic^  is  only'  to 
be  cured  in  the  hot  baths  of  Basyighall-street,  and  in  many  parts  as  dirty 
withal," 
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Jl  I  «a't  «gt«e  with  looking  t  tlu.  vt_^  ^j,  „,  j^,  ,„,,ti^  ^^  j„j^  I 

"  Well,  then,  it  will  not  only  look — ^but  soon  stare  you  out  of  oounw.^. . .  .^  ^ 
do  not.  ^  Tho  love  for  the  genteel  is  the  moving  principle  which  aetuates.  au 
parents  in  the  choice  of  the  means  of  getting  a  living  fotr  dieir  children — ^they  aim 
at  more  than  they  can  compass,  and  like  an  overgrown  man,  strength  suffiers  for 
length — ^the  shadow  is  gained  but  the  substance  is  lost.  There  are  two  respeotaUiM. 
the  old  and  the  new ;  the  old  used  to  put  a  boy  in  the  way  of  earning  a  substantial 
living,  the  new  is  for  a  showy  one.  Of  course  your  father  could  not  put  you  to  a 
trade ;  to  be  a  workman  is  not  genteel ;  then  I  say  he  doomed  yon — ^you  are  sen- 
tenced, Jones,  for  ten  or  more  hours'  confinement  per  day  for  the  rest  of  your  life ; 
and  when  you  are  let  out  for  an  hour  vou  will,  like  the  mouse  who  had  been  con- 
fined in  a  box  all  his  life,  when  he  ior  the  first  time  looked  fix)m  the  edge,  be 
astonished  that  there  is  another  world  outside.  As  ike  evening  of  each  *day  ap- 
TOnoaohes,  your  punishment  will  be  the  greater.  Tou  will  su&r  from  the  gas. 
what  do  uiose  delicate  ladies  think  of  our  position,  who  shun  gas  in  their  own 
houses  as  a  pestilence.  Upon  a  cold  wintry  nieht  &e  conflict  between  the  gas  and 
wind  is  awful ;  you  must  either  be  enveloped  in  noxious  vapour  or  have  your  ex- 
tremities shorn  with  the  winds.  No  doubt  the  Indian  monsoons  are  verv  bad, 
but  they  are  nothing  to  the  hot  winds  in  a  retail  shep.  The  windows  are  tnrown 
open  to  let  the  gas  escape,  the  hot  and  cold  airs  meet,  and  then  comes  the  tug  of 
war,  and  the  shopman  gets  well  pummelled  with  rheumatism  and  catarrh  between 
these  belligerent  elements,  and  uie  next  day  probably  a  lady  customer's  carriage 
pulls  up  before  the  door,  and  out  you  must  go  without  your  nat,  and  stand  atten- 
dance for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  pouring  rain,  while  she  is  haggling  about  some 
nonsense ;  she  couldn't  keep  up  her  dignity  without— she  considers  it  the  proper 
sacrifice  that  should  be  made  to  the  shrine  of  wealth.  I  tell  you,  Jones,  I  am  dis- 
gusted with  this  kind  of  life.  I  'U  seek  a  colony,  and  try  the  effect  of  a  manly 
existence.  Strange,  isn't  it,  that  we  should  have  to  travel  through  hundreds  of 
years  as  it  were  of  civilization,  to  say  noUiing  of  ^e  thousands  of  miles  of  salt 
ocean,  to  get  back  to  anything  like  dignity  of  manhood,  and  yet  it  must  be  done 
soon ;  but  however,  now  good-night,  old  fellow,"  and  so  saying,  and  without  fiir- 
ther  notice,  my  strange  colleague  dropx>ed  off  to  sleep. 

Mr.  Takemhein  was  a  great  man,  and  his  wife  was  a  great  woman,  and  of  course 
his  family  were  also  great;  like  the  frog  in  the  fable  they  kept  swelling,  but  more 
and  more  each  day  his  success  and  profits  swelled  him  out  of  size  for  business^  and 
each  day  found  lum  less  at  his  shop  than  the  one  preceding.  It  was  near  stock- 
taking time,  a  dreaded  horror ;  fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  we  were  saved  the 
trouble  by  a  very  officious  gentleman,  who,  with  a  clerk,  came  to  take  an  inventory, 
as  he  said,  by  order  of  the  creditors.  It  was  a  sad  blow  to  all  of  us ;  as  usual,  I 
applied  to  Brown  for  an  explanation,  who  said — "  Why  now,  look  here,  Jones, 
lou  see  that  Takemhein  and  his  wife  at  first  succeeded  by  a  species  of  humbug, 
and  the  use  of  their  success  was  to  humbug  each  other  out  of  house  and  home. 
Two  seasons  ago,  Takemhein  did  so  much  business  that  he  netted  about  three  thou- 
sand pounds ;  thereupon  he  bought  a  hunter,  a  country  villa  and  a  shooting  certi- 
ficate, and  commenced  studpring  for  a  gentleman — ^that  is,  the  outside— ^all,  by  the 
way,  he  wanted.  The  busmess  kept  up  very  well  and  money  poured  into  the  till 
so  ust  that  Takemhein  began  to  look  upon  his  business  as  a  landed  estate,  and  me, 
his  head  shopman,  as  his  steward,  from  whom  he  regularly  expected  his  revenue. 
Hrs.  T.  must  take  rank  with  her  husband ;  hence  a  new  carriage,  at  first  with  one 
horse,  and  then  two ;  she  procured  a  good  coachman,  and  was  just  getting  to  a 
footman,  when  business  ran  back  a  little  and  tipped  Takemhein  upon  his  haunches 
—expenses  got  a-head  of  income.  Mr.  T.  says,  all  through  his  wife's  stupid  car- 
ria^B  vanity ;  Mrs.  T.  says  it  is  the  hunter." 

«<  The  carriage,  no  doubt,"  said  I. 

"  Perhajps  so,"  replied  Brown,  "  but  he  could  not  put  it  down.  Recollect  there 
is  not  half  so  much  pleasure  in  ^e  enjoyment  of  a  luxiiry  as  horror  in  throwing  it 
up ;  besides,  he  had  become  the  envied  of  all  his  fellow-uiopkeepers,  and  could  not 
afford  to  be  laughed  at — it  would  have  been  to  proclaim  poverty,  and  do  a  serious 
injury  to  his  credit  Mrs.  T.  took  a  very  lively  view  of  the  matter,  for  she  ex- 
dhanged  her  coachman,  who  used  to  do  duty  as  porter,  for  a  fashionable  remnant, 
who  had  lived  with  a  peer,  and  who  had  as  efficiently  driven  his  master  into  the 
labyrinths  of  Basmghall-street  as  he  did  his  mistress  to  the  opera.  Not  in  one  or 
two  particulars  does  ideas  swell,  but  once  commenced,  a  general  expansion  takes 
place.    The  girls  are  being  well  baited  wiUi  accomplishments,  in  order  that  they 
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aSsto^otion^- -^— "    --urSuWe  the  cause,  my  friend.    Iampi«pand 

^^^Wlwrt ! "  8Md  I. 

**  Yes;  and peilisiM  to  msny/'  lio  replied. 

As  for  myself  I  left  tlie  next  weekt  asd  am  now  wandering  about,  piddng  x^ 
obserratioBs  sad  impressions,  as  well  as  my  livelihood,  as  a  town-tniTeufir.  roor 
IMniBhoin  found  it  more  difficult  to  get  oat  of  the  Bankruptcy  oourt  than  get  iur^ 
he  has  not  got  his  certificate  yet.  His  eldest  daughter,  Dorothea,  having  made 
aoitable  arrangements  with  her  digestioa,  has  at  last  managed  to  swaUow  her  pride, 
and  has  taken  to  her  heart  my  friend  Brown,  with  whom  she  is  about  startiag  for 
Naw  Zealand. 


EVENTS    OF   THE  MONTH: 

XIm  first  duty  of  loyalty  ifi  to  commemorate  one  of  those  "happy  occurrences" 
witkk  which  we  are  so  plentifully  favoured — ^namelv,  the  birth  of  another  scion  of 
Old  £n^and's  Boyal  House.  All  the  country  will  hail,  with  as  much  satisfaction 
as  we  do,  this  new  accession  to  the  strei:^g;th  of  the  princely  line,  this  new  {parantee 
against  our  political  institutions  being  involved  in  even  the  remotest  possibility  of 
disturbance  through  any  want  of  descendants  fr^m  our  gracious  Queen.  The  uni- 
versal feeling  of  satis&otion  is  not  diminished  by  the  reflection  that  the  birth  of 
every  prinoe  subjects  the  country  to  a  considerable  additional  pecuniary  burthen  in 
the  shape  of  p(»manent  provision,  by  way  of  pension  and  otherwise,  for  the  illus- 
trious stranger,  though  it  would  no  doubt  be  productive  of  even  increased  congratu- 
Uiion  if  provision  could  be  made  out  of  the  enonnous  revenues  enjoyed  by  the 
Boyal  Family,  or  by  cutting  down  the  expenditure  involved  in  simdry  pompous 
paraphernalia  which  miffbt  very  well  be  dispensed  wi  h.  The  regiments  oi  Guards, 
for  instance,  who  pass  their  lives  in  unfruitful  indolence,  are  a  source  of  great 
expense,  havtt  litUe  save  nominal  duties  to  perform ;  and  at  least  three-  fourw  of 
them  might  be  useioUy  employed  in  active  service,  instead  of  lounging  about  the 
palaoes  in  debauchery  and  idleness.  Reforms  like  these  are  worthy  the  attention 
of  truly  honest  and  courageous  ministers.  Any  statesman  undertaking  them 
would  have  the  rare  advantage  of  a  cause  about  the  justice  of  which  there  could 
he  mo  dispute.  We  know  nothing  which  would  tena  more  to  elevate  the  tone  of 
sooial  mimdity  than  the  relinquishment  of  the  gaudy  frippery  which  is  so 
aminently  contemptible ;  but  which  the  barbarism  of  past  ages  identified  with 
"magnificence."  Simplicity  at  Court  would  soon  efiectually  put  down  such 
absurd,  mischievous,  ludicrous  and  disgusting  imitations  of  pomp,  as  those  which 
are  peculiarly  typified  by  the  City  Corporation.  Nothmg  was  ever  moie  fulaoma 
and  repugnant  from  good  sense  than  the  cant  and  parade  of  a  Lord  Mayor's  dinner. 

Apropos  of  these  matters,  some  of  the  newspapers  have  been  expressing  regret 
that  the  advisers  of  the  Queen  have  nut  represented  to  her  Maiesty  the  propriety 
of  relinquishing,  in  favour  of  the  suffering  relatives  of  the  deceased,  the  large 
fortune  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  some  time  since  bequeathed  to  the  Queen 
by  a  miser  named  Neeld,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  who  had  natural  claims  on  the 
wretched  creature.  It  has  also  been  regretted  that  their  Boyal  Highnesses  the 
Prinoe  Consort  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  have  not  been  induced  to  retire  from 
the  Guard  Colonelcies,  into  which,  as  we  intimated  last  month,  they  had  been 
pitchforked  through  the  sycophancy  of  Lord  Derby's  Grovemment,  without  having 
the  shadow  of  just  title  to  such  uppointments.  These  matters,  afiecting  the 
popularity  of  the  Boyal  Family,  we  deem  it  right  to  refer  to,  because  nothing,  in 
our  opinion,  is  in  these  days  more  important,  even  as  regards  the  interest  ot  the 
august  personages  themselves,  than  to  strengthen  political  duty  by^  the  feeling  of 
pereonal  attachment;  and  we  are  especially  grieved  when  anvthing  transpires 
which  may  (however  unreasonably)  tend  to  create  in  the  mind  of  tne  people  at  lai:ge 
the  unjust  suspicion  that  sordid  cupidity  influences  those  to  whom  honour  and 
defflorence  a^  due. 

IStvtry  sensible  person  in  the  kingdom  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  there  seems  at 
length  &  iair  ohaace  of  something  tangible  being  done  towards  cleansingthe  Augean 
atafie  of  oorporate  abuses  in  Iiondon.    But  wul  the  measure  be  an  effectual  one  ? 
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Will  it  be  such  as  to  bring  that  pre-eminently  "peculiar  inatitutum"  into  accoidanoe 
▼ith  the  requirements  of  the  age  ?    Sincerely^  we  wish  that  such  may  be  the  caoe. 

Since  Parliament  met  on  the  4th  of  April  some  interesting  subjects  haye  been 
discussed.  Lord  John  Russell  has  brought  forward  his  education  scneme,  the  details 
of  which  are  much  too  lengthy  to  be  here  enumerated.  We  may,  howeyer^ 
obeerye  that  the  measure  is  founded  neither  on  the  purely  secular  nor  the  purely 
scriptural  principle,  but  includes  a  sprinkling  of  each,  and  that  his  lordship  rejects 
the  compulsoiy  system,  leaying  it  to  the  option  of  parents  whether  their  chifdrm 
«re  to  be  educated  or  not. 

Preliminary  to  the  Budget,  eztensiye  projects  of  change  in  what  may  be  termed 
the  "  framework  "  of  the  iNational  Debt  had  been  brought  forward  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  had  excited  an  immense  amount  of  discussion  not  merely  in 
Parliament  but  in  eyery  circle  which  pretends  to  know  anything  about  a  most 
intricate  subject — ^to  wit,  the  subject  of  monetary  affiurs  in  connection  with  the 
interests  of  the  public  creditor.  Like  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  Mr.  Gladstone  loyes  to 
haye  *'  one  of  three  courses  "  to  choose  from,  and  he  giyes  the  same  priyilege  to  the 
fimdholders,  allowing  them  a  large  amount  of  nominal  capital  at  a  smaller  rate  of 
interest,  or  a  smaller  amount  of  capital  at  a  large  rate  of  interest,  and  so  on. 

But  the  great  domestic  feature  of  the  montii  has  been  the  introduction  of  the 
Budget,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  schemes  of  the  kind  eyer  produced.  The  ez- 
pectetions  of  the  whole  country  had  been  aroused  upon  this  subject,  Mr.  Gladstone's 
plan  with  respect  to  the  Income  Tax  occupying  perhaps  the  most  prominent  position 
in  public  attention.  Mr.  Gladstone  adheres  to  his  crotchet  as  to  the  impoBsibility 
of  making  distinctions  between  incomes  accruing  from  real  property  and  those 
deriyed  from  trade  and  personal  exertion.  Tet  he  declares  (with  what  reason  we 
cannot  perceiye)  that  "  he  proceeds  on  the  sentiment  that  the  tax  bears  too  heayily 
on  intelligence  and  industry,  and  not  hard  enough  on  property."  Neyertheless, 
pending  the  continuance  of  the  tax,  he  proposes  to  draw  equal  sums  from  the 
4npner  of  a  certain,  and  the  earner  of  an  uncertain  income,  and  he  further  propoaea 
to  bring  all  incomes,  down  to  £100  a  jear,  within  its  operation!  This  is  what  a 
ihird-rate  joker  would  term  a  "Hibernian  *'  mode  of  carrying  out  the  "  sentiment " 
that  the  tax  bears  inequitably.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  likewise  "proposes  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  principle  "  that  the  tax  is  to  be  a  terminable  one.  For  two  years  from 
ike  present  time  tne  rate  is  to  continue  at  7d.  in  the  pound ;  for  two  years  more  at 
^d.  in  the  pound ;  and  finally,  for  three  years  from  1857  to  1860,  at  5d.,  at  which 
latter  period,  Mr.  Gladstone  tells  us,  it  is  to  cease.  Nous  verroru.  We  were  told,  in 
nearly  the  same  words,  eleyen  years  ago,  when  the  Income  Tax  was  first  imposed, 
that  it  was  to  be  very  temporary,  but  it  has  proved  unpleasanUy  permanent ;  and 
he  must  be  more  than  a  wise  man  who  can  foresee  whether  the  Finance  Minister  of 
1860  will  endorse  the  present  minister's  assurance  that  the  tax  will  not  be  rei^uired 
after  that  year.  It  is  to  be  extended  to  Ireland,  which  is  fiur,  though  not  in  its 
full  unconditional  Btringencyf  which  would  also  be  Mr.  One  hundred  a  year  in 
Ireland  will  produce  more  of  the  comforts  of  life  than  in  England. 

The  duty  on  tea  is  to  be  reduced ;  that  on  soap  to  be  abolished.  Good  measureas 
both.  Beal  property,  as  well  as  personal  property,  is  to  be  made  subject  to  pro- 
bate duty — a  step  which  will  merely  put  an  end  to  a  system  of  legalized  plunder. 
The  duties  on  a  number  of  articles  of  ordinary  consumption  are  to  be  reduced, 
whilst  no  less  than  133  minor  ones  are  struck  out  of  the  tariff  altogether.  Con- 
aiderable  reductions  are  to  be  made  in  certain  stamp  duties.  The  tax  on  adyer* 
tisements  is  to  be  reduced  from  Is.  6d.  to  6d.,  and  the  stamp-duty  of  Id.  and  |d.  on 
supplements  to  newspapers  to  be  wholly  abolished.  Mr.  Gladstone  would  haye 
done  much  better  if  he  had  adopted  the  straightforward  proposition  for  the  entire 
remoyal  of  the  first-named  tax,  as  was  declared  for  in  the  previous  resolution  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  A  really  tangible  boon  would  thus  have  been  conferred 
on  the  humbler  classes  of  traders  and  others,  to  whom  le^tunate  publicitjr  is  so 
important.  As  to  the  removal  of  the  supplement  stamp,  it  can  serve  no  object  of 
public  utility  whateyer ;  it  will  merely  aggrandize  the  proprietors  of  one  particular 
paper ;  and  many  will  apprehend  tibat  this  portion  of  the  scheme  emanated  frt)m  an 
nnworthy  disposition,  on  the  part  of  Government,  to  truckle  to  the  well-known 
influence  of  the  paper  in  question.  Take  it  in  all  its  parts,  however,  the  measure 
is  a  large  and  ingenious  one,  dealing  with  many  difficult  points,  and  settling  sornn 
of  them  in  a  satisfactory  manner — a  measure,  peradventure,  which  no  statesman  of 
our  day,  save  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  could  nave  produced.  If  he  do  impoee  a 
new  or  additional  duty,  it  is  on  the  articles  best  fitted  to  bear  it,  such  as  whisky, 
though  we  ara  at  a  loos  to  understand  what  title  the  distilling  gentlemen  have  to 
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the  advantage  of  drawback,  or  exemption  from  duty,  on  such  portions  of  their 
nuinufacture  as  they  choose  to  consider  **  waste/*  Favours  of  this  kind,  we 
imagine,  could  be  more  worthily  bestowed  elsewhere.  In  fine,  we  may  obserrtt 
that  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Budget,  taken  in  companionship  with  his 
resolutions  on  the  Funded  Debt,  will  be  tantamount  to  the  effectuation  of  a  radical 
chuige  in  the  financial  system  of  the  empire. 

The  Jewish  Emancipation  Bill  has  passed  its  final  stage  in  the  House  of  Commons,, 
of  course  by  a  large  majority,  a  circumstance  which,  however,  does  not  necessarily 
augur  its  success  with  their  lordships.  No  very  strong  feeling  appears  to 
TOBvail  with  respect  to  this  measure,  and  in  the  absence  of  actual  pressure  the 
I^eers  are  seldom  disposed  to  make  fundamental  changes — least,  especially,  in 
matters  relating  to  the  alteration  of  the  representative  system. 

It  is  impossible  to  talk  of  the  representative  system  without  alluding  once  again 
to  that  unsavoury  topic — the  disgusting  disclosures  made  day  by  day  of  the  foul 
practices  carried  on  oy  all  parties  at  wnat  are  called  Parliamentary  ^* elections'^ 
in  England.  Scarcely  is  one  enormity  detected  when  it  is  followed  by  a  new  reve- 
lation of  intensified  turpitude.  The  present  system  is  essentiall^p'  rotten,  fraudu- 
lent, destructive  of  morality,  and  disgraceful  to  our  name  as  a  nation.  The  sooner 
it  is  changed  for  almost  anyUiing  the  better. 

Amongst  the  matters  which  have  occasioned  a  multiplicity  of  newspaper  contro- 
versy has  been  the  City  deputation  which  waited  on  the  French  Emperor  with  an 
address  containing  assurances  of  good  will,  &c.,  on  the  part  of  the  sigpiers.  We- 
confess  our  inability  to  distinguish  any  sufficient  cause  for  the  charges  of  syco- 
phancy, stock-jobbing,  &c.,  alleged  against  the  gentlemen  who  took  a  prominent 
Sart  in  this  proceeding.  No  question  that  there  were  persons  amongst  them  very 
eeply  interested  in  keeping  up  the  credit  of  *'  French  shares,"  and  preventing  tho 
occurrence  of  anything  like  panic  with  respect  to  that  description  of  property. 
I^bably,  too,  Mr.  Masterman  and  some  oi  his  colleagues  may  have  been  very 
much  influenced  by  merely  personal  considerations.  But  it  is  not  less  true  that 
&e  deputation  included  men  long  and  honourably  known  as  advocates  of  inter- 
national friendliness,  as  deprecators  of  all  unnecessary  wars  or  quarrels;  and 
seeing  the  insane  lengths  to  which  some  of  tho  English  papers  carried  their  trade 
of  abuse  against  the  French  Emperor,  and  in  some  measure  against  the  French 
people,  it  would  surely  be  most  unjust  to  tell  these  gentlemen  that  they  must  hold 
aloof  from  a  mission  which  merely  embodies  a  portion  of  the  principle  they  hare 
always  yippo^ed,  and  which  only  affirms  that  which  every  honest  and  sensible 
man  knows  to  be  true— that  war  between  England  and  France  would  be  a  great 
calamity,  and  that  the  English  people  in  gener^  feel  that  it  would  be  so. 

Another  exciting  moot-point  was  the  seizure,  by  the  police,  of  a  house  in  Bother- 
hithe,  containing  a  quantity  of  "warlike  munitions,"  which  house,  the  Time9 
proclaimed,  was  in  the  occupation  of  M.  Kossuth.  The  influential  ioumal  accom- 
panied this  announcement  by  a  loud  cry  for  the  punishment  of  every  one — 
especially  the  leader — implicated  in  the  "plot," — a  plot  which,  it  is  frirther  in- 
timated, was  directed  against  the  peace  of  a  "  friendly "  power.  M.  Kossuth 
immediately  disclaimed  ail  knowledge  of  the  transaction,  and  on  the  same  evening, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  some  questions  were  put,  which,  if  answered  in  a 
candid  and  dignified  tone,  as  Lord  John  Russell  would  have  answered  them^ 
would  have  placed  the  matter  on  the  right  footing.  But  Lord  Palmerston's 
wretched  propensity  for  buffoonery  and  quibbling  unfortunately  enshrouded  the 
whole  affair  in  mystification.  The  Times,  it  must  be  confessed,  did  not  come  very 
triumphantly  out  of  the  business ;  for  by  raising  direct  charges,  a  portion  of  which,, 
at  least,  turned  out  to  be  unfounded,  it  placed  itself  in  the  wrong,  and  deprived  of 
much  of  their  force  those  solid  and  convincing  arguments  in  which^  it  has  from 
time  to  time  shown  how  improper  and  impossible  it  is  to  tolerate,  in  this  country,  a 
system  of  continuous  plotting  against  the  peace  of  foreign  countries — against  the 
■tability  of  foreign  governments  with  which  we  are  at  least  nominally  on  terms  of 
friendsnip,  and  certainly  on  terms  of  peace. 

No  Parliamentary  measure  will  give  more  general  satisfaction  than  that  whick 
promises  a  reform  of  the  infamous  abuses  of  which  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  in 
England  have  for  ages  been  the  seat;  no  measure,  we  say,  will  give  more 
general  satisfection,  provided  only  that  it  be  sufficiently  extensive — really  and  truly 
"  swe^ing;  "  for  it  is  our  sincere  conviction  that  no  dealing  can  be  effectual  with 
these  foul  sinks  of  iniquity,  unless  it  be  inexorably  imsnaring  of  trunk  os  well 
at  of  branches,  if  the  trunk  be  found  as  rotten  as  the  brancjies. 

At  length  a  popular  victory  has  been  gained,  upon  a  question  whioh  has  for  some 
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time  enji^roflied  much  attentaon,  and  in  which  the  eause  of  progreoiTe  oiTiIintioii 
and  enlightenment  is  involved.  On  different  occaaions  motions  have  been  made  in. 
the  House  of  Commons,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  repeal  of  the  tax  on  adver- 
tisements, the  tax  on  paper,  and  the  penny  stamp-tax  on  newspapers — ^three  im- 
posts which  it  is  admitted  press  hea^y  against  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and 
education.  Hitherto  these  motions  had  been  invariably  opposed  and  defeated — 
"  purely  on  financial  grounds."  Once  more,  on  this  last  occasion,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  objected  his  "  pure  financial  grounds,"  notwithstanding  which,  one 
step  has  been  gained  in  the  right  direction.  The  resolution  for  the  repeal  of  the 
advertisement  dut^  was  carried  by  a  considerable  majority,  and  though  the  other 
portion  of  the  motion — ^vix.,  the  resolutions  relating  to  the  stamp  and  paper  duties-— 
was  negatived,  the  mere  fact  that ''  the  small  end  of  ike  wedge  has  been  got  in,"  i» 
an  unexpected  victory,  leading  to  strong  hopes  that  complete  success  will,  before 
long,  be  the  final  issue.  All  these  duties  are  doomed;  tiiey  are  manifestly  opposed 
to  the  genius  of  the  age,  which  is  addressed  to  mental  and  intellectual,  in  preference 
to  gross  sensual  pleasures ;  and  when  such  propositions  as  those  for  the  repeal  of 
the  tobacco  and  malt  duties,  producing  enormous  revenues,  have  been  seriously 
entertained,  it  seems  impossible  that  statesmen — ^that  even  Chancellors  of  tho  Ex- 
chequer— can  long  maintain  a  paltir  impost  which  operates  directly,  demonstrably 
and  avowedly,  as  a  check  upon  tne  spread  of  intdlicence  amongst  the  general 
community.  Already,  it  will  be  perceived,  the  ChanccUor  of  the  Exchequer  signi- 
fies his  intention  to  reduce  the  advertisement  duty  to  sixpence.  Very  little  exertiott 
is  requisite  to  ensure  its  total  repeal. 

A  subject  of  painAil  interest  is  the  final  adjudication  of  lunacy  upon  an  unfortu- 
nate gentleman  whose  name  was  long  familiar  to  the  public  m  connection  with 
extreme  Democratic  agitation,  r'or  a  long  time  it  had  become  evident  to  the  friend* 
of  Mr.  O'Connor  that  his  mind  was  utterly  gone,  and  previous  to  his  confinement 
at  Dr.  Tuke's  asvlum  he  had  committed  a  succession  of  absurd  acts  which  are  in 
eyery  one's  recollection.  For  his  own  sake — in  order  to  the  preservation  of  the 
trifling  remnant  of  his  property — the  formal  proceeding  in  lunacy  had  become 
necessary.  The  medical  authorities  tell  us  that  no  hope  whatever  of  his  recovery 
exists. 

It  has  become  almeet  a  matter  of  tiresome  reiteration  to  state  that  the  "take"  of 
gold  in  California  and  Australia  continues  unabated,  the  comparatively  orderly  state 
of  our  own  colony  presenting  a  favourable  contrast  to  the  condition  of  absolute 
anarchy  which  exists  in  many  districts  of  the  rival  territory.  In  California 
organised  bands  of  robbers  prowl  about  in  every  direction,  fighting  pitched  battles 
with  the  military  and  police,  attacking  and  plundering  "  camps"  containing  hun- 
dreds of  diggers,  and  completely  defying  law.  In  Australia,  too,  there  is  much 
disorder,  much  theft,  and,  unhappily,  not  unfrequently  a  murder ;  but  ^  these 
crimes  are  matters  of  exception,  and  are  usually  perpetrated  by  stealth.  In  California 
society  itself— whole  municijMdities  and  communities — are  affirighted  by  violent 
overt  crimes,  against  which  the  Government  authority  can  furnish  scarcely  the 
shadow  of  protection ;  and  in  remote  districts  tho  armed  bands  of  plunderers  take 
their  measures  wi^  nearly  as  much  precision  as  if  they  were  the  detachments  of  an 
invading  army.  Meanwhile  emigration,  from  Great  Britain  to  Australia,  firom 
Ireland  to  the  United  States,  proceeds  apace ;  and  a  new  wonder  arises : — Labour 
and  labourers — ^human  bone  and  sinew,  for  ages  a  *'  drug"  in  Ireland,  are  actually 
becoming  the  absorbing  objects  of  respectful  search ;  and  people  are  already  begin- 
ning to  talk  of  Irish  £umer8  sending  over  to  us  for  our  labourers,  instead  of  Irish 
labourers  periodically  deluging  our  towns,  villages,  and  road  sides. — Oredai  JutUtut ! 
In  connection  with  enugration  a  new  specimen  of  the  efficacy  of  Government  super- 
intendence has  been  afforded.  The  Hercules,  an  old  eighty-gun  ship,  was  '*  fitted 
vp "  nearly  twelve  mon^  back,  <*  under  the  superintendence  of  lier  Majesty's 
dommissioners,"  &c. ;  she  took  on  board  the  extravagant  number  of  800  unhappy 
human  beings  from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  Of  course  putrid  disease  broke 
out,  as  it  almost  invariably  does  on  board  tiiese  vessels ;  and  after  a  delay  of  some 
six  months  at  one  port,  after  being  furbiidied  up,  after  the  decimation  of  her  pas- 
sengers, the  old  hulk  nas  again  crept  to  sea  with  tho  remnant  of  her  cargo.  This  is  a 
qui^  method  of  clearing  £e  popdation — a  process  at  which  Highland  luidlords  have 
acquired  proverbial  proficiency.  But  deep  and  deadly  crime  is  at  the  root  of  the 
treatment  whidi  the  most  helpless  class  of  emigrants  are  continually  receiving ;  and 
we  vehemently  protest  that  it  Ues  at  the  door  of  Government  to  institute  searching, 
bona  JIde  inquiry,  with  the  view  of  distinotiiy  ascertaining  where  rests  the  responsi- 
bility ;  of  pnniahing  the  guilty  if  the  guilty  can  be  detected ;  and  of  taking  siioh 
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oficiaiit  laeasuxw  m»  for  all  time  to  oome,  ahall  preoliide  the  poiiibiHtj  that  eithitr 
through  oonmpt  aTarice,  or  not  less  oornipt  anid  culpable  negligenoe,  the  lirea  of 
thouaanda  of  people  ahould  be  trifled  with,  their  health  destroyed,  azid  their  proa- 
peota  Uaated. 

There  ia,  on  the  whole,  a  continuance  of  briakneaa  and  proaperity  in  moat 
hranchea  of  trade.  It  being  definitiYely  ascertained  that  the  crop  oc  eotton  in  the 
United  States  ia  larger  thui  naoal,  the  prospect  of  an  abundant  supply  of  that 
important  stai^  has  given  an  impulse  to  business  in  some  of  the  gieat  northern 
towns,  where,  aa  stated  in  our  last  number,  a  temporary  depreaaion  had  occurred. 
The  wages  of  working  people  stall  exhibit  an  upward  tendency — a  droumatance  not 
to  be  regretted,  ioaamuch  aa  the  abundance  of  money,  and  the  easy  ratee  at  ii^ch 
it  ia  to  be  procured,  indicate  a  stete  of  things  in  wmch  a  moderate  rise  of  wagea 
may  take  place  without  preaain^  unduly  upon  profita.  Aa  to  the  general  aspect  of 
tibe  money-market,  sufficient  exidence  is  fUSbrded  by  the  fixnds  having  been  above 
pax  during  great  part  of  the  month ;  by  the  proposed  operations  of  the  Chancellor 
ii  the  Exchequer ;  and  by  the  fact  of  ite  being  certain  uiat  the  measure  introduced 
hy  him  could  produce  (aij  very  little,  if  any,  immediate  depressing  effect  upon  the 
price  of  public  securities.  The  peculiarity  of  the  weather  during  the  w^'nter  and 
apiing  will  have  produced  the  effect  of  mminishing  the  quantity  of  wheat  put  in 
■ground ;  but  the  fu>undant  supplies  of  all  kinds  which  can  oe  procured  from  abroad 
remove  any  apprehension  of  tne  price  of  provisions  becoming  so  high  aa  to  cause 
fluffering  to  the  humbler  classes.  Indeed,  the  course  of  affidrs  during  the  last  Hew 
years  ought  to  convince  intelligent  fanners  how  imprudent  it  is  to  go  on  depending 
exclusively  on  wheat  crops,  when  there  are  so  many  other  kinds  of  produce  to 
which,  in  very  numerous  instances,  their  land  is  better  adapted,  and  to  which  they 
4)0uld  profitobly  turn  their  attention.  Old  prejudices  must  be  abandoned;  pro- 
ductiveness, more  than  mere  extent  of  acreage,  would  be  the  object  of  the  husband- 
man's ambition ;  and  with  industry,  cnersy,  and  economy,  the  *^  British  Farmer  " 
will  hold  up  his  head,  independent  of  tne  childish  swaodling  clothes  which  false 
friends  persuaded  him  were  guardians  and  supporters,  but  which  in  reality  only 
served  to  cripple  his  faculties  and  destroy  his  seli-reapect. 

The  arrival  of  Mrs.  Stowe,  the  world-famed  authoress  of  "  Uncle  Tom*8  Cabin," 
has  served  as  the  occasion  for  gratifying  demonstrations  of  British  hatred  of  slavery ; 
«nd  concomilanily  with  these  demonstrations  come  some  touching  repreaentationa 
to  the  "  Women  of  England,"  respecting  the  fearful  system  oi  white  slavery  existing 
in  London  itself,  and  nourished  by  the  whims  of  fashion.  True  enough  it  is,  that 
whilst  we  vehemently  abhor  the  '* involuntary  servitude"  referred  to  so  com- 
placently by  Mi.  President  Pierce,  it  behoves  us  to  look  at  home,  and  give  the 
slave' owner  and  human  flesh  dealer  no  pretext  for  alleging  that  we  are  hypocrites 
— painted  sepulchres— preachers  but  not  practisers  of  chiuity  and  hnmani^.  No 
one  in  the  world  can  reasonably  doubt  the  kind  motives  which  dictated  the  cele- 
brated **Steffonl  House"  appeal;  and  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped,  now  that  an 
appeal  equally  cogent  has  been  made  to  the  active  benevolence  of  the  amiable  pro- 
moters and  signers  of  that  appeal,  that  they  will  give  ample  proof  of  the  sincerity 
which  we  here  know  to  be  Oieir  actuating  motive,  but  which  foreigners  may  dis- 
credit, if,  seeing  ^evous  misery,  grievous  oppressions  endured  by  the  humble 
sisters  of  these  ladies,  and  which  could  be  put  an  end  to  by  the  mere  exercise  of 
a  little  self->denial — a  little  command  over  the  promptings  of  petty  vanity  and  the 
like — the  misery  and  oppression  still  go  on  ad  in/initum,  by  reason  of  the  tbrgetful- 
aess  of  those  wno  took  toe  lead  in  the  affair  of  tiie  American  address. 

Speaking  of  America,  the  wife  of  ex-President  Fillmore  has  just  died,  and  great 
testimonial  of  regret  and  respect  have  been  received  by  the  bereaved  widower. 
Meanwhile  the  President  himself  continues  pestered  by  applicanto  for  office,  and 
there  is  talk  of  a  misunderstanding  already  existing  in  the  cabinet  in  consequence 
ef  the  perplexitv  caused  by  the  competing  importunities  of  place-hunters.  But 
rumours  of  this  Kind  are  apt  to  magufy  as  they  circulate.  It  is.  however,  a  well 
known  fact  that  General  Pierce  himself  is  hunted  out  of  his  wito  by  candidates  £ar 
any  kind  of  employment  which  it  is  in  the  power  oi  the  executive  to  confer.  From 
the  unfortunate  **  republic  "  which  adjoins  the  United  States  at  the  south,  we  leam 
that  they  have  once  more  sent  for  Sante  Anna  to  help  them  out  of  their  troublea, 
and  that  their  mutilated  champion— well  nigh  "  used-up"  though  he  be — ^has  con- 
«anted  to  return  and  reaume  the  Presidency— or  DietetOTship  as  the  caaa  majr  be — 
after  energetically  protesting  against  the  ingratitude  of  which  he  conaideia  bimfwlf 
to  have  been  the  victim,  and  announcing  that  one  portion  of  hia  plana  ia  to  prevent 
Jiis  native  country  from  being  engulphed  in  the  all-ahaorbing  maw  of  the  northoca 
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«ol<Mgn8.  Our  opinion  has  always  been  that,  thoi^ph  marked  by  nnmerona  foibles, 
the  letoming  exUe  ia  a  sincere  weH-wisber  to  Mexico,  as  he  is  beyond  all  question 
the  ablest  of  her  tons.  If  he  succeed  in  accomplishing  the  chief  avowed 
object  of  his  return — ^if  he  succeed  in  pennanently  arresting  the  progress  of 
encroaohments  from  the  north,  he  will  approye  himsdf  indeed  the  "  Napoleon  of 
the  New  World,"  as  his  admireis  were  wont  to  t^xa  him.  It  is  hard  to  ayoid 
wishins  him  success  if  he  be  really  sincere  in  his  present  professions,  though 
«ertainly  any  ^mge,  iiiiether  tharou^  subjugation  or  otherwise,  would  be  better  mr 
Mexico  than  the  tuooeaeion  of  domestio  anarchies  with  which  she  has  been  afllicted 
erer  aince  her  **  gloriouB  rerolution/' 

From  the  seat  of  the  deploraUe  Bumese  war  there  are  aeoounts  of  the  appear- 
aaoe  of  some  possibility  of  an  "  axran^ement "  taking  place ;  the  prospect  being 
Increased  by  the  native  rerohition  which  has  broken  out.  Meanwhile  disaster 
follows  disaster.  Neariy  one  hundred  British  troops  and  sailors  hare  been  saeriftoed 
in  an  unsucceesM  attempt  to  **  suppress  "  a  celebrated  robber  chief,  and  some  distin- 
guished ^iffleers  have  perished  in  this  miserable  affiur.  The  marauder  had  fortified 
himself  on  the  bank  of  a  "staked"  river,  from  which  he  kept  up  a  murderous 
fire  upon  our  boats,  which  were  compelled  to  withdraw  in  utter  discomfiture.  Such 
fSulures  do  not  tend  to  strengthen  that  "  empire  of  opinion"  upon  which,  a  great 
politician  haa  observed,  our  predominance  in  India  is  dependent.  Much  angry 
oontrovexay  is  soing  on  in  one  of  the  Presidencies,  iu  consequence  of  penal 
aaeaaures  adopted  towards  two  of  the  judges  bv  the  governor,  Lord  Falkland;  and 
from  A  thousand  quarters  circumstances  daily  come  to  light  which  ahow  how 
totally  opoosed  to  the  wants,  interests  and  dispositions  of  the  community  is  the 
aystem  of  "government"  which  we  have  adopted  towards  India — how  ureoon- 
dleable  with  tiie  dictates  of  justice  and  the  spirit  and  teachings  of  Christianity. 
Xruly  never  was  change— deep,  Bearching>  fundamental — more  necessary, — ^never 
was  there  greater  need  of  wise,  courageous,  comprehensive  legislation.  Lord 
Aberdeen's  administration  has  undertaken  the  task,  and  profound  is  the  responsi- 
bility involved  in  its  conduct  upon  this  great  subject. 

In  this  brief  summar]^  it  is  u:inccessary  to  put  on  record  anything  not  of  grave 
importance  or  peculiar  interest  in  relation  to  forei^  afiairs.  We  need,  therefore, 
aay  but  little  about  the  condition  of  matters  in  Continental  Europe,  where,  upon  the 
whole  view  of  circumstances,  and  taking  slieht  note  of  the  bruits  raised  by  mere 
alarmists,  thinss  remain  nearly  as  wo  left  tnem  last  month.  The  advance  made 
towards  a  setUement  of  the  tiresome  and  heartless  "Turkish  Question"  forms  the 
•only  exception.  An  impression  seems  to  prevail  that  this  odious  and  miserable 
mockery  of  an  empire  wul  be  patched  up  and  kept  together  for  a  while  longer,  and 
onoe  more  we  would  represent  to  statesmen  of  large  and  far-seeing  poUc^,  that  now 
it  the  time  to  take  measures  for  preventing  that  calamity  of  "  war  m  Europe" 
which  will  no  doubt  occur,  on  the  final  dismemberment  of  lurkey,  if,  in  the  mean 
time,  we  treat  her  as  if  that  dismemberment  were  never  to  take  place,  or  as  if  she 
had  any  tide  to  be  recognised  as  a  great  independent  power,  cc^able  of  main- 
taimng  herself  by  her  own  strength,  energy  and  resources.  The  catasb-ophe  of 
her  uUer  dissolution  it  is  impossible  long  to  avert,  and  if  it  were  possible,  it  would 
be  undesirable,  to  do  so.  Why  treat  a  putrid  fungus  as  if  it  were  a  healthy, 
vigorous  plant  ?  The  complete  downfall  of  the  political  power  of  the  Osmanli  m 
Europe  may  be  converted  into  a  source  of  incalculable  advantage  to  all  the  best 
interests  of  mankind,  if  the  great  powers— if  England  more  especially— will  only 
look  at  the  subject  in  a  practical  light,  prepare  for  forthcoming  contingencies, 
and  form  definite  plans  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  when  tho  inevitable  event 
takes  place. 

The  newspaper  gossip  which  eternally  re- appears,  respecting  diplomatic  intrigues, 
interchanges  of  hostile  notes,  &c.,  is  so  inconsequent,  so  untrustworthy,  and  ends 
usually  in  such  mere  smoke,  that  we  decline  to  occupy  our  space  with  even  a  notice 


the  year.  Passing  by  these  trivialities,  we  content  ourselves  with  observine  that 
the  politics  of  the  world,  as  between  nation  and  nation,  between  principle  and 
principle,  are  doubtless  in  a  complicated  position  at  present,  and  that  a  virtuous 
resolntion  to  do  no  wrong,  and  to  surrender  no  right,  will  be  tixe  most  efiectual 
giuardian  of  our  dignity  and  safrty  in  any  contingency  which  the  future  may 
armg  forth. 
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Cbtmt  Aretubety  ;  or,  the  Dayi  of  Martin  Luther,    B7  JoflSPR  So&tain,  A.B., 

Trinity  College,  DublixL — Lokoman  and  Co. 

Thb  tide  of  this  book  was  happily  chosen,  in  so  £ur  as  lelates  to  Uie  object  of  in- 
ducing people  to  send  to  the  Ubrary  for  the  puipoM  of  obtaining  a  copy  for  perusal. 
Oyer  and  oyer  again  the  men,  the  events,  the  causes,  consequences  and  necessity  of 
the  great  religious  moyement  of  the  sixteenUi  century  haye  been  chronicled,  dis- 
cussed and  inycBtigated  by  writers  of  all  ranges  of  ability,  by  writers  of  eyery 
shade  of  theological  opinion  and  prejudice,  from  the  fiercest  ultra-Hontano 
Bomanist  to  the  equally  narrow-minded  bigot  who  nuls  at  all  faith  and  proclaims 
nothing  to  be  true  save  that  which  reviles  all  and  denies  all.  In  aong,  in  romance, 
in  ponderous  historical  and  controversial  folio,  the  character  and  motives  of 

■*  TIm  lolitsiy  monk  who  ihook  the  iroridt" 

have  been  canvassed  and  celebrated.  Still  the  subject,  whensoever  renewed,  always 
possesses  fresh  interest.  It  is  one  which  never  can  be  exhausted,  though  scribes 
and  sages  should  excogitate  till  the  *'  crack  of  doom."  It  is  one  for  all  time,  and 
which  will  affect  the  weal  of  men  after  time  ceases  to  be.  It  is  the  subject  of  sub- 
jects, next  after  the  ineffiiblo  mystery  of  the  Divine  Dispensation  itself,  which 
concerns  the  whole  human  race,  and  to  which  men  will  return  as  to  the  great 
elucidator  of  the  Truth,  until  such  time  as  polemical  contention  be  finally  ex- 
tixiguxshed. 

It  was  tiierefore  with  much  expectation  of  a  favourable  kind  that  we  opened 
these  volimies.    The  pretentious  tone  of  the  preface  excited  some  suspicion,  but  we 
still  imagined  that  we  were  about  to  peruse  a  book  calculated  to  suggest  some  new 
and  instructive  thought — calculated  possibly  to  throw  light  on  some  obscure  trans- 
action, and  tending  really  to  illiistrate  some  of  the  great  events  of  a  most  memorable 
enu    Very  great  is  our  disappointment,  and  we  are  sorry  to  have  to  declare  our 
impression  that,  if  Joseph  Sortaln,  A.B.,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  impersonate  s 
specimen  of  the  literary  capacity  of  the  members  of  the  university  whose  name  he 
so  ostentatiously  obtrudes  in  his  titie-page,  that  well-known  academic  seat  is  not 
likely  to  increase  the  renown  which  she  has  acquired  by  the  ability  of  several  of 
her  alumni.    The  story  is  in  truth  of  the  poorest  and  weakest  kind,  whether  in 
plot  or  in  purpose.    Sudli  of  the  incidents  as  are  fictitious  seem  to  have  *'^  welled 
up"  from  the  forgotten  waste-paper  archives  of  the  Minerva  press;  whilst  the 
personages  and  incidents  which  are  real  are  so  awkwardly,  pointlessly  and  in- 
artisticidly  handled,  that  not  a  single  *'  character  "  creates  a  scintilla  of  interest, 
and  even  the  great  Doctor  himself,  with  all  his  strong  and  prominent  idios^^crtcies, 
which  afford  such  admirable  materials  in  the  hands  of  good  taste  and  ability,  be- 
comes common-place  and  tedious.    Every  thing  is  exaggerated — every  figure  in  the 
book.  Pope,    ciurdinal,  doctor,    soldier,  noble,  or  burner,  grimacing,  capering, 
growing  red  or  pale,  rushing  to  and  fro,  trembling,  shouting,  frantic  with  fright,  or 
virtue,  or  passion,  '*  tearing  the  passion  to  tatters"  for  the  slightest  cause,  or  for  no 
cause  or  reason  at  all,  with  a  mouthing  extravagance  not  exceeded  by  the  most 
*'  horror-breathing  "  models  of  the  Waterloo-road  melodrama.    If  there  were  co- 
herence, meaning,  or  consistency  in  these  scenes  of  (intended)  excitement,  there 
would,  quoad  the  excitement,  be  something  which  might  makt  the  book  likely  to 
be  read.    But  there  is  not.    In  no  place— not  for  a  single  passage— does  the  author 
succeed  in  enlisting  the  reader's  feelings,  or  carrying  tnem  into  a  realisation  of 
the  dull,  absurd   and   tedious  scenes  and  conversations  presented.     Never  was 
perpetrated  a  production,  by  a  gentieman  making  such  pretensions  to  erudition  and 
authorcraft,  which  it  was  more  dinnally  difficult  to  rwd.    And,  speaking  of 
erudition,  it  would  be  Wrong  to  omit  mention  of  the  offensive  impertinence  with 
which  this  gentieman  refen,  in  a  lengthy  array  of  notes,  quaei  the  fruits  of  too- 
found  researoh,  to  a  set  of  school-boy-book  facts  which  every  lad  in  his  teens  nas 
by  rote.    This  piece  of  fiippant  bad  taste  and  vanity  would  almost  make  us  doubt 
Mr.  Sortain's  titie  to  the  Baccakuicate  of  <^  Trinity  College,  Dublin."    We  may 
add  that  the  coincidences  in  this  "  remarkable  "  oook  occur  in  such  number,  and 
in  such  instantaneous  conveniency  to  the  appropriateness  of  the  occasion,  as  are  not 
to  be  met  with  in  the  works  of  Bulwer,  Scott,  H  hoc  genus  omne ;  the  sadden 
entrances  of  unlooked-for  visitors  occur  in  like  mysterious  nco-oiiociation  of  cause 
and  efEMt;  whilst  the  conversations  which  ensue  on  these  strange  interviews  look 
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M  if  expt&uXj  desigiiied  to  show  how  znaay  artieulate  Bounds  can  be  ejaculated 
without  aaything  to  the  purpose  being  said.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  us  to  haye  to 
make  these  remarks  upon  a  book  which  we  presume  Ib  that  of  a  scholar  and  a  gen- 
tleman ;  but  we  really  feel  that  we  have  a  duty  to  perform  in  exposing  mere  in« 
tmsiTe  pretences,  when  we  find  so  much  promised  with  introduction  of  sound  and 
trumpet,  and  all  this  flourish  followed  by  such  sterile  performance.  HoreoYer, 
when  we  find  such  men  as  Luther  and  Melancthon  miserably  caricatured  in  a 
weak  attempt  at  life-like  representation,  we  think  no  gentle  rebuke  befitting  the 
yanity  whicn  prompts  that  attempt.  The  character  of  such  men  belongs  to  the 
whole  world,  and  it  ia  insufferable  that  Philip  Melancthon  should  be  placed  be- 
fore younff  people  as  an  effeminate  imbecile.  The  author  no  dou))t  only  means  to 
depicture  nun  as  a  good  and  £Bntle  scholar,  but  his  want  of  skill  or  want  of  ability 
causes  a  deplorable  fftilure.  The  importunate,  though  indirect  appeal  for  fayourable 
criticism,  conyeyed  by  the  intimation  that  the  author  has  been  "  materially  assisted 
by  his  wife,"  is  in  our  eyes  no  reason  for  withholdinff  any  particle  of  the  truth  in 
reference  to  the  worthlessness  of  the  book  as  a  whole.  We  feel  persuaded  that 
whateTCr  assistance  female  good  tasto  may  haye  rendered  in  remoying  absurdities 
uid  mitigating  crudities,  the  utdy  did  not  '*  assist "  in  that  "  characteristic  "  sketdi 
of  the  most  reyolting  monster  in  English  history  which  describes  him  as  ''  the 
merry,  though  blu£^  Henry  YIII. !"  It  is  of  course  quite  out  of  the  question  that 
we  should  waste  our  space  in  pursuing  the  "plot'*  of  a  book  like  this,  weak, 
trashy  and  incongruous  as  it  is  in  all  respects ;  and  we  should  not  haye  alluded  to 
it  at  all — ^we  should  haye  permitted  it  to  sink  at  once  to  that  quiet,  if  not  yer^ 
glorious  obliyion,  which  is  the  natural  and  proper  lot  of  such  lucubrations,  were  it 
not  for  the  specific  purpose  of  entering  a  pathetic  protest  against  the  hardship  of 
our  own  time  and  the  time  of  the  readmg  pubUo  being  taken  up,  eyen  though  fi>r 
only  a  few  momente,  in  the  yexatious  task  of  finding  out  that  when  solid  enter- 
tainment is  expected,  total  disappointment  and  an  annoying  sensation  of  haying 
been  "  imposed  on  "  by  specious  titles  and  introductions,  are  the  result.  In  fine, 
we  allude  to  it  for  another  object — that  of  recommending  gentlemen  who  wiU 
write,  to  pause,  in  mercy  to  the  world  and  themselyes,  ere  they  print,  and  to  be 
atndiously  candid  and  earnest  in  the  self-inquiry  whether  it  may  not  be  possible 
that  they  can  employ  their  time  more  usefully  than  in  writing  noyels. 


JPoenu,     By  the   late   Edward    Quilunan.      With   a   Memoir  by  William 

Johnston. — ^£.  Moxon. 

TThb  most  interesting  portion  of  this  work  is  unquestionably  the  "  Memoir,"  written 
by  a  gentleman  who  has  long  occupied  a  distinguished  place  amoi^t  the  con- 
tributors to  the  highest  class  of  British  periodical  literature ;  and  of  the  Memoir  the 
most  yaluable  part  is  not  that  which  teUs  us  of  the  personal  traits  of  the  deceased 
(an  amiable  man  enough  in  his  way,  but  somewhat  of  the  most  diluted  caste  as  a 
poet),  but  that  which  introduces  us  to  Uie  home  life  of  the  true  poets  of  the  *'  Lake  " 
-school.  Mr.  Quillinan  was  in  early  life  connected  with  the  military  profession. 
He  married  a  daughter  of  the  late  well  known  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  a  circumstance 
which  no  doubt  contributed  to  confirm  him  in  those  literary  tastes  which  appear  to 
haye  been  natural  to  him.  Leaying  the  army,  and  losing  his  wife,  he  entered  with 
assiduity  upon  literature,  which  he  cultiyated,  with  just  respecteble  success,  in  the 
pleasant  neighbourhood  of  tiie  Wordsworths  and  the  Southeys.  His  second  wife  was 
Wordsworth'sonkr  daughter,  and  this,  together  with  the  strong  tiesof  friendship  which 
had  preyiously  existed,  almost  identified  him  with  the  great  Lake  poet's  history  during 
the  bitter  years  of  his  life.  Without  disrespect  towards  the  memory,  or  disparage- 
ment of  the  ability,  of  Mr.  Quillinan,  we  must  plainly  confess  our  impression  that 
the  yolume  would  haye  been  more  valuable,  and  more  likely  to  be  read  twenty 
years  hence,  if  it  had  contoined  fewer  of  his  "  poems,"  and  more  of  the  editorial 
'( Memoir,"  which  latter  is,  considering  Mr.  Johnston's  knowledge  and  capacity, 
much  too  scant  for  our  taste.  It  has  the  singular  defect  of  being  almost  spoiled  by 
its  extreme  brevity. 

'   White  Slavery  in  tJie  Barhary  States.    By  Chakles  Sumner.— London :  S.  Low 

and  Sons. 

« 

r  JLmkbican  literature  and  politics  haye  been  up  to  this  time  so  little  known  in 
England  (though  we  are  £ut  shaking  off  our  semi-barbarous  apathy  in  this  respect) 
that  it  is  quite  possible  that  only  a  few  of  our  readers  are  acquainted  with  more 
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tihan  the  mune  of  the  eminent  man  'who  has  made  ISilfl  tonohinff  oontrAnlioii  to  the 
cause  of  hnmanity.    Yet  the  name  of  die  HonoTinibl«  Oharles  Smniier  it  one  of 
note  amongst  his  compatriots,  a  name  which,  if  not  loved  by  the  grest  majority  of 
the  cxtizenB,  stands  hi^  in  the  affectionate  esteem  of  that  xnoieasing  portion  oT 
them  who  hold  slavery  to  be  the  curse  and  opprobrium  of  their  ^orions  country. 
Looking  at  the  geographical  con<Htion  of  the  states  of  Barbary,  wnere  the  sLavery 
of  Christian  captives  was  formeily  the  source  of  such  horrors,  and  looking  then  to 
the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic,  he  finds  the  principal  slave  states  of  the  American 
Union,    and  the  ancient  Christian  slave  states  of  Africa,  oocupying  nearly  the- 
same  parallels  of  latitude  at  opposite  sides  of  the  ocean.    He  then  compares  the 
climate  and  natural  productions  of  the  two  regions ;  obseiving  that  "  there  are  no 
two  spaces  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  of  equal  extent,  whidi  present  so  many  dis- 
tinctive features  of  resemblance ;"  and  he  appeals  to  all  the  better  feelings^  of  his 
fellow-countrymen  whether  they  will  continue  to  recognise  the  "  peculiar  institu- 
tion" of  the  Moors  and  Moorish  Turks,  viz.,  that  of  Christian  slavery,  as  the 
"  peculiar  institution "  of  a  great,  enlightened,  religious,  philanthropic,  justice- 
loving  community  like  tiiat  of  the  United  States.    Mr.  Sumner  argues  tne  prin- 
ciple, and  elaborates  the  comparison,  with  great  zeal  and  eloquence — with  a  seal, 
indeed,  which  will  periiaps  be  considered,  by  the  less  enthudastic  class  of  abolition- 
ists, rather  to  exceed  the  legitimate  limits  of  strenuous  advocacy  of  a  good  cause. 


Memoirs^  Journal  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Moore.    Edited  by  Lord  Johk 

KussELL.    Vols.  III.  and  IV. — ^I^onoman  and  Co. 

On  the  appearance  of  the  first  portion  of  this  magnificent  monument  to  the  memory 
of  a  great  poet,  we  took  occasion  to  express  our  hi^  sense  of  the  value  and  inteioft 
of  the  work,  and  of  the  able  manner  in  which  Lord  John  Russell  had  acquitted 
liitnuftlf  of  the  somewhat  limited  amount  of  literary  labour  which  he  appeared  Uy 
consider  adequate  to  tiie  fulfihnent  of  the  editorial  duties  he  had  undertaken.    The 
present  volumes  contain  a  large  quantity  of  tiie  Diary,  and  littie  besides ;  for  the 
noble  editor  has  become  yet  more  snaring  of  his  exertions,  wheth»  in  the  way  oT 
classification  or  annotation.      Anything  written  by  Moore  possesses  an  interost 
per  M,  so  racy,  pointed,  and  illustrative  were  all  his  thoughts  and  words.    But  it 
is  exceedingly  to  be  regretted  that  in  a  work  of  this  grave  nature — a  work  designed 
to  endure,  and  to  be  read  by  future  generations — ^Lo^  John  Russell  could  only  find 
time  for  a  few  brief  and  unimportant  notes,  and  a  single  tolerably  long  one.    This 
oiroumstance  detracts  firom  the  value  of  that  which,  notwithstanding,  is  in  itself 
very  entertaining,  and  very  likely  to  last  after  (possibly)  even  *'i)oa  Carlos" 
may  be  laid  on  the  shelf.    The  society  of  which  Moore  was  the  idol  was  so  pre* 
eminantiy  of  that  caste  which  is  conventionally  termed  '*  the  best,"  and  the  persons- 
he  visits,  dines  with  and  describes  are  in  general  of  such  mark,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  open  a  page  in  which  something  inviting  to  perusal  is  not  to  be  found. 
But  the  prominent  point  in  the  two  volumes  before  us  relates  to  the  negotiations^ 
misconceptions  and  mystifications  connected  with  the  suppression  and  destruction 
of  Lord  Byron's  celebrated  Autobiography — a  subject  which  has  excited,  and  will 
perhaps  continue  to  excite,  no  littie  discussion  in  literary  circles.   In  the  concluding 
volumes  we  hope  to  hear  more  from  Lord  John.    'Witii  sincere  appreciation  of  his 
exalted  position  as  a  statesman,  we  would  beg  respectfully  to  assure  him  that  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  involved  in  editing  such  a  work,  rdati^  to  such  a  man, 
would  be  a  task  not  unworthy  of  that  high  position. 


The  Comets :  A  Descriptice  Treatise  upon  these  Bodies;  with  a  Condensed Acoouni  of 
Discoffsries.    By  J.  R.  Hind.— J.  W.  Pabxek  and  Son. 

Tax  Comets  /  What  a  subject  of  precipitate  terror  to  the  woxthy  housewives  and 
veneraUe  philoaopfaers  of  old — of  sublime  contemplation  to  the  mqniaitive,  know* 
ledge-seddng  speculators  of  later  ages !  How  often  has  our  poor  littie  planet  been 
threatened  with  apnroximate  destruction  by  a  whisk  from  the  tail  of  one  of  these 
mighty  wanderers  uirough  space — ^wanderers,  however,  not  ad  libitum  or  by  chanee* 
work,  but,  probably,  according  to  laws  as  fixed  as  those  which  govern  me  revo- 
lutions of  the  solar  planetaiy  system — ^no,  not  quite  so  fixed  as  tiiese,  for  M.  ArBg» 
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tin>  Bttrrow  escapes  witiiin  tiie  last  two  centimes."  In  fact,  several  of  the  huge 
1»odies  in  question  have  approached  unpleasantly  close  to  the  earth  ere  they  have 
^xm^j^  proper  once  more  *'  to  wheel  about "  and  retrace  their  jornney  through, 
illimitable  space.  Mr.  Hind,  -whose  astronomical  eminence  is  well  known  to  all  • 
the  world,  has  produced  one  of  the  best  practical  treatises  which  have  yet  appeared 
on  the  subject — a  treatise  which  comprehends  the  largest  body  of  tSEicts  and  of 
definite  theory,  intelligible  to  general  readers,  who  have  neither  time  nor  quali- 
fication for  abstruse  study.  As  a  specimen  of  the  happy  perspicuity  of  his  style, 
as  well  aa  of  the  incredibly  extensive  bases  on  which  astronomical  calculations  are 
finmded,  we  tske  the  liberty  CKf  eztxaeting  one  short  paMage : — 

^*  The  tails  of  oomets  in  some  cases  extend  only  a  few  hundred  thousand  mUes 
team  the  nudips,  while  in  otiiers  they  are  projected  to  the  astonishing  distance  of 
one  inmdred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  miUions  of  miles,  or  even  more.  The  trsin 
of  the  first  comet  of  1847  was  5,000,000  miles  in  length ;  of  the  beautifdl  comet 
of  1744,  19,000,000;  of  the  comet  of  1769,  about  40,000,000.  The  third  of  1618: 
had  a  tail  mote  than  60,000,000  mUes  in  length,  when  it  crossed  ^c  plane  of  the- 
earth's  orbit  about  the  26ih.  of  November;  and  it  was  subsequently  of  greater 
extent.  The  great  comets  of  1680  and  1811  had  trains  considerably  more  than 
100,000,000  nules  long ;  and  the  second  of  the  latter  year  was  accompanied  by  a 
tail  180,000,000  in  length.  Even  these  oomets,  however,  were  surpassed  by  the 
grand  one  which  attracted  so  much  attention  in  1848,  and  which  exhibited  a  bril- 
liant train  t^t  on  different  dates  was  found  to  attain  the  enormous  distances  of 
160,  180,  and  200  millions  of  nules  from  the  head.  If  such  a  comet  had  been  in 
the  plane  of  the  ediptic,  and  close  to  the  sun,  the  train  would  have  extended  far 
beyond  the  orbits  of  the  Earth  and  Mars,  terminating  amongst  liiose  of  t^e  minor 
Janets.  Tet  this  wonderfid  appendage  was  formed  in  less  tioan  three  weeks." 
•«  8o  that  the  £iite  of  ^e  world  has  been  more  than  once  almost  decided]  by  the 
power  of  ^*  a  taiL"  It  used  to  be  said,  some  years  back,  by  Tory  poUtioians,  that 
England  stood  alone  in  that  particular ;  but  it  now  turns  out  that  we  only  shaie 
I2ie  predicament  in  company  with  all  our  co-planetarians.  Mr.  Hind's  book 
IB  essentially  valuable — "  popular "  in  the  high  and  true  sense  of  the  term,  and 
must  tend  to  spread  still  ftuther  a  reputation  already  great  and  extensive. 

JPertonai  Ineidentt  of  the  I^st  Burmese  War.    By  T.  B.  Gaxpbbll,  late  of  the 

Bengal  Civil  Service. — R.  Bentlbt. 

No  work  rehtting  to  Burmah  can  fail  to  attract  some  degree  of  attention  just  now^ 
-wlienthe  *' progress"  (as  it  is  termed)  of  the  present  unnecessary,  unprofitable,, 
and,  in  some  respects,  unjust  war,  causes  so  much  discussion  amongst  the  ntmierous 
persons  who  pretend  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  intricate  *^  ins  and  outs''  of 
the  Oriental  question  generally.  Indeed,  the  Burmese  entanglement  forms  an 
essential  portion,  and  is  just  at  this  moment  one  of  the  most  pregnant  illustrations, 
of  the  great  controversy  which  embraces  the  entire  scope  and  compass  of  oar 
Indian  policy.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  policy  of  annexing  foreign  terri- 
tory is  as  favourite  a  speculation  with  some  well-meaning  gentlemen  amongst  our  An-- 
l^lndian  bretiiren,  as  it  is  with  Mr.  I'reBident  Pierce  and  the  majority  of  our  trans- 
atlantic cousins.  There  are  men  brought  up  in  a  *'  certain  school" — ^men  of  good 
■anse  in  many  ways—assessed,  too,  of  prolonged  experience,  and  of  integrity  and 
honest  principle  in  all  matters  where  lieir  prejudices  are  not  involved,  who  con- 
aider  that  our  mi8|ion  in  Asia  will  not  have  been  accomplished  until  we  have  apv 
prowiated  the  whole  coast  as  far  to  the  north-east  as  the  Yellow  Sea. 

Whilst  the  destinies  of  100,000,000  of  human  bdngs  are  awaitinff  the^K^  of  ft 
virtually  irresponsible  body  of  officials  residing  10,000  miles  off,  and  scarcely  one 
of  wliom  has  ever  been  farUier  south  than  the  latitude  of  the  Straits,  we  hail  with 
pleasuie  the  appearance  of  every  book  which,  in  a  candid  and  intelligent  spirit, 
toadies,  however  cuxsorily,  the  high  considerations  of  morality  and  doty  involved 
in  our  dealina  with  the  enormous  population  over  which  we  role  in  Asia.  Mr. 
Bobertflon,  wmen  ha  alludes  to  this  subject,  usually  does  so  with  fairness  and 
perspionit]^,  bnt  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  does  not  enter  into  the  matter  with 
tJia  analyticalpreoision  which  his  knowledge  and  experience  would  enable  him  to- 
i«ly  to  it.  He  might  have  occupied  his  pages  much  more  useftilly  than  in  the 
laation  of  maudlin  anecdotes  concerning  that  most  untrustworthy  of  all  comitezfait 
lieroes — ^Mr.  Bajah  Brooke — a  person  on  whom  such  Msome  adulation  was  lavished 
•erne  years  since,  when  he  **  visited"  England  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  his  own 
«<Afish  interests,  but  with  whose  practices  and  deservmgs  we  have  been  mide  pre^ 
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▼ell  acquainted,  thanka  to  t&e  oonngeoiia  trathfolnMS  of  time  or  four  niBmbm  of 
ParliAxnent  Full  of  interest  and  inatructioiL  are  the  reminiacencea  of  the  political 
anteoedenta  and  consequeucea  of  the  first  Burmese  war — ^full  of  hinta  uaefully  aug- 
^estiTe  as  to  our  ftiture  proceeding  in  that  quarter. 

Jfarrative  of  a  Jimmey  Hound  the  Worlds  wUk  a  VUit  to  ike  Gold  Regiont^  ^0.    By 

F.  Gbbstascusb. — HuBST  and  Blacxttt. 

A  BOOK  of  wild  and  interesting  adventure.  H.  Gerstaecker  is  an  enteipriaiBg 
German,  who,  leaying  home  at  an  early  age,  found  himaelf  in  the  United  States 
without  any  resources  save  those  comprehended  by  a  stout  heart  and  elastic  tem- 
perament. That  his  constitution  was  somewhat  reatleas  will  be  inferred  fiom  the 
fact  that  in  the  course  of  no  long  period  he  embarked  in  some  dosen  different  call- 
ings. But  his  true  disposition  was  that  of  tarayelling  *'  to  see  the  world,"  and  thia 
disposition  he  appears  to  have  gratified,  at  no  matter  what  amount  of  aactifice  ot 
pecuniary  considerations.  The  narratiTe  of  his  journey  across  the  continent  of 
South  America — ^induding  a  winter  passage  across  the  Andes — ^is  of  the  moat  ex- 
citing of  its  kind.  Then  we  hare  accounts  of  the  gold  regions  both  in  Australia 
and  Califoinia,  of  a  voyage  amonffst  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  sun^  other  mat- 
ters, comprising  altogether  a  book  eminently  calculated  to  be  read,  if  not  quite  ao 
certain  of  beinc  credited  in  every  one  of  its  particulars.  Our  traveller  is  po8itivd.y 
«  man  of  fertile  fimcy  as  well  as  of  minute  memory ;  and  there  are  numerous  pas- 
sages which  must  be  admitted  to  emulate  anything  "  recorded"  by  the  renowned 
Monsieur  Violet  himself.  Nevertheless  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  reallj 
reliable  information  that  may  be  profitably  read  by  persons  desirous  to  inereaA  their 
store  of  facts  with  respect  to  what  they  may  enmct  to  gain,  and  what  they  must 
make  up  their  mind  to  endure,  in  parts  of  the  world  which  are  at  present  attracting 
an  unprecedented  degree  of  attention.  The  verbal  style  is  usually  terse  and  Incid ; 
and  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  whilst,  with  regard  to  things  not  passing  under  his 
immediate  observation,  courteous  credulity  is  now  and  tnen  extenaively  taxed, 
tiiere  is  much  appearance  of  a  regard  for 'accuracy  where  the  traveller  givea  us 
facts  on  his  own  direct  authority. 

Eighteen  Tear$  on  the  Oold  Coaet  of  Africa.    By  B.  CBricxaHA]«x.    2  Tola. 

HxnuiT  and  Blacxstt. 

Hb.  CBUiCKSHAXfx's  mind  is  evidently  of  that  stamp  which  can  convert  the  most 
unfavourable  circumstances,  and  the  most  prostrating  influences  of  climate  and 
situation,  into  materials  from  which  useful  and  improving  knowledge  may  be 
derived.  It  was  no  small  triumph  over  danger  and  difficulty  to  have  pasaed 
eighteen  yean  amid  the  horrors  of  such  a  climate  aa  that  of  the  Gold  Coast — ^a 
triumph  such  as  few  men  have  had  the  fortune  to  accomplish  and  live  to  tell  the 
story  of  their  formidable  experience.  The  amount  of  information — ^new,  atrange 
and  startling,  but  bearing  unmistakable  indications  of  authenticity — ^which  mi. 
Cruickshank  has  been  enabled  to  accumulate,  proves  him  to  be  a  man  of  observant 
and  accurately  critical  genius ;  and  it  is  moderate  to  affirm  that  no  other  writer  has 
furnished  the  world  with  anything  distantly  approaching  to  the  same  amount  of 
practical  and  valuable  knowledge  in  connection  with  the  country  itself,  and  with 
the  not  unamiable  tribes  of  savages  who  inhabit  it.  The  evidentiy  heartfelt 
earnestness  witii  which,  devoid  of  aU  pretentious  ostentation,  the  author  devotaa 
himself  to  the  advocacy  of  the  interests  of  the  aborigines,  speaks  abundantiy  of 
the  sincere  benevolence  which  actuates  his  pleadings  on  their  behalf.  On  the  plan 
which  he  propounds  for  the  extinction  of  the  slave  trade,  we  do  not  feel  our  own 
Jmowledge  01  the  subject  sufficicntiy  familiar  to  justify  ua  in  pronouncing  a 
positive  opinion ;  but  we  at  once  perceive  him  to  be  a  writer  whose  integrity  is 
lentiUed  to  implicit  confidence,  and  whose  every  suggestion  must  command  reapeot* 
fol  attention*  There  are  some  profoundly  interesting  passages  relative  to  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  death  of  Mrs.  Maclean  (the  gifted  and  lamented  ^  *  L.  £.  L.") . 
AU  our  readers  will  remember  the  sensation  created  in  every  literary,  and  indeed  in 
«very  int^ligent  circle  in  Great  Britain,  when  the  news  of  that  distraasing  event 
reached  home,  and  the  rumours  circulated  far  and  wide  in  relation  to  the  alleged 
causes  of  the  occurrence.  The  entire  tone  of  Mr.  OniickshanVa  allusion  to  the 
flttbjeat  ia  of  the  most  generovs  kind. 
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USED-UP  CLASSICAL  ALLUSIONS. 

A  ORTAT  many  of  our  daily  and  weekly  writers  are  what  is  called  classical  scholars. 
They  have  been  at  public  schools  and  imiycrsities,  and  their  heads  arc  crammed  full 
with  Grecian  and  Roman  history  and  mythology — ^fuller,  perhaps,  than  of  the 
reoords  of  Europe  in  general  and  their  own  country  in  particular.  They  are  fuller 
of  Homer  and  Ovid  and  Tacitus  and  Liyy  than  of  Domesday  Book  and  the  vcne* 
rable  Beda,  the  Saxon  Chronicler,  and  G^fiey  of  Monmouth.  The  chances  are 
ten  to  one  that  they  know  more  of  the  contest  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Trojans  than 
of  the  wars  of  the  fioses,  and  the^  can  tell  you  more  of  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid 
than  of  the  changes  in  the  constitution  and  the  condition  of  England.  There  may 
he  some  doubts  in  a  few  minds  as  to  which  sort  of  knowledge  is  the  more  useful ; 
but  as  to  the  general  opinion  there  cannot  be  any  doubt.  Classical  knowledge  is 
*' respectable/'  and  a  little  oyer.  It  shows,  if  not  rank,  at  all  events  the  brewing 
which  belongs  to  rank ;  and  he  who  can  fish  up  a  respectable  comparison  between 
the  invasion  of  Britain  by  the  Romans,  or  between  Caesar's  Commentaries  and  the 
Despatches  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  is  likely  to  bo  looked  on  as  a  mudh  more 
creditable  authority  than  he  who  cannot  draw  analogies  from  the  same  source.  A 
great  many  weeklywriters,  itistrue,  are  not  *'  classical,"  but  the  estimation  to  which 
we  have  alluded  ensures  that  they  shall  follow  in  the  wake  of  those  who  are  more 
fortunate.  If  they  cannot  draw  upon  their  own  erudition  for  a  stock  of  analogies, 
they  can  at  least  imitate  those  who  can.  If  they  have  not  been  at  **  the  feast  of 
learning*'  themselves,  they  have  at  all  events  stood  behind  the  table  and  *^  stolen 
the  scraps;"  and  so  it  happens  that  we  can  scarcely  take  up  a  paper,  or  a  magazine, 
without  tumbling  over  some  fragment  of  ancient  lore,  twisted  fancifully  to  illus- 
trate some  event  of  modem  times. 

We  are  not  at  all  learned  ourselves,  heaven  knows.  We  picked  up  our  education 
somehow  and  another  in  stray  particles  (not  Greek  particles).  Voracious  we  are, 
indeed,  after  mental  food  of  any  kind;  but  there  is  just  the  same  difference  between 
MB  and  a  thorough-bred  university  scholar,  as  there  is  between  the  pig  which  polces 
cabbage-stumps  out  of  the  gutter,  in  a  miscellaneous  and  precarious  fashion,  and 
the  porker  wiuch  is  regularly  fed  in  its  own  proper  stye.  We  feel  our  own  infe- 
riority deeply.  We  have  quite  as  much  reverence  for  the  man  who  can  tell  us  in 
the  language  of  old  Rome  how  the  geese  saved  the  Capitol,  as  we  have  for  the 
geese  who  performed  that  important  office ;  and  he  who  can  read  in  the  words  the 
aAcient  Greeks  used  how  the  Athenian  mob  ostracised  Aristides  the  Just,  takes 
almost  as  high  a  place  in  our  thoughts  as  the  ostraoizers  themselves.  We  bow 
down  before  such  superior  minds  with  all  the  timidity  which  so  well  becomes  our 
own  weakness.  We  are  sensible,  that  destitute  of  their  advantages,  we  can  never 
hope  to  rival  them.  We  dare  scarcely  venture  to  express  a  judgment  as  to  either 
the  matter  or  the  manner  of  their  lucubrations ;  but  still,  as  connoisseurs  who 
never  handled  a  brush  venture  deeply  into  the  mystery  of  light  and  shade  dnd 
perspective,  and  are  bold  enough  to  criticise  such  great  masters  as  Baffnelle  and 
Titian,  perhaps  such  tyros  as  we  are  in  literature — the  minnows  of  the  ocean  of 
thought — ^may  bo  excused  by  the  Tritons  of  the  ocean  aforesaid  if  we  venture  upon 
an  opinion  al}Out  the  classical  allusions  they  make  use  of. 

We  do  not  knqw  how  it  is — ^in  our  ignorance  how  should  we  indeed — whether 
it  is  that  ancient  history  is  deficient  in  available  instances,  or  the  acquaintance  of 
those  who  refer  to  it  is  more  limited  than  we  dare  to  suppose ;  but  it  certainly  does 
seem  to  us  that  a  good  many  of  these  comparisons  are  growing  wondrous  stale. 
We  have  heard  somewhere  of  a  man  of  limited  memory  but  keen  appreciation  of 
wit,  who,  when  he  heard  a  funny  story,  would  langh  heartily  at  it  first  and  then 
observe  that  he  thought  he  had  heard  it  before.  We  are  constantly  in  the  xwsition 
of  that  man,  vrhen  we  perceive  the  efiPorts  of  the  classical  writers.  We  arc  always 
ikIHnc:  over  something  we  have  heard  before.  It  has  happened  so  often  that  now  wo 
decline  to  fall  over  them  again.  When  we  see  one  of  the  old  stock-phrases  in 
a  column  of  print  we  have  a  Imack  of  skipping  it  and  passing  on  with  a  conviction 
^at  we  know  all  a'bout  it.  If  familiarity  does  not  breed  contempt,  it  at  all  events 
kills  curiosity.  We  have  not  much  more  liking  for  a  threadbare  thought  than  for 
a  thrcTidbare  coat ;  and,  however  we  may  be  forced  into  unwilling  companionship 
Mrith  tho  last,  we  can  at  all  events  avoid  the  first.  There  is,  for  cxami^lc,  our 
old  acquaintance  Marcus  Curtius,  who  every  body  knows  jumped  into  the  gulf  to 
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saye  Borne.  We  haye  positiyely  a  dread  of  that  old  friend.  We  haye  seen  him 
80  often  that  eyery  feature  BeemB  present  to  our  memory.  We  know  him  better 
than  Brown  or  Jones  whom  we  can  see  any  day.  It  ia  all  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
Marcus  Curtius  disappeared  for  eyer  down  that  pit,  that  opened  and  could  not  bo- 
closed  except  upon  yery  hard  conditions.  If  his  body  did,  and  left  not  "  a  wrack 
behind,"  as  Shakspeare  has  it ;  his  ^iiit  abides  restlessly  upon  earth  and  is  eyer 
and  anon  eyoked  by  one  of  our  joumahsts  to  famish  forth  a  simile  more  or  less  apt» 
He  is  called  up,  as  it  seems  to  us,  without  due  regard  to  the  greatness  of  memoiy^ 
indifferently  aUke  upon  small  or  great  occasions.  If  a  politician  giyes  up  place 
in  order  to  conciliate  two  jarring  parties,  at  once  Marcus  Curtius  is  brous^it  into- 
use  to  afford  a  parallel  for  the  deed,  and  we  haye  an  article  beginning,  "  Wli^a  the 
abyss  which  tnreatened  to  destroy  Home  yawned  before  the  affrighted  citi2en8 — 
there  was  but  one  man  who  dared  to  aacrinoe  himself  for  lus  country's  sa&ty — 
Marcus  Curtius,"  &c.,  &c.  Poor  Marcus  Curtius!  Why  cannot  they  let  him 
alone  ?  It  was  a  great  deed  of  magnanimity  to  giye  his  life  for  the  salyation  of  his 
country ;  but  the  feat  would  haye  been  greatly  enhanced  if  he  could  haye  knowii 
that  he  was  deyoting  his  memory  to  such  uses.  We  fear  that  Marcus  Curtius, 
braye  as  he  was,  would  haye  shrunk  from  becoming  a  stock  comparison  for  modem 
hands.  We  think  he  is  disgracefully  ill-used  and  i£amefully  hacked  about,  and  wa 
entreat  those  who  haye  so  often  routed  him  out  of  his  graye  to  let  him  repose  for  a 
little  while,  in  pity — if  not  for  him,  at  all  eyents  for  us.  We  are  heartily  tired  of 
Marcus  Curtius,  or  at  all  eyents  of  the  use  that  is  made  of  him,  and  we  shall  be 
glad  to  see  him  decently  interred  for  a  generation  at  least — ^after  that  period 
he  may  perhaps  rise  again  like  a  giant  refreshed,  and  giye  new  strength  to  th» 
writings  of  the  year  2001. 

When  we  get  rid  of  Marcus  Curtius,  we  hope  to  leaye  off  passing  the  Bubicon. 
We  are  always  passing  the  Bubicon,  or  being  called  upon  to  see  somebody  else  pass- 
it.  Considering  how  often  it  has  been  passed,  the  Bubicon  ought  to  be  as  wdl 
bridged  as  the  Thames.  Since  Csesar  performed  that  feat,  heayen  alone  knows 
how  often  his  daring  has  been  imitated.  Looking  back  a  few  years,  we  find  Uiat 
that  heaycn-bom  minister,  Pitt,  crossed  the  Bubicon  time  after  time ;  and  while 
he  was  crossing  it,  Buonaparte  was  constantly  crossing  it  also.  Later,  our  Wel- 
lington crossed  the  Bubicon  when  he  marched  against  the  French  in  the  Peninsula, 
Subsequently  Peel  crossed  it  in  the  course  of  a  great  many  of  his  political  acts. 
O'Connell  was  always  going  across  the  Bubicon,  and  back  again.  Lord  John 
Bussoll  has  more  than  once  yentured  on  the  passage,  and  Cobden  and  Disraeli  haye 
followed  the  ancient  example ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  man,  who,  if  the  journalists 
may  be  trusted,  has  not  at  some  time  or  other  waded  through  its  waters.  There 
positiyely  seems  no  end  to  the  wading ;  people  in  much  lower  spheres  p^oim 
the  same  act.  Johnson  can't  get  married  without  somebody  saying  he  has  crossed, 
the  Bubicon ;  and  Jackson  cannot  enter  into  business  without  some  classically  dis» 
posed  Mend  making  the  same  remark.  If  we  might  be  so  presumptuous  as  to  risk 
a  suggestion,  it  would  be  that  the  Bubicon  has  been  crossed  quite  often  enough.. 
It  ought  to  bo  let  alone  for  a  time.  Its  waters  must  be  getting  quite  muddy  with 
beitkg  so  disturbed,  and  its  bottom  so  thoroughly  stopped  up  that  gentlemen  can 
hardly  hope  to  get  through  it  without  muddy  boots.  Tnat  might  be  a  small  matter 
to  the  sandalled,  bare-legged  Bomans,  but  in  these  days  of  trousers  and  patent 
leaHiers,  it  is  a  more  serious  consideration.  We  hope,  for  eyerybodVs  salce,  that 
for  a  little  while  somebodj  may  be  allowed  to  do  something  without  tne  passage  of 
the  Bubicon  being  called  in  question. 

We  should  yery  much  like  to  know  why  "  the  Ides  of  March  "  must  always  b^ 
supposed  to  be  coming  as  a  retributiye  era  ?  Would  not  the  critical  dirision  of  th» 
session  do  as  well  as  "  the  Ides  of  March  "  for  Ministers  to  dread— or  the  next 
election  for  representatiyes  who  haye  abused  their  trust — or  quarter-day  for  th» 
truant  who  has  not  got  his  rent  ready — or  the  last  of  the  three  days  of  grace  iat  the^ 
man  who  has  been  putting  his  name  to  a  bill }  All  of  these  times  may  happen  upon 
the  Ides  of  March,  but  the  diances  are  yasUy  against  the  contingency,  and  than* 
fore  we  ask  why  the  Ides  of  March  always,  and  neyer  any  other  time  ?  We  shoi^' 
prefer  a  new  period  for  the  good  as  the  bad  time  coming,  if  allegory  must  be  uaed^ 
just  for  a  chimge,  if  we  may  not  haye  a  more  liberal  and  comprehensible  mode  <» 
expression.  We  should  be  glad  to  be  informed  as  weU.  why  foes  «iust  always  meet 
<<atPhiUppi?"  We  question  if  half  of  them  know  where  Philippi  is  or  was.  W» 
should  think  Battersea  Fields,  now  that  the  perennial  £ur  whicn  used  to  flouriafat 
there  is  cleared  away— or  Wimbledon  Common,  or  Wormwood  Scmbbs—maohmofit 
^propriate  and  buainefle-like  if  tiieir  notions  are  wiorlto;  or  th«  Coiirta  of  Qaaeii'g 
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Bencli,  or  dumceiy.  if  thef  are  on  peaoefiil  strife  intent.  They  axe  much  more  to 
the  purpose  than  rhiUppi,  which  is  ayer^  out-of-the-way  sort  of  locality.  We 
decidedly  ohject,  once  for  all,  to  these  Pmlippi  appointments,  wMd^  can  well  he 
dispensed  with. 

Our  opinions  are  pretty  much  the  same  with  respect  to  the  Nemesis,  or,  rather, 
the  dozen  of  Nemesises  which  haye  made  tiieir  appearance  of  late  years  in  the 
papers,  and  are  constantly  hunting  up  eyeryhody.  Nohody  can  do  anything  at  all 
incorrect,  without  his  heing  threatened  with  a  Nemesifl.  That  is  sure,  so  it  is  said, 
to  dog  his  footsteps.  A  statesman  does  not  do  his  duty  hy  his  party,  or  his  party 
hy  him — wtXL^  you  will  he  sure  to  hear,  in  a  day  or  two,  tfaAt  thm  is  an  ayenging 
Nemesis  ready.  So  there  is  if  a  man  does  not  pay  his  dehts,  or  heats  his  wife,  or 
infringes  any  of  the  ten  commandments.  There  is  a  prophetic  announcement  that 
Nemesis  is  coming.  It  soundi  yery  fine,  we  dare  say,  and  giyes  you  a  high  im- 
vreesion  of  the  herald ;  hut  it  is  really  yery  degrading  to  Nemesis.  The  myth,  we 
helieye,  is  a  lady,  and  common  gallantry  leads  us  to  say  that  it  is  very  derogatory 
to  inyoke  her  wnen  a  police-oonstahle  or  a  hum-hailiff  would  answer  the  purpose 
just  as  well.  We  wonder  people  are  not  afraid  to  do  it,  for  fear  of  drawing  down 
the  rage  of  offended  dignity.  We  warn  them  that,  if  they  are  not  more  cautious, 
they  will  haye  a  Nemesis  after  them. 

*  why,  we  heg  to  know,  cannot  an  emigrant  ship  he  suffered  to  leaye  the  shore 
without  our  heing  pelted  with  the  Argonauts  and  the  Golden  Fleece  and  the  golden 
apples  of  the  Hesperides,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  ?  Why  cannot  a  scheme  he 
dropped  without  somehody  conjuring  up  Charon  to  ferry  it  across  tiie  Styx  to  the 
ahode  of  the  Shades  ?  why  cannot  we  he  allowed  to  ibrget  anything  without 
heing  dipped  into  "  the  waters  of  Lethe }"  a  sort  of  haptism  which  there  does  not 
eeem  any  paramount  necessity  for.  Why,  when  a  plan  is  found  to  he,  as  all  plafis 
are,  impeifect  in  some  point  or  other,  must  we  he  constantly  reminded  of  Acmlles, 
who  was  yulnerable  only  in  the  heel }  a  heel  which  has  suryiyed,  it  seems,  to  kick 
posterity  metaphorically  through  all  succeeding  ages.  Why,  when  a  cause  is 
ruined,  is  the  cry  always  raised — "  Carthago  delenda  etf* — Carthage  is  fallen — ^when 
we  all  know  how  long  ago  Cartha^  fell,  and  how  unlike  any  modem  tumble  is  to 
that  great  break-down  of  antiquity  ?  Finally,  we  should  be  happy  to  be  satisfied 
why  eyery  struggle  where  the  parties  are  unequally  matched  must  be  a  Ther- 
mopylae ?  Surely  the  heroic  three  hundred  deseryed  a  better  fste  than  to  be  eter- 
nally compared  to  eyery  section  of  crotchet-mongers  who  obstinately  defend  tiieir 
post,  and  threaten  to  "  die  on  the  floor  of  the  House  "  rather  than  fly  ? 

We  hope  we  haye  already  sufficiently  expressed  our  reyerence  for  classical  lore, 
and  our  admiration  of  those  who  possess  it.  We  trust  that  we  haye  explicitly 
enough  acknowledged  our  own  ignorance  and  humility.  We  will  not  yenture  to 
suggest  to  people  who  must  know  so  much  better  than  we  do  what  they  thoiUd 
write.  We  are  not  learned  enough  to  aosert  that  ancient  history  wiU  not  furnish 
an  inexhaustible  stock  of  composition.  We  are  not  bold  enough  to  assume  that 
ftlasmcal  writers  are  not  thoroughly  familiar  with  them  all — competent  to  apply 
them  properly — to  make  them  "  point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale"  with  such  a  degree 
of  sharpness  and  amount  of  ornament  as  we  can  neyer  hope  to  bestow  on  our  own 
productions.  We  only  pre^  to  them  our  petition — ^the  petition  of  the  unlearned— 
tiiat  they  wiU  let  old  Mends  who  haye  done  their  share  of  work,  and  haye  been 
worried  and  badgered  and  twisted  and  tortured  so  long  and  so  often,  take  the 
repose  which  is  due  to  them,  and  sometimes  at  least  gratify  us  with  allusions 
and  metaphors  which,  to  the  dignity  of  being  classical,  shall  add  the  merit  of  being 
new,  and  the  usefulness  of  being  really  Ulustratiye  and  explanatory  of  the  subject 
in  hand. 
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CHAPTER  lK,—(0(mtinMdJ 

We  must  follow  Mr.  Cuff  for  a  little  while,  as  the  story  just  now 
winds  round  him.  As  he  sat  in  the  cart  nibbling  his  straw,  it  struck 
him  that  the  driyer  was  not  one  of  those  he  had  seen  at  the  hall,  and 
Mr.  Cuff  "  never  forgot  nobody."  Here  was  a  fresh  piece  of  mate- 
rial to  work  upon,  and  he  never  lost  a  chance ;  so  he  set  to  work  to 
extract  from  the  man  what  he  knew.  Little  enough  that  was,  but 
out  came  the  fact  about  the  letter. 

"  And  you  posted  it  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Cuff. 

*'Ye»;  at  least,  what's  all  the  same,  the  gentleman  as  was  a* 
driving  did,  for  I  see  him." 

Mr.  Cuff  did  not  think  that  was  exactly  "  all  the  same,"  but  he 
made  no  remark  on  that.     "  Who  was  the  genlman  ?" 

"  Mr.  Delmin,"  answered  the  man. 

Mr.  Cuff  pursed  up  his  mouth  as  though  to  whistle,  but  he  speedily 
suppressed  tnat  evidence  of  emotion,  caused  by  his  recollection  that 
Mr.  D'Almayne  had  denied  any  knowledge  of  any  correspondence. 

"  Who  was  the  letter  directed  to  ?  " 

The  man  did  not  know — ^he  could  not  read.  That  was  all  the  man 
knew :  so,  as  they  were  at  HogsweU,  Mr.  Cuff  made  his  farewell  after 
taking  down  the  servant's  name  and  address,  over  a  glass  of  ale  at 
the  Blue  Lion  (lions  on  signs  being  of  all  sorts  of  impossible  colours), 
where  he  had  put  up. 

Mr.  Cuff,  though  ne  was  not  quick,  did  not  let  the  grass  grow  under 
his  feet.  He  soon  sought  out  the  constable  who  had  charge  of  the 
box  and  its  wrappers.  The  constable,  '^  this  one,"  as  Mr.  Cuff  con- 
temptuously remarked,  "  like  most  country  hofifioers,"  being  about 
the  biggest  fool  in  the  parish.  Mr.  Cuff  examined  the  box  very 
accurately — comparing  it  carefully  with  the  sketch  drawn  by  D'Al- 
mayne,  which  he  found  very  accurate  ;  examined  the  wrappers — even 
the  blank  ones — as  though  they  knew  sometlying  about  it ;  made  a 
copy  of  the  direction  on  the  outer  one — scfutmized  the  wax,  and  cut 
off  a  bit  of.  the  string  for  the  pocket-book  magazine. 

''  Can  you  make  out  anything,  mate  P  "  inquired  the  o£&cial. 

*^  Them  chains  is  furrin,"  said  Mr.  Cuff,  touching  the  chain  on 
the  inside  of  the  box. 

"  Oh !  it  is,  is  it  ?  "  said  the  countryman;  and  he  wondered  how 
Mr.  Cuff  knew  they  were  "furrin,"  but  he  wouldn't  show  his 
ignorance  by  asking. 

Mr.  Cuff's  next  step  was  the  post-office,  which  was  also  the  receptacle 
for  parcels  for  the  neighbourhood.  Mrs.  Cummins  was  very  willing 
to  teU  him  all  she  knew ;  and  so,  that  she  might  do  so  at  full  length, 
invited  him  to  the  back  parlour  behind  the  shop,  and  produced  a 
suspicious-looking  bottle  firom  a  comer  cupboard.  But  Mrs.  Cum- 
mins did  not  know  much.  With  that  wonderful  sort  of  memory 
which  people  often  have  after  extraordinary  events,  she  did  indeed 
recollect  a  neap  of  little  things.    She  recollected  for  example  a  dream 
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she  had  the  night  before,  of  somebodj  having  shot  her  magpie.  She 
recollected,  too,  particularly  noticing  that  parcel  when  it  came  in  at 
night,  and  thinking  there  was  something  strange  about  it.  What 
that  something  was  she  could  not  give  any  very  clear  account  of,  except 
that  "  it  was  a  sort  of  ideer  she  had."  She  also  recollected  telling 
the  boy  from  the  park  to  be  yeiy  careful  of  it.  All  this,  as  Mr.  Cun 
observed  afterwards,  was  not  much  in  his  way,  but  he  sat  chewing 
his  straw  and  heanne  it  all.  When  the  wiaow's  flow  of  talk  had 
ended,  Mr.  Cuff  quietly  asked — 

**  You  aint  seen  no  strangers  about  here — or  furriners,  have  yer  ?  " 
This  did  bring  something  to  Mrs.  Cummins'  mind.  She  always — 
so  she  averred  in  after  lile — "  know'd  there  was  something  in  it  ;*'  so 
she  "up  and  told  all  about  it."  Mrs.  Cummins'  '^up "  was  not,  as 
that  expression  oft;en  is,  metaphorical ;  for  she  was  so  lull  of  her  stoiy 
that  she  did  get  "up  "  bodily  off  her  chair,  and  told  Mr.  Cuff  how 
"  she  was  looking  out  of  the  window  quite  permiscusly,  when  she  see 
a  chay  stop — Mrs.  Coverdale's  chay,  but  not  Mr.  Uoverdale's  ser- 
vant as  was  driving — ^and  the  man  gave  a  letter  to  a  gentleman  as  got 
out,  a  furrin  gentleman,  a  very  handsome  gentleman ;  leastways  he 
would  be  but  for  his  mustarshers,  which  she  considered  hugly,  and 
wondered  how  anybody  could  make  such  a  fright  of  hisself.  Well, 
and  as  she  was  a  sajin,  the  gentleman  came  ri^ht  up  to  the  box  with 
the  letter,  and  pretended  to  put  it  in,  but  didn't,  and  then  muffled 
bis  hands  in  his  cloak  and  went  back  and  drove  off,  and  she  allies 
know'd  there  was  something  in  it." 

When  she  came  to  that  part  where  the  gentleman  did  not  put  in 
the  letter,  Mr.  Cuff  so  nearly  whistled,  that  his  straw  dropped  out  of 
his  mouth ;  that  brought  him  back  to  himself,  and  when  Mrs.  Cum- 
mins asked  him  what  he  thought  of  it,  he  said  he  didn't  think  much 
on  it,  greatly  to  that  lady's  disappointment ;  but  it  was  clear  that  he 
did  thmk  something  of  it,  for  when  he  left  the  shop  he  looked  over 
the  door  where  was  inscribed  "  Sarah  Cummins,  licensed  to  sell,  ^.," 
and  directly  he  turned  the  comer  made  a  careful  note  of  surname 
and  Christian  name  in  his  book. 

Mr.  Cuff  walked  to  the  train  that  afternoon  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  thinks  he  has  done  a  good  day's  work,  and  is  perfectly  content 
with  himself.  Those  who  Imew  Cuff  said  they  coula  always  tell  how 
he  was  by  his  straw.  When  things  went  wrong,  he  always  bit  awaj 
at  that  piece  of  provender  furiously.  When  all  was  right,  he  used  it 
gently.  Cuff  evidently  thought  it  all  right  as  he  walked  to  the  train, 
and  rode  by  the  train,  for  the  straw  was  as  still  as  a  weathercock  in 
a  calm.  Arrived  in  town  he  dived  into  a  public-house,  some  distance 
from  the  station,  where  it  was  plain  he  was  well  known,  and  called 
for  a  sheet  of  paper,  pen,  and  ink.  Composition  is  generally  a 
laborious  task*  to  gentlemen  of  Mr.  Cuff's  turn  of  mind,  and  the 
straw  was  violently  agitated  for  half-an-hour.  At  length  Mr.  Cuff 
got  throught  his  task,  and  passing  the  bar  on  his  way  out,  where  he 
took  a  glass  of  "  something  short "  to  refresh  himself  aftier  his  literary 
labours,  he  said  to  the  midlord,  "  Burl^,  if  anybody  calls  here  for 
A.  B.  to-morrow,  I'm  A.  B.,  mind  you.    I  shaU  be  here  at  three." 

"Stop  a  bit,"  answered  Burley — "can't  remember  heverythink, 
you  know ;"  and  Burlev  took  a  piece  of  chalk,  and  shutting  the  door 
of  the  bar-parlour,  chalked  on  it  "  A.  B. — 3,"  and  intimated  his  at- 
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tention  to  anyBody  wbo  irBaxted  A.  B.,  by  rmnarking  tbit  it  was  **  as 
right  as  a  triret.*' 

That  done,  Mr.  Cuff  toolc  his  way  to  the  THme*  office,  in  Printmg- 
honse-square,  tendered  the  paper  as  an  adrertiaement,  which  must  he 
put  in  a  good  pUce — a  point  ne  emphaticaUy  impressed  on  the  clerk 
— ^paid  for  it,  and  went  home  to  bed  to  be  ready  for  what  misht  turn 
up  next,  this  being  one  of  Ur.  Ooff'ti  maxims,  "  Ifs  alius  adwisable 
to  sleep  when  you  am't  wanted,  you  see,  for  you  never  knows  whitt 
may  happen,  or  when  it  may  be  conwenient  to  take  another  snooze.** 
Mr.  Gun  seemed  to  think  that  men  could  store  up  sleep  as  camels 
can  water,  and  tiiat  whether  in  the  desert  of  sand,  or  the  wildemesa 
of  sin,  it  was  right  to  have  a  reserve  handy. 

That  advertisement  of  Mr;  Cuff's  was  a  bold  stroke,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following,  copied  from  the  mysterious  third  column  of  the 
SXmes  of  the  next  morning,  where  (fchanks  to  the  literary  assistance 
of  the  compositor  and  reader)  it  appeared  in  the  following  form : 

"  If  the  person  who  iold  aa  old-fiBuhioned  inlaid  ebony  oabinet  to  a  gentleman^ 
having  the  appearance  of  a  foreigner,  but  speaking  good  English,  on  the  4tii  or  5tJi 
of  Noyember,  will  call  on  A.  B.,  at  the  BaflTs  Head,  Dnuy  Lane,  he  will  hear  of 
something  to  his  advantage.  Gentleman  about  five  feet  eight,  slim,  good  figure, 
handsome  &ce,  good  toath,  black  eyaa,  hair,  aad^mouatechea ;  speaka  with  a  veoey 
aoft  vaioa/' 

It  was  a  bold  stroke,  becanse  Cuff  had  ventured  on  a  veiy  exact 
police  portrait  of  our  friend  Horaee  D' Almayne ;  but  Cuff  said  he 
seldom  did  a  thing  "  without  hobjick,"  and  '*  werry  seldom,  weiry 
seldom,**  got  beyond  his  tether. 

The  news  of  Miss  Crofton's  death  humed  home  Harry  Coverdale. 
He  had  not  the  patience  to  wait  any  longer,  and  aa  Snawley  was 
gettine  well,  he  did  not  see  any  danger.  The  local  authorities  were 
not  likely  to  take  any  steps  in  the  matter,  and  other  authorities,  he 
dared  say,  neither  knew  nor  cared  anything  about  it.  Tom  Battle* 
worth  came  with  him.  If  ever  any  two  m&i  were  sick  of  Lm  hdie 
M^anee,  they  were.  Tom  was  all  impatient  to  get  the  hounds  in 
order,  and  Harry  had  learned  to  care  more  for  his  wife  than  tiie 
dogs.  As  soon  as  he  came  home,  the  Cranes  left  the  park,  and  Hairy 
was  heartily  glad  to  set  lid  of  them.  Not  that  he  was  inhospitable—- 
fhr  fi^om  it.  Not  that  he  disliked  Kate,  though  she  had  behaved 
badly  to  Arthur  Hadehurst.  But  that  stupid  old  Crane  was  a  pei^ 
feet  bore;  and  as  to  that  puppy  D'Aimavne,  he  was  so  disgusted 
with  his  airs  that  he  could  haroly  keep  his  nngers  off  him.  Besides^ 
he  wanted  to  be  alone  vrith  Alice. 

Alice  was  really  very  ill ;  what  was  worse  was  that  she  felt  she 
vniB  ill  herself,  and  when  women  who  are  naturally  patient  and  un- 
eomplluning  feel  so,  there  is  something  to  be  dreaded.  On  Hainy 
tfai&  had  its  effect.  There  had  been  no  reference  made  to  the  past ; 
that  seemed  to  sink  by  common  consent ;  and  Hfuny  grew  more  tetop 
der,  partly  from  the  effects  of  past  thought,  partiy  from  the  fear 
(fear  is  a  great  softener)  that  there  was  danger  of  Alice's  life. 
Somewhat  to  the  disgust  of  Tom  Battleworth,  who  naturally  felt  a 
claim  on  Haziry,  the  latter,  though  he  subscribed  liberally  to  the 
hounds,  thought  he  should  not  hunt  that  season — ^at  all  events  not 
much.  The  filly  which  had  died  vrith  the  ata^mrs  was  not  replaced 
by  anothw  horse  *^  fit  to  go ;"  and  when  Dr.  M'lntyre,  who  was  in 
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Attendance,  brcmght  Snawler  witii  him  once,  and  Harrr  and 
Snawlej  shook  hands,  and  joked  over  a  glass  of  wine  as  though  thej 
liad  never  stood  **  in  mortal  combat,'*  and  possiblj  understood  and 
liked  one  another  all  the  better  for  what  had  happened, — ^when  Dr. 
M'Intyre  advised  Italy  as  the  best  remedy,  Hany  eagerly  advocated 
the  proposal.  He  knew  enough  of  himself  by  this  time  to  be  aware 
ihat  bis  good  rescdotiona  were  tiie  least  likely  to  be  shaken  where 
there  was  the  least  temptation.  They  would  go  to  Florence,  and 
spend  the  winter  there.  And  Alice,  always  glad  to  consent  to  what 
Harry  proposed,  and  more  especially  happy  to  get  him  away  from 
'Ike  dangers  of  hunting  and  the  companionship  of  huntsmen,  and  to 
have  him  all  to  herself,  was  quite  ready  to  go*  So  it  was  settled,  and 
tiiey  begfm  to  get  ready ;  but  before  they  went,  something  else  oo- 
-crnred,  which  made  them  all  the  more  anxious  to  leave  England  for 
A  time. 

Mr.  Ouff*B  advertisement — ^greatly  to  that  gentleman's  disappoint- 
ment— ^brought  no  one  to  inquire  for  A.  B.  Still,  though  disap- 
Siinted,  that  persevering  functionary  was  not  to  be  disheartened, 
e  was  sure  he  was  on  the  rieht  scent,  and  equally  sure  that  if  he 
kept  (m  it  long  enough,  something  wotdd  turn  up.  So  he  tried  the 
Jidvertisement  f^nn  and  again  with  divers  headings,  such  as  "  To 
Brokers,"  "To  Furniture  Dealers,"  "To  Curiosity  Dealers,"  "To 
Pawnbrokers,"  and  with  various  other  alterations.  Burley,  of  the 
BalTs  H^ad,  got  tired  of  chalking  up  "  A.B,  8  "  behind  his  bar-door, 
-and  expressed  his  opinion  that  it  was  "  no  go<"  "  Never  you  mind," 
Mr.  Cuff  would  observe,  "I'm  slow,  but  I'm  sure.  Most  men 
loses  things  by  not  holding  on.  You're  not  so  old  as  I  am."  Bur- 
ley  was  ten  years  older  if  he  was  a  day,  but  M>.  Cuff  used  the 
^ord  figuratively ;  and,  in  the  sense  of  "  being  up  to  things,'*  per- 
liaps  Mr.  Boriey  was  not  so  "  old." 

At  last  a  man  did  walk  up  to  the  bar  and  inquire  for  A.  B.  Mr. 
3orley,  after  consulting  his  wooden  memorandum  book,  said  A.  B. 
w<iiila  be  there  in  ten  minutes ;  a^d  with  a  due  regard  to  Mr.  Cuff^s 
^terest,  instead  of  leaving  the  inquirer  to  run  at  lurge  in  the  parlour 
or  taproom,  invited  him  into  the  bar-parlour  and  shut  the  door — 
"pounded  him,"  as  Mr.  Burley,  with  a  sagacious  wink,  remarked  to 
Ins  helpmate. 

"  Any-body  to  day  F"  asked  Cuff,  punctual  to  his  time. 

"  Well,  you  are  in  luck  to-day,"  said  Burley ;  "  he's  in  here ;"  and 
ihtff  walked  into  the  bar-parlour. 

Cuff  and  the  visitor  were  no  strangers  to  each  other.  "  Hollo, 
Mr.  Smith,"  was  Cuff's  greeting,  "  how  are  you  P  "  Mr.  Smith  did 
not  seem  very  well  pleased,  however  well  in  health  he  might  be,  at 
meeting  Mr.  Cuff.  In  &ct  Smithy  who  kent  a  shop  for  "  aU  sorts  and 
•everytmng  else,"  as  he  described  it  himself,  somewhere  off  St.  Mar- 
tin's Lone,  had  not  long  before  narrowly  escaped  a  conviction  on 
evidence  got  up  by  Cufi'  for  buying  stolen  goods,  for  which  Smith 
held  the  officer  in  no  great  &vour.  Cuff  Imew  he  should  have  a 
toogh  job  to  get  anything  out  of  Smith,  and  removed  the  straw  from 
his  mouth.  Mr.  Guff  was  sensible  of  his  own  weakness  in  the 
matter  of  straws.  He  confessed  that  with  a  man  as  knowed  his 
ways,  the  stmw  was  as  good  as  a  tallygraph ;  and  Smith  did  know 
his  ways,  for  they  were  vexy  old  acquaintances. 
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'^  I  should  ha'  thought  of  a  good  many  coves  afote  I  thought  you 
was  A.  B.,"  said  Smith. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Smith,  whj  not  A.  B:  as  well  as  any  other  two  letteis 
of  the  alphabet.    But  it's  dry  talking — what'U  you  drink  f  " 

"  Business  first — ^pleasure  afterwards,"  said  Smith.  "  I  don't 
trust  myself  with  no  drink  till  I've  got  through  this  here."  Supe- 
rior to  many  greater  men,  Smith  knew  his  flEulings ;  and  if  he  had  one 
weakness  more  than  another,  it  was  for  brandy  and  water — ^at  any* 
bodyelse's  expense.    *^  What  is  it  you  want  with  me  ?" 

"  Well,  you've  seen  the  adver^onent  ?" 

'^  Yes ;  but  since  you're  A.  B.,  I  don't  see,  mind  you,  as  it's  to  my 
advantage — praps  it's  a  trap." 

"Honour  bnehtl"  said  Cuff,  with  a  ereat  aspect  of  sincerity. 
''  But  did  you  sell  that  cabinet  P  and  should  you  know  it  again  ?  and 
should  you  know  the  gent  who  bought  it  ?" 

"  Maybe  I  should — maybe  I  shouldn't — I  must  know  more  about 
this  ere  business  afore  I  commits  myself." 

"  Look  here,  Mr.  Smith — ^vou're  a  man  of  the  world,  you  are — jou 
know  what  life  is.  I  shouldn  t  try  to  gammon  you.  If  I  takes  you  it's 
acause  it's  m^  duty — if  you  try  to  put  me  off,  it's  acause  it's  youm — 
and  business  is  business,  and  I  don't  bear  malice — ^no  more  do  you, 
I  know.  Now  this  isn't  in  your  way  at  all.  It  aint  robbery — ^it*8 
murder — ^that's  what  it  is." 

This  elaborate  speech  produced  its  effect  on  Smith.  "  Well,  if  it's 
murder,  I  don't  care ;  but  nothin'  for  notfain'  you  know.  What  am  I 
to  get  by  it?" 


say  fi%  or  sixty 
the  air  'U  do  you  good,  and  dentify  this  case  and  the  man — say  five." 

"  Ten,"  said  Smith. 

/'It's  only  a  link,  you  know,"  Cuff  repeated ;  but  seeing;  that  had 
no  effect  on  Smith,  ;he  went  on,^    "  Wdl,  I  like  to  do  right  and  be 
fair  and  square,  and  so  do  you,  I  know,  though  p'raps  you  can't 
always — ^few  on  us  can— sav  ten." 
.    "  Down,"  said  the  avaricious  Smith,  holding  out  his  hand. 

Cuff  effected  great  indignation.  "  Eight  it  n^ht,"  he  remarked,  but 
that  aint  right  anyhow.  Sere  am  I  in  this  line  twenty-seven  years 
man  and  boy,  come  Ladv-day,  and  nobody  can  ever  say  as  I  havn*t 
always  kept  my  word.  If  I've  told  a  chap  as  I'd  nab  him,  I  have 
nabbed  him  always  ;  if  I've  told  a  chap  bs  I'd  pay  him,  I  have  paid 
always  likewise.  Bight  u  right ;  you  deiftify  this  ere  cabinet  and 
this  ere  man,  and  there's  your  money." 

''Well,  agreed,"  said  Smith.  The  bargain  was  struck,  and 
brandy  and  water  ratified  the  compact. 

The  next  day  Smith,  having  duly  identified  the  cabinet.  Cuff  and  his 
witness  presented  themselves  at  the  park.  WiUdns,  who  knew  the 
ofiicer,  again  introduced  them  to  Harry. 

"  Havo  you  any  due  ?"  asked  Harry,  after  Mr.  Cuff  had  repeated 
his  old  apology  for  intruding. 

"  Well,  sir,  it's  hard  to  say.  There  is  a  due,  but  it's  a  due  as  wants 
following  up ;  but  that's  neither  here  nor  there.  I  want  to  see  Mr. 
Delmin,  sir,  aa  he's  the  most  likely  gentleman  to  give  me  the 
information  I'am  arter." 
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Mr.  D'Alntiiyne  is  not  here,  he  was  only  visiting  here  for  a  short 
time.  He's  At  Mr.  Crane's — ^ahout  fourteen  miles  from  this — ^I'll 
.put  jou  in  the  road  to  it." 

"  Is  it  in  this  county,  sir  ?"  asked  Cuff  in  a  tone  which  set  Harry 
thinking. 


about 

when  there's  no  need  on  it." 

Harry  put  the  officer  in  the  right  road,  thinking  as  he  did  so  there 
w^  something  wrong ;  but  it  can't  be,  he  thought— D'Almayne  can't 
have  had  any  nand  in  that.  I'm  afraid  he's  a  scoundrel,  and  I  never 
hked  him.  I  wonder  Eate  lets  him  hang  on  there ;  but  he  can't  he 
80  bad  as  that  comes  to.  But  Harxj  did  not  at  all  satisfv  himself 
with  that  conclusion,  and  he  determined  to  hurry  on  the  departure 
so  as  to  eet  Alice  away  hefore  anything  else  happened. 

Something  happened  too  soon,  however,  Tom  Hazlehurst,  who 
was  home  for  a  week  or  two,  burst  into  the  house  the  next  day  so 
full  of  news  that  he  had  hardly  time  to  shake  hands  with  Harry  or 
to  kiss- Alice  before  the  intelligence  ran  over. 

"Here's  a  pretty  go,"  said  Tom;  "that  D'Almayne— always 
thought  he  was  a  bad  un — ^is  run  to  earth  at  last ;  fairly  run  down. 
I  was  over  at  Crane's  yesterday,  to  cut  a  terrier's  ears  for  him,  when 
up  came  two  chaps  in  a  cart.  D'Almayne  was  talking  to  me  in  the 
^ard.  '  This  Mr.  Crane's  ? '  said  the  stoutest  chap.  Cuff  his  name 
18,  a  police  officer.  '  Yes,'  I  says.  '  Mr.  Delmin  here  ? '  *  Yes,'  I 
says  again, '  here  he  is.'  They  jumped  out  of  the  cart  and  came  up. 
D'Almayne  turned  as  pale  as  death,  he  did,  when  he  saw  them.  '  Oh, 
Mr.  Delmin,'  says  Cuff  (that's  the  officer), '  I  want  a  little  informa* 
tion.'  D'Alm^ne  at  that  brightened  up  a  little.  '  Do  you  know 
this  man  ? '  '  JNo,'  said  D'Almayne,  looking  at  the  little  scrubby 
fellow  Cuff  had  with  him ;  but  he  besan  to  tremble  more,  D'Almayne 
did.  '  Do  you  know  this  gentleman  r '  says  Cuff  to  the  man.  *  To 
be  sure  I  do,'  the  man  says ;  '  that's  him  as  I  sold  the  cabinet  to.  I 
should  twig  him  among  a  thousand.  I'll  take  fifty  oaths  to  him.* 
*  Then,'  says  Cuff,  as  politely  as  ever,  perhaps  a  Httle  more  so,  ^I'm 
very  sorry,  sir,  but  it's  my  duty  to  arrest  you  for  the  wilful  murder 
of  Arabella  Grofton.  xou're  my  prisoner.'  I  didn't  think 
D'Almavne  had  it  in  him,  but  he  flew  at  Cuff  like  a  lion  and  nearly 
overset  him.  Cuff  was  too  much  for  him,  though ;  he  got  him  down 
and  clapped  on  the  handcufis  in  no  time ;  and  then  went  up  stairs 
Sflxd  searched  D'Almayne's  trunks,  and  took  out  of  them  some  tools 
and  some  screws  and  some  pieces  of  chain  that  he  said  matched  the 
chains  in  the  cabinet,  and  marched  off  D'Almayne  to  the  G-olden 
Pleece.  He  didn't  keep  him  long,  though,  for  what  do  you  think  ? — I 
went  to  the  Fleece,  and  there  was  a  crowd  round  the  door,  and 
people  said  D'Almajne  had  poisoned  himself;  and  it  was  true,  too, 
he  had  so.  Handcuffed  and  all,  he  got  a  little  bottle  of  prussic  acid 
out  of  his  pocket — prussic  acid  in  a  smelling-bottle  that  I've  seen 
him  take  out  of  his  pocket  a  dozen  times — mind  to  make  sure  work 
of  it,  wasn't  he? — ^and  drank  it  off;  and  there  he  was  dead,  sure 
enough.  They  say  he  gave  just  one  scream  and  it  was  all  over,  and 
Cuff  was  in  a  way,  as  surly  as  a  bear,  and  Eate  is  out  of  one  fit  of 
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jcs  into  a&otlier,  and  old  Crane  is  haJf  mad-^but,  I  saj, 
iialio,  what's  the  matter  with  Ally  P" 

Tom  had  rattled  on  with  his  storj,  and  Harry  had  been  so  eo- 

EoBsed  with  it  that  they  had  paid  no  attention  to  Aliee,  and  did  not 
LOW  that  she  had  fainted.  Acting  on  a  weakened  frame  and  on  tti- 
feebled  nerroos  system,  the  shock  of  Tom's  precipitate  disclosure  had 
been  too  mach.  For  some  days  she  did  not  leare  her  bed,  and,  when 
she  did,  Dr.  M'lntyre  said  Italy  was  not  only  advisable  but  slmo-> 
lutely  necessarr,  and  a  few  weeks  saw  Harry  and  Aiioe  located  in  tiie 
milder  atmoii^nere  of  the  South. 


CHAPTER    X. 

All  things  must  come  to  an  end.  l%e  world,  we  sre  told,  will  hare 
its  finale,  rung  out  on  a  trumpet-peaL  Life,  we  know,  mast  have  its 
termination,  and  eireiy  story  its  conclusion.  We  sM  dread  ending, 
and  yet  we  all  seek  for  it,  push  on  towards,  as  though  we  desired  it. 
And  BO  we  do  in  some  degree  desire  it,  notwithstanding  our  dread. 
^*  Finis  ooronat  opus  **  is  one  of  the  maxims  sagedom  has  handed 
^wn.  The  end  crowns  the  wei^.  It  does  so,  sometimes  witii  a 
CJrown  of  Q-lory,  sometimes  with  a  Crown  of  Thorns — a  crown  of 
«ome  sort  at  all  events,  and  we  all  of  us  trust  to  gain  the  first  and 
iio  aToid  the  last.  Whatever  may  be  in  store  for  us  we  begin  tiie 
«nd. 

Years  enough,  since  the  fhcts  set  down  in  the  preceding  chapters 
happened,  have  passed  and  leme  their  mark  upon  Harry  Goverdale. 
He  has  grown  stouter  and  less  disposed  to  violent  exertion.  He 
hunts  very  little  now,  and  thinks  he  shall  give  it  up  altegetfaer.  Per« 
haps  it  is  time — ^not  so  much  because  winter  has  begun  to  be  busy 
4Bnid  his  hair,  leaving  here  and  there  a  white  streak,  as  because 
Another  Harry  is  in  the  fiidd — ^a  boy  jmt  shooting  out  of  boyhood, 
wii^  Harry's  frame  and  Alice's  fisiee — has  just  been  asking  whcfther 
he  may  not  haye  the  grey  to  ride  next  season.  And  Aliee— yes,  that 
comely  matron  with  whom  time  has  dealt  so  lightly — ^no  grey  in  her 
hair  yet,  nor  wrinkles  in  her  forehead  or  crow's-feet  under  her  eyes-^ 
no  trace  of  disease  (thanks  to  Italy)  in  her  frame — ^that  is  Alice. 
She  says  that  she  is  afraid  of  Harry  hunting — ^'^it  is  so  dangerous." 
tSbe  is  saying  just  the  samo  of  Harry  the  second  now  as  she  used  to 
do  to  Hfurry  the  first''*  in  our  young  days.'*  And  a  pair  of  soft  eyes 
peep  ouit  oyer  a  doll's  head  from  a  soft  little  face — a  tace  like  that  of 
Alice,  and  yet  like  somebody  else  too— like  Kate  Marsden  that  was, 
we  think-^and  a  sweet  girl's  voice  says,  '^  Oh  Harry,  you  noiwhty 
boy,  you  want  to  break  your  neck."  And  then  a  yeteian-looking 
little  grey  man,  with  a  crutdi  stick,  who  answers  to  the  name  of 
Captain  Snawley,  and  who  happens  to  be  over  at  the  Park  that  morn- 
ing, puts  in,  that  **  boys  must  be  taught  to  be  brave  and  haxdy,  and 
for  that  purpose  there  is  no  sport  so  good  as  hunting,  which  is  next 
to  war."  A  very  veteran-like  opinion,  at  which  Alice  ft^jwns,  mti 
Harry  the  first  laughs,  and  Harry  the  second  dn^s  himself  up 
proudly,  as  much  as  to  say— ^''  Well,  war  or  hunting-4ie's  ready  ibr 
anything  "-^-and  the  soft  eyes  peep  out  again,  ami  repeal  ^  noughl^ 
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]k>7,"  which  leads  to  a  game  of  rompa,  in  which  the  doU  comes  to 
rough  usage.  It  is  settled,  though,  that  Harry  shall  have  tiie  grej^ 
4uid  Mr.  Coyerdale  does  not  think  he  shall  buy  another  horse  for  him- 
Mtii  ''just  yet,  at  adl  events.*'  In  &et,  Hairy  ka9  got  another  horse — 
jk  kobby  horse— which  Alice  pets  from  a  conviction  of  her  husband's 
^reat  talents.  He  has  xeeeived  a  request  to  stand  for  the  county, 
jBd  it  is  piobaUe  that  after  the  next  election  any  one  who  sends  him 
*  letter  will  have  to  add  to  the  direction  '^M.P.'^ 

Old  'Mrs.  and  Mr.  Haslehurst  are  both  dead.  Time  has  not  spared 
&em,  and  the  same  tombstone,  after  the  manner  of  tombstones,  re- 
ecnrds  some  virtues  they  had  and  some  they  had  not,  and  none  of  their 
errors.  Old  Crane  died  before  them,  and  Kate,  who  is  almost  as 
beautiful  as  ever — (hers  is  a  style  of  beauty  which  does  not  wither 
^quickly) — Olives  on  in  a  proud  unwilling  widowhood — a  widowhood  she 
would  gladly  have  changed,  but  Arthur  Haadehurst  could  not 
marry  a  woman  who  had  **  sold  herself."  Kate  is  more  reserved 
than  ever,  seldom  throwing  off  her  melancholy,  except  when  her 
^od-daughter  Alice  calls  forth  a  amile  by  a  laufh,  which  reminds 
iDite  of  old  times.  Arthur  Haslehurst  has  changed  more  than  any  of 
ihe  rest.  It  is  said  that  he  has  an  immense  amoimt  of  law  in  his  head ; 
it  is  quite  certain  he  has  a  vast  number  of  wrinkles  outside  it.  He 
is  bent  and  thin,  but  he  has  got  a  silk  gown  and  a  large  practice ; 
and  it  is  whispered  that  when  a  ^  certain  party  "  goes  out,  and  ano- 
l^r  "certain  party"  comes  in,  the  soiictor-generalship  will  be 
placed  at  his  acceptance.  Arthur,  we  dare  say,  has  forgotten  all 
About  love  by  this  time,  and  become  a  confirmed  old  bachelor ;  but 
when  he  goes  down  to  the  Park  (he  never  goes  when  Kate  is  there) 
iuid  Kate's  name  Is  mentioned,  then  comes  a  look  on  the  broad 
withered  face  of  the  lawyer,  which  tells  you  that  memory  will  rise 
up  sometimes. 

Tom  Hazlehurst,  that  fast  youth,  is  in  India,  where  he  is  gathering 
laurels,  and  possibly  getting;  up  a  liver  complaint  at  the  same  time. 
He  has  killea  more  tigers  than  any  man  in  the  service ;  he  can  drink 
jde  and  smoke  cheroots  in  imlimited  quantities ;  he  has  been  men« 
^iooed  several  times  in  despatches  as  "  a  very  meritorious  officer,"  as 
^  an  officer  of  distinguished  promise ;"  more  than  one  commands  has 
testified  his  *'  great  obligations  to  Captain  Hazlehurst."  He  led  that 
dlashing  charge  at  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Garraboorawah,  when 
•every  second  officer  of  his  regiment  was  killed,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
privates;  and  if  he  survives  aU  timers  and  professional  dangers,  he 
will  most  likely  be  a  general.  Tom  Battleworth  still  hunts  the 
'County ;  but,  as  he  is  getting  into  that  firuity  and  pulpy  condition, 
the  xuitural  consequence  of  fox-hunting,  good  living,  and  port 
wine,  in  which  we  remember  Mr.  Bloomfield,  when  Tom  took  the 
hounds  off  his  hands — ^it  is  likely  Tom  will  soon  give  them  up  in  his 
turn ;  eighteen  stone,  and  a  good  deal  of  it  stomach,  being  a  bad 
thing  both  for  man  and  horse  across  country. 

There  is  only  one  other  old  friend  wo  intend  to  recalL  The  other 
day,  as  Mr.  Cfoverdale  was  walking  round  the  Park,  he  met  a  very 
&t  old  man,  with  a  very  grey  head,  veiy  sharp  eyes,  very  red  face, 
and  a  straw  in  his  mouth.  The  old  man  pulled  up  and  took  a  look 
at  Mr.  Coverdale,  and  used  the  opportunity  to  wipe  his  head  with  a 
red  handkerchief  which  he  took  m)m  his  mit.  ''Master  Coverdale, 
Sir,  I  think,"  said  the  old  man.    "  Don't  recollect  me,  p'raps  P" 
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Hany  avowed  his  name,  and  eonfessed  his  want  of  memory. 

"  Never  forset  anybody  as  I  see  once,"  said  the  old  man.  "My 
name's  Cuff.    I  was  down  here  in  18 — ,  about  that  job.'* 

Harry  recollected  him.  Mr.  Cuff  was  "out  of  business"  now, 
and  "pretty  comfortable,"  and  was  taking  "a  look  round  at  the  old 
places  afore  he  died!"  Mr.  Cuff  had  good  cheer  at  the  park  that 
day,  and  was  accommodated  with  the  chaise-cart  to  Hogswell  in  the 
evening,  where  he  probably  repeated  his  visit  to  the  back  parlour  of 
Mrs.  Cummins,  who  still  Uves  under  the  shadow  of  the  Eoyal  Arms 
there,  and  still  keeps  a  black  bottle  in  the  comer  cupboard,  and  still 
tells  her  gossips  of  the  "  furrin  gentleman,"  and  how  she  "  know'd 
there  was  somethin'  in  it,"  and  how  she  "  up  and  told  the  hofficer  all 
about  it." 

There,  our  work  is  done.  All  the  characters  who  have  not  "  shuffled 
off  the  stage"  are  before  the  reader.  "We  will  not,  though  we  are 
tempted  to  do  it,  just  to  put  off  the  end  for  a  while,  write  a  word  by 
way  of  epilo^e.  We  leave  everybody  to  moralise  for  themselves. 
Married  people  may  look  at  Alice  and  Harry,  and  learn  not  to  quarrel 
about  tnfles.  Young  ladies,  who  desire  "good  matches,"  may  turn 
to  Kate  and  see  how  happy  such  matches  are.  D'Almayne  will 
point  a  darker  warning;  for  the  clever  and  unscrupulous.  So  we  drop 
the  curtain  upon  "  Ooverdale  Married,"  leaving  Harry  cured  and 
Alice  happy,  and  a  new  Harry  and  a  new  Alice  too,  let  us  hope,  to 
be  cured  and  happy  in  their  turn. 
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''Hush!  What  is  that?"  said  OioTonna  Caxinentelli  to  her  partner,  Count 
Farini,  as  she  paused  suddenly  in  the  dance.  *'Did  you  not  near  a  strange 
noise  ? " 

<*  I  hear  nothing,"  replied  the  Count,  "  save  the  sounds  of  festivity  and  mirth 
which  fiU  thepalaoe  to-night.  Let  us  proceed  with  the  dance ;  yet  you  look  pale, 
Maichesa.  What  has  thus  alarmed  you  ?"  he  added,  as  he  felt  the  trembling  of 
the  hand  which  rested  upon  his  arm.    *'  I  fear  you  are  Ul." 

"  No,"  replied  the  lady,  *^  not  ill ;  but  I  cannot  dance  again  to-night.  Seek 
another  partner,  Count,  and  let  me  not  interrupt  your  enjoyment." 

'^  Not  so,  Marchesa  Giovanna,"  he  interrupted,  with  gallantry :  "  if  you  are 
indisposed  to  dance,  permit  me,  nevertheless,  to  pass  this  hour  in  conversation  with 
you  ?  Shall  I  lead  you  to  a  seat  ?  It  is  cooler  in  the  corridor  without,  and  a 
fresher  air  will  recruit  your  spirits." 

All  eyes  turned  on  the  beautiful  Giovanna  Carmentelli,  as  she  suddenly  withdrew 
from  the  danee ;  nor  did  it  fail  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  a  few,  to  see  her  conducted 
away  by  the  Count  Farini.  Had  she  retired  with  a  younger  or  gayer  companion, 
the  circumstance  would  have  attracted  but  little  attention ;  but  that  the  voung,  the 
beautiful,  die  fascinating  heiress  of  the  Marquis  di  Carmentelli  should  choose  such 
a  companion,  in  preference  to  the  young  and  gay  gallants  who  would  have  been 
but  too  happy  to  lend  her  any  service,  could  not  fedl  to  excite  surprise.  ^  llie 
Count,  though  beyond  sixty  yean  of  age,  still  mingled,  it  is  true,  in  all  the  gaieties 
in  which  the  court  of  Venice,  in  the  proudest  aays  of  its  splendour,  so  freely 
revelled ;  yet  not,  as  it  seemed,  from  a  mind  formed  to  participate  with  pleasure  in 
such  light  enjoyments.  He  mingled  wi^  the  crowd,  while  he  despised  its  follies. 
Stem,  cold  and  repulsive  by  nature,  though  many  fawned  on  the  man  whose  influ- 
ence in  the  state  was  so  great,  none  loved  him,  and  the  Count  would  proudly  boast 
that  he  had  never  had  a  friend.    Tet  though  he  thus  boasted  himself^  the  world 
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■eemed  to  think  it  otherwise,  and  that  there  was  at  least  one  exception,  in  fayoor 
of  the  Marquis  di  Carmentelli,  to  whom  he  appeared  deroted. 

For  some  moments  alter  he  had  entered  the  coiridor  with  his  young  companion, 
he  remained  silent,  till  he  at  length  inquired,  in  a  careless  tone,  if  she  felt  benefited 
by  the  cooler  air  ? 

"  Tes,"  she  replied,  '^  I  am  well ;  but  I  cannot  forget  that  horrid  shriek.  Oh,  it 
is  stiU  ringing  in  my  years !  Tou  must  think  me  foolish,  Count ;  yet  I  am  certain 
I  heard  me  sound  of  a  voice  in  pain  or  in  distress.  But  whence  coidd  it  haye 
oome  in  such  a  place  as  this  ?" 

**  You  must  be  mistaken,  Signorina,"  replied  the  Count,  "  the  very  noise  of  the 
mnsio  would  haye  deafened  eyery  other  sound." 

**  At  the  moment  there  was  a  pause  in  the  music.  There  seemed  a  shriek,  a 
groan,  and  a  distant  but  yery  heayy  feJl  just  aboye  us,"  and  again  her  frame  trem- 
bled yiolently. 

*'  The  leaoB,  the  leads !"  muttered  her  companion,  abstractedly.  '*  It  could  but 
be  some  mischief  among  the  prisoners  in  the  leads !" 

'^  Oh  yes,"  said  Gioyanna,  *<  I  see  it  now — it  must  haye  been  some  calamity 
among  uie  prisoners  aboye  us.  How  strange  that  I  haye  never  thought  of  these 
prisoners  imtil  this  moment !  How  horrible,  how  revolting  to  every  leelini^,  does 
it  seem  to  have  prisons  in  such  a  place  as  this.  I  shall  never  more  take  pleasure 
in  the  festivals  of  St  Mark,  for  I  shall  never  forget  how  many  unfortunates  suffer 
beneath  this  roof." 

.  "You  are  young  and  gay,  Signorina,"    replied  the  Count,  with  a  sarcastic 
smile,  "  and  the  gay  and  happy  have  ofttimes  treacherous  meanings." 

*'  God  forbid  I  should  ever  forget  the  wretched!"  she  exclaimed,  with  fervour. 
"  But  who,  Count,  are  the  prisoners  at  present  confined  above  ?" 

*'  Who  }**  he  repeated ;  **  why,  perhaps  some  hundreds  of  felons,  charged  with 
various  crimes ;  but  none  of  any  note,  unless  it  be  the  Capitano  Zantuccio,  who 
was  incarcerated  three  days  since." 

"  The  Capitano  Zantuccio !"  said  Giovanna ;  "  I  have  surely  heard  the  name." 
"  Doubtless  the  name  has  been  but  too  often  heard,  and  for  some  months  past 
threatened  to  become  formidable." 
"  He  was—"  said  the  Marchesa. 

'*  The  celebrated  pirate  of  the  Adriatic,"  interrupted  Faiini^  "  the  most  rapacious, 
desperate — ^but  perhaps  you  take  an  interest  in  his  fiite  ?  Ho  is  said  to  be  young 
and  handsome." 

"  If  he  is  unfortunatej  I  can  feel  for  him,"  said  the  lady,  without  deigning  to 
notice  the  insulting  insmuation  of  her  companion.  **  How  many  are  driven  to 
crime  only  by  their  adversities  }  How  many  sons  of  high  and  noble  families,  pur- 
sued by  an  unjust  or  capricious  fortune,  have  been  hurried  into  actions,  in  a 
moment  of  desperation,  ior  which  the  miseries  of  their  after-life  may  surely  best 
atone  *,  and  while  we  condemn  the  crime,  why*  should  we  not  pity  the  criminal  i 
Even  this' Zantuccio  ma^  be  the  outcast  son  or  a  noble  house." 

**  Your  imagination  is  warm  to-night,  fair  Marchesa,"  said  Farini ;  *'  or  is  it 
merely  as  being  a  desperado  that  he  nas  excited  your  sympathy  ?  'Tis  said  that 
the  brigand  is  ever  loved  by  the  fisdr,  and,  by  my  patron  saint,  methinks  the  asser- 
tion may  be  somewhat  true." 

"  Even  though  blackened  by  crime,  I  must  pity  the  unfortunate.  But  yet  this 
pirate  may  not  be  as  guilty  as  he  seems.  He,  like  many  another  crime-stained 
man,  may  nave  powerful  reasons  to  urge  in  extenuation  of  his  guUt.  Should  he 
have  been  noble  and  unfortunate,  might — ** 

"  Your  unbounded  charity,"  interrupted  Farini,  "  will  elevate  this  wretch  into 
a  disinterested  prince ;  but  as  his  fortunes  interest  you,  I  can  partly  satisfy  your 
curiosity.  This  much  of  his  former  life  is  known.  Ho  is  a  fugitive  servant,  who 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life,  five  years  since,  after  robbing  his  master,  since 
which  time  he  has  pursued  the  samoi  career  in  bolder  fashion  on  the  high  seas. 
This  may  chance  to  dispel  your  bright  visions  of  the  high  origin  of  H  Capitano." 

"  I  said  not  that  he  was  high  bom,"  replied  Giovanna ;  "  but  alas !"  she 
paused  and  seemed  absorbed  in  some  painful  reverie.  The  Coimt  fixed  his  dark, 
piercing,  penetrating  eye  inquiringly  on  her  for  a  moment,  as  though  he  would 
read  every  thought  that  was  passing  in  her  mind.  **  Methinks,  lady,"  he  at  length 
said,  **  that  such  thoughts  befit  not  the  heiress  of  Carmentelli." 

"  I  am  unconscious  of  a  thought  which  dishonours  my  noble  father,"  she  replied, 
proudly.  "  But  know  you  not,  Count  Farini,  that  I  had  a  brother— nay  have,  for 
I  am  sure  he  still  lives — but  whose  fate  is  unknown  to  our  house ;  and  never  da  I 
hear  of  a  great  unfortunate  but  I  think — " 


<<  Your  broti^crttmrt  live,"  intemqBted  Ftraiy  '*  aaid  better  for  yov  iiiai  he 
does  not  Know  yon  not  tiiat  if  be  lired  and  vere  reatond  to  kb  bouse,  jou  muet 
loae  tbe  ocffuequence  which  ettechee  to  the  fiitore  Keroheee  di  Oumentelli,  and 
sink  into  the  oommon  rank  of  Hm  orowd  of  beantiai  around.  It  ia  no  ll^^t 
hidy,  to  be  heiress  to  the  third  man  in  Yenioe." 

*^  Were  it  to  the  firat,  it  would  be  woxchaaed  at  too  dear  a  rata  by  dai 
another  ftom  bis  juat  rights.    And  how  math  more  ao  when  that  other  ia  a 
brother?" 

"  Justice  is  but  another  dream  of  the  imagination,"  aaid  Ihe  Count,  who  aeemed 
willing  to  turn  from  the  aubjeet.  ^'  In  the  world  each  liToa  for  himaelfx^each 
individual  pursues  hia  own  interests.  You  will  live,  lady,  to  find  that  power  and 
^nflii^Af  are  sweet,  even  though  dearly  porohaaed/' 

"  Hcdy  mother  forbid !"  exclaimed  Giovanna,  with  emotion,  while  her  thought* 
were  evidently  still  directed  to  the  same  subject;  yet  observing  tiiat  it  occasioned 
the  Count  some  uneasiness,  she  spoke  of  it  no  more.    He  too,  die  knew,  had  no- 
son  to  whom  his  rank  and  fortunes  might  deaoend:  a  circumstance  whiA  was 
known  to  occasion  much  pain  to  his  inoud  spirit ;  and  toe  more  so  as  they  could  not 
descend  to  his  only  daughter,  but  would  on  his  death  be  inherited  by  a  distant 
relation,  whom  he  hated  to  intolerance.    Thua  for  some  time  each  continued  silently^ 
absorbed  by  their  own  reflections ;  those  of  Giovanna,  to  judge  by  the  ezpresaon. 
of  her  features,  though  perhaps  solemn  and  earnest,  were  not  acutely  painful ;. 
while  the  countenance  of  Farini,  to  one  versed  in  the  study  of  physiognomyy 
betrayed  all  the  workings  of  dark  and  oppcain^p  passions,  miogled,  it  may  t«,  with 
some  torturing  sentiments  of  remc^se ;  but  this  was  at  a  moment  when  ho  knew 
himself  to  be  unobserved,  for  he  dreaded  no  scrutinv  from  the  unsuspicious  girl 
beside  him,  from  one  whom  he  had  known  from  a  cmild,  and  whom  he  still  con- 
sidered as  such.    Had  he  been  among  persona  whose  observation  he  might  have 
attracted,  he  would  not,  even  for  this  short  moment,  have  suffered  his  features  to 
betrav  the  workings  of  his  mind.    Cold,  proud  and  distant,  he  moved  amongat  the 
crowa,  courteous,  it  is  true,  thouffh  formally  so  fix>m  very  pride;  for  never  did  one 
act  of  grace  or  poU^  flow  from  me  dictates  of  a  kindly  heart  or  a  foeling  of  sym- 
pathy with  his  kind.     Yet  two  alone,  amidst  the  world  in  which  he  mingled^ 
looked  beyond  the  exterior  of  the  man.    These  were   the  Marquis  di  Carmentelli 
and  his  daughter.    From  the  latter,  indeed,  it  could  not  be  expected ;  and  the  Mar- 
quis, noble,  open  and  generous,  unoonacioufl  of  a  single  action  which  he  would 
wish  concealed  from  the  world,  was  incapable  of  suspicion  towards  the  man  who 
seemed  to  have  singled  him  out  as  his  only,  or  at  least  his  chosen  friend. 

Giovanna  was  the  first  to  arouse  from  her  reverie,  and  was  about  to  ask  the 
Count  to  conduct  her  back  to  the  saloon,  when  she  observed  one  of  the  ladies  <^  the> 
court,  who  seemed  to  be  seeking  them. 

"  Here  is  Theresa,  Count !"  exclaimed  she,  ^  who  has  doubtless  come  in  search 
of  us ;"  and  Giovanna  hastened  to  meet  her  friend. 

"Whither  flown,  Bella  Carmentelli,"  said  Theresa,  in  a  gay  and  dtoeleas  tone;. 
"  know  you  not  how  ma^y  li^e  but  in  your  ^reaenoe,  fair  one  }  and  yet  you  deny 
the  crowd  this  boon.    Tne  very  spirit  of  mirth  and  gaiety  fled  fh>m  us  when  Lft 
Bella  Marchesa  vanished— nay,  gainsay  me  not — in  very  truth  it  is  so — the  spirits^ 
of  the  whole  company  have  flagged,  the  very  musicians  played  carelessly  and  with^ 
out  expression — ^tne  Doge  sent,  but  juat  now,  to  command  their  utmost  efforfai  and 
gayest  airs-^this  sudden  gloom  is  most  displeaaing  to  hia  Hi^ineas.    If  our  Princa- 
oommands  us  to  be  happy,  ahould  we  not  obey  the  gracious  behest  i"  she  ooo* 
tinned  with  a  bitter  smile,  too,  like  that  whidi  sometunea  played  upon  the  lips  oT 
the  Count.    "  Will  you  not,  Giovanna,  return  to  the  grand  saloon,  and  reetoie  tho 
banished  mirth  of  the  assemble  ?" 

**  I  was  about  to  do  so  at  the  moment  yon  appeared,"  replied  the  MarcheaiL. 
<<  though  not  with  the  idea  of  working  ao  potent  a  charm.  You  ahne  can  mould 
all  imints  to  your  will.    Is  it  not  so,  Count  ^' 

The  Count  looked  coldly  on  his  daughter,  while  he  vepUed,  ^  She  hath  ever  been 
a  waywud  child." 

Tlieresa  spoke  not ;  but  her  air  of  reoUees  gaiety  vanished  in  a  monient ;  her 
odour  darkened;  and  two  linea,  deep  and  marked,  for  one  ao  young,  ahowed 
strangely  upon  the  brow  tiiat  had  looked  ao  calm  a  moment  before. 

<<  You  do  not  know'Thereaa,"  interposed  her  friend.  *'  Few  fcnow^  aa  I  do,  tiiA 
worth,  the  goodness  of  berk?  irt  She  is  bit  too  pnmd  to  diow  her  merits,  aa  though 
the  world  mi^t  suppose  she  sought  its  praise ;  nor  would  ahe  display  her  goodneM 
Jaat  it  should  throw  jAeia  too  far  intot&e  ahaie*" 
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^  HUaae.  pmy,  oariMima/'   interrupted  Thttrefla ;  ^'  think  not  tbftt  I  caze  for 
injnatiQe ;  but  our  preMnce,  or  yours  at  least,  is  needed  within." 

The  Count  offer^  gn  arm  to  each  of  the  ladies,  as  they  re-entered  the  principal 
of  tl^^  saloons  which  had  been  thrown  <^n  for  the  nighf  s  festivities ;  where  they 
weru  not  long  in  obserying  a  marked  dulness  in  the  air  and  demeanour  of  the 
ffUAiti,  so  difierent  from  the  almost  intoxicating  gaiety  which  had  prevailed  but  an 
hour  before.    It  was  like  the  gloom  which  lings  over  a  city  when  a  national 
calamity  has  befalleui  and  which  sheds  a  sadness  even  into  the  minds  of  those  who 
know  but  Uttle  of  its  extent,  or  are  actually  ignorant  of  its  existence — a  gloom 
which  is  imparted  from  (me  to  another,  like  a  contagious  sickness,  we  know  not 
how,  or  from  a  collision  with  some  passenger  in  the  street ;  but  who  or  where,  it 
were  vain  for  us  to  inquire.     Here  and  th^  groups  of  young  persons  strove  to 
maintain  a  forced  gaiety,  while  the  gallants  rallied  their  fair  partners  on  the 
eeriousness  of  their  deportment.    A  dml  and  spiritless  dance  was,  with  difficulty, 
maintained  to  indifferent  music ;  while  even  the  quick  ear  of  the  Italians  observed 
not  the  want  of  time  and  harmony  amonff  the  performers.    Various  parties  of  older 
and  more  serious  persons,  in  one  of  which  the  Marquis  di  Oarmentelli  was  tho 
princicMJ,  engaged  m  deep  and  grave  conversation  on  some  affidr  of  state  or  event 
of  public  importance ;   but  everywhere  the  same  depression  of  spirit  prevailed. 
Amidst  aU  this  vast  assembly,  Theresa  alone  seemed  unchanged,  and  exhibited  her . 
wonted,  wild,  reckless  gaie^,  which  nothing  but  her  stem  father's  frown  seemed 
to  possess  power  to  subdue*    It  was  a  little  beyond  midnight ;   the  hour  when  the 
roirit  of  m  irth  and  revelzy  runs  highest,  yet  already  some  few  guests  had  retired. 
One  after  another  followed  their  example,  and  two  hours,  ere  the  usual  time  of 
separation,  all  were  gone,  to  circulate  through  the  city,  on  the  morrow,  what  talea 
each  chose  to  imagine  from  the  events  of  the  night. 

'We  must  now  retrace*  for  the  information  of  the  reader,  the  history  of  the  few 
persons  whom  our  narrative  has  introduced  to  his  notice. 

The  Marquis  di  Carmentelli,  the  only  man  in  Venice  who  seemed  to  be  honoured 
with  the  fnend^p  of  the  Count  Farini,  had  been  his  early  companion,  and  in  the 
school  and  coUege  career,  which  they  had  for  the  most  part  pursued  together,  the 
Marquis  alone  could,  in  any  degree,  keep  pace  with  Farini,  who  far  outstripped  all 
his  competitors  in  the  list  of  learning ;  and  even  Carmentelli  rarely  prosecuted  his 
studies  with  such  success  as  to  excite  much  dread  of  his  eclipsmg  the  talented 
Farini.  But  this  slight  approach  to  equality  was  more  than  sufficient  to  kindle 
ill-feeling  in  ihe  breast  replete  with  jealousy,  and  to  rouse  a  spirit,  whose  into-^ 
lerant  pride  could  not  brook  the  idea  of  an  equal.  The  Marquis,  in  rank  and 
fortune,  was  ab«ady  his  superior ;  this  was,  as  yet,  irredeemable,  and  to  this  ho 
must  submit  with  what  grace  he  could ;  but  to  be  surpassed  in  aught  else  was 
what  he  resolved  should  never  be,  while  he  had  power  to  forward  his  own  career  or 
oheck  that  of  his  rival.  It  is  needless  to  relate  what  means,  unworthy  of  a  noble 
or  generous  mind  he  resorted  to,  to  carry  out  his  aim ;  the  spirit,  a  prey  to  hatred 
and  jealousy,  will  rarely  pause  to  think  of  the  justice  of  the  means  it  may  employ 
to  satiate  its  malignity.  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  them  through  their  whole 
early  career.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  conduct  begun  in  boyhood  was  pursued 
through  life ;  a  show  of  friendship  was  maintained  by  Farini  towards  tiie  man 
whom  he  most  thoroimhly  hated,  and  in  a  thousand  ways  did  he  cross  the  path  and 
mar  the  prospects  of  ms  unsuspicious  victim.  The  career  at  court  much  re- 
sembled that  at  college.  Through  his  high  and  varied  talents,  the  Count  soon  found 
means  to  make  hiinself  indispensable  to  the  government ;  as  did  Carmentelli'a 
excellent  abilities  and  unimpeachable  integrity,  in  due  time,  conduot  him,  though 
unsought,  to  those  offices  and  employments  £or  which  he  was  so  eminenuy 
qualified. 

To  further  his  aspiring  views,  the  ambitious  Count  had  formed  an  interested 
alliance  with  a  lady  some  yean  nis  senior,  the  only  issue  of  which  marriage  was 
the  Signorina  Theresa,  whom  we  have  already  introduoed  to  the  acquaintance  of 
the  reader ;  while  Carmentelli,  thou^^  deprived  by  death  of  most  of  his  offspring, 
was  vet  happy  in  the  possesaion  of  an  heir,  in  the  person  of  his  youngest  son,  who 
had  been  spared  by  tne  destro>[er,  and  whose  blooming  health  seemed  to  promise* 
well  for  the  future.    The  beautiful  and  high-spirited  boy,  though  little  more  than 
an  infant,  was  the  envr  of  many  a  parent,  and  not  least  so  of  Farini.    It  was 
insuffisrable  to  think  that  the  honours  of  his  rival  should  descend  to  lus  own  son^ 
-while  his  death  would  but  serve  to  confer  rank  and  wealth  on  a  relation  who  was 
odious  to  him.   To  Caimentelli  nothing  of  this  was  shown,  whilo  the  whole  weight 
of  his  malflvoleDoe  fell  i^on  tho  izmoeent  litds  Thaceia  and  her  unhappy  nothier^ 
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iHiom,  even  in  the  first  days  of  his  union,  lie  had  nerer  loved.  It  served  but  little 
to  soften  his  deportment  towards  them,  that  on  the  festival  which  was  hdd  to 
celebrate  the  fomih  birth-dav  of  the  young  Marquis,  the  child  and  his  nurse 
mysteriously  disappeared.  He  may  have  felt  his  own  jealousy  soothed  when  he 
beheld  the  distraction  of  the  bereaved  family,  but  this  certainly  had  not  given  him 
an  heir;  and  years,  as  they  passed  on,  only  served  to  increase  his  estrange- 
ment from  his  own  unfortunate  wife  and  child.  His  ambition  prompted,  sdddhis 
interest  enabled  him,  to  procure  an  important  place  for  tiie  latter,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  among  the  female  suite  of  the  Dogsressa;  and  as  death  had  a  few  months 
before  deprived  Theresa  of  her  mother,  she  was  only  too  happy  to  leave  a  home 
where  she  rarely  passed  one  unclouded  day.  A  heart  naturally  warm  and  loving, 
but  whose  feelings  had  ever  been  held  under  a  forced  restraint,  together  with  a 
keen  and  quick  perception  of  character,  which  enabled  her,  unfortunately  for  her- 
self, to  penetrate  the  mask  of  friendship  or  courteav — ^where  these  were  but  a  mask^ 
such,  we  need  hardly  say,  was  not  calculated  to  form  a  demeanour  likely  to  inspire 
genml  regard.  She  had,  indeed,  learned  to  judge  of  the  world  too  mudi  aa^ahe 
bad  seen  it  beneath  the  parental  roof,  and  thus  had  judged  it  too  severely.  Tet 
she  would  often  say,  that  she  did  believe  there  were  warm,  generous  hearts  in  the 
world,  though  her  fortunes  had  allowed  her  to  know  but  few.  Besides,  all  the 
buoyancy  of  her  young  mind  had  been  crushed,  and  her  heart  well  nigh  broken, 
by  constant  suffering.  Such  were  her  character  and  ciroumstances,  when  she  made 
her  debut  at  the  briBiant  court  of  Venice,  and  thus  it  was  not  very  likely  that  the 
dull>spirited  and  haughty  Theresa  should  readily  procure  many  friends.  If  friend- 
ship was  offered,  she  was  more  than  ready  to  receive  it,  with  all  that  gratitude 
which  they  only  feel  who  have  but  rarely  enjoyed  its  influence ;  but  her  spirit 
was  too  proud  to  seek  it  from  any.  Such  advances,  on  her  part,  had  been  in  child- 
hood too  often  repelled  for  her  now  to  subject  herself  to  the  possibility  of  such  a 
humiliation.  The  exterior  of  the  heartless  and  the  selfish  may  well  show  ooldly 
to  the  world ;  but  colder  still  is  the  demeanour  and  address,  when  tiie  heart, 
intensely  warm  and  loving,  has  forcibly  extinguished,  or  at  least  suppressed,  its 
native  fire.  The  weary  and  shivering  traveller,  who  looks  upon  the  ashes  of  the 
flame  which,  a  few  hours  before,  had  cheered  another  sufferer,  finds  the  blood  run 
more  chilly  through  his  veins ;  the  hearth,  whose  fire  has  just  been  extinguished, 
looks  colder  than  that  where  the  faggot  has  not  been  fired.  And  tiius  was  it  with 
Theresa,  during  the  first  period  of  her  abode  among  the  IVinces  of  the  mi(^ty 
Venice.  Shut  up  in  her  overpowerinff  sorrows,  she  gave  little  heed  to  what  was 
passing  around,  beyond  what  the  light  duties  of  her  office  required ;  and  those 
hours  which  she  could  command  as  her  own,  were  devoted  to  bitter  tears  or 
gloomy  musings.  But  such  a  course,  with  Theresa,  was  not  to  last.  Rarely  had  she 
breathed  a  complaint  to  a  human  ear,  save  to  that  of  her  Confessor.  Tet  twice,  when 
a  recent  blow  caused  old  half-soothed  wounds  to  bleed  afresh,  and  the  weight  of 
grief  became  too  much  to  be  borne  in  silence,  and  she  involuntarily  uttered  a  com- 
plaint, flhe  received,  not  merely  a  cold  and  indifferent  reply,  but  a  rebuke  for  her 
repining,  as  though  one  like  her,  young,  rich  and  noble,  could  have  no  real  cause 
for  grief. 

This  was  enough  to  rouse  her  from  her  painful,  and,  we  must  confess,  imwhole- 
some  reflections ;  she  did  rouse  all  the  pride  and  strength  of  her  young  haughty 
spirit  to  the  struggle  against  her  untoward  fortunes.  As  she  had  learned  by  neces- 
sity to  stifle  the  expression  of  her  better  feelings,  so  now  she  resolved  to  confront 
overy  expression  of  grief;  and  how  well  she  succeeded  let  the  tale  declare  :  so  well, 
indeed,  that  many,  whose  weightiest  afflictions  were  only  the  petty  and  transient 
annoyances  'of  ievery^day  life,  as  they  observed  the  reckless  ^iety  of  Theresa 
Farini,  would  envy  the  nappy  lot  of  the  almost  broken-hearted  girl. 

This,  however,  was  only  as  she  showed  herself  to  the  gay  world  in  which  she 
moved.  In  what  might  be  called  her  private  life,  she  appeared  in  another  cha- 
racter; no  longer,  indeed,  that  of  hopeless  repining  under  evils  she  could  not 
amend ;  her  grief  was  calm,  subdued,  patient ;  expressed  (for  the  inward  heart  must* 
in  some  way  flnd  egression)  only  in  those  two  strange  lines  which  showed,  at  times, 
aCTC^ss  bin*  young  brow.  For  better  feelings,  too,  a  door  of  exit  was  soon  found,  in 
acts  of  kindness  towards  her  servants  and  inferiors,  towards  whom  she  was  ever 
affable,  condescending,  and  kind.  Tet  this  field  was  too  confined  for  her  mind  to 
have  full  exercise ;  and  through  the  infiuence  of  bribes  to  some  of  the  principal 
goal'crs,  and  with  •  the  -assistance  of  her  Confessor,  who  was  also  chaplain  to  the 
prisons  of  St.  Mark,  she  discovered  various  means  of  mitigating  the  sufferings  of 
the  thousands  wh6,  during  the  five  years  of  her  sojourn  in  tiie  IVdaoe  of  ^e  Doges, 
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IflcngaUhdd  under  the  Mune  roof  with  herself.  She  vonld,  as  much  as  posaiUe, 
acquaint  herself  with  the  state  and  condition  of  the  prisoners,  as  well  as  the  causes 
of  their  confinement;  and  many  an  unfortunate  has  found  some  UtUe  comfort  added, 
or  severity  relaxed,  though  he  neyer  knew  the  hand  by  which  the  boon  had  been 
procured.  More  than  one  yisit  has  been  paid,  in  some  extreme  case  of  sickness  or 
distress,  to  the  cells  of  misery  and  crime ;  not,  like  the  damsels  of  romance,  to  soothe 
or  break  the  chain  of  some  captire  lover,  whose  gratitude  and  love  were  to  repay  his 
fair  deliverer  for  an  exploit,  m  which  there  may  be  merit,  yet,  if  motives  be  weighed, 
whose  merit  may  become  at  least  questionable,  but  where  the  object  of  her  com* 
paosion  possessed  not  an  attraction  to  allure,  save  that  of  suffering,  out  everything, 
it  may  he^  to  excite  revulsion  in  a  young  girl  reared  amidst  the  luxuries  and  refine- 
ments  of  a  court. 

Yet,  by  a  strange  caprice,  when  again  amidst  the  gay,  she  would  talk  lifthtl^  and 
carelessly,  it  may  be,  of  the  ver>''  distress  which  she  had  but  yesterday  alleviated. 
Of  aU  her  young  companions  the  future  Marchesa  di  Carmentelli  alone  knew  much 
of  the  true  character  of  Theresa.  They  had  been  friends  from  infancy,  before  the 
latter  had  learned  to  restrain  the  outpouring  of  her  feelings ;  and  an  attachment 
once  formed  by  Theresa,  could  only  be  forgotten  when  its  object  became  unworthy 
of  her  regard.  Yet  even  the  Marchesa  knew  her  but  in  part.  Her  deeds  of  benevo- 
lonce  were  as  carefully  concealed,  as  with  others  their  deeds  of  darkness  werehidden 
from  the  light ;  not,  perhaps,  from  the  principle  whioh^  bids  us  give  our  alms  in 
secret,  it  was  merely  another  strange  caprice,  which  made  her  almost  desirous  of 
appearing  unamiable.  We  contend  not  for  the  justice  or  merits  of  this  feeling — 
nay,  we  must  rather  condemn  it,  when  carried,  as  by  Theresa,  too  far ;  and  if  the 
unhappy  girl  numbered  but  few  friends,  we  must  not  condemn  the  world's  injustice 
alone  for  this ;  no,  much,  too  much  of  the  fault  must  be  charged  against  her  own 
proud  spirit,  which  made  her  despise  the  opinion  of  the  world,  and  covet  the  esteem 
of  only  a  chosen  few ;  but — ^thus  much  m  excusfr-^circumstances,  more  than  her 
natural  disposition,  had  moulded  her  thus.    But  we  must  return  to  our  tale. 

The  day  previous  to  that  on  which  it  commenced,  Theresa  had  received  an  early 
visit  from  Fadro  Arasto,  to  solicit  her  assistance  for  a  criminal  who  had  been  recently 
carried  to  the  leads.  '*  He  will  doubtless  bo  shortly  executed,"  continued  the  pious 
old  man,  *'  and  his  mind,  alas !  is  in  no  state  to  receive  the  last  sacraments  of  the 
chureh.  Maria  sanctissima,  look  upon  the  unhappy  man !  He  is  in  solitary  con- 
finement in  one  of  the  cells  to  the  south-west,  where  the  scorching  heat,  together 
with  his  own  distracting  feelings,  have  produced  madness,  or  at  least  delirium.  I 
spoke  to  Ugo  to  have  him  removed  to  a  lower  story,  but  he  shook  his  head  and  de- 
clared it  impossible." 

**  Impossible  !*'  repeated  Theresa,  "  few  things  are  impossible.  If  the  medical 
attendant  orders  his  removal — " 

*'  Still  a  delay  of  some  days  must  occur  before  it  oould  pass  through  all  the  au- 
thorities, and  be  effected ;  there  is  not,  alas !  an  hour  to  lose." 

**  It  might  be  possible  to  move  the  Doge,"  said  Theresa,  more  to  herself  than  to 
her  companion.  "  What  has  been  his  offence  ?  Beal  crime,  or  is  he  the  mere 
victim  of  a  calumny  or  political  jealousy  ?" 

**  Saint  Benedict  have  meroy  on  him !  He  is  stained  with  erimes  of  the  deepest 
dye." 

*'  Yet  may  grace  be  prooured  for  him  more  readily  than  for  many  an  oppressed 
and  innocent  man." 

*<  Heaven  grant  it  so !"  ejaculated  the  priest.  "  His  has  been  a  long  career  of 
crime.  He  has  been  some  time  famous  for  his  piracies  on  the  Adriatic— -out  Count 
Farini  can  acquaint  you  more  intimately  with  his  history  than  I  am  able  to  do." 

**  My  father !"  exclaimed  the  Signorina.  **How  can  he  be  conversant  with  the 
history  of  this  man  ?  Nevertheless  I  would  prefer  hearing  what  you  can  tell  me 
of  the  Capitano  Zantuooio,  for  I  suppose  it  is  he  ?" 

'*The  same,"  replied  Arasto.  '*  Your  father  visited  him  yesterday,  within  two 
hours  after  his  being  brought  hither,  and  in  aooordanoe  with  his  express  commands 
Ugo  has  subjected  him  to  the  most  rigid  severity  of  prison  disciplue.  Some  sus- 
picions which  he  had  before  entertained  have  been  confirmed,  and  Zantucoio  proves 
to  be  the  son  of  an  old  and  fidthful  servant  of  Baron  von  Stnrt^,  an  ancient  fnend 
of  the  Count's  (Theresa  bit  her  lip  at  the  mention  of  «  /ri$nd  of  her  lather's),  who 
some  years  since  abeoonded,  after  committing  a  robbery  of  an  immense  extent,  in 
money  and  jewels,  while  tite  fiunily  were  paaimg  the  sumnMr  at  a  country  residence 
on  tHe  coast  of  Croatia." 

'<  A  servant  of  Baron  von  Sturty,"  repeated  Theresa  thonghtfUly.    "  Yes,  it  doea 
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Been  ihai  my  Mker  took  loeia  ittange  i&tereit  i&  the  late  «f  a  boy  in  hu  Mrrioe; 
though  he  rarelT  i^oke  of  the  youth,  and  then  nniTilllagly,  or  with  some  eonBtrmint  • 
His  uther,  I  helioTe,  was  a  Genoese,  who  had  been  for  some  yens  a  rebuner  of  onr 
family,  and  who  was  tiansierred  as  an  obligation  to  tiiat  of  the  (rerman  Baron. 
This  much  I  hare  heard  iQy  mother  speak  clt,  when  she  aocidentally  heard  of  this 
boy,  and  the  interest  my  father  took  in  his  fate^  for  it  was  unlike  his  custom.  Tot 
how  can  this  Zantucido  be  the  same  ?  His  name,  it  is  true,  I  have  fbxgotfeen,  if  it 
eyer  was  known  tonme ;  but  Zantuooio  seems  oertainly  nniaMniliar,  except  as  the 
name  of  a  marauder  on  the  seas." 

<*  If  the  Bullions  of  the  Count  eie  just,"  said  Arasto,  '^he  probably  changed 
his  name,  after  absconding  from  his  master." 

"  How,  then,  should  my  father,  under  a  fictitious  name,  hare  disoorered  him  to 
be  this  fugitive  servant  ?" 

'*  If  he  was,  from  any  motive,  interested  in  the  boy,  he  might  have  found  means 
to  watch  his  course,  and  keep  an  eye  on  his  career ;  and  from  the  intimacy  which 
he  formerly  maintained  with  Baron  von  Sturty,  he  may  have  frequently  seen  him 
on  his  visits  to  his  friend.** 

'*  It  may  be  so,"  said  Theresa,  thoughtfully.  '^  I  doubt  not  that  there  was  some 
strange  mystery  connected  with  the  Genoese  bov — though  what,  I  cannot  even  re- 
motely guess — or,  if  I  do — "  She  paused  suddenly,  the  lines  on  her  brow  showed 
deeply  marked,  and  her  countenance  betrayed  signs  of  intensely  painful  thought. 

**  If  you  do,  Signorina,"  said  the  priest,  **  it  might  serve  his  cause  were 
you  to — " 

"  It  was  od|y  a  wild,  foolish  thought,  wludh  flashed  for  one  moment  across  my 
mind,"  said  Theresa,  interrupting  him  and  speaking  hurriedly.  "A  thought  too 
base  to  be  entertained  for  a  second" 

"  Your  penetration  has  shown  you  some  object  on  which  su^icion  might  rest," 
said  the  Benedictine.  '*  Were  you  to  ezpUun  youisdf  openly,  it  might  lead  to  some 
good  result." 

.«<  Mere  suspicion  never  should  be  breathed,"  replied  she,  proudly ;  '^  it  is  only 
the  base  inhabitant  of  one  mind,  which  should  never  corrupt  another." 

*'  I  am  your  spiritual  couns^or,  your  Confessor,  Signorina,"  said  the  priest,  in 
a  tone  of  ghostly  authority. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  girl  calmly,  "  and  to  whom  I  sm  bound  to  confess  my  own 
errors  with  all  truth,  as  though  to  God  himself;  but,  Father  Arasto,  oniy  my  own  f* 
and  sho  pronounced  the  last  words  with  a  firmness  which  the  Benedictine  well 
kuew  it  were  vain  to  attempt  to  move. 

-  '*  I,  too,  lady,  have  my  thoughts  about  this  unhappy  man,"  said  Arasto,  '^  and 
God  alone  knows  if  they  do  not  meet  with  thine.  I  meant,  or  mean,  no  evil  to  any, 
but  would  fain  restore  a — would  fain  bring  happiness  to  the  best  and  noblest  man 
in  Venice,  and  save — it  may  be  a  guilty  man,  but  one  whose  enemies  have  hurried 
him  on  to  such  gui^t.  I  would  strive  to  save  him  from  the  dire  penalty  of  the 
law."  A  slight  wudder  passed  through  Theresa's  frame  as  she  heard  these  words. 
She  felt  that  the  thoughts  of  her  mind  met  those  of  her  Confessor,  but  they  were 
thoughts  she  durst  not  breathe. 

"  Forgive  me.  Father,"  she  said,  "  if  I  seemed  to  attribute  an  unworthy  motive 
to  your  inquiries — ^but  no  more  of  this.  If  it  is  in  my  power  to  serve  the  Capitano 
Zantuccio,  it  shall  be  done.  I  may  at  least  succeed  in  procuring  him  a  better  lodg- 
ing. It  is  yet  too  early  for  me  to  ask  an  audience  of  the  Doge  ;  but  mftantim**  I 
must  see  this  prisoner.    Father,  you  must  conduct  me  to  his  cell." 

"  I  fear  this  cannot  be,"  replied  Arasto ;  "  you  have  nevar  yet  witnessed  a  sight 
such  as  this  would  be." 

*<  I  am  inured  to  grief,"  said  Theresa,  calmly,  "  and  muat  not  shrink  imm.  sooth- 
ing it  in  another,  because  my  eyes  must  meet  an  object  calculated  to  give  me 
pain." 

*'  Yet  you  have  litUe  idea^  Signorina;  Zantuooio  has  been  severdy,  if  not  danger- 
ously wounded,  in  the  aotaon  in  which  he  was  captued*  He  is  not  merelv  de- 
lirious from  fever,  but  a  raving  madman,  and  you  have  never  been  in  the  oellB  for 
prisoners  subject  to  the  earoen  dnrieemof 

*<  No,"  replied  Theresa,  **  but  I  can  endure  aU  this — ^I  must  see  tins  Zantooob. 
His  father  was  an  (Ad  aerrant  of  our  house,  therefSoro  the  son  must  ever  have  a 
claim  on  our  benevolenee." 

'*Noble  giri!"  exclaimed  theoldman;  ^auiy  God  rewaid  thee,  and  even  T^oa 
earth  afford  thee  yet  a  happier  lot.    I  see  it  ii  vain  to  oppose  thee." 
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In  one  of  the  mott  remoto  aaglM  of  the  bemtifal  palace  of  Si  ICark*  it  a  W£6 
of  piisoxu,  dimly  lighted  by  ■nuul  windows  in  the  rery  top  of  the  wall — so  high, 
indeed,  from  the  floor,  that  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  ox  these  cells  cannot  (un- 
less the  soantT  furniture  of  their  apartment  be  such  as  admits  of  being  moved  and 
placed  beneaui  them)  even  enjoy  the  luxury  of  gazing  down  upon  the  world  front 
which  their  crimes  or  misfortunes  have  excluded  them,  or  behold  the  surpassing 
beiuity  of  the  landscape  which  is  extended  beneath.  Two  stories  of  the  building 
«ra  devoted  to  the  reception  of  prisoners — but  alas !  for  those  who  must  inhabit  the 
upper  flat,  immediately  under  the  leaden  roof !  Here  the  oold  of  the  winter,  in  the 
nnaired  apartments,  is  often  intolerable,  particularly  when  the  wind  sweeps  up  or 
across  the  Adriatic.  Tet  these  sufferings  are  soon  forgotten  by  such  as  live  to 
•experience  a  summer  in  the  leads,  where  the  insufferable  heat  often  drives  the 
prisoners  to  madness,  perhaps  incurable.  Save  when  the  prisons  are  over-stocked, 
few,  except  the  worst  criminals,  are  placed  in  this  flat ;  yet,  at  the  time  of  which 
ire  speak,  both  were  usually  too  fullv  occupied. 

In  the  remotest  of  these  upper  cells*  exposed  at  two  sides  to  the  full  strength  of 
a  midsummer  sun,  was  confined  a  young  man  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  whose 
weather-beaten  yet  strikingly  handsome  countenance  exhibited  all  the  marks  of  a 
•desperado  of  the  fiercest  class.  The  first  impression  on  beholding  him  was  revul- 
cion,  or  almost  dread,  for  familiarity  with  vice  was  betrayed  in  the  lines  of  every 
feature ;  yet,  with  that  power  which  beauty  invariably  exerts  over  almost  every 
human  mmd,  after  the  feeling  of  the  first  shock  had  subsided,  a  milder  sentiment 
assumed  its  place,  which,  in  his  present  circumstances,  speedily  became  that  of 
-oompassion.  His  whole  air  and  appearance  bespoke  one  born  to  comnuind ;  and  if 
oircumstanoes  or  accident  had  ever  required  him  to  serve  a  master,  it  was  not  difil- 
cult  to  discern  how  galling  servitude  must  have  been  to  so  proud  a  spirit..  A  slight 
wound  on  one  shoulder,  and  a  more  serious  one  above  the  left  knee,  seemed  to  have 
been  carelessly  bandaged  by  some  unskilful  hand,  for  drops  of  blood  were  oozing 
from  both.  The  prisoner,  who  appeared  exhausted  by  some  violent  exertion,  lay 
upon  the  wooden  plunks  which  serve  as  a  bed  for  the  sufferers  of  the  eareere  du- 
riuimoj  on  which  the  gaoler,  Ugo,  had  compassionately  thrown  a  few  handsfuH  of 
straw,  after  the  visit  of  the  Benedictine,  Father  Arasto.  An  iron  ring,  rivetted 
round  his  aade,  was  attached  by  a  heavy  chain  to  another  in  the  wall.  As  was 
evident,  from  the  convulsive  twitches  of  his  limbs,  he  was  suffering  from  acute 
bodily  pain,  which  was  increased  by  the  intolerable  heat  of  the  place ;  but  Uie 
bleeding  from  his  wounds,  which  every  moment  increased,  served  m  some  degree 
to  allay  the  fever  which  it  was  evident,  from  the  wild,  melancholy  glare  of  his 
eyes,  was  still  raging  in  his  brain,  though  bodily  exhausUon  prevented  any  expres- 
sion of  its  excitement  beyond  an  occasional  half-muttered  imprecation,  or  some 
iaintly-uttered  murmur  of  regret  or  impatience  when  an  involuntary  motion  of  his 
shaclded  limbs,  as  it  irritated  his  gaping  wounds,  extorted  a  groan  of  agony.  Yet 
from  these  sufferings  he  seemed  likeiy,  ere  long,  to  experience  a  temporary  relief, 
frrom  the  stupor  which  was  evidently  approaching  to  soothe  a  mind  whose  wild  dis- 
traction was  too  great  to  allow  the  unfortunate  man  the  more  refreshing  repose  of 
sleep. 

He  had  lain  in  this  way  upwards  of  an  hour :  thought,  memory,  and  even  the 
sensibility  to  pain,  were  all  fast  yielding  to  the  influence  of  extreme  exhaustion. 
The  heavy  tramp  of  a  gaoler  or  turnkey  as  he  approached,  the  jingling  of  his 
ponderous  keys,  the  dull  echo  as  the  bolt  of  the  neighbouring  cell  was  turned,  the 
surly  groan  of  the  heavy  door  as  it  was  slowly  opened  and  again  hastily  shut,  as 
though  the  former  had  been  done  through  mistake ;  all  this,  while  it  sounded  on 
the  ear  of  the  prisoner,  aroused  him  not  from  his  languishing.  The  sullen  step 
came  nearer,  and  at  length  the  keys  rattled  against  his  own  door  as  it  groaned  with 
its  weight,  while  it  opened  and  admitted  a  mint  stream  of  light  into  the  obscure 
apartment.  Still  he  moved  not,  till  the  visitor  addressed  the  fallen  man  with  in- 
«ultinff  rudeness. 

''£&!  Fellow  Zantuccio,  there !  Up,  to  receive  another  visitation  from  the 
holy  Benedictine.  H  Padre  is  much  concerned  for  the  good  of  thy  soul.  Up,  dog, 
-and  mutter  thy  paternosters."  The  unhappy  man  moved  not,  nor  exhibital  any 
aif;ns  of  motion,  save  by  sbwly  opening  ms  half-dosed  eyes  and  looking  around 
with  a  fixed,  vacant  stare.  *'  Ha,  ha,  kzuive,"  conttnued  the  turnkey,  *'  thou  art 
somewhat  tamed  at  length— thou  canst  offer  a  more  courteous  reception  to  Ihy  holy 
visitor.  Up,  I  say,  beast!"  and  he  shook  the  wounded  man  rudely,  till  the  gashed 
:9iiped  and  bled mak,  II deep  and  prolonged  groan  was  his  only  reply.  ''Come, 
oome,  brave  C^itano,"  herawined,  witii  insulting  irony,  "it  becomes  not  thy 
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far-&mod  yalour  to  sink  tbuB  beneath  a  couple  of  scratches.    T7p,  I  say,  fellow  V* 
and  he  spoke  fiercely,  while  he  again  shook  mm  more  violently  than  before. 

**  Leave  me,  leave  me,"  at  lengtii  froaned  the  pirate  in  agony. 
"  **  Not  yet,  brave  Capitano,"  he  replied,  "  thou  art  coming  to  life,  I  must  completa 
thy  resuscitation ;"  and  he  again  seized  his  shoulder,  when  the  young  man  sud- 
denly made  a  convulsive  effort  to  escape,  as  he  exclaimed,  with  a  fierce  imprecation, 
<<  Unhand  me,  coward — were  I  free  and  unwounded,  wouldst  thou  dare  to  point  a 
finger  at  II  Capitano  Zantuccio.  Prouder  and  prouder  men  than  thou  have  knelt 
at  my  feet  for  mercy,  but  I  scorned  them  for  their  very  prayers*-and  thou — Oh, 
it  is  brave  to  be  free !  but  I  will  yet  reign  on  La  Sircna's  deck;  and  then,  insult 
me  who  dare  !*' 

The  turnkey  had  indeed  succeeded  in  arousing  the  young  man  from  his  stupor, 
and  another  wild  paroxysm  of  his  maladv  seemed  about  to  approach,  unless 
exhaustion  should  diuible  him  from  an  outbreak.  Steps  were  again  heard  advancing ; 
and  Ugo,  who  entered  unperceived  by  the  turnkey,  without  uttering  a  word,  coolly 
dragged  him  from  his  unfortunate  victim,  and  pointed  towards  the  door,  with  a 
looKof  command,  which  the  other  well  knew  he  durst  not  disobey,  as  with  a 
cringing,  servile  step,  he  retired  in  silence.  **  Bastane  hath  been  at  his  old  tricks, 
oh  Capitano !"  said  Ugo ;  "  that  knave  costs  me  more  trouble  than  all  the  prisoners 
in  St.  Mark's,  and  yet  I  cannot  dispense  with  him.  How  art  thou  now,  Capitano  > 
The  priest  is  returning  with  an  angel  from  heaven  to  succour  thee ;  pray  thee, 
give  them  a  courteous  greeting."    Zantuccio  only  groaned  in  silence. 

'*  Thou  wilt  never  afford  a  spectacle  to  the  Furfante  of  Venice,  methinks ;  thoa 
wilt  never  show  thyself  on  the  scaffold  to  the  populace,"  said  Ugo,  in  a  suppressed 
tone,  as  ho  observed  the  pale  cheek  and  glazed  eye  of  the  sufferer.  *'Haik, 
Capitano,"  he  resumed,  after  a  short  pause ;  '*  thou  art  somewhat  calmed  now — 
canst  listen  ?  Heaven  has  some  rare  blessing  in  store  for  thee,  for  it  has  sent  one 
to  visit  thee,  whose  presence,  in  such  scenes  as  these,  has  ever  been  the  forerunner 
of  good ;  rouse  thee  from  th3r  slumber,  for  (and  he  spoke  in  a  lower  tone  as  he 
approached  nearer  to  the  captive)  the  fairest  and  noblest  maiden  in  Venice,  and, 
by  all  the  saints,  the  best,  is  at  the  door,  as  an  angel  of  consolation." 

The  young  man  gave  some  signs  of  comprehension,  as  ho  faintly  asked,  VThat 
would  she  have  ?  he  wanted  no  anffcl's  aid :  **  Lat  me  d^e  in  peace !"  and  he  uttered 
a  deep  groan,  as  he  tried  to  move  his  shackled  limb. 

At  this  moment,  Arasto  entered  the  cell,  conducting  tho  Signorina  Farini,  who, 
plainly  habited  and  closely  veiled,  leaned  upon  his  arm.  Her  eye  rested  for  a 
moment  on  the  object  of  her  visit,  and  the  next  turned  involuntarily  towards  that 
of  the  priest,  and  again  fell  upon  the  face  of  Zantuccio,  the  ferocity  of  whose 
features  had  become  much  softened  by  weakness  and  loss  of  blood.  She  looked 
for  the  first  time  on  a  stranger,  and  vet  he  seemed  not  altogether  unknown.  Tho 
high,  splendidly  formed  features — ^tne  large,  dark  eyes,  now  languishing  and 
melancholy,  and,  above  all,  the  deep  dimple  in  the  short  and  rounded  chin,  from 
which  the  beard  had  been  shaven — seemed  all  familiar.  An  agonising  thought 
passed  throuffh  her  mind.  "  This  is  horrible !"  she  exclauned,  after  a  momenf  s 
silence.  '*  Ugo»"  and  she  turned  towards  the  officer,  **  his  sufferings  must  be 
extreme.    Does  your  discipline  admit  of  no  mitigation  oi  this  severity  V* 

**  None,  Signorina,"  he  replied,  "  even  the  nandful  of  straw,  on  which  he  is 
lying,  has  been  a  breach  of  order ;  the  Count  Farini  was  most  imperative  in  hie 
commands."  Theresa's  colour  darkened :  "  He  is  too  dangerous  a  character  to  be 
suffered  to  enjov  much  indulffence." 

*'  Dangerous  r"  repeated  Theresa ;  **  what  evil  can  he  do  further  ?"  She  turned 
towards  the  captive,  and  approaching  his  bedside  (if  the  planks  on  which  he  lay 
deserved  the  name)  inquired  if  he  was  ill.    He  returned  no  answer. 

''Capitano,"  she  repeated,  "art  thou  wounded?"  There  was  something,  to 
him,  so  unwonted  in  the  address  and  a^ipearanoe  of  the  girl  who  accosted  tilie  rude 
pirate,  that  it  seemed  to  arouse  him  by  its  very  singularity. 

''Wounds!"  he  repeated,  as  if  awaking  frt)m  a  dream,  "Am  I  wounded? 
Aye,  there  is  blood,  and,"  he  uttered  a  fierce  imprecation,  "it  is  my  own." 
Theresa  shuddered. 

"  They  are  inflamed  by  the  excessive  heat ;  would  it  a£K>rd  thee  relief  to  be 
conveved  to  a  cooler  lodging  ?" 

"Oh  yes,  yes;  let  me  have  air,  let  me  but  breathe  freely  again,  and  heaven 
bless  thee  for  the  deed." 

"If  it  is  in  my  power,  thou  shalt  be  removed  to  a  better  abode  ere  night;  but 
hast  thou  no  friends  whoee  interest  might  avail  to  save  tiiee  from  the  hind  of  the 
law,  or  at  least  to  procure  a  mitigation  of  ita  severity  ?" 
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"Friendfly*'  replied  Zantucdo,  rudely,  and  with  a  feint  at  a  bitter  laugh. 
*'  Friends  !  Aye,  have  I,  were  I  once  more  lord  of  the  Adriatic ;  in  my  d^ys  of 
power  I  had  friends,  or  at  least  alayes  enough ;  aye,  many  who  would,  even  to 
day,  draw  their  swords  in  my  defence :  but  where  are  they  now  ?  They  treat  me 
as  a  do^  because  I  am  in  their  power ;  but  it  is  ever  the  nite  of  the  vanquished ;" 
and  while  he  spoke,  he  clenched  his  hands  from  time  to  time,  while  all  the  marks 
of  a  ferooioiis  and  reyengeful  spirit,  whose  passions  are  suppressed  fr^m  mere 
inability  to  indulge  them,  became  again  depicted  on  his  countenance. 

"  No,  Gapitano,"  replied  Theresa,  *^  it  is  not  so ;  even  for  the  fSdlen  there  are 
friends ;  and  even  for  the  guilty  may  mercy  be  procured." 

'^  Mercy !  mercy  to  me  P*  replied  Zantuccio.  '^  /  have  never  craved  for  mercy ! 
Oh  no,  I  have  not  yet  sunk  so  low.  Zantuccio  cringe  to  man !  May  the  curse  of 
heaven  light  upon  me  if  I  ever  kneel  for  mercy." 

*<  Yet  thou  hast  doubtless  friends  and  kimhred  among  whom  thy  life  mi^ht  still 
pass  happily,"  said  the  girl,  trying  to  awaken  the  young  man  to  better  feelings. 
^  '*  None,"  he  replied.    **•  Oh,  no !  they  tried  to  deceive  me  with  a  well-framed 
lie ;  but  it  failed.    Aye,"  he  continued,  as  if  forgctfril  of  the  presence  of  those 
around,  "  but  I  discerned  the  falsehood  though  1  might  never  reach  the  truth." 

"  What  falsehood  ?"  inquired  Theresa,  anxious  for,  yet  fearing  the  reply. 

*'  Only  the  base  tale  that  /  was  the  son  of  a  slave,  and  that  Zantuoao  was  bom 
to  serve.    But  I  have  proved  it  false,  for  I  have  reigned  on  the  Adriatic." 

'<  And  thou  mayst  ^et  live  in  freedom  in  thy  native  land.  Unfortunate  man, 
<souldst  thou  tame  this  proud  spirit,  a  happy  and  honourable  career  might  yet 
Await  thee.    There  is  one  in  Venice  powerful  enough  to  save  even  thee." 

'*  Is  it  thee,  fair  maiden  ?"  asked  the  pirate,  madly  seizing  the  hand  of  his  young 
-visitor. 

"No,  not  I,"  she  replied,  withdrawing  her  hand,  "but  the  first  noble  in 
Venice." 

"  A^e,  Count  Farini,"  said  Zantuccio,  with  a  wild  sarcastic  laugh. 

"  Not  he,  not  he,"  replied  Theresa,  hastily,  and  with  ill-suppressed  emotion. 
'''The  Marquis  di  Carmentelli.    He  ever  befriends  the  unfortunate." 

"  I  know  it,"  replied  the  corsair,  in  a  milder  tone  than  he  had  yet  used,  "  I 
know  it ;  but  he  would  hold  me  as  guilty ;  the  noble  Carmentelli  would  suppose  ho 
■outraged  justice  should  he  espouse  my  cause ;  and  yet  there  was  but  one  noble  in 
the  Republic  whom  the  Corsair  did  not  hate,  and  he  was  CarmenteUi.  It  was  weak, 
in  truth ;  yet  all  men  love  the  Marquis,"  he  continued,  as  though  half  ashamed 
of  a  fcelmg  which  softened  the  rancour  which  the  lawless  conceive  they  must  ever 
entertain  towardsHhe  rulers  of  their  country. 

"And  well  is  he  worthy  of  the  love  of  all,"  replied  Theresa.  Then  turning 
towards  the  Benedictine,  "Father,"  she  said,  while  each  knew  that  a  hoirible 
suspicion  was  half  confirmed,  "  Father,  give  me  your  counsel ;  he  mwt  be  saved." 

"  Alks !"  said  the  old  man,  in  a  low  voice,  "  Heaven  have  mercy  upon  his  soul, 
his  days  are  numbered." 

Theresa  started,  while  the  colour  mounted  hastily  to  her  check,  as  [|hc  in- 
dignantly said,  in  a  suppressed  tone,  "  There  has  been  yet  no  trial ;  he  cannot  be 
brought  so  hurriedly  to  the  scafibld.  And  never,  never  shall  A«  be  carried  there. 
Oh,  no !"  she  addea  to  herself,  "  their  grief  has  been  more  than  sufficient ;  they 
must  never  be  thus  disgraced." 

"  I  meant  not  thus,"  said  the  priest ;  "  the  hand  of  death  is  already  on  him, 
heaven  show  him  mercy.  My  son,"  he  coiitinued,  as  he  approached  the  dying 
man,  "  thou  hast  broken  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  but  the  mercy  of  heaven  is 
great,  and  our  mother  the  church  offers  thee  her  last  consolations.  Prepare  for 
the  confession  of  a  penitent  son,  and  thy  crimes  shall  be  forgiven.  The  abstrac- 
tion of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  shall  free  thee  from  all  guilt,  and  so  mayst  thou 
depart  from  a  troubled  life  with  a  calm  mind  and  an  appeased  conscience." 

"  My  conscience  is  quiet  as  thine  own,  Siguier  Priest,  or  it  may  be  more  so," 
replied  the  pirate,  rudely ;  "  and  if  I  must  die,  whether  on  the  scaffold  or  in  this 
foul  den,  I  have  faced  death  too  often  to  need  to  fear  it  now ;  but  I  shall  not  die 
thus,"  he  proceeded  wildly,  as  the  delirium  was  returning.  "  Oh,  no !  Zantuccio 
shall  never  die  like  a  dog  among  his  enemies.  They  are  preparing  for  my  rescue. 
La  Sirena  is  armed  and  manned,  the  wind  is  fair,  and  she  is  driving  onward  under 
iuU  sail.  She  soils  right  bravely ;  aye,  the  wind  is  fresh  and  fair — ^more  sail, 
.  more  sail,  boys — crowd  on  all  your  canvas — I  shall  not  die  here  to-night — said  you  not 
80,  bella  Signorina  ?  Carmentelli  has  armed  and  manned  La  Sirena.  The  Marquis 
is  a  brave  noblo.    Oh,  how  they  fought  her !  Ursulo,  all  hands  on  deck,  they  are 
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bearing  down  on  ju  ;  but  we  will  Wrd  them  and  oany  the  ilar.  Ha!  they  faaT» 
fired— throw  a  broadside  into  them !  To  the  guns,  to  the  guns !  Here,  priest :  didst 
come  to  conduct  me  to  the  judge  or  the  scaffold }  Ha,  ha,  ha !  La  Sirena  im 
manned,  and  I  am  safe.  To-morrow,  fidr  maiden,  I  will  bring  thee  my  thanks 
and  half  our  spoil ;"  and  thus  wildly  did  he  rare,  blending  together  the  past,  th» 
present  and  the  future  in  one  distur1]«d  dream. 

Arasto  saw  that  spiritual  aid  was  yainly  offered  in  such  an  hour,  and  Theresa 
felt  that  she  had  no  further  errand  there ;  she  had  ascertained  the  state  of  the 
prisoner,  and  her  only  course  now  was  to  awaken  the  sympathy  of  the  Doge,  and 
obtain  an  order  for  his  remoral  to  a  more  wholesome  atmosphere,  and  perhaps  procure 
permission  for  the  use  of  a  few  of  those  comforts  which  his  condition  so  loudly 
demanded.  She  slipped  into  the  hand  of  the  attendant  officer  of  the  prison  a  coin 
of  some  value,  and  again  talcing  the  arm  of  the  priest,  retired,  reaching  her  own. 
apartments  by  stairs  and  passage  known  only  to  a  few  of  the  most  confidential 
officials  of  the  place. 

The  Signorina  Farini  could  not  well  hare  chosen  a  worse  opportunity  to  propitiate 
the  SoTereign  in  favour  of  the  subject ;  but  she  was  not  one  to  stay  for  opportunity 
in  an  ordinary  case ;  and  this  was  one  whose  circumstances  admitted  not  of  delay ; 
and  yet  much  caution  was  necessary  that  she  might  not  implicate  those  who,  though 
she  fcdt  they  well  deserved  disgrace,  she  knew  it  was  not  her  duty  to  subject  to- 
such  a  trial. 

A  conversation  with  the  Benedictine  explained  to  her  certain  mysteries,  and 
discovered  secrets,  which,  though  long  suspected,  the  events  of  the  day  were  needed 
to  confirm ;  ake  was  thus  fully  prepared  for  the  discharge  of  the  mission  she  had 
taken  upon  herself^  as  she  saw  all  its  difficulties,  and  was  persuaded  of  its  necessity. 
We  have  said  that  she  was  not  a  favourite  among  the  crowds  of  the  gay  who- 
formed  the  court  of  Venice ;  neither  was  she  with  the  high  persons  themselves,  in 
whose  suite  she  was  retained ;  but  like  her  £&ther,  when  she  thought  fit  to  exercise 
it,  she  possessed,  almost  unknown  to  herself^  a  commanding  influence  upon  those- 
around  her ;  yet,  except  when  urgent  circumstances  required  it,  she  never  appeared 
otherwise  to  the  world,  than  as  a  gay  and  reckless  votary  of  fashion.  ^ Through  thia 
assumed  mask  of  levity,  however,  the  Doge  seemed  to  have  at  least  partly  pene* 
trated,  for  never  did  jthe  mind  of  the  fiery  and  suspicious  Faliero  appear  mom  at 
ease  concerning  his  young  and  beautiful  wife  than  when  he  knew  her  to  be  at* 
tended  by  Theresa  Farini.  • 

Various  circumstances  were,  at  the  time,  crowding  together  to  excite  the  ever 
irritable  mind  of  the  Prince.  Ambassadors  had  arrived  from  Genoa  making  un- 
welcome requirements;  the  disagreement  between  himself  and  nobles,  many  of 
whom  were  as  high-bom  and  illustriously  descended  as  himself,  were  daily  increas* 
ing  ;  and  the  idea  of  the  conspiracy  which  finally  cost  the  life  of  its  author,  thonj^ 
not  yet  fully  ripened  in  the  capacious  mind  of  Faliero,  had  frequently  occurred  to< 
him,  and  occupied  his  thoughtB  in  seasons  of  retirraient.  The  festival  whidk 
should  be  held  this  night,  and  with  which  the  tale  opens,  was  devised  to  occupy 
the  busy  minds  of  the  people,  while  their  chief  projected  the  means  for  his  grand 
stroke  of  policy.  It  was  while  agitated  with  all  these  various  concerns  that 
Midiel  Steno,  the  reputed  lover  of  the  Bogaressa,  though  the  real  but  unaccepted 
admirer  of  Theresa,  demanded  an  immediate  audience  of  the  Boge. 

The  chief  of  the  Tra  Capi  had  urgent  affairs  of  the  Republic  to  transact  with  hia 
Highness ;  but  this  is  not  a  tale  of  history,  therefore  we  shall  pass  them  by ;  words 
ran  high  between  the  fiery  duke  and  the  proud  patrician,  when  the  latter,  prening 
nearer  to  his  Sovereign,  **Your  Highness,"  said  he,  "wishes  the  overtorowor 
Farini — let  justice  have  its  course,  and  he  shaH  be  a  fallen  and  dishonoured 
man." 

The  Doge  started  at  this  sudden  exposure  of  his  inmost  thoughts  by  another,, 
as  he  hastily  replied,  "  And  who  haa  instructed  thee  of  my  wishes }  When. 
Marino  Faliero  desires  to  give  expression  to  his  thoughts,  if  words  should  fail,  h» 
knows  how  to  resort  to  deeds,  as  methinks  has  been  plainly  testified  ere  now." 

*'  Tet  a  time  may  come,  when  even  the  great  must  call  m  the  aid  of  others,  even 
of  such  as  Michel  Steno.  Tet  if  your  liighness  desires  to  uphold  the  illustrious 
Oount  in  his  power — ^which,  mark  me!  approaches  too  nearlv  to  that  of  the 
Doge — I  presume  not  to  oppose.  Tet,  Sire,  when  Venice  called  her  ambassador 
from  Rome  to  assume  the  dueal  purple,  she  believed  not  alone  in  the  talents  and 
military  glory  of  Faliero,  but  also  in  his  justice ;  and  jostioe  to-day  makes  great 
demands  aninst  the  Count  Farini." 

Steno,  whose  private  enmity  towards  the  Count  was  only  held  in  check  by  tiie 
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hofm  of  olrtualng  the  hand  of  hxi  dBo^^iter,  and  who  w«li  kaev  how  obnoiions  he 
was  to  the  Doge  hfmaelf,  had  strnck  the  rig^t  diord  when  he  approached 
At  hme  of  Falieio ;  ftir  how  &w  of  ua  an  inamaiUe  to  aoch  ai^ieals  ?  Syery 
paision  in  his  breaat  prompted  him  to  what  Stano  had  urged,  and  aversion  to 
Steoo  himself  alone  withheld  him  from  niafain^  with  hia  wonted  impetuosity  to 
crash  his  too  powerful  subject  This  latter  fieehiig,  therefore,  tempered  his  reply, 
while  he  inqnred  how  a  noUe,  held  in  such,  high  repute,  might  have  riolated  the 
laws  of  his  country. 

**Bj  an  act  the  oasest  that  man  ooold  pepetrate/'  replied  Steno,  his  soul  kind- 
ling with  a  just  disdain  against  the  crime,  ersn  surpassing  his  hatred  of  the 
eriminal — '*  l^  a  deed  in  which  an  unjust  fortune  has  but  too  well  aided  him. 
Sjiow  then,  your  Highness,  tiiat  the  son  of  CarmenteUi  lies  a  prisoner  in  the  Leads, 
awaiting  his  trial  for  crimes  for  which  he  must  perhaps  atone  on  the  scaffold;  and 
this  is  Farini's  work.    Kay,  doubt  it  not !    it  is  Farini's  work ! " 

'*  The  son  of  CarmenteUi } "  replied  the  Doge  in  surprise.  *'  The  Marquis  has 
no  child  saye  the  Marchesa  Gioyanna." 

"  How !  has  your  Highness  neyer  heard  the  old  tale,  which  is  known  through 
Venice  ^'  inquired  Steno.  '*  Yet  it  may  haye  occuixed  when  you  served  your 
country  in  foreign  wars.  The  Marquis  had  a  son  who  disappeared  with  his  nurse, 
while  yet  an  infant,  on  the  occasion  of  the  fkmily  fsatiyal,  when  the  doors  of  his 
palace  were  thrown  open  to  a  motley  assembly.  His  fate  has  been  since  unknown 
to  his  Iknuly,  and  to  all  saye  the  few  who  hatye  joined  in  a  foul  conspiracy, 
originating  in  unproyoked  jealousy  of  an  unoflending  man.  A  wretch,  who  died 
but  lately  in  the  Benedictine  monastery,  has  confessed  a  tele  which  has  alreody 
heen  whispered  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  conyent.  It  is  more  than  twen^  years 
ainoe,  while  engaged  as  a  confidential  senrant  in  the  fSunily  of  Farini,  he  waa 
employed  by  the  Count  to  bribe  the  nurse,  to  whose  care  the  young  heir  of  Car- 
mentiuli  waa  intrusted,  to  betray  her  charge  to  him ;  which  was  accordingly  done 
on  the  occasion  I  have  steted.  The  servant  was  hastily  hurried  beyond  the  Italian 
borders,  carrying  the  nurse  and  boy  as  his  wifo  and  child,  in  the  suite  of  a  German 
noble,  to  whom,  as  a  personal  favour,  Farini  professed  to  transfer  his  too  convenient 
domestic." 

**  Farini  has  done  this  ? "  Interrapted  the  Dooe.  "  I  knew  the  man  a  villain,  but 
never  dreamed  of  aught  Uke  this.  Take  good  heed  that  thy  tale  be  true.  'Twere 
dangerous  to  calumniate  the  Count.  'Hiafmv&ur  ia  a  dubious  advantage ;  what,  then, 
were  his  anger  ?  " 

*'  The  better  portion  of  the  twain,  so  please  your  Highness,"  said  Steno,  coolly ; 
"  it  ever  suite  my  honour  to  sport  rather  with  a  lion  than  a  serpent." 

*'Bnt  if  the  lion  have  an  adder's  sting  ? " 

*'  Strike  him  to  the  heart,  and  thou  art  safe,  and  atrike  boldly  or  " 

'*  When  the  blow  must  be  death,  methinks  Faliero  knoweth  where  to  strike  and 
how;  but  soft — some  one  approaches.    T'j-morrow  shalt  thou  finish  thy  tale." 

**  To-morrow !"  muttered  Steno,  impatiently,  as  a  page  entered  to  say  that  the 
Signorina  Farini  crayed  a  short  audience  of  his  Highness,  and  prayed  that  it  might 
be  immediate. 

Steno  made  a  motion  to  retire,  as  the  Doge  signified  hia  assent  to  the  lady's 
request. 

**8tey,  Steno,"  said  the  Doge,  <'thou  needst  not  hence.  'Tis  doubtless  but 
some  li^t  request  on  the  part  of  to-nigh1^s  festivaL  We  must  show  favour  to  the 
house  of  Fanni  to-day." 

'*  The  principal  door  of  entrance  into  the  cabinet  was  thrown  open,  and  Theresa 
appeared,  accompanied  by  an  elderly  female  attendant.  "  Thou  canst  wait  without, 
Aiulra,"  she  whispered,  as  she  motioned  the  attendant  to  retire. 

'*  To  what  uigent  affidr  am  I  indebted  for  thy  yisit,  Signorina  ?"  inquired  the 
Prince,  with  galumtry. 

Thereaa  hesitated  tor  a  moment.  **  I  craye  your  Highness's  pardon,"  she  at 
length  said,  '*  for  having  thus  intruded  on  your  private  hour.  It  is  but  a  trifle  I 
would  aak." 

**  Some  errand  firom  our  bdoved  spouse,  doubtless." 

"  I  haye  not  waited  on  the  Dogaressa  to-day.  She  required  not  my  seryiccs. 
It  is  another  matter,"  she  conticnued  rapidly,  as  she  obseryed  the  Doge  about  to 
interrupt  her  to  make  inquiries  reqiectmg  her  mistress ;  **  I  haye  ccmie  to  craye 
mercy  of  your  Highness  in  &vour  of  an  unfortunate  prisoner,  who,  I  haye  learned, 
Botwithatanding  severe  Ulaesa,  firam  wounds  and  otoerwise,  is  subject  to  all  the 
rigours  of  the  careir$  thin$»im$J* 
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'^  And  how,  hir  Theresa,  hath  it  so  happened  that  hia  caae  moTes  thee  ?'*  in- 
qaired  Paliero.  ^  Knoweat  thou  not  that  such  severities  must  needs  be,  if  we 
would  preserve  the  peace  of  the  community,  and  protect  the  innocent  from  the 
machinations  of  the  lawless  and  unruly } " 

"  I  know  this  weU,  your  Highness — I  know  it  must  be  so.  Tet  justice  doth  at 
times  bow  to  the  prayers  of  mercy ;  and  be  it  so  even  now.  I  will  deceive  you  with 
no  tale  of  unmerited  oppression,  or  persecuted  innocence ;  for  he,  for  whom  I  pray 
your  Highness's  grace,  has  outeageid  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  must  abide  the 
sentence  of  her  lawgivers;  it  is  but  a  temporary  aUeviatum  of  sufferings  which 
would  speedily  place  him  beyond  the  naoh  d  human  laws,  that  I  cravo  to>day. 
Powerfm  friends  mav  yet  arise  to  make  larger  demands  upon  the  clemency  of  our 
Prince,  and  let  him  live  till  they  appear.    But  if  relief  comes  not  soon  " 

"And  wherefore,  most  compassionate  maiden,  since  there  are  such  potent 
friends  at  hand  to  aid«  do  they  not  intercede  themselves,"  inquired  the  Doge. 

"  I  said  not  that  he  had  such  allies,  Prince — I  said  but  that  such  miffht  arise,*' 
replied  Theresa. 

*<  And  meantime,  who  is  this  ?  and  what  wouldst  thou  have  ?  ^  said  Faliero,  im- 
patiently.   "  Time  presses,  maiden — ^to  the  point !  *' 

"  I  would  but  pray  your  Grace  to  order  him  a  change  of  lodgins  till  his  health 
bo  restored.  'Tis  saia  he  languishes  in  the  upper  Leads  ;  command  mat  it  be  other- 
wise." 

**  Truly  maiden,  methinks  thou  wouldst  have  the  Doge  become  the  gaoler  of  St. 
Mark's.  Meet  officers  are  chosen  to  direct  such  concerns.  I  interfere  not  with 
their  charge." 

**  Others  have  interfered  for  evil,"  replied  Theresa  firmly,  "and  Faliero  hath 
Bwom  to  be  the  Father  of  the  people  who  called  him  to  their  head ;  let  him  interfere 
for  good." 

"  Go,  go,  child,"  said  the  Doge,  "  bethink  thee  of  thy  toilet  for  to-night's  festival, 
it  befits  thee  better  than  such  concerns  as  these." 

'*  My  boon,  my  boon !  Good  Prince,**  she  cried,  with  somewhat  of  her  assumed 
levity,  **  my  boon  then !  and  the  Dogaressa,  ever  the  fairest  lady  in  Venice,  shall 
be,  to-night,  the  brightest  and  the  gayest.  I  shall  crave  to  preside  at  her  toilet, 
and  your  Highness  shall  applaud  my  skill." 

"  Thou  art  a  strange,  fooush  child,"  said  the  Doge,  with  somewhat  of  kindness 

in  his  tone.    "  Go,  wen,  and  Uffo  shall  be  bade  care  for  the  welfare  of  • . 

But  thou  hast  not  told  for  whom  uiou  wouldst  have  our  word  of  grace  ?" 

**  Frown  not,  noble  Doge,  and  recall  not  the  word  your  Highness  hath  given  me," 
replied  Theresa,  with  intense  earnestness.    "  I  plead  for  the  pirate  Zantuccio." 

"  It  it  the  same  of  whom  I  spoke  to  your  Highness  but  now,"  exclaimed,  witli 
some  surprise,  Steno,  who  had  retired  to  the  deep  recess  of  a  window,  that  he 
might  not  obtrude  his  presence  upcn  Thtresa. 

"  The  son  of **  mterrupted  Faliero. 

"  Stay,  your  Highness — ^no  more  at  present,"  interposed  Steno. 

"I  hatd  thought,"  said  Theresa,  proudly,  "that  my  interview  was  private. 
Your  Highness  apprised  me  not  of  the  presence  of  a  third." 

"  It  is  but  Michel  Steno,  fidr  Theresa,"  said  Faliero.  "  Go  now,  thou  shalt  have 
thy  suit.  The  name  of  this  Corsair  hath  been  long  familiar  to  our  ear ;  and,  in 
truth,  it  pities  me  to  see  the  brave  thus  fallen.  The  Doge  of  Venice  must  subdue 
the  disturber  of  her  peace,  but  Marino  Fidiero  must  love  a  fellow  warrior  and  pity 
the  sufferings  of  the  man.  Speak  not,  Signorina,  of  thy  coming  hither;  let  it 
not  be  known  that  thou  hast  spoken  with  us— if  even  this  trifle  can  be  unknown— 
for,  maiden,  there  is  no  privacy  for  the  head  of  a  state ;  the  luxury  of  repose,  some 
snatches  of  solitude,  may  be  enjoyed  by  all  mankind,  save  only  by  the  chosen  few 
who.  must  bear  the  burden  of  the  mass ;  and  yet  the  crowd  envies  us  the  honours 
it  bestows — how  little  does  it  know  at  what  price  we  buy  them!  Aye,  my  steps 
are  closely  watched — ^but  it  may  not  be  always  thus.  Go,  child !  1  know  thou 
canst  keep  counsel,  and  breathe  not  a  word  of  aught  which  mav  have  passed. 
Don  thy  wonted  gaiety  to-night,  for  our  revels  must  be  prolonged.  Venice  hath 
looked  sick  of  lat^  but  the  festivities  of  St.  Mark's  shall  work  her  cure.  Stenot 
conduct  the  Signorina  to  her  apartments,  and  return  forthwith." 

'*It  needs  not.  Signer,"  said  Theresa,  coldly  declining  the  ofEbred  aim  of 
Steno.  "  My  servant  attends  without.  Thanks,  your  Hignness,  fbr  this  grace ; 
'twill  make  your  Lady  shine  most  brilliantly  to-ni^ht." 

"  She  is  a  strange,  capricious  damsel,"  exclaimed  the  Doge,  as  the  door  closed 
u^  Theresa.  "There  are  hours  when  I  would  swear  she  was  the  lightest 
tnfler  in  Venice,  and  moments  when  she  might  seem  meet  to  rule  the  state." 
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**  She  IB,  in  sooth,  mort  itraii^"  npKed  Steno,  irho  wilHngly  listened  to  the 
praise  of  his  mistress ;  **  yet  capncioiis  though  all  other  ▼omen  be,  she  is  not  so ; 
no,  she  is  eyer  the  same;  this  lenty  is  but  the  mask  which  hides  a  wounded  heart, 
whose  pride  forbids  the  exhibition  of  its  grieis.  She  is  Farini*8  daughter ;  and 
they  who  know  the  Cooat  as  /  have  lemed  to  know  him,  need  not  marrri 
that  hie  ehild  should  be  unhappy;  if  else,  then  might  we  wonder.  Were  she 
mine" 

*'  That  will  not  be,"  interrupted  the  Doge.  '*  Knowest  thou  not  the  tale  of  him 
who  wooed,  and  won,  and  sUghted  her  affections  ?  Neyer,  were  he  again  a  suppliant 
at  her  feet,  would  she  give  her  hand  to  him,  and  neyer  will  she  to  another--but 
let  us  turn  to  other  themes.  Steno,  this  is  no  time  for  loye !"  And,  reader,  this  is 
not  a  tale  of  loye. 

Some  hours  later  in  the  day,  Ugo,  in  compliance  with  secret  orders  from  the 
Doge  himself,  prepared  to  remoye  uie  oaptiye  pirate  from  the  cell  he  at  the  time 
occupied,  to  the  largest  and  most  commodious  which  the  prison  afforded,  where  he 
was  to  receiye  medical  adyice,  and  be  proyided  with  attendance,  or  whateyer  other 
care  the  state  of  his  health  required.  Ugo  was  further  directed  to  maintain  the 
utmost  secresy  concerning  him,  and  to  entrust  him  only  to  some  officer  on  whose 
discretion  ho  oould  rely,  as  the  prisoner  was  supposed  to  be  a  person  of  im- 
portance. 

**  This  seems  somewhat  strange,"  muttered  Ugo,  on  receiying  these  orders,  **  but 
it  is  my  duty  to  obey,  and  yillain  though  he  be,  it  grieyed  me  to  see  him  thus 
miserably  treated,  fio,  fiastane!*'  and  he  summoned  the  turnkey  of  our  fiurmer 
acquaintance,  **  The  fellow  is  a  surly  dog,  yet  I  can  eyer  trust  him,  and  since  this 
affair  must  needs  be  secret,  none  can  keep  better  counsel."  Thus  soliloquised  Ugo, 
who,  notwithstanding  his  profession,  which  had  long  familiarized  him  to  scenes  of 
^ioe  and  suffering,  still  possessed  the  heart  and  feelings  of  a  man  towards  his 
kind  ;^  and  eyer  did  he  more  readily  obey  a  charge  to  mitigate  than  to  increase  the 
sufferings  of  the  numbers  whom  crimes  or  misfortunes  continually  subjected  to  hi» 
rule. 

A  few  hours  of  broken  slumber  had  hardly  seryed  to  soothe  the  mind,  though 
perhaps  a  little  to  relieye  the  bodily  sufferings,  of  II  Capitano ;  and  when  Ugo  and 
nis  attendant  repaired  after  sunset  to  his  ceU,  though  the  wild  melancholy  roll  of 
his  eye  still  showed  tokens  of  mental  derangement,  it  appeared  not  to  be  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  giye  cause  for  apprehension  of  any  sudden  or  yiolent  outbreak.  Bas- 
tane,  as  he  entered,  growled  an  inyectiye,  while  he  sullenly  expressed  his  discontent 
at  an  unexpected  call  and  additional  labour.  Ugo,  on  the  contrary,  addressed  him 
in  a  tone  of  encouragement — 

^'  Cheer  up,  Capitano,"  said  he,  approaching  bin.  '*  Canst  rise  and  follow  me 
to  where  thou  wilt  be  better  cared  for  ?" 

The  unfortunate  man  replied  not,  saye  by  instinctiyely  moving  his  shackled  limb 
as  he  looked  yacantly  at  his  inquirer.  Ugo  motioned  Bastane  to  apply  his  tools  to 
the  riyet  which  secured  the  cham  to  the  iron  ring  which  enclosed  his  ankle,  while, 
with  a  half-comprohensiye  gaze,  the  oaptiye  seemed  to  look  in  gratitude  upon  the 
unprepossessing  countenance  of  Ugo.  **  Thou  must  rise  and  follow  me,"  continued 
he ;  **  zounds,  man !  thou  hast  life  enough  left  for  a  longer  journey  than  thou  shalt 
make  to-night.  Thou  shalt  haye  flock  for  thy  lair  instead  of  this  nandful  of  straw, 
and  Bastane*s  good  company  whiles  tlwu  mayest  need  it."  Zantuccio  moyed  his 
dry,  clammy  lips,  which  had  not  been  moistened  since  noon,  in  a  yain  effort  to 
speak.  Ugo  held  the  small  flagon  of  water,  which,  with  a  piece  of  coarse  bread, 
had  been  provided  for  the  eyening  meal  of  the  criminal,  to  the  lips  of  the  sufferer. 
A  few  mouthsful  were  eagerly  swallowed,  and  he  put  the  yessel  aside,  while  he  again 
attempted  to  speak :  "  Wine,  wine !"  he  gasped,  as  he  tried  to  raise  himself  in 
obedience  to  his  ykitor. 

'<  He  may  be  gratified,"  said  Ugo.  "  Go,  Bastane,  and  fetch  hither,  with  thy 
best  speed,  a  cup  of  wine."  The  turnkey  obeyed,  and  quickly  returned  with  the 
cordial,  which  ugo  held  to  the  lips  of  the  almost  fainting  man,  who  drank  with  ex- 
cited eagerness. 

*<  Art  thou  better,  Signior  Capitano?"  inquired  Ugo,  with  mingled  respect  and 
kindness. 

"  Better !"  repeated  hia  prisoner,  in  a  somewhat  stronger  yoioe ;  *<  what  mean 
you  by  better?  Leaye  me  to  die  in  peace.  What  avails  life  here — what  has  a 
captive  to  do  with  life  ?" 

*'  Calm  thee,  valiant  Capitano.^'  aaid  Ugo;  '^care  thou  for  thy  life,  friends  are 
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tppetting  to  care  for  thy  libertj.**    Zu^tnomo  gaw  « look  o£  half  oomprelwtion, 
aa  lia  groaned  again  with  pam. 

Witt  aome  difficulty  Hgo  and  Baatane  at  leogdi  anooaaded  in  araoaing  him  from 
hia  lethargy,  and,  after  another  dno^it  of  wine,  ho  aeomod  ao  &r  atroigthenod  a» 
to  he  able,  with  their  aapport,  to  aooompany  them  thiouffh  ikt&  winding  pasaagea 
and  narrow  atatrwaya  which  oondootod  to  hia  fiitun  lodcing.  A  chamber  of 
moderate  dimenflions,  and  famished  with  a  homely  though  comfortable  bed,  a 
amall  table  and  a  chair,  contraated  a  littlo  with  the  disaul  cell  from  which  he  had 
boon  carried,  and  being  two  atoriea  removed  from  the  roof  of  the  building,  while 
the  erening  air  played  through  the  ooen  caaement,  proved  a  refreahing  change  from 
the  heat  which  was  ezperieiwed  in  hia  former  apartment.  The  conrased  mind  of 
the  prisoner  appeared  partly  to  comprehend  and  appreciate  the  adTantageooa  change 
which  had  been  made  in  his  lodging,  and  again  he  made  a  sign  for  a  draught  of 
wine.  The  copious  drink,  in  which  he  had  just  before  indulged,  had  already  begun 
to  take  effect  upon  hia  fevered  brain ;  a  bright  crimson  flush  overspread  his  cheek, 
which  a  quarter  of  an  hour  befon  hnd  looked  ghaatly  pale,  yet  Bastane  held  the 
wine  cup  to  his  lips. 

<*  Avaunt  thee — ^knave !"  exclaimed  Zantnocio,  while  with  frenzied  violcnee^ 
with  one  hand  he  snatched  the  cup  from  the  turnkey,  and  with  the  other  dealt  a 
blow  which  staggered,  and  well  nigh  overthrew  the  unguarded  attendant ;  who, 
already  irritated  and  impatient,  quickly  regaining  hia  balance,  paid  him  back  with 
no  gentle  hand.  Had  and  intoxicated,  it  needed  leaa  than  thia  to  ronae  the  scarce 
alumbmng  paaaicas  of  the  prisoner,  and  blow  followed  upon  blow  with  still  in- 
creasing violenc*.  In  vain  did  Ugo  endeavour  to  separate  the  combalanta,  while 
he  taunted  Bastane  as  a  coward  for  resenting  the  insults  of  a  madman ;  hia  fteroe 
and  malignant  mind  was  irritated  to  the  utmost,  and  it  seemed  as  thourh  he  would 
revenge  upon  the  victim  who  had  thus  thrown  himself  into  his  hands  the  countleas 
indignities  which  he  waa  often  compelled  to  endure  from  the  unhappy  tenants  of 
the  priaons  of  St.  Haik's.  It  needed  not  much  diBoemment  to  foresee  that  Bastane, 
though  naturally  less  strong  and  vigorous  than  his  opponent,  might  soon  expect  the 
wounded  man,  whose  power  was  only  that  of  temporary  excitement,  to  iail 
beneath  hia  hand.  Yet  the  strength  of  Zantuccio  seemed  supernatural,  as,  uneon- 
Boioua  that  each  ro-opened  wound  was  bleeding  afresh,  he  rushed  upon  his  adver- 
sary, and  holding  hun  to  his  very  bosom  in  his  maddened  grasp,  dealt  blow  after 
blow  upon  his  unprotected  head.  Again  did  Ug>  interpose  for  the  rescue  of  his 
offloer,  and  scarce  had  he  roleased  the  latter  from  the  fierce  embrace  of  his  antago* 
nist,  era  bursting  from  the  hand  of  Ugo,  who  strove  to  foroe  him  from  the  aput- 
ment,  with  redoubled  strength  and  fury  he  pounced  like  the  vulture  on  his  prey — 
upon  the  already  exhausted  pirate — ^and  with  one  blow  ugoa  his  breaat  laid  him 
powerless  at  his  feet. 

*<  Now,  knave,  mcthinks  I  have  found  thee  a  couch  T'  he  exclaimed,  insultingly^ 
aa  he  kicked  the  body  of  the  dying  num,  who  made  some  faint  attempt  to  raise 
himself  from  the  ground.  Zantoccio  clenched  his  hand  convulsively,  and  replied 
by  a  fiery  glance  of  powerless  rage  to  his  conqueror's  malicious  grin  of  triumph. 

**  Thou  wilt  pay  for  this,"  he  muttered,  almost  inaudibly,  aa  Bastane  agaid  laid 
his  foot  upon  the  body  of  his  fallen  foe. 

''Dastm !  slave !"  exclaimed  Ugo,  ^*  thou  hast  finished  thy  woric  but  too  well ; 
thou  hast  slain  a  better  man  than  thyself,  corsair  though  he  was,  and  thou  must 
reckon  with  the  high  powers  for  the  deed." 

"  "With  whom,  forsooth  ?"  interrupted  Bastane.  **  Who  eonoema  himself  for  the 
death  of  a  prisoner  in  St  Mark's  ?" 

"  Not  many,  and  they  not  often,"  roplied  the  official ;  "  but,  living  or  dead,  yon 
man  must  be  accounted  for,  and  to  the  Doge  himaell" 

'*  The  craven  turnkey  turned  pale,  and  looked  imploringly  at  his  superior,  and 


on  his  pallet,"  he  continued,  aa  he  approached  II  Capitano  and  endeavoured  to  raise 
his  head. 

The  dying  man  made  a  foiot  and  inelEectual  effint  to  dude  his  murderer,  towards- 
whom  he  raised  his  eyes  with  a  look  of  unutterable  hate,  while  he  spent  his  frat 
ebbing  breath  in  the  almoat  unintelligible  curses  which  he  invoked  upon  his  head. 

**  Leave  hhn,  £^ow !"  interrupted  Ugo,  with  an  authoritative  voice,  ''and  embitter 
not  hia  last  moments  i»ith  thy  cursed  presence.  He  is  dving  fait,  and  thy  care,, 
forsooth,  cannot  proUmg  his  moments.    Stand  from  before  hia  sight,"  he  repeated^ 
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•eexng  Butane  i^Slmubi  leride  hia  prey ;  '<  but  stay  iritiiiii  my  cell,  left  I  slioiild 
need  thy  aid." 

'Wiih  the  eaDeii  and  eringing  ttep  of  an  oirer-awed  eoward,  Bastane  at  leng;th 
o1)eyed,  and  xemored  to  a  comer  of  the  apartment  where  he  waa  concealed  firam 
Zantuodo. 

"  Can  I  in  aught  lighten  this  moment  ?"  said  Ogo,  addrearing  the  latter.  "  Hast 
then  any  Irishes  or  commands  that  thou  woi^dst  trast  a  stranger  to  fulfil  ?" 

^  None  that  thou  canst,"  he  murmxired  with  dificnity. 

^'Thou  art  dyin^  &8t,  Capitano ;  wouldst  see  a  priest?  One  shall  be  here  ere 
St.  Mark's  tolls  midnight.  Father  Arasto's  apartments  are  but  beyond  the  court,, 
and  the  Saints  themselyes  could  do  thee  no  better  ministry  !'* 

The  young  man  groaned  a  negative.  *'  Oh !  a  curse  upon  my  pain ;  why  can  I 
not  die  at  once !"  burst  firom  him  in  his  anguish. 

"Thou  wilt  die  soon  enough,  Capitano,"  replied  TJgo.  *' Bear  thy  torment  aa 
Zantuceio  should." 

''  Well  said !  aye,  and  it  hath  been  well  merited,"  he  half  articulated,  as  a  sudden 
fSuntness  suspended  his  ftirther  utterance,  and  tiie  damp  moisture  of  death  oTor- 
spread  his  handsome  features,  now  pale  as  marble.  The  blood  gurgled  in  his  throat 
at  each  choking  efibrt  to  draw  breath.  Ugo  moistened  his  clammy  lips,  while  he 
supported  his  head  upon  his  breast,  to  lighten  the  labour  of  respiration.  It  was 
kindly  done  to  soften  the  pangs  of  a  dying  man,  but  it  ayailed  no  further.  Another 
attempt  to  speak  was  ine^ctual ;  the  effort  to  press  the  hand  of  Ugo  in  token  of  his 
thanks  was  hardly  more  successful,  but  his  intention  was  interpreted,  ere  he  rolled 
heavily  over  from  the  arms  of  hia  supporter,  and  fell  a  ghastly  corpse  at  the  feet  of 
his  murderer. 

Thus  fell,  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  one  who,  as  short-sighted  men  supposed,  waa 
bom  only  to  inherit  the  rank  and  fortunes  of  Uie  Marquis  £  Carmentelli.  But  they 
judged  amiss.  Another  and  a  harder  fate  awaited  him.  St.  Mark's  clock  tolled 
jkiidnight ;  and  while  the  father  and  sister  mingled  in  the  festival  of  Princes,  the 
son  and  the  brother  expired  in  the  prison  above.  And  he — the  destroyer— where 
was  he  }  He,  too,  was  a  guest  in  his  Prince's  hall,  while  the  victim  of  his  treachery 
perished  beneath  a  hand,  not  indeed  bribed  by  his  gold,  yet  which  too  well  fulfilled 
the  desires  of  his  guilty  mind.  Ere  morning  dawned  Zantuceio  was  hurried  to  a 
fehm's  grave ;  and  after  a  few  years  crept  past,  Farini  was  borne  in  state  to  repose 
among  the  princely  tombs  of  his  noble  ancestors.  Strange  and  inscrutable  Provi- 
dence !  Or  was  all  this  the  doing  of  capricious  chance  ?  We,  in  our  prudenoe^ 
lesjulate  not  our  affairs  by  chance— does,  then,  the  Ruler  of  Worlds  oommit  the 
reins  of  his  government  to  no  surer  hand  ? 

The  destroyer  succeeded  beyond,  far  beyond  his  first  intention,  but  he  and  hia 
unconscious  victim  miut  have  a  reckoning  before  a  Great  Tribunal,  where  all  the 
aflhirs  of  each  shall  be  most  duly  and  most  Justly  weighed.  Yet  we  never  think 
of  this.  Here  we  see  crime  triumphant ;  there  we  behold  the  wretched  guilty 
hurried  on  in  their  course  of  iniquity  by  temptations  firom  which  we  are  happily 
exempt — yonder  wo  see  wanton,  unwarrantable  cruelty  go  on  unheeded ;  at  our 
tide  the  hand  of  opulence  which  never,  never  felt  the  craving  calls  of  want,  puta 
forth  its  hand  to  seize  dishonest  gains,  looking  the  world  fairly  in  the  &ce,  and 
pass  out  of  life  unbranded  and  unpunished :  and  again,  we  look  around  and  see 
virtue,  it  may  be,  unnoticed  and  unknown;  noble,  self-saerificing  generosity 
unrequited  or  repaid  by  ingfatitude;  honour  and  integrity  perchance  fouUy 
maligned ;  and  the  good  pass  from  the  world  out- worn  wiUi  luffliotion  and  bowcKi 
down  by  sorrow.  True  the  picture  may  sometimes  be  reversed,  but  the  tale  is- 
too  often  true — ^and  what  of  tnis }  What  lesson  does  it  teaeh  ?  Let  the  ancient 
Monarch,  who  knew  the  heart  of  man  right  thoroughly,  reply,  *'  Because  sentence 
upon  an  evil  work  is  not  executed  speedily,  the  heart  of  man  is  fully  set  in  time  to 
do  mischief."  Seems  it  not  a  plainer  inference  to  draw,  that  because  sentence  iqK)n 
an  evil  work  is  not  executed  speedily,  because  the  reckoning  and  sentence  axe 
delayed  beyond  this  present  scene  of  tbings,  that  another  must  be  awaiting  till  thia 
is  past;  another  scene  of  things,  where  triumphant  wickedness  shall  be  brought 
low,  unrequited  virtue  raised  up,  and  moral  order  restored. 

The  fate  of  his  son  never  reached  the  ears  of  the  noble  Carinentelli,  and  tike 
virtuous  Marquis  A*as  mercifully  spared  a  bitter,  cmshiag  pang.  The  tale  waa 
whispered  to  Farini,  who  paid  that  the  secret  might  be  Kept  quiet,  and  t&  the 
Doge,  who,  about  to  plunge  into  the  intricacies  of  a  bold  conapincy,  had  little 
leisure  to  do  Justice  on  the  murderers  of  a  prisoner  in  the  leads  of  St.  Mark;  and 
the  few  beside  who  knew  the  story,  marvelled,  blamed,  pitied  and  forgot. 
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To  you,  kind  reader,  who  has  followed  to  tho  ond  of  the  tale  I  perhaps  owe  an 
apology,  and  certain  I  owe  my  thanks.  I  hare,  it  may  be,  raised  expectations 
which  the  sequel  has  not  fulfilled.  Is  it  so?  You  expected  to  see  Zantuccio  ro« 
stored  to  the  nonours  of  his  lamUy,  and  Garmentelli  and  his  daughter  rejoicing  in 
the  recovery  of  a  long-lost  son  and  brother.  In  the  eyery-day  round  of  the  world 
such  things  do  happen ;  but  the  eyent  is  rare,  as  too  many,  who  deplore  the  un- 
certain fate  of  some  beloved  object  on  whom  rested  many  hopes,  can  testify.  Tou 
expected  that  Farini  should  reap  on  earth  the  harvest  of  his  crimes;  daily 
experience  shows  us  Ihat  such  is  not  invariably  the  case.  And  you,  voung  votary 
of  romance,  did  not  you  expect  that  Zantuccio  and  Theresa  should  each  find  a  lover 
in  the  other  ?  Nay  did  you  not  imagine  some  such  sentiment  dictated  the  interest 
in  the  fittte  of  an  outlawed  man  ?  But  there  are  in  the  world  hearts  teeming  with 
disinterested  generosity,  who  only  seek  for  objects  on  which  to  exx>end  the  gSt,  and 
never  dream  of  a  reward :  but  you  expected  their  history  to  disclose  a  tale  of  love, 
and  to  end,  as  such  are  wont  to  do,  in  bridal  wreaths,  a  broken  heart,  or  an  untimely 
gnre.  Has  it  becm  so  i  and  have  I  fiedled  to  fulfil  your  expectations }  1  must  only 
then  implore  your  clemency,  and  ask  for  your  forbearance. 

Mabca.. 
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**  YoxT  are  quite  confident,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Valentine  Freeman  to  her  only 
daughter,  Jufia,  "  quiU  coxifident." 

Mrs.  Freeman  had  lost  two  yards  and  three  quarters  of  Brussels  lace.  Some 
one  mutt  have  stolen  it,  and  there  was  only  ono  person  upon  whom  suspicion  could 
reasonably  fall. 

"That  girl,"  said  Miss  iTulia, '<  will  do  anything  for  finery— a  stuck-up  thing ! 
Servants  now-a-days,  indeed !" 

Mr.  Freeman — an  oilman  in  a  large  way  of  business — made  his  appearance  at 
this  juncture,  and  to  him  the  ladies  immediately  confided  their  loss  and  their  sus- 
picions. 

"  I  always  said,"  he  remarked,  after  patiently  listening  to  the  story,  "  that  that 
girl  was  an  imposture." 

<<  I  am  sure  her  caps  were  anything  but  fit  for  a  girl  in  her  situation,"  said  his 
daughter,  who,  it  may  be  remarked,  by  the  way,  never  went  to  the  parish  church 
without  taking  a  mental  inventory  of  every  striking  article  of  dress  appertaining  to 
a  wealthier  worshipper. 

"  I  thought  what  ner  reading  would  come  to,"  observed  the  elder  lady.  ^*  This 
is  what  her  books  has  brought  her  to." 

**  Beading,"  said  Mr.  Freeman  sententiously,* "  is  the  root  of  all  evil." 

Application,  meanwhile,  had  been  made  to  the  bell,  and,  summoned  from  the 
tmder-ground  kitchen,  the  suspected  culprit  made  her  appearance.  She  was  very 
pale ;  a  circumstance  charitably  interpreted  into  evidence  of  her  guilt.  The  fact 
was  that  she  was  carefully  summing  up  all  the  little  faults  of  omission  or  com- 
mission that  by  any  possibility  could  be  laid  to  her  charge,  during  the  last  three 
months.  The  blue-and- white  pie-dish  broken  the  week  before  recurred  to  her 
recollection  with  fearful  emphasis. 

She  had  scarcely  closed  the  door  behind  her,  and  was  timidly  advancing  into  the 
room,  when  the  elder  lady  charged  her  with  the  theft.  "  Rachel,  you've  stolen 
something." 

The  girl  clasped  her  hands ;  she  gasped  for  breath,  and  trembled  in  every  limb  : 
stupefied  and  bewildered,  she  fell  upon  her  knees.  So  help  her  God,  she  was  not 
a  thief—she  had  never  done  a  dishonest  act,  or  thought  a  dishonest  thought. 

A  look  of  incredulity  and  of  indignant  horror  was  the  only  reply  vouchsafed. 

''  Have  you  sent  for  the  policeman,  my  dear  ?"  said  Mrs.  Valentine  Freeman,  in 
the  softest  and  blandest  tone  imaginable. 

A  flush  of  indignation  passed  momentarily  over  the  fiice  of  the  defenceless  girl. 
She  shrieked  for  mercy. 


policeman,  with  a  signmcant  winJc. 

The  key/'  said  Rachel,  '*  Oh  yes."  She  felt  in  her  pocket :  it  was  not  there, 
fusion !  she  had  lost  it.  Poor  ^1 !  the  colour  started  in  her  cheek.  "  I  must 
e  given  it  Uie  child/'  she  exdamied,  at  last,  '*  to  play  with." 
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Mr.  Freeman  whistled. 

There  was  a  tap  at  the  door ;  and,  after  an  encouraging  exhortation  to  **  come  in/' 
a  yery  long  poUceman  gradually  and  cautiously  insinuated  himself  through  the 
hidf-open  door.  With  instinctive  sagacity  he  detected  the  culprit,  and  compre- 
hended the  nature  of  the  charge.  Having  interchanged  a  nod  with  the  master  of 
the  house,  he  laid  his  hand  roughly  on  the  girVs  shoulder,  and  sorutinized  her  face 
with  professional  curiosity.  The  poor  girl  shrank  from  his  touch,  and  shuddered 
in  every  limh.  She  looked  vacantly  around :  help  or  hope  there  was  none :  she 
was  too  nrach  accustomed  to  sabmlssion  even  to  proclaim  her  innocence. 

''Now  then,  young  woman/'  said  the  policeman,  ''where  is  it" — having 
about  as  much  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  article  stolen  as  the  culprit  herself, — • 
**  where  is  it,  I  say — ^no  nonscnse-^come — come." 

'*  Oh,  yon  ungrateful  hussey — ^you  deceitful  wretch,"  said  the  lady  of  the  house^ 
who  was  hesitating  upon  hysterics,  "  see  what  a  disgraceful  situation  you've  brought 
yourself  to,  and  what  trouble  you've  given  us.  Don't  speak,"  she  continued—- 
*'  hold  your  tongue,"  as  poor  Rachel  was  about  feebly  to  protest  her  innocence : 
'*  this  is  my  return  for  my  kindness,  is  it  ?    Oh,  you  minx !" 

In  the  meantime  the  policeman  had  been  called  aside,  and  the  particulars  of  the 
imputed  theft  communicated  to  him.  "  Well,  sir,"  he  exclaimed  aloud,  "if  she 
won't  say  where  it  is  we  must  search  them  boxes." 

A  ray  of  hope  lighted  up  the  culprit*  s  pallid  face.  It  was  a  vague  suspicion—^ 
she  had  stolen  nothing :  why  should  she  fear  ?  her  innocence  might  yet  be 
proved. 

"  Now  then,  young  woman,  give  ua  that  key :  I  needn't  tell  you  which**  said 
the  policeman,  with  a  significant  wink. 

Confusion 
have  given 

"  I  dare  say,"  retorted  the  policeman,  "  of  course ;  but  if  you  don't  like  to  give 
it  up,  why" —  here  he  interchanged  a  nod  with  the  lady  of  the  house,  then  a  whis- 
per, and  they  left  the  room  together ;  Mr.  Freeman  having  voluntarily  taken  on 
nimself  the  custody  of  Rachel,  during  their  absence. 

The  box  was  at  length  brought  down  and  broken  open.  The  policeman  thrust 
his  band  among  the  clothes,  and  turned  them  over  again  and  again.  Nothing  there. 
Another  search — ^he  had  something  in  his  hand :  it  was  a  prayer- boolc,  with  a  leaf 
or  two  turned  down  at  particular  Collects — a  present  from  a  brother  who  had  en- 
listed for  a  soldier,  and  died  somewhere  in  a  foreign  land.  Poor  Rachel  wept  to  see 
how  roughly  they  handled  it.  Mrs.  Freeman  was  now  beginning  to  feel  rather 
uncomfortable.  Another  search  was  made,  the  clothes  were  again  turned  over, 
and  in  one  comer  of  the  box — as  if  purposely  concealed — there  was  the  missing 
lace! 

The  poUceman  took  it  in  his  hand  with  a  business-like  air,  and  a  glance  of  in-> 
effiible  triumph  at  the  astonished  culprit. 

The  poor  girl  turned  pale  as  death.  She  was  stunned  and  stupefied.  Where  had 
she  been }  What  had  sne  been  doing  ?  Facts  were  against  her.  How  could  she 
pfTovo — how  assert  her  innocence }  'The  policeman  seized  her  arm  and  led  her  to 
the  door ;  a  mob  of  boys  had  collected  outside ;  with  her  fieuse  buried  in  her  hande 
she  was  led  through  them,  and  rudely  hurried  she  knew  not  whither. 

The  scene  we  have  described  had  but  just  taken  place,  and  the  street-door  had 
hardly  dosed  on  the  unhappy  Rachel,  when  a  bright-eyed,  laughing  little  girl  of 
eight  yean  old  bounded  into  the  room. 

*'  Where's  Rachel  ?"  were  the  first  words  she  uttered. 

Mrs.  Freeman  gave  her  a  glance  of  unutterable  severity. 

'The  child  looked  down  directly.  She  was  not  a  fieivorite,  and  she  knew  it.  For 
thied  years  she  had  been  a  burthen  on  the  oilman's  family,  under  rather  melan- 
choly circumstances.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  she  was  the  only  child  of  an 
elder  son,  who  had  married  early  and  improvidently,  failed  in  business,  buried  his 
wife  (who  had  been  a  miUiner's  apprentice,  and  of  course  looked  down  on  by  all 
his  family),  and  finally,  after  taking,  it  was  said,  to  dissolute  courses,  had  sunk  into 
tfn  early  grave.  His  child  was  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  world,  andhia 
iather  the  oilman.  The  latter  took  her  home,  and,  as  Mrs.  Freeman's  nerves  were 
very  delicate,  she  was  almost  immediately  sent  to  a  neighbouring  day-school  to  be 
kept  oat  of  ti^e  way.  When  she  came  home  nobody  spoke  to  her,  no(>ody  oared  for 
her  bat  Baohel,  who  really  loved  the  child.  She  would  call  herhar  little  sister, 
tell  her  stories  about  home — Rachel's  home — the  green-fields  and  her  father's  cot* 
tagc — ^till  tiie  child  wept  again. 


3fiO  MkOBXL  BOlOBBfi. 

**  Where  is  Baehd,  please  ?"  slie  asked  a^^,  lookiiig  tiiiiidlf  round. 

'*  Speak  of  her  again,  Miss,  if  70a  dare/'  said  Htfs  Julia;  '' do— and  Xa  will 
-whip  you." 

"  Sachel  is  lost,"  said  the  elder  lady,  in.  explanation,  "  gone,*— and  nerer  let  ne 
liear  you  ask  for  her  again." 

The  child  looked  puszled  and  perplexed,  but  dared  not  speak.  • 

Baehel passed  that  night  in  the  station-house.  And  what  a  night  it  was! 
Buined  and  disgraeed  for  oyer,  she  had  but  one  reflection,  beside  that  oif  innoeene^ 
to  console  her.  Her  old  parents  were  ignorant  of  alL  Xhe^  would  nerer  know — 
at  least  so  she  hoped— ^never  know  that  their  darling  child  had  been  aceusedof 
-^ft,  and  punished  as  a  felon.  Hope  of  proving  her  innocence  she  had  none.  It 
seemed  like  a  conspiracy.  But  who  was  her  enemy  ?  Whom  had  she  injured  or 
offianded — ^what  could  sae  hare  done  to  provoke  sueh  tecxible  vengeance  ?  At  length 
:ske  sobbed  herself  to  sleep. 

The  magistrate  before  whom  Rachel  was  brought  in  the  morning,  was  too  much 
used  to  such  cases  to  take  a  particular  interest  in  the  charge.  One  thing  was 
very  clear  at  the  outset :  the  prosecutors  were  highly  respectable  people ;  the 
prisoner  was  a  poor  helpless  servant  of  all  woik.  The  case  was  regularly  called 
on,  and  the  policeman  entered  the  box.  He  deposed  to  the  ftnaim  we  have  men- 
tioned, and  several  more.  Not  only  was  the  missing  article  found  upon  her,  but 
drawing  his  conclusions,  perhaps  fi^m  ^e  obvious  nature  of  the  facts,  he  went  on 
to  state  that  she  had  actually  confessed  her  g^t 

The  prosecutor  also  ^vo  his  evidence.  He  was  sorry  to  believe  that  this  was 
not  the  first  offence.  Smce  the  poor  girl's  apprehension,-  in  tact,  everything  lost 
or  missed  in  the  oilman's  family,  during  the  last  twelvemonth,  had,  by  a  charitable 
presumption,  been  traced  to  her.  He  could  speak  positivdy  of  a  silver  spo<m,  and 
nearly  so  of  an  extinguisher,  besides  a  washing*tub,  and  a  jar  of  piddes. 

The  magistrato  said  it  was  an  aggravated  case,  and  ho  should  not  hesitate  to 
send  it  for  trial.  He  was  afraid  the  prisoner,  young  as  she  was,  had  fallen  into 
evil  habits  and  mixed  with  wicked  associates.  In  her  state  of  terror  and  >time- 
£u}tion,  poor  Baehel  heard  little  of  all  this,  or  of  what  was  alleged  against  her.  The 
prison- van  was  waiting  at  the  door,  and  as  soon  as  the  magiBtrate  hsA  ceased  speak- 
ing she  was  hurried  through  the  office  and  thrust  into  it.  A  policeman  mounted 
the  box,  and  the  gloomy  vehicle  rolled  along  the  crowded  streets,  with  its  load 
of  wretchedness  and  crime. 

We  dar^  not  follow  Baehel  to  her  cell.  Spirit-broken  and  fomken,  she  sear«dy 
dared  to  believe  in  her  own  innocence.  The  interval  between  her  commitment 
and  trial  was  short,  but  oh !  what  days  of  toztnent  and  nights  of  agony  it  embraced. 
Sometimes  she  seemed  to  hear  her  father's  voice,  or  his  footstep  outside  her  cell ; 
sometimes  she  would  wake  with  throbbing  temples,  and  for  a  moment  fancy  tiiat 
her  mother's  hand  was  resting  on  her  fevered  forehead.  And  remembrances  of 
home— her  humble,  happy  hoine — would  recur  to  her  by  night  and  day.  The 
walk  to  church,  her  old  companions,  the  pleasant  lanes,  the  green  fields — ihe  un- 
forgotten  pleasures  of  childhood  and  of  youth : — ^in  that  fortnight's  dreary  solitude 
she  lived  over  half  her  life  again. 

The  scene  of  the  trial  was  something  like  that  of  the  justice-room.  When  Baohel 
was  confronted  with  the  jury,  and  submitted  to  the  gaze  of  a  crowded  court,  her 
maidenly  modesty  brought  the  colour  to  her  cheek ;  and  her  deep  blue  eyes  were 
turned  for  a  moment  timidly  and  imploringly  on  the  accusing  faces  round  her, 
ffiod  then  bent  on  the  ground.  A  sense  of  her  utter  friendlessness  sad  desoUi- 
tion,  for  the  moment  entirely  '  overcame  her :  she  sobbed  aloud,  and  for  the  first 
time  for  days  wept  like  a  little  child.  This  was  all  inteipreted— naturally  enou^, 
it  may  be  said — into  additional  evidence  of  her  euilt.  She  was  adced  to  plead,  and 
not  knowing  what  they  meant  she  remained  silent,  whilst  a  busy  official,  having 
€rst  interchanged  a  nod  with  the  policeman  who  arrested  her,  answered  fer  her— 
"  Guilty,  my  Lord." 

"  No,  no,"  gapped  the  unhappjr  girl ;  but  the  words  she  was  about  to  utter  died 
in  her  throat.  The  cold  formidities  of  justice  chilled  and  tendfied  her ;  and  fiinding 
ahe  could  not  speak  she  wept  the  louder. 

Meanwhile  Ihe  jud^  had  been  looking  over  the  depositions ;  the  governor  of  tiie 
oounty  gaol  had  scrutinised  her  features,  not  being  quite  sure  whether  he  had  or  had 
not  seen  her  before ;  and  the  pdioeman,  in  a  defenential  toii%  had  given  hia  opinioa 
that  she  was  "  an  ardened  hoflfender." 

In  a  tone  of  severe  disfdeaaon^  not  unmixed,  howevei^  with  conpairiony  the  Judge 
proceeded  to  pass  seatenoe. 
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<' B«diel  SomMa,**  h»n&d,  ^  you  have  been  oonTioted  on  the  most  satis&otoiy 
^Tidmoe — ^tibat  of  your  own  oonfiuaio&^^if  an  oflfenoe  to  which  the  law  has  annexed 
a  aerere  penattv.    Tour  guilt  is  aggimyated    by  the  oiroiimetanoeB  in  which  you 
were  plaoed.     You  were  tiio  tmsted  eenrant  of  an  indulgent  master,  whose  kindness 
yon  hare  repaid  with  systeinatio  iagratLtode.    For  the  sake  of  warning  and  ex- 
ample to  others  it  is  my  duty  to  aee  tnat  an  adequate  punidiment  is  awarded  you. 
From  what  I  haye  heu^  I  am  led  to  beliere  that  this  is  not  your  first  offence ;  and 
that,  young  as  you  are,  you  haye  already  formed  eyil  associations.    It  would  per- 
haps be  a  diarity  to  separate  you  from  Uiem  by  banishing  you  from  your  natiye 
land ;  hut  I  am  di^raaed  to  look  on  your  case  as  leniently  as  I  can,  and  I  trust  the 
eada  of  justioe  will  be  answered  by  a  lighter  sentenoe.    May  it  prove  to  you  and 
■oihen  a  salutazy  warning.    The  sentence  of  the  court  is  that  you  be  imprisoned 
and  kept  to  hara  labour  in  the  U  ouse  of  Correction  for  twelve  calendar  months/' 
**  Stand  down,  young  woman,"  said  the  turnkey— and  that  was  all. 
•  •••••• 

Some  eighteen  months  after  the  event  we  have  just  recorded,  a  decent  farm- 
liiboitrer  and  his  wife  found  themselves  for  the  first  time  in  a  railway  oairiage  on 
their  way  to  London.  It  was  the  fliither  and  mother  of  Bachel  Somers,  who  had 
taken  heut  at  last  to  commence  this  tedious  journey  to  recover  or  to  gain  some 
tidings  of  their  absent  child.  She  had  promised  to  write  to  them  often—very  often — 
(once  a  month  at  least) — and  at  first  ahe  had  kept  her  word.  Latterly,  however, 
they  had  hesrd  nothing  of  her,  and  month  after  month  had  waited  in  vain  for  the 
promised  letter.  Their  hearts  misgave  them ;  tormented  by  a  thousand  doubts  and 
iemn  thev  resolved  to  satisftr  themselvos  respecting  the  cause  of  her  silence ;  if 
possible  by  seeing  her,  or  by  leazniag  the  worst,  if  anything  had  happened.  After 
many  difficulties  and  mistakes  they  found  themselves  at  me  oilman's  door,  and 
contrived  to  tell  their  errand  to  a  shopman,  who  conducted  them  into  the  presence 
of  Mrs.  Valentine  Freeman  herself. 

"  The  father  and  mother  of  Bachel  Somers !  one  wonders  at  some  people*8  im- 
pudence," said  the  lady  ;  and  with  many  amplifications  she  proceeded  to  narrate  Uie 
0tory  of  Bachel's  alleged  misdeeds.    The  old  couple  were  stunned  by  the  blow. 
'*  It  can't  be  true,"  said  the  woman,  *'  so  as  we  loved  her,  and  so  good  and  dutifii  1 
a  child  as  she  always  was.    Please  God  she  had  died !" 

"  She  never  told  a  lie  in  her  life,"  said  the  father ;  "  she  was  brought  up  so  from 
her  cradle." 

"  Pretty  bronghtings  up,  i  dare  say,"  retorted  the  lady.  "  There's  a  few  things — 
clothes — ^belongmg  to  your  daughter,  good  woman,"  she  added,  with  magnanimity ; 
^'  just  take  them,  u  you  please,  and  go  about  your  business." 

The  box  was  brought  down  from  a  lumber  room,  where  it  had  been  lying  since 
Bachel's  departure ;  and  the  si^ht  of  it  brought  tears  into  the  old  people's  eyes. 

*^Tou  needn't  open  it,*' said  the  lady,  "the  things  are  just  as  she  left  them. 
There's  no  key^-for  the  cunning  hussey  hid  it,  and  we  could  never  find  it. 

*' But  Jean,"  exolaimed  the  child  whom  we  have  spoken  of  before,  and  who 
had  just  stolen  into  the  room,  and  was  gaainf^  with  great  interest  at  the  old  people  ; 
**  but  I  can,  and  1*11  fetch  it ;"  and  quick  as  lightning  she  darted  out  of  the  room. 
'*  What  does  the  child  mean  }**  said  Mrs.  Freeman,  a  little  disconcerted. 
In  a  moment  the  little  girl  bounded  back,  holding  up  the  lost  key  in  an  ecstacy 
of  triumph.  ^  I  thought  I'd  keep  it  till  Bachel  came  back,"  she  said, — "  for  I  hoped 
to  aee  her  some  day,  but — **  and  she  looked  down,  abashed  and  terrified. 

The  lady  snatched  the  key  from  the  child,  and  threw  it  impatiently  on  the  table. 
^'Here's  the  box,  you  see,"  and,  opening  it  as  she  spoke,  "here — under  these 
clothes,  we  found  the  lace,  as  my  husband  can  tell  you.'* 

"  jrker$  I  hid  tV'  siid  the  child.  "  Oh,  I  recollect— more  than  a  year  ago— I 
aaw  it  on  Aunt* s  table,  and  Bachel  told  me  not  to  touch  it  So  I  thought  I'd  tease 
her  by  putting  it  in  her  box.*' 

It  was  the  fact.  The  good-natured  girl  had  been  in  the  habit  of  playing  with  the 
child,  and  had  thoughtlessly  given  her  the  key  of  her  clothes-box.  For  mischief 
sake  the  child  had  hidden  the  lace ;  the  key  she  had  kept  from  day  to  day,  hoping 
that  Baohel  wonld  return,  and  not  daring  to  ask  a  question  about  her.  At  last  she 
began  to  regard  it  aa  a  memento  of  her  old  playmate.  Months  rolled  on,  but  the 
key  was  carefully  treasured ;  child-like  she  fancied  that  some  day,  as  she  went  to 
adbool,  she  might  meet  with  Bachel  in  the  streets  and  give  it  her. 

The  dtttoutmmi  of  the  scene  we  cannot  paint,  but  must  leave  it,  with  all  its  eir- 
camstaaeea,  to  the  Teadsi'a  imagiaatioE. 

For  thnee  yean  after  this,  nothing  was  heard  of  Bachel    One  oold,  wet  day  ia 
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autumiif  hoveyer,  a  poor  girl  was  admitted  into  the  union  workliouse  of  . 

Sho  had  been  passed  down  to  her  parish,  and  gave  the  name  of  "  Rachel  SomerB.** 
Enquiries  were  made  respecting  her  parentage,  and,  after  some  delay,  her  father  was 
sent  for.  The  poor  old  man  hardly  knew  his  child;  two  yeara  of  an  outcast's  life 
had  alteored  every  feature,  and  sown  in  her  delicate  frame  the  seeds  of  daiih.  Her 
fiftce  was  deadly  pale,  her  eyes  sunken,  her  voice  thick  and  hoUow-^ilie  seemed  but 
the  shadow  of  her  former  selfl 

But  in  regaining  possession  of  his  long-lost  child  the  father  remembered  only  tho 
gross  injustice  she  had  suffered.  He  took  her  home.  Once  more  her  mother  was 
her  tender  nurse ;  anticipating  all  her  wants,  and  watching  her  by  ni^t  and  day. 
Though  [too  weak  to  rise — almost  too  weak  to  speak — she  was  conscious  of  that 
mother^  s  care,  and  thankful  for  every  slight  attention  that  alleviated  her  poignant 
suffering  and  smoothed  her  passage  to  the  grave.  Sho  knew  she  could  not  recover ; 
but  though  her  life  had  been  one  of  darkness  and  of  trouble,  heaven  in  its  mercy 
cast  a  gleam  of  sunshine  upon  its  close. 

The  bright  spring  days  came  round,  and  Rachel  was  able  to  leave  her  bed,  and 
be  led  into  the  cottage  garden,  where  her  nephew,  a  laughing  little  boy,  would 
gather  her  an  early  violet  and  hold  it  to  her  face.  And  once  she  had  walked  to  the 
village  church,  leaning  on  her  father's  arm,  and  holding  her  mother^s  hand ;  and 
neighbours  who  had  known  her  from  a  child  met  her  with  glad  but  homely  greet- 
ing, kissed  her  pale  cheek,  and  bade  her  cheer  up,  for  she  was  getting  well,  they 
said,  and  looked  so  much— oh  !  so  much  hotter.  And  when  Rachel  had  reached 
the  church,  and  knelt  down  within  its  waUs,  and  heard  and  repeated  the  very  words 
she  had  listened  t?  in  her  days  of  purity  and  peace,  she  felt  a  calm  assurance  that 
her  troubled  race  was  run,  and  that  sinless  spirits  were  waiting  to  receive  her  into 
their  everlasting  homes. 


I  TOLD  YOU  SO. 


It  is  a  dreadful  calumny  to  say  that  this  world  is  a  foolish,  or  aa 
ignorant,  or  an  unthinking  one.  The  slander  ought  to  be  discounte- 
nanced, and  utterly  abolished  once  for  all.  We  are  sure  it  is  only 
envious  people,  or  disappointed  people,  or  cynical  people,  who  say 
so ;  and  what  does  it  matter  what  such  people  as  they  are  say.  It 
is  of  no  consequence  to  you  or  to  us,  what  nonsense  they  talk. 
Sensible  people,  and  we,  of  course,  are  included  in  that  description, 
agree  that  the  world  was  never  so  wise  as  it  is  now, — ^never  had  so 
much  knowledge,  or  forethought,  or  true  wisdom;  and  that  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  it  is  ever  to  attain,  in  those  respects,  to  a 
higher  pitch  of  perfection.  That  is  undoubtedly  the  rignt  view  to 
take  of  the  matter,  and  nobody,  with  more  brains  than  a  maggo^ 
will  dream  of  taking  any  other.  We  may  think  ourselves  fortunate 
that  we  are  privileged  to  live  in  such  an  age.  We  can  turn  up  our 
noses  with  contempt  at  the  age  of  brass  and  the  age  of  iron,  and 
look  without  envy  at  the  age  of  gold ;  for  this  is  the  age  of  wisdom 
— true,  veritable  wisdom  —  and  we,  happy  folk,  are  some  of  the 
intellectual  atoms  of  which  it  is  composed. 

If  \(o  were  asked  for  proof  of  all  this,  not  that  we  suppose  any* 
body  worth  attending  to  will  be  so  stupid  as  to  ask  us  for  .proof  of 
what  is  so  well  known  and  self-evident,  and  flattering  to  everybody 
into  the  bargain,  we  could  pile  up  a  mountain  of  themu  We  would 
not  take  common  examples  either,  such  as  every  literaiy  eulogist 
who  sings  the  praises  of  the  time  uses.  We  would  not  faU  back  on 
the  .electric  wines,  or  the  submarine  telegrq>hy  or  any  of  the  mofe 
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material  improyements  of  the  day.  They  have  been  inrtaaced  often 
enough,  ana  are  in  dancer  of  being  worn  out  and  hacked  to  death 
aa  iUustrations  hj  the  nrequency  with  which  the^  are  appealed  to. 
We  would  take  higher  grounda  to  prove  our  position,  and  we  find  it 
in  the  "  I  told  you  so  " — ^which  you  are  sure  to  hear  when  anything 
liapp^. 

It  is  quite  dear  that  the  mantle  of  prophecy  has  fallen  upon  the 
world.     It  haa  auperoatural  ^ifta  in  tneae  latter  days  of  rapping 

Sirita  and  magnetic  tablea,  as  it  is  most  natural  that  it  should  nave, 
^vision  is  one  of  ita  attributea.  It  doea  not  apeak  ambiguoualyy 
4tt  the  Delphic  oraclea  did ;  or  allegoricall^,  aa  the  old  aoothaayeni 
vaed  to  do ;  or  mystically  and  uncertain,  like  the  sybila  and  augurs 
«f  timea  ^one;  but  plainly,  promptly,  and  deciaively,  aa  a  real  pro- 
phetic apirit  should  do.  It  does  not  plume  itself  on  the  paltry 
insight  of  Clairvoyants,  who  can  tell  you  what  o'clock  it  is — ^in&rma- 
tion  of  very  little  use  in  these  aharp  time8,#virhen  everybody  knowa 
what'a  o'clock;  or  piide  itaelf  upon  being  able  to  aee  into  envelopes, 
or  peep  into  buttoned-up  pocketa.  It  takea  a  wider  range  and 
de^r  look  than  that.  It  glancea  into  the  future  in  eameat,  and 
takea  coenizanoe  of  any  event,  however  great,  or  any  accident,  how- 
ever litue.  It  alwaya  tells  you,  directly  they  have  happened,  *^  I 
told  you  ao"— "I  knew  it"— "I  waa  aure  of  it"— "I  waa  certain 
that  would  come  to  paas." 

You  don't  believe  that,  perhaps.  You  are  of  an  incredulous  dis- 
position. Tou  are  as  bad,  or  worse,  perhaps,  than  a  Jew  or  a  Turk, 
«r  a  heathen,  or  anj  of  those  folks  who  are  traditionally  supposed  to 
be  the  representatives  of  unbelief.  Now  we  put  it  to  you  plainly 
whether  you  can  disbelieve  what  all  the  world  aaya.  You  know  the 
old  aaying — ^*  What  everybody  aaya  must  be  true,"  and  if  you  have 
not  any  reverence  for  old  aayings,  we  pitv  you — ^you  ought  to  have. 
But,  auppoae  you  have  not ;  auppoae,  tnouffh  we  ahrink  from  tiie 
thought,  that  you  are  ao  &r  gone  in  infidelity  aa  that,  —  auppoae, 
lor  argument'a  aake,  that,  like  a  few  unhappy  people  we  know,  you 
think  old  aayinga  '^allatuff,"  why  then  we  appeal  to  your  expe- 
rience for  confirmation  of  what  we  are  telling  jon.  You  mnat  live 
Bomewhere ;  you  muat  know  aomebody ;  aomething,  at  aome  time  or 
another,  muat  have  happened  to  you;  and  we  put  it  to  you  now, 
whether  aomebody  you  know,  when  aomething  haa  happened,  has 
not  aaaerted  that  ne  or  ahe  ''told  you  ao !"  Do  you  mean  to  pre- 
temd  that  your  wife,  if  you  have  a  wife,  when  that  fellow  Sly  cheated 
yon,  did  not  inform  you  that  ahe  never  Hked  that  fellow  Sly,— tiiat 
ahe  waa  aure,  from  the  firat,  he  waa  a  bad  one ;  that  there  waa  aome- 
thing about  the  man  ahe  never  did  like,— that  ahe  waa  as  certain 
he  would  play  you  some  trick  in  the  end  as  that  ahe  waa  alive,  and 
ahe  could  not  weU  be  more  certain  than  that,  and  that  ahe  ''  told 
you  ao  ?"  Did  your  sister,  if  you  are  blessed  with  a  sister,  when 
that  match  between  Mr.  Fickle  and  Miss  Victim  was  broken  ofi*  ao 
myaterioualy — did  your  aiater  not  assure  you  that  she  waa  quite 
9ure  of  it  ail  along  P  That  she  had  noticed  eomethUiff  from  the  very 
beginning ;  that  it  waa  quite  plain  to  her,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  a&ir,  that  Fickle  never  meant  anything ;  that,  in  fiust,  ahe 
''told' you*  80?"  Will  you  pretend,  when  the  laat  miniatry  went 
cfut  of  office,  that  old  Fartyman — ^you  know  Fartynum  of  course-* 
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did  not  «0<nmMi  rem  bj  fmying  1Jhai/te  k«9vr  it  tttot  be  m  ;  tMI  h» 
"VMM  well  awaare  ^miifc  Budget  wonld  Ivreak  doFim,  or  thtim  Imk  mmmk 
liers  wofuM  eoaleBce  witk  the  eppositieto,  or  thst  BduoatioB  flebeni» 
iK>iild  aHeuMte  friends,  or  that  iKme^kmg  «r  tn^^ier  w4Mild  tiSee 
plKoe,  «&d  that  l^e  Cabinet  nu«t  go  <mt ;  and  did  nert;  PartynaHi 
triumphantly  add — "Didn't  I  tell  you  bo?"  Did  you  ever  \mA  % 
lMne--Hi  hone  iJhkt  lost,  of  course,  ft^  whenei^er  a  horse  is  baobed 
to  win  a  race  it  seems  a  pretty  natural  consequence  i^at  he  shonM 
lose,  and  can  you  say,  ^|pon  yonr  cetoscieciee,  thivt  when  you  wer^ 
be^miling  your  luok  to  Tom  Outaw»y,  Tom  did  not  wry^— of  oonrso 
he  was  sore  to  lose ;  he  did  not  oaie  what  informalion  yon  had,  yon 
might  ha've  had  the  best  "  tins,^*  still  he  does  not  care,  he  snaps  his 
fin^rs  «t  "  tips  ;*'  yon  might  nave  had  "  the  office  '*  diinct  from  the 
stimle,  stSL  be  does  not  care,  the  stable  is  as  often  wrong  as  rigM;^ 
you  had  no  business  to  back  l^e  ^ofBc,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  he  wonM  win ;  he^knew  all  abont  it — it  <Mitne  off  just  as  ho 
thought,  and,  in  fact,  he  "told  you  so,"  and  if  you  bad  taken  his 
advice  yon  would  have  been  right !  To  be  sure  yon  think  it  strange 
when  you  find  afberwnrds  that  Tom  backed  the  rery  horse  as  wdl  a» 
you ;  but  l^at  is  a  little  inconnstency  you  mfost  let  pass,  as  Tom 
will  when  somebodv  else,  to  whom  Tom  in  his  turn  bemoans  his  own 
misfortune,  says  to  him — "  Well,  I  told  you  so." 

Wlien  Flash  failed — Flash,  who  used  to  go  along  at  such  a  pace — 
^Elash,  who  had  such  fine  horses,  and  gave  such  splendid  "  feeds  " — 
we  mean,  of  course,  not  to  his  horses,  but  to  his  friends ; — Flash,  ivho 
went  so  fiist  till  he  got  into  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  and  then  went  so 
dow  that  he  never  got  his  certificate.  When  that  took  place  confess 
that  the  next  time  you  met  Toady,  who  used  almost  to  live  on 
Flash,  you  were  surprised  to  hear  Toady  say,  that  he  always  know  ft 
must  come  to  that ;  that  he  was  always  aware  no  fortune  could  sup- 
port Flash's  extravagflnce.  Tint  it  was  quite  plain  to  him  from  the 
first  there  must  be  a  smash.  That  he  always  expected  it,  and  only 
wonders  it  did  not  happen  before.  That  he  tMd  Flash  so,  b«t 
Flash  never  would  take  ndvice,  but,  on  the  contraty,  would  go  hia 
own  way  to  the  Bankruptcy  Court.  You  never  gave  Toady  credit 
fof  half'liiat  wisdom.  Ttm  thought  him  a  simple  sorted  feHow. 
Burt  there  is  no  knowing  what  sense  lurks  behind  a  simple  ^to^  ia 
these 'days  of  prophecy,  and  simpler  feHows  limn  Toady  will  mgme 
yon  that  they  oonld  have  "  told  you  so." 

In  fiict,  nothing  has  happened  lately,  or  is  Kkely  to  happen  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  from  an  elopement  up  to  a  revolution, — ^from  an 
improvement  tn  the  art  of  shipbuilding  down  to  a  paileitt  for  ohMren's 
echoes,  on  a  new  principle,  without  somebody  being  ready  to  ofaculttte» 
**  I  told  yon  so  !'^  It  may,  indeed,  strike  you  that  you  wcnre  not  tM 
so  till  nter  it  happened,  but  1^,  we  submit,  does  not  mdra  tii» 
least  diffismiee.  You  cannot  suppose  that  everybody  who  gives  fod 
the  assuranoe,  *^  I  tcM  you  so,"  is  given  to  mendaoious  fabrioa^oiw. 
jLt  Aat  rate  you  would  doubt  the  trathfniness  61  half  ^e  world,  and 
a  good  fiHoe  of  the  ot^er  half  besides.  If  you  think  that  yoa  had 
hosier  tmm  misanl^iTOpe  at  once,  take  to  -keeping  a  tnmpike  gate,  0t 
ikiat  yourself  up  somewhere.  It  woold  be  lAsolutely  painfel  to  bo 
destitute  ctf  reliaame  npon  eveiybody  who  sigrB,  "I'told  you  so.** 
Why,  if  you  do  not  fmy  ityoanelf  now  aQd%¥^  wliiift  wevetymndh 
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ioahtf  do  mt  jour  nearert  nmA  deoieft  frundfl  deal  in  tlie  assertuni'? 
I^oeff  not  tike  **wife  of  yxiar  bowMD,"  as  «cnitiineatel  people  ciUl  yovr 
''better  ludf?'*  Dees  sot  your  mott  intiBttte  frtend?  Do  not 
people,  of  whom  joa  way  tliat  ''tiieir  words  are  as  good  as  thoir 
vondfl,"  and  wiiom  joa  wouM  ^' trust  with  untold  goM  ?"  Hare  jou 
not  heard  those  wma  from  alnest  every  mouth,  and  can  70a  be  ao 
seeptical  as  not  to  Teoegniae  their  troth  P  If  yen  can,  we  give  you 
up.  We  wash  our  hands  of  you !  We  hare  done  wdth  you !  If  van 
oannot  befiere  en  those  terms,  yea  would  not  believe  though  a 
guinea  medium  were  to  introduce  you  to  the  spirit  of  your  grand- 
mother, and  the  old  lady,  at  the  request  of  said  medium, ''  knocked  " 
your  life  out  for  you. 

It  is  true  you  may  think  to  escape  from  the  conclusion  we  would 
lead  you  to,  as  to  the  exalted  spiritual  condition  of  everybody,  by 
remembering  that  these  prophecies  have  been  ex  pott  facto  ;  that,  in 
plain  English,  they  have  happened  after  the  fact  took  place.  It  may 
be  so,  but  what  of  that  ?  Surely  a  propheey  is  a  prophecy,  when- 
ever it  is  uttered.  Do  not  the  prophets  always  tell  you,  either  that 
they  did  tell  you  so  before,  or  tnat  they  could  have  told  you  ?  For 
shame !  Don't  indulge  in  such  quibbles  as  that.  Besides,  don't  you 
know,  as  well  as  we  do,  that  wise  men  are  prudent  as  well  as  wise  ? 
and  that  it  is  not  prudent  to  prophecy  in  the  orthodox  fashion,  be- 
cause, in  that  case,  the  prophet  would  be  without  honour  in  his  own 
counhy.  We  might  urge,  too,  that  true  wisdom  is  often  modest. 
It  does  not  like  to  dogmatise,  or  to  pretend  to  exclusive  foresight, 
and  that  is  another  reason  why  the  prophets  should  preserve  a  silence, 
tUl  you  know,  as  well  as  they  do,  and  not  seem  to  arrogate  a  superi- 
ority over  you.  In  addition  to  this,  you  should  consider  that  these 
prophecies,  whether  before  or  after  the  fact,  generally  relate  to  un- 
pleasant events,  the  foreknowledge  of  wliich  would  only  make  you 
uncomfortable ;  and,  instead  of  cavilling  at  the  seers,  you  ought  to  be 
much  obliged  to  them  for  the  sympathy  they  show  in  not  making 
you  miserable  before  your  time.  Kyou  are  "born  to  be  hanged," 
you  would  not  regard  the  man  with  any  good  feelings  who  foresha- 
dowed your  doom.  But  if  that  be  your  destiny,  depend  upon  it  there 
are  plenty  of  your  acquaintances  who  "know  it,'*  are  "certaia  of  it," 
have  "  always  expected  it,"  who  have  reserved  their  opinions  merely 
out  of  regard  for  you,  and  who  will  not  make  it  known  till  the  time 
comes  when  it  cannot  do  you  any  harm.  It  really  is  too  bad,  when 
such  wisdom  and  goodness  ore  united,  for  you  to  doubt,  and  sneer, 
and  suspect  whenever  you  hear  "  I  told  you  so." 

We  certainly  ought  to  think  it  a  high  privilege  to  live  in  a  pro- 
phetic age.  It  ought  to  afford  us  intense  gratification.  It  is  true 
enough  that  the  insight  we  have  into  the  future  does  not  enable  us 
to  remedy  or  prevent  many  evils ;  but,  as  what  is  written  in  the  Book 
of  Pate  must  be  accomplished,  whether  we  know  it  or  not,  that  is 
not  to  be  en>ected.  At  least,  however,  we  may  learn  to  bear  what 
happens  by  oeing  prepared  for  its  coming ;  and  so  this  i^e  ought  to 
be  the  age  of  resignation,  as  weD  as  of  prophecy.  **It  is  not,"  you 
say.  ''Kiere  is  as  much  grumbling  as  ever  when  anything  goes 
wrong.**  Perhaps  there  is ;  because  the  ii^ht  dawns  on  us  at  last, 
and  shows  ns  tnat  each  man  knows  what  is  in  store  for  somebody 
else,  but  is  profoundly  ignorant  of  what  is  comii^to  himsdf^  and  w 
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80  occupied  in  telling  your  fortune,  tbit  lie  has  no  leisure  to  tell  hia 
own.  People  are  like  the  fortune-teller,  who  told  a  girl  where  a  lost 
ring  was  to  be  found,  haying  hidden  it  herself  first,  but  could  not  tell 
that  she  would  be  sent  to  gaol  for  the  imposition.  That's  how  it  is, 
we  suppose.  There  is  always  something  wron£;.  The  lights  we 
cany,  like  lanterns  in  the  dark,  are  more  Yisible  to  anybody  than 
those  who  hold  them,  and  when  a  prophet  has  a  fall,  his  own  experi* 
ence  should  lead  him  to  expect  that  some  one  will  say — '^  I  knew  it  T' 
"  I  always  expected  it !"  "  I  was  sure  it  would  come  to  that !"  "  I 
told  you  so ! 


A.  SOUTH-AMEBIOAN  MAIDEN  TO  HBE  LOVBE. 

The  surf  ia  beating  on  the  bar, 

The  hidden  rocks  leaound 
With  the  loud  billow's  angry  war, 

And  wayes  that  foam  around. 

Sweeps  on  the  shore,  the  curling  swell, 

The  wind's  tumultuous  rave ; 
And  wilt  thou  bid  the  shore  iSHrewell, 

And  dare  to  stem  that  ware  ? 

Why  wilt  thou  try  the  maddened  sea  ? 

Has  then  that  rocky  iide 
Allurements  sweeter  yet  for  thee 

Than  thy  loved  maiden's  smile } 

I  fear  for  thee,  my  lover  true, 

I  fear  yon  angry  tide — 
Launch  not  to-day  thy  light  canoe, 

Nor  leave  thy  maiden's  side.  K.  W. 


GIUDETTA—A  EOMAN  TALE. 

Oki  of  my  youii|;  friends,  a  talented  artist,  had  become  inspired  with 
a  profound  sentiment  of  attachment  to  a  young  peasant  girl  of 
Albano,  named  Giudetta,  who  came  sometimes  to  ICome  to  offer  her 
classic  head  as  a  model  to  the  pencils  of  our  most  skilful  painterB. 
The  ingenuous  grace  of  this  child  of  the  mountains,  the  beautifiil 
and  candid  expression  of  her  features,  had  rendered  her  the  object 
of  a  species  of  worship  among  our  artists,  which  the  admirable 
reserve  of  her  conduct  in  her  station  in  life  wholly  justified. 

Prom  the  very  day  that  ^7  friend  A appeared  to  take  a 

pleasure  in  seeine  her,  Giudetta  left  Bome  no  more;  Albano,  its 
fine  lake,  its  delightful  scenes,  were  exchanged  for  a  small  and  obscure 
chamber  which  she  occupied  in  the  Transtevere  with  the  wife  of  a 
poor  artisan,  whose  children  she  took  care  of. 
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Pretexts  were  never  wanting  for  her  to  make  frequent  yisitB  to 

the  studio  of  her  helh  Inglese.    One  day  I  found  her  there,  A 

was  seated  gravely  before  his  easel,  pencil  and  palette  in  hand; 
Oiudetta,  crouched  at  his  feet  like  a  spaniel  at  those  of  his  master^ 
watched  his  every  look  with  intensity  of  interest,  now  listening  with 
suspended  breath  to  his  every  word,  then  rising  with  a  bound  to 
place  herself  opposite  to  him,  contemplated  him  with  delight,  and 
threw  herself  on  nis  neck  in  fits  of  convulsiye  laughter,  wholly  lost 
to  all  reflection  of  disguising  from  me  her  mad  affection. 

To  show  thus  to  me  her  happiness — ^to  me — I  who  had  loved  aa 
madlv,  who  saw  m3rself  in  Giudetta,  and  to  whom  the  sight  made 
my  mtal  isolation  more  crueUv  felt !  '*  Alone,  alone !  I  again  said 
to  myself,  as  when  in  St.  Peter  s,  alone  in  the  world,  without  a  heart 
to  respond  to  mine! "  My  eyes  became  dim,  I  felt  the  muscles  of 
my  chest  begin  to  swell — I  hurried  out.  Who  would  have  told  me 
then,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  justice ! 

For  several  months  the  happiness  of  the  young  Albanese  was 
without  a  cloud ;  but  jealousy,  that  bane  to  human  felicity,  came  at 
length  to  blight  it.     Doubts,  cruel  doubts  were  awakened  in  the 

mind  of  A< upon  the  fidelity  of  Giudetta ;  firom  that  moment 

he  closed  his  door  upon  her  and  obstinately  refused  to  see  her. 
Giudetta,  struck  with  a  mortal  blow  by  this  sudden  rupture,  gave 
herself  up  to  the  most  abject  despair.      In  the  hope  of  meeting 

A ,  sne  would  sometimes  wait  for  him  on  the  promenade  of 

Zinda,  from  rise  to  set  of  sun ;  she  refused  all  consolation,  and  be- 
came in  her  manner  and  lane;uage  more  gloomy  and  abrupt.  I  had 
already  uselessly  endeavoured  to  soothe  her  mind ;  whenever  I  met 
her,  her  mounuul  countenance,  heretofore  so  radiant  with  lo^e  and 
beaulr,  bowed  down  and  bathed  in  tears,  filled  me  with  grief,  and 
I  could  only  turn  away  my  eyes  and  retire,  with  a  sigh  of  compas- 
sion. One  day,  however,  I  met  her  walking  with  extraordinary 
agitation  near  the  banks  ot  the  Tiber,  on  an  elevated  precipice  called 
Poussin's  Walk. 

"Well,  Giudetta!  where  are  you  going?"  No  answer  was  re- 
turned. "  You  will  not  answer  me  ?*'  Still  she  repUed  not.  "  Ab 
I  live  you  shall  go  no  further,  I  foresee  you  are  about  some  act  of 
rashness." 

"  Ah !  do  you  not  know  that  he  will  see  me  no  more — ^that  he  no 
longer  loves  me — ^that  he  believes  I  deceive  him  ?  Can  I  live  after 
that?    No,  I  fi;o  to  drown  myself!" 

Upon  thia  she  uttered  the  most  heart-rending  cries.  I  saw  her 
cast  nerself  upon  the  earth,  writhing  with  anguish,  and  uttering 
imprecations  against  the  vile  authors  of  her  misfortunes,  till,  whan 
worn  out  with  sufferiiu;,  I  besought  her,  on  my  knees,  to  promise 
me  that  she  would  subonie  her  agony,  and  become  tranquil  until  the 
next  day,  engaging  myself  solemnly  to  make  a  last  attempt  on  her 
behalf  with  the  inflexible  A . 

"  Listen,  then,  my  poor  Giudetta,  I  will  see  him  this  night ;  I 
win  tell  him  all  that  your  unfortunate  .passion  and  the  pity  which 
it  inspires  me  with  can  suggest  to  obtain  his  forgiveness.  Gome, 
Giudetta,  to-morrow  morning  to  my  lodgings,  I  will  then  let  you 
know  the  result  of  my  endeavours,  and  what  it  is  necessary  you 
should  do  to  regain  his  final  confidence.    Should  I  not  succeed,  as 
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ihere  will  tken  be  dfeehudlv  notkinr  better  ftr  ym  to  d» — tiie 
Xiber  is  stai  there." 

'*  Oh!  SigBor,  jom.  are  kmd,  I  will  4.0  whit  ywi  m{iiue ;^  and  a 
TBif  ei  hc^,  illnmiaed  like  the  ligbtasng's  iuh  ner  moumM  ^mb— * 
in  thAt  nunaent  I  would  hare  given  worlds  to  h«re  restored  kappineai 
to  her  writhing  heart,  to  have  been  the  object  of  an  aiection  deep, 
o'erwhelming  as  I  had  felt  and  understood  ao  painfully,  audi  aa  aleoe 
ecndd  suffice  to  me,  such  aa  I  might  never  meet,  to  gire  again  aa 
wildly  back. 

Tiurt  evening  in  effeet,  I  took  A* aaidb ;    I  related  to  him  tiie 

agonizing  scene  I  had  witaessed,  entreating  him  to  grant  the  u»* 
ilDrtiinaite  creatmre  an  interview  which  alone  could  save  her.  **Seek," 
said  I,  *'  some  more  efficient  and  eorrect  information ;  I  will  wager 
mj  righft  hand,  my  existence,  you  are  now  making  her  the  vieram 
eiiber  of  error  or  designing  villany.  Besides,  if  aU  my  arguments 
are  unavailing,"  and  I  looked  at  him  sarcastically,  "aa  an  aitist^  I 
can  assure  you  that  her  despair  ia  the  most  admirable  effect  you  ever 
beheld  and  (me  of  the  most  dramatic  things  imaginaUe;  take  a 
ricetoh  of  her,  if  only  as  an  object  of  art." 

*^  Come,  come,  you  plead  so  well,"  he  r^»lied,  with  a  warmth  iiial 
he  nevm*  evineed  but  when  the  interest  of  his  art  waa  conoemed, 
^tliat  I  yi^d — I  will  see  in  two  hours  hence  some  one  who  can  throw 
the  dearest  Hght  upon  this  ridieidous  afiur.  If  the  key  is  not  in  n^ 
doer,  it  will  be  a  sign  that  my  suaf)icions  are  well-grounded,  then,  1 
beg  you  nevser  more  to  mention  the  matter.  Now  let  ub  apeak  of 
sonelhing  else;  how  do  yon  like  my  new  studio P* 

^  Inoomparably  better  than  the  old  one,  but  the  view  ia  not  ao  fine 
fimoi  tiie  window;  in  your  place,  I  should  have  kept  the  gvret,  wese 
it  only  to  see  the  Cross  of  St  Peter's  aood  tiM  Tomb  of  Adrian." 

*^  Oh !  tbere  you  are  again  in  the  clouda ;  bj-tke-bye,  talldag  of 
^ovds,  let  me  light  my  cigar.  Well,  now  I'm  off  to  make  those  in- 
qnirieB.  Grood  efvennvg;  teU  jova  protegee,"  sMdhe,  wH^  a  lode  at 
searching  and  peculiar  cast,  "  of  my  final  resolution.  I  am  ouiioua 
to  see  who  is  i^  dupe."  The  next  morning  Gindetta  came  very 
early  to  my  lodghags :  I  was  ^et  adeep^  she  waa  at  first  afinaid  to 
kiterrupt  my  r^oee;  but,  boiling  wi^  impatiCTice,  f^e  aeiaeda 
guitar,  and  strucK  three  chords  which  awoke  me.  On  tumiag  ronasd 
ia  my  bed,  I  perceived  her  standiag  near  my  pIBow,  overeome  with 
emotion.  Heavens  !  How  beautiful  she  loolied!  Hopebamed  iqMBi 
her  ravishing  face,  through  the  brown  tinge  of  her  compleraon  I  mm 
her  impassicmed  bluah ;  she  trembled  in  every  limb. 

^  Well,  Giudetto,  I  think  and  hope  he  will  receive  yon ;  if  tbelECf 
a  in  his  door,  it  ia  a  teken  l^iat  he  foigives  yon ;  if  he  ia  woathf  «f 
aneh  love  he  will^  and — " 

Th*^  poor  ^iii  inteirnpted  me  with  a  ery  of  icy,  tiunw  heisalf  npem 
ttj  «and,  kisaed  ft  with  tranapcvt^  sighed  deeply,  aobbed,  and  |ire^ 
cipitated  herself  out  of  my  room,  bestowiog  upon  me,  by  vaf  af 
thamln,  a  smile  ao  exquisctaly  awaat  in  its  expression  tfaatit  aeemed 
4e  illumine  my  fwy  beiag  witii  its  eniAantment.  9om0  homa  after 
I  had  risen  A^-«—  entenwd  my  room,  and  in  a  cdd,  grare  tons  «f 
^eice,  eaid  Id  me  **  Tou  are  right,  I  haae  diacoaeied  my  emr;  btib 
why  i«  afaO'not^oaie  ^len  ?    I  amraited  her." 

''What,  not  eoaM?    W^,  abe  laft  here tfaia  momiag,  tiatf 
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witk  tb«  hope  I  had  given  her.  She  must  hvre  boeft  nfe  your  plafi^ 
five  minutes'  afterwards." 

'^I  have  not  eeen  heir;  and,  n^yertheless.  I  left  the  key  in  my 
door." 

'^  Good  God!  I  forgot  to  tell  her  that  you  had  chauged  your  studio. 
Sh^  nuufit  have  gone  to  your  rooma  on  the  fourth  Bttory,  not  knowu^ 
that  you  were  on  the  first.    Away !  let  us  run  !*' 

We  ri^hed  to  the  upper  story  of  A 'a  house.    The  door  of  the 

xoona  was  locked;  in  the  paad.  waa  deeply  fixed  the  silver  tpada 

which  Qiudetta  wore  in  her  hair^  and  which  A recognised  with 

horror ;  it  waa  the  one  be  had  presented  to  her.  We  ran  to  the 
Transtevere — she  was  not  there ;  to  her  own  lodgiing — neither  was 
aha  there ;  to  the  Tiber ;  to  Pouasin'a  Walk  i  we  imjuired  of  every 
fersoa  whoon  we  met — ^no  one  had  seen  her.  At  length  we  heard 
vKMcea  in  violeixt  altereatioa.  .  .  .  We  reached  the  s|^t  whence 
the  noise  proceeded.  .  .  .  Two  herdsmen  were  fighting  for  the 
white  /asusoleito  of  Ouidatta,.  which  the  unhappy  Albanese  had  toni 
from  her  head  and  cast  on  the  ground  before  precipitating  henelf  into 
the  rolling  Tiber. 
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I?  ia  a  praitty  general  notion  that  there  ia  only  one  world.  Peog^le 
who  write  about  life,  speak  of  ^the  great  world.*'  There  has  been 
a  novel  nutlished  latdy,  called  *' The  Wide  Wide  W;orhl."  That 
ide^.of  the  onenesa  of  the  world  may  be  all  very  well  in  a  scientific 

Kint  of  view>  and  so Jiur  aa  the  xnateriala  of  nature  are  concerned- 
that  senae  we  suppose  it  ia  an  uiuveraey  though  even  philosophers 
chop  the  imit  up  into  bits^  and  christen  the  fragments  ''  the  mineral 
wodd,"  ''the  vegetaUe  world,"  and  ''  the  anii^  world,"  as  though 
there  were  not  one  world,  but  three  or  more  worlda^  But,  however 
that  ma^  be,  we  are  certain  that  the  unitarian  hypothesie.  in  the 
world  01  mind  is  a  mistake.  There  are  plenty  of  worlds — ^more  than 
we  should  like  to  take  the  trouble  to  count,  probably  as  nuvaiy  9» 
there  ava  men*  As  to  their  being  "  Wide  Wide  Worlds^"  that  ia  ft 
perfect  delusion, — most  of  them  there  ia  not  roon\  enough  to  swing 
A  cat  in.  They  are  just  vdde  enough  for  the  minds  that  live  in  them, 
4ad  those  who  know  how  large  the  minda  of  most  of  their  friends 
4re,  will  be  able  to  tell  how  wide  that  ia.  It  ia  very  lucky  for  mQfi»t 
Jolka  that  the  worlda  are  not  wider  tlum  they  we,  for  if  they  were, 
aoiae  peoplo  we  know  would  lose  their  way,  and  never  find  it  again. 
Those  who  cannot  see  the  leng^i  of  their  noses,  don't  want  a  wide 
wodd  to  live  in.  It  would  be  a  positive  nuisance,  if  not  an  actual 
danger,  to  them.  The^jr  would  go  poking  about  all  their  Uves^  wi^hr 
out  fiqdiQg  anythuE^.  Thtj  would  reali^  aU  the  honor  of  that 
deaialate  plaGe,  which  the  Bosa  Motildaa  of  the  Minerva  pr^ae 
acbool  have  aiade  oo  exdusivdy  their  own,  about  being  ^cajst  i^>oq: 
the  wide  wcndd-"  Bce«4ful  wm,  that.  We  don't  want  any  wide 
wodda  to  be  caat  upon.    S^end  upon  it^fieirmoBGk.  of  ^a»  it  ia  better 
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that  the  world  we  live  in,  whichever  it  is,  should  be  narrow ;  say  as 
narrow  as  a  cottn. 

Perhaps  you  may  dissent  from  this ;  or,  at  least,  be  slow  to  believe 
it.  Well,  that  is  only  to  be  expected.  We  must  make  some  allow- 
ance for  the  power  of  education  and  the  force  of  prejudices.  You 
have  been,  no  doubt,  told  that  /Atf  world  was  all  before  you ;  and  have 
read  about  the  Ocean  of  Life,  and  have  not  formed  any  very  correct 
ideas  of  mental  geography.  We  must  open  your  eyes  a  little — give 
you  a  compass  to  steer  by,  and  furnish  you  with  enough  information 
to  mark  your  own  place  upon  the  chart  of  life.  By-and-bye,  you  will 
begin  to  see  more  clearly,  and  to  the  end  that  you  may,  let  us  intro- 
duce you  to  a  few  of  the  worlds  in  which  others  live.  Take  first, 
the  Fashionable  World.  Of  course  we  have  not  any  veiy  clear 
notion  of  what  your  conception  of  the  world  is ;  but,  if  you  will 
allow  us,  we  will  assume  that  you  do  not  belong  to  the  fashionable 
world.  In  that  respect,  then,  the  Honourable  Miss  Satinette,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Lord  and  Lady  Eitz  Velvet,  who  has  just  come 
out,  differs  from  you.  She  is  in  the  very  centre  of  it,  and  what  do 
you  think  makes  up  her  picture  of  the  world.  It  is  made  up  of  the 
court,  the  opera,  Almacks',  evening  parties,  Hyde-park  and 
Kensingten-gardens — ^with  a  sketeh  of  Paris — a  glimpse  at  Bome, 
and  a  glance  of  Baden-Baden,  somewhere  a  little  in  the  back  ground. 
A  fine  world  hers  is,  you  may  take  our  word  for  it ;  a  very  brilliant 
world,  indeed!  There  are  plenty  of  damasks  and  tissues,  and 
tapestries,  and  gold,  and  jewels,  and  splendid  carriages  and  prancine 
horses,  and  big-calved  footmen,  and  delightful  faces  in  it ;  but  I 
suppose  it  does  not  quite  come  up  to  your  impression  of  the  world, 
does  it  ?  It  is  not  exactly  the  "  Wide  Wide  World."  It  does  not 
take  in  us,  you  know,  and  surely  we  count  for  something  in  the 
world.  It  is  the  world  of  high  names  and  fine  things.  Its  "  leading 
journal"  is  the  Court  Circular,  in  which  you  and  I  don't  figure.  Ite 
centre  is  Belgravia.  Its  denizens  know  nothing  of  Hackney,  or 
Homerton,  or  Holloway,  or  any  such  outlandish  places.  Thev  maj 
know  something  about  Patagonia,  or  Terra  del  t^iego,  but  that  la 
quite  another  anair,  a  matter  of  geography,  as  you  are  aware ;  but 
tne  "holes  "  we  live  in,  they  are  utterly  io;norant  of;  or,  at  least, 
have  only  a  notion  of  them,  as  dim,  out-of-the-way,  far-off  oriental 
localities.  But  the  Honourable  Miss  Satinette*s  world  is  a  world 
for  all  that,  and  a  rather  important  world,  teo ;  and  the  little  share 
you  have  in  it,  as  she  has  in  yours,  ought  to  convince  you  that  there 
are  more  worlds  than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy. 

''Extremes  meet "  is  an  old  saying,  and  we  have  simcient  respect 
for  it  to  make  it  tnie  on  the  present  occasion.  We  wiU  take  ap^ep 
at  another  world,  at  the  very  furthest  extremity  of  space.  TherOy. 
you  see,  rumbline  along,  is  a  small  vehicle,  half  cart,  hair  truck ;  with, 
if  that  be  possible,  a  snudl  touch  of  the  hand-barrow.  There  is  a 
donkey  between  the  shafts,  drawing  a  miscellaneous  heap  of  con* 
tribuhons  from  the  vegetable  world.  There  is  a  specimen  of  the 
animal  world  walking  alongside  it,  called  a  costermonger.  He  has  a 
fristian  jacket,  corduroy  trowsers,  and  a  bat  of  no  particular  fiishion 
or  material,  so  far  as  you  can  see,  and  a  short  pipe.  Now,  suppose 
you  were  to  tell  Bill  Stumps,  who  lives  in  Duck-lane,  of  the  world  in 
which  the  Honourable  Miss  Satinette  moves ;  do  you  think  he  would 
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recognize  it  as  Am  world?  He  knows  "Covin  Gteding,'*  which 
probably  Miss  Satinette  knows  too ;  for  she  may  send  or  go  there 
for  hojtqueUf  but  Bill  Stumps  does  not  go  for  bouquets.  He  does 
not  know  anything  about  them — "  leastways,  not  by  sich  a  name  " — 
as  he  will  tell  you  if  you  ask  him.  He  snows  about  "  taters  and 
greens,"  which  Miss  Satinette  is  profoundly  ignorant  of,  except  in 
their  culinary  state,  and  he  can  tell  you  that  '*  carrots  is  riz,"  and 
that  "  turnips  is  not  worth  carrying,"  but  as  to  houqueUy  ask  Bill 
Stumps'  donkey,  for  one  knows  just  as  much  as  the  other.  If  you 
were  to  go  down  to  Duck-lane — of  which,'perhaps,  you  know  as  little 
as  Miss  Satinette  does  of  Hackney,  proving  that  Bill  Stumps' 
world  is  no  more  yours  than  it  is  hers,  for  that  matter — and  ask 
Mrs.  Stumps  what  she  thinks  about  the  world,  you  will  find  some 
more  room  for  thought.  She  thinks  Bill's  truck  is  a  carriage — 
"leastwise  as  much  of  a  carriage  as  she  wants.  They  go  down  to 
the  forrist  on  it  on  a  Sunday  sometimes."  She  has  not  any  better 
notion  of  the  opera  than  the  concert  at  the  Costermonger's  Arms. 
She  pricks  up  her  ears  when  you  mention  Almacks',  because  "her 
Bfll ''  calls  gin  "  max,"  and  Mrs.  Stump,  likes  a  drop  of  that  herself^ 
but  when  it  is  explained  to  her,  her  powers  of  comparison  go  no 
higher  than  a  threepenny  '*  hop  "  there  is  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Duck-lane,  and  her  patronage  of  the  drama  ia 
bounded  by  the  "penny  gaff"  which  the  parish  authorities  are 
trying  to  "put  down."  That  is  the  world  of  Bill  Stumps;  the 
antipodes  of  the  Fashionable  world.  It  is  the  vulgar  world,  and 
"not  a  bad  sort  of  world  in  its  way,  nayther,"  Bill  remarks,  what* 
ever  you  may  think  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

"Middle  courses  are  best,"  so  the  sages  assure  us.  So  let  us 
take  a  middle  course ;  not  so  high  as  the  flEishionable  world  on  the 
one  hand,  or  so  low  as  the  vulgar  world  on  the  other.  Suppose 
we  try  the  Commercial  World.  There  is  Mr.  Stock,  he  is  an  emment 
member  of  it ;  what  does  he  say  of  the  world.  His  world  is  the 
exchange.  His  events  a  rise  ana  fall  in  the  funds,  or  the  prices  of 
shares.  His  heau  ideal  of  goodness,  a  man  who  always  comes  to  the 
scratch  on  settling  day.  His  conception  of  the  devil  somehow 
intertwined  with  a  "  lame  duck,"  a  fellow  who  does  not  "  cash  up  " 
when  the  time  comes.  His  felici^,  a  large  balance  at  the  bankers.  If 
you  speak  to  Mr.  Stock  he  can  tell  you  how  the  Three  per  Cents,  are  ; 
he  is  on  intimate  terms  with  the  Three  per  Cents.  So  he  is  with 
Bank  Stock,  and  East  India  Stock,  and  South  Sea  and  Consolidated 
Annuities.  They  are  his  landmarks,  his  bosom  firiends ;  the  creatures 
of  his  dreams ;  the  realities  of  his  waking  hours.  In  that  world — 
hi9  world— Mr.  Stock  is  wise,  nrofoundly  wise.  Out  of  that  world, 
if  you  can  get  him  out  of  it,  ne  is  nobody.  He  does  not  know — 
perhaps  he  may  tell  you — ^who  invented  the  steam-engine,  and  what 
IS  more  he  doesn't  care.  It  doesn't  matter  whether  bipolarity  is  any 
more  true  of  metals  than  of  the  Polar  bear.  He  thinks  Lord  Byron 
did  write  poetry — Paradise  Lost,  he  believes,  but  he  does  not  bother 
his  head  about  such  matters.  What  he  wants  to  know  is,  whether 
it  will  be  wise  to  Bull  or  Bear  the  market.  If  you  can  tell  him 
anything  about  that,  he  will  have  a  real  respect  for  you.  If  you 
can't,  why  he  would  sooner  talk  to  Bothschild  than  Faraday ;  and 
as  for  Tennyson — ^why  Tennyson  may  be  all  very  well|  but  the  City 
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«xticle  is  reading  enou^  for  him,  or  asij  other  sensiUe  mail,  ha  should 
think.  Still  youmust  nottum  up  your  nose  at  Mr.  Stock's  wodd.  It 
is  a  lar^  w«rld  as  worlds  go,  and  a  retpeciable  world  too»  and  it  may  be 
you  and  I  would  have  as  much  difficulty  in  getting  into  it  as  into  the 
PashioBAble  World  we  were  talking  about  awhile  ago.  If  we  have  not 
the  keys  of  money  or  birth,  the  doors  of  those  two  worlds  are  locked 
4igain8t  us.  As  for  Bill  Stumps'  world,  that  is  always  open.  We 
suppose  because  it  is  not  worth  locking  up. 

It  is  quite  another  world  that  that  tall  old  gentleman  with  a  Une 
frock  coat  and  a  black  stock,  and  a  silver^headed  bamboo  cane,  with 
leather  tassclls,  lives  in — Captain  Stirrup,  who  was  in  one  of  the 
heavy  Dragoon  regiments  in  tne  Peninsula.  He  lives  in  the  World  of 
Memory,  but  that  we  are  a&aid  is  rather  an  indefinite  term,  lor 
memory,  if  we  judge  rightly,  must  have  a  good  many  worlds  all  to 
itself.  Whatever  subject  you  speak  to  the  Captain  upon,  he  will  be 
certain  to  tack  off  into  that  world  of  memory  of  his.  "  CHmI  sir  i " 
the  veteran  will  say — drawing  up  his  spare  figure  and  sticking  out  his 
hreast,  padded  till  he  looks  like  a  pouter  pieeon — "  Gad  sir — ^that 

futs  me  in  mind  of  what  Picton  said  at  Badajoz ;"  or,  ^  'Pon  ngr 
onour  I  never  heard  such  a  thing,  exeept  once,  when  we  were  at 
ToExes  Yedras ; "  or/'  That 's  just  what  Broadsword  of  ours  told  me 
the  morning  of  Quatre  Bras.'*  No  matter  what  you  talk  about  to 
Captain  Stirrttp,  it  brings  to  his  mind  something  that  was  said  or  done 
nearly  half  a  century  ago.  Something  that  took  place  in  hU  world, 
«nd  Kurely  the  brave  old  fellow  has  as  much  a  right  to  a  world  of  his 
own  as  you  or  I  have.  I  would  rather  hear  him  fight  his  battles  over 
again,  and  so  woiUd  Bill  Stumns^  too,  I'll  bet  a  wager,  than  I  would 
hear  Stock's  discourses  on  the  nuctuationsof  the  market,  or  read  the 
4Mcount  which  the  Honourable  Miss  Satinette  sent  to  her  "  dearest 
fiiend,"  Miss  Angelina  Cactus,  of  the  last  flower  show — ^no,  we 
heg  pardon^  horticmtural  fete,  we  believe  that  is  the  proper  testa-— 
nt  Chiswick. 

We  called  the  other  day  in  the  Middle  Temple,  at  the  chambeis 
of  our  old  schoolfellow  Wigsby.  Jack  Wiffsby,  at  school,  was  as 
fine  a  fellow  as  most  boys.  Jack's  world  tnen  was  the  school-bay 
world,  and  he  cut  a  tolerable  figure  in  it.  A  fine  fellow  was  Jack — 
ready  to  fight  any  boy  of  his  sise,  (ht  to  do  anything  he  was  likely 
to  get  a  thrashing  for.  Well,  how  the  world  changes.  Jack  ia  a 
lawyer  now,  and  expects  a  silk  gown  before  long.  We  don't  think 
Jadi:  can  be  much  older  than  we  are,  but  heavens !  what  a  scarecrow 
lie  is.  His  thin  &ce  puts  us  in  mind  of  a  dirty  sheet  of  brown 
paper,  where  that  ola  miscreant,  Time,  has  been  scrawling  his 
records  in  wrinkles,  and  his  pepper-and-salt  head  looks  as  thou^ 
the  law-staticmer  had  been  emptying  his  pounce-box  over  it.  But 
needle  grow  old  very  soon  in  Jack's  world,  particularly  when  ili^ 
uve  so  entirely  in  it  as  Jack  does.  There  is  certainly  nothing  like 
the  professionfll  worid  for  ageing  a  man  soon ;  and  it  ia  just  as  dif- 
ficult to  get  Jack  out  of  his  wond  as  Stocks  or  Stirrup  out  of  theirs. 
Has  Jack  seen  the  paper  ?  Yea,  Jack  savs  he  has  seen  it,  and  he 
thinks  that  a  very  strange  decision  of  the  CSiief  Baron's,  in  the 
Sxchequer^  luid  he  hopes  it  will  not  become  a  precedents  Jack's 
notion  of  the  paper  is  of  that  part  headed  "  Courts  of  Law**'  Has 
JadL  seen  the  last  new  book?    Ye%  Jack  has.    In  fiwct  be  ws^ 
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TWiding  k  wkwi  we  iviaili  io,  aoui  he  prodnoes  a  eatf^bawid  Tidame  bj 
thai  le«mal  loMyer,  Tenure,  on  "  Oiit#tairidbg  Eitolm.*'  Has  Jadk 
keard  the  news  i  Yes,  he  h«A  heard  the  newe,  and  he  Ihinha  it  ie 
dieaiefiil — peiwlimlj  shaokefuL  "If  they  make  Quirk  Sdieifaov- 
General,"  sajv  Jack,  "k  will  disgiifit  the  whole  proftaakn."  Xou 
Biay  draw  a  badfper  if  you  only  know  how  and  3rour  tnate  Ues  that 
way ;  or  yoa  nay  draw  a  truck  if  you  ace  atnmg  enough,  and  feel 
the  necessity  of  getting  a  ]iykig  in  that  fashion;  or  a  portrait,  if  you 
hare  any  artistic  ability,  and  eaa  get  a  man  to  sit  still  for  a  suf- 
ficient time ;  but  you  can't  draw  Jack  out  of  his  wovld,  or  rather, 
bit  of  a  world — ^tlut  piece  ef  the  prolessional  worU,  to  wit,  called 
''  the  legal  world."  As  well  try  to  draw  Mr.  LMOcet  out  of  hss 
bit  of  the  profimioBal  world,  ealled  ''  The  Medical  World ;"  or,  and 
the  imposmbility  is  about  equal,  draw  a  cheque  whidi  wiU  be  hih 
novated,  on  a  banker  who  has  nasyd  of  your  assete. 

Let  US  take  a  peep  at  the  Political  World,  and  see  how  far  that 
reaches.  There  is  Tapewax,  for  exawrple.  Tapewax,  who  was  iaa  the 
Treasury  before  you  and  I  were  bom.  Tapewax,  who  is  a  maa  of 
ability — ^'uadoubted  ability** — ss  heairoi  knows  how  lasny  loida  of 
the  Treasury  haye  from  time  to  time  adsiitted.  Twpewix,  my  dear 
air,  had  seen  a  sreat  deal  of  life  before  those  Yenerable  and  respeo^ 
aUe  looking  gold  sped«eles  he  wears  beeame  necessary  to  hia^  aad 
has  by  their  aid  seen  a  gi^eat  deal  more  of  it  since.  If  TapewaK 
does  not  know  the  world,  who  does  P  Tapewax  thinks  he  ou^hfl  to 
know  it  by  tfaia  time,  and,  in  feet,  he  doe$  knew  it — ^tfaat  la,  kk 
world.  Tapewax  is  a  a  b^  of  political  meaoonndum  bodi  and 
chronolofi[ical  reciMtl  fer  half  a  ceatury.  He  ean  teQ  you  who  came 
in  in  such  a  year  and  y^ho  went  out^  and  why  they  eame  in  and  why 
they  went  out»  and  what  combinations  were  made  and  wiiat  failed, 
and  what  measures  were  prepared,  and  which  were  lost,  and  how  it  was 
they  were  lost,  and  what  Lord  Plempotentiary  said  about  it.  Knaw 
the  world,  indeed — Traewatx  pushes  up  the  gold  lims  and  the  Brazilian 
febhlcB  off  the  top  of  his  nose  on  to  nis  foiahead,  aad  boka  at  yon 
out  of  his  naked  eyes  as  he  telk  you  that  he  does  knew  it.  If  yon 
want  to  know  anything  about  the  worid,  go  to  Tapewax.  Put  cr 
j^eaent,  it's  aD  the  sane  to  him,  and.  the  fiitvxe  he  can  make  a  tola- 
nble  ^piesB  at.  If  he  don't  Ieuow  the  world,  after  oceupyix^  a 
responsible  and  eonfidential  poaition  in  it  fer  half  a  oentnry,  he 
ought.  But  take  Tapewax  out  of  his  worid  into  yourn  or  mane,  and 
the  well-informed  man  €i  his  world  becomes  ike  sehotdboy  of  oura. 
It  ia  of  no  use  talking  to  him  about  history,  eaoept  the  fautoiy  of 
parties.  The  only  reference  he  will  appreciate  to  art  is  to  the  art  of 
diplomacy.  His  literary  tendencies  are  bounded  by  returns,  de- 
apatches  and  blue  hookv.  If  yon  hmgh  at  Tapewax's  position  you 
will  be  in  error.  It  is,  we  dare  say,  a  great  deal  more  |>owerful  and 
influential  than  yours,  and  if  your  world  m  wider  than  his,  you  haye 
more  room  far  tnought  to  range  in  liian  a  good  many  of  your  neigh- 
bours. When  you  can  add  Tapewax's  world  to  yours,  and  g!9t  a 
clause  into  an  Act  of  Parliament,  as  well  aa  make  out  an  inyoice, 
you  may  be  able  to  laugh  at  Tapewax,  and  say  that  the  world  he 
xires  in  is  a  UMe  world.  TSQ.  then  i^ou  will  be  just  as  well  occupied 
trying  to  enlarge  your  own  boundanes. 

Omy  one  woria,  indeed!    Why,  they  are  so  plentiful,  that  we 
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reaOy  muflt  skip  througli  them  in  order  to  keep  our  ideas  within  the 
space  which  will  suit  the  IMIiigazine  World.  We  can  only  mention 
the  Manufacturing  World,  where  Mr.  Bales  lives,  and  calculates  cost 
and  prices,  and  speculates  upon  the  stocks  of  markets  from  one  year's 
end  to  another.  Or  the  Eacing  World,  where  Mr.  Turfieg  pitches  his 
tent,  and  thinks  no  wisdom  in  the  world  equal  to  a  kaowledge  of 
what  will  win  the  next  year's  Derby,  and  no  occupation  so  glorious 
and  useftil  as  taking  or  giving  the  odds.  Or  the  Literary  World, 
where  the  inhabitants  live  upon  ideas  either  grave  or  gay,  slow  or 
jGist,  ponderous  as  a  broad-wheel  waggon,  or  light  as  a  lunatic's  head. 
We  live  in  that  world,  of  course,  but  we  eon  get  out  of  it  now  and 
then,  which  is  more  tlum  we  can  say  for  our  friend  little  Moonbeam, 
who  hardly  ever  speculates  upon  anything  but  the  probable  effect  of 
his  Poetic  Whispers — and  very  faint  whispers  they  are,  we  may  tell  you 
in  confidence — ^upon  posterity.  Then  there  is  the  Geological  World, 
which  is  a  stratified  world,  where  old  Quartz  wanders  about  with  a 
hammer,  breakiag  off  little  chips  from  igneous  and  metamorphic 
and  other  rocks ;  and  the  Archaeological  World,  where  Dryasdust  re- 
sides in  the  midst  of  Boman  camps,  and  tesselated  pavements,  and 


other  worlds  enough  to  compose  a  legion. 

We  hone  by  this  time  you  are  convinced  it  is  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  tbere  is  only  one  world.  Such  a  supposition  is  only  fit 
for  Bedlam.  There  are  worlds  piled  upon  worlds,  and  worlds  within 
worlds,  and  worlds  hidden  by  otner  worlds.  In  fact,  quite  a  chaos  of 
worlds.  When  a  man  tells  you  he  is  "a  man  of  the  world,"  you  see 
it  is  necessary  to  ask  him  which  world,  and  if  you  would  be  on  good 
terms  with  him,  you  must  consider  his  world  as  the  world,  or  else  he 
win  look  upon  you  as  **  not  of  the  world."  You  must  make  acquaint- 
ance not  with  all  the  world,  but  with  all  the  worlds.  It  is  that  sort 
of  knowledge  which  makes  what  is  called  "  a  man  of  general  infor- 
mation," a  person  who  lives  in  many  worlds  a  little,  but  not  exdu- 
•ively  in  any  one  of  them.  The  only  way  to  "  get  along"  comfortably 
in  society,  which  is  only  an  aggregation  of  people  who  live  in  different 
worlds  of  their  own,  and  who  are  inaccessible  to  all  who  cannot  pass 
their  boundaries.  There,  we  think  that  is  wisdom  enough  for  one 
lesson  in  mental  geography ;  and,  having  performed  our  promise  so  far, 
by  giving  you  a  few  landmarks,  we  must  leave  you  to  make  your  own 
discoveries  of  other  worlds  which  people  live  in,  and  map  out  space 
for  yourself. 


NAMES  OP  LONDON  STEEBTS  AND  BUILDINGS. 

AniJS  Stbsst.  This  street  is,  in  old  records,  called  King  Adle  Street, 
from  King  Adelstan,  the  Saxon. 

AiiBEMABLB  Stbeet  is  named  from  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  who 
bought  the  Earl  of  Clarendon's  house,  which  stood  there. 

Aid  Gats,  i,e.  Old  Gatb,  was  one  of  the  four  original  gates  of  the 
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City,  being  mentioned  in  King  Edgar's  reign,  in  967.     The  late 
gate  was  buHt  in  1609. 

Aldbbhakbttrt  was  so  called  firom  the  mayor  and  aldermen  hold- 
ing their  berry,  or  court,  in  a  hall  which  formerly  stood  on  the  east 
doe  of  that  street,  till  the  New  Berry  Court,  or  Guildhall  that  now 
is,  was  finished. 

Atb-Mabia-Laiti  was  so  called,  in  the  Boman  Catholic  times, 
from  text-writers  and  bead-makers  who  dwelt  there. 

Babbicait  took  its  name  from  a  watch-tower  which  stood  there, 
and  was  destroyed  by  Henry  III.,  in  1267. 

Bbkitbt  Stbbbt,  Westminster,  so  called  from  Bennet  College, 
Cambridge,  to  whom  it  belongs. 

Bbbmokssst  Stbxxt  took  its  name  from  a  priory,  or  abbey  of 
St.  Sayiour,  called  Bermond's-eye,  founded  in  1081,  and  suppressed 
in  1639. 

BiBOHnr  liAinB  was  anciently  called  Birehover's  Lane,  from  its 
builder. 

BiSHOPsaATE  ia  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  some  bishop,  about 
the  year  1200.    It  was  rebuilt  in  1479  and  1735. 

Blaokwbll  Hall,  corruptly  so  called,  properly  Bakewell  Hall, 
formerly  belonged  to  the  ancient  family  of  the  Basings,  and  from 
thence  was  called  Basing's  Hall,  from  wnom  also  that  ward  takes  its 
name,  as  Coleman  Street  fi^m  Coleman,  and  Parringdon  Ward  from 
William  and  Nicholas  Farringdon,  theprincipal  owners  of  those 
places.  The  hall  was  called  BakeweU  Hall  from  Thomas  Bakewell, 
who  dwelt  in  this  house  in  the  thirty-sixth  Edward  HI.  Being 
burnt  in  1666,  it  was  rebuilt  in  1672,  by  Christ's  Hospital,  to  whom 
the  City  gaye  the  profits,  which  were  about  eleyen  hundred  pounds 
a  year. 

CAiTOiTBTrBT  HoTJSB  formerly  belonged  to  the  prior  and  canons  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  in  West  Smithfield. 

Chaitoe,  Old,  was  so  called  from  the  King's  Exchange  kept  there 
for  the  coinage  of  bullion,  sixth  Henry  III. 

Chabhtg  Cboss  was  so  called  from  a  cross  set  up  by  Edward  the 
Pirst,  in  memory  of  his  queen,  Eleanor,  on  the  spot  where  King 
Charles's  statue  now  standis.    Charing  was  then  a  yijlage. 

Chabteb  House,  or  more  properly  Chatbeitz,  (so  called  from  the 
monastery  which  stood  there,  and  was  dissolyed  by  Henry  YIU.) 
was  founded  and  endowed  at  the  sole  cost  of  Thomas  Sutton,  Esq., 
who  purohased  the  house  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  for  £13,000.  It 
was  opened  October,  1614.  The  estate  is  now  aboye  £6,000  per 
annum. 

Cheafside  deriyes  its  name  from  there  being  formerly  a  market 
held  there,  which,  in  Saxon,  is  a  cheap. 

Clbbkeitwell,  or  Clerk's  Well,  took  its  name  from  the  parish 
clerks  of  London,  who,  of  old,  used  to  assemble  there  eyery  year,  to 
play  some  large  history  of  the  Holy  Scripture. 

ULiiTOBn's  Ink  was  a  house  granted  by  Edward  the  Second  to 
the  family  of  the  Cliffords,  and  afterwards  leased,  and  then  sold  to 
the  students  of  the  law. 

CoyEKT,  i.e,,  Coixr^VT  Gabdest,  was  formerly  a  garden  belonging 
to  the  abbot  and  conyent  of  Westminster.  It  was  granted,  in  1652^ 
to  John,  Earl  of  Bedford. 


Oaxnti&QAVA  w«8  buftfe  Wfose  tlm  OvnmieBt,  atiid  took  ito  none 
from  the  cripples  who  used  to  beg  there.    It  w&b  reptired  m  1^8. 

&CT  HiovM  -wmspma  ky  Wittiaa  de  LudE,  Bish^  of  Sj,  1n»  ki» 
lomummiiky  in  1297. 

ExxiSB  Chajfos  nan  so  eaHed  from  the  honee  of  the  SaiAB  of 
Exeter,  which  stood  near  it. 

FsiroHVra  Svanrr  took  its  name  from  a  fmnj,  or  mo«rMh 
ground,  so  made  by  a  rtream  (called  Longboam)  that  formeriy 
pMMd  iSnwigb  it 

FiirsBUBY  was  formerly  called  Feniburj  fer  the  same  reason. 

FI.SCT  Dtkb,  or  ditoh,  was  formerly  oaUed  the  Biver,  or  Fleet, 
being  navigable  as  fi&r  as  Holbom  Bridge. 

GiaBRAAr>'B  Hiox,  ptoperly  callod  Gissor's  Hall,  took  its  nasne 
from  John  Gisors,  mayor  of  London,  who  in  1245  was  owner  of  it, 
and  in  whose  family  it  continued  till  1886. 

CH0O9«£A3r'B  Fmos  wrae,  m  Stow's  time,  the  fieM  and  ftnn  of 
one  Gk>odman. 

Obaoschttboh  BvRiBi*,  formerty  Ghrass  Church  Btxeet,  was  so 
called  from  grass  or  kei4»  sold  there.  

Ghat's  Ikk  was  a  hmaise  belonging  to  the  Grays  of  WHton,  who 
MNnded  there  from  1815  till  ^e  reign  of  Edward  HI.,  when  they 
demised  it  to  the  students  of  the  law. 

HoxAOEK  was  formerly  a  village,  eidled  Old  Bom,  or  Hill  Bom, 
from  a  stream  which  broke  out  near  the  place  where  the  bars  now 
staiDd,  asid  ran  down  the  street  to  Old  Bourn  Bridge,  and  so  into  the 
liver  of  Meet,  now  Fleet  Ditch.  This  was  long  ago  stopped  up  at 
the  head,  and  in  dther  places.     Holbom  was  first  paved  in  1535. 

Hoitnd's  Bivch  was  formerly  the  City  Ditch,  and,  when  open, 
was  frequently  filled  with  filth,  as  dead  dogs,  &c. ;  whence  its  name 
derives. 

Langboubk  (or  Long  Stream)  was  a  great  stream,  breaking  out 
of  the  ground  in  Fenchurch  Street,  which  ran  swiftly  west,  across 
Grass  Church  Street,  and  down  Lombard  Skeet,  to  the  west  end  of 
St.  Mary  Woolnoth's  Church,  and  then  turning  south,  down  Share- 
bom  Lane  (so  styled  from  sharing  or  dividing),  ran  in  several  rills  to 
the  Thames.  It  has  been  long  stepped  up  at  the  head,  and  the  rest 
of  it  filled  up  and  paved  over. 

Likcolk's  Jjfn  was  so  caUed  from  being  the  Inn,  or  town  house 
of  Hemry  Lacey,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  Constable  of  Chester,  Ac.,  who 
died  there  in  1810. 

LoKBASD  Stbbet  took  its  name  from  the  Lombards  and  other 
foreign  merchants,  who  assembled  there  twice  every  day,  before  the 
Imil&rg  of  the  Boyad  Exchange. 

LoKO  AcEE,  in  1552,  was  a  field,  and  went  by  the  name  of  the 
Stfvmi  Acres. 

Maxk  Laite  was  origmiAy  Mart  Lane,  being  a  public  mart. 

New  Isjx,  was  so  called  to  distinguish  it  £n>m  the  Old  Inn,  be^ 
lomgmg  to  the  society  in  Sea  Coal  Lane,  near  Fleet  Street. 

Patib  Nosifsb  Bow  was  so  called  from  the  Stationers,  or  text 
writers,  who  dwelt  there,  and  wrote  and  sold  all  sort  of  books  then 
in  use,  viz : — ^A.  B.  C,  with  1^  Pafeer  Noster,  Ave,  Greed,  Graces, 
ibc.  There  dwelt  also  tumen  <f(  beads,  and  they  were  called  Pater 
Noster  makers. 
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FiOGJLDiLLY  was  BO  caJled  from  Piccadillos,  i,e.  the  stiff  collars^ 
or  bands,  formerly  worn,  hj  Which  a  tailor  got  an  estate,  and  built 
the  first  house  there. 

Pbiyt  G-ABDEys,  was  so  called,  because  it  was  appropriated  to  the 
Sang'fl  pnytsbe  use  ^wMe  he  resided  at  Whiteftiall. 

RooB  LA.7re  was  so  'cMed  from  a  rood  placed  there  in  St.  Mary's 
OlMrrdiy«rd,  wh^  l^e  OM  Church  was  rebuilding,  during  whddb 
tine  the  oMatioiis  made  to  1Mb  rood  were  employed  towards  building 
tlie  C%«[Feh. 

0(5OTirA^in>  Yab^,  was  no  oidled  from  the  buildings  then-e  beings 
€a*eotod  for  the  reception  of  the  Kings  of  Scol^nd  when  they  came 
to  the  English  Parliaisent. 

Ssons  DtTCH  derives  Its  name,  ntfty  as  has  been  supposed,  from 
Jaxie  Shiore's  dying  there,  but  from  Sir  John  Shore,  or  Shoreditch,  its 
Lord  of  the  Mfotor,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

ISMiMrfiBLi),  i.e.  Smil/h  or  Smooth  Q*rouod,  was  used  as  a  market 
in  !Pifc«-Sfeephen*s  time — 550  years.  In  1310  it  was  given  by  Edward 
m.  to  the  Knights  of  Jown  of  Jerusalem,  and  they  soon  after 
leased  it  to  the  students  of  the  law,  in  whose  possession  it  has  con- 
tintied  ever  since. 

Thaties  Iinf  was  formerly  the  house  of  Mr.  John  Thavy,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  who  let  it  as  an  Inn  to  the  students  of  the  law. 

TeWBB  (Whitb)  was  founded  by  William  the  Conqueror  in  1078, 
and  in  1190  it  was  'encompassed  with  a  wall  and  ditch.  It  was 
iNlmost  new  built  in  1637-8.  Wild  beasts  were  first  kept  there  in 
1285,  three  leopards  being  then  sent  by  the  Emperor  to  Henry 
m.  Q-old  was  first  coined  there  in  18^4 ;  and  criminals  were  first 
executod  on  Tower  Hill  in  1466. 

Whitehall  was  so  named  by  Henry  YIII.,  on  its  being  forfeited 
to  him  by  Cardinal  Wolsey's  attainder.  It  was  before  called  York 
Place,  and  was  the  Palace  of  the  Archbishop  of  York.  It  was  th» 
residence  of  the  King  till  1097,  when  it  was  l)umt  down. 


SONNET. 

I  had  high  hopes  in  Youth ! — Time  was  when  o'er  me 
The  gorgeous  visions  which  young  Eancy  rears 
Woidd  hold  unshar*d  dominion,  when  long  years 

Of  far-appearing  Fame  would  fiit  before  me 

In  proud  succession  never-ending. — ^Yes ! 
1  had  a  world  within  me — and  whato'er 
The  world  material  might  be — ^foul  or  fair — 

JUme  had  a  sheen  all  bright  and  shadowless ! 

Then,  thro'  the  gkd  hours  of  the  livelong  day 
I  had  one  changeless  viman — a  fond  hope 

That  there  was  that  within  me  which  Decay 
Could  never  wholly  conquer — ^but  might  cope 

With  Time's  oorruption,  and  for  ever  Btand 

Kort  all  unworthy  m  our  Faftherland ! 


S68 
THE    SWISS    WBESTLBB. 

[li^om  the  OtrmanJ] 

Ths  good  rector  received  me  with  great  IdndneBS  and  frieadsliip. 
It  was  the  middle  of  August,  and  yet  we  found  the  stove  necessarj 
to  our  comfort.  From  this  place  1  commenced  my  romantic  ezcoiw 
■ions.  But  a  trifling  adventure  interested  me  more  than  all  the 
charming  and  sublime  scenery  on  these  vast  mountains.  Even  yet, 
when  I  think  on  it,  it  fills  my  whole  heart  with  emotion.  Grood 
Heavens!  deep  in  the  cleft,  amongst  the  most  awful  inaccessible 
rocks,  there  have  Love  and  Nature  taken  refuge ! 

Nay,  my  friend,  imagine  not  that  my  pen  has  added  as  mudi  as  a 
line  to  the  story  which  I  am  about  to  relate  to  ^ou.  Far  from  it ; — 
would  to  heaven  that  I  could  relate  it  to  you  as  it  happened ;  it  would 
be  a  most  interesting  tale  of  love !    I  wandered  about,  without  any 

fixed  plan,  still  expecting  our  friend  B .    In  one  of  these,  my 

wanderings,  I  came  to  a  valley  not  £Eff  from  L ^  and  found  the 

young  people  of  the  parish  met  together.  The^  were  dancing, 
lauglung,  and  wrestling,  and  I  sat  down  on  an  eminence  to  look  at 
this  people  of  nature,  envying  their  mirth.  I  walked  awa^  from 
them,  and  descended  the  mountain,  intending  to  ascend  it  afiaan  from 
the  other  side.  As  I  turned  round  a  bush,  I  saw,  just  beiore  me,  a 
young  ffirl  sitting  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  Her  elbow  was  supported 
on  her  knee,  one  hand  covered  her  eyes,  the  other  lay  carelessly  in 
her  lap ;  her  whole  appearance  bespoke  deep  grie£ 

I  remained  for  some  minutes  gazing  on  hej*.  Good  Gk>d!  can 
sorrow  have  found  its  way  even  into  these  secluded  valleys  t  On 
hearing  me  she  looked  up;  her  face  was  pale  and  sorrowful,  her  lips 
eolourlesB,  and  round  her  soft  eyes  were  the  most  touching  traces  of 
silent  grief.  She  looked  at  me  for  an  instant,  then  alterea  her  posi- 
tion, in  the  vain  endeavour  to  conceal  her  sorrow.  I  drew  nearer, 
and  asked  some  unimportant  question.  She  answered  in  a  tone  from 
which  it  seemed  manifest  that  she  would  rather  weep  than  converse. 
I  asked  her  why  she  took  no  part  in  the  amusements  of  the  young 
people  P  She  half  smilad,  then  hesitatingly  answered  a  few  uncon- 
nected words,  and,  rising  slowly  from  her  seat,  went  away  in  the 
direction  of  the  merry  party  I  nad  just  quitted.  I  saw  an  old  man 
not  far  off,  and,  approaching  him,  asked  about  the  girl.  He  told  me 
what  I  shall  now  relate  to  you. 

The  girl  loves,  and  is  beloved  by  a  ;jroun^  man.  From  their  earliest 
years  they  have  been  together.  Their  childish  games,  habit,  nature, 
little  services,  his  looks,  the  pressure  of  bis  hand — and,  lastly,  his 
express  declaration  of  love,  won  for  the  young  man,  in  return,  friendly 
lo^,  like  pressures  of  the  hand,  and  a  hn^  confession  that  he  too 
was  belovea.  The  young  man  is  enraptured.  From  that  moment 
lie  is  everywhere  with  her ;  he  foUows  her  like  her  shadow,  her  com- 
panion in  all  her  sports,  her  partner  in  the  dance.  Still,  the  young 
girl  has  made  him  no  promise,  but  he  reads  in  her  tender  IooIls  that 
the  next  j)ublic  wrestnng  day  will  make  him  happy.  This  day  at 
length  arrives.  The  whole  parish  assembles  on  the  green  in  the 
valley.  The  young  men  stand  in  a  row,  and  scan  each  other  with 
jealous  looks  till  the  contest  commences.     Lautem,  my  hero,  is 
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among  them,  but  pale  and  wearjr.  His  eager  desires,  bis  hopes,  his 
love,  the  emotions  of  his  heart,  have  allowed  him,  the  entire  n^fht, 
not  one  moment's  refreshing  sleep.  He  wrestles — ^three  times  he  ia 
thrown — ^thrown  by  the  weakest  man  in  the  parish.  One  peal  of 
laughter  is  succeeded  by  another,  and  all  the  girls  deridmg  him,  de- 
termine not  to  dance  that  day  with  the  weak  Lautem.  Marie's 
heart  is  fuU,  tears  stream  from  her  eyes,  the  glowing  colour  suffuses 
her  face,  her  cheek  bums,  she  looks  on  the  ground  that  she  may  not 
see  Lautem,  her  lover,  the  sport  of  the  mocking;  crowd.  Each  peal 
of  laughter  seems  to  cut  through  her  heart.  Sne  looks  up,  she  sees 
him  standing  apart  from  the  others,  behind  them,  disgraced,  and 
to-day  she  is  to  bestow  on  him  her  hand,  her  heart  ?  Impossible ! 
The  dance  begins.  Lautem,  shy  and  full  of  shame,  approaches.  With 
stammering  voice  he  beseeches  her  to  dance  one  oance  with  him. 
Her  breast  heaves  with  compassion !  the  ieax  sparkles  in  her  eye ! 
she  is  about  to  raise  her  hand  to  lay  it  in  his ! — ^at  that  instant  some 
one  calls  out,  laughing,'  ^'Lautem  must  do  that!"  Marie's  eyes 
turn  instantly  in  the  direction  whence  the  voice  came.  '*  What,  is 
Lautem  to  do  P"  asks  one  of  the  other  girls.  ''  Serve  the  refresh* 
ments,"  is  the  reply,  "  he  is  too  weak  to  duice !"  Marie  draws  back 
her  hand,  and  says,  with  a  knitted  brow,  '*  I  do  not  dance  with  vou !" 
Lautem  steps  back,  gnashing  his  teeth,  and  springing  towards  him 
who  had  just  spoken,  takes  hold  of  him ; — ^they  struggle,  and  Lautem, 
with  as  much  ease  as  he  would  have  tlurown  a  child,  throws  him,  the 
strongest  of  all  the  young  men,  to  the  ground.  Listantly  he  rushea 
out  of  the  valley,  and  is  followed  by  the  laughter  and  astonished  looks 
of  all.  Marie  looks  after  him  with  secret  joy.  With  eyes  eagerly 
directed  to  the  entrance  of  the  valley  she  hopes  for  his  return.  The 
dance  is  irksome  to  her ; — ^to  her  the  sun  appears  to  delay  above  the 
mountains ; — ^a  load  is  removed  from  her  heart,  when,  at  length,  the 
dance  breaks  up. 

She  conducts  some  girls  to  their  home,  because,  in  her  way,  she 
must  pass  before  Lantern's  cottage.  The  old  man,  his  &ther,  ia 
sitting  at  the  door ;  she  ventures  not  to  ask — ^Where  is  your  son  ? 
She  looks  anxiously  at  the  old  man ;  her  heart  forebodes  her  fate ; — 
she  hastens  home  to  give  free  vent  to  her  grief  in  tears.  Till  mid- 
night did  the  poor  girl  remain  at  the  window  weeping.  For  the  first 
time  for  many  years  Lautem  was  not  there ;  he  had  always  come  to 
whisper  his  wish  that  the  dear  girl  might  enjoy  sweet  repose.  Before 
the  sun  had  tinged  the  summit  of  the  snow-covered  mountains  with 
his  golden  rays,  Marie  was  again  at  the  window,  looking  down  the 
pine  avenue  for  Lautem ;  and  he,  whom  every  morning  she  had  seen 
wandering  through  the  pines,  who  used  to  wait  patiently,  sometimes 
for  hours,  looking  towards  her  window,  whenever  she  wished  play- 
fully to  vex  him,  and  not  open  it ; — ^he  was  this  morning  not  there. 
With  the  dawn  of  day  Marie  walked  past  Lautem*s  cottage ;  she  saw 
no  one.  She  went  back ;  she  came  again,  and  sang  a  merry  song 
with  a  trembling  voice — ^no  one  appeared.  She  waited  till  the  old 
man  came  out ; — she  asked  him  some  trifling  favour,  and  then  trem- 
blingly inquiring  for  his  son,  learned  that  he  had  not  been  at  home 
that  night. 

That  day  Lautem  came  not,  the  next  day  he  still  came  not.  His 
father  bedune  uneasy,  Marie  passed  entire  nighte  weeping.    At  last, 
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dnD.  Sonte  maid  thej  had  seen  him  $1  nBn»,  mime  that  they  htA 
waet  ham  qa  hia  road  to  GenBanj,  to  esIUt  m  «  8olilier ;  finally,  it 
vas  nHneaved  that  he  had  been  oTenrhehoed  by^  an  avalmcha,  and 
tiMt  his  body,  having  heen  found,  was  buxied. 

Poor  Marie!  Thia  last  Fumour  alMoat  depri¥ed  her  of  leaaon. 
She  aasik  ham  one  frwoon  into  another;  pale  as  death,  worn  to  a 
Aarifiw,  she  ^tvattdeved  aboint ;  her  grief  excited  the  ^MMPpaasien  of 
theentive  parish. 

When  the  yotwg  people,  when  the  other  girb  entreated  Marie  to 
aooompanj  them  to  the  lestiTal,  the  tears  mrahed  to  her  eyes.  She 
shook  her  head,  wiped  away  the  tears  with  her  «{»on,  and  nunnvued, 
^^Ho,  I  have  killed  hiBA."  Thus  passed  ten  months.  One  daj  was 
hmsrd  a  loiid  shout  from  the  young  men  of  the  villi^;  it  grew  each 
BMoenii  louder;  it  apprbadied;  Mane  oould  dist^igvish  her  own 
nasae  and  that  "Of  Lautem.  She  sprang  to  the  window,  and  beheU 
— «h,  what  rapture !  There  was  lAutern,  on  the  way  to  his  cottage, 
accompanied  in  triumph  by  all  the  joung  men.  Once  only  did  he 
look  towards  Marie's  window,  but  almost  instairtty  looked  down 
again.  Marie,  speechless,  trembling,  her  countenance  glowing  with 
joy  and  nnexpected  delight,  leant  far  out  of  the  window.  She  tried 
to  call  out  to  Lautem,  but  her  oppressed  heart  could  give  utterance 
toaighs  only.  She  made  an  effort  to  go  down  to  him,  but  her  limba 
ivsmbled  so  mach  she  was  obliged  to  hold  by  tiie  window-frame  to 
keep  herself  from  falling.    She  can  only  pray  and  thank  Ood. 

Lautsm  is  indeed  agam  there ;  but  not  tne  iorftier  Lantern.  He 
deigns  no  answer  to  the  many  qnestioDS  of  the  young  m^i ;  silent, 
wrapt  in  his  own  thoughts,  he  waSks  on  beside  them,  ^'^ind  poor 
Marie  has  almost  died  with  grief  for  you !  the  poor  girl  is  like  a 
shadow ! "  So  says  one  of  cheat  to  him.  On  hearing  this,  Lautera 
looks  up,  fixes  his  eyes  on  the  speaker,  but  makes  no  answer.  Marie 
now,  with  aU  that  longing  of  first  hope  succeeding  sufierifi^  awaits 
hsm,  but  he  comes  not  to  her ;  once  more  she  attends  the  £stivals» 
hot  he  attends  them  not.  Abeady  many  times  has  she  gone  trevh 
bliDghr  past  his  cottage,  in  the  hope  of  speaking  to  hi-pp^  and,  with  a 
hffoakmg  heart,  asking  him,  **  Lautern,  what  have  I  done  to  you  ?" 
JJas !  Lautem  is  never  at  the  door,  never  at  the  wiAdow,  and,  with 
eac^  unsuccessful  attempt,  she  loses  more  and  mone  the  courage  to 
adibess  him,  even  if  she  should  at  length  see  him. 


THE     AWAKENEE    IN     THE     DESEET. 

[fBOV  TVS   OEBMAK  OF  F.  FBJCILIGnATH.] 

Par  'mid  the  desert's  arid  sands 
The  Desert  King,  the  Kon,  stands — 
Brown  as  the  dust  his  fbot  beneath, 
Fierce  as  the  burning  simoom's  breath. 

His  mane  is  flowing,  full  and  free, 
Pit  mantle  of  his  royalty ; 
His  ln>  and  brow  are  xay'd  with  hairs. 
Which  as  a  diadem  he  wears. 
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He  roar*d  in  thunder  to  the  bLwt, 
And  on  the  wind  the  echeefl  paes'd ; 
The  silence  of  the  sanda  they  break — 
Thej"  roll  o'er  Moeris^  ihiggish  lake. 

The  panther  ataried  from  the  fell* 
Afirighted  flaw  the  dim  guseUe — 
That  voice,  beside  the  flowing  ^H^^ 
Tha  aanel  heard,  and  crocodiie. 

l¥here  wondrous  piles  their  shadows  fling, 
Soll'd  thj  stem  voice,  thou  Desert  Eong! 
And  woke  the  ro^al  mummjr,  hid 
In  the  centre  of  the  Pyramid. 

Ha  voae  within  hia  aarrow  bed — 
**  Par  thy  lo«d  amamona,  thanks  " — he  said — 
^  Three  thousaod  jears  in  sleep  I've  pass'd, 
Till  waken'd  by  thy  voiee  at  last. 

Where  are  ye !  in  mj  dreams  alone, 
Mj  yeajn  of  pomp  and  glory  gone  ? 
When  conquest's  banners  round  aie  flew, 
When  lions,  yok'd,  mj  chariot  diiew  I 

yfy  car  of  splendour  onward  roll'd, 
Ail  richly  wrought  and  all  of  gold ; 
The  hundred-gated  eity  poureJ 
Its  millions  forth  to  meet  their  Lord ! 

This  withar'd  foot  acarea  tonch'd  the  sod. 
But  on  the  neeks  of  nten  it  trad  $ 
The  Moor  and  Indian  kneit  ta  loe, 
The  Arab  baw'd  submissively. 

Por  then  this  hand  the  sceptre  sway'd 

That  all  the  peopled  world  obey'd ; 

All  in  these  graven  symbols  shown 

That  hand  hath  done,  this  heart  hath  known. 

The  tomb  whose  vaults  above  me  close. 
At  my  command  its  vastness  rose ; 
Enthroned,  I  watch'd  my  soldiers  urge 
The  toiling  slaves  with  sword  and  scourge. 

The  Nile,  my  vaaaai,  bore  me  then, 
The  King  of  it  as  Kjaigof  men— 
The  wave  that  Idas' d  mj  galley's  prow, 
As  then  it  roll'd  it  roUeth  now — 

While  I,  its  Lord" — he  said  na  more — 
Ceas'd  has  the  Deaert-wakener'a  roar. 
And  sank  again  the  royal  head 
I>awn  to  the  sUejice  Qf  the  dead. 
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It  iB  a  beautiful  day:  the  deuse  fog  which  has  shrouded  eyery* 
thing;  for  the  last  two  or  three  days,  which  has  not  merely  kept  you 
within  doors,  but  has  pursued  you  even  to  your  own  firesidb,  has 
thrown  its  blasting  breath  even  across  your  own  glowing  hearth  and 
ruddy  fire.  This  bitter  foe  has  passed  away,  and  though  it  is  cold — 
piercingly  cold — still,  in  your  warm  cloak  and  furs,  you  can  take  no 
harm.  No,  not  the  least.  And  the  sun  shines  brilliantly,  in  the 
clear  blue  sky,  and  the  hard  glittering  snow  crackles  under  your  feet — 
mind  your  footsteps,  or  you  will  certainly  tread  on  a  robin — and  the- 
farmer-boys  whistle  memly  as  they  pass  along  the  hme,  and  how 
cheerful  and  liappy  everything  looks.  A  summer  day  can't  be 
brighter,  and  certainly  it  is  not  half  so  exhilarating ;  you  hardly  feel 
your  feet,  you  are  so  light.  Ah !  a  sudden  avalanche.  Never  mind ; 
brush  the  snow  lightly  off  your  muff  and  come  on — ^it  is  only  the- 
sparrows  having  a  battle-royal  in  that  tree,  which  shook  the  branch 
and  caused  the  snow  to  fall.  And  look  at  the  withered  twig,  bared 
from  snow ;  a  leaf  or  two  remaining  even  now,  orange  and  scarlet,, 
and  the  sun's  bright  ray  just  on  thesm,  and  a  trickling  wreath  of  snow 
left,  like  a  glittering  gossamer !     How  beautiful ! 

We  have  reached  the  brow  of  the  hill  now,  and  should  return ;  but 
it  is  too  beautifiil,  we  cannot.  Ah !  and  there  is  a  little  smoke  from 
Sally  Miller's  cottage,  half  way  down  (how  beautifully  it  curls  in  th& 
thin  air).  We  may  as  well  go  just  that  far,  and  see  how  her  child 
is,  poor  little  thing.  She  did  not  send  for  any  arrowroot  yesterday, 
as  usual. 

We  opened  the  door ; — ^Mrs.  Miller  was  at  her  washtub.  Our 
buoyant  spirits  communicated  their  own  tone  to  our  voice,  as  we 
began  «  Well  Sally,  how  is—" 

But  we  stopped.  Sally  turned  round,  looking  so  sad,  so  pale; 
her  lip  quivering,  her  eye  moist  with  tears.  We  knew  it  all  in  a 
moment. 

She  swept  the  soapsuds  off  her  arms,  dried  them  in  her  apron,  and 
coming  forward  respectfiilly,  placed  a  chair  for  us  by  the  fire. 

"  Sdly,  I'm  sornr— " 

"  Yes,  Ma'am,  I  was  sure  you'd  be  sorry  when  you  heerd.  Its- 
hard  for  me.  Ma'am,  but  its  the  Lord's  will,  and  she^s  happy 
anyhow." 

1  did  not  speak ;  what  could  I  say  ?  The  poor  sufferer  had  her- 
self suggested  the  best  topics  of  consolation.  I  was  thinking,  too,  at 
the  moment,  of  the  months  I  had  seen  this  poor  widow  watching  the 
sick  pillow  of  her  last  surviving  child,  more  anxiously — aye,  far,  fer 
more,  than  ever  did  miser  his  last  hoarded  guinea ;  and  now  she  had 
lost  her  last,  her  all,  and  could  look  only  to  a  toilsome  and  lonely  pil- 
grimage, uncheered  by  the  smiles  of  even  one  of  the  numerous  off- 
spring whom  she  had  borne  with  a  mother's  pain,  and  nurtured  with 
a  mower's  love.  The  death  of  this  last,  too,  had  been  attended  with 
aggravated  circumstances  of  discomfort,  for  after  a  long  period  of 
doubt  and  anxiety,  she  had  been  led  to  hope.  She  wept,  but  not 
vociferously ;  she  nad  already  schooled  herself^to  patience. 

*'  And  yet,  Sally,  we  thought  she  was  better." 
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''  Oil !  she  was  better,  Ma'am.  The  doctor  said  she  was  getting 
^ell,  and  I*m  sure  she  was,  too.    It  was  the  fog  as  killed  her." 

"The  fog?" 

**  Oh !  yes,  Ma*ain.  The  doctor  said  it  would  go  hard  with  her  if 
we  did  not  keep  it  out ;  but  this  little,  ill-built  place,  Ma'am,  how 
could  I  ?  We  barred  the  shutters,  and  kept  the  door  as  close  as  we 
eould ;  but  the  neighbours  would  be  in  and  out,  of  course,  and  I 
watched  her  breath  come  harder  and  harder  from  the  first  it  came  on, 
and  when  the  third  day  came,  and  the  fog  thicker  than  ever,  the 
doctor  said  there  was  no  chance ;  and  now  to-day,  when  she's  gone, 
its  all  clear.    But  you'll  look  at  little  Mary  afore  you  go.  Ma'am." 

"  Certainly  I  will,  if  you  wish  it." 

"  Oh !  Ma'am,  I  shall  be  quite  hurt  if  you  don't.  She  looks  very 
nice — ^very  pretty.  And  there's  poor  Hester  Markham's  little  one, 
poor  thing." 

"  Hester  Markham's !    Why,  what  do  you  mean  P" 

"  Oh !  Ma'am,  didn't  you  Know  P  I  told  old  Thomas,  the  tinker, 
he  was  passing  your  way,  to  tell  you  all  about  my  Mary,  and  poor 
Hester's  mishap.    I  thought  you'd  come  o'  purpose." 

"  I  haye  heard  nothing — ^know  nothing  about  it." 

"  It  hurts  me  sadly,"  said  Sally,  crying  again,  "  to  think  about  it. 
Old  Thomas  had  been  telling  of  something  that  would  make  the 

Sirit  pass  easier,  and  Hester  said  she'd  go  to  the  doctor's  for  it.  Oh, 
a' am  I  know  it  was  not  fit  for  her  to  go  out,  but  Mary  was  dying 
on  my  knees,  and  I  couldn't,  I  couldn't  say  don't  go ;  so  she  went ; 
and  you  know  she's  always  short  breathed,  and  when  she  came  back, 
what  with  the  hurry,  and  the  fog,  she  had  a  dreadful  fit  of  coughing, 
and  it  brought  on  labour." 

"  And  her  baby  P" 

"  Oh,  Ma'am,  it  hardly  liyed  a  minute :  and  she  had  so  counted  on  it, 
and  on  her  husband  being  so  pleased  with  it  when  he  comes  back  in  the 
spring.    I  shaU  neyer,  neyer  forgiye  myself  for  letting  her  go  out." 

"  Uo  not  say  that,  Sally,  for  you  could  not  foresee  the  result ;  and 
you  would  haye  done  the  same  for  her  in  like  circumstaaoes." 

"  I  hope  I  would.  Ma'am,  but  I'm  sadly  hurt." 

I  crept  upstairs  into  the  one  small  room,  which  was  without  fire- 
riace,  and  looked  din^,  not  from  dirt,  for  it  was  cleanliness  itself, 
but  from  the  little  window  in  the  roof  being  half  buried  in  snow. 
There,  on  the  one  small  bed  which  was  usually  occupied  by  the  widow 
and  her  present  lodger,  lay  Hester  Markhara,  and  by  her  side,  on  the 
ooyerlet,  was  the  dead  child,  her  first-bom  babe.  And  on  the  other 
aide,  on  two  chairs,  lay  the  corpse  of  the  poor  little  girl  who  had 
been  the  innocent  cause  of  her  misfortune. 

And  thus  surrounded,  and  with  no  more  cheerful  company  than 
lier  o¥ni  melancholy  thoughts,  had  the  poor  inyalid  lain  for  many 
hours,  and  thus  must  she  still  lie,  till  the  hard  working  widow  below, 
hayinff  got  through  her  accumulation  of  labours,  can  afford  her  an 
hour  in  the  eyening,  when  they  will  mingle  their  tears  together. 

I  am  not  ashamed  too  wn  that  on  some  subsequent  occasions,  when 
my  own  disappointments  or  priyations  have  pressed  heavily  upon  me, 
the  recollection  of  this  poor  young  womn — laid,  as  I  had  seen  her^ 
suffering  but  resigned,  between  two  deaS  children — ^has  caused  me  to 
hush  my  own  repmings  with  a  feeling  of  self  reproach. 
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fog,  too,  this  iDTBterious  agent  ot  a  higber  power — I  had.  pre- 
sumed to  grumble  at  this,  though  I  had  a  luxurioua  home,  abimduit 
comforts,  a  glowing  hearth,  and  no  call  to  stir  from  it  unless  I  pleased. 
I  felt  rebuked,  as  I  stepped  from  the  widow's  cottage ;  but  I  had 
more  to  learn ;  the  lesson  of  that  memorable  morning  was  not  yet 
complete. 

Almost  unconscious  of  what  I  did,  and  heedless  now  of  snoW  cit 
sunshine,  I  continued  mj  course  to  the  bottom  of  the  hUl,  and 
turned  up  a  little  glen  to  the  left.  I  got  to  the  wretched  hme  or 
street  in  which  James  Barbrough's  celljur  was  situated,  almost  with* 
out  being  aware,  and  mechonicaUj  descended  the  miserable  steps, 
unconscious,  in  the  pre-occupation  of  my  thoughts,  of  the  warning. 
"  Ou's  dee-ad ;  ou's  dee-ad,"  which  the  half-brutish  occupants  of  the 

fatter  were  dinning  on  mj  ears  as  I  passed.    I  knodced  at  the  door, 
ut  received  no  answer,  and  I  opened  it.     I  had  scarce  done  so  when 
a  gruff  and  surly  Toioe,  which  I  well  knew,  caUed  out, 

^'  Come  in,  mistress ;  come  along ;  she's  thtre  i**  and  he  pointed 
with  his  black  and  brawny  arm  to  something  behind  the  door. 

It  was  too  late  for  retreat ;  and  as  I  thought  that,  in  the  midst  of 
his  brutality,  I  could  discern  symptoms  of  feeling  and  regret  eren  in 
him,  I  could  not  refuse  him  the  tribute,  so  strangely  and  earnestly 
sought  b^  his  class,  of  looking  on  the  &oe  of  their  dead. 

His  wife  had  been  removed  from  the  only  bed  the  cellar  contained^ 
to  ft  shutter  behind  the  Aoor^  and  as  he  drew  the  sheet  from  her  fiwe- 
he  said, 

'^  Th'  doctor  says  as  th'  fog  killed  her  ;  but  I  say  as  it  was  th* 
doctor :  he's  well  paid  for  attendin'  th'  poor,  but  poor  folks  get  little- 
good  out  o'  him  as  I  see." 

Poor  Mary !   I  need  not  have  feared  to  look  on  thee :   the  fkces- 
of  the  in&nts  I  had  just  seen,  smiling  in   death,  were  not  more 
csfan,  more  peaceful,  more  beautiful  than  thine !  Bjud  has  been  thy 
lot  in  life,  but  it  is  over  now,  and  thou  art  happy — ^thou  lookest  so. 

I  turned  to  the  husband ;  even  his  lip  was  qmvering,  yes,  even  his; 
and  his  hand  trembled  as  he  replaced  tne  doth.  He  was  toudied  at 
last,  but  the  unwonted  feeling  did  not  continue. 

**  Where's  your  baby,  James  ?" 

*^  Ou,  its  at  th'  workhouse  :  what  could  I  do  we'  a  wailin'  babbj 
no'  a  week  old.'' 

''  And  yourself  and  these  children  P" 

"  Ou,  we're  a'  gang  to  th'  workhouse  together  after  th'  funeral.'^ 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  said  or  done  there.  When  half-a* 
doaen  young  diildren  are  deprived  of  their  mother,  and  hare  a  pro-- 
fligate  father,  the  workhouse  seems  the  onl^  resource. 

root  Maxy  Barbrough  was  one  of  those  instances  which  are  to  be 
met  with  occasionally  in  every  rank  of  life,  of  persons  who  seemed 
to  be  marked  out  K>r  peculiar  suffering,  and  who  bear  it  with  un« 
repining  and  exemplary  patience.  In  the  lower  walks  of  Jife,  too» 
such  examples  are  more  remarkable  and  more  praiseworthy,  as  Ae 
poor  sufferer  is  deprived  rf  alleviat^ns  which  ai^  oA^n  within  1£& 
reach  of  those  more  prosperously  situated^ 
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jM«m%  of  wiUiDg  obedioice  to  her  hasrab-tcmyered  &thee.  Jowph 
Henlej  itm  never  a  £Em>iurite  amoa^  hi»  aegoaintawfie,  eveA  im  kk 
beat  di^ ;  boli  aince  the  death  of  his  wife  he  had  takeu  to  dniikui|^ 
and  of  eoime  hb  natmaUj  bad  propenaitiea  were  exaggerated  by  thia 
groaa  aiad  &arfui  httbit.  Hia  daughter  Mary  aujB5eied»  but  did  nok 
eoiptaki ;  she  waa  atill  gentle  and  obedient^  a^  tried  the  eSeaqf  e£ 
aeft  anaven,  and  still  hoped  aU  tbinga. 

But  Henl^  brought  home  a  second  wife^  not  more  asimhle  tittui 
himaeUV  sod  now  poor  Mary's  homo  was  bistter  indeed ;  and  at  lea^gtk^ 
worn  lio  the  doat  by  a  taak^nuatreaa  whom  she  found  it  impcosiblo  ta 
pkeoae,  stung  by  the  masnerited  taunts  and  reproaches  of  her  iathei!; 
who  was  now  seldom  sobev^  and  who  was  irritated  agsinat  her  by  hat 
at^MBother — hMaaoed  by  the  preeenee  of  evils  &om  which  ahe  mm 
BO  escape— poor  Mary  committed  the  one  iaaiMrudeBt  act  of  her  li£B^ 
and  niwried  James  Barbrough.  The  neighbo«irs  shook  their  heads^ 
and  feared  it  would  not  turn  out  iteXLy  for  he  waa  but  a  wild  tyke; 
but  others  hoped  better  things ;  he  was  young  enough  to  learn  good 
ways,  he  had  not  a  bad  heart  at  the  bouom,  and  Mary  would  bnag 
him  round. 

Poor  Mar;^  soon  found  she  had  made  a  mistake— 4kad  exchanged 
tafliporary  otiIs  for  enduring  ones.  She  had  nerer  seen  James  iSu- 
bsoiig^  in  hia  worst  cokurs^  and  ahe  had  fondly  thought  her  fiienda 
had  miarepresontod  him.  She  found  full  somi  that  they  had  notb 
Still  she  lored  him,  and  she  hoped  the  best ;  moreoYer,  she  knew  hot 
Ai^y  and  she  sever  oomplainea. 

for  some  time  things  went  <m  pcetiy  well.  Mary  rather  fom^A 
be  waa  idle  than  found  he  was  so ;  she  rather  understood  he  waa 
surly  than  felt  it.  Moreover,  his  new  hoaiOy  his  new  comlbrts,  hia 
Bweet  wife,  had  fiar  a  while  a  softening  and  beneficial  influence  on 
ksBL  But  with  novelty  this  wore  away»  and  he  gradually  resumed 
his  old  habits;  habits  of  which  poor  Mary,  in  her  hurried  marriaga^ 
had  not  thought  to  enquire.  She  felt  sorry  the  first  time  he  refused 
to  acoompany  her  to  church,  but  fancied  it  was  an  accidental  whiaiy 
and  said  nothing  about  it ;  but  the  following  Sunday  he  did  not  even 
pot  on  the  best  dothea  which  she  had  laid  ready  for  him,  and  all  too 
aoon  ahe  waa  quite  accustomed  to  ^  to  church  alone,  while  he  spent 
the  day  with  dtareputable  companions.  By-andrbye  the  cock  iigbte 
and  other. degrading  occupations  which  had  been  reserved  for  Sun- 
days, began  to  take  up  part  of  the  week  days  as  well,  and  then  work 
was  neglected,  and  wages  necessarily  reduced ;  and  it  was  on  Mary*a 
recovery  &om  her  first  confinement,  that  she  missed  a  favourite 
article  of  furniture,  which  had  been  taken  away  during  her  illness, 
and  with  dismay  and  horror  learnt  that  her  husband  had  pawned  it. 
She  remonstrated  with  him,  and  he  stormed ;  she  persisted,  and  ha 
a^ock  her.  This^quelled^  at  once  and  for  ev^,  whatever  spirit  tfaa 
poor  woman  possessed.  She  bore  patiently  aaid  snfiered  long;  bai 
ahe  never  again  ventured  on  a  remonstrance. 

She  could  not,  of  course,  be  exempted  from  other  and  nsnal  trials; 
her  ibat  baby  died  in  teething ;  her  hosbnnd  had  no  woA,  and  aha 
had  no  monejr,  and  with  an  almost  breaking  heart  ahe  aearchod  onl 
anaio  of  her  li^o  hoaaehotid  treaeurea  for  the  pawnbroker,  to  pnosridb 
far  the  funend  of  her  babe.  But  her  hnsbiuid  was  kmd  to  her,  ha 
•ridanliy  felt  &r  her  now,  and  that  aoothed  her  much. 
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Bat  their  course  down  hill  waa  rapid,  for  though  he  worked  at 
times,  he  did  not  work  regularly  or  habitually ;  and  though  she  did 
all  a  woman  could  do,  and  had  a  loom  in  their  little  home  at  which 
eyeiy  leisure  moment  was  spent,  still  her  exertions  Were  ineffectual 
to  keep  them  £rom  want.  Long  before  this  (for  now  several  years 
were  past,  and  she  was  the  mouier  of  five  living  children)  they  had 

guitted  their  neat  little  cottage ;  every  article  of  furniture  and  of  house^ 
old  comfort,  which  her  own  little  fortune,,inheritedfrom  her  mother, 
had  purchased,  and  in  which  she  took  such  a  natural  and  becoming 
pride,  eveiy  article,  one  by  one,  had  disappeared,  and  they  were  now 
reduced  to  the  direst  poverty.  Though  tms  had  been  brought  on  en- 
tirely and  totally  by  the  man's  dissolute  and  idle  habits,  still,  with  the 
perverse  injustice  which  often  accompanies  intemperance  and  wronff, 
ne  perpetually  threw  the  blame  on  her  and  her  cnildren ;  and  in  ad- 
dition to  other  heavy  sorrows  she  had  to  bear  the  weight  of  his  now 
unvarying  bad  temper.  In]*the  last  spring  they  had  made  their  last, 
worst  move,  and  now  in  the^  middle  of  an  inclement  winter,  in  a  damp 
ceUar,  with  scarce  the  barest  necessaries  of  existence  around,  she 
was  awaiting  her  confinement. 

Her  hour  came,  and  another  living  baby  was  placed  in  her  arms ; 
but  whether  it  were  the  effect  of  long  previous  sorrow,  or  of  present 
want  of  comfort,  ere  many  hours  had  elapsed,  unfavourable  symptoms 
appeared.  The  wise  woman  (or  howdie)  of  the  village  was  summoned, 
and  the  gossips  of  the  neighbourhood  gathered  around,  but  all  their 
skill  was  of  no  effect,  and  the  doctor's  name  began  to  be  whispered 
about.  The  husband,  whose  affection  and  whose  energy  seemed  to 
return  in  his  wife's  hour  of  danger,  hastened  to  the  parish  doctor, 
who  Hved  about  four  miles  off. 

He  was  not  at  home,  but  his  heum  tenens  promised  he  should  come 
in  the  morning.  The  morning  came  and  passed,  but  no  doctor.  Poor 
Mary  was  very  ill,  and  it  was  evident  that  inflammation  had  super- 
vened, yet  all  simple  remedies  had  been  tried,  and  no  one  durst  take 
the  responsibitlty  of  doing  more.  Again  the  anxious  husband  sought 
the  doctor  and  saw  him,  and  he  promised  to  come ;  but  he  did  not. 

The  next  day  he  came,  and  did  what  he  could,  but  Mjeoj  was  then 
past  aid.  The  fog  was  intense,  and  direful  to  all  invalids ;  and  it 
might  have  been  &tal  to  her,  or  it  might  not — ^but  she  died. 


A  STBANGBE'S  TEAE, 

I  HAPPBHED  in  the  autumn  of  18 —  to  pass  through  a  populous 
manufacturing  town  in  the  North  of  Engknd.  ^I  was  in  the  hey- 
day of  youth,  proceeding  upon  a  visit  of  pleasure,  and  enjoying  firom 
the  top  of  the  mail  the  sight  of  those  peculiar  and  local  novelties 
which  presented  themselves,  on  all  sides,  to  eyes  which  had  been 
long  accustomed  to  the  less  bustling  ways  and  habits  of  the  denizens 
of  the  northern  metropolis,  when  my  attention  was  arrested  by  the 
passing  of  a  sedan  chair,  in  which  was  seated  a  solitary  female,  whose 
dress  indicated  that  she  was  recently  a  widow,  while  upon  her  knee 
she  held  the  cofiSn   of  an  infant,  borne,  it  was  evioent  &om  the 
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fimereal  trappings,  to  the  place  appointed  for  all  living — and  as  ap- 
peared most  probable,  from  the  absence  of  any  other  mourner,  con- 
taining the  last  of  that  widow's  earthly  ties. 

It  is  nnnsual  in  Scotland  for  females  under  anv  circumstances  to 
attend  upon  such  solenm  occasions,  and  the  doubly  unusual  circum- 
stance of  a  female  being  the  sole  attendant,  was  calculated  still  more 
stronjgly  to  engage  my  youthM  attention,  and  give  rise  to  a  train  of 
emotions  of  a  melancnoly  nature  in  a  breast  as  yet  easy  accessible  to 
the  influence  of  pity,  and  which  had  not,  as  it  afterwards  came  to  be, 
been  tried  in  the  furnace  of  adversity,  nor  seared  by  the  searching 
hand  of  affliction.  Musing,  then,  upon  what  might  once  have  been 
the  prospects,  and  what  now  were  the  feelings  of  that  widow,  I 
gave  to  her  misfortunes  the  tribute  of — 
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She  went  alone — there  was  no  throng 

Of  seeming  mourners  there. 
The  grief  that  rent  her  heart  she  wished 

"No  other  breast  to  share. 

He,  whom  she  loved,  had  but  of  late, 

Bejoiced  in  manhood's  pride ; 
And  now  she  went  in  weeds  to  lay 

Their  first-bom  by  his  side. 

She  shed  no  tear,  the  well  was  dry 

Whence  tears  were  wont  to  flow, 
Her  bosom  heaved  no  sigh — regret. 

And  tears  were  useless  now. 

But  yesterday,  and  she  did  seem, 

As  some  mah  opened  flower ; 
And  now  she  was  as  one  had  lost 

Its  freshness  in  a  hour. 

The  bloom  had  vanished  from  a  cheek, 

Mignc  with  the  rose  compare, 
And  darkened  was  the  brow  than  which 

The  lily  was  less  fair. 

The  eyes  were  dimmed  whose  glance  of  love 

Was  oft  on  others  shed. 
But  with  the  idols  of  that  love, 

Was  all  their  lustre  fled. 

Her  cup  of  grief  was  fuU — ^her  race 

Of  happiness  was  run. 
Her  spring  was  gone  and  winter  come, 

Ere  summer  had  begun. 

While  others  hied  where  pleasure  reigned, 

And  youth  and  beauty  met. 
And  those  who  had  known  sorrow  might, 

Awhile  their  griefs  forget ; 

'Twas  hers  to  know  the  lamp  of  joy 

Would  bum  for  her  no  more ; 
^Twas  hers  in  youth  to  bear  such  woe, 

As  age  might  well  deplore. 
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'Tww  hen  to  leek  ik»  kumls  «f  dealh^ 
And  seek  tboee  hMmts  alone; 

She  once  had  shftred  her  jejs,  but  now 
Her  griefs  mat^  aO  her  own  I 

8he  onee  anud  the  joyous  throng 

Was  light  aa  any  there^ 
But  now  those  joya  weie  fled,  and  she 

Was  left  a  prey  to  cate. 

Farewell !  lone  monmer,  though  thou  hast 

Nor  friend  nor  lover  near, 
Thou  hast — and  it  is  all  that  I 

May  giye — H.  Stranger^a  Tear ! 


EVENTS   OP   THE  MONTH. 

The  most  important,  as  wdl  is  the  moct  pleauBg  iaeideirt  of  the  past  month, 
at  least  as  far  as  this  country  is  conotraed,  is,  witboat  qnettion,  the  termination  of 
the  Kafir  war.  We  have  had  many  false  rumours  respecting  this  long  wished-for 
event  during  the  last  eighteen  months,  but  the  intelligence  upon  the  present  occa- 
sion places  the  matter  beyond  all  dorabt.  The  most  fiunons  of  the  Kafir  chiefr, 
the  Abd-el-Kader  of  Southern  AiHca,  has  submitted  to  the  British  General.  San- 
dilli  has  laid  down  his  arms  and  consented  to  the  terms  proposed  by  General  Cath- 
cart.  The  mountainous  region  of  the  Amatolas  which,  on  the  present  occasion 
has  been  die  principal  scene  of  conflict  between  the  contending  parties,  has  been 
fiboally  evacuated  by  our  barbarous  enemy,  and  it  is  now,  m  ptesume,  intended  to 
be  transformed  into  an  effective  barrier  against  them  in  all  time  coming.  We 
fear  that  these  necessary  measures  of  precaution  will  entail  considerable  expense. 
The  Kafirs  are  a  bold,  restless,  thieving  race,  and  the  farther  they  are  driven  ba<^ 
into  the  wilderness  the  more  reckless  are  th^  likely  to  become.  We  fear,  there- 
fore, that  for  some  time  to  come  we  shall  be  obliged  to  keep  a  large  military  force 
at  the  Cape.  In  the  meantime  we  trust  that  no  time  may  be  lost  in  organising 
upon  an  effective  and  permanent  footing  the  old  colonial  mi^ia,  which  in  times 
past  proved  a  sufficient  safeguard  of  the  settlers,  without  the  pteeenoe  of  a  regular 
force  upon  the  frontier.  The  old  Datch  system  of  defence  was  admirably  adapted 
to  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  the  colony,  and  so  long  as  it  existed  we  heard  nothing^ 
of  Kafir  wars,  with  their  attendant  bloodshed  and  enormous  cost  For  these,  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  our  coloaial  authoritiea  at  home,  and  our  orators  at  Exeter 
Hall,  are  jointly  responsible.  We  trust,  however,  that  our  dearly-purchased  ex- 
perience will  teach  us  in  future  to  eschew  the  precepts  iJike  of  red  tapists  and 
pseudo  humanitorians.  We  have  squandered  many  milHons,  and  thrown  awaj 
thousands  of  valuable  lives,  in  obedience  to  their  theories.  We  most  take  experience 
for  our  guide  if  we  would  avoid  such  deplorable  resnlts  in  future. 

The  intelligence  from  ^the  seat  of  war  in  Bunnah  is  less  satisfactory.  Our  pro- 
gress still  continues  slow,  and  our  losses  in  proportion  to  that  progress  have  been 
large.  The  only  positive  result  of  our  ooiUeit  in  that  quarter  hi»  bean  the  annex- 
ation of  Pegu  to  our  Eastern  Empire.  This  iaet  was  announced  tea  days  aco,  hy 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  repfy  to  a 
question  from  Mr.  Cobdea.  Of  the  poUey  of  this  in^rtaat  step,  it  would  be  pre- 
mature as  yet  to  pronounce  any  opinion,  but  we  may  observe  that  tiiese  periodical 
accessions  of  territrry  to  our  dominions  m  the  East,  seem  to  be  the  lesult  less  of 
choice  than  of  necessity.  We  cannot  stop  now  if  we  would,  in  our  career  of 
conquest. 

Looking  still  further  to  the  eastward,  w«  may  find  ampk  food  for  ipeculation 
in  the  progress  of  the  great  rebellion  which  now  threatsas  to  upset  the  Tartar 
dynasty  at  Pekin,  and  perhaps  restore  the  ancient  race  of  sovereigns  to  the  celestiBl 
empire.  According  to  the  latest  int^gence,  the  ftiture  fato  of  China  appears  to 
hang  on  the  issue  of  the  next  battle  which  takes  plaee  Wtireea  tha  label  Ibroes  and 
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lb*  musk  ftrmy  of  tlio  Emyetcg,  wUeh  wttt  ftdfaacing  to  mad  thm.  la  aay 
lM<d[  Jolm  Itnnoll  tefis  us  w«  are  to  reBuua  Bevtnl  in  Ike  eontoft.  W«  hii^  w* 
mttff  but  we  do  not  bolioro  we  shally  despite  tlie  emphatto  4ae)aretioiL  ofhii  lori^ 
alup.  At  all  eventa  we  alwa/a  hare  had  a  remariuible  tendency  to  embroil  ounelva^ 
a  other  people's  quarrels,  and  we  fear  we  always  will,  in  spite  of  lord  jQhn'a 
ph^oeophy,  and  the  traeto  of  the  Peace  Society.  Meanwhile^  Ibars  begin  to  be  enterw 
tained  xegajrding  (mi  futnre  sappliea  of  tea,  in  eonsequeoee  of  the  distnstedateto  of 
the  GhiaMe  empire^  and  it  is  feartd  that  the  ooasumer  may  not  dorive  all  the  ad» 
Tantage  whieh  was  anticipated  from  the  radttctioa.  of  dmty  which  formed  oae  of  thr 
most  popular  feaiareo  of  Mr.  Qladetone^s  budget.  These^iioweyer,  are  mate  mattera^ 
of  eonjeoture.  The  iatolligaioe  which  we  poasasn,  both  as  to  the  progresa  of  the 
rebellion,  and  its  results  upon  the  industry  and  commerce  of  our  celestial  alliea,  ia. 
ftv  too  Tague  and  scanty  to  enable  ns  to  eoase  to  aay  pcaotical  coaohmioB  om.  these 
iatefestivg  siibjccte. 

In  Evope  the  interest  of  politidans  is  at  present  fixed  upon  Oonstantinople.  ▲ 
criats  ia  eridently  at  hand,  and  the  fiito  of  Turkey  may  depend  upon  the  issaa. 
Thai  matters  are  not  going  on  quite  smoothly,  we  may  goess  from  the  fiot  that  two 
men-of-war  were  suddenly  ordared  off  from  Bpithead,  en  the  SOth  of  last  month,  to 
steengthen  the  Mediterranean  fleet  The  kngoage  of  the  Bnssiaa  ambassador  at 
the  roite,  ia  said  to  hare  been  of  an  nnpreoedcntodly  meaaeing  deecription,  and 
flna  eireumstance,  coupled  with  the  alleged  warlike  preparations  on  the  shorea  of 
the  Blaek  Sea,  hare  given  riae  to  Tariona  alanning  lumoank  It  is,  indeed,  very 
evident  that  the  Ottoman  power  in  Europe  is  waning  fiist,  snd  that  it  ia  a  hopeleae 
eapediant  to  attempt  to  npliold  it  lor  any  time  by  means  of  external  aid.  Onr  ope- 
ratioas  in  Syria,  tweWe  years  ago,  had  the  etfeot  of  oheoking  the  progresa  of  the 
zehellioiM  PacJia  of  Egypt,  who,  at  that  time,  threatened  to  subrert  the  throne  of 
his  aoTereign;  but  the  mdependimee  of  the  Porte  is  now  threatened  by  a  lisr  more 
fimnidable  adversary,  and  it  will  soon  beeome  a  matter  of  most  serious  debate, 
whether  we  ought  again  to  interfere,  by  foree  of  arms,  to  prop  op  the  tottering 
throne  of  the  Sidtan.  A  few  weeks  will  probably  decide  thia  knotty  queetion.  In 
the  meantime  it  is  satis&ctoiy  to  learn  that  the  diplomatiste  of  England  and  Pianoe- 
aze  acting  in  concert,  and  if  they  continue  to  do  so,  we  believe  we  may  anticipate 
a  anlia&ctory  solution  of  the  Eastern  difflonUy. 

The  protracted  visit  of  tJie  King  of  Belginm  and  his  son  to  Germany,  and  their 
cordial  reception  both  at  Berlin  and  Vienna,  have  given  rise  to  various  warlike  su^* 
mises,  and  the  French  funds  have  in  consequence  undergone  considerable  flnctnn- 
tiuMis  durinr  the  past  month.  The  proposed  revival  of  the  punishment  of  death  (or 
poUtieal  edronoes  has  probaUy  contributed  to  this  leeult.  We  cannot  but  remember 
that  on  two  memorable  occasions  the  present  niler  of  France  owed  hie  life  to  the 
oifcnmstanoe  that  the  ktw  of  treason  existing  in  Fiance  during  the  monarchy  waa 
not  put  in  fi>roe  against  him.  The  unpopulaiit^  with  which  the  project  has  been, 
received,  need  not,  therefore,  surprise  ua.  Indeod,  since  the  confieoation  of  the^ 
Means  propertv,  nething  has  tended  so  much  to  ii^ure  Louis  Napoleon  in  pnblio 
eatimation.  It  is,  moreover,  a  con£Basum  of  weakness,  tiie  display  of  which,  to  aaiy 
the  least  of  it,  is  highly  impolitic. 

While  we  write,  it  is  intimated  that  the  ultimatum  of  the  Russian  ambassador  haa- 
been  rejected  by  the  Sultan,  and  grave  apprehensions  are.  entertained  of  the  resulted 
According  to  one  rumour.  Prince  Menschikoff  had  quitted  Constentinople,  and  the* 
French  fleet  was  preparing  to  enter  the  Black  Sea.  We  trust  thas  both  of  these 
rumours  wUl  prove  unfounded,  and  that,  through  the  joint  efforte  of  the  representa* 
tives  of  England  and  France,  peace  may  BtiB  be  preserved. 

During  the  month  the  business  of  rarliament  has  made  but  little  progress.  Al- 
though the  budget,  *^  aa  a  whole,"  is  rsckoned  safe,  it  has  still  to  run  the  gauntlet 
of  ahost  of  amcndmcnto.  Both  the  opposition  and  the  ultra-liberal  party  are  dis- 
satisfied with  the  non-discriminatixig  principle  which  Mr.  Gladstone  refiisea  to 
infringe  in  Uie  slightest  degree.  This  obetinacy  on  the  part  of  the  Finance  Minister 
may  lead  to  unpleasant  coosequences.  It  certainly  has  occasioned  an  amount  of 
»delay  in  the  progress  of  the  measure  which  would  not  otherwise  have  occurred,  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  it  may  lead  to  Ministerial  defeate.  Only  one  of  those  awk- 
ward occurrences,  however,  has  taken  place  during  the  present  month,  on  the 
qneetion  of  the  inspection  of  nunneries.  Although  not  upon  a  vital  question^  it  waa 
a  defeat,  nevertheless,  and  such  incidcnte  must  necessarily  weaken  any  administra- 
tion,  whA*ever  amount  of  ability  may  be  possessed  by  ita  individual  members. 

After  the  income-tax  is  settled,  the  Legacy  Duty  Bill  remaina  to  be  discussed^ 
aad  this  will  necessarily  raise  the  whole  question  as  to  the  alleged  unequal  prea-> 
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sore  of  taxation  on  the  land.  Boring  the  long  oontroTeny  which  preceded  the 
abolition  of  the  Com  Laws,  it  was  strenuoosly  contended  hj  their  advooates,  that 
'Uie  land  was  fairly  entitled  to  protection  on  account  of  its  peculiar  burthens.  The 
land,  according  to  these  authorities,  paid  the  tithe,  the  poor  rates,  the  highway 
rates,  the  counlr  rates,  and  the  church  rates ;  and,  until  the  rest  of  the  community 
chose  to  share  these  burthens  with  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  soil,  the  latter 
had  a  fair  claim  to  compensation  in  some  shape  or  other.  So  said  the  advocates  of 
the  Com  Laws,  and,  aifter  the  lapse  of  seven  years,  we  shall  hear  the  same  argu- 
ments repeated  in  reply  to  the  projected  extension  of  the  legacy  duty  to  real  estate. 
We  can  only  say  that,  if  the  landholders  can  establish  a  good  case,  they  will  be 
entitled  to  the  exemption  which  they  claim ;  but  we  strongly  doubt  their  ability  to 
do  so. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  unfortunate  for  the  prestige  of  the  coalition  cabinet,  that 
its  financial  measures  haye  hitherto  proyed  sinffulany  unsuccessM.  The  period  for 
the  issuing  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  new  Exchequer  Bonds  has  enired,  and  the  plan  ma^ 
be  said  to  haye  fiallen  still-bom  on  the  money  market.  The  daily  retum  was  ml 
throughout  nearly  the  whole  period  allotted  fer  the  negotiation  of  these  new  seon- 
rities.  The  conyersion  of  the  South  Sea  stock  has  hitherto  proceeded  at  an  equally 
alow  rate,  and  as  the  pcnnod  for  effecting  the  proposed  exchange  will  yery  shortly 
expire,  we  may  «Bsume  that  this  part  of  the  financial  scheme  has  also  entirely 
fiuled.  We  fear  that  these  untoward  circumstances  will  be  turned  relentlessly 
against  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  by  his  accomplished  predecessor — the 
leader  of  the  opposition. 

Much  curiosity  has  been  eyinced  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  forthooming 
India  Bill.  Meetings,  influentially  attended,  haye  been  held  in  London,  Man* 
<)hester,  and  Bristol,  for  the  purpose  of  effectinff  a  complete  reform  of  the  Indian 
goyemment.  Nothing  less  will  satisfy  these  reformers  tnan  the  complete  and  final 
abolition  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  the  transference  of  the  whole  administra- 
tion of  Indian  affidrs  to  a  minister  and  council  directly  amenable  to  Parliament. 
It  IB  just  seventy  years  ago  since  Fox  proposed  a  similar  measure,  as  the  colleague 
<Kf  Lord  North ;  but  the  attempt  was  fatal  to  the  coalition  ministry  of  that  day. 
We  draw  no  augury  from  this  circumstance  as  to  the  fate  either  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen's cabinet,  or  of  their  plan  for  the  future  government  of  India.  But^it  is  pos- 
sible that  it  may  experience  a  much  more  fonnidi^ble  opposition  than  the  Budget 
has  encountered.  A  union  between  the  Derbyites  and  the  Badieals  would  of  course 
prove  jfi^al  to  the  measure,  and  probably  to  its  authors. 

The  opening  of  the  Dublin  exhibition  has  attracted  many  visitora  to  the  Irish 
oapitid,  and  vie  progress  of  the  experiment  has  hitherto  proved  highly  successful. 
A  novelty  of  a  dmerent  kind  will  prove  the  chief  point  of  interest  on  this  side  of 
the  chumel  during  the  present  season.  The  camp  now  in  process  of  formation  on 
Bagshot  Heath,  and  which  is  destined  for  the  accommodation  of  ten  thousand 
troops,  will  no  donbt  be  visited  by  myriads  who  have  never  before  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  a  display  of  this  exciting  kind.  A  succession  of  fashionable 
Ustes  is  spoken  of  in  connection  with  this  martial  gatheriog,  which  will  doubtleos 
prove  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  season  of  1853. 


The  Siiiory  and  Manufueture  ofBooU  tmd  Sh^et.  By  J.  Spabxbs  Hau*. — ^T.  Dat. 

It  was  well  remarked  by  an  ingenious  German,  just  about  a  centxuy  since,  when 
the  "art"  of  shoemaking,  whether  as  regarded  shape,  workmanship,  or  material, 
had  reached  a  profound  bathos  of  clumsiness  and  baroarism,  that  there  was  some- 
thing inconsistent  in  the  extent  to  which  scientifio  experiment  had  been  enendad 
in  obtaining  the  best  means  for  protecting  the  feet  of  horses,  mules  and  oxen, 
whilst  the  human  foot  was  left  to  **  take  its  chance,*'  the  victim  of  that  obstinacy 
which,  amongst  certain  classes  of  tradespeople,  was  usually  found  to  exist  in  pro- 
portion to  ignorance.  "  What  should  be  defences  to  our  feet,"  observed  Camper, 
<<  serve  only  to  deform  our  toes  from  infancy,  to  generate  corns,  and  to  lame  us  for 
life.  We  compassionate,  with  reason,  the  i^te  of  the  Chinese  women,  whose  feet 
are  dislocated  by  adherence  to  barbarous  custom,  yet  we  cheerfully  adopt,  firom 
«ge  to  age,  a  confinement  not  less  cruel."    Amongst  the  mechanical  improvements, 
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tondsuxD^  to  ease,  healih,  and  comfort,  for  which  the  Uft  qruffier  of  a  eenturv  has 
been  distrngoished,  not  the  least  important  are  those  whereoy  our  feet  haye  been, 
in  some  measure,  relieved  from  the  cruel  and  mutilating  imprisonment  which  was 
formerly  regarded  as  "treatment  good  enough  for  tnem,"  and  been  treated 
by  ^e  rules  of  reason  and  good  sense.  Of  these  improyements  a  oondae 
and  interesting  description  is  giyen  in  the  little  work  before  us,  which  contains 
the  substance  of  one  of  the  lectures  delivered  by  the  author  at  the  reouest  of  the 
Coimdl  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  Mr.  Hall  himself  has  acquired  mu<m  eminence 
and  celebrity  by  the  si^;nal  success  of  his  plans  for  imparting  gracefulness  anci 
heallhfnlness  to  pedestnan  exercise — for  invigorating  the  lower  limbs,  and  banish- 
ing tiie  pkgue  of  corns,  weak  ancles,  crippled  toes,  awry  nails,  and  similar  incon- 
veniences. His  lecture  is  not  a  mere  recapitulation  of  technical  details ;  it  is  « 
well  written  piece  of  history — an  epitome  of  everything  interesting  in  oonnectioxt 
with  the  subject,  and  carrying  its  inquiries  from  the  very  earliest  period  through 
the  infinite  varieties  of  &uiion  and  modulation  which  have  followed  each  other  m 
the  lapse  of  ages.  An  admirable  series  of  engravings  explain  and  illustrate  the 
letter^press. 

The  Young  Wifii  Guide  during  Pregnancy  and  ChUd-hirth,  and  in  the  Management 

of  her  Infant,  By  Henrt  Davies,  M.D. — H.  G.  Bohn. 
The  subject  embraced  by  this  work  touches  some  of  the  most  important  matters 
lelatlng  to  the  health  and  wel&re  of  families.  Self-management,  during  the  most 
critical  period  of  her  life,  is  merely  that  species  of  information  wMch  every 
woman  ought  to  possess,  but  from  which  one  of  the  absurd  and  mischievous 
superstitions  of  false  delicacy  has  hitherto  virtually  excluded  her.  Kot  less  desir- 
able is  it  that,  independent  of  constant  recourse  to  '^  the  doctor,"  she  should  have 
some  trustworthy  guide  in  the  daily  and  hourly  cares  which  young  children  require* 
Amongst  all  the  books  which  have  come  under  our  notice,  we  do  not  remember 
one  which  so  completely  fulfils  this  purpose  as  Dr.  Davies' s.  It  is,  in  the  first  plaoe,- 
free,  as  it  ought  to  be,  fh)m  those  abstruse  technicalities  by  the  acccumulation  of 
which  some  learned  gentlemen  imagine  that  they  display  a  very  redoubtable 
amount  of  erudition,  but  which,  unfortunately,  serve  for  the  most  part  merelv  to 
mystify  and  thoroug^y  disgust  the  unprofessional  reader,  and  to  deprive  their 
productions  of  all  value  as  text-books  for  general  reference,  or  for  consultation  in 
sudden  emergencies.  And  while  such  cumbrous  intricacies  are  judiciously  eschewed, 
the  author,  it  appears  to  us,  has  omitted  no  single  point  of  real  utility.  "We  can 
scarcely  conceive  any  set  of  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  condition  of  a  young 
wife  and  mother,  in  which  this  work  will  not  be  found  a  comforter,  a  supporter,  and 
a  faithful  adviser.  It  combines  the  qualities  of  scientific  precision  and  popidar 
perspicuity,  and  rejecting  everything  superfiuous,  or  merely  ostentatious,  con- 
denses into  a  small  compass  an  amount  of  sterling  information  for  which  the  fait 
sex  in  general  have  reason  to  feel  grateful  to  him.  This  is  essentially  a  woman's 
book,  which  no  mother,  or  expectant  mother,  should  be  without. 

Nellg  Armstrong,  A  Novel.  3  Vols. — Bbntlbt. 
The  apparent  design  of  this  tale  is  beyond  ouestion  good  and  laudable.  A  young 
girl,  reared  up  in  the  rigid  seclusion  of  a  Furitan  fiunily,  is  brought  by  certaia 
circumstances  into  contact  with  the  gay  scenes  of  the  world,  to  her  great  tribiUa- 
tion  and  misfortune.  We  dare  aaj  the  author  intends  her  example  as  a  warning 
to  young  women  to  avoid  the  beginnings  of  temptation.  Very  good.  But  it  may 
be  a  question  whether  the  reaction  caused  by  the  sudden  (and  sometimes  unavoid- 
able) transition  from  rigour  to  its  reverse  may  not  involve  danger  as  trying  as  any 
that  can  beset  those  who  by  mixing  a  little  (under  careful  superintendence)  amongst 
the  publicans  and  sinners  who,  alas !  form  the  infinite  majority  of  mankind, 
acquire  at  least  a  slight  preliminary  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  some  of  the  perils 
wmch  beset  youth  and  inexperience.  Extreme  ignorance  is  undoubtedly  the  worst 
possible  guardian  of  innocence;  yet  some  people  appear  to  think  that  these  two 
very  distinct  and  different  predicates  are  identical.    The  book  is  vigorously  and 

*  nervously  written. 

Ill      » 

The  Book  of  the  Garden,    Bt  Chablbs  M'Izttosh. — ^Blackwood  and  SokSw 
The  great  experience  and  information  of  Mr.  M'Intosh  enable  him  to  do  the  most 
ample  justice  to  his  subject.    The  style  is  concise  and  simple,  while  the  iUnstra* 
trations  are  so  admirably  executed  tliat  any  lady  or  gentlemen  may  easily  obtaiii 
a  sufficient  amount  of  information  to  be  able  to  form  landscape  designs.    When 


Itit^ywaybww^flMi  fefulttvill  fiiilov  tiM  apiMxvaiM  of thifkigUf  ii 
«3a««Mka  which,  wJhMi  coapUM,  ire  kftfie  no  dbski  wIH  (am  s  ttttioKml  es- 
SiftitMi  of  wdMliT  «a  aUU.  Ilw  actibor,  m  wiU  be  iateffnl  Ibom  kk  naae,  if 
s  aalHW  ofUftorijiart,  viMre  evMy  bmek  of  floitieBltve  it  proMMLted  vstk  «nci|gr 
aadwuMfA.  F«  Miu^  thirty  |r«»  tike  nitiior  liM  keea  in  ekaige  •i^tpmSmn 
«of  the  Xis^  of  tKe  BdiffMuis  at  firaMch,  nd  btteity  of  the  D«fee  of  Buedeooh. 
la  jnotea  tinea  tkefeoole  anoagwhoan  faadeniiig  haamoet  lloiiiuiieA  are  t^ 
J^jioh,  the  FMMh,  Md  tLe  BDglvk.  Theatyleaof  IfaetwolbnneT  ^vnyauiABe- 
•MBhle  eaeli  ^ther,  tad  aw  hoOx  ehaiactenaed  hf  ft  hit^-aiti&eial  apuaetrf  nd 
by  an  ahiadaAce  ci  aojantt  daaoratioiL  The  WagHrft,  or  aatiupal  liHe,  emiot  be 
aaid  to  Jkave  beeBooflBipletely  MbMaA&i  evwa  ia  this  oonaitiy  antii  i)>oat  the  oom- 
■wnoBwattt  <f  the  toet  caatary.  It  baa  aiafie  f ouad  saay  atdflnien  ia  ewiery  dr^ 
iaed  aatioo,  and  aaaofl^  eancma  no  oae  &aa,  in  raceat  tsnei  at  ieait,  iMolaiied  te 
expseaa  adou^  of  the  ao veetaafla  oC  tbe  priaciiidBa  oa  irhichitia  feaaded.  lia 
largely  conforming  to  nature,  it  isveryfarfrom  excluding  the  resources  of  aaebbnabe 
art,  or  the  inevitable  accompaniment  of  a  vaat  pecuniary  cutlay .  On  the  contrary, 
itoaaoBlyhe  adopted  aith  fidl  efliBct  vbea  i^^read  over  a  wide  extent  of  aorfaea, 
and  carried  out  witih  an  amoant  «£  ddB  ana  aaoe  whieb  a  priaeely  fortune  can 
alone  conunaad.  The  gardens  aad  paifa  whidi  aunonad  tbe  great  aumaiens  of 
Knglaad  may  be  n^garded  as  lonaing  one  oombined  aysteai  of  cidtivation,  wfaicik 
atuat,  on  the  oae  band,  anpply,  by  sieaaa  of  its  more  arti&eial  operatians,  all  te 
i&eficieaciea  of  our  atiated  aan^une  and  fickle  skies ;  and  omat  on  the  otiber  band, 
iCMan  with  a  lavish  ■n^jficaaoe  ikt  aadulLating  and  riohly-wooded  earth  te  the 
|3aT  of  t^  wild  free  <aiDda. 

Xhe  {Nwaaat  ydaake  comprises  eo^y  tine  ^abractoral"  pordoa  of  Mr.  M'intoidt's 
Voek,  or,  in  ether  words,  k  treats  merely  of  the  '<  formation  and  agrangementf*  of 
aardeas  af  every  kind.  The  seeend  valoaie,  wbioii  wiU  fona  ihe  *^  praotioal" 
niviaiea  of  the  woik,  wiU  be  de«roted  to  the  oiOtaee  and  aotana^ement  ef  tlie  gardeas 
which  we  are  here  tavgbt  te  oenatract 

jin  AbridgmerU  of  BlQek9t9ne*§  Oommemtmie^  intmded  for  tAe  t$96  of  Totm§  Bsr* 

eoas,  M»  a  £sr*M  ^  iMiUrt  from  a  Father  ^  hi$  DtmghUr.    Bv  the  late  Sir  J. 

SUaDLSv  Wiuiev,  Bart^  dbe.  fte.  *  A  new  edition,  conrected,  ae«,  by  his  Son, 

Sir  J.  SUsDiin  WiiiMav,  Bart.,  Eeoorder  of  Warwick.— Lendan :  LowaMAjr 

and  Co.,  I«i8. 

Av  attempt  is  haxt  m»dA  te  convey  a  dear  and  defined  notion  of  Hm  Jaadiag  prin- 

dplea  .of  ue  laws  of  Sagilaad,  not  -only  to  the  mdnds  of  geaoral  readers,  bat  also  te 

those  «f  young  persoska.    Such  a  woik,  if  wM  executed,  must  be  iiighfy  pxsaed, 

aad  ahoUMl  be  ia  the  hands  of  every  one  who  desires  a  geaoral  aoquaiaitaaoe  with 

1^  vary  impoptaat  subject,  without  intending  to  atady  the  subieat  profSaaBianally. 

Both  the  author  and  the  present  editor  have  exaeuted  tiieir  tasa  in  tiie  most  oom- 

mendable  manner ;  and  while  the  work  is  one  of  real  value  for  the  knowledge  it 

affords,  it  is  wheUy  free  from  those  technicalitiee  whioh  night  deter  many  from 

•entering  on  the  aul/jeet  of  it.    It  is  moreover  writtan  in  an  d^^aat  atyle,  and  the 

various  zeoent  alterations  effected  in  l&e  diffcient  departmente  of  our  legal  node  are 

carefully  and  accurately  noted.    None  can  perose  this  Uttle  woik  wiuiovt  jaoftt, 

and  te  tha  majority  af  leaders  it  will  also  prove  kigfaly  iofterestiDig. 

The  FuU  of  the  Soman  Repuhlie,  By  €.  Mbkivalv,  B.D. — Lonomaxs. 
Vb.  MxBrvALS  haa  conferred  a  great  boon,  not  only  upon  younger  students,  Vat 
aflao  vpoB  the  general  clan  of  readers,  by  this  little  volume.  The  introduction  to 
the  atitihor's  larger  work  on  the  History  of  the  Roman  Empire,  contains  in  detail 
Hie  annals  of  the  period  preceding  the  batUe  of  Actium,  the  present  wodc  giv:es 
a  condensed  historv  of  one  of  the  moet  interesting  centuries  of  Roman  history, 
Yiamely,  that  in  wtuok  liberty  periefbed  and  the  Republic  crumbled  away.  Tfno 
veader  will  trace  in  ^cse  pages  how  Roman  ambition  and  lust  of  conquest  became 
gradually  more  unscrupulous ;  how  the  corruption  of  private  and  public  morality 
xept  pace  with  one  another ;  how  the  deadly  and  fatal  disease  spread  through  the 
oonstitHtion,  and  at  length  tysanny  waa  esteblisbed  on  the  rauu  of  Uberty  just  at 
ihe  moment  when  Rome  became  totally  unfit  for  the  eiueymant  of  fceedom.  Va 
sum  .glad  to  aee  that  Hx,  ICerivale  has  ooaauHed  in  waa  wodc  (iie  idnking  aad 
MMdied  leotorea  aad  etndies  of  the  Franoh  loBftanans,  Bazay  and  Piaapor 
IMone^ 
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CnnxA  will  be  welcomed  by^  all  who  appreciated  tlbe  mmute  fidelity  (^  jpauioa 
paintiBg  exhibited  in  the  '*  Isitiala."  Its  trothful&eM  to  German  li&  win  strike 
evexy  one  to  whom  Genaan  life  is  known,  w)iilst  the  jprqgreBi  of  good  and  evil 
faasiona  ia  depicted  witii  almost  painful  nunutencis,  until  the  whole  work  reminds 
US  of  a  model  elaborated  in  mosaic,  or  a  drawing  woiked  out  by  a  thousand  ixnper- 
eeptible  lines  and  touches.  It  is  the  country  life  of  Germany  whidi  we  naY« 
before  us — ^that  life  in  whidi  tiie  seal  fieelings  of  a  nation  develop  themselyes,  and 
where  the  peculiarities  of  race,  cuatom  and  habits,  are  not  toned  down  by  &aliionj 
but  allowed  free  spaee  for  action  without  fear  of  the  censor  of  fftshionable  life.  The 
leading  characters  in  the  tale  are  drawn  with  force  and  the  incidents  natuiaL  The 
conclusion  of  the  sad  stoty  makes  the  reader  aoquaintad  with  the  peculiarities  of 
BaTariaa  criminal  law,  and  reads  like  a  new  chapter  from  Fenerbach's  yaluaUe 
work.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  such  a  work  to  be  almost  incapable  of  being  illus- 
trated, with  any  prosjpect  of  doing  justice  to  its  merits,  by  eztraota.  It  must  be 
vead  as  a  whole  and  studied  as  an  entire  subject  to  be  appreciated. 

Pamphi*et8.  We  have  reoeived  the  following  Pamphlets,  of  which  we  proceed 
to  give  brief  notioe^-Tho  Chentidr^  of  Gold  is  a  good  Shilling's  worth  of  infor- 
mation respecting  lAie  natural  history  and  geological  distribution  of  that  precious 
metal,  it  is  intended  especially  for  those  who  are  going  to  the  diggings,  and  wiB 
form  an  usefiil  addition  to  aaoi  emigrant's  library.  To  this  category  of  woncs  belong 
also  an  abstract  of  the  Passengers*  JLct  of  IS^,  by  J.  T.  Judge,  and  a  short  accomift 
of  the  four  colonies  of  .A-ustrijilia,  in  the  sixpenny  series,  entitled  the  Kew  Libnoy 
of  tJscful  Knowledge. — EUmenU  df  Taxation  is  %  nsefid  oompendium  of  statisticm 
documents,  includi^  an  abstract  of  the  evidence  given  beforo  the  Pariimentary 
Committee  on  the  Propeitj  and  Income  Tax,  and  au  analysis  of  the  financial  ac- 
(xmnts  of  the  United  Eingaom  during  iSie  year  1S51. — Judgfnent  before  Trial  is  a 
remonstrance  addressed  to  tiie  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  abuses  in 
life  Assurance ;  we  do  not  think  that  it  wiH  deter  the  committee  from  the  fearless 
discharge  of  its  important  duties. — ^The  Bridges  of  London  proves  a  point  which 
few  people  doubt — ^namel^,  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  traffic  and  the  popu- 
lation more  bridges  are  desirabla — J.  Letter  to  Lord  Cranworth  on  the  JEcelesiastieal 
Courts  is  out  oif  the  pale  of  criticism,  because  it  is  printed  only  for  private  eircnlotion, 
but  it  is  well  worthy  of  the  learned  author,  Xrdixbald  J.  Stephens. — The  Baibbaih 
nutde  for  Man,  by  J.  B.  Butiin,  is  a  defence  of  the  Crystal  Falaoe  with  which  it 
is  impossible  for  us  to  agree. — American  and  £nghah  Oppreseion  is  a  defence 
of  America  on  the  trite  question  of  slavery,  partly  baaed  on  the  existence  of  such 
oulrM^eoue  cases  of  oppression  in  England  as  taxes  on  omnibuses  and  quack 
medicines. — A  Lecture  on  Taper ^  by  B.  Herring,  is  a  plain  and  interesting  account 
of  the  invention  and  manufacfture  of  this  useful  article,  delivered  b^ore  the 
Islington  Literary  and  Scientific  Institute. — Strictures  on  the  New  Chvemmenl 
Meaeure  of  Edueationy  by  E.  Baines,  is  an  enumeration  of  grievances  objected  to 
by  sects  of  individuals,  which  must  be  submitted  to  for  the  good  of  the  community 
f%e  Life  and  Adventures  of  Sir  J.  Brooke  will  be  read  with  interest  even  by  those 
who  disapjprove  of  his  policv. — The  West  India  Colonies,  by  a  Land-owner,  is  a 
benevolent  endeavour  to  enhst  the  enei^es  of  the  philanthropist  in  the  improre- 
mant  of  the  emancipated  population,  by  giving  an  impartial  statement  of  their 
poBXtioa. — The  Sistory  and  Manufacture  of  Boots  and  Shoes,  by  J.  Sparkes  Hall, 
IS  «  curious  and  interesting  lecture  delivered  on  Ihe  subject,  at  the  request  of  the 
ODnncil  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

Cheap  Lzteraturs. — The  contributions  to  the  shilling  and  ei^teenpcnny  lite- 
rature of  the  day  are  very  numerous.  The  94th  and  96th  numbers  of  The  Parlour 
Library  contains  a  tale  of  olden  times  in  England,  from  tiie  prolific  pen  of  Sir. 
O.  P.  R.  James,  entitied  Arrah  Neil,  and  Time  the  Avenger,  by  the  author  of 
**  Emilia  Wyndham. — K.  P.  "VTilliB  gives  us  A  Summer  Cruise  in  the  Mediterranean. 
The  subject  is  trite,  and  the  ground  has  been  very  often  traversed  before.  Kcver- 
thijless,  there  is  sufficient  novelty  and  freshness  to  render  the  volume  readable,  and 
h  would  have  been  atitl  more  agreeable  wei'e  it  not  for  occasional  examples  of  con-- 
«dt  and  affectation. — Captain  Bourne's  account  of  his  captivity  amongst  the 
gigantic  population  of  Patagonia,  introduces  the  reader  to  these  savages  in  a  man- 
ner whidi,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  never  been  attempted  before.  It  is  foil  of  wild 
sdventure,  and  concludes  with  the  sad  tale  of  the  devoted  Captain  Gardener^s  fll- 
fiited  mission. — Lord  CampbelFs  Life  of  Lord  Bacon,  in  Murray's  '*  Eoilway  Bead- 
ing," is  too  weH  kaown,  and  too  highly  appreciated  to  need  any  reoommeisdatian 
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from  UB. — ^Mi68  Catlierine  Sinclair  gires  us  one  of  her  inttractive  and  ftwwiwfig 
Iwy'B  books  in  J^ank  Vansittart,  or  the  Model  Sehoolboye  ;  and  Numbers  40  and  41 
of  Longman's  "  TrayelleT^s  library  "  contains  Macaulay's  Seeays  on  Lord-  Byrouy 
and  on  the  Comic  Dramatiatt  of  the  Restoration^  and  a  Life  of  Marshal  Turenne^  by 
Eey.  T.  S.  Cockayne,  one  of  the  Masters  of  King's  College  School,  who  is  weU 
known  as  the  writer  of  some  useful  little  works,  and  also  as  a  contributor  to  the 
Transactions  of  the  Philosophical  Society.     The  former  is  a  bnlliant  piece  of 
literary  criticism,  the  latter  is  the  biography  of  one  whose  exploits  shed  a  lustre 
oyer  one  of  the  most  interesting  periods  of  European  History. — Count  Kaainski 
has  reprinted  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Review,  en* 
titled  Montenegro,  or  the  Slavonians  of  Turkey.    The  stru^Rles  which  have  lately 
ti^n  place  between  the  Montenegnans  and  the  Porte,  wm  naturally  giye  a  new 
interest  to  the  subject,  and  so  little  is  known  to  general  readers  respecting  the 
Slayonic  populations  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  although  they  constitute  the  great 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  European  Turkey,  tluit  we  believe  this  little  work 
win  prove  very  acceptable  and  well-timed. — Mazzini,  Judged  hy  Himself  and  by  his 
Countrymen,  is  a  tnmslation  from  a  French  work  by  Jules  de  Br^val.    It  proves, 
notwithstanding  the  noise  which  this  so  called  patriot,  or  social  reformer,  has  made 
in  the  world,  his  writings  are  nothing  better  than  woxdy  trash,  his  whole  career  an 
attempt  to  sacrifice  his  coimtry  to  his  own  mad  and  semsh  ambition,  and  himself 
deserving  to  be  called  the  scourge  of  Italy. — The  Law  of  Duty  is  one  of  the  nu- 
merous brief  biographical  sketches  of  the  Duke  of  WeUin^n  which  have  been 
delivered  in  the  form  of  Lectures  at  different  Literary  Societies.    The  present  one, 
as  its  title  implies,  proposes  to  itself  the  task  of  illustrating,  by  the  example  of 
BO  great  a  man,  a  roecific  morid  law.    It  was  delivered  on  three  several  occasions 
by  the  author,  the  Bev.  C.  E.  Kennaway,  M.A..  and  is  published  at  the  request  of 
the  inhabitants*  of  Bomney.    The  profits  of  the  work  are  to  be  devoted  to  the 
Wellington  Testimonial.    It  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  scholar  and  an  eloquent 
writer. — Osbert  ofAldgate  is  one  of  a  shilling  series,  entitled  "  London  City  Tales,'' 
and  is  written  by  Miss  E.  M.  Stewart.    The  hero  is  a  young  goldsmith,  of  course, 
as  all  ladies  heroes  must  be,  *^  a  perfect  type  of  the  most  perfect  form  of  manly 
beauty."    His  dress  most  exquisitely  becoming ;  and  the  heroine  has  a  transparent 
■kin,  tranquil  azure  eyes,  bright  golden  hair,  a  fair  throat,  a  spiritual  expression, 
and  is  attired  in  a  manner  fit  for  a  Lady  Mayoress's  state  ball.     We  have  no  doubt 
the  tale  will  be  pronounced  a  ''  perfect  darling"  by  the  young  ladies  of  the  City  of 
Iiondon. — Money  is  a  shrewd  yiugar  book,  which  seems  to  assume  that  getting  rich 
is  the  most  honourable  of  all  occupations,  and  '*  calculating  "  the  end  and  object 
of  man's  existence.    It  is  little  more  than  a  reprint  of  an  American  book,  almost 
entirely  relating  to  the  state  of  commercial  amurs,  and  we  cannot  see  of  what 
practical  utility  it  can  possibly  be  to  Englishmen.    Sad  is  the  picture  which  it 
presents  of  human  nature,  and  still  sadder  that  of  the  recklessness  and  unprin- 
cipled dishonesty  of  American  commerce.    It  is  stated  that  in  Cincinnati,  out  of 
400  business  men,  only  five  remained  after  twenty  years,  the  rest  had  either  failed 
or  died  of  intemperance,  delirium  tremens,  or  suicide.    In  Philadelphia  ninety-nine 
out  of  100  merchants  &il  in  twenty-  five  years.    Out  of  1,000  accounts  opened 
with  the  Massachusetts'  bank,  only  six  remained  after  forty  years,  the  rest  all 
failed  or  died  destitute.    The  average  of  dividends  paid  on  bankrupts'  estates  in 
Michigan  and  Iowa  was  ^  cents,  in  100  dollars,  or  1 — 40,000  percent.;   in  East 
Virginia,  South  Alabama,  Washington,  and  amongst  the  drab  men  of  Pennsyl- 
yama,  absolutely  nothing  !  ! ! — The  Domestic  Medical  and  Surgical  Guide,  by  Js^be% 
Hogg,  is  written  at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Chisholm.    It  seems  carelessly  and  hastily 
put  together,  is  ill-arranged,  and  sadly  wants  an  index.    It  contams,  howeyer, 
information  which  will  be  useful  to  emigrants,  for  whom  it  is  principally  intended. 
— ^The  people's  edition  of  Sir  A.  Alison's  History  of  Europe  is  indeed  a  boon. 
The  first  number  contains  112  pages,  closely  but  clearly  printed  in  columns,  for 
one  shilling.    This  valuable  work,  therefore,  may  now  be  procured  for  a  gradual 
outlay  of  £2  4s. — ^We  were  never  admirers  of  the  earlier  novels  of  Sir  £.  L. 
Bulwer,  notwithstanding  their  talent  and  ability ;  nor  do  we  think  that  any  good 
wQl  be  done,  either  morally  or  intellectually,  by  their  publication,  although  they 
will  doubtiess  prove  a  successful  bookseller's  speculation.    The  present  number 
contains  Calderon,  the  Courtier;  and  LeHu,  or  the  Siege  of  Oranada.    There  is 
nothing  objectionable  in  these,  but  they  are  written  in  a  strain  of  high-flown  ixk 
mance,  almost  as  absurd  as  that  of  '*  Zanoni."    At  any  rate  the  public  will  be  able 
to  contrast  them  with  the  sound  sense  and  accurate  knowledge  of  human  nature 
which  distinguishes  the  two  last  works  of  the  author— namely,  The  Gaston's,  and 
My  Hovel. 
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The  progress  of  society  would  afford  little  ground  for  exultation  if 
it  did  not  include  the  progress  of  humanity.  The  spectacle  of  a 
people  advancing  in  the  physical  arts  and  comforts  of  life,  yet  re- 
garding with  apathetic  indifference  the  condition  of  its  most  unfor- 
tunate classes,  would  be  far  from  pleasing.  Our  responsibilities 
extend  with  our  opportunities  of  good,  and  hence  we  of  this  nine- 
teenth century  are  under  deeper  obligations  to  redress,  as  we  best 
may,  social  wrongs,  and  to  cure  social  ills,  than  the  people  of  any 
preceding  age. 

In  the  preface  to  Mr.  Dickens's  "  Bamaby  Rudge,"  he  notices  a 
speech  made  on  capital  punishments  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1777.  The  speaker  instanced  the  case  of  a  poor  woman,  who  was 
reduced  to  great  distress  by  her  husband  being  carried  off  to  sea 
by  a  press-gang.  In  the  extremity  of  want,  she  endeayoured  to 
take  some  trifling  article  from  the  counter  of  a  shopkeeper  on 
Ludgate-hill.  When  apprehended,  she  pleaded  distress  as  her 
excuse,  but  under  the  severe  law  then  existing,  she  was  sentenced 
to  be  hung,  and  was  caiiied  to  the  gallows  in  a  state  of  distraction, 
with  an  infant  sucking  at  her  breast. 

]^fo  one,  at  the  present  day,  can  read  this  simple  statement  with- 
out a  feeling  of  the  strongest  pity  for  the  woman,— of  the  strongest 
indignation  against  the  system  which  murdered  her, — yet  probably 
the  Commons'  House  of  1777,  listened  to  the  detail  with  a  cold 
ear,  and  thought  that  the  law  which  adjudged  death  to  shoplifting, 
was  as  just  as  that  which  decreed  that  men  should  be  torn  from 
their  families  (left  destitute  by  their  deprivation)  for  the  service  of 
the  State.     Perhaps  they  were  not  far  wrong. 

Let  us  not  fall  into  the  error  of  judging  one  age  by  the  standard 
of  another.  That  quaint  old  philosopher,  Mr.  Hobbes,  has  some- 
where a  saying,  that  we  can  see  ourselves  in  other  people's  faces 
better  than  in  our  own,  meaning,  we  suppose,  that  Mr.  Smith  can 
very  plainly  perceive  a  mote  in  the  eye  of  Mr.  Brown,  though 
quite  ignorant  that  there  happens  to  be  a  beam  in  the  eye  of  him- 
self, Mr.  Smith.     How  barbarous  were  those  laws  which  sent  Mary 
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Jones  to  the  gallows  !  Very  true ;  but  are  there  no  barbaroos  laws 
remaining  ?  We  have  scoured  one  side  of  the  platter ;  shall  we 
suffer  the  other  to  remain  with  its  incmsted  filth  ? 

Could  we  really  believe  that  we  were  all  one  flesh  and  blood, — 
subject  to-  the  same  temptations  and  the  same  frailties, — ^surely  we 
should  be  less  harsh  in  our  judgment  of  backsliding  and  even  of 
crime.  It  was  only  under  the  guise  of  Lear's  madness,  that 
Shakespeare  ventured  to  proclaim  some  great  human  truths :— 

"  Take  physio  pomp/' 

•  «  •  «  « 

**  Thou  rasoal  beadle  hold  thy  bloody  hand." 

*  •  •  •  • 

*'  Through  tatter' d  clothei  small  vioes  do  appear. 
Robes  and  furr'd  gowns  hide  alL" 

My  Lord  Ophir,  lapped  in  luxury  from  his  cradle,  marvels  at  the 
depravity  of  the  thief  who  picks  his  pocket,  without  ever  reflecting 
that,  placed  in  the  thiePs  circumstances,  reared  in  the  same  school, 
surrounded  by  the  same  associates,  pressed  by  the  same  necessities, 
he  might  have  committed  the  same  act.  In  truth,  we  become  so 
habituated  to  things  as  they  are— so  accustomed  to  regard  them  as 
natural  and  right — that  when  laws  condemn  wretches  to  death  for 
stealing  a  ribbon  from  a  counter,  or  plucking  a  bunch  of  hops  from 
a  plantation,  it  requires  a  great  effort  to  convince  us  that  such  laws 
are  radically  vicious ;  and  the  reformer  must  expect  to  encounter 
all  manner  of  objections  from  the  respectable  plausibility  which 
maintains  that 

*•  Whatever  is,  is  right." 

Hence  the  difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way  of  all  reformatory 
discipline.  It  is  easier  to  hang  a  thief,  or  whip  him,  than  to 
counteract  his  bad  propensities,  develop  what  is  good  in  him,  and 
send  him  forth  an  improved  member  of  society :  so  let  him  be 
hanged  or  whipped.  The  hanging  has  some  obvious  advantages, 
for  then  the  thief  can  give  us  no  further  trouble.  The  only  expense 
after  his  conviction  is  for  a  rope.  But  the  public  will  no  longer 
tolerate  this  summary  mode  of  disposing  of  him.  We  cannot, 
like  our  forefathers,  think  petty  larceny  justly  punishable  with 
death.  We  imprison  the  rogue  instead  of  hanging  him.  We 
have  made  some  progress  in  humane  legislation,  but  have  we  gone 
far  enough  ? 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  brand  the  commission  of  crime  with  sham&— 
this  is  freely  admitted— we  must  stamp  it  with  terror.  We  must  op* 
pose  what  penal  influences  we  can  to  temptation,  and  restrain  by  fear 
the  criminality  which  can  be  restrained  no  otherwise.  But  in  our  zeal 
for  punishment  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  mercy.  If  the  safety  of 
society  and  the  deterring  from  wrong  are  to  be  the  only  considera- 
tions, why  not  restore  the  code  of  Draco  ?    Theft,  to  take  the  com- 
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monest  class  of  crime,  is  rarely  committed  for  the  mere  pleasure 
of  thieving.  It  cannot  be  followed  as  an  agreeable  pursuit.  In 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  we  can  distinctly  trace  the 
offence  to  the  vicious  propensities  of  the  culprit,  commonly  arising 
from  lack  of  moral  training,  or  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is 
placed  almost  forcing  him  to  steal  as  aineans  of  subsistence.  Shall 
we  then  mercilessly  punish  him  for  his  propensities  or  his  position  ? 
Either  way  he  is  unfortunate,  and  more  worthy  of  pity  than  of 
vengeance.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  he  should  be  dealt  with,  but 
this  is  the  way  we  deal  with  him :— « 

Sam  Prig  never  knew  a  father.  His  wretched  mother  lived  in 
a  cellar  in  one  of  the  poorest  streets  of  Manchester,  just  managing 
to  escape  starvation  by  selling  pipeclay.  Sam  was  a  lively  child, 
and,  turned  into  the  streets  to  shift  for  himself,  naturally  formed 
acquaintance  with  a  horde  of  young  pickpockets— weeds,  like  him- 
self, growing  up  in  rank  abundance  amid  the  uncared-for  ignorance 
and  squalid  misery  of  great  cities.  Being  a  bold,  spirited  boy,  he 
showed  the  superiority  of  his  natural  gifts  by  beginning  to  thieve 
almost  as  soon  as  he  could  run.  Learning  his  alphabet  of  larceny 
in  the  streets,  his  education  progressed  rapidly  in  bad  lodging-* 
houses  and  jerry-shops.  He  graduated  in  gaol,  where  he  was  sent 
as  a  reward  for  the  first  displays  of.  his  proficiency.  In  that  uni- 
versity of  crime  he  found  very  ancient  and  experienced  professors 
to  complete  his  training,  and,  after  regularly  keeping  his  prison 
terms,  he  was  turned  out  a  most  accomplished  thief. 

When  eight  or  nine  years  old  he  was  well  known  to  the  police, 
and,  the  magistrates  thinking  him  a  dangerous  character,  resolved 
to  show  him,  by  severe  flogging,  hard  work,  and  low  diet,  that  he 
must  not  exercise  the  profession  to  which  he  had  been  reared.    At 
the  end  of  each  imprisonment  he  was  regularly  taken  by  the 
shoulders,  like  other  juvenile  delinquents,  and  thrust  from  the 
prison  door ;  it  being  expected,  we  suppose,  that  he  would  find  no 
sort  of  difficulty  in  gaining  an  honest  subsistence,  and  that  nothing 
but  an  innate  tendency  for  thieving— which  ought  to  be  flogged  and 
bread-and- watered  out  of  him — could  ever  bring  him  into  the  hands 
of  justice  again.     But  what,  in  reality,  was  this  little  gaol-bird  to 
do  ?     Himger  is  harder  to  bear  than  even  stripes.    "  It  will  pierce" 
says  the  proverb,  '*  through  stone  walls."      What  wonder,  then, 
that  it  will  break  panes  of  glass,  or  flnds  its  way  into  tills,  or  pene- 
trates the  recesses  of  coat-pockets  ?    Who  would  give  him  a  morsel 
4of  bread,  except  his  old  associates,  and,  once  more  with  them,  what 
could  he  do  but  join  them  in  plundering  the  society  from  which  he 
was  an  outcast  ?  ^  When  he  had  attained  the  ripe  age  of  twelve  years 
he  had  been  committed  eight  times  to  the  Manchester  Old  Bailay, 
and,  when  next  brought  up,  was  sentenced  to  the  Borough  Gaol. 
Here  the  hardened,  often-imprisoned,  much-flogged,  little  culprit 
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was  visited  by  the  gaol  chaplain.  Some  kind  words — the  first  he 
had  ever  heard— touched  his  heart,  for  it  seemed  he  had  a  heart, 
the  sullen  expression  of  his  features  changed,  and,  when  asked 
whether,  if  a  place  was  procured  for  him  he  would  endeavour  to 
do  better  and  strive  to  get  an  honest  living,  he  burst  into  tears, 
and,  with  convulsive  sobs,  assured  the  chaplain  he  should  never 
have  cause  to  repent  his  kindness.  This  good  man  tried  to  get 
him  into  an  institution  for  destitute  children,  but  a  large  sum — £20—* 
was  required,  and  so  much  could  not  be  raised.  At  the  end  of  his 
term  Sam  was  taken,  as  before,  to  the  prison  door  and  thrust  into 
the  street.  Two  days  afterwards  he  was  once  more  lodged  in 
gaoly  charged  with  a  fresh  offence.  '*  What,  Prig,"  said  the  chap- 
lain, "  you  here  again  ? "  And  what,  after  all  his  sufferings,  was 
the  hardened  little  villain's  answer  ? 

"  He  hung  down  his  head  as  though  unwilling  to  meet  my  eye, 
and,  after  a  few  moments  of  silence,  he  suddenly  raised  it,  and 
looking  at  me  tTf /A  an  appealing  and  hopeless  expression  of  anguish  1 
never  can  forget,  he  said,  with  an  almost  passionate  emphasis, '  Sir, 
what  could  I  do  ? '  and  then  told  me  his  tale  thus :— On  leaving 
the  gaol  he  went  directly  to  look  for  his  mother  in  the  cellar  where 
he  had  left  her.  She  was  not  there — gone  the  neighbours  said, 
into  the  workhouse.  Penniless  and  houseless,  he  wandered  about 
all  day  and  all  night  in  the  streets,  and  the  next  day,  driven  by 
hunger,  he  stole  some  bread,  and  was  committed  for  the  offence. 
He  said  he  knew  not  what  to  do,  and  anything  was  better  than  his 
condition  outside.  Shortly  afterwards  an  officer  looked  into  his 
cell,  one  Sunday  afternoon,  and  found  him  lying  on  his  bed,  which 
he  had  unrolled,  contrary  to  orders,  reading  his  Bible.  The  officer 
reproved  him,  and  desired  him  to  roll  it  up  till  the  proper  hour. 
To  his  surprise,  the  boy  rose  immediately,  and,  without  a  word  or 
a  look  of  anger  or  defiance — his  usual  answer  on  such  occasions — 
quietly  obeyed  the  order.  The  same  officer,  passing  the  cell  not 
long  after,  looked  in  again,  and  found  the  unhappy  boy  suspended 
by  a  hammock-girth  to  the  gas-pipe — and  dead  ! '' 

Dead !  He  saved  the  police  and  magistrates  the  trouble  of 
further  committals,  and  the  rate-payers  the  expense  of  future  pro- 
secutions. He  magnanimously  hung  himself,  gratis.  In  the  days 
of  poor  Mary  Jones  he  would  scarcely  have  fared  worse. 

This  little  history  may  sound  like  fiction,  but  it  is  literally  true. 
The  main  facts  are  on  the  authority  of  the  chaplain  of  the  Liverpool 
gaol,  and  his  statement  may  be  read  at  full  in  the  admirable  volumo 
on  ^*  Juvenile  Delinquentsi"  by  Miss  Carpenter.  To  the  able  and 
benevolent  labours  of  this  excellent  lady  we  are  chiefly  indebted 
for  the  information  of  our  article. 

Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  we  lived  in  an  age  when  a 
different  system  prevailed ;  that  friendless,  benighted  children,  when 
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convicted  of  crime,  were  treated,  not  as  noxious  vermin — bom  only 
to  be  caged  and  scourged— ^but  as  creatures  made  in  the  likeness  of 
God ;  that  they  were  sent  to  reformatory  institutions  where,  under 
good  discipline,  a  new  world  dawned  on  their  mind ;  where,  in- 
structed in  their  duties  to  God  and  man,  and  made  sensible  of  the 
part  they  ought  to  play  in  life,  they  were  trained  to  a  course  of 
humble,  decent  industry.  Should  we  not,  then,  look  back  with 
horror  to  such  histories  as  that  of  Sam  Prig ;  and  should  we  not 
exclaim  loudly  against  the  stupid  cruelty  of  a  time  which  cast 
children  out  of  gaol  after  whipping  and  imprisonment,  with  a 
certain  knowledge  that  they  must  surely  return  to  be  whipped  and 
imprisoned  again  ? 

But  why  mtut  they  return  ?  Because,  some  will  say,  they  have 
not  been  punished  enough.  From  a  Mansion  House  police  report, 
we  gather  that  a  boy  of  thirteen  was  charged  with  stealing  a  pair 
of  boots.  The  officer  was  at  his  elbow  to  bear  witness  against  him : 
*'  He  has  been  summarily  convicted  three  times  of  theft.  He  has 
been  twice  whipped,  and  once  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  imprisoned  for  three  months."  This  would  seem  to 
show  that  whipping  and  imprisonment  did  no  good,  and  so  thought 
Alderman  Lawrence.  "  Neither  whipping  nor  imprisonment  seems 
to  have  any  effect  upon  you;  but,"  adds  the  worthy  (though 
illogical)  Alderman,  "  /  must  try  them  both  again.  You  must  go 
to  Bridewell  for  twenty-one  days,  and  be  there  soundly  whipped.* 
So,  because  a  certain  course  of  procedure  has  been  repeatedly  shown 
to  be  unavailing,  we  must  try  it  again.  Do  we  act  thus  in  our 
private  concerns?  Do  we  persist  in  failure?  Would  the  good 
alderman  have  dealt  thus  with  one  of  his  debtors  ?  After  three 
several  insolvencies  of  the  same  man,  by  which  each  time  he  lost  a 
larger  and  larger  sum,  would  he  calmly  say,  ''I  must  try  him 
again,"  and  give  him  credit  for  double  the  sum  he  had  ever  trusted 
him  with  before  ? 

Statistics  are  above  plausibilities,  and  they  give  the  lie  to  all 
conclusions  drawn  from  the  supposed  efficacy  of  flogging  and 
ironing.  The  chaplain  of  the  Liverpool  gaol  took  the  names  of 
sixty  juvenile  delinquents  who  figured  on  the  prison  register  thir- 
teen years  ago,  and  of  those  sixty,  not  purposely  selected,  but  taken 
in  order  of  their  admission,  how  many  escaped  recommittal  ?  How 
many  did  punishment  prevent  from  continuance  in  their  criminal 
courses  ?  Just  eleven.  The  other  forty-nine  became  confirmed  ^ 
culprits.  Twelve  offended  so  often  and  so  desperately  that  they 
received  sentence  of  transportation.  Twelve  more,  after  thirteen 
years  of  crime,  only  interrupted  by  fioggings  and  imprisonment, 
were  in  gaol  at  that  hour ;  and  the  other  twenty-five  had  been  re- 

*  «  Juvenile  DelinquentB/*  p.  185. 
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committed,  seyend  of  them  frequently,  and  were  known  to  be  still 
living  in  criminal  habits.  **  Now,"  says  the  chaplain,  sagaciously, 
making  his  appeal  to  the  pockets  of  his  Mr.  Mayor  and  Messrs. 
Town  Council ;  "  now,  leaving  out  of  account  the  cost  of  apprehen- 
sion, and  that  of  carrying  out  the  sentence  of  transportation,  when 
awarded,  the  expense  of  prosecution  and  maintenance  of  these  in 
gaol,  on  the  nearest  computation  I  can  arrive  at,  cannot  be  less 
than  £1,123  16«.  9(1."  If  to  this  sum  be  added  the  loss  to  society 
from  pilferings,  the  total  for  rearing  these  poor  wretches  in  a  course 
of  crime,  and  for  continually  watching,  caging,  and  whipping  them, 
it  would  amount  to  a  very  much  larger  sum  than  would  have  sufficed 
to  train  them  as  honest  and  accountable  human  beings. 

In  this  same  report  there  is  one  more  fact  decisive  as  to  the  in- 
efficacy  of  the  existing  system.  In  the  gaol  were  eighty  adults 
who  had  commenced  their  criminal  career  as  juveniles.  Only  four 
of  them  exceeded  twenty-one  years  of  age,  yet  they  had  in  the 
Aggregate  been  in  custody  of  the  police  678  times,  and  had  been 
committed  to  gaol  539  times,  being  an  average  of  seven  committals 
for  each  person,  and  this  before  the  age  of  civil  responsibility  had 
been  attained.  The  cost  of  maintaining  these  malefactors  in  prison 
(again  the  good  chaplain  was  right  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  pocket 
question)  had  been  £1,877,  and  in  a  few  weeks  most  of  these  out- 
casts would  be  thrust  forth  to  prey  on  society  again. 

These  are  indisputable  facts ;  and,  taken  in  connection  with  a 
multitude  of  others  of  a  like  kind,  they  conclusively  prove  that  our 
penal  system  not  only  does  not  deter  juvenile  criminals,  but  does 
positively  encourage  and  foster  their  vicious  propensities ;  that  it 
confirms  them  year  by  year  in  their  evil  courses,  and  makes  it 
matter  of  certainty  that  the  child  who  is  once  committed  to  prison 
will  be  recommitted,  and  re-recommitted,  until  transportation  or 
death  puts  a  period  to  his  career. 

How  long,  then,  is  this  training  for  perdition  to  continue  ?  The 
question  is  pressed  on  us  just  now  with  increasing  force,  as 
Australia  refuses  to  be  longer  replenished  from  our  gaols,  and  we 
shall  soon  have  to  deal  with  our  criminals  within  our  own  borders. 
Let  us  continue  to  treat  juvenile  delinquency  as  we  have  done,  and 
we  shall  have  to  build  new  prisons  till  the  land  is  overrun  with 
them.  It  is  time  that  we  should  endeavour  to  check  crime  in  its 
bud,  instead  of  taking  sure  means  to  mature  it.  The  results  of 
whipping  and  imprisonment  are  before  us.  Unlike  the  worthy 
Alderman  Lawrence,  we  have  no  mind  to  *'  try  both  again."  Diffi- 
culties may  attend  the  adoption  of  a  milder,  a  more  humane,  and, 
looking  to  the  circumstances  of  the  great  mass  of  juvenile  criminals, 
we  will  venture  to  say  VLJtuter  system.  But  we  are  not  without 
beacon  lights  to  direct  our  course,  and  what  that  system  should  be, 
we  hope  to  consider  in  a  future  article. 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  A  SINGULAR  PEOPLE. 
BY  CAPTAIN  MAYNE  REID. 

Thsbe  are  nations  in  Europe  about  whom  we  English  know 
little  more  than  we  do  of  the  tribes  of  Negroland.  One  of 
these  nations  is  the  Szekely  or  Szeklers;  and,  until  their  name 
turned  up,  in  the  late  Hungarian  revolution,  it  was  only  an  odd 
man,  here  and  there,  who  had  ever  heard  of  their  existence.  And 
yet  this  is  a  people  worthy  of  being  known,  especially  at  the  present 
time,  as  in  the  event  of  a  war  between  Turkey  and  Russia,  or 
between  the  former  power  and  Austria,  this  people,  small  though 
their  numbers,  and  but  littie  known  as  they  are,  would  form  an 
important  element  in  the  contest.  If  such  a  war  do  take  place,  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  in  the  valour  and  spirit  of  the  Szekler  nation 
the  Turks  may  find  their  firmest  point  d^appui. 

Szeklerland  is  but  a  small  spot  upon  the  gpreat  map  of  the  world 
— a  **  comer'*  among  the  Carpathian  mountains.  Four  comitais^ 
about  as  big  as  the  average  size  of  English  counties,  constitute  the 
country  of  the  Szeklers.  These  comitats  are  in  Transylvania — at  its 
eastern  end.  The  main  range  of  the  Crapak  (Carpathians)  divides 
Szeklerland  from  the  province  of  Moldavia.  A  few  difficult  passes 
alone  enable  you  to  enter  it  from  that  side.  Spurs  of  the  same 
mountains  traverse  the  four  counties,  and  one  of  them  is  com- 
pletely mountain-locked,  forming  a  sort  of  natural  amphitheatre. 
Several  peaks,  like  great  watch-towers,  look  over  the  land.  Some 
of  these  lead  the  eye  thousands  of  feet  up  into  the  heavens ;  and 
for  three  parts  of  the  year  carry  snow.  In  June  and  July  the  sun 
often  glances  upon  their  snow- covered  summits,  although  the  lati- 
tude is  only  46*> — 47**. 

The  country  of  the  Szeklers  is,  therefore,  a  mountain-land,  though 
far  from  being  barren.  Extensive  tracts  of  '*  foot-hills"  {pied- 
fnofU\  lie  along  the  foots  of  the  mountain  ranges,  and  broad  valleys 
skirt  the  streams  that,  rising  in  the  Carpathians,  take  their  course 
to  the  yellow  Theiss  and  the  Danube.  These  foot-hills  and  river 
valleys  are  fertile.  The  maize  plant  flourishes,  and  the  smaller 
ctfreolia— ^wheat,  barley,  and  oats-— yield  in  abundance. — ^Melons  are 
cultivated-^the  common  potato,  and  the  tobacco-plant,  with  hemp 
and  flax.  The  flnest  timber  is  produced — the  oak  upon  the  hills, 
and  the  cont/erae— pines,  flrs,  and  larches— upon  the  sides  of  the 
mountains.  The  domestic  animals  thrive  well.  The  horses,  both 
native  and  imported  breeds,  are  celebrated  throughout  Eastern 
Europe.  Sheep  are  numerous ;  and  the  beautiful  black  variety 
known  as  *'  Wallachians"  is  found  upon  the  pastures  of  Szekler- 
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Und.  The  wild  boar  ranges  through  the  hills,  the  great  brown 
bear  makes  his  lair  in  the  wooded  mountains,  and  the  Alpine 
chamois  bounds  along  their  high  cliffs.  The  region  is  rich  in 
minerals.  Copper  and  iron  mines  are  extensively  worked.  Gh>ld 
and  silver  are  crushed  from  the  quartzoze  rocks  of  the  Carpathians. 
Mineral  springs  of  many  kinds  abound ;  and  the  salt  is  quarried  in 
huge  cubic  masses  from  the  solid  rock.     Such  is  the  Szeklerland. 

Upon  this  land  dwell  the  Szekler  people,  in  aU  500,000  souls. 
They  are  the  ancient  Siculi  beyond  a  doubt— that  is,  their 
descendants.  They  call  themselves  Szehelff^  the  Romans  called 
them  Siculi,  The  orthoepy  is  almost  the  same,  the  orthography 
only  is  different.  They  speak  the  Magyar  language,  their  philo- 
logists say,  purer  than  the  Magyars  themselves,  but  there  is  not 
much  difference  in  the  dialects.  Both  people  are  from  the  same 
stock  ;  but  whence  came  both  ?  Their  lustory  does  not  clearly  tell 
us.  It  states  that  they  are  Tartars,  of  the  race  of  Alalia  and  his 
Huns,  and  that  they  came  from  the  East— from  Asia.  The  Magyars 
came  last,  and  found  the  Szekely  already  settled  in  their  present 
home  in  Transylvania.  This  part  of  their  history  is  but  traditianf 
and  among  themselves  does  not  obtain  universal  credit.  It  is  still 
a  **  question*'  of  the  ethnologist  It  may  yet  be  settled  in  a  satis- 
factory manner.  A  singular  man  has  arisen  among  the  Szekely. 
They  have,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  produced  many  singular 
men — great  men,  with  but  a  limited  sphere  for  the  display  of 
greatness.  Berzenczy,  a  Szekler  gentleman,  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  Transylvanian  Parliament,  and  later  a  Colonel  in  the 
patriot  army,  has  devoted  many  years  of  his  life  to  the  study  of 
ethnology,  with  a  view  to  the  solution  of  this  very  question.  Inhe- 
riting a  fortune,  he  has  spared  neither  pains  nor  expense  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  interesting  study.  His  researches  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  late  revolution ;  and,  among  others,  he  became  a 
refugee,  his  estates  being  confiscated.  This  has  not  damped  his 
ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  his  favourite  idea.  As  a  homeless  refugee 
he  has  continued  it,  and  the  importance  of  his  object  maybe 
gleaned  from  the  fact  that  the  United  States  Government,  by  the 
advice  of  the  late  Daniel  Webster,  gave  him  a  carte  blanche  to 
travel  in  its  ships  around  the  world.  Since  then  he  has  been  to 
India  and  China,  and  has  collected  many  facts,  that  when  brought 
to  light  will  upset  many  of  the  iradUions  of  early  history.  He  will 
one  day  give  them  to  the  world,  but  not  until  he  can  support  them 
with  ample  proofs. 

He  can  prove  the  Szekelys  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Siculi.  Even  in  their  old  forms  of  legal  administration  they  are  so 
named.  The  "  Theiss*'  is  the  *<  yellow  Tanais"  of  Virgil  and  the 
Romans.  The  Szekely  did  not  come  from  the  East,  but  are  indi- 
genous  in  Transylvania.     They  are  not  colomsts'  conquerors,  or 
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emigris  in  Europe,  but  an  orginal  race,  older  in  history  than  either 
Sclave  or  Saxon.  Berzenczy  does  not  believe  in  migrations  from 
the  East ;  but  on  the  contrary,  that  the  current  of  migration  was 
eastward.  Indeed  there  is  the  colour  of  far  greater  probability  in 
this  view.  That  countless  hordes  of  people  could  originate  upon 
half  desert  plains,  and  thence  pour  themselves  in  conquering  hosts 
over  the  neighbouring  world,  is  contrary  to  common  sense.  Such  a 
phenomenon  does  not  exist  in  the  present  day.  It  is  not  found 
either  on  the  steppes  of  Asia,  the  prairies  of  North  America,  nor 
the  llanos  and  pampas  of  the  South.  The  very  opposite  is  the 
modem  law  of  procreation  and  conquest. 

But  our  Szekler  ethnologist  has  collected  proofs,  that  so  far  from 
his  countrymen  being  a  branch  of  the  Tartar  stock,  they  are  in 
reality  its  originals ;  that  the  east  of  Europe  is  not  a  circumference 
of  Tartar  migration,  but  its  centre. 

Hiese  are  truths  that  will  be  of  high  interest  to  the  learned. 
But  Mr.  Berzenczy  has  discovered  other  facts,  that,  when  made 
known  and  substantiated,  will  no  doubt  prove  of  startling  interest 
to  the  world  of  Christianity.  The  men  who  are  now  striving  to 
overthrow  the  effete  and  wretched  despotism  of  the  Chinese  empire 
are  ChrisiiaM — are  Protestants  !  They  are  of  the  Magyar,  or  Szek- 
ler race,  and  originally  migrated  from  Europe.  He  can  prove, 
moreover,  that  the  Bhuddist  religion  is  in  reality  the  Christian, 
in  one  of  its  purest  and  most  Protestant  forms,  divested  of  those 
absurd  ceremonies  which  have  been  introduced  into  it  by  the 
ambitious  hierarchy  of  Western  Europe.  Further,  that  the  Bhudd- 
hist  religion  originated  in  the  west,  and  that  even  now  the 
nomenclature  of  its  simple  ceremonies  is  in  reality  the  same,  or 
synonymous  with,  that  of  our  own  faith.  These  are  striking  truths, 
if  they  be  truths.  It  is  to  be  hoped  Mr.  Berzenczy  will  ere  long 
establish  them  as  such. 

The  Szeklers  are  a  dark-haired  race,  the  hairoftener  dark  brown 
than  black.  The  whisker,  however,  is  pure  black.  Their  eyes 
are  usually  bluish-grey,  sometimes  with  that  obliquity  that  dis- 
tinguishes the  Tartar  race.  Their  features  are  finely  cut,  and 
regular ;  and  their  forms  are  medium  size,  well  knit  and  capable 
of  great  action.  The  women  are  beautiful  and  virtuous,  distin* 
gtdshed  by  those  traits  that  characterize  the  faithful  wife  and  the 
fond  mother.  The  men  are  handsome  beyond  what  is  common. 
Their  figures  are  fine,  and  their  faces  full  of  expression.  They  re- 
semble the  Magyars  so  much  that  you  cannot  distinguish  them  from 
each  other.  Like  the  latter,  all,  both  rich  and  poor,  wear  the 
moustache.  Vanity,  which  in  other  countries  prompts  many 
persons  to  the  cultivation  of  this  appendage,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  fashion  among  the  Szeklers ;  it  is  simply  a  habit  to  which 
both  they  and  the  Magyars  have  always  been  accustomed.   That  it  is 
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not  a  vanity  on  the  part  of  the  Szeklers  is  evident  from  their  mode 
of  dressing.  In  this  they  observe  the  greatest  simplicity  ;  a  dandy 
is  a  rarity  among  them.  They  are  even  ultra-careless  in  dress, 
and  on  this  account  are  often  subjected  to  raillery  by  the  more 
elegant  Magyars  of  the  great  cities.  They  are,  altogether,  a  people 
of  simple  tastes  and  habits— in  other  words,  an  uncormpied  race. 
They  are  far  from  being  perfect,  of  course,  but  I  hold  them  to  be 
as  near  perfection,  both  physically  and  morally,  as  any  other  people 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  Perhaps  this  eulogy  is  not  high 
enough ;  perhaps  they  are  a  finer  race  than  any  now  existing. 

The  Szeklers  exhibit  in  their  minds  and  persons  the  effects  of 
freedom.  As  far  as  their  history  extends  back  they  have  been  a 
democratic  people,  even  more  so  than  the  Magyars—- for  the  latter 
had  among  them  an  aristocracy  of  magnates,  a  second  class  of 
lesser  nobles,  and  a  peasant  people.  On  the  contrary,  the  Szeklers 
were  all  equal,  both  in  law  and  reality. 

Iif  all  countries  yet  known  the  ideas  "  Liberty,  Equality,  Fra- 
ternity "  [have  been  more  a  boast  'than  a  real  existence.  They 
have  no  place  in  the  boasted  freedom  of  western  Europe,  nor  even 
in  America,  with  its  three  millions  of  negro  bondsmen.  In  one  little 
comer  of  the  earth  alone  has  true  liberty  resisted  the  encroach- 
ments of  despotism*— in  the  land  of  the  Szeklers.  I  make  bold  to 
affirm  that,  up  to  a  late  period,  when  the  Austrian  Government 
filched  from  it  its  constitution,  there  existed  in  that  little 
State  a  greater  amount  of  political  liberty  and  equality  than  in  any 
country  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  In  later  times  the  House  of 
Hapsburgh,  by  ev^  vile  means,  made  encroachments  upon 
their  free  constitution,  and,  to  stay  the  progress  of  these,  was  the 
cause  of  the  late  Magyar-Szekler  war.  Alas !  its  liberty  is  now 
crushed  ;  its  constitution  is  torn ;  its  rights  are  trodden  beneath  the 
iron  heel  of  the  Austrian  trooper! 

The  Szeklers  have  never  been  a  warlike  people  ;  I  mean,  a  people 
desirous  of  war,  or  ambitious  of  its  red  glories.  They  have  always 
been  the  advocates  of  peace,  and  the  assiduous  cultivators  of  its 
arts.  Their  well-tilled  fields  and  well-built  houses — ^the  splendid 
roads  that  in  all  directions  cross  their  country — the  signs  of  intelli- 
gent industry  and  respectable  prosperity  that  greet  the  traveller 
at  every  turn,  prove  the  correctness  of  this  assertion.  Yet  are 
these  same  Szeklers  a  most  warlike  people  when  war  is  no  longer 
to  be  avoided.  They  gave  ample  proofs  of  this  in  their  late  struggle 
for  liberty.  During  that  period  they  fought  fights  that,  for  intelli- 
gence, strategy,  and  wild  valour  on  their  part,  have  but  few 
parallels  in  the  history  of  war.  The  details  have  yet  to  be  written. 
When  that  is  done,  the  story  of  Leonidas  and  his  three  hundred 
Spartans  will  lose  half  of  its  interest. 

Qal  Sandor,  one  of  their  bravest  men,  became  their  chief  leader. 
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This  yoang  general,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  was  commissioned 
by  the  Hungarian  Qovemment  to  organise  the  Szekler  army,  aided 
by  Berzenczy.  He  summoned  the  people  to  an  assembly  on  the 
day  following.  Thirty  thousand  men  came  to  the  ground,  and  so 
enthusiastic  were  these  hitherto  pacific  people  for  the  defence  of 
their  liberties,  that  the  whole  mass,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  not 
only  enrolled  themselves  as  volunteers  upon  the  spot,  but  actually 
took  the  field  without  returning  to  their  homes  I  Nine-tenths  of  them 
were  without  arms,  other  than  their  peaceful  implements  of  agricul- 
ture, the  pitchfork  and  the  scythe,  yet  did  not  their  brave  leader 
despair.  With  imparalleled  energy  and  courage  he  led  them 
against  an  enemy  twice  their  numbers  and  well  appointed,  and  after 
a  short  campaign  succeeded  in  driving  this  enemy  beyond  the 
frontier.  'The  enemy  reinforced  returned  again,  and  was  repeatedly 
beaten  by  the  unarmed  but  heroic  Szeklers,  led  by  their  brave 
chief.  The  history  of  the  Transylvanian  war  is  not  yet  written. 
Although  sufficiently  grand  and  sanguinary  in  its  character,  it  has  * 
been  overshadowed  by  the  still  more  extensive  operations  in 
Hungary.  When  its  details  become  known  to  the  world,  the  name 
of  Gal  Sandor  will  take  rank  with  the  most  illustrious  military 
leaders. 

Bern  was  Commander-in-Chief  in  Transylvania,  and  it  was  by 
co-operating  with  the  Szekler  army  that  he  accomplished  the  grand 
feats  of  his  campaign.  But  Bem  was  lavish  of  the  Szekler's  blood. 
The  Pole  was  a  brave  leader  in  the  field,  and  the  best  artillery 
officer  in  Europe.  His  friends,  and  I  am  one,  can  say  no  more  in 
his  favour.  He  was  a  rash  strategist,  a  headlong  swordsman. 
Three  times,  under  his  guidance,  was  the  Szekler  army  cut  to 
pieces ;  and  three  times  did  Gal  Sandor,  by  his  prudence,  save  its 
remnants ;  and  by  his  enthusiastic  energy,  restore  and  recruit  it 
from  the  Szekler  land.  In  the  last  days  of  the  struggle,  when  sur- 
rounded by  Russians,  Austrians,  Wallacks,  and  Saxons,  that 
numbered  ten  to  his  one,  this  heroic  chief  would  not  surrender,  but 
led  the  remains  of  his  gallant  army  by  a  most  remarkable  retreat 
through  the  mountain  passes,  down  into  the  plains  of  Hungary,  and 
delivered  it  safely  into  the  hands  of  his  superior  chief.  General 
Kasinczy.  Kasinczy,  following  the  example  of  Gorgey,  proposed 
surrendering  to  the  Russians,  (hi  Sandor  would  not  listen  to  the 
proposal.  Kasinczy  surrendered,  and  for  his  pains  was  shot  at 
Arad  a  few  days  after.  Gal  Sandor  took  with  him  2,000  of  his 
faithful  followers,  who,  scattering  themselves  among  the  moun- 
tains, continued  to  elude  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  After  ten 
months  of  perilous  adventures,  the  Szekler  hero.  Gal  Sandor, 
escaped  by  Hamburg  to  London,  having  saved  the  military  honour 
of  himself  and  his  brave  countrymen. 
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NAPOLEON      III. 

BY  NICOLO  PICENNA. 

No.  I. 

To  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  character  and  position  of  the  present 
Emperor  of  the  French,  I  cannot  do  better  than  jot  down  a  few 
anecdotes  derived  from  authentic  sources,  and  some  observations 
of  my  own  personal  experience  ;  and  I  shall  do  so  as  they  occur  to 
me,  without  attempting  his  biography. 

The  Emperor,  from  his  earliest  infancy,  proved  the  truth  of  the 
poet's  axiom,  *'  the  child  is  father  of  the  man."  One  day,  when  he 
was  quite  a  child,  it  was  proposed  to  get  up  a  family /e^e  in  honour 
of  his  mother,  the  Queen  Hortense ;  and,  to  take  her  by  surprise, 
it  was  resolved  by  the  concocters  that  nothing  should  be  said  to  her 
about  it.  The  young  Prince  was  entrusted  with  a  share  in  the 
preparation  of  it.  Secrecy  must  be  observed  in  a  conspiracy,  even 
for  a  fHe ;  but  the  attempt  to  preserve  secrecy  in  a  family  attracts 
attention.  Queen  Hortense  l^remarked  something  extraordinary 
in  the  movements  of  her  child,  and  was  anxious  to  know  what  it 
meant.  8he  interrogated  him,  coaxed  him,  ordered  him,  menaced 
him ;  but,  notwithstanding  his  extreme  youth,  he  did  not  betray 
the  secret.  She  resolved  to  punish  him,  he  cried,  but  spoke  not 
The  fete  took  place,  and  the  Queen  then  understood  the  mystery 
he  had  observed.  Her  Majesty  was  pained  at  having  punished 
him,  and  it  was  from  that  day  that  she  commenced  to  call  him  by 
the  name  which  has  since  become  famous — "  her  dear,  obstinate 
feUow," 

Charity,  in  a  ripe  age,  and  in  an  exalted  position,  may  be  a 
matter  of  calculation.  But,  when  it  is  bom  in  the  heart,  there 
is  nothing  which  resembles  calculation  in  it.  The  Prince 
Louis  early  revealed  this  noble  quality.  In  his  infancy  there 
was  only  one  sort  of  punishment  which  he  really  dreaded,  and 
that  was  the  privation  of  the  money  and  the  presents  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  give  away.  His  playthings  never  remained 
long  in  his  possession ;  they  were  bestowed  on  his  companions. 
One  day  he  was  missed  in  a  walk  in  the  country,  and  when  he  was 
found,  he  was  without  jacket,  cap,  or  shoes — he  had  given  them 
to  some  passing  beggars.  And  yet  to  this  desire  to  give  everything, 
he  united  one  which  seemed  the  contradiction  of  it — that  of  possess- 
ing everything.  Whilst  he  was  scarce  out  of  his  nurse's  arms,  his  bad 
humour  used  to  be  instantly  appeased,  by  his  being  shown  the  ob- 
jects  that  surrounded  him  and  being  told  that  they  were  all  his. 
We  leave  to  those  who  have  reflected  on  the  mysteries  of  the  human 
heart  the  task  of  explaining  how  extreme  generosity  can  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  desire  of  universal  acquisition.  But  let  us  not  forget 
Ihat  nature  is  often  wonderfully  wise  in  her  apparent  contradictions. 
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Eveiybody  knows  the  following  anecdote  of  the  Prince.  In 
the  month  of  May,  1815,  the  Emperor,  Napoleon  I.,  after  his 
return  from  the  Isle  of  Elba,  was  preparing  for  the  desperate 
expedition,  which  was  destined  to  end,  at  its  very  commencement, 
in  the  field  of  Waterloo.  Seated  one  day  in  his  cabinet,  irritated 
and  full  of  anxiety,  he  heard  a  noise  near  his  chair;  and 
turning  round  he  perceived  the  Prince  Louis,  who  was  weeping. 
The  child  who  was  then  only  seven  years  of  age,  had  heard  that 
the  Emperor  was  going  to  the  wars,  and  he  entreated  him,  with  a 
gravity  and  firmness  beyond  his  years,  to  take  him  with  him. 
Marshal  Soult  entered  at  the  moment,  and  Napoleon,  who  was 
much  moved,  said :  '*  Marshal,  embrace  this  child-— he  will,  per- 
haps, be  some  day  the  honour  of  my  race !" 

After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the  Queen  Hortense,  being  about 
to  receive  a  visit  from  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia,  told  her 
two  children  that  they  must  be  on  their  best  behaviour,  as  their 
fate  depended  on  the  visitor.  This  recommendation  produced  a 
contrary  effect  on  the  two  young  princes.  The  elder,  the  Prince 
Napoleon  Louis,  who  died  in  1831,  went  slyly  up  to  Alexander, 
and  without  speaking,  stared  earnestly  at  him,  and  then  slipped 
a  ring  into  his  hand,  after  which  he  took  to  flight.  The  younger, 
the  Prince  Charles  Louis  Napoleon,  the  present  Emperor,  remained 
close  to  his  mother  in  spite  of  all  that  was  said  to  him,  and  in  his 
bearing  manifested  sorrow  and  anger  rather  than  submission  and  fear. 

A  circumstance,  of  which  the  signification  cannot  fail  to  be 
remarked,  is,  that  the  present  Emperor  of  the  French  has  pre- 
served the  affection  of  aU  the  persons,  without  exception,  who 
have  approached  him  in  any  of  the  varied  and  stormy  adventures 
of  his  career.  When  he  was  a  prisoner  at  Ham,  after  the  ex- 
pedition to  Boulogne,  it  was  necessary  to  change  the  garrison 
of  the  fortress,  so  attached  to  him  did  aU  the  soldiers  become. 
At  that  time,  more  than  one  offered,  at  the  peril  of  his 
life,  to  aid  him  in  escaping.  If  the  Prince  was  informed  that 
in  the  neighbouring  villages  a  sick  person  was  in  want  of  relief, 
a  poor  woman  in  childbed,  or  a  family  in  distress,  he  charged 
one  of  the  men  of  the  garrison  to  be  the  messenger  of  his 
charity.  At  times  he  was  forbidden  to  communicate  with  his 
keepers ;  and  then  he  was  accustomed  to  throw  pieces  of  money 
over  the  wall  to  the  soldiers,  and  they  knew  what  particular 
case  they  were  desired  to  relieve.  It  has  even  happened  that, 
being  without  money,  he  has  thrown  an  article  of  dress,  or 
some  other  object  which  could  be  readily  sold,  to  the  soldiers ; 
and  they  always  carried  the  proceeds  to  distressed  persons.  It 
is  such  facts  as  these,  joined  to  constant  and  unchangeable 
affability,  that  have  won  so  many  hearts  to  the  Prince. 

The  government  of  Louis  Philippe  placed  a  special  commissary 
of  police  in  the  fortress  of  Ham ;    and  he  was  carefully  chosen 
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from  amongst  the  surest  and  most  devoted  functionaries  of  that 
class.  But  he  had  not  been  long  in  his  post,  before  the  Prince 
Louis  counted  him  amongst  his  most  faithful  and  zealous  agents. 
It  was  this  commissary,  who  has  since  been  removed  to  PariB, 
that  was  charged,  in  the  coup  d^etai  of  the  2nd  of  December, 
1851,  with  the  perHooa  and  difficult  miflsion  of  arresting  General 
Changamier. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Prince  Louis,  amidst  all  his  bad  fortune, 
never  ceased  to  manifest  the  most  imperturbable  confidence  in  his 
destiny.  When  he  was  abroad,  he  followed  day  by  day  the  events 
of  France ;  and  he  noted  down  the  names  of  the  persons  to  whom  he 
intended  to  grant  recompenses.  In  the  fortress  of  Ham  he  spoke  con- 
stantly of  what  he  would  do,  when  he  should  be  in  the  Palace  of 
the  Tuileries.  In  this  respect  his  confidence  was  so  complete,  that 
he  communicated  it  to  those  who  surrounded  him ;  and  amongst 
them  it  was  no  rare  thing  to  say,  '*  Monseigneur,  when  you  are  at 
the  Tuileries,  will  you  allow  me  to  address  Your  Highness  as  I  do 
now  ?'*  Amongst  the  present  dignitaries  of  the  Church  of  France 
is  a  prelate  who  at  that  time  was  cure  of  Ham,  and  to  whom  he 
declared  on  a  thousand  occasions  "  that  everything  was  preparing 
the  restoration  of  the  Empire  and  that  his  accession  to  the  throne 
was  infallible." 

In  the  prison  of  Ham,  the  Prince  received  the  visit  of  an 
agent  of  the  State  of  Nicaragua,  who  in  the  name  of  that 
State  proposed  to  him  the  presidency  of  the  Republic.  The 
Prince  rejected  the  ofier,  as  he  had  rejected  propositions  of  a  similar 
kind  relative  to  Poland  and  Portugal— -saying  that  *'  he  owed  him- 
self entirely  to  the  people  and  the  destinies  of  France." 

Nothing  is  so  strange  as  the  blindness  which  the  states* 
men  of  France  displayed  from  the  2nd  December,  1848,  the 
day  of  Louis  Napoleon's  election  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Re- 
public, up  to  the  2nd  December,  1851,  the  day  of  the  coup  d^etai. 
All  these  men  seemed  to  have  come  to  a  resolution  to  deceive 
themselves  as  to  the  intelligence,  force  of  character,  and  profound 
ability  of  the  Prince.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  had  composed 
works,  all  of  which  displayed  deep  study  and  lofty  talent ;  in  vain 
that  he  had  inspired  men  with  extraordinary  and  fanatical  devoted- 
ness  ;  they  obstinately  persisted  in  seeing  in  him  only  the  thick- 
brained  Numa  of  a  very  cunning  and  very  deceitful  Egeria— 
nay,  a  mere  puppet  of  which  some  clever  man  pulled  the 
strings.  The  illusion  went  so  far  as  thb :— After  the  election 
of  the  10th  December,  1848,  a  message  of  the  new  President 
to  the  Assembly  was  considered  necessary,  and  the  Idinistry 
prepared  to  draw  it  up.  But  at  the  next  Cabinet  Council  the 
Prince  President  pulled  out  a  short  message  entirely  of  his  own 
composition.  The  Ministers  were  annoyed,  and  displayed  their 
displeasure  in  their  looks ;  but  entertaining  the  insulting  doubt  that 
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he  was  not  really  the  author  of  it,  they  resolved  to  put  the  douht 
to  the  proof.  They  accordingly  proposed  in  one  of  the  paragraphs 
a  material  alteration ;  hut  the  Prince  President  took  a  ^en,  and 
without  any  difficulty  hrought  it  in  with  great  literary  art,  so  as 
to  agree  with  the  rest  of  the  performance.  The  fact  was  talked 
ahout  with  astonishment,  and  grave  statesmen  wondered  gpreatly 
that  the  Prince  should  compose  his  own  works. 

Notwithstanding  this  discovery,  the  great  men  of  France  still 
persisted  in  seeing  in  the  Prince  President  only  a  sort  of  moral 
phenomenon,  whose  life  was  an  intellectual  slumher,  here  and  there 
interrupted  hy  inezplicahle  acts.  The  Prince,  however,  has  proved 
that,  if  he  slept,  he  at  least  knew  how  to  awaken  in  time  to  surprise 
his  adversaries. 

Those  who  are  opposed  to  the  present  rkgime^  and  in  the  middle 
classes  the  numher  is  great,  pretend  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
takes  no  account  either  of  the  merits,  the  virtues,  or  the  vices  of 
men ;  that  he  only  sees  in  them  the  instruments  of  his  amhition. 
But  it  is  to  he  ohserved  that  the  Emperor,  in  the  course  of  his  stormy 
life,  has  had  the  saddest  experience  of  men.  He  has  met  with 
some  faithful  companions,  hut  has  never  encountered  a  statesman 
who  could  divine  him,  or  could  even  helieve  in  the  possibility  of 
a  return  to  the  Imperial  rSgime.  Louis  Napoleon  has  never  had 
in  the  press  of  France  a  single  organ  which  he  has  not  purchased 
with  ready  money ;  never  had  in  the  middle  class  an  offer  or  an 
assurance  of  support  which  he  has  not  paid  for  by  immediate  sacri- 
fices, and  by  promises  for  the  future.  One  single  class  has  alone 
been  to  him  enthusiastic  and  confiding;  and  that  class  is  the 
peasantry.  Who  does  not  know  that  in  France,  where  revolutions 
so  often  make  men  the  playthings  of  events — there  is  at  least 
in  official  regions  no  certain  principle,  no  fixed  ideas,  no  as- 
sured morality,  no  firm  and  independent  character  ?*  But  after 
all,  the  Emperor's  power  does  not  lie  in  those  whom  he  makes  his 
instruments  ;  it  is  entirely  in  the  immense  mass  of  the  peasantry, 
who  know  nothing  of  what  takes  place,  who  are  unchangeable,  who 
care  not  for  liberty,  who  desire  order— that  is  to  say,  judicial  and 
administrative  regularity ;  and  who  have  no  other  occupation  for 
their  leisure  than  to  talk  of  military  glory.  The  deep,  devoted, 
passionate  attachment  of  the  peasants  to  the  Emperor  may  be 
judged  of  by  this  fact : — ^After  the  grand  election  which  confirmed 
the  coup  d^etat,  a  peasant,  marching  to  the  voting  place  at  the  head 
of  all  his  village,  with  an  immense  fiag,  on  which  was  inscribed 
*•  Oui !  Vive  Napoleon !  *'  was  asked,  "  Why  he  liked  Louis  Napo- 
leon ?  What  the  Prince  had  done  for  him  ? "  and  he  answered, 
'^  Know,  sir,  that  I  had  nine  uncles  ;  and  that  all  of  them,  as  well 
as  my  father,  died  for  the  Emperor!  *' 
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The  Emperor,  in  private,  is  not  much  of  a  talker.     He  questions, 
listens,  seems  to  take  everything  into  consideration,  and  leaves 
every  person  he  speaks  to  under  the  conviction  of  having  heen 
particularly  approved  of  by  him.     This  is  a  great  piece  of  tact  in 
France,  where  everybody  only  talks  to  make  himself  admired.   The 
old  kings  of  France  used  to  make  bon  mots ;  and  they  had  in  their 
pay  clever  fellows  to  manufacture  them  for  them.     But  the  Emperor 
has  always  abstained  from  that  species  of  vanity.     When  he  wishes 
to  say  what  he  thinks,  it  is  in  public  and  on  solemn  occasions ;  and 
then  he  seeks  less  for  pretty  expressions  and  witty  terms  than  for 
grandeur,  warmth  and  force.     As  an  eminent  writer,  the  Emperor 
has  all  the  characteristics  of  the  literary  man.     He  likes  to  seek 
himself  for  the  quotations  of  which  he  may  have  need  ;  he  collects 
and  classifies  them.     He  draws  up  his  own  speeches,  copies  them 
with  his  own  hand,  and  confides  to  no   one  the  task  of  cor- 
recting the  proofs.      When  he  is   engaged   in  composition,  he 
observes    the    most    impenetrable    secrecy.      He    is    religiously 
disposed ;    but    next    to    his    worship  of    God  is    that    of   his 
uncle  Napoleon  I.  and  his  mother.     At  home,  he  lives  with  the 
greatest  regulaiity.  He  rises  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  summer, 
and  at  eight  in  winter.     He  first  reads  all  the  important. letters 
addressed  to  him — ^they  are  indicated  by  a  stamp  or  a  mark  agreed 
on  between  him  and  the  persons  who  are  most  in  his  confidence. 
All  other  letters  are  opened  by  secretaries,  and  are  reported  on  by 
them.    All  the  letters  which  come  from  England,  however,  used 
to  be,  and  I  believe  are  still,  opened  by  him  alone.    The  King 
Louis  Philippe  never  read  the  French  newspapers,  but  had  an 
account  of  their  principal   contents  communicated  to  him ;  he, 
however,  always  carefully  perused  the   English  journals.     The 
Emperor  does  exactly  the  same ;  he  attaches  an  extreme  impor- 
tance to  all  that  is  written  in  the  papers  of  England.     OeneraUy 
speaking,  the  Emperor,  in  all  his  private  habits,  is  like  an  English 
gentleman.     And  this  Anglomania,  which  was  made  a  reproach 
against  Louis  Philippe,  is  in  no  respect  objected  to  in  Louis  Napo- 
leon, although  it  is  more  strongly  marked  in  him.     A  Coimcil  of 
Ministers  is  generally  held  about  twelve  o'clock  daily,  and  by  that 
time  the  Emperor  has  read  his  letters,  his  English  newspapers, 
given  his  orders  to  his  household,  breakfasted,  taken  a  walk,  and 
prepared  the  business  to  be  deliberated  on.     In  Council,  according 
to  his  custom,  he  speaks  little,  and  listens  much  ;    but  some- 
times he  sums  up  the  discussions,  and  does  so  with  great  ability 
and  clearness.     He  allows  no  one  to  exercise  infiuence  over  him. 
Since  his  accession  to  the  Empire  he  rarely  accords  private  au- 
diences.    He  defends  himself  with  tact  against  being  bored  with 
demands ;  and  amidst  his  multitudinous  occupations,  reserves  every 
day  a  certain  portion  of  time  for  solitary  meditation. 
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▲   LIFE   6T0BY. 

BY  WILLIAM  DALTON. 


PRELUDE. 

THE   STBANOES. — THE   OLD   HOUSE. 

To  me  the  first  bright  month  in  autumn  is  an  important  epoch  in 
the  year — ^its  chief  one.  It  is  the  annual  running  time,  from  the 
busy,  bustling  metropolitan  mart — the  city  of  the  sellers  and  the 
sold,  the  buyers  and  the  bought — &om  the  huge  incorporated  £  s.  d. 
to  the  salubrious  atmosphere  of  a  favourite  marine  village.  This 
place  is  by  no  means  "  fashionable."  It  is  to  be  hoped  it  never 
may  be,  except  for  those  who  seek  it  alone  for  health  and  quiet. 

My  favourite  walk,  tide  permitting,  is  along  the  sands,  a  distance 
of  about  two  miles,  where  there  is  a  series  of  steps  cut  out  of  the 
solid  rock,  probably  made  for  the  convenience  of  the  Coast  Guard. 
By  ascending  this  briny  staircase,  and  turning  a  little  to  the  right, 
the  pedestrian  is  brought  vis-a-ris  with  a  quaint  little  building, 
half  inn,  half  farm-house,  whose  front  looks  upon  the  main  road. 
At  its  back  is  a  long  garden,  at  the  end  of  which  there  is  a  long 
outhouse,  consisting  of  one  room,  built  originally  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  neighbotiring  boatmen,  but  which  now  serves  the 
double  purpose  of  club-room  and  halting  place  for  visitors  from 
the  neighbouring  village.  This  window,  is  celebrated  for  the 
fine  view  it  affords  of  passing  vessels. 

Some  years  since,  upon  a  fine  autumn  evening,  I  stood  at  that 
window,  meditatively  gazing  on  the  last  pale  rays  of  a  deeply 
golden  sun,  which  seemed  to  be  dipping  the  surface  of  the  spreading 
ocean  before  me.  It  was  a  sight  that,  at  the  time,  I  could  compare 
to  nothing  but  a  huge  brimming  vessel  of  molten  c6pper  ore. 
Lighting  a  cigar,  to  me  a  certain  provocative  of  reflection,  I  soon 
became  lost  to  everything  but  that  glorious  sun-view  and  the  deli- 
cious sense  of  freshness  around.  At  length,  however,  I  was  aroused 
by  the  entrance  of  the  hostess  with  refreshment,  and  then  it 
was  that  I  discovered  myself  not  to  be  the  only  tenant  of  the  room. 
A  gentleman  was  seated  at  a  side  window,  intently  gazing  in  the 
direction  of  a  neighbouring  mansion,  which  was  built  so  near  as  to 
almost  overhang  the  cliffs.  In  stature  he  was  above  the  usual 
average  of  even  tall  men,  in  age  somewhat  past  the  middle  period 
of  life,  and  of  robust  frames  his  head  was  nearly  bald,  a  deep 
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fringe  of  iron-grey  hair  was  set  on  either  side  of  a  large  hut  irre- 
gularly-shaped forehead ;  his  features  were  regular  and  hand* 
somely  formed,  hut  deeply  hronzed  as  if  from  long  residence  in  a 
warmer  climate  than  our  own  ;  his  eyes  were  blue,  large,  and  well 
shaped,  hut  nervously  restless. 

Of  a  communicative,  nay,  perhaps  an  inquisitive  disposition,  it 
was  not  long  ere  we  became  warmly  engaged  in  conversation. 
The  sad  tones  of  his  voice,  and  the  deep  melancholy  which  over- 
shadowed his  countenance,  seemed  typical  of  some  hidden 
sin.  Nay,  had  it  been  possible  to  forget  the  present,  and 
to  throw  one's  self  into  the  fourteenth  instead  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  I  could  have  sworn  him  to  be  some  penitent  knight 
returning  from  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  on  his  way  to  a  convent,  or 
worse,  a  hermitage  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  My  regret  at 
parting  with  this  interesting  person  was  somewhat  modified  by 
the  prospective  pleasure  of  our  next  meeting,  which  was  named 
for  the  next  evening. 

All  the  information  respecting  him  that  I  could  obti^in  from  the 
hostess  was,  that  he  had  arrived  in  that  neighbourhood  a  day  or 
or  two  before  from  some  foreign  country  ;  and,  pointing  to  her  own 
forehead,  she  remarked,  '*  that,  for  her  part,  she  thought  him  a 
little  queer  here, "  because  each  day  he  would  seat  himself  and 
gaze  for  hours  together  upon  a  neighbouring  mansion — the  one, 
indeed,  I  had  Been  him  looking  so  intently  upon.  The  building  in 
question,  Pevcnsey  Court,  was  a  large,  old-fashioned  structure, 
of  mixed  architecture  ;  it  had  a  long  green  lawn  spreading  before 
it  down  to  the  very  verge  of  the  cliff,  along  the  edge  of  which  ran 
a  long  iron  railing.  This  house  had  been  tenanted  by  many 
generations  of  the  Pevensey  family,  the  last  of  whom,  my 
hostess  said,  had  died  abroad.  For  some  years  the  house  had 
remained  untenanted ;  in  fact,  had  been  but  recently  rescued  from 
the  cumbrous  honour  of  old  house-age  (namely,  being  haunted), 
by  the  arrival  of  a  new  family,  the  head  of  whom  some  affirmed  to 
be  a  retired  tobacconist. 

So  my 'new  acquaintance  haunted  this  old  mansion.  Well, 
having  a  penchant  for  romance,  I  felt  more  pleased  than  surprised 
at  the  information ;  for  his  manner  foretold  his  character,  and  he 
haunted  my  very  sleep,  and  all  the  hours  intervening  between  our 
leave-taking  and  re-meeting.  Again  we  met  at  the  same  spot,  and 
conversed  as  we  strolled  along  the  coast ;  but  not  one  word  of  his 
mystery — for  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  he  had  one^-could  I 
elicit,  nor,  perhaps,  ever  should,  had  it  not  been  for  the  following 
circumstance. 

We  had  been  acquainted  some  weeks,  and  had  many  a  stroll 
and  talk  together,  when  one    evening,   as  we  passed  PeTensey 
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Court,  I  expressed  a  desire  to  obtain  a  better  view  of  the  house 
and  grounds.  My  companion  led  the  way  through  a  narrow  but 
long  path,  the  embouchure  of  which  was  so  hidden  with  foliage 
and  underwood,  that  a  stranger  might  have  passed  a  thousand 
times  without  observing  it.  We  had  passed  about  half  way  up  the 
path,  when  we  stopped  to  look  through  an  opening  in  the  hedge. 
Through  this  aperture  we  had  a  full  view  of  the  east  or  front  side, 
of  the  mansion.  This  portion  of  the  building  was  different  in 
style,  and  apparently  of  greater  antiquity  than  the  other  portions, 
being  more  purely  in  the  Gothic  style.  An  old  porch  stood  out  from 
the  centre,  upon  either  side  of  which  was  a  dwarf  wall,  surmounted 
with  a  stone  figure  of  a  griffin  eotichant.  A  mass  of  carved  stone, 
doubtlessly  intended  for  armorial  bearings,  was  above  the  porch,  but 
so  abrased  by  time,  and  perhaps  violence  at  some  early  period,  as 
considerably  to  mystify  the  quarterings.  In  front  of  this  entrance 
was  a  green  sward,  bounded  by  the  hedge  through  which  we  were 
gazing.  Some  children  were  busily  engaged  on  the  grass  plot  at 
trap  and  ball.  The  evening  was  fast  drawing  in  :  a  servant  stood 
near  the  children,  endeavouring  to  force  them  from  their  play. 
Deeply  interested  in  their  game,  they  were  supplicating  for  a 
*'  little  longer.''  At  length  the  ^'  little  longer  "  came,  and  passed, 
with  many  a  wistful  look  at  the  spot  the  children  joined  the 
servant. 

*' A  joyous  sight  that,  sir,"  I  said,  vnth  little  other  purpose  than 
that  of  drawing  him  into  conversation ;  for  I  observed  tears  steal 
into  his  eyes  as  he  watched  the  youthful  party  at  play. 

''  For  some,  young  sir,  for  some ;  not  for  all,  not  for  me ;  merri- 
ment— ^young,  fresh,  artless  merriment-— saddens,  nay,  at  times, 
almost  maddens  me.  It  seems  a  something,  a  point  in  life  made 
so  much  of  by  most ;  but  by  me  missed,  or  passed  unheeded. 
**  Sir,"  said  he,  grasping  me  by  the  arm,  '*  /  never  knew  a  child- 
hood. But  you  think  me  mad.  I  am  sometimes,  even  but  now, 
when  I  saw  those  children  merry,  happy,  and  upon  that  spot,  the 
*sight '  reopened  half-closed  wounds.' "  Then,  as  if  wishing  to  turn 
the  conversation,  he  added,  '*  Those  children  are  none  the  less 
merry  for  playing  beside  that  haunted  chamber." 

•*  Haunted  ? " 

"  Aye,  sir,  haunted-— with  memories.  But  you  think  it  strange 
that  I,  an  apparent  stranger  to  this  country,  should  be  so  familiar 
with  that  terrible  old  place.  Oh,  had  that  stern-looking  old 
masonry  the  power  of  speech,  what  revelations  it  could  make. 
Could  that  old  house  write,  what  terrible  real-life  dramas  it  could 
give  the  world — or  rather  the  outer  world — for  it  is  a  world  in 
itself.  Births,  marriages,  deaths,  christenings,  nay,  all  life's 
frivolities    and    passions  haive    been     enacted    there    for    many 
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generations  past.  "  Look,''  he  continued  emphatically,  and  as  he 
spoke  a  cloud  passed  over,  a  gust  of  wind  rushed  through  the 
foliage  of  the  tall  old  trees  and  made  them  bend  their  lofty  heads  ; 
"  will  you  not  indeed  think  me  mad,  when  I  tell  you  that  to  my 
disturbed  fancy  the  very  place  itself  seems  to  recognise  me,  and 
that  most  frowningly  too,  after  many  years  of  absence  ?" 

We  passed  onwards,  intending  to  reach  the  sea  front;  for  a 
time  my  strange  companion,  partially  aroused  from  his  abstraction, 
conversed  freely  about  the  neighbourhood,  and  at  last  admitted 
that  he  had  passed  many  years  of  his  life  in  that  very  house. 

There  was  one  path  near  the  cliff  that  he  seemed  most  anxious 
to  avoid,  even  shuddering  when  he  spoke  of  it.  The  new  tenant 
having  had  the  roads  turned  in  a  new  direction,  the  alteration  con- 
siderably disconcerted  my  guide,  yet  we  continued  to  walk  onwards, 
until  reaching  an  opening  we  unexpectedly  found  ourselves  upon  a 
large  rocky  platform  overhanging  the  sea,  yet  evidently  a 
portion  of  the  grounds  appertaining  to  the  mansion.  In  my 
surprise  at  the  sudden  change  of  our  position,  I  turned  to  examine 
our  exact  whereabouts ;  but  scarcely  had  I  moved  when  I 
felt  my  arm  grasped  as  if  in  a  vice ;  in  another  moment  my  friend 
tottered  and  leaned  heavily  against  me  for  support,  his  eyes  exhibit- 
ing a  glassy  brightness,  a  pallor  stood  upon  his  features,  his  lips 
were  livid  as  death. 

One  moment,  one  moment,"  he  uttered  in  thick  guttural  tones, 
and  I  shall  be  well."  Then,  as  if  apostrophizing  himself,  he  con- 
tinued, '*  that  cursed  spot  again."  His  sudden  indisposition,  how- 
ever, caused  us  to  retrace  our  steps,  but  not  without  a  regret  on  my 
part  that  our  intended  visit  should  have  met  with  a  stumbling  block. 

*'  Stumbling  block,"  he  replied,  laying  much  emphasis  upon  the 
phrase,  "  true,  sir,  that  cursed  spot  was  the  stumbling  block  of  my 
whole  life."  Then  with  something  approaching  to  a  smile  upon  his 
countenance,  he  added,  '*  but  you  will  indeed  think  me  demented 
if  I  do  not  explain  away  this  mystery,  however  it  will  be  a  life  story 
and  must  be  told  in  fragments." 

True  to  his  promise,  the  stranger  told  me  his  tale,  but  at  different 
periods.  I  have  endeavoured  to  connect  the  fragments  in  one  har- 
monious whole. 


(C 


CHAPTER  I. 
THE   STBANGEB's   STOBT. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  a  bright  simny  day,  many  years  ago, 
in  the  middle  of  June,  that  Pevensey  Court  was,  perhaps,  for  the 
hundredth  time  again  made  the  scene  of  a  great  act  in  the  drama  of 
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life.     The  windows  were  all  open,  and  the  son  shone  through  and 
about  the  place  as  if  in  special  honour  of  the  performance.     The 
park  gates  stood  wide  apart,  and  the  usually  secluded  and  quiet 
lawn  was  crowded  with  country  people.     Near  the  gates  was  a  line 
of  carriages,  the  owners  of  which  were  participating  in  the  fete. 
One  in  particular,  a  light  blue  travelling  chariot,  of  the  then  newest 
and  most  fashionable  make,  with  serrants    in   new  liveries  and 
adorned  with  wedding  favours,  stood  within  the  lawn,  near  the 
portico  of  the  mansion.     The  birds  were  carolling  and  the  village 
bells  ringing  a  merry  peal.     There  is  a  sudden  movement  of  com- 
pany beneath  the  portico,  the  steps  of  the  carriage  are  let  down ;  a 
young  and  beautiful  woman  is  seen  giving  a  farewell  salute  to  a 
lady  and  gentleman  of  advanced  years.     A  noble  looking  young 
man  leads  the  lady  to  the  carriage,  happy  and  joyous;    a  very 
heaven  of  love  seems  to  sit  upon  her  brow,  as  leaning  upon  her 
husband's  arm  she  smiles  in  his  face.     That  happy  smile  would 
have  been  cheaply  purchased  by  the  venture  of  his  life.     As  she 
hurries,  blushing  and  smiling,  into  the  vehicle,  her  rich  satin  dress 
rustles  ;  it  has  caught  in  something.     There  is  a  rent ;  the  careless 
footman  is  at  fault ;  the  husband  re-adjusts  the  trifling  accident 
and  looks  with  pleasure  in  his  wife's  beautiful  face.     But  why  does 
he  shudder  as  he  gazes  on  her,  so  bright,  so  beautiful,  and  his  own  ? 
Had  that  bright  face  been  suddenly  transformed  into  a  Medusa's 
head  he  could  not  have  started  more  suddenly.     He  had  seen  at 
least  a  snaky  shadow  in  the  angry  flashing  of  her  beautiful  eyes  at  the 
servant's  mishap.     However,  like  lightning,  the  flash  of  anger  was 
but  instantaneous — it  passed  over,  leaving  all  bright  and  fair  as  ever. 
How  foolish  the  husband  thought  himself  as  he  took  his  seat  by 
his  wife's  side  and  endeavoured  to  chase  the  thought  away.     The 
wheels  turn  and  the  happy  couple  are  whirled  through  the  portico 
of  the  honeymoon  into  the  world  of  matrimony.     A  dash  of  bitter- 
ness had  fallen,  but  only  upon  the  extreme  edge  of  the  cup.     It 
was  nothing  and  forgotten~-at  least  for  a  time. 

**  It  isn't  all  gold  that  glitters,"  sapiently  remarked  one  of  the  by- 
standers to  a  neighbour. 

''  No ;  nor  every  garb  of  satin  that  encircles  an  angel,"  replied  the 
person  addressed. 

The  carriage  of  the  newly-wedded  pair  was  fast  rolling  out  of 
sight ;  indeed  it  had  become  lost  to  the  view  of  all  but  a  lady  and 
gentleman,  both  of  mature  age,  wlio  from  an  upper  window  were 
silently  and  thoughtfully  watching  the  departing  vehicle.  The 
watchers  were  Mr.  and  Ikliss  Pevensey,  the  then  proprietors  of  the 
place,  and  near  relatives  of  the  bride.  At  last,  turning  the  base  of 
a  hill,  the  carriage  was  lost  to  view.    • 

"May  they  be  happy,"  said  the  lady,  first  breaking  silence. 
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"  My  earnest  prayer  though  great  fear  ;  did  you  not  obserye  her 
petulance  to  the  footman  V*  replied  Mr.  Peyensey. 

"  Pooh,  pooh  !  a  mere  trifle,  brother ;  the  dear  child  was  excited 
and  annoyed — a  trifle,  nothing  more." 

"  A  trifle,  probably,  sister ;  but  the  smallest  atom  of  metal  upon 
the  surface  is  frequently  the  clue  to  the  richest  and  deepest  vein  of 
ore  beneath.  However,  may  she  indeed  be  happy,  and  we  shall 
have  the  less  to  answer  for." 

«  What  mean  you,  brother.  Has  she  not  from  childhood  been 
our  very  idol  ?" 

"  It  is  that,  Maria,  which  I  now  fear  may  have  caused  our  dear 
child  to  perjure  at  the  altar's  foot.  She  has  promised  to  '  love, 
honour,  and  obey ;'  and  although  he  is  the  husband  of  her  own 
choice,  how  can  she  obey  who  has  been  taught  but  to  conmiand  ? 
Again,  I  repeat,  Maria,  I  fear  we  have  cultured  a  fiend  in  her 
bosom  that  may  sap  her  whole  happiness,  aye,  and  more,  destroy 
that  of  generations  to  come.  One  bad  passion  may  spoil  a  race," 
said  the  old  gentleman  sadly. 

'*  Pooh,  pooh,  brother !  Why  you  would  hang  a  cloud  of  misery 
before  the  very  porch  of  happiness  she  is  now  entering.  We  have 
all  a  something  bad  in  us,  and  she  is  a  dear  passionate  little  thing, 
but  no  harm — ^no  harm,  brbther— a  little  constitutional  defect." 

"  Constitutional,"  echoed  Mr.  Pevensey,  we  have  moulded  her 
moral  and  mental  constitution,  sister,  and  we  ought  to  have  kept 
the  dross  from  the  pure  clay." 

"  Well,  brother,  do  not  despond,  we  shall  see." 

*'  We  shaUj  indeed^  I  fear,"  was  the  reply. 

While  carrying  a  new  love  with  her  upon  her  wedding  tour,  the 
old  one  broke  out  at  Pevensey  Court.  Symptoms  appeared  in  every 
part  and  portion  of  the  building  in  the  shape  of  new  decorations, 
furniture,  and  the  numerous  little  presents  that  awaited  her  return. 
Wants  she  had  never  thought  of,  wishes  that  she  had  never  uttered 
were  anticipated  by  her  fond  relatives  during  her  absence.  In  less 
than  two  months  Captain  and  Mrs.  Deltry  took  possession  of  their 
very  large  portion  of  the  old  mansion.  For  a  lengthened  period 
after  their  return  the  newly  married  pair  appeared  supremely 
happy.  Not  one  material,  that  is  popularly  conceived  to  create 
bappiness,  did  Mrs.  Deltry  want.  In  addition  to  mere  mate- 
rial wealth  and  comfort,  she  was  idolized  by  her  family. .  The  very 
summit  of  her  wishes  had  been  crowned  by  her  marriage  with  a 
kind,  affectionate,  and  handsome  husband.  Then  we  must  suppose 
she  had  realized  happiness — at  least,  she  might  have  done. 

Well  and  soundly  educated,  even  in  the  accomplishments  of  ladies 
of  her  time,  she  had  even  forgone  the  practise  of  mere  accomplishments 
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for  the  more  solid  and  abstruse  departments  of  learning  and  which 
she  pursued  with  all  the  energy  of  a  powerful  and  determined  will. 
Without  the  taint  of  pedantry  and  ostentation  that  gives  the  true 
"  blue"  to  the  pseudo  learned  woman,  she  was  brilliant  and  talented. 
Of  self-control,  the  one  little  attribute  that  plays  so  important  a  part 
in  the  perfection  of  the  human  character,  she  knew  nothing — ^indeed, 
how  should  she— she,  whose  every  wish  it  had  been  almost  the  only 
object  of  her  guardians'  life  to  fulfil.  Dignified  without  hauteur, 
learned  without  pedantry,  and  brilliant  without  ostentation,  she 
seemed  formed  to  gain  the  love  of  all  around  her.  Active,  nay  restless, 
she  had  ever  sought  excitement — ^not  the  mad  whirl  of  fashionable 
amusements,  truly— but  still  excitement.  Her  engagement  to 
Captain  Deltry  had  caused  her  to  set  aside,  at  least  for  a  time,  her 
cherished  studies,  but  time  soon  wore  down  the  temporary  excite- 
ment of  new  love  and  she  again  sought  them.  These  were  of  a  nature 
to  be  distasteful  to  her  husband,  and  she  wisely  resolved  to  try  the 
pleasures  and  employments  of  a  newly  married  country  matron. 
Months  rolled  onwards ;  the  inaction,  the  tedium  of  her  new  life  be- 
came insupportable,  a  reaction  took  place,  a  slight  tinge  of  restless- 
ness— dissatisfaction  clouded  her  beautiful  features.  The  very 
devotion  of  her  husband  seemed  almost  wearisome.  The  latter  was 
the  very  counterpart  of  his  wife,  brave  in  the  field,  and  active  in  his 
military  duties,  he  yet  loved  ease  at  home  ;  unambitious,  nothing 
could  ruffle  his  placid  temper,  not  the  slightest  antagonism  could 
Mrs.  Deltry  excite  in  him,  no,  not  even  that  pleasant  opposition  that 
naturally  springs  out  of  argument  on  domestic  afiairs.  The 
nearest  approach  to  antagonism  on  his  part  arose  out  of  his  opinion 
of  women's  capabilities  and  duties  in  general.  He  but  little  appre- 
ciated talent,  and  abhorred  genius  in  women.  The  sex  had  no 
business  to  be  clever  (except,  of  course,  in  household  afiairs).  If 
pretty  and  pleasing  it  was  all  he  required.  They  had  not  been 
long  united  before  the  wife  had  sounded  the  whole  depth  of  his 
character.  The  consequence  was  she  esteemed  him  a  little  the 
less ;  it  was  the  first  germ  of  sap  in  her  love — the  blight  upon  the 
plant  of  happy  wedded  life ;  had  they  been  fated  to  live  long 
together,  the  plant  must  have  withered— died.  But  it  was  not  so. 
The  Captain's  regiment  was  ordered  to  India  and  he  joined  ;  Mrs. 
Deltry's  health  not  permitting  her  accompanying  him,  she  remained 
at  home,  and  the  second  letter  she  received  brought  sad  news — he 
feU  in  the  first  action  after  his  arrival  at  the  seat  of  war. 

This,  her  first  real  trouble,  did  much  towards  increasing  the 
natural  irritability  of  her  temperament.  Upon  the  most  trivial 
occasions  she  would  become  seized  with  fits  of  the  most  violent 
passion.  Servants  came  and  left  with  every  week  ;  even  the  sooth- 
ing attempts  of  .her  kind  relatives  seemed  but  to  add  fuel  to  the 
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flame  of  passion  now  constantly  burning.  Ever  self-ungovernable 
she  now  forgot  her  womanly  dignity,  and  when  much  provoked, 
would  strike  her  own  maid  ;  however,  whether  fortunately  or  not, 
English  maid-servants  hold  their  offices  by  a  tenure  far  different 
from  that  of  their  darker  sisters  in  the  southern  States  of  America, 
and  if  of  country  birth,  sometimes  prove  restive  beneath  blows; 
and  so  it  chanced  with  one  of  Mrs.  Deltry's  maids.  In  her  calmer 
moods  Mrs.  Deltry  would  be  conscious  of  her  fault,  and  by  every 
means  in  her  power,  such  as  gifts  and  indulgences  of  various  kinds, 
endeavour  to  make  amends  for  her  violence ;  however,  she  happened 
at  last  to  meet  with  one  who  was  foolish  enough  to  consider  gifts 
as  no  equivalents  for  blows.  This  girl  was  the  daughter  of  a  re- 
spectable yeoman;  on  one  occasion  she  had  committed  some  trifling 
fault,  the  mistress  reprimanding  her,  received  in  reply  an  impudent 
answer,  the  indignant  lady  raised  her  hand — the  girl,  smarting 
from  the  blow,  returned  it.  The  astonishment,  the  horror  and  in- 
dignation at  the  positive  profanity  of  such  an  act,  literally  convulsed 
Mrs.  Deltry  with  rage — ^her  state  of  health  at  the  time  being  such 
that  medical  attendance  was  immediately  sought — a  severe  illness 
followed — ^her  life  was  despaired  of — and  ....  Pevensey 
Deltry  first  saw  the  light. 


CHAPTER  II. 

PASSION   8T0BMS. — THE   SPOILT   BOY. 

There  is  no  better  antidote  for  the  stormy  temperament  than  a 
bed  of  sickness ;  not  mere  local  pain,  for  that,  perhaps,  adds  but 
fuel  to  the  fire,  but  utter  prostration  of  the  whole  physical  powers. 
It  is  then,  and  then  only,  that  the  storm  of  psission  is  subduable. 
In  such  a  state  did  Mrs.  Deltry  lay  for  three  months ;  however,  at 
length  she  exhibited  signs  of  convalescence,  and  to  the  surprise 
of  her  friends,  her  first  request  was  to  be  told  the  whereabouts  of 
Mary,  the  servant,  who  had  been,  at  least,  the  secondary  cause  of 
her  severe  illness.  This  girl,  upon  discoveriDg  the  real  danger 
of  her  mistress's  position,  had  shown  such  signs  of  repentance,  and 
had  begged  so  hard  to  be  retained  in  the  house,  that  Mr.  and  Miss 
Pevensey  granted  her  request  conditibnally,  that  she  would  keep  from 
Mrs.  Deltry's  presence  during  her  illness.  Delighted  at  her  mis- 
tress*s  request,  the  poor  girl  soon  sought  the  sick  chamber,  when, 
to  her  astonishment,  she  was  there  and  then  reinstated  in  greater 
favour  than  ever.  It  was  long  before  the  invalid  became  perfectly 
restored  to  health,  and  Mary,  during  the  period  of  recovery,  had 
ample  opportunity  of   practising  her  promised  repentance;    but. 
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nnfortanately  for  Mary,  the  nearer  Her  miatress  approached  to 
convalescence  the  worse  became  her  temper,  and  then  the  girl's 
resolution  gave  way,  and  a  continual  bickering  was  kept  up 
between  mistress  and  maid ;  though  now  neither  went  beyond 
what  seemed  to  be  a  tacitly  understood  point.  Mrs.  Deltry  began  * 
to  admit  that  Mary  was  the  best  servant  she  had  ever  possessed ; 
and  Mary  could  not  but  allow,  that  though  a  little  queer  at  times,  as 
everybody  was,  her  "  missus"  was  no  worse  than  other  '*  missusses." 
Each  day  Mrs.  Deltry  seemed  more  and  more  to  be  developing  a 
morbid  love  of  antagonism ;  nothing  could  have  been  a  greater  proof 
than  this  attachment  to  Mary,  who,  and  she  herself  knew  it,  was  but 
little,  if  any,  less  irritable  than  her  mistress.  And  so  for  years  they 
lived  together,  balanced  between  peace  and  war,  and  so  frequent 
became  the  interchange  of  warnings,  that  at  last  it  became  a 
difficult  problem  to  know  which  had  given  the  most. 

However,  to  resume  my  story,  Mrs.  Deltry  recovered,  and  it  was 
now  hoped  by  her  friends  that  the  possession  of  her  boy  would  do 
something  towards  smoothing  the  rough  comers  of  her  disposition. 
The  child  grew  handsome,  strong,  and  healthy,  but  bom  as  it  were 
in  a  passion,  he  seemed  ever  to  be  fruitlessly  striving  to  get  with- 
out its  circle — a  kind  of  embodied  paroxysm  that  was  never  quiet, 
except  when  suffering  from  sheer  physical  exhaustion.  Even  in  his 
calm  moods,  his  restless  blue  eyes,  and  little  perpetually  twitching 
and  clutching  fingers,  gave  one  a  notion  of  a  semi-doze  upon  the 
extreme  edge  of  a  precipice.  Never  peevish  or  whining,  he  was 
either  in  a  dead  calm  or  a  boisterous  storm— and  the  transition  from 
one  to  the  other  was  frequent  and  immediate.  Being  intrusted  to  the 
care  of  Mary,  that  young  woman  would  endeavour  to  curb  the 
violence  of  his  little  passion  ;  every  attempt  of  the  kind,  however, 
when  his  mother  was  present,  was  strictly  checked,  and  more 
especially  when  the  infantile  temper  was  not  raised  in  opposition 
to  her  own,  Mary  was  rebuked,  and  the  mother,  taking  the  boy 
in  her  arms,  would  kiss  away  the  '*  pretty  little  passion  ;  the  dear 
little  spirited  creature  should  not  be  checked,  for  fear  of  spoiling 
his  dear  little  temper."  Never  did  mother  so  love  her  child  or 
humour  it  more  fondly.  In  the  exhibition  of  its  passions  she  could 
only  see  the  indications  of  spirit,  in  fact,  an  inheritance  from  his 
father  of  the  military  fever — nay,  of  a  very  hero,  and  so  she  nearly 
worshipped  the  boy. 

As  the  child  grew  older  he  came  more  immediately  beneath  Mrs. 
Deltry's  notice  ;  then  it  was  that  she  put  in  force  the  "  spare  the 
rod  spoil  the  child  "  maxim.  Slaps,  cuffs,  and  shakings  became 
common,  and  the  more  frequent,  to  the  amazement  of  the  mother, 
the  more  repeated  and  outrageous  grew  the  fits  of  passion.  But, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  the  good  lady  was  in  her  element,  and  far 
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happier,  perhaps,  than  she  had  been  for  years.  Antagonism  was 
growing  by  her  own  side.  It  was  exciting.  No  one  had  erer  re- 
sisted Mrs,  Deltry  so  much  as  did,  day  by  day,  that  growing  child  ; 
no,  not  eren  the  maid  Mary.  How  she  would  laugh  when  the 
little  creature  dashed  down  the  new  toy,  or  tore  in  twain  his  new 
frock  for  being  prevented  indulging  in  some  such  innocent  amuse- 
ment as  plunging  his  fist  into  a  basin  of  boiling  water,  or 
drinking  the  scalding  fluid  from  the  mouth  of  the  tea-urn. 

How  anxiously  her  aged  relative,  Mr.  Pevensey,  would  watch  the 
development  of  this  young  nature,  and  remonstrate  with  the 
mother,  who,  in  reply,  would  demonstrate  all  these  little  exhibitions 
of  passion  as  indications  of  a  bold,  manly  spirit.  As  for  the  mis- 
chievous habits,  he  would  soon  grow  out  of  them.  Every  other 
child  had  something  to  grow  out  of,  and  why,  pray,  should  not  hers  } 
Mrs.  Deltry  was  not  the  only  fond  mother  who  held  the  same 
tenets.  But  did  Mrs.  Deltry  always  so  humour  the  boy  ?  Yes ; 
except  when  herself,  in  an  irritable  mood,  then  her  ''spare  the  rod 
spoil  the  child  "  maxim  floated  uppermost,  and  she  would  correct 
the  boy  by  shaking  him  till  she  had  almost  excited  him  into  con- 
vulsions, being  herself,  for  the  moment,  little  less  excited  that  she 
could  not  conquer  his  temper,  but  only  for  the  moment,  and  then 
both  mother  and  son  would  become  loving  and  fond  inseparables ; 
and  so  the  strange  pair  grew  downwards  into  time. 

About  the  tenth  year  of  the  boy*s  age  the  proprietors  of  Pevensey 
Ck>urt  died.  The  chief  portion  of  their  property  being  entailed, 
passed  to  a  distant  cousin,  Pevensey  Court,  with  the  small 
property  attached,  and  a  moderate  income  derived  from  her  hus- 
band, being  the  whole  of  Mrs.  Deltry's  fortune.  About  the  same 
period  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  were  left  to  the  guardianship 
of  this  lady. 

Captain  Deltry  had  two  sisters,  both  of  whom  were  married  to 
officers  serving  in  the  West  Indies.  The  eldest,  Mrs.  Durrant,  and 
her  husband  fell  victims  to  the  climate,  leaving  their  only  child, 
Elise,  to  the  guardianship  of  the  surviving  sister,  Mrs.  Godfrey.  Lien- 
tenant  Godfrey,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  promotion,  exchanged 
into  a  regiment  serving  in  India ;  he  fell  in  the  first  action,  also 
leaving  an  only  child,  Edward,  who,  at  the  time,  was  being  educated 
with  his  cousin,  under  the  care  of  his  mother ;  however,  the  latter, 
of  a  sickly  constitution,  and  unable  to  bear  the  additional  shock  of 
her  husband's  loss,  died.  Thus,  these  children  became  inmates 
of  Pevensey  Court.  The  letter  announcing  their  departure  for 
England  had  all  the  influence  of  a  flag  of  truce  upon  mother  and 
son.  The  bickerings  and  outbursts  of  passion  on  either  side  were 
tacitly  suspended.  They  met  on  the  neutral  ground  of  antici- 
pation.   They  had  something  oui  of  themselves  to  look  forward  to. 
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Naturally  of  a  kind  and  affectionate  disposition,  Mrs.  Deltry 
longed  for  the  coming  of  her  young  orphan  relatives.  Pevensey 
longed  for  his  new  playmates,  and  indulged  many  an  hour  in  the 
pleasures  of  anticipation ;  he  was  no  longer  to  be  isolated  from  the 
world  of  little  boy  and  girlhood,  and  he  leaped  about  the  house 
with  a  pleasure  known  only  to  children  as  he  neared  the  time  of 
rubbing  ideas  with  his  equivalents  in  age. 


CHAPTER  m. 

THE    KEW    PLAYMATES. — JEAX0TT8T.— EMULATION. 

It  was  a  cold,  sharp  morning  in  winter,  a  few  days  before  Christ- 
mas,   the    atmosphere   was  black  and  clear   as  highly-polished 
looking-glass,  not  a  tinge  of  hoar  frost  could  be  seen  upon  tree, 
house-top,  or  grass,  all  looked  black  and  drear ;  the  very  blood 
felt  chilled  and  frozen  in  the  veins  of  all  but  those  accustomed  to 
violent  exercise,  and  they  endured  rather  than  enjoyed  it.    Doors 
and  windows  were  shut  in  the  favourite  sitting-room  at  Pevensey ; 
the  thick  crimson  curtains  were  partly  drawn,  as  if  to  assist  the 
blaasing  fire  in  the  grate  in  giving  a  hue  as  well  as  feeling  of  warmth 
to  the  room.      On  either  side  of  the  fireplace,  sitting  in  well- 
cushioned  easy  chairs,  were  the  new  inmates,  who  had  arrived  the 
day  previously.     Mrs.  Deltry  was  anxiously  watching  and  tending 
them.     Alike  in  features,  they  both  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to 
Pevensey,  at  least  they  were  exotic  sprigs  of  the  same  plant.     The 
long  voyage,  change  of  climate,  and  immediate  transition  from  the 
hot  sun  of  India  to  the  cold  gloom  of  a  more  than  usually  severe 
English  winter,  did  no  little,  perhaps,  in  increasing  their  sickly 
appearance.      Elise  seemed    to    suffer    most   of  the  two,  every 
small  current  of  air  causing  her  to  shudder.     Pevensey,  who  sat 
upon  an  ottoman  some  distance  from  them,  wit^  his  robust  frame 
and  ruddy  face^  formed  a  strange  contrast.    Mrs.  Deltry's  atten- 
tion to  the  new  comers  seemed  to  vex  her  own  son,  who  glanced 
askance    at    them,    as    if   in    doubt    whether    the    two   sickly* 
looking    children    could    belong    to    the    same   family  as  him- 
self.     The  boy  and  girl  felt  as  if   in  a  frozen    latitude,    and 
seemed  afraid  of  their  new  guardian,  who    in    her  turn  pHed 
every  means  to  render  them  comfortable.    Alone,  and  in  a  new 
land  and  home,  their  great  fear  seemed  to  be  separation  from  each 
other.    At  length  the  assiduous  kindness  of  their  aunt  told  upon 
their  gentle  natures,  and  the  glances  of  fear  with  which  they  had 
regarded  each  other  became  more  and  more  fastened  upon  Mrs. 
Deltry.    Fixing  her  large  dark  eyes  upon  her  aunt,  Elise  burst 
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into  tears.  The  boy  Edward,  as  if  sympathising  in  the  same 
thoughts  with  his  cousin,  hastily  brushed  them  from  his  eyes. 
^'  Ha,  ha ! "  laughed  Pevensey  aloud ;  "  what  a  baby  boy  to  cry  I 
You  will  never  be  a  man ;  men  don't  cry,  it's  only  girls."  Then, 
running  to  Elise,  he  coaxingly  endeavoured  to- chase  away  her  tears 
by  embracing  and  kissing  her.  The  other  no  sooner  observed  this 
than  he  ran  to  his  cousin  and  endeavoured  to  thrust  Pevensey 
aside;  resisting  this  movement,  Pevensey  said, "You  are  a  bad 
boy,  you  have  always  been  with  cousin  Elise,  and  I  have  only  just 
known  her."  Elise,  gently  pushing  Pevensey  aside,  threw  her 
arms  aroimd  Edward's  neck  and  sobbed  aloud.  Annoyed,  and 
evidently  indignant  at  this  repulse,  Pevensey  returned  to  his  otto- 
man and  regarded  Edward  with  no  very  amiable  look. 

Mrs.  Deltry,  who  had  observed  this  scene  with  something  like 
amusement,  told  Pevensey  to  be  kind  to  his  cousins. 

**  No,  I  wont,  unless  they  are  kind  to  me ;  I  don't  like  him,  be- 
cause he  is  a  baby  and  cries. 

Without  noticing  this  reply  Mrs.  Deltry  endeavoured  to  sooth 
the  children.     "  Why  these  tears,  my  dear  Elise  ?  " 
*'•  My  poor,  dear  mamma,"  sobbed  the  child. 
*^  Am  I  not  now  your  mamma  ?  Be  a  good  child  and  I  will  always 
be  a  good,  kind  mamma.     Will  you  not  love  me  now  ?  "  she  added, 
kissing  her. 

Without  answering  the  question,  Elise  looked  fuU  in  her  aunt's 
face,  and,  with  a  painful  expression,  pointing  to  Edward  eaid, 
"  You  wont  take  him  away  irom  me,  he  is  all  I  now  have  to  love 
me?" 

**  No,  he  is  not,"  interposed  Pevensey ;  "  I  will  love  you  if  you 
wont  cry,  and  a  great  deal  better  than  him.  He  is  not  big 
enough  to  love  you,"  he  added,  with  a  glance  of  comparison  at 
his  own  and  his  cousin's  person. 

"  Silence,  Pevensey,"  said  Mrs.  Deltry. 

'*  No,  I  wont,"%6aid  the  son,  "  there,  now,"  and  he  stamped  his 
foot  vehemently  on  the  ground,  looking  impudently  in  his  mother's 
face.  That  face  became  suffused  with  crimson ;  a  dull  sound,  and 
the  bold  boy  fell  writhing  on  the  ground.  Then  the  crimson  hue 
changed,  and  the  features  became  pale,  unearthly  pale — in  the  second 
phase  of  rage.  She  rang  the  bell,  the  servant  entered.  Mrs.  Deltry 
pointed  to  Pevensey ;  the  servant  understood  her  duty,  and,  after 
some  struggling,  succeeded  in  forcing  Pevensey  from  his  mother's 
presence. 

This  incident  aroused  both  children  from  all  timidity  or  thought 
for  themselves.  The  girl,  although  at  first  terrified  at  the  violence, 
as  soon  as  the  refractory  boy  had  been  removed  from  the  room, 
threw  both  arms  around  Mrs.  Deltry  and  begged  of  her  to  forgive 
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him.  '*  Oh !  do,  do  forgive  him,  dear  aunt ;  he  will  not  be  naughty 
again,  indeed  it  was  all  my  fault."  Now,  in  the  moment  of  passion, 
Mrs.  Deltry  aimed  to  be  stern  and  stoical,  and,  accordingly,  flatly 
refused  this  request,  but  the  boy,  Edward,  following  up  his  cousin's 
entreaties  so  earnestly,  that  the  good  lady  was  overcome  and  con- 
sented. Pevensey  made  his  re-appearance,  and  his  mother  caressed 
him  as  ardently  as  if  she  had  herself  been  most  in  fault,  and  was 
seeking  his  pardon. 

••  You  will  be  a  good  boy,  Pevensey,  and  fond  of  your  cousins, 
will  you  not  ?" 

''  I  will,  mamma,  I  will,  although  I  did  not  intend  being  bad ; 
but  you  struck  me,"  replied  Pevensey,  with  a  deep  frown. 

"  Dear  Pevensey,  we  will  be  friends  and  play  together,  wont  we  ?" 
said  Edward  Godfrey,  going  up  to  him  and  taking  his  hand. 

"  That  we  will,  and  I  have  such  tops,  such  hoops,  and  we  will 
have  such  a  game  together,  you  and  I,  and  cousin  Elise  too,"  said 
Pevensey. 

'*  Oh,  I  am  so  happy,"  joined  in  Elise,  clapping  her  tiny  hands 
together,  and  jumping  about  the  room. 

"  God  bless  you  all,  my  dear  children.  You  will  indeed  make 
me  happy  if  you  become  thus  united.  Remember  you  are  all  my 
children  now,  and  have  none  but  me  to  love  you." 

Pevensey  ran  up  to  his  mother  and  kissed  her  fondly,  and 
laughed  aloud  with  glee,  but  the  last  words  of  their  aunt  grated 
upon  the  memory  of  Elise,  for  she  sat  down,  and  covering  her  face 
with  her  hands,  sadly  uttered,  "  None,  none,  to  love  us  now.  Oh, 
my  poor  dear  mamma.'* 

*'  None,"  echoed  Edward,  thoughtfully  for  a  moment,  then  his 
face  brightened  up.  •*  Yes,  Elise,  it  is  naughty  to  say  so.  We 
have  another  to  love  ;  you  know  what  your  poor  mamma  used  to 
tell  us.     She  said  if  we  were  good,  God  would  always  love  us." 

*'  So — so  she  did,"  replied  Elise,  looking  up  in  her  cousin 
Edward's  face,  "  and  with  God's  aid  shan't  we  all  love  each  other, 
and  so  have  plenty  to  love." 

"  Of  course  we  shall,  Elise ;  but  do  not  cry  and  be  so  dull  again. 
I  don't  like  crying,"  said  Pevensey. 

"  Oh,  I  can't  help  crying  when  I  feel  sorry.  No,  nor  when  I 
feel  glad,  that  is,  I  mean,  very  glad  indeed ;  and  don't  you  ever  cry, 
dear  cousin  ?"  replied  Elise,  looking  archly  in  his  face. 

'*  Of  course  he  does,  sometimes,  Elise,"  said  Edward. 

"  No,  no,  that  I  don't.  It  is  not  like  a  man  to  to  cry,"  replied 
the  indignant  boy ;  but  he  added,  "  at  least  when  I  can  help  it.  I 
mean  to  be  a  soldier,  like  my  papa  was,  and  fight ;  and  men  that 
fight  don't  cry,  do  they,  mamma  ?" 

*'  No,  my  dear  brave  boy,  not  often,"  said  Mrs  Deltry,  proudly 
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caressing  him,  "  but  we  will  not  talk  of  fighting  now,  or  you  will 
frighten  your  cousins." 

"  No,  not  frighten,  aunt,"  replied  Edward  in  his  turn,  somewhat 
aroused  in  temper.  ''My  papa  also  was  a  soldier  and  used  to 
fight,  but  I  don't  want  to  be  a  soldier  and  fight,  because  mamma 
said  fighting  was  wicked." 

This,  the  fizst  day  of  the  childrens'  azrival  at  PeTensey  Court, 
is  a  type  of  most  of  its  successors  for  a  year  or  so  of  their  after 
residence.  Pevensey  improved  but  little  in  temper  from  his  new 
association;  for  as  the  children  grew  used  to  him,  they  taxed 
his  patience  much.  A  bold  and  fine  boy,  Pevensey  had  been 
petted  and  spoiled  by  his  mother's  visitors ;  but  now 
more  antagonism  had  arisen:  boy  and  boy  met  as  equals,  and 
to  some  extent  as  rivals.  Nor  would  they  have  agreed  so  well 
together,  but  for  the  amiable  temper  of  Edward,  and  the  constant 
peace-making  intercessions  of  the  little  Elise,  whom  both  the 
cousins  ardently  loved.  She  was  peacemaker  on  all  sides.  If  Mrs. 
Deltry  was  angry  with  either,  Elise  soon  healed  the  breach,  and  the 
same  if  between  the  two  boys.  Pevensey  was  wild,  passionate, 
and  exacting — a  tyrant  in  the  bud.  Edward  was  mild  and  gentle, 
but  also  courageous  and  firm.  Then,  although  the  mild  temper  of  the 
latter  of  itself  might  have  been  sufficient  guarantee  for  peace 
between  the  boys,  it  would  ever  have  been  one  on  the  verge  of 
war,  if  not  for  the  constant  interposition  of  Elise,  who  united 
them  at  last  in  more  than  seeming  friendship. 

So  much  had  Mrs.  Deltry.  encouraged  the  pugnacious  element  in 
the  development  of  her  son's  character,  that  each  day  brought  her 
fresh  alarms  for  his  safety.    At  home,  however  much  the  constant 
association  with  such  tempers  as  his  boy  and  girl  cousin  might 
have  kept  him  from  violent  outbreaks,  yet  it  could  be  observed  in 
the  smothered  form  of  inclination  for  controversy.     When  out  of 
her  own  presence,  Mrs.  Deltry  was  always  in  fear  for  his  safety. 
He  would  get  the  gardener's  gun,  watch  when  it  was  loaded,  seize 
and  fire  it  ofi*,  once  at  the  expense  of  a  slight  woimd  in  the  ear.-- 
At  another  time  he  would  get  a  bite  from  playing  with  the  most 
savage  dog,  or  a  kick  from  teasing  the  most  unruly  horse.     Once 
he  was  brought  home  nearly  drowned,  and  quite  insensible,  from  a 
fall  from  a  tree  into  a  large  pond.     At  another,  when  his  mother 
was  walking  by  the  banks  of  a  neighbouring  canal,  she  saw  him 
walking  across  on  the  lock  gates  with  some  twenty  feet  of  water 
on  either  side  of  him.     Alarmed  and  angry  when  in  danger,  she 
would  endeavour  to  check  his  wild  propensities  by  calling  him  her  dear 
manly  boy,  and  finish  with  a  strict  admonition  never  to  do  so  again. 
Upon  one  fine  summer's  day,  about  two  years  after  their  arrival, 
the  children  having  finished  their  morning  lessons,  received  Mrs. 
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Deltry's  permission .  to  play  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  grounds* 
Elated  at  his  escape  from  the  schoolroom,  Pevensey  bounded  along, 
followed  by  Edward  and  Elise,  who  had  remained,  as  at  first,  in- 
separable, not  a  little  to  the  jealousy  of  Pevensey,  whose  attach- 
ment to  Elise  grew  day  by  day.  Leading  the  way,  Pevensey  no 
sooner  came  in  sight  of  an  outhouse  than,  as  if  in  search  of  some 
special  object,  he  climbed  through  a  low  window,  and  almost  before 
his  cousins  missed  him,  he  reappeared  at  the  window  with  the 
gardener's  gun ;  to  jump  through  the  window  was  the  work  of  an 
instant,  but  one  of  his  feet  catdiing  in  the  framework,  he  fell  head 
foremost.  Something  had  come  in  contact  with  the  trigger ;  the 
muzzle  of  the  gun  was  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the  boy  and  girl ; 
a  loud  report ;  Elise  fell  to  the  ground  ;  Edward  gave  a  scream  of 
horror  and  ran  to  the  house  for  assistance.  He  returned  imme- 
diately with  Mrs.  Deltry,  and  the  whole  household  of  servants. 
Pevensey,  with  his  forehead  bleeding  profusely  from  his  faU,  was 
kneeling  by  the  side  of  Elise,  intently,  but  with  horror  on  his 
features,  examining  her  shoulder.  So  intently  had  he  been  watching 
Elise,  that  he  did  not  observe  the  approach  of  the  affrighted  Mrs. 
Deltry  and  her  servants  till  they  took  Elise  from  him,  then  he 
wildly  cried,  *'  Not  hurt,  mamma,  not  hurt ;  her  shoulder  just 
grazed.  Look  up,  dear  cousin,  look  up  ;  forgive  me.  You  know 
I  did  not  mean  it." 

But  the  wounded  child,  as  if  indignant,  turned  away  from  him, 
saying,  "  You  are  a  naughty  boy  and  should  not  h^ve  been  dis- 
obedient to  aimt,  and  then  you  wotdd  not  have  hurt  me,"  and  clung 
to  Edward,  whose  bright  eyes  were  glistening  with  passion. 

"  Wicked  boy,"  said  the  latter,  aroused  to  a  pitch  unusual  with 
him  ;  **  if  you  had  killed  her,  I  would  have  killed  you." 

"  You  would,  would  you,"  replied  Pevensey,  his  eyes  flashing 
with  rage.  **  I  loved  cousin  Elise,  but  now  I  hate  you  both,  for  I 
did  not  mean  to  hurt  her ;  you  know  I  did  not." 

*'  Dear  Edward,  that  is  indeed  wicked,"  said  Elise.  **  You 
know  it  was  an  accident,  and  cousin  Pevensey  intended  no  harm  to 
me;"  then,  turning  to  Pevensey,  she  added,  "forgive  me,  dear 
Pevensey,  for  I  was  frightened  and  did  not  know  what  I  said." 

Mrs.  Deltry  at  first  had  been  nearly  speechless  with  fright,  but 
on  examining  the  wound  she  found  that  the  ball  had  merely  grazed 
the  skin,  and  Elise  had  swooned  from  fear  alone ;  and  as  for  her 
anger  towards  the  unhappy  cause  of  the  mishap,  it  subsided  upon 
observing,  now  for  the  first  time,  that  he  was  bleeding  profusely 
from  the  forehead,  and  she  merely  said  to  all  of  them,  "  You  see, 
children,  the  consequence  of  disobedience.  How  many  times 
have  I  forbidden  you,  Pevensey,  to  touch  that  gun !" 

But  Pevensey  during  this  stood  aside  as  if  in  a  fit  of  sulky  and 
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restrained  indignation,  and  throwing  no  friendly  glances  in  the 
direction  of  Edward,  who,  himself,  looked  little  less  indignant.  The 
wound  on  Fevensey's  forehead,  and  still  more  the  hostile  attitude 
of  the  two  boys  alarming  Elise,  she  interposed ,  and  taking  a 
hand  of  each,  endeavoured  to  unite  them ;  for  a  time  she  did  not 
succeed,  at  length  she  said,  *'  Look,  Edward,  is  not  poor  Pevensey 
sufficiently  punished  for  his  accident  ?  Look  at  him,  poor  fellow  !" 

"  Well,  just  as  you  please,  Elise ;  only  don't  let  him  do  it  again, 
that's  all  ;*'  and  the  two  boys  reluctantly  shook  hands  with  each 
other,  Pevensey  muttering  to  himself,  that  he  '*  only  wished 
that  somebody  else,"  glancing  at  Edward,  "  had  been  hurt  instead 
of  cousin  Elise." 

Not  content  with  patching  up  a  temporary  truce  between  the 
boys,  Elise  exerted  herself  for  days  together,  by  all  kinds  of 
little  kindnesses,  to  make  the  reconciliation  sincere  ;  and,  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  to  a  certain  extent,  she  succeeded. 

So  quiet  and  placid  had  Edward's  whole  manner  been,  since  his 
arrival  in  England,  that  the  ebullition  of  temper  and  its  determined 
expression  had  much  surprised  Pevensey,  who  had  really  felt  a 
contempt  for  what  he  considered  the  cowardly  disposition  of  his 
cousin.  Now,  however,  he  seemed  to  regard  him  in  somewhat  a 
different  light 

(To  he  continued. J 
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A  syren  sweetly  singing, 
Was  charming  every  ear, 

A  little  bird  was  winging 
Its  way,  and  stooped  to  hear. 

To  rival  the  sweet  strain. 
The  tiny  warbler  tried, 

But  finding  that  were  vain, 
It  drooped  its  wings  and  died. 
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Some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  there  lay  at  anchor  in  a  lonely, 
unfrequented  bay  or  inlet  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  a  vessel  of 
small  size,  and  of  British  build.  She  was  a  trader,  and  her  purpose 
in  visiting  the  African  coast  was  to  open  up  a  traffic  with  the 
natives  for  whatever  produce  could  be  obtained  in  the  way  of 
barter  for  a  various  and  extensive  assortment  of  European  goods 
with  which  she  was  provided. 

The  little  vessel  had  been  at  anchor  in  the  bay  alluded  to  for 
three  days,  and  the  deep  darkness  of  an  African  night  had  gathered 
around  her  for  the  third  time  since  she  had  entered  it.  Two 
seamen  kept  watch  on  deck.  At  least,  two  were  on  deck  for  that 
purpose ;  but  one  of  them,  overpowered  by  the  oppressive  heat  and 
closeness  of  the  atmosphere,  had  fallen  asleep  on  a  coil  of  cable 
that  lay  in  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel  near  the  windlass.  The 
other  man  was  leaning  listlessly  over  the  stem,  humming  a  song, 
and  gazing  on  the  brilliant  phosphorescent  streams  of  light  that 
were,  ever  and  anon,  shooting  through  the  dark  abyss  of  waters 
beneath.  All  at  once  the  man's  ear  caught  the  dull,  cautious 
sound  of  a  muffled  oar.  He  sprang  up  in  alarm  from  his  re- 
cumbent position ;  for  neither  he,  nor  anyone  in  the  vessel,  was 
aware  of  any  ship  being  near  them  from  which  a  boat  could  have 
come. 

Again  he  listened,  and,  after  an  interval,  again  he  heard  the  flat 
stealthy  sound  of  the  muffled  oar,  which  now  appeared  to  be  close 
at  hand. 

His  alarm  increasing,  the  man,  after  straining  his  eyes  for  a 
second  or  two  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  penetrate  the  profound  dark- 
ness around,  and  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  object  of  his  suspicion,  if 
not  his  fears,  rushed  to  the  companion,  and  called  down  to  the 
captain  to  come  quickly  on  deck,  as  there  was  a  strange  boat 
approaching.  Ere  the  sentence  was  out  of  his  mouth,  however, 
the  boat  he  alluded  to  was  alongside,  and  in  the  next  instant 
twelve  or  sixteen  armed  men,  each  carrying  a  naked  cutlass  in  his 
hand,  had  thrown  themselves  on  the  deck,  and  rushing  aft  with 
loud  shouts  and  yells,  attacked  and  instantly  despatched  both  the 
unfortunate  seaman  who  had  first  given  the  alarm,  and  the  captain 
of  the  vessel,  who,  in  his  shirt  and  trowsers,  had  just  gained  the 
deck  as  his  murderers  reached  the  companion.  This  done,  the 
ruffians,  leaving  a  strong  party  to  keep  watch  on  deck,  hurried 
down  beloWi  and  put  every  one  whom  they  found  there  to  death. 

c 
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They  then  assembled  in  the  cabin,  and  having  forced  some  locken, 
took  thence  a  nmnber  of  bottles  containing  various  kinds  of  liquor, 
and  began  regaling  themselves  with  their  contents,  which  chiefly 
consisted  of  wine  and  spirits,  which  the^  quaffed  largely,  and  with 
many  a  ribald  jest  and  boisterous  laugh. 

We  may  here  pause  a  moment  to  describe  the  ruffian  crew  who 
now  crowded  the  cabin  of  the  little  trader.  They  were  all  reckless 
and  desperate  looking  men.  Bare-throated,  large  whiskered,  and 
deeply  browned  by  the  burning  suns  of  the  tropics.  They  were  all 
armed  to  the  teeth ;  each  having  a  brace  of  pistols  and  a  large 
knife  or  dagger  stuck  in  his  belt,  besides  a  sheathless  cutlass 
which,  when  not  in  action,  he  carried  tucked  under  his  arm,  the 
bare  blade  projecting  far  behind,  while  the  hilt  just  appeared  in 
front. 

Amongst  these  ruffians  was  one  of  somewhat  milder  aspect  and 
more  refined  manners  than  the  rest.  He  was  a  young  man,  ex- 
tremely handsome  in  person,  and  of  a  very  prepossessing  coun- 
tenance. 

As  is  often  the  case,  however,  this  person's  character  sadly 
belied  his  looks.  For,  notwithstanding  these  external  signs,  or 
promises  of  a  better  nature,  he  was  in  no  respect  less  wicked,  in  no 
degree  less  inhuman  than  the  most  ferocious  of  those  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded.  Indeed,  by  none  of  them  had  his  deeds  of  blood 
on  this  dreadful  night  been  equalled.  Two-thirds  of  all  those 
killed  in  the  vessel,  including  her  unfortunate  master,  having 
perished  by  his  individual  hand.  This  young  man  was  the  captain, 
or  leader  of  this  band  of  murderers,  who,  it  need  scarcely  be  added, 
were  also  pirates,  and  of  the  worst  and  most  desperate  character. 

Having  refreshed  themselves,  the  ruffians  proceeded  to  rifle  the 
cabin  of  the  little  trader,  in  which  they  foimd  a  good  deal  of  money 
and  valuables  of  various  kinds.  Thus  employing  themselves,  the 
night  wore  away,  and  when  morning  dawned  its  light  revealed  a 
low,  black,  mischievous  looking  schooner,  with  masts  raking  know- 
ingly abaft,  rounding  the  bluff  point  in  which  the  land  on  the 
southern  side  terminated.  It  was  the  pirate  vessel  to  which  the 
boat  belonged  that  had  boarded  and  captured  the  little  trader. 

Aware  of  the  success  of  her  boat's  crew,  she  was  now  coming  up 
.to  take  on  board  the  plunder  the  latter  had  secured. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour,  she  was  alongside  the  ill-fated  vessel, 
when  the  pirates  conmienced  removing  the  cargo  from  their  prize 
into  the  schooner,  together  with  every  thing  useful  or  valuable  on 
which  they  could  lay  hands. 

Night  closed  this  busy  and  guilty  day  with  the  pirates,  and  when 
a  new  sun  arose  on  the  lonely  African  bay  no  vessel  was  to  be  seen 
floating  on  its  bosom.    It  was  deserted.    The  pirates  had,  during 
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the  darkness  of  night,  scuttled  and  sunk  their  prize  ^ith  the  bodies 
of  her  murdered  crew,  and  had  themselyes  put  to  sea  in  order  to 
get  as  fast  and  as  far  away  as  possible  from  the  scene  of  their 
guilt. 

It  was  about  twelve  years  after  the  occurrence  of  this  tragedy 
that  the  stage  coach  (it  was  then  the  only  one)  that  passed  through 
Newarton  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  capsized  at  an  abrupt  turn  of 
the  road,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  the  village  above  named, 
whereby  several  of  the  passengers  were  more  or  less  injured. 

Amongst  the  sufferers  on  the  occasion  above  alluded  to,  was  a 
gentleman,  an  outside  passenger,  who  was  so  seriously  injured  that 
he  had  to  be  carried  to  the  nearest  house.  This  was  a  neat  little 
cottage  of  the  better  class,  with  slate  roof,  small  ornamental  garden 
in  front,  and  enclosed  by  a  neat  iron  railing.  It  was  the  residence 
of  a  Mrs.  Evandale,  a  widow  lady,  in  decent,  though  not  affluent 
circumstances,  and  her  daughter,  a  very  pretty  young  woman  of 
about  six-and  twenty  years  of  age. 

Being  of  a  kind  and  benevolent  disposition,  Mrs.  Evandale  eagerly 
opened  her  door  to  admit  the  disabled  stranger,  who  was  carried 
by  some  .countrymen  who  had  witnessed  the  accident  from  a  field  in 
which  they  happened  at  the  moment  to  be  working. 

The  wounded  man  having  been  carefully  laid  on  a  couch,  a 
messenger  was  instantly  despatched  for  a  medical  man. 

For  several  weeks  he  lay  in  a  very  precarious  state,  but  a 
robust  constitution  and  skilful  medical  aid  finally  triumphed,  and 
he  began  gradually  though  slowly  to  recover.  A  fractured  limb, 
however,  kept  him  confined  to  bed,  and  threatened  to  do  so  for 
some  time  to  come. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  about  ten  days  after  he  had  been  brought  to 
Mrs.  Evandale's,  and  when  he  first  began  to  rally  that  the  stranger 
sent  for  his  kind  hostess,  and  after  apologizing  in  a  rough  and 
blunt  sort  of  way  for  the  trouble  he  had  given  her,  insisted 
on  her  accepting  five  guineas,  and  agreeing  to  take  further 
remimeration  for  whatever  longer  time  his  injuries  might  compel 
him  to  continue  an  inmate  of  her  house. 

This  was  the  first  time  Mrs.  Evandale  had  had  a  proper  view  of 
her  lodger,  and  the  opportunity  enabled  her  to  perceive  that  he  was 
a  fine  looking  man  of  swarthy  complexion,  and  having  altogether 
the  appearance  of  one  who  had  seen  much  of  the  world,  and  had 
been  exposed  to  many  climes.     His  age  seemed  to  be  about  forty. 

Six  weeks  after  the  stranger  was  still  an  inmate  of  Mrs.  Evan- 
dale's.  He  was  now  rapidly  approaching  entire  convalescence, 
although  still  unable  to  walk  without  the  aid  of  crutches. 

During  this  period,  a  degree  of  intimacy  had  taken  place  between 
him  and  Mrs.  Evandale  and  her  daughter,  which  placed  them  on  a 
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comparatively  familiar  footing  ivith  each  other,  and  it  was  when 
this  understanding  had  grown  up  hetween  the  parties  that  th& 
stranger  gave,  for  the  first  time,  something  like  a  history  of  him- 
self. His  name — this,  however,  he  had  mentioned  before— was 
Stanley,  William  Stanley.  His  profession,  the  sea ;  which  he  said 
he  had  followed  since  he  was  a  boy.  That,  latterly,  he  had  had  the 
command  of  a  large  American  ship,  trading  between  Boston  and 
Canton  in  China.  That  haying  realised  an  independency  in  that 
employment,  he  had  now  returned  to  his  native  country,  from  which 
he  had  been  absent  for  five  and  twenty  years,  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  fortune  he  had 
acquired. 

He  told,  too,  of  the  wondrous  sights  he  had  seen,  and,  Othello- 
like, of  the  dangers  he  had  passed ;  and  another  Desdemona  was 
won  by  the  stirring  tales. 

Margaret  Evandale  gazed  on  the  manly  form  of  the  seaman,  and 
listened  to  his  stories  of  savage  lands,  of  wild  adventure ;  to  hia 
thrilling  descriptions  of  the  mighty  tempests  that  career  over  the 
face  of  the  great  deep,  heaving  the  ponderous  billows  to  the  sky, 
and  tossing  the  huge  ship  to  and  fro,  as  if  it  were  the  plaything  of 
a  child,  till  her  admiration  of  the  bold  and  daring  spirit  by  which 
these  scenes  had  been  braved,  had  passed  into  a  deep  and  intense 
love. 

The  knowledge  that  their  inmate  was,  or  had  been,  a  seaman, 
gave  him  an  additional  interest  in  the  eyes  of  both  Margaret 
Evandale  and  her  mother,  for  they  had  had  a  near  and  dear  rela- 
tive, a  son  to  the  one  and  brother  to  the  other,  who  had  followed 
the  same  profession,  but  who  had  been  lost  at  sea,  it  had  never 
been  ascertained  exactly  how.  He  had  been  captain  and  principal 
owner  of  the  vessel  he  sailed  in— the  Minerva^  of  Fairhaven— 
which  never  returned  from  the  voyage  on  which  she  last  pro- 
ceeded. Nor  had  anything  ever  since  been  heard  of  either  the 
vessel  herself,  or  of  any  of  her  unfortunate  crew.  Little  wonder 
was  it,  then,  that  the  widow's  heart  should  warm  to  Captain 
Stanley,  who  so  strongly  reminded  her  of  her  long  lost  and  most 
beloved  son.  Little  wonder  that  Margaret  Evandale  should  asso- 
ciate with  this  person  the  tenderest  recollections  of  an  adored 
brother,  and  should  thus  rivet  the  attachment  she  had  formed  for 
him  on  other  grounds. 

In  as  far,  too,  as  his  bold  and  boisterous  nature  would  admit, 
did  Captain  Stanley,  in  turn,  become  attached  to  Margaret  Evan- 
dale. Yet  it  was  odd  that  such  attachment  should  have  sprung  up 
between  them,  for  they  were  of  the  most  opposite  tempers  and 
dispositions  imaginable— Margaret  being  gentle  and  timid,  Stanley 
fierce  and  impetuous.    Such  apparently  incongruous  associations. 
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however,  are  far  from  being  uncommon,  and  may  serve  a  wise  pur- 
pose in  the  correcting  and  improving  of  each  other. 

In  the  meanwhile  time  passed  on.  The  patient  was  now  con- 
valescent, and  could  walk  without  the  aid  of  crutch  or  stick.  Still 
he  continued  an  inmate  of  Mrs.  Evandale*s  cottage,  and  exhibited 
no  signs  of  an  intention  to  leave  it 

A  short  time  longer  and  the  mystery,  such  as  it  was,  at  any  rate, 
was  explained.  Captain  Stanley  formally  proposed  for  the  hand  of 
Margaret  Evandale.  An  old  friend  of  the  family  was  consulted 
on  the  occasion.  He  saw  no  reason  to  doubt,  he  said,  the  Captain's 
respectability,  and  still  less  to  question  the  independence  of  his 
circumstances,  and  that  the  consequence  of  these  opinions  was  the 
favourable  reception  of  Stanley's  suit. 

A  day  was  fixed  for  the  celebration  of  the  wedding.  Three 
days  previously  the  bridegroom  presented  the  bride  elect  with  a 
massive  gold  locket,  set  round  with  brilliants,  and  of  singularly 
exquisite  workmanship ;  one  side  containing  his  own  portrait  done 
in  miniature  on  a  small  ivory  plate,  the  other  containing  a  lock  of 
his  own  and  of  Margaret  Evandale's  hair,  neatly  interwoven  into 
small  diamond-shaped  plaits. 

Proud  of  the  love  token,  Margaret  hastened  to  show  it  to  her  friend 
Mary  Walters,  who  was  to  be  her  bridesmaid.  Mary  was  a  tall, 
gentle,  pensive-looking  young  woman  of  about  eight  or  nine  and 
twenty.  Her  countenance  was  beautiful,  though  pale  and  sad,  and 
she  always  wore  deep  mourning.  She  had  done  so  for  the  last 
eight  or  ten  years— ever  since  it  became  certain  that  the  Minerva 
must  have  been  lost,  and  that  her  commander  and  his  unfortunate 
crew  must  all  have  perbhed  along  vrith  her.  Mary  had  been 
betrothed  to  Captain  Evandale,  Margaret's  brother,  and  they  were 
to  have  been  married  on  his  return  from  the  fatal  voyage  which  he 
had  been  destined  never  to  complete. 

On  the  locket  being  put  into  Mary  Walters'  hands,  she  started, 
grew  pale  as  a  corpse,  and,  sinking  into  a  chair,  asked  her  friend, 
in  a  faint  and  almost  inaudible  voice,  if  she  knew  where  Captain 
Stanley  had  fallen  in  with  it.  Margaret  Evandale,  in  great  surprise 
at  her  friend's  emotion,  replied  that  she  did  not ;  but  supposed 
he  must  have  bought  it. 

''  No,  no,  Margaret,  he  could  not ;  at  least,  I  think  he  could 
not,"  said  Mary  Walters.  "  He  who  owned  it  would  not  have 
parted  with  it  for  money— no,  not  for  all  the  world's  wealth ;  and  how 
it  should  have  been  rescued  from  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  I  cannot 
conceive." 

"Mary,  dear,  what  do  you  mean  ? "  inquired  Margaret  fearfully, 
thinking  her  friend  had  lost  her  reason. 

''  I'll  tell  you  what  I  mean,  Margaret,"  said  Mary  Walters,  with 
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that  aemblance  of  composure  often  induced  by  intense  feeling ; 
"  that  locket  was  my  last  gift  to  your  brother.  I  gave  it  to  him 
on  the  day  he  left  this  to  proceed  on  his  last  fatal  voyage.  I  knew 
it  well,  although  the  original  portrait  has  been  removed,  and 
another  put  in  its  place.  It  was  brought  from  India  by  my  father, 
who  bought  it  from  a  soldier  who  had  been  at  the  taking  of 
Seringapatam,  where  he  had  doubtless  obtained  it  in  the  way  of 
plunder.  It  is  of  Indian  manufacture,  and  if  further  proof  were 
wanting  to  establish  its  identity,  I  shall  find  it  here.'*  And  open- 
ing the  locket  with  a  facility  that  showed  a  perfect  familiarity 
with  its  mechanism,  she  raised  the  portrait  it  contained  with  the 
point  of  her  scissors,  and  pointing  to  a  small  circle  filled  up  with 
intricate  lines,  which  were  engraved  in  the  centre  of  the  thin  plate 
of  gold  that  divided  the  locket  .into  its  two  compartments,  said 
"  Here  it  is.  These  apparently  unmeaning  lines  form  the  initials 
of  your  brother's  name  and  mine — B..  E.  (Robert  Evandale),  and 
M.  W.  (Mary  Walters).  They  were  engraved  by  a  friend  of  mine, 
and  made  purposely  intricate,  that  they  might  not  be  too  readily 
made  out.  But  I  can  trace  them  exactly."  And  to  Margaret 
Evandale's  imutterable  surprise,  she  did  so  with  the  point  of  & 
needle,  bringing  regularity  out  of  apparent  confusion,  and  making 
the  letters  appear  quite  distinct. 

Mary  Walters  now  entreated  her  friend  to  inquire  of  Captain 
Stanley  without  a  moment's  delay  where  he  had  purchased  the 
locket,  and  desiring,  at  the  same  time,  leave  to  retain  possession  of 
it  until  some  account  of  it  was  obtained. 

On  being  asked  regarding  the  trinket.  Captain  Stanley  evinced  a 
good  deal  of  surprise,  and  not  a  little  discomposure.  It  was,  in- 
deed, some  seconds  before  he  could  make  any  answer  at  all.  At 
length  he  said,  with  an  off-hand  air  of  indifierence,  which  it  was 
evident  he  did  not  in  reality  feel : — 

**  Why,  what's  all  this  about  a  locket  ?  Do  they  suppose  I  stole 
it,  eh  ?  I  bought  it  from  a  Jew  in  London,  and  that's  all  I  can  tell 
about  it.  Bought  it  and  paid  for  it.  A  good  round  sum,  too.  I 
needn't  say  how  much  ;  and  I  wont.  But,  let's  see  it  Margaret," 
he  said,  for  it  was  with  her  this  conversation  took  place,  *'  and  I 
will  find  you  another  that  shall  be  no  subject  of  impertinent  inquiry 
and  remark." 

Miss  Evandale  now  informed  him  that  her  friend  Mary  Walters 
had  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  keep  the  locket  till  she  had  made 
the  inquiries  which  he  had  just  answered,  but  promised  that  she 
would  bring  it  to  him  in  the  afternoon. 

"Nay,  curse  it;  get  it  back  instantly,  Margaret,"  exclaimed 
Captain  Stanley  impatiently,  and  in  a  state  of  perturbation  and 
excitement,  which  Miss  Evandale  was  greatly  at  a  loss  to  under- 
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Stand.     "  Run  for  it  like  a  good  girl.     Come,  now,  do,  and  I'll 
give  you  something  ten  times  handsomer." 

It  was  not  this  promise,  hut  a  desire  to  ohlige  Captain  Stanley, 
that  induced  Miss  Evandale  instantly  to  throw  on  her  honnet  and 
shawl  and  hasten  back  to  Mary  Walters  to  request  the  locket  from 
her.  Two  hours  had  not  elapsed  since  the  latter  had  obtained  pos- 
session of  it ;  yet  she  came  too  late.  The  locket  had  already  passed 
into  other  hands — into  hands  that  would  not  release  their  hold  of  it 
till  more  satisfactory  explanations  were  given  regarding  it  than 
those  Captain  Stanley  had  jet  vouchsafed. 

Mary  Walters  had  mentioned  the  extraordinary  circumstance  of 
the  locket  to  a  Mr.  Ecclesford,  who  chanced  to  call  a  few  minutes 
after  Miss  Evandale  had  left  her. 

This  gentleman,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  family,  had 
been  part  proprietor  of  the  unfortunate  vessel  commanded  by  young 
Evandale,  and  joint  adventurer  with  him  in  the  trading  speculation 
on  which  he  had  gone  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa— -for  it  was  to 
that  quarter  of  the  world  he  had  sailed,  and  it  was  there  he  had 
met  his  fate,  whatever  that  fate  was. 

Now,  it  so  happened,  that  Mr.  Ecclesford  had,  two  or  three  days 
previously,  read  in  the  London  papers  an  account  of  the  trial  there 
of  two  seamen  for  piracy,  and  of  the  confession  of  one  of  them, 
after  having  received  sentence  of  death,  of  having  been  concerned 
in  a  piracy  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  on  which  occasion  the 
whole  crew  had  been  murdered  and  the  vessel  sunk. 

From  the  description  given  in  this  account  of*  the  unfortunate 
ship,  of  the  place  where,  and  the  time  when  the  tragedy  had  taken 
place,  Mr.  Ecclesford  had  no  doubt  that  the  vessel  spoken  of  was 
the  Minerva^  and  that  the  mystery  in  which  her  fate  had  been  so 
long  shrouded,  was  at  length  dispelled. 

In  his  confession  the  doomed  wretch  stated  also  that  the  captain 
of  the  pirate  ship,  whose  person  he  strictly  described,  was,  he  had 
reason  to  believe,  in  Britain,  although  he  knew  not  where. 

From  regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  friends  and  relations  of  young 
Evandale,  Mr.  Ecclesford  had  not  mentioned  to  them  his  suspicions 
of  the  real  fate  of  the  latter,  thinking  that  the  doing  so  would  only 
give  needless  pain. 

The  story  of  the  locket,  however,  had  given  a  new  turn  to  the 
afiair,  and  such  a  one  as  determined  Mr.  Ecclesford  to  follow  out 
certain  suspicions  which  it  had  excited.  He,  in  short,  suspected 
and  very  strongly,  that  Mrs.  Evandale's  inmate  was  no  other  than 
the  murderer  of  her  son,  the  murderer  of  Margaret  Evandale's 
brother,  and  of  Mary  Walters'  lover — ^the  captain  of  the  pirate 
by  which  the  Minerva  had  been  plundered  and  sunk. 
Under  this  suspicion  he  refused,  mildly  indeed,  but  determinedly 
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to  give  up  the  locket  which  Miss  Walters  had  put  into  his  hands, 
although  without  assigning  any  reason  for  his  conduct,  which  be 
said  would  shortly  be  explained. 

On  the  day  following  Captain  Stanley,  to  whom  the  circumstance 
of  the  detention  of  the  locket  by  Mr.  Ecdesford  had  been 
mentioned,  suddenly  disappeared,  and  was  nowhere  to  be  seen  or 
heard  of. 

Ten  days  after,  the  apprehension  in  Liverpool,  by  a  couple  of 
Bow-street  officers,  of  a  noted  pirate  captain,  who  had  committed 
some  dreadful  murder,  was  announced  in  the  papers.  This  captain 
was  Stanley.  He  was  subsequently  brought  to  trial,  when  the 
depositions  of  his  companions  in  guilt  who  had  been  previously 
executed,  and  other  evidence  which  had  been  mustered  against 
him/including  the  locket,  the  strongest  of  all,  secured  his  conviction, 
and  he  suffered  at  the  usual  place  of  execution,  in  London,  for 
criminals  of  his  description. 

It  remains  only  to  be  added  that  this  result,  this  retributive 
justice,  had  been  brought  about  by  the  activity  of  Mr.  Ecclesford, 
who,  immediately  after  obtaining  possession  of  the  locket,  put 
himself  in  correspondence  vrith  the  office  in  Bow-street,  when  the 
case  was  promptly  taken  up,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  efficiently 
followed  out. 

On  Miss  Evandale  the  effect  of  this  unfortunate  affsdr  was,  for 
a  time,  sufficiently  distressing ;  but  in  escaping  the  dreadful  fate 
of  being  united  to  the  murderer  of  her  brother,  she  found  a  conso- 
lation which  amply  compensated  the  temporary  pain  of  a  dis- 
appointed attachment,  which,  though  ardent,  had  not,  perhaps, 
been  very  deeply  seated.  And  her  good  sense  taught  her  to  appre- 
ciate the  kind  Providence  which  had  saved  her  from  so  unhappy 
a  connexion. 
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▲  LEGEND   OF  YAtTGLTTSE. 


BY  PAUL  PRESTON. 


In  the  days  that  we  live  in,  these  dull  piosy  days, 
Wlien  we're  chary  alike  of  our  cash  and  our  praise, 

'Twould  puzzle  to  say 

In  what  round*ahout  way 
Certain  epithets  came  to  be  tack'd  to  each  nation. 
Intended  to  be  the  correct  designation 
Of  its  character,  moral,  political,  physical — 
Unless  we  pronounce  them  in  some  cases  **  quizzical." 

Take  England— dear  England — good  sensible,  solid. 
Extremely  upright,  but  a  trifle  too  stolid, 
Where  a  joke  is  at  all  times  suspected  of  treason. 
And  the  idol  we  bow  to  is  nothing  but  Reason — 
Where  a  smile's  half  a  sneer,  and  a  laugh's  not  polite. 
And  a  pun  is  a  thing  to  regard  with  affiright— 
Say,  is  it  not  rery  ridiculous— very— 
To  christen  dear,  heavy,  old  Albion, ''  Merry"  ? 

And  then  take  our  neighbour,  mercurial  France— 

The  land  of  pun,  epigram,  satire,  and  dance — 

Which  the  title  we  claim  would  more  properly  grace. 

And  see  what  a  false  one  it  has  in  its  place ! 

I  have  been  through  the  land  from  Boulogne  to  Marseilles, 

I  have  seen  all  its  rivers,  hills,  forests,  and  vales, 

And,  barring  some  sweet  littie  spot,  here  and  there. 

Like  a  rose  in  a  desert— I'm  ready  to  swear, 

From  Dan  to  Beersheba  all's  ugly  and  bare ; 

Yet  this  is  the  land  that  we  christen  **  La  Belle,"^ 

Though  w&y,  a  whole  college  of  wits  couldn't  tell. 

Unless  they  feU  back  on  the  stale  inuendo^ 

Of  **  lucus  (see  Lexicon)  k  non  lucendo.' 


tf 


But  France  has  its  beauties :  the  plains  of  Vaucluse 
Have  spots  that  a  poet  or  painter  might  choose, 
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For  his  pen  or  his  pencil — of  course  yoa're  aware. 
That  the  fountain  of  Laura  and  Petrarch  is  there-^ 
(I  saw  it  and  sighed  as  I  thought  of  the  pair.) 
I  had  left  the  cold  skies  of  our  much  heloved  isle. 
To  gaze  upon  Italy's  warm  one's  awhile. 
And  I'd  chosen. my  route  by  the  way  of  Marseille — 
As  far  down  as  Lyons  I  did  it  by  rail. 
And  thence  on  to  Chalons-sur-Saone  by  mail — 
MalU  posUj  as  they  call  it — ^half  waggon,  half  chaise^ 
Within  which  I  once  spent  five  nights  and  four  days 
In  the  coldest  of  winters,  cramp'd,  famish'd  and  froze, 
Twice  chased  by  the  woWes  and  once  buried  in  snows, 
And  at  last  was  dragged  out  in  a  state  of  nonentity, 

So  stiff  and  so  blue 

That  I  hardly  well  knew 
If  I  ought  to  believe  in  my  very  identity. 

Arriving  however  at  Chalons-sur-Saone, 
I  stepp'd  on  a  steamer  and  slipp'd  down  the  Rhone, 
At  a  deuce  of  a  pace,  though  my  "  vessel  of  vapour" 
Was  so  nasty  and  close  I  was  glad  to  escape  her, 
And  formed,  as  I  did  so,  the  strongest  opinion 
Of  the  excellent  change  'tis  to  land  at  Avignon. 

All  the  world  knows  the  name 

Of  Avignon— its  fame 
As  the  place  where  the  rival  Popes  set  up  their  claim, 

Holding  Rome  at  defiance. 

And  placing  reliance 
On  other  than  merely  a  Holy  Alliance. 

Well,  lingering  awhile  in  the  famous  old  city 
Which  really  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  pretty, 
I  pick'd  up  by  chance— 'Aou?  I  needn't  here  state — 
The  legend  my  muse  is  about  to  relate. 
And  whatever  the  manner  in  which  you  receive  it. 
Parole  cThonneury  myself,  I  devoutly  believe  it ; 
Though  you'd  doubtless  admire  it  and  think  of  it  better 
If  you'd  read  it,  as  I,  in  Proven9aI  black  letter. 

In  ancient  days  of  warriors  brave 
And  pious  monks  and  scholars  grave. 
When  lords  were  really  men  of  might 
And  did  their  will  for  wrong  or  right. 
While  peasants  spent  a  life  of  toil 
Like  other  cattle  of  the  soil, 
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There  lived — a  thing  that's  very  rare 
To  find  alive  now  any  wher&— 
An  honest  man !  a  barber  known 
To  lord  and  peasant :  one  who'd  grown 
'To  reputation  such  as  few 
Can  ever  know,  or  ever  knew ; 
And  yet  without  a  single  word 
From  any  single  mortal  heard 
In  question  of  his  well-earned  fame. 
His  heart  was  spotless  as  his  name. 
His  hands  were  pure  as  snow,  or  rather, 
As  clean  as  was  his  matchless  lather. 


The  name  of  this  barber  was  Pierre  le  Faiseur, 

An  euphonious  name  for  a  knight  of  the  razor ; 

But  as  Pierre  is  merely  the  Gallic  for  Peter, 

We'll  call  him  by  that  name— the  French  may  be  sweeter ; 

But  my  muse  when,  in  nautical  language,  she  "  cracks  on 

All  sail"  might  discover  it  rather  a  tax  on 

Her  powers  to  make  it  fit  in  with  her  Saxon. 

An  industrious  fellow  was  Peter,  too  : 

He  stuck  to  his  business  as  few  men  do. 

Early  and  late  in  his  smart  little  shop 

Was  Peter  with  basin,  and  razor,  and  strop, 

Rasping  away  at  each  well-bristled  chin. 

Guiding  the  steel  o'er  the  tender  skin. 

But  never  by  accident  slipping  it  in ; 

And  many  both  high  and  low  were  those 

Whom  Peter  took  day  after  day  by  the  nose. 

And  he  shaved,  and  talked,  and  joked  and  laughed. 

And  was  quizzed,  and  teazed,  and  jeered  and  chafied. 

Till  people  declared  it  was  monstrous  queer  he 

Never  appear'd  to  be  dull  or  weary ; 

For  soaping,  lathering,  shaving,  strapping. 

Nobody  ever  caught  Peter  napping. 

Knightly  men  and  gay  gallants^ 
Men  of  the  noblest  names  in  France, 
Men  of  great  wealth  and  high  renowUi^ 
Bishops  and  priests  of  the  shaven  crown. 
Merchants  and  traders,  and  doctors  of  law, 
Doctors  of  physic— the  world  never  saw 
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Such  a  conglomeration 

Of  men  of  eack  station 

Tben  known  in  tke  nation, 
Tkat  submitted  tkeir  ckins  for  tke  karvest  tkere  growing, 
To  be  reaped  by  tkis  master  of  kairy-crop-mowing. 

We've  been  recently  told 

By  one,  Herr  Bertkold,* 
Tkat  a  man,  wken  ke  comes  to  be  fifty  years  old, 

In  case  ke  begin 

To  scrape  at  kis  ckin 
At  twenty,  wken  beards  are  but  downy  and  tkm, 

Will  kave  cut  in  tkat  space 

Of  time  off  kis  face 
Eigkteen  feet  and  nine  inckes  of  kair  from  eack  place  ! 

So  that,  Peter,  wko  every  day  in  tke  year 
Had  some  tkirty,  at  least,  of  suck  places  to  skear. 
Must  kave  skaved  in  kis  lifetime,  tke  reckoning's  fair. 
Full  two  kimdred  yards  of  men's  ckin-growing  kair. 

'Twas  in  tke  montk  of  dark  December 
(Tke  year  precise  I  don't  remember) 
Tkat  Peter  sat  one  gloomy  mom 
Looking,  for  Peter,  quite  forlorn, 
Witk  no  one  waiting  to  be  skom. 
Of  all  kis  patrons  not  a  soul 
Had  come  tkat  day — 'twas  very  droll. 

So  Peter  stropped,  and  Peter  ground 

His  razors  one  by  one  all  round, 

And  put  suck  edges  on  tke  steel 

As  were  miraculous  to  feel ; 

And  tken  ke  ground  and  stropped  once  more. 

And  made  them  duller  tkan  before ; 

And  tken  again  ke  made  tkem  keen 

Enougk  to  skave  a  kedgekog  clean. 

Nine  o'clock,  ten,  and  eleven  went  by. 
Nobody  came,  and  ke  couldn't  teU  wky ; 
None  of  kis  customers,  rick  or  poor. 
Knocked  on  tkat  mom  at  tke  barber's  door. 


•  Vide  a  recent  number  of  MiiUer's  "  AiohWei  iiir  Anat :  uod  Phyiiologte." 
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So  Peter  got  nervooa,  now  shuffled  his  feet. 
Now  folded  his  arms  and  leant  hack  in  his  seat, 
Now  jumped  on  his  legs  and  looked  into  the  street, 
Now  stood  hy  the  brazier — ^he  hadn't  a  grate — 
Now  stalked  up  and  down  at  a  deuce  of  a  rate. 
Now  muttered  mon  Dieu  / 
Now  swore  ventre  bleu  I 

"  Why,  au  nom  du  Diable^  have  I  nothing  to  do  ? 

Have  the  people  gone  mad  ?     (Test  effrayant  n*est  ce  pas^  eh  ? 

St.  Denis  !    Will  nobody  come  to  be  rati  ?  " 

At  length  there's  a  customer — such  a  queer  guy  ! 
With  such  a  black  beard,  and  with  such  a  black  eye ! 

And  with  such  a  long  nose, 

And  such  short  stumpy  toes. 
And  such  odd-looking  legs  in  his  flame-colour*d  hose  ! 

And  he  stalked  along  and  he  seized  a  chair. 
And  he  took  his  seat  with  a  lofty  air. 
And,  touching  his  bearded  chin  the  while. 
He  said,  in  a  most  commanding  style— 
Of  which  every  action  seem'd  to  savour^ 
*'  Come  here  and  rasp  off  this,  old  shaver ! " 
Then  Peter  made  him  his  lowest  bow. 
And  trembled,  he  knew  not  why  or  how. 
And  he  took  a  napkin  clean  and  white. 
And  tuck'd  it  round  his  neck  all  right, 
And  he  stirr'd  the  lather,  which  froth'd  away 
Like  a  pot  of  beer  or  a  crime  sou/fUe. 

And  then  Peter  lather'd  away  "with  a  will," 
Determined  to  show  his  professional  skill 
To  the  stranger,  who  struck  him  as  certainly  some  one. 
Though  his  eye  was  so  black  and  his  nose  such  a  rum  one. 

And  then,  with  a  barber-like  sweep  of  the  hand. 
As  one  who  possesses  a  perfect  command 
Of  his  weapon,  he  takes  his  first  slice  at  the  spread 
Of  dingy  black  stubble  awaiting  his  blade. 

But  conceive  his  surprise ! 

Can  he  trust  to  his  eyes  ? 
The  dingy  black  stubble  his  razor  defies ! 
Not  a  hair  of  it  falls — ^it  stands  stiff  as  a  block. 
And  the  edge  of  his  razor  receives  such  a  shock 
As  if  he'd  been  hacking  away  at  a  rock ! 
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Peter  trembled  and  stared, 

Looked  horribly  scared, 
Tried  to  '*  make  out "  the  stranger  as  much  as  he  dared  ; 

But  'twas  useless  to  try 

For  the  stranger's  black  eye 
A  perfect  unconsciousness  seemed  to  imply. 
As  he  said,  in  a  voice  ivhich  was  husky  and  gruff: 
"  What  the. deuce  are  you  waiting  for— eh,  you  old  muff?" 

Peter  took  a  fresh  razor,  and  gave  it  a  turn 

On  the  strop,  heel  to  point  ^it's  not  easy  to  learn 

How  to  do  it  with  skill — then  he  spread  with  great  Cd^ 

A  fresh  stock  of  froth  on  the  dingy  black  hair. 

And  once  more  (though  he  owns  he  was  **  rayther  afeard  ") 

Took  a  skilful  and  elegant  sweep  at  the  beard. 

"  The  Devil !"  he  cries  in  a  horrible  fright. 
As  again  the  same  puzzle  appears  to  his  sight : 

The  beard  is  still  there, 

All  unchanged — not  a  hair 
Has  been  cut — 'twas  enough  any  barber  to  scare ! 

'*  The  Devil  I"  in  fear  and  amazement  he  cries — 

The  stranger  looks  up  in  disgusted  surprise— 

**  The  Devil !"  shouts  Peter ;  the  stranger  cries  '^  MorUhleu  : 

Hold  your  tongue  or  I'll  make  you,  you  stupid  old  bore,  you. 

Is  the  fellow  gone  cracked  with  his  horrible  clatter  ? 

Or  what  in  Beelzebub's  name  is  the  matter  ?" 


"  My  razor!"  cries  Peter, "  your  beard  it  won't  cut — 

It's  of  marble,  of  adamant,  iron — "     "  Tut — tut," 

Says  the  stranger ;  '^  there,  stop  your  nonsensical  jaw— 

Your  razor's  a  bad  one — as  dull  as  a  saw. 

My  beard  is  as  soft  as  the  down  on  the  wing 

Of  an  insect.     Here,  hand  me  that  rusty  old  thing, 

ni  soon  make  it  cut ;"  and  he  seized  on  the  blade. 

And  having  its  edge  most  artistic'ly  laid 

On  the  palm  of  his  hand,  drew  it  sharply — one— two— 

And  then  handed  it  back,  saying,  **  There^  that'll  do." 

Peter  took  back  the  blade,  held  it  close  to  the  light, 
'Twas  matchless  in  edge  and  'twas  wondrously  bright. 
But  how  it  was  done  he  did  nothing  but  wonder  and 
Puzzle-— 'twas  something  he  couldn't  quite  understand. 
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However,  he  stirr*d  up  the  lather  and  smear'd 
Once  more  the  old  crop  of  the  dingy  black  beard, 
And  then,  taking  a  barber-like  sweep  as  before. 
His  hands  were  both  suddenly  covered  with  gore ! 
He  had  cut  off  the  head,  and  it  rolled  on  the  floor !  ! 
Peter  staggered  back  terror-struck,  crying,  ••  Oh  lor ! ! !  " 

The  news  through  the  city  was  quickly  spread 
How  Peter  had  cut  off  the  stranger's  head. 
And  how  his  hands  widi  blood  were  red, 
And  how  the  stranger  was  really  dead ; 
Which  latter  event  seemed  probably  true. 
Since  ev'ry  one  own'd  that  nobody  knew 
A  man  to  suryive  that  operation — 
Videlicet^  capital  amputation. 

And  the  story,  first  told  with  grave  precision, 

Gain'd  every  moment  some  fresh  addition. 

Till  Peter  at  length  was  pronounc'd  a  thief, 

A  brigand,  a  monster  beyond  belief — 

A  fellow  who'd  murder'd  a  dozen  before, 

Robb'd  widows  and  orphans  and  priests  by  the  score— 

Cribb'd  the  plate  of  the  Church  that  the  faithful  had  brought  her, 

Stripp'd  corpses  in  coffins  and  *'  boned"  holy  water ! ! 

Amidst  the  hubbub  it  so  befel 

That  the  rumour  reached  a  friar's  cell. 

'Twas  Father  Anthony's  cell  it  reached — 

As  worthy  a  friar  as  ever  preached ; 

But  he  didn't  preach  as  most  men  do. 

For  he  put  his  preaching  in  practice  too, 

In  which  he  resembled  mighty  few. 

And  Father  Anthony's  head  was  bare 

On  the  top  of  the  crown,  for  a  friar's  hair 

Is  never  allowed  to  grow  up  there ; 

And  of  all  the  friars  in  Avignon, 

Or  in  all  Vaucluse,  there  wasn't  one 

Whose  little  bald  patch  more  brightly  shone. 

For  Father  Anthony  daily  went 

To  Peter's  shop,  or  for  Peter  sent, 

And  wherever  the  glimpse  of  a  hair  was  seen, 

The  barber  soaped  it  and  shaved  it  clean ; 

And  so  from  shaving  his  holy  crown 

There  wasn't  a  layman  in  all  the  town 
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So  dearly  loved  as  this  man  of  lather 
Was  lov'd  by  this  excellent  ghostly  father. 

When  Father  Anthony  heard  the  noise — 

The  shouts  of  inen»  the  squeaks  of  boys. 

The  cries  of  women — ^an  awful  yelling, 

Of  popular  indignation  telling, 

The  Father  Anthony  rubb'd  his  nose, 

And  up  from  his  books  he  slowly  rose. 

And  went  to  the  window  and  said  *'  How  now? 

I  greatly  marvel  what's  the  row." 

So  the  Father  Anthony  closed  his  book, 
And  opened  his  door  and  straightway  took 

His  way  to  the  street. 

In  hopes  to  meet 
With  some  one  who'd  give  him  a  proper  notion 
Of  the  meaning  of  all  this  strange  commotion. 

When  Father  Anthony's  form  appeared, 
The  people  bowed,  and  the  people  cheered ; 
For  great  was  the  saintly  Father's  fame. 
And  highly  respected  his  holy  name. 
And  soon  doth  the  holy  Father  hear 
Of  Peter's  deed  of  blood  and  fear. 
And  he  draws  his  hand  across  his  forehead. 
And  cries,  "  Oh  dear !  how  very  horrid." 

And  then,  again,  with  a  sudden  thought. 

Some  bright  idea  his  mind  had  caught — 

He  cries  "  Ha,  ha !  I  smell  a  rat,  ho ! 

Perhaps,  Master  Nick,  you\e  started  that  go— 

We'll  very  soon  give  you  tit-for-tat,  though." 

• 
So  off  he  starts^-make  way,  make  way. 

For  the  holy  Father,  good  people,  pray. 

'Tis  Father  Anthony  seeks  the  place 

Where  the  murder's  done,  and  he  walks  apace. 

Though  he's  fat  in  body,  and  scant  of  wind. 

And  round  before,  and  roimd  behind. 

With  rubicant  cheeks  and  a  couple  of  chins. 

And  remarkably  stumpy  and  short  in  the  pins ; 

Now  the  state  of  his  mind  is  no  longer  quiescent. 

He  cares  not  a  rap,  though  he  be  deliquescent.* 


•  «  Dusty  and  deliquetcei^"— P^e^  Pfyfnle^$  Letters, 
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At  length  he  reaches  the  barber's  dwelling, 
Round  which  the  motley  crowd  is  swelling  ; 
And  he  enters  the  door,  and  the  first  thing  he  sees 
Is  Peter  in  fetters,  and  down  on  his  knees — 
Protesting  his  innocence,  vowing,  declaring. 
By  every  saint  in  the  calendar  swearing, 
"  That  it  wasn't  he  did  it — 'twas  done  instantaneous, 
The  head  tumbled  off  of  itself,  quite  spontaneous." 

And  there  by  his  side  stands  Policeman  K, 

Who  tells  him  **  he'd  better  not  talk  in  that  way ; 

If  he  has  any  *  pluck,'  he'd  advise  him  to  show  it. 

And  as  for  that  '  gammon,'  he'd  better  just  stow  it." 

And  there  lies  the  body  with  no  head  upon  it. 

And  the  priest,  as  he  sees  it-— his  eyes  couldn't  shun  it — 

Cries  "  Peter !  oh,  Peter,  you  have  been  and  done  it ! " 


Then  up  rose  Peter,  and  told  his  tab 

The  truth  to  the  lettei^-nor  did  he  fail 

To  confess  how  in  passion,  amazement  and  fright, 

He  had  called  on  Old  Nick,  which  he  knew  wasn't  right ; 

How  his  razors  were  turned  by  the  dingy  black  crop ; 

How  the  dead  man  had  used  his  own  hand  for  a  strop ; 

How  the  edge  with  two  rubs  had  grown  suddenly  keen — 

Such  an  edge  as  no  barber  had  ever  yet  seen— 

(For  in  those  remote  times,  if  the  reader  will  seek,  he 

Will  find  that  they  hadn't  the  "  magic  "  of  Mechi)— 

How  the  head  tumbled  off  of  itself,  and  the  rest  of  it— - 

In  fact,  in  a  few  words,  he  made  a  clean  breast  of  it. 

Nearly  every  one. 

When  Peter  had  done, 
Shook  his  head  in  disgust  at  the  yam  he  had  spun, 
And  talked  of  a  "  tale  of  a  cock  and  a  bull," 
And  hoped  his  reward  would  be  speedy  and  full. 
But  the  Father  Anthony  slowly  said. 
As  he  laid  his  finger  on  Peter's  head, 
**  This  man  hath  spoken  truth,  good  folks ; 
This  murder  is  only  Satan's  hoax !  "  ' 

Now  all  look  queer, 
With  surprise  and  fear, 
At  the  thought  of  the  Evil  One  being  so  near ; 

D 
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For  every  one  knows 

Father  Anthony's  nose 
Can  smell  out  the  Devil  wherever  he  goes  ; 
And  Policeman  K,  so  brave  just  now. 
Feels  shaky  and  dizzy— he  don't  know  how. 

Father  Anthony  took 

From  his  pocket  a  book, 
A  neat  little  volume  of  clerical  look, 

And  a  phial  corked  tight, 

Which  appeared  to  the  sight 
To  be  filled  with  Geneva,  or  something  as  white ; 
But  'twas  plain  holy  water  in  all  its  bright  purity. 
Which  the  priest  always  carried  for  ghostly  security. 

He  opened  his  book,  the  cork  he  drew, 

He  read  some  Latin,  and  quickly  threw 

The  phial's  contents  on  the  corpse  of  the  dead. 

Where  the  neck  had  been  severed  away  from  the  head, 

With  a  "  phiz,"  and  a  "  hiss,"  and  a  sulphurous  smell, 
And  a  howl  like  the  cry  of  a  demon  irom  hell. 
Up  jumped  the  head,  up  jumped  the  trunk. 
And  joined  together,  and  faced  the  Monk — 
And  wem't  the  multitude  pale  with  "  funk  ! " 

And  the  Evil  One  laughed,  "  ho !  ho !  ho  !  ho ! " 
But  the  Father  Anthony  raised  his  toe 

And  let  fiy  whack 

At  the  end  of  his  back. 
That  the  Devil  was  kicked  to  the  deuce  in  a  crack. 

But,  strange  to  relate,  as  he  twisted  about. 

His  long  forked  tail  popped  suddenly  out 

From  the  tip  of  his  spine,  and  the  sharp  point  prick'd 

Father  Anthony's  toe  at  the  moment  he  kick'd ; 

And  the  father,  thenceforward,  the  chronicle  says. 

Was  lame  of  one  leg  for  the  rest  of  his  days  ! 

ICOBAL. 

He  that  reads  with  his  eyes,  and  don*t  read  with  his  mind, 
Sees  the  story  but  can't  see  the  moral  behind, 
May  be  said  to  be  painfully;  mentally  blind. 
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To  suppose  that  a  writer  like  me— of  my  gravity — 
Would  string  verse  on  verse  for  mere  metrical  suavity, 
A  story  alone — ^in  real  purpose  a  cavity — 
Is  to  accuse  me  of  something  like  downright  depravity. 

My  muse  is  most  moral,  she  mayn't  be  straight-lac'd, 
She  considers  such  costume  a  sign  of  bad  taste, 
And  that  Virtue  in  whalebone  is  Virtue  misplaced ; 
But  she  does  teach  a  lesson  whene'er  she  discourses — 
Of  the  stories  she  tells  you  the  genuine  source  is 
Her  wish  to  instruct  in  the  purest  morality, 
Sever  Virtue  from  Vice,  and  from  Falsehood,  Reality. 

Now  turn  to  her  legend  :  the  first  thing  she  teaches. 

As  plainly  as  any  duU  parson  that  preaches — 

Though  she  does  it,  of  course,  in  her  own  easy  fashion—- 

Is  never  to  use  naughty  words  in  a  passion. 

The  warning  is  good :  if  you  choose  to  defy  it 

Take  care  of  your  elbow-~the  devil  is  by  it. 

Her  story  a  lesson  still  graver  lurks  under — 

Oh  would  she  could  tell  it  in  accents  of  thunder ! 

Dame  Justice — ^that  isn't  your  name,  though  you  crib  it— « 

Don't  be  in  such  haste  with  your  hangman  and  gibbet ; 

You  point  to  the  blood  by  the  criminal  spilt, 

But  are  you  quite  satisfied,  sure^  of  his  guilt  ? 

Did  you  never,  good  madam,  since  hanging  began. 

Find  out  your  mistake — that  you'd  hang'd  the  wrong  man  ? 

"Who  then  was  the  victim  ?— the  murderer  who  ? 

Won't  the  cap  of  the  latter  precisely  fit  you  ? 

When  the  guiltless  are  sacrificed  thus  to  your  fury. 

Ought  you  not,  in  all  fairness,  to  hang  judge  and  jury  ? 

Oh,  Dame  !  your  excuses  are  feeble  and  hoUow, 

Cease,  henceforth,  your  bloodthirsty  courses  to  follow — 

Wash  the  stains  from  your  hands,  and  pin  thU  to  your  tail — 

Death's  blow  is  unerring — man* s  judgment  is  frail ! 
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THE  PENNY-A-LINER. 

Etebtoke  has  heard  of  and  talks  about  the  Penny-a-linerB,  and 
the  moment  an  unfortunate  newspaper  is  betrayed  into  any  mis- 
statement or  error,  however  venial,  the  crime  is  at  once  set  down 
as  a  malicious  invention  of  that  much  calumniated  class.  Although 
the  term,  however,  is  so  familiar  with  the  public,  they,  in  point  of 
fact,  are  quite  ignorant  of  the  real  signification  and  true  cha- 
racteristics of  Penny-a-liners ;  and  it  is  our  present  purpose  to 
enlighten  them.  In  the  first  place,  then,  it  should  be  known  that 
there  is  in  every  newspaper  establishment  an  editor,  a  sub-editor, 
and  a  corps  of  reporters  and  literary  writers,  who  receive  a 
regular  salary.  As  it  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  reporters  can- 
not be  everywhere,  and  that  occurrences  will  daily  happen  in  various 
parts  of  the  town  of  interest  to  the  public,  a  class  of  men  hare 
thought  it  worth  while  to  be  always  on  the  look  out  for  "  Dreadful 
Murders,"  "Affecting  Suicides,"  "Destructive  Fires,"  "Cruel 
Robberies,"  "  Elopements,"  "  Seductions,"  and  exciting  incidents 
of  all  sorts.  These  men  differ  from  the  regular  reporters  because 
they  are  paid  by  the  line  instead  of  by  the  week,  and,  of  course, 
the  amount  they  obtain  depends  upon  their  industry,  their  inge- 
nuity in  turning  a  "  plain,  unvarnished  tale "  into  a  startling 
narrative,  and  their  facility  in  making  the  better  appear  the  worse 
complexion  of  a  story. 

A  penny  a-line  seems  at  first  view  but  a  very  small  remuneration 
for  labour,  but,  in  point  of  fact,  the  name  is,  in  the  first  place,  an 
error  ;  for,  it  is  not  a  penny  but  three-halfpence  a-line,  which  the 
newspapers  pay  for  these  casual  chronicles  of  the  moving  incidents 
of  London  life.  Thus,  for  ninety-six  lines,  the  sum  paid  is  twelve 
shillings.  It  is  an  essential  feature  of  penny-a-lining  that  the 
matter  is  not  considered  exclusive.  The  writers  are  allowed  to 
send  the  same  matter  to  all  the  newspapers ;  so  that,  if  all  the 
morning  papers  make  use  of  an  article,  the  ninety-six  lines,  rea- 
lising twelve  shillings  each  from  the  six  morning  papers,  amounts 
to  three  pounds  twelve  shillings.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  where 
a  Penny-a-liner  gets  plenty  of  "  copy  used" — i.  c,  inserted — the 
pay  is  by  no  means  so  scanty  as  the  term  would  seem  to  imply.  It 
will  not,  therefore,  create  surprise  when  we  state  that  some  in- 
dividuals, who,  from  long  connexion  with  a  paper,  have  become 
favourites,  make  what  is  called  a  good  deal  of  money.  One  re- 
porter, who  directs  his  attention  principally  to  city  matters  (we  do 
not  mean  a  city  article),  is  supposed  to  make  a  thousand  a-year. 
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and  this  by  only  a  few  hoars'  labour  a  day.  He,  however,  is  a 
▼ery  clever,  intelligent,  bustling  individual,  and  may  be  considered 
at  the  head  of  the  class,  both  horn  his  intellectual  acquirements 
and  long  services.  Another  reporter  on  the  Fenny-a-line  system, 
instead  of  confining  himself  to  the  metropolis,  takes  a  range  of 
thirty  or  forty  miles  around  it,  undertaking  to  give  an  account  of 
all  the  murders  and  sudden  deaths  and  other  attractive  incidents  of 
the  same  kind  which  occur  within  that  circle.  This  gentleman  has 
a  stylish  vehicle,  and  contrives  to  keep  three  horses  and  a  hand- 
some establishment  out  of  the  profits  of  his  peregrinations. 
This  branch  entails  a  good  deal  of  labour,  both  by  night  and  by 
day,  because  the  accounts  are  frequently  brought  from  a  dis- 
tance at  a  late  hour,  and  at  all  times  the  great  point  is  to  avoid 
delay. 

Having  noticed  the  more  fortunate  Penny-a-liners,  let  us  refer  to 
the  humbler  members  of  the  profession.  They  may  be  divided 
into  classes.  Some  devote  their  attention  to  Police  offices,  some 
look  out  for  fires,  others  dress  up  a  murder  so  as  to  render 
it  exciting  to  the  meanest  capacity ;  then  again  come  the 
narrators  of  suicides  and  awfully  sudden  deaths ;  last  and  least  in 
consideration  are  those  who  attend  coroners'  inquests.  In  our 
account  of  the  members  of  this  fraternity,  following,  perhaps,  an 
humble,  but  in  many  respects,  most  useful  calling,  we  are  most 
desirous  not  to  "set  down  aught  in  malice."  There  are  many 
Penny-a-liners  who  are  gentlemen  by  education,  association,  feel- 
ings, habits,  and,  indeed,  according  to  the  mote  generally  recognised 
and  more  tangible  test  of  being  possessed  of  money ;  on  the  other 
hand,  among  this  body  may  be  found  men  who  hold  honour  and 
orthography  alike  at  defiance,  and  who  would  hardly  scruple  at 
making  a  profit  by  defaming  their  nearest  of  kin,  and  who  would  as 
soon  make  a  **  par  '*  (paragraph)  about  the  shocking  murder  of  one 
of  their  own  family  as  they  would  of  the  death  or  marriage  of  an 
individual  utterly  unconnected  with  them.  These  are  the  men  who 
accept  bribes  for  the  suppression  of  reports,  or  falsify  intelligence 
with  the  view  of  giving  it  a  more  attractive  character.  And  here 
it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  they  are  the  exceptions.  It  is  a 
most  imtrue  and  absurd  supposition  to  imagine  that  news- 
papers can  have  any  object  in  disseminating  falsehood.  It  is  all 
very  well  for  ignorant  people  to  talk  of  '*  the  lying  press,"  but  in 
reality  nothing  can  injure  a  newspaper  so  much  as  to  disseminate 
untruths.  Therefore,  as  far  as  interest  is  concerned,  they  can 
have  none  in  propagating  falsehoods.  The  actual  truth  is  that  all 
newspapers  endeavour  to  give  the  most  faithful  accounts  of  passing 
events.  We  say  nothing  of  politics,  because,  of  course,  each  party 
distorts  the  views  and  principles  of  its  adversary ;  but  in  regard  to 
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the  news  of  tbe  day,  we  repeat  from  full  knowledge  of  the  snb- 
Ject  that  their  constant  aim  is  to  be  as  accurate  as  possible. 
Reporters  are  bound  to  (^ve  speeches  as  nearly  as  possible  as  they 
are  uttered,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  any  of  the 
orators  of  St.  Stephens  have  grounds  to  complain  of  changes  either 
in  style  or  expression,  the  chances  are  that  the  reporters  have 
rather  improved  upon  them  than  otherwise.  Many  a  speech  have 
we  heard  which  smacked  most  powerfully  of  genuine  Yorkshire  or 
Killamey,  and  which  the  hearer  would  have  pronounced  to  be  at 
variance  with  elegance  and  Lindley  Murray,  but  which,  served  up 
to  the  readers  of  the  morning  journals,  appeared  remarkable  for  its 
easy  flowing  style,  choice  phraseology,  and  refined  expression. 

But,  revenoM  cL  nous  mouions^  lost  sheep  as  are  many  of  the  tribe 
whose  peculiarities  we  have  taken  upon  us  to  record,  unfortunately, 
there  are  among  them  men  who  are  more  ingenious  thab  honest, 
and  who,  not  satisfied  with  turning  a  penny  by  recording  "  living 
manners  as  they  rise,"  employ  themselves  in  endeavouring  to  give 
the  most  simple  events  an  attractive  or  painful  colouring.  They 
are  great  adepts  at  headings.  Thus,  if  an  unfortunate  fellow  in  a 
state  of  intoxication,  falls  into  the  London  Dock  and  is  drowned,  a 
'^par ''  is  straightway  despatched  to  all  the  papers,  couched  in  some 
such  terms  as  these  :—•'' StrpposxD  Mubdeh.— Last  night  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Tower  was  thrown  into  the  utmost  alarm  and 
consternation  by  a  report  that  a  man  had  been  brutally  murdered 
and  thrown  into  the  London  Dock.  It  appears  that  as  G 
No.  105  was  on  duty  near  the  £  and  F  warehouse  in  the 
course  of  the  morning,  his  attention  was  attracted  to  the  Cale- 
donia steamer  (which  brought  the  recent  important  intelligence 
from  America).  Very  near  that  vessel  he  observed  something 
floating,  which  at  flrst  appeared  to  be  part  of  a  woman's  blue 
gown,  but  on  closer  inspection  it  proved  to  be  a  man's  black 
hat  without  a  rim.  O  No.  105  (who  is  a  most  intelligent  officer, 
and  brother  to  one  of  the  constables  who  captured  Thistlewood 
and  his  gang)  immediately  gave  an  alarm,  and  the  drags  were 
procured,  and  the  dead  body  of  a  man  was  brought  ashore.  As 
there  was  no  card- case  in  the  pocket,  nor,  indeed,  any  pocket- 
book  or  money,  the  individual  could  not  be  identified.  It  is 
not  supposed,  however,  that  he  is  a  gentleman.  His  clothes  are 
very  coarse  and  ragged,  and  as  he  had  no  shirt  on  the  inspector 
did  not  resort  to  the  usual  experiment  of  ascertaining  if  his 
linen  was  marked.  There  was  a  slight  bruise  on  his  left  arm, 
and  it  is  reported  that  the  labourers  in  the  dock  have  been 
quarrelling  very  much  of  late,  so  that  there  is  every  ground 
to  fear  that  this  fatal  occurrence  took  place  during  an  afiray. 
The  body  awaits  an  inquest."      Next  day  the  inquest  is  held. 
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the  fact  of  the  poor  man's  death  is,  in  ten  minutes,  proved  to 
have  arisen  from  accident,  and  a  verdict  to  that  .effect  is  recorded. 
A  favourite  heading  with  these  gentlemen  is  *'  Destructive  Fire — 
Supposed  Loss  of  Life,''  and  the  account  usually  commences  thus  i*— * 
**  Between  three  and  four  o'clock  this  morning  (a  time  when 
everybody  in  the  vicinity  is  fast  asleep),  the  neighbourhood  of 
Soho-square  was  thrown  into  the  greatest  terror  by  the  sudden 
outbreak  of  flames  which  were  seen  to  issue  near  the  candle 
manufactory  of  Messrs.  Brown  and  Sons,  in  Coventry-street. 
Prom  the  combustible  nature  of  the  materials,  it  was  feared  that 
the  whole  street  would  speedily  fall  a  prey  to  the  devouring 
element.  It  appeared,  however,  upon  minute  inquiry,  that  the 
fire  did  not  happen  at  Messrs.  Brown's  manufactory,  but  in  the 
back  attic  of  a  greengrocer^s  in  the  same  street.  It  is  occupied 
by  a  carpenter,  named  Jenkins,  who  had  incautiously  left  some 
shavings  near  the  grate  and  they  had  ignited.  But  little  damage, 
however,  was  done,  he  having  no  furniture  in  the  room.  It  is 
most  providential  that  the  fire  was  extinguished,  for  if  the  flames 
had  gained  an  ascendancy,  and  if  they  had  communicated  to 
some  of  the  adjoining  houses,  the  most  seriotis  consequences  might 
have  arisen.  We  are  happy  to  state  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the 
reported  loss  of  life." 

Among  the  other  **  heads"  given  to  events  by  the  class  of  re* 
portera  to  whom  we  allude,  may  be  noticed,  '*  Suspicious  Case," 
*<  Important  Investigation,"  **  Serious  Charge,"  '*  Daring  Attack 
upon  the  Police,"  and  yet  when  the  accounts  are  read,  the  sus- 
picious case  turns  out  that  the  implicated  party  is  told  there  is  no 
charge  against  him ;  the  important  investigation  is  whether  a  Mrs4 
Brown  did  or  did  not  call  her  neighbour  in  the  Seven-Dials  (Mrs. 
Flannigan)  anything  but  a  lady  ;  the  serious  charge  is  the  case  of 
a  boy  accused  of  stealing  a  turnip ;  and  the  daring  attack  upon  the 
police  resolves  itself  into  a  few  abusive  epithets  on  both  sides. 
There  may  be  a  palliation  for  this  spirit  of  exaggeration,  for  unfor- 
tunately there  is  now  so  much  competition  amongst  the  lower  class 
of  Penny-a-liners  that  it  frequently  happens  no  less  than  eight  or 
ten  accounts  are  sent  to  each  paper  of  a  trifling  coroner's  inquest, 
the  writers  of  course  having  to  run  the  chance  of  obtaining  the  in- 
sertion of  a  few  lines.  The  writer  of  this  speaks  with  full  know- 
ledge of  the  fact,  it  being  his  occupation  to  select  for  a  leading 
journal  the  mass  of  "  copy  "  of  all  sorts  sent  daily  by  their  indus- 
trious caterers. 

Anotiier  besetting  sin  with  the  class  is  a  habit  of  enlarging  and 
spinning  out  For  instance,  they  cannot  say  a  coroner's  inquest  was 
held  last  week  before  Mr.  Wakley,  in  reference  to  the  death  of  so 
and  so,  but  the  invariable  commencement  is  this :— Last  night. 
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about  nine  o'clock,  a  lengthened  inyestigation  was  held  before 
Mr.  Wakley,  M.P.  for  Fmsbury,  the  coroner  for  Middlesex,  and  a 
most  respectable  jury,  composed  of  the  tradesmen  of  the  Tillage,  at 
a  place  called  Pbmer,  which  is  ten  miles  from  the  metropolis,  in 
the  direction  of  Harrow.  In  consequence  of  very  unpleasant 
rumours  respecting  the  cause  of  the  death  of  the  deceased,  who 
was  yery  much  respected  in  the  neighbourhood,  great  excitement 
prevailed,  and  the  inquest-room  was  crowded  to  suffocation.  Mr. 
Harrison  attended  to  watch  the  proceedings.  The  jury  having  been 
sworn,  proceeded  to  view  the  body,  which  presented  a  most  appal- 
ling spectacle— or  which  had  the  appearance  of  perfect  health,  or 
great  destitution,  as  the  case  may  be.  And  so  the  account  continues 
in  this  prolix  style ;  and  although  the  matter  is  as  simple  as  may  be, 
the  death  of  some  poor  creature  of  eighty  from  disease  and  old  age, 
the  account  is  probably  headed  *'  Supposed  Death  from  Starvation,** 
although  nothing  of  the  kind  is  proved,  or  although  it  begins  '^  Sua* 
pected  Murder,*'  the  verdict  is,  ^*  Died  by  the  visitation  of  GkML" 

The  Penny-a-liners  proceed  with  great  perseverance  in  their 
vocation.  First  in  the  order  of  things,'  a  "  par  "  about  a  mysterious 
case  is  sent,  written  rather  briefly,  to  the  evening  papers.  If 
inserted,  further  particulars  are  dressed  up  for  the  morning  papers. 
But  if  neither  the  morning  or  evening  papers  think  it  worth 
insertion,  then  the  occurrence  of  Monday  is  kept  over  quietly  till 
the  Saturday  following  for  the  Sunday  papers,  and,  of  course,  is 
made  as  fresh  as  possible  by  substituting  last  night  for  Monday  or 
Tuesday.  These  are  the  annoyances  to  which  newspapers  are 
subjected,  and  yet]  the  public  wonder  that  they  are  sometimes  taken 
in.  It  is  obvious  that  the  conductors  of  newspapers  must  rely 
upon  casual  contributors  to  some  extent,  for  no  establishment, 
however  large,  could  so  arrange  as  to  have  regular  reporters 
sufficient  to  obtain  information  at  once  in  every  part  of  the  town.  It 
may  be  mentioned,  however,  as  a  proof  of  the  care  generally  used 
by  the  conductors  of  newspapers,  that  whenever  it  b  practicable, 
they  inquire  into  the  truth  of  any  statement  sent  to  them  about 
which  there  is  reason  to  entertain  any  doubt. 

It  will  probably  have  struck  our  readers  that  the  system  on 
which  the  Penny-a-liners  act  is  extremely  well  organized.  For 
instance,  if  a  fire  should  break  out  so  late  as  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  an  account  of  it  is  sure  to  appear  in  the  papers 
published  only  an  hour  or  two  afterwards.  So  with  other  events, 
of  whatever  nature;  be  it  murder,  suicide,  sudden  death,  a 
dreadful  accident,  a  child  born  with  two  heads,  in  short  whatever 
the  incident,  grave  or  gay,  but  a  few  hours  elapse  before  the 
Penny-a-liners  get  scent  of  itj  and  it  is  at  once  dished  up  in  an 
appropriate  form.     To  judge  by  their  written  sentiments,  these 
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gentlemen  must  hare  nerres  of  iron  or  adamant,  kat  their  sensations 
are  put  to  a  severe  test  almost  every  hour  of  the  day.  For  instance, 
in  the  very  same  paper  in  which  they  write  that  they  hear  with  the 
deepest  regret  of  the  melancholy  suicide  of  the  head  of  the 
firm  of  Swindleham,  Sharp  and  Co.,  the  eminent  solicitors,  are 
to  be  found  divers  records  of  the  "great  satisfaction,"  "de- 
light "  and  "  pleasure  with  which  they  convey  the  information  that 
the  recovery  of  a  child  who  swallowed  three  quarts  of  boiling 
water  is  no  longer  doubtful.'' 

A  word  or  two  may  now  be  said  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
Penny-a-liners  conduct  their  business  with  the  newspapers.  ,  The 
''  copy "  is  written  on  thin  paper,  and  is  called  flimsy  -^  a  most 
appropriate  name  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  -—  the  name  of  the 
writer  is  put  upon  it,  and  when  it  is  inserted,  it  is  checked  by 
some  one  at  the  office  who  is  particularly  charged  with  the  duty, 
and,  at  the  end  of  each  week,  the  bill  is  paid,  if  the  number  of  lines 
be  stated  correctly. 

We  have  thus  revealed  a  few  secrets  of  the  "  prison-house,''  and 
we  trust  that  if,  on  the  one  hand  our  account  shows  a  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  Penny-a-liners  to  "  turn  all  occurrences  to  their 
own  advantage,"  we  have  proved,  on  the  other,  that  the  calling  is 
a  very  useful  one  when  exercised .  with  proper  judgment  and 
discretion,  and  that  the  public  are  indebted  to  this  indefatigable 
class  for  a  daily  supply  of  highly  interesting  matter. 

We  might  perhaps  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  morality  of 
the  question,  inasmuch  as  the  details  occasionally  supplied  by  the 
Penny-a-liners  may  affect  the  interests  of  the  community  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  But  without  going  so  far  as  to  impute  insensi- 
bility or  indifference  to  this  class  of  men,  it  is  nevertheless  cer- 
tainly true  that  they  derive  advantage  from  the  crimes,  the  neces- 
sities, the  follies,  or  the  misfortunes  of  their  fellow-creatures.  What 
is  called  a  good  murder  produces  many  a  pound,  because  in  such 
cases  the  public  are  so  anxious  about  the  most  minute  particular, 
that  all  they  write  is  sure  to  be  inserted.  They  may  be  said  to 
thrive  upon  calamity ;  for  if,  as  Jack  Ragg  says,  "  there  is  nothing 
stirring  but  stagnation,"  then  are  they  penniless ;  but  if  a  horrid 
murder  or  dreadful  suicide  takes  place,  then  the  market  looks  up, 
and  the  crimes  or  woes  of  another  afford  a  breakfast  or  a  dinner  to 
the  poor  Penny-a-liner.  The  practised  purveyor  knows  well  how  to 
take  advantage  of  such  events.  The  curiosity  of  the  public  is  kept 
up  as  long  as  it  is  possible,  and  day  by  day  is  the  dish  of  exciting 
and  additional  particulars  supplied.  First  comes  the  account  of  the 
murder,  then  the  inquest,  then  the  examination  before  the  magis- 
trates, then  the  trial  and  sentence,  the  funeral  sermon,  the  confes- 
sion of  the  criminal,  to  be  followed  by  minute  particulars  of  his 
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demeanour,  and  at  length  the  ezecation.  Nor  does  the  history  of 
the  poor  wretch  stop  here,  for  before  he  is  '^  quietly  inumed"  come 
artistical  and  scientific  speculations  about  his  phrenological  de- 
Telopments.  Lamentable  as  may  be  the  fact,  it  is  no  less  certun 
that  unless  rogues  or  luckless  fellows  die  under  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, Penny-a-liners  cannot  Htc  under  ordinary  ones.  A  famine  or 
abad  hanrest  procures  them  plenty;  an  extraordinary  high  tide  is  a 
Godsend;  and,  as  to  the  weather  and  the  parks,  in  the  winter 
time,  no  sliding-scale  could  benefit  agriculturists  so  much  as  the 
*'  moving  accidents  "  upon  the  ice  do  the  ever  watchful  Penny-a- 
liner.  A  dreadful  fire,  particularly  with  loss  of  life,  is  worth  at 
least  a  couple  of  soToreigns ;  a  case  of  seduction  procures  a  new 
bonnet  for  the  virtuous  wife  of  the  Penny-apliner ;  and  a  detail  of  the 
atrocities  of  the  Union  Houses  enables  him  to  pay  his  poor-rates. 
**  Time  was  that  when  the  brains  were  out,  the  man  would  die,"  but 
now  his  memory  at  least  is  kept  alive  by  gorgeous  accoimts,  at  three 
halfpence  per  line,  of  the  splendid  funeral,  the  virtues  of  the  deceased, 
and  the  extraordinary  nature  of  his  last  will  and  testament*  In 
short,  disguise  it  as  you  will,  if  people  become  virtuous,  if  they  die 
in  the  course  of  nature  in  their  beds,  if  murder  be  no  more 
committed,  if  men  are  not  so  impatient  as  to  anticipate  death  which 
is  sure  to  come,  if  things  go  on  quietly,  and  there  be  no  extra- 
ordinary and  alarming  incidents.  Heaven  help  the  Penny-a-liners, 
for  nothing  is  so  fatal  to  their  vocation  as  a  quiet  life  and  general 
prosperity.  Should  such  a  consummation,  so  devoutly  not  to  he 
wished,  ever  arrive,  their  occupation  is  surely  gone,  and  there  is 
nothing  left  for  them  but  to  go  into  another  line  of  business. 
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BY  ALFRED  W.  COLE. 

Befobs  I  enter  upon  the  yeracions  history  I  am  about  to  relate, 
it  is  necessary  that  I  should  state  who  I  am.  I  am  a  quiet  gentle- 
man living  in  a  retired  part  of  the  country,  and  seldom  visiting  the 
great  metropolis,  unless  when  compelled  to  do  so  by  business.  I 
don't  like  London.  It  is  a  great,  dirty,  noisy  place.  The  crowd- 
ing and  hustling  annoys  me;  the  din  of  the  unceasing  traffic 
disturbs  my  nerves ;  the  choking,  stifling,  smoky  atmosphere  makes 
me  ill ;  and  the  terrible  expense  of  everything  in  it  frightens  me, 
and  threatens  me  with  ruin.  It  is  so  different  from  our  own  little 
town  of  Buddleford,  where  you  know  everyone  you  meet ;  where 
the  tradesmen  all  lift  their  hats  to  me,  and  the  gentry  say,  **  How 
are  you,  Jones  ?"  where  the  sun  shines  so  brightly  on  the  white 
flagstones  and  the  brass  door  knockers  ;  where  the  market-day  is 
not  half  as  noisy  as  the  by-streets  in  the  suburbs  of  London ; 
and  where  everything  you  can  get  (I  don't  say  that  you  can  get 
everything  you  want,  certainly),  is  so  cheap. 

As  for  my  dear  little  wife,  she  looks  upon  London  as  the  most 
awful  Babylon  in  the  worlds-she  does  not  believe  in  the  honesty 
of  a  single  tradesman,  or  the  unspotted  virtue  of  a  single  house- 
maid in  it.  The  air  she  places  on  a  par  with  that  of  Sierra  Leone, 
or  Jamaica,  in  the  yellow  fever  season.  The  extravagance  of  the 
place  she  looks  on  as  wicked,  and  wonders  why  a  "judgment " 
has  never  come  upon  a  city  where  they  give  7«.  6d,  a-pair  for  barn- 
door fowls  that  don't  cost  us  above  2s. ;  and  where  rotten  eggs  are 
vended  at  sixteen  a-shilling,  when  we  get  twenty-four  new  laid 
ones  for  the  same  coin. 

A  forced  visit  to  TiOndon  is,  therefore,  looked  upon  by  both  of  us 
as  a  calamity.  The  only  circumstances  under  which  my  wife's 
horror  of  such  an  event  is  at  all  mitigated,  is  when  the  babies  want 
"  some  new  things."  Now,  unfortunately,  Buddleford  is  not  well 
supplied  with  '*  new  things  "  for  babies.  We  are  compelled  to 
confess  it,  and  so  I  am  occasionally  sent  on  an  expedition  to  town 
to  procure  these  infantile  supplies,  on  which  voyages  I  am 
despatched  with  tearful  entreaties  to  be  very  careM  of  my  health 
and  the  size  of  Tommy's  socks,  and  to  be  sure  and  not  get  run 
over,  or  forget  Bobby's  shoes.     I  always  carefully  look  over  my 
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yf'ill  the  night  before  my  departare^  to  see  whether  any  events  of 
recent  occurrence  may  render  a  codicil  necessary.  I  balance  my 
account  books,  and  make  all  my  affairs  as  straight  as  possible  ;  and 
then  I  trust  myself,  with  all  the  resignation  I  can  summon  up,  to 
the  hazards  of  a  railway  train.  By-the-by,  I  hear  that  one  of  the 
new  questions  ordered  to  be  put  to  all  proposers  for  life  insurance, 
in  some  of  the  offices,  henceforth,  is, — ^'  Are  you  in  the  habit  of 
travelling  much  by  railway  ?"  and  the  affirmative  reply  will  entail 
a  higher  rate  of  premiums.  At  least,  such  is  the  report  among  tlie 
best  informed  circles  of  Buddleford. 

A  short  time  ago  I  had  a  small  legacy  of  two  hundred  pounds 
left. me  by  a  friend.  The  lawyer  who  had  the  management  of  the 
affairs  for  the  executors,  appeared  to  be  a  very  off-handed  fellow, 
and  positively  sent  me  an  uncrossed  check  for  £180  (deducting 
the  governmental  10  per  cent  duty)  by  post,  requesting  me  to 
acknowledge  its  receipt.  It  is  true  he  registered  the  letter ;  but 
that  was  only  a  direct  way  of  telling  people  there  was  something  of 
value  in  it.     However,  it  did  reach  me  safely. 

*'  rd  better  cross  it  at  once,  and  pay  it  into  the  Buddleford 
bank,"  said  I. 

**  Don't  you  think,  dear,  you'd  better  go  up  to  London  yourself 
and  get  the  money  ?  "  said  my  loving  spouse.  **  Tommy's  hat  is 
really  not  fit  to  be  seen,  and  he  must  have  one  from  London ;  and 
poor  Bobby's  socks  are  all  in  holes,  and — " 

And  so  my  wife  went  on  with  a  whole  list  of  wants  of  the  same 
class,  and  I  saw  that  to  resist  her  appeal  would  be  an  unfatherly 
and  unmarital  act ;  and  as  I  pride  myself  on  being  a  model  parent 
and  a  model  husband,  I  consented  to  go  to  London  on  my  important 
mission.    The  next  morning  I  was  ready  to  start. 

"  I've  put  your  night-shirt,  and  your  night-cap,  and  your  brush 
and  comb,  and  your  razors,  and  your  tooth-brush,  and  your  slippers 
in  the  bag,  dear,"  said  my  wife.     "  I  think  that's  all,  isn't  it  ?  " 

Of  course  it  was,  and  she  knew  it.  There  never  was  such  a 
good,  careful,  thoughtful  little  angel  in  the  world  as  that  wife  of 
mine. 

Well:  I  won't  harrow  the  reader's  feelings  with  a  picture  of  the 
mental  anguish  of  our  parting.  I  went  away  by  the  mid-day  train, 
and  my  wife  stood  waving  her  pocket-handkerchief  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  after  we  had  got  at  least  ten  miles  away ;  and  Bobby  and 
Tommy  screamed  and  cried  till  they  were  blue  in  the  face,  as  I 
afterwards  heard  from  our  nurse,  who  witnessed  the  affecting 
scene. 

I  reached  London  in  safety !  We  didn't  dash  into  another  train, 
and  another  train  didn't  dash  into  us ;  we  didn't  run  off  the  rails 
and  up  an  embankment,  or  over  a  precipice ;  and  were  not  brought 
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into  collision  with  horse-boxes  placed  across  the  line  at  any  station 
or  stations ;  none  of  the  coupling  chains  gave  way,  and  the  engine 
did  not  blow  up.  In  fact,  we  escaped  aJl  the  daily  and  hourly 
*^  unavoidable  "  accidents  that  will  happen  on  the  best  regulated 
railways. 

The  only  accident  that  occurred  to  me  was  on  getting  into  a  cab 
at  the  Paddington  station,  where,  somehow  or  other,  my  right  leg 
caught  some  projecting  piece  of  iron,  and  my  nether  garment 
received  a  long  and  very  ugly  rent.  I  did  not  think  much  of  it 
at  the  time — ^poor  blind  mortal  that  I  was ;  I  could  not  dive  into 
the  futurity  of  horrors  in  store  for  me. 

"  Drive  to  Mrs.  West's  boarding  establishment.  No.  9,  Percy- 
terrace,  Liverpool-road,  Islington,"  said  I  to  the  cabman. 

The  truth  is  I  had  bought  a  "  Bradshaw"  the  day  before,  and 
my  wife  and  I  had  gone  carefully  over  the  list  of  ^'  private  and 
select  boarding  houses,"  distinguished  for  th,e  economy  and 
quietude  of  their  arrangements,  for  we  both  agreed  that  hotel 
charges  in  London  are  shocking,  whereas,  we  found  that,  at  Mrs. 
West's,  gentlemen  are  accommodated  at  one  shilling  and  sixpence 
a-night  for  bed,  and  ditto  for  breakfast,  including  eggs,  and  that 
boot-cleaning  and  servants  are  charged  sixpence  a-day. 

To  Mrs.  West's,  then,  I  drove,  and  was  graciously  received,  after 
ten  minutes'  squabble  with  the  cabman  about  the  fare,  which  ended 
in  his  offering  to  ^*  fight  me  for  double  or  quits." 

After  being  shown  to  my  bedroom,  which  was  as  clean  as  white 
dimity  could  be  expected  to  look  in  smoky  London  and  its  suburbs, 
I  told  the  servant  of  my  accident*— indeed,  it  was  very  apparent,  for 
my  under  unmentionables  were  quite  exposed  to  view.  The  servant 
knew  of  a  tailor — a  working  man-^not  far  off,  should  she  take  them 
to  be  mended  ? 

*'  But  what  am  I  to  do  in  the  meantime  ?  I've  got  no  other  ones 
with  me." 

Mary  giggled,  and  said  she'd  ask  ^'Missus." 

The  landlady  sent  her  compliments,  and  *'  would  I  accept  the 
loan  of  a  dressing-gown  of  her  husband  to  sit  in  while  my  rent 
garment  was  mended  ?  " 

Of  course  I  was  very  much  obliged ;  and,  as  it  was  now  nearly 
nine  o'clock,  for  I  had  come  a  very  long  journey,  it  did  not  much 
matter.  I  had  my  tea  in  my  bedroom,  and  begged  Mary  when  she 
left  the  trousers  to  be  sure  and  explain  that  I  mwt  have  them  by 
eight  o'clock  to-morrow  morning  at  the  latest.  After  tea  I  borrowed 
a  book  of  my  landlady  (whom,  of  course,  I  had  never  seen  before), 
and  when  I  had  read  for  about  an  hour,  I  went  to  bed. 

Punctually  at  eight  o'clock  next  morning  Mary  entered  my  room 
with  the  hot  water. 
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Heto  my  trousen  oome»  Mary  ?  '* 
No,  sir,  they  aint ;  bat,  I  deseay,  they  wont  be  long  fint." 
I  hope  not ;  "  I  said,  and  Mary  left  the  room :  when  I  got  up 
and  commenced  my  toilet  operations.    I  completed  my  shavuig, 
my  washing,  and  my  dressing  as  far  as  I  could  without  the  im- 
portant garment  that  was  wanting. 

Half-past  nine  o'clock !    I  rang  the  bell* 

**  My  trousers,  Mary ;  are  they  come  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  they  aint,"  said  Mary,  and  I  yerily  believe  Mary  wu 
suppressing  a  titter. 

But  I  fiitfsl  have  them,"  I  ezdaimed  angrily. 

<«  Yes,  sir— «in  course,"  replied  Mary,  as  if  the  fact  were  nxy 
self-evident  indeed. 

"  Then  will  you  go  and  ask  about  them  ?"  I  said. 

'*  If  you'll  have  the  goodness  to  wait  till  I've  cleared  away  the 
breakfast  things  down  stairs,  sir,"  said  Mary. 

**  Very  well."  And  I  sat  down  in  a  passion.  It  was  certunly 
very  provoking  to  be  kept  thus.  It  was  fortunate  that  I  was  a 
careful  man  and  had  taken  good  care  not  to  send  my  purse  in  the 
trousers,  as  many  a  harum-scarum  young  fellow  would  have  done. 
Indeed,  I  know  a  man  whose  gold  pencil-case  has  been  washed  and 
mangled  half-a-docen  times  through  his  carelessness  in  these 
matters. 

Mary  brought  up  my  breakfast  and  then  went  to  the  tailor's.  I 
was  too  much  annoyed  to  eat  much.  Time  was  progressing.  I  had 
a  dozen  little  commissions  to  execute  in  London,  and  if  I  did  not 
return,  as  I  promised,  to  Buddleford  by  the  mul-train  that  very 
night,  the  anxiety  of  my  poor  wife  would  be  frightful.  There  was 
no  shocking  accident,  from  a  railway  collision  to  a  slip  on  a  piece 
of  orange-peel,  from  a  highway  robbery  and  garotte  to  a  sprained 
ancle  over  those  nasty  area  gratings,  that  she  wouldn't  believe  to 
have  befallen  me. 

Tap,  tap.     "  Come  in,  Mary,"  I  cried. 

"  Please,  sir,"  said    Mary,  ''  they  say  that  Mr.   Stot  isn't  at 

home." 

«*  Who's  Mr.  Stot  ?"  I  exclaimed. 

•*  The  tailor,  sir." 

*<  Not  at  home  ?  What  has  that  to  do  with  me  ?  I  want  my 
trousers — ^my  own  trousers." 

*'  There  aint  no  one  as  can  give  them  me,"  replied  Mary. 

"  But  they  musi.  I'll  go  and  make  them.  Oh,  dear  me  ;  no,  I 
can't  go,  I  forgot.  But,  gracious  me,  Mary,  it's  a  serious  case.  I 
must  have  the  trousers  you  know." 

Again  Mary  said,  **  in  course  I  must,"  aUd  again  I  verily  beliete 
Mary  was  half  laughing. 
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*^  Suppose  I  wait  a  bit  and  see  if  Mr.  Stot  eomes  home,  sir,  and 
then  go  again,"  suggested  Mary. 

'*  Very  well,"  I  replied  with  a  deep  sigh,  and  sinking  into  a  seat 
resignedly. 

Half-past  eleven  o'clock !  ^ 

Tap,  tap.     "  Come  in,  Mary." 

'*  Please,  sir,  Mr.  Stot's  Utile  girl  says  that  her  father's  gone  to 
his  work  for  the  day,  and  she  knows  he  wont  be  back  till  night, 
and  he  aint  left  no  trousers  out  at  all." 

'*  Good  heavens !  but  where  does  he  work  ?" 

**  Somewheres  over  in  the  Borough,  sir ;  but  she  don't  know 
where,  exactly." 

I  thought  I  should  have  choked  with  honor.  Maxy  suggested 
she'd  go  and  speak  to  ''Missus"  i^ain;  and  as  Missus  seemed  to 
be  a  practical  woman,  I  did  not  object. 

Presently  Mrs.  West  entered  the  room  bearing  a  pair  of  trousers 
in  her  hand— not  mine,  but  her  husband's— and  she  ^*  thought  that, 
perhaps,  I  might  manage  to  make  shift  with  them  just  for  a  few 
hours." 

I  was  very  grateful  and  I'd  try.  So  Mrs.  West  left  the  room 
fox  me  to  make  the  experiment.  It  wouldn't  do.  I  am  a  tall, 
slim,  gentlemanlike  figure.  Mr.  West  was  dearly  of  the  **  squab" 
make-— short  in  the  legs,  and  very  broad  indeed  in  the  regions 
immediately  above  those  limbs.  The  trousers  only  came  a  few  inches 
below  my  knees,  while  no  possible  number  of  *'  tucks"  could  have 
got  rid  of  the  enormous  bagginess  above.    No,  it  woulda't  do  at  all. 

I  rang  the  bell  and  restored  the  garment  to  Mrs.  West,  who 
observed  she  was  afraid  they  wouldn't  be  quite  the  thing,  as  my 
figure  was  so  genteel  and  West  was  getting  so  very  corpulent. 

*'  Perhaps,  sir,  you  are  not  aware  that  there  is  a  very  extensive 
ready-made  clothes  warehouse  not  far  from  here,"  continued  the 
landlady. 

**  You  don't  say  so !"  I  exclaimed  in  delight.  *'  The  very  thing  1" 
It  was  a  new  idea  and  my  troubles  seemed  to  vanish. 

''  Shall  I  send  Mary  to  tell  the  owner  of  the  establishment" 
(Mrs.  West  always  used  big  words)  "  to  come  and  see  if  he  can 
accommodate  you  ?" 

*'  Pray  do !"  I  exclaimed ;  and  once  more  I  was  left  alone. 

Half-past  twelve  1 

Tap,  tap !  *'  Ck)me  in,"  I  cried,  hoping  to  see  the  owner  of  the 
ready-made  establishment,  but  it  was  only  Mary  to  say  that  he 
would  be  here  in  half-an-hour.     I  tried  to  be  patient. 

All  on  a  sudden  a  dreadful  thought  crossed  my  mind.  I  had 
brought  scarcely  any  money  with  me  beyond  my  fare,  having  to 
cash  so  large  a  cheque  in  town.    Had  I  enough  to  pay  for  a  pair 
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of  trousers  ?  I  searched  my  purse—siz-and-ninepence  the  whole 
stock  of  my  ready  cash.  Six-and-ninepence !  Why,  I  could  neter 
get  a  pair  of  trousers  for  that 

Half-past  one  !    Tap,  tap. 

^'  Come  in ;"  anti  this  time  a  smiling  gentleman,  with  a  very 
large  hooked  nose,  an  embroidered  wabtcoat,  frizzly  black  hair, 
and  red  hands,  entered  my  room  with  a  parcel  imder  his  arm. 

**  I  believe  you  are  in  want  of  trousers,"  said  the  hook-nosed 
Israelite. 

^*  Indeed,  I  am,"  I  replied,  wondering  whether  I  should  get  any, 
however. 

**  I've  brought  a  selection  of  our  best  patterns,"  said  the  man, 
producing  half  a  dozen  pairs,  upon  the  elegance  and  beauties  of 
which  he  began  to  expatiate  eloquently. 

*'  What's  the  price  ?"  I  asked,  with  an  attempt  at  nonchalance 

which  I  was  very  far  indeed  from  feeling. 

^'  From  twelve-and-six  to  eighteen  shillings,"  said  the  man. 
**  Too  much — ^too  much !"  said  I.    **  You  see  I  only  want  them 

for  a  day's  wear— anything  will  do.     What  are  the  lowest  you 

have  ?" 

**  Five-and-eightpence,"  answered  the  man,  with  an  impudent 
tone  and  air ;  *'  they're  not  fit  for  gentlemen,  of  course,  but  you  can 
have  them  if  you  want." 

^^l  do  want  a  cheap  pair,"  I  said,  in  a  dignified  manner,  '^  it's 
my  business;  why — ** 

*^  What's  your  highest  figure  ?"  asked  the  Jew,  with  a  sneer. 

**  Six-and-sixpence,"  I  replied. 

**  Very  well,"  he  said,  "  you  shall  have  'em,"  and  he  left  the 
room,  and  I  heard  the  brute  laughing  out  loud,  and  "  chaffing  " 
Mary  down  stairs. 

Half  past  two  came  and  went,  three  o'clock,  and  no  trousers.  I 
knew  the  Jew  would  send  them,  because,  of  course,  he  did  not 
want  me  to  go  elsewhere  for  them,  but  he  was  not  likely  to  hurry 
himself  for  a  six-and-sixpenny  pair  of  trousers. 

Half-past  three,  and  the  bankers  closed  at  four. 

Tap,  tap.  The  six-and-sixpennies  at  last.  I  paid  the  money, 
dashed  into  them,  and  out  of  the  house  and  into  a  cab,  and  told 
him  to  make  all  haste  to  Stones,  Boyd,  and  Co.'s  bank. 

In  the  cab  I  looked  at  my  new  garment.  A  very  queer  pair  of 
trousers  it  was,  a  sort  of  very  slender  tweed,  vilely  cut,  and  a  great 
deal  too  short  j  but,  no  matter,  it  served  my  purpose,  and  that  was 
enough. 

Down  the  interminable  City-road  we  went,,  but  not  half  fast 
enough.  Certainly  the  cabman  did  his  best,  as  far  as  keeping  up 
an  increasing  shower  of  whipcord  on  the  lean  back  of  his  jaded 
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braie  of  a  horse ;  but  the  poor  animal  had  no  "  go  "  in  him  at  all» 
and  everything  seemed  to  pass  ns. 

A  turnpike,  hy  all  that  was  horrible  ! 
Now,  sir/*  shouted  the  pikeman. 
How  much  ?"  I  asked,  fjBtintly. 

Twopence."      I  had   it — ^I   had    threepence— eo  I  paid  the 
pike  "  and  went  on,  reduced  literally  to  my  last  penny. 

I  looked  at  my  watch  as  we  went  along— four  o'clock.  But» 
perhaps,  my  watch  might  be  too  fast.  How  fondly  I  trusted  it 
might  be. 

At  last  the  cab  pulled  up  at  the  well-known  bank  of  Stones, 
Boyd,  and  Co.     It  was  shut 

Frantically  did  I  hammer  at  the  door  and  a  clerk  opened  it.  I 
explained  my  wants. 

"  Ten  minutes  past  four,"  said  the  clerk.  '*  No  money  paid  alter 
four ;"  and  he  closed  the  door. 

How  wretched  I  felt !  Here  I  was  with  only  a  single  penny  in 
my  pocket,  though  I  knew  I  had  a  eheck  good  for  £180  in  my  pos- 
session, but  for  the  moment  it  was  yalueless.  I  was  in  debt  to  the 
cabman,  and  I  was  dinnerless,  and  Mrs.  West's  establishment  did 
not  supply  dinners.  Then  again  this  was  Saturday  afternoon.  I 
must  remain  in  town  till  Monday.    My  wife  would  be  in  agony,  and 

oh  dear,  it  was  so  shocking  to  a  man  of  my  quiet  habits 

that  I  began  to  feel  very  sick,  and  had  an  indistinct  fear  of  being 
given  in  charge  of  a  policeman  for  swindling. 

Cabby  was  looking  very  hard  at  me  as  I  stood  meditating  on  the 
pavement. 

**  I'm  afraid  this  is  a  very  awkward  case,  my  good  man,"  said  I 
in  a  bland  tone. 

"  Wot  is  ?"  asked  Cabby. 

**  Why  the  fact  is,  you  see,  I  came  to  receive  a  large  sum  of 
money  here  and  the  place  is  closed,  and  so  I  am  left  without  any 
cash  for  the  present.  I  really  don't  see  how  I  am  to  pay  you  to-day.'* 

'<  Never  trusts  nobody,  and  nobody  ever  trusts  me,"  said  Cabby, 
in  a  curt  and  very  decided  tone. 

**  But  you  see,  my  good  friend,"  I  said,  resolving  to  conciliate 
him,  if  possible,  '*  I  don't  see  how  it  can  be  helped ;  for  I  really 
have  no  money  at  all,  except  a  penny,  which,  of  course,  is  at  your 
service." 

**  Gammon ! "  exclaimed  Cabby,  with  indignation.  "  Spout  your 
ticker,  then." 

*'  Spout  my— upon  my  word  I  don't  understand  you,"  I  an- 
swered ;  and  I  didnH  understand  him. 

*' You're  either  a  precious  knowing  card  or  a  jolly  green  'un," 
said  Cabby,  apparently  unable  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  decision 
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on  the  point.     "  Wot  I  means  is,  you  can  pop  your  watch — can't 
you?" 

Bless  my  soul ;  pawn  it,  you  mean,  I  suppose  ?  *'  I  asked. 
In  course,"  replied  Cabby. 

But  really  I  don't  know  where,"  said  I,  wavering,  but  thinking 
that  the  suggestion  was  not  altogether  bad. 

''Jump  in,"  cried  Cabby,  impatiently;  *^  PU  find  you  a  uncle, 
bless  you,  in  no  time." 

And  with  this  kind  assurance  of  providing  me  with  a  relative, 
he  shoved  me  into  the  cab  and  slammed  the  door  after  me.  Then 
he  drove  me,  I  don't  exactly  know  where,  but  of  course  much 
farther  than  was  necessary,  to  increase  his  fare  ;  I  fancy  it  was  in 
Bishops g^te,  somewhere.  And  then  he  suddenly  pulled  up  at  a 
horrid  looking  place,  where  blankets  and  under-garments  in  a  dirty 
condition,  and  old  pistols,  and  silver  watches,  and  dingy  paintings, 
seemed  heaped  together  in  dreadful  confusion,  while  over  the  door- 
way hung  the  three  golden  balls. 

I  got  out  of  the  cab,  and  looked  on  every  side  in  alarm. 

"  Go  in,"  said  Cabby,  giving  me  a  friendly  shove,  as  he  saw  me 
hesitating. 

A  dirty,  mouldy-looking  man  behind  the  counter  said,  "  Now ! 
what  is  it  ?  "  and  held  out  his  hand,  into  which  I  put  my  gold 
hunter.  In  a  moment  he  whipped  open  the  case,  twisted  it  about, 
looked  at  the  works,  smacked  it  shut  again,  and  asked—* 

"  How  much  ?" 
A  sovereign,  if  you  please,"  said  I. 

Cheap  enough,"  said  the  fellow,  and  he  stared  at  me  ;  I  verily 
believe  to  see  if  I  looked  as  if  I  had  stolen  it.  I  was  so  glad  the 
counter  hid  my  six-and-sixpennies. 

"  What  name  ?"  asked  the  man,  filling  up  a  mysterious  bit  of 
cardboard. 

*'  Jones— James  Jones,' '  I  answered. 

"  Address  ?" 

"  Cherry  Villa,  Buddleford." 

The  fellow  grinned  as  he  threw  me  the  ticket  and  the  money 
ahd  asked  me  for  a  peimy.     I  gave  it — ^my  last. 

"  I  hope  you'll  take  care  of  the  watch,"  I  said,  '*  and  if  you 
could  keep  it  going  I  should  be  obliged,  as  I  never  like  to  let  it  go 
down." 

"  It's  gone  up  now,"  answered  the  man  with  a  grin ;  "  up  the 
spout  you- know."     And  he  turned  away  to  a  new  customer. 
Now,  my  man ;  what's  your  fare  .^" 
Eight- and-six." 

I  protested  against  this,  but  Cabby  swore  he  was  right.  He  had 
no  change ;  so  we  adjourned  to  a  neighbouring  gin-shop,  where  te 
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made  me  treat  him  to  a  glass  of  "  hot  with."  Oh,  if  my  dear 
little  wife  had  hnt  known  all  the  horrors  I  was  going  through  ! — in 
a  pawnbroker's  1 — ^in  a  gin-shop  !  But  it  made  me  wretched  to 
think  of  it. 

The  next  thing  I  had  to  do  was  to  write  home,  asid  then  to  dine, 
and  then  to  return  to  Mrs.  West's  establishment. 

On  arriying  there  I  found  my  missing  garment.  It  had  been 
left  at  No.  10  instead  of  No.  9  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  by 
Mr.  Stot  himself.  And  to  think  that  my  day  of  misery  might 
have  been  prevented  had  I  known  this !  How  my  wife  mourned 
my  supposed  loss;  how  my  business  was  concluded  on  the 
Monday ;  my  watch  recovered  from  "  my  uncle ;"  and  myself 
once  more  restored  to  the  bosom  of  my  family  at  Buddleford — all 
this  an  imaginative  reader  will  not  require  to  be  told. 
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(in  six  strong  tumblers.) 
tl  HEWED     BT    HOBACE    MATHS  W. 


1|olB  4(  IBotDl  ton  brctotH. 

A  null T  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  walked  home  with  a  young 
itit^nd  of  mine  whom,  for  certain  reasons,  I  will  call  Al£red.  It  is 
uut  every  one  who  wishes  to  see  his  follies  exposed  to  public  ridi- 
aule  in  print. 

We  bad  but  to  cross  the  road,  and  we  were  at  his  lodgings.  Too 
much  excited  to  open  the  door  himself,  I  took  the  latch  key  out  of 
bis  trembling  hands,  and  helped  him  into  the  passage.  There  I 
found  the  match-box,  and  after  two  or*  three  ineffectual  efforts,  I 
succeeded  in  striking  a  light.  Let  me  here  pause  to  remark,  that 
the  husband  generaUy  has  his  dear  wife  to  sit  up  for  him — the 
bachelor  has  only  his  Lucifer.  What  a  differeilce — and  yet,  some- 
times, what  a  similarity ! 

The  taper  once  lighted,  I  took  his  arm,  and  conducted  him  up  the 
tortuous  staircase.  Not  a  word  did  he  utter,  though  we  had  four 
pairs  of  stairs  to  ascend ! 

I  led  him  into  his  little  room,  which  was,  perhaps,  more  com- 
fortable than  luxurious.  He  offered  no  resistance,  but  allowed  me 
as  meekly  as  a  child  to  take  off  his  hat  and  to  place  him  in  an  arm- 
chair. 

Suddenly  a  frown,  which  had  been  gathering  like  a  black  cloud 
oyer  his  handsome  brow,  burst  into  a  loud  storm  of  derisiTe  laugh- 
ter. He  jumped  up  from  his  seat,  and,  rolling  his  white  kid  gloves 
into  a  ball,  flung  them  passionately  at  a  portrait  which  was  hanging 
over  the  head  of  his  humble  bed.  He  then  paced  up  and  down  the 
room  like  a  madman,  occasionally  flinging  his  arms  about,  as  if  he 
was  frightening  pigeons  away,  and  occasionally  folding  them  across 
his  breast,  as  if  he  dreaded  some  imminent  danger,  and  was  pre- 
pared philosophically  to  meet  it. 

I  allowed  his  rage  to  have  free  vent,  and,  at  last,  he  exclaimed, 
stamping  heavily  upon  the  floor,  which  brought  forth  the  re- 
monstrance of  a  knock  on  the  ceiling  from  the  lodger  underneath. 

**  Fool !  fool !  that  I  was,  to  believe  a  single  word  she  ever  said." 
Burying  his  head  in  his  hands,  he  sank  a  helpless  load  upon  the 
sofa. 
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I  respected  the  poor  fellow's  grief  too  mucb  to  thmk  of  dis- 
turbing it.  I  looked  on  in  quiet  pity.  After  a  time  his  body 
ceased  heaving — not  a  sob  was  to  be  heard.  His  passion  seemed  to 
have  sought  refuge  in  the  calm  retreats  of  sleep.  I  would  leave 
him  and  his  sorrows  to  himself.  My  hand  was  already  upon  the 
handle  of  the  door,  when  he  ran  after  me,  and  pulled  me  back. 
He  begged  of  me  to  stop,  and  have  some  punch  with  him.  The 
kettle  was  on  the  fire.  The  water  was  boiling.  He  had  a  lemon, 
everything  complete.  Would  I  not  stay,  and  have  a  glass? 
Without  waiting  for  my  answer  he  brought  out  a  big  bowl,  and 
began  mixing  the  rich  ingredients.  As  he  dropped  them  in  care* 
fully  one  by  one,  he  talked  to  himself.  '*  Thank  Heaven! "  he 
said,  "  if  there  are  evils  in  this  world,  we  also  have  remedies  for 
them.  In  this  bowl  will  I  drown  all  my  sorrows.  It  shall  be  the 
ocean  into  which  my  heart  shall  dive,  and  bring  up  from  the  bottom 
that  priceless  pearl,  forgetfulness."  He  then  poured  in  the  liquor, 
and,  filling  a  spoon  with  some  of  it,  he  continued  in  the  same 
mournful  tone,  "  Yes,  it  shall  be  a  holocaust  which  I  am  ofiering 
up  to  my  future  liberty— it  shall  be  the  funeral  pyre  on  which  I 
will  bum  all  my  past  hopes— ah !  and  the  torch  to  light  the  pyre 
shall  be  one  of  her  own  perfidious  letters." 

So  saying,  he  selected  out  of  a  spring-drawer  in  his  desk,  a  little 
rose-coloured,  musk-scented,  three-cornered  note,  and  with  it 
lighted  the  rum  that  was  fioating  in  the  silver-spoon ;  in  one 
minute  the  blue  fiames  were  dancing  and  leaping  wildly  about  in 
the  china  cauldron.  It  was  a  miniature  volcano,  seething  and 
boiling  not  less  fiercely  than  the  hot  passions  in  his  own  breast. 
Left  to  themselves,  however,  and  with  no  intrusive  hand  to  feed 
the  conflict  by  stirring  up  the  flames,  they  will,  I  thought,  soon 
bum  themselves  out.  This  reflection  made  me  determined  to  leave 
Alfired  alone.  Moreover  I  longed  to  return  to  the  ball,  and  to 
assure  the  fair  Julia  that  she  need  not  entertain  the  slightest 
apprehension  of  danger  about  the  young  gentleman  to  whom  she 
was  engaged.  The  lover,  who,  in  the  depth  of  his  jealousy,  could 
quietly  sit  down  and  brew  himself  a  bowl  of  punch,  could  not  be 
in  such  a  very  alarming  state  after  all.  Let  him  take  a  tumbler  or 
two,  and  his  reason  would  soon  return,  and  then,  feeling  ashamed  of 
his  own  folly,  we  should  see  him  once  more  in  "  the  gay  and  festive 
scene"  he  had  so  foolishly  run  away  from. 

Accordingly,  in  spite  of  all  his  entreaties,  I  left  Alfred  ;  and,  in 
another  minute,  was  partaking  of  the  many  ''delicacies  of  the 
season,"  with  which  the  supper-table  of  Mrs.  Hopkins'  hospitable 
mansion  was  so  liberally  provided — ^in  fact  so  much  so,  that  any 
one,  with  a  sensitive  ear,  could  have  heard  the  groans  of  the  table 
in  the  next  street ! 
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TUMBLER  THE  FEEtST ! 

"  I  have  made  myself  this  bowl  of  Punch  on  my  return  from  m 
ball — a  most  stupid  ball  given  by  Mrs.  Hopkins.  This  liis. 
Hopkins  lives  just  opposite  to  me.  What  a  fool  I  was  to  go ! 
What  do  I  care  for  Mrs.  Hopkins  !  I  was  simply  invited  because 
Julia  was  going.  I  wanted  to  pass  a  happy  evening  by  her  side 
alone — ^but  trust  a  pretty  girl  for  losing  an  opportunity  of  display* 
ing  her  beauty  in  public  !  If  there  were  no  balls,  it's  my  belief 
half  the  pretty  girls  would  poison  themselves  with  eau-de-Cologne." 

**  It  was  for  me — only  for  me— she  said,  that  she  was  anzioua  to 
go  to  this  ball.  She  was  anxious  that  all  the  world  should  approve 
of  my  choice;  that  all  my  rivals  should  envy  me  my  triumph,  tiiat 
all  my  friends  should  congratulate  me  upon  my  happiness.  Sweet 
envy !     Delicious  congratulations,  indeed ! 

"  Oh !  what  a  soft-headed  nincompoop  I  was  to  allow  myself  to 
be  caught,  as  a  fly  is  caught  with  sugar,  by  these  sweet  alliue^ 
ments !  But  then  her  look  was  so  pure — ^her  eyes  were  the  homes 
of  such  fond  affection^-her  smile  was  the  smile  of  so  much 
innocence,  that  it  was  impossible  to  resist !  Had  she  asked  me 
for  my  moustaches,  I  believe  I  should  have  given  them  I  It  was 
enough  that  she  wished  it — and  so  I  hired  a  fly  (it  is  not  paid 
for  yet,  and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  will  take  good  care  it  never 
shall  be  !)  and  went  down  to  Peckham  (bum  Peckham  !)  to  fetdi 
her.  Alas!  I  did  expect  before  leaving  her  quiet  little  parlour, 
that  looked  b'ke  a  summer  arbour  of  happiness,  that  I  should  have 
received  a  few  of  those  dear  comforting  words  that  whisper  honey 
and  sugar  to  the  lover's  heart ;  but  no,  proud,  beautiful,  haughty, 
arrayed  in  all  her  glittering  armour  of  coquetry,  and  almost  pant- 
ing to  begin  the  fight,  she  looked  coldly  at  me,  and  seemed  to  say 
'  What  right  have  you  to  love  me  V 

"  It  was  no  longer  that  dreamy  languor,  that  entire  focgetfolneas 
of  oneself,  that  sweet,  tender,  confiding,  melancholy,  which  I  had 
so  often  admired  in  her ;  it  was  Cleopatra  sitting  in  her  baige  oa 
her  burnished  throne,  it  was  Lucretia  Borgia  dressed  out  in  all  her 
seductive  glory,  it  was  Diana  armed  for  the  chase*— it  was,  in  short, 
a  cold,  heartless,  coquette,  despising  the  poor  slave  she  had  already 
made,  and  in  her  triumph  planning  fresh  conquests. 

**  In  vain,  and  in  vain,  did  I  try,  allowing  myself  foolishly  to  be 
dragged  in  the  dust  behind  the  chariot  of  her  caprices,  to  toudi  her 
heart  by  caressing  her  vanity.  That  public  thorongh£ue  to  a 
woman's  heart,  on  this  occasion,  was  dosed.  She  thought  of  but 
one  thing,  and  that  was  the  ball.  She  gave  a  kiss  to  her  mother- 
took  up  her  little  dog  and  kissed  it^— pressed  my  fingers  as  I  handed 
her  into  the  fly — and  then,  from  that  moment,  she  was  anotlier 
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being,  and  belonged  to  another  world  She  only  breathed,  and 
smiled,  and  looked  pretty  for  society.  /  was  nothing  to  her.  Her 
ibother,  her  dog  were  nothing  to  her.  She  cared  for  no  one  in  par- 
ticular, but  for  every  one  in  general.  Society  was  her  element,  her 
atmosphere,  her  'Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  her  Howell  and 
James's,  her  world,  her  everything  ;  and  yet  that  woman  has  leant 
over  my  shoulder,  and  whisporedinto  my  credulous  ear  those  electric 
words,  *  I  Z.OVE  YOU  !'     What  a  fool  I  was  to  believe  it ! 

''  At  last  we  arrived  at  Mrs.  Hopkins's.  She  was  surrounded  in 
a  minute.  I  heard  glowing  buzzes  of '  How  very  pretty  she  is !'  I 
heard  the  young  fools  in  their  white  handkerchiefs  inquire  of  each 
other,  '  Who  is  she  f '  As  with  one  voice  she  was  proclaimed  '  the 
prettiest  girl  in  the  room.'  And  for  tiiree  long  mortal  hours  did 
this  '  prettiest  girl'  shower  her  looks,  her  smiles,  her  graces,  the 
thousand  little  notes  of  exclamation  and  interrogation  which  the 
eye  of  a  pretty  woman  can  express  so  much  better  than  words, 
upon  everybody  but  me — ^but  me,  to  whom  by  right  they  belonged 
exclusively.  And  what  was  I  doing  during  those  three  long 
hours  ?  I  was  lost  in  the  obscure  crowd  of  her  admirers,  as  if  I 
was  no  better  than  Jones,  or  Smith,  or  Jenkins,  or  any  other  of  the 
hundred  plebeian  moths  that  kept  fluttering  round  the  starlight 
lamp  of  her  beauty,  to  be  burnt  and  singed  in  their  turn  as  I  had 
been.  At  last  I  obtained  the  gracious  favour  of  a  quadrille— a 
quadrille,  but  nothing  more*— not  even  the  slightest  pressure  from 
her  fingers — ^those  fingers  I  had  kissed  so  often— and  whenever  we 
had  occasion  to  aeaneez,  or  halaneez,  or  give  "  hands  across,'*  or 
join  in  the  galoppade,  she  kept  away  from  me  as  much  as  she  could. 
There  was  not  the  smallest  token  that  her  soul  was  my  soul,  not 
the  most  trifling  symptom  (and  affection  has  so  many !)  that  her 
heart  was  in  my  heart,  and  that  she  longed  to  commune  with  it. 
Once,  and  only  once,  I  squeezed  her  hand  with  desperate  anguish 
—it  might  have  been  almost  with  savageness.  She  withdrew  her's 
instantly,  and,  on  looking  into  her  eyes,  instead  of  finding  the 
abyss  of  unfathomable  love  I  had  a  right  to  expect  there,  I  saw 
nothing  but  a  feeling  of  extreme  fear,  and  something  that  well 
nigh  looked  like  a  tear ! 

"  I  became  restless-— I  could  not  sit  down — I  wandered  about 
here,  there,  and  everywhere.  One  moment  I  was  lounging  on  the 
•staircase.  The  next  I  was  foUowing  her  into  the  refreshment  room, 
watching  each  spoonful  of  ice  she  took.  Then  I  would  stand 
against  the  door  on  the  landing,  and,  concealed  behind  the  figured 
muslin  curtain,  play  the  hateful  spy  upon  her.  I  went,  returned, 
sat  down,  got  up  again,  ran  up  stairs,  down  stairs,  sauntered  out 
on  the  leads,  but  could  not  rest  anywhere. 
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"  She  danced  with  a  lieutenant  with  spurs,  and  smiled  when  he 
ripped  a  laige  hole  with  them  in  her  tarlatan  dress.  The  fellow  had 
red  hair  and  lisped— but  such  a  lisp !— a  lisp  that  sounded  like  all 
the  military  lisps  lisped  into  one  ;  I  may  say  he '  Htfed  in  numbers,' 
— twenty  at  Vrast,  like  Bleak  House.  She  then  gave  her  hand  to 
a  rich  man — a  big  money-box  of  a  man  with  an  ugly  head  like 
those  brown  earthenware  money-boxes  which  are  given  to  childzea 
— ^a  man,  with  coppers  and  sixpences  instead  of  brains,  in  whom 
you  almost  heard  the  money  jingle,  as  he  bobbed  rulgarly  up  and 
down.  Her  next  partner  was  a  young  writer,  who  had  just  fleshed 
in  some  Ladies*  Magagine  his  maiden  goose-quiU,  and  who  was 
saying  what  he  evidently  considered  '  smart  things '  to  her.  She 
actually  had  the  efOrontery  to  laugh.  After  him  followed  a  juvenile 
member  of  Parliament,  with  a  filmy,  cobwebby  moustache,  who 
evidently  thought  himself  too  pretty  to  talk.  He  was  long  and 
thin,  like  an  eau-de-Cologne  bottle,  with  a  little  dot  of  ahead  by  way 
of  a  cork.  It  was  a  labour  to  him  to  dance,  and  when  iie  got  over 
to  the  other  side  of  the '  set,'  I  was  in  hopes  he  would  never  be  able  to 
come  back  again.  He  sneezed  once,  a  feeble  hiss  of  a  sneese,  suck 
as  you  would  expect  from  a  mouse,  and  was  obliged  to  lean  against 
the  wall  afterwards  for  support.  She  even  smiled  upon  him  I  It 
was  evident  all  the  bad  passions  were  locked  up  in  that  woman's 
breast.  It  was  a  prison  for  all  the  wicked  outcast  feelings — and  I 
could  see  cupidity,  vanity,  ambition,  hypocrisy,  treachery,  all 
grinning,  like  so  many  criminals,  out  of  the  windows  of  her 
eyes,  and  between  the  bars  of  her  stone-like  face. 

"  I  could  not  stand  it  any  longer.  Like  an  idiot,  I  approached 
her-— I  wanted  to  speak  to  her — but  what  ?  I  cannot  say.  She 
caught  my  eye,  and  trembled.  'Alfred,  dear,  whatever  is  the 
matter  with  me  ?     You  frighten  me.' 

"  /  frighten  her — ^/— /— her  future  husband?  Come,  that  is  very 
good! 

"  In  the  midst  of  my  excitement,  I  had  sufficient  reason  left  to 
know  that  if  I  did  not  go,  I  should  probably  be  making  a  fool  of 
myself.  So,  in  prudence,  I  quitted  the  room— but  making  such  a 
noise  as  I  went  out  that  every  one  turned  round,  and  must  have 
imagined  I  was  drunk.  I  am  afraid  I  upset  a  tray  of  filthy  negus 
that  was  being  earned  in  at  the  door  by  a  big  grenadier  of  a 
Johnny  just  as  I  was  leaving  it — ^but  what  does  she  care  ?  She  is 
dancing,  talking,  fiirting,  whilst  I  am  here,  alone,  being  quietly 
eaten  alive  by  jealousy,  that  has  fiBistened  its  fangs  like  a  vulture 
into  my  heart.  She  is  playing  her  best  smiles,  her  eyes  and  hands 
are  full  of  tricks,  she  thinks,  dreams,  of  nothing  else,  like  that 
wretched  hag  of  a  Dowager,  with  a  pair  of  cheeks  as  red  as  bricks^ 
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whom  I  saw  in  the  card-room.  She  is  now,  doubtlessly /enjoying  her 
triumph.  I  am  no  longer  there  to  frighten  her,  but,  gracious  good- 
ness !  it's  horrible  to  think  what  will  become  of  such  a  perfidious, 
scheming  creature  ? 

"  But,  after  all,  what  does  it  matter  to  me  ?  Surely  there  are 
more  girls  in  the  world  than  one  ?  Why  should  I  make  myself 
miserable  by  loving  her  f 

**  I  feel  calmer  now— I  can  a£ford  even  to  laugh  at  my  own  folly. 
I  take  up  a  book.  I  don't  know  which,  but  I  think  it's  Boyle's 
Court  Guide,  1  only  know  I  read  three  pages  without  under- 
standing a  single  word.  It's  true  my  body  is  here— -stretched  at 
full  length  upon  this  sofa — but  my  thoughts  are  over  there,  running 
frantically  after  that  ball. 

"  Softened  by  the  distance,  the  sound  of  the  music  comes  float- 
ing into  my  room.  At  one  moment  it  is  soft,  like  lovers'  whispers 
— the  next  it  is  gay  and  laughing,  like  childrens'  laughter — ^and 
then  all  of  a  sudden  it  breaks  out  in  loud  clashes,  like  summer 
thunder.  The  melody  flows  across  the  streets,  and  comes  and 
breaks  in  rippling  waves  upon  the  thirsty  sands  of  my  heart ! 

**  And  yet,  I  said  to  myself,  what  a  delicious  thing  is  a  ball-— 
to  those  who  are  as  beautiful  as  a?ie  is,  to  those  who  are  as  young  as 
/  am  !  A  ball,  with  its  stolen  interviews  in  the  conservatory,  all 
the  sweeter  for  being  stolen  ;  its  crackers  with  the  tell-tale  mottoes 
that  too  often  confess  the  feeling  the  fond  lips  tremble  to  reveal ; 
its  many  little  excuses  and  deceptions  to  avoid  being  carried  away 
by  mamma  '  just  yet ;'  its  innocent  thefts  of  soiled  gloves  and 
faded  ribbons,  and  its  childish  gifts  of  dead  roses  and  tinsel  bon-bons, 
to  be  put  carefully  away  when  you  get  home,  and  treasured  in 
desks  and  drawers.  Yes,  a  ball  is  a  delicious  thing,  with  its  smiles 
and  blushes,  its  flowers  and  perfume,  its  bright  eyes  and  diamonds  ; 
its  compliments  that  mount  to  the  head  quicker  than  the 
champagne ;  its  tender  vows  and  soft  catechisms  of  what  one  has 
seen  ?  and  where  one  has  been  to  ?  its  whispered  confessions  in  dark 
comers  of  secrets  that  are  not  to  be  told  to  a  single  soul ;  its  bold 
white  lies  that  *  the  carriage  has  not  yet  come,'  and  its  gentle 
hopes  and  conspiracies  to  '  meet  soon  again.'  All  these  luxuries, 
when  steeped  in  floods  of  light  and  music,  and  backed  up  with 
a  good  supper,  make  of  a  ball  a  kind  of  Fairy  Land,  in  which 
the  men  never  tire  of  admiring,  in  which  the  women  never  tire  of 
dancing — and,  perhaps,  at  this  moment  Julia  is  the  Fairy  Queen 
of  this  Fairy  Land  !  And  my  imagination  pictures  every  graceful 
movement  of  her  body.  I  fancy  I  see  her  with  her  rounded  arms, 
with  her  head  leaning  languishingly  on  one  side,  her  breast  heav- 
ing with  a  thousand  unknown  joys  of  love,  and  her  little  feet  flying, 
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like  a  couple  of  young  birds,  about  the  carpet.  But  th«  next 
moment  I  see  her — (and  my  blood  fairly  boils  at  the  sight) — ^posing 
like  an  actress,  to  receive  the  homage  of  everybody.  I  see  her 
smiling  artificially,  like  a  painted  danseuse^  to  catch  the  populai 
applause,  begging  with  her  eyes  for  admiration,  holding  out  her 
hand  almost  to  receive  the  charity  of  a  compliment.  I  see  her 
taking  from  the  hands  of  the  young  men  who  throng  round  her 
person  her  fim,  her  bouquet,  her  scarf,  her  vinaigreUe^  her  ivoiy 
memorandum-book — all  those  little  nothings  which  women  multiply 
a  hundred  times,  doubtlessly  in  order  to  multiply  a  hundred  timet 
their  tricks  and  deceptions.  Then  there  is  that  gilt-edged  lieu- 
tenant continually  spurring  about  her — and  that  stupid  man  of 
the  city  jingling  his  leaden  monej  in  her  ears — and  that  smart 
young  writer  making  me  smart  a  thousand  times  more  than  he  is 
himself.  And,  with  an  involuntary  movement,  Boyle's  Court 
Guide  is  flung  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  room,  smashing  some- 
thing in  its  flight,  and  I  rush  to  the  window.  I  pull  it  open.  The 
sky  is  hung  with  black,  like  the  hopes  of  my  future.  The  air  is 
cold  and  damp ;  but  still  it  plays  round  my  feverish  temples,  aad 
refreshes  me. 

**  There,  opposite,  she  is  dancing— dancing  whilst  I  am  here  living 
a  lingering  death,  being  burnt  slowly  alive  with  the  scorching  fires  of 
jealousy.  And  that  woman  has  told  me  again  and  again  :  *  I  loti 
Tou.'  What  a  fool  I  was  not  to  tell  her,  before  I  left  the  room» 
that  I  was  fully  aware  of  her  perfidy  ?  "Why  did  I  not  express 
to  her  the  bitter  scorn  I  felt  ?  I  was  foolish  not  to  leave  some 
poisoned  arrow  rankling  in  her  heart !  but,  psha  !«-the  heart  of  s 
flirt !  the  heart  of  a  coquette ! 

'*  If  I  could  only  see  her,  if  I  could  only  distinguish  her  fair 
shadow  amongst  the  others  on  the  blinds.  Impossible !  I  see  a 
whirligig  of  ombres  chinoises — a  long  moving  panorama  of  black 
outlines— outlines  of  men,  women,  musicians,  and  waiters — thin 
and  bulky  outlines— the  outlines  of  feathers  and  flowers  balancing 
themselves  on  living  stems — ^and  then  I  see  outlines,  that  go  twirling 
round  and  round,  that  recede  and  advance,  that  jump,  and  akipi 
and  bound  through  the  most  grotesque  forms  of  outlines^-and  I 
also  see  the  outline  of  a  waiter  (the  outline  is  lean  towards  the 
shoes)  carrying  on  an  outline  tray  outline  ices  that  run  up  to  a 
pointed  outline  like  the  steeple  of  Langham  church — but  in  vain 
do  I  seek  for  her  outline  I  I  cannot  trace  the  outline  of  her  classic 
form,  of  her  Qrecian  features,  of  the  poppies  and  ears  of  com  in 
her  beautiful  hair ! 

"  The  quadrille  is  over !  where  can  she  be  ?  What  is  she  domg 
at  the  present  moment }    Doubtlessly  she  is  listening  with  a  too- 
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willing  ear  to  the  excessive  smalloess  of  the  very  SHiall  talk  of  her 
admirers  ?  Perhaps  even  she  is  dropping  slowly  into  the  heart  of 
some  fool  as  great  as  myself^  those  sweet-somniing  words,  '  I  love 
Tou/  But  Heavens  !  there,  in  that  small  ante-room,  where  the 
darkness,  hut  barely  visible,  is  only  the  more  favourable  to  dark 
deeds — ^what  do  I  see  ?  Yes  !  there  are  two  shadow8--one  tall,  the 
other  short — the  one  slender  and  graceful,  the  other  pulled  in  at  the 
middle,  and  broad-shouldered  at  the  top.  Yes !  'tis  he— 'tis  she  I 
It  is  the  lieutenant  with  the  spurs !  it  is  the  false  Julia ! 

"  ily  head  turns  round — I  feel  giddy.  A  hundred  wicked 
thoughts  flash  like  lightning  before  my  mind.  But  look !  what 
do  I  behold  ?  Yes*!  the  tall  shadow  leans  to  the  short  shadow— 
the  latter  raises  its  head  lovingly  to  the  former.  The  two  shadows 
seem  to  melt  into  one  another  with  one  long  kiss.  Can  I  witness 
that,  and  remain  quiet  ?  No  !  death  to  them  both.  I  look  for  my 
revolver-pistol,  but  cannot  find  it.  Luckily,  however,  here  is  my 
comet-a-piston.  I  am  about  to  blow  a  loud  blast,  when  gradually 
the  two  shadows  retire— the  blind  again  is  quiet.  I  breathe  once 
more. 

TUMBLEB  THE  SECOND  ! ! 

"  Sweet,  refreshing  beverage,  allow  forgetfulness  to  trickle  through 
all  my  veins.  Many  more  have  loved  before  me  who  only  laugh 
at  their  former  love  now.  And  yet  it  was  she  who  first  taught  me 
to  love-^who  first  sounded  those  mysterious  depths  of  happiness  in 
my  breast.  It  was  from  her  I  first  learnt  the  art  of  making  a 
heaven  upon  earth,  and  first  experienced  what  eternal  joy  it  was  to 
live  in  such  a  heaven !  She  is  so  beautiful,  so  accomplished, 
believes  every  word  you  say, — but  no,  she  has  deceived,  falsely 
deceived  me.  I  no  longer  love  her !  What  was  the  meaning  of 
that  cold  shudder  ?  No,  I  say  again,  no,  a  thousand  times,  no,  no, 
no, — I  do  NOT  love  her ! ! ! 

**  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  until  I  have  my  revenge.  Egad !  I 
will  challenge  that  padded  Lieutenant,  who  carries  on  a  sort  of 
drawing-room  warfare  in  times  of  peace.  I  will  challenge,  too,  that 
purse-proud  aristocrat,  who  looks  down  with  such  savage  contempt 
on  everybody  from  the  top  of  his  filthy  money-bags, — and  that 
brainless  M.P.  he  shall  be  challenged  also.  But  they  all 
admired  her.  Well,  then,  I  will  challenge  them  aU,  I  will  kill 
the  entire  ball— kill  every  one  who  dares  to  consider  her  pretty. 

"  And,  in  my  sudden  ardour  of  extermination,  I  sit  down  to  my 
desk.  Here  is  paper  and  ink,  and  a  pen  as  long  as  a  sword. 
Now  then  I  wUl  insult  them  all,  and  in  a  fine  style  of  invective 
such  as  a  man  was  never  insulted  in  before.   But  how  is  this  ?  My 
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thought!  are  quiet  and  dear  enough,  but  my  hand  refuses  rebel- 
liously  to  put  them  down  upon  paper.  The  letters  run  right  and 
left.  Some  are  preposterously  large,  and  others  are  ridiculously 
smalL  I  begin  again — and  with  the  same  result.  The  nib  flies  in 
every  direction  but  the  right  one.  I  cannot  even  read  my  own 
scrawl.  But,  on  second  thoughts,  what  are  my  rivals  to  me? 
Will  she  not,  true  for  once  to  herself,  constant  in  this  one  thing 
only,  deceive  them? — and  that  will  be  my  best,  my  sweetest 
revenge.  I'll  not  trouble  myself  any  more  about  her  or  them. 
I'll  live  free,  I'll  live  alone — that  is  roan's  real  happiness!  his 
sunniest  Elysium ! 

"  But  what  shall  I  do  with  all  this  hot  blood  that's  boiling  like 
lava  in  my  veins  ?  How  shall  I  engage  my  eager,  soul  ?  I  cannot 
settle  down  into  an  arm-chair  and  dose  my  life  away.  Ho !  I  will 
write,  I  will  conspire,  I  will  insult  an  archbishop,  I  will  marry  Lola 
Montez,  I  will  take  Drury-Lane  Theatre,  I  will  commit  some 
desperate  folly,  for  I'm  determined  that  men  shall  talk  about  me. 
The  vessel  of  life  requires  a  sail.  That  sail  must  be  glory,  or  love, 
or  ambition,  some  great  propelling  power  before  it  can  make  way, 
b^ore  it  can  fairly  go-a-head.  Talking  of  heads,  mine  is  on  fire, 
I  have  got  the  fever,  my  arteries  are  thumping  away  as  if  they 
wapted,  like  careful  watchmen,  to  give  me  warning  of  the  fire  that 
wai  raging  inside  my  brain.  These  grim  portraits  look  down  with 
pit^  upon  me.  Here,  old  fellow,  will  you  have  a  glass?  But 
psba !  it  is  impossible  she  can  ever  marry  that  hollow,  wooden 
money-box.  My  youth  surely  is  preferable  to  his  withered  old 
age;  yes,  but  then  he  has  more  pounds  than  I  have  pence; 
he  has  houses  and  /  have  scarcely  a  garret ;  he  has  horses  and 
carriages,  and  /  have  scarcely  two  sound  pairs  of  boots  to  my 
feet.  I  tear  my  hair  with  rage.  To  prefer  a  banker's  book  to 
a  heart— ah !  ah  !  ah !  It  makes  one  die  of  laughter.  But  what 
was  that?  I  am  firightened'* at  my  own  laugh.  I  run  to  the 
glass.  The  expression  of  that  face  is  surely  not  mine.  I  cry 
aloud,  and  can  scarcely  believe  that  the  hideous  accent  of  that  rau- 
cous voice  can  be  mine — mine,  that  was  once  so  musical.  A  great 
change  in  me  must  have  taken  place  in  less  time  than  I  have  had 
to  swallow  two  tumblers  of  Punch.  I  have  grown  old  in  one  hour ! 
Julia !  Julia !  you  will  have  a  deal  to  answer  for ! 

TUMBLEB  THE  THIRD  ! ! ! 

*<  Let  me  take  another  deep  cup  of  consolation.  I  will  allow  my 
soul  to  embark  in  this  Punch-bowl,  and  to  sailfar  away  from  this  hard 
prosaic  world— «  world  of  dishonoured  bills  and  affections !  I  am 
more  easy  noinc.*    The  candle  is  nearly  going  out,  flickering  in  the 
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socket  like  theligbt  of  my  own  happiness.  The  fire  burns  brightly, 
but  then  I  do  not  want  its  cheerful  rays.  I  do  not  want  to  see, 
nor  to  think,  nor  to  feel.  I  only  want  to  sleep.  Sleep ! — ^the  first 
sweet  taste  of  death — of  oblivion ! 

"  And  yet  my  life  was  happy  enough  yesterday,  when  I  was  in 
St.  James's  Park  feeding  the  ducks  —  excepting  that  that  gilt- 
gingerbread  Lieutenant  was  there,  and  he  is  at  the  ball  also-^ 
bother  him,  he  is  everywhere ! 

"A  ball  is  a  strange  thing.  It  seems  to  me  like  a  fancy 
bazaar,  a  kind  of  female  auotion-room,  a  sort  of  pantechnicon 
to  which  mothers  send  their  young  daughters  for  show^for 
sale  or  return.  They  are  on  view  from  nine  at  night  till 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  you  are  at  liberty  to 
make  them  talk,  and  to  put  your  hand  round  their  waist  for 
a  waltz,  and  to  pull  a  cracker  with  them,  and  to  test  in  a 
hundred  other  ways  how  far  they  are  qualified  to  be  your  wife. 
How  difierent  is  courtship  in  the  country.  You  meet  in  the  garden, 
or  in  the  fields,  and  sit  for  hours  on  a  style.  You  have  no  scent  of 
patchouli  or  musk,  but  there  is  the  perfume  of  new-mown  hay. 
You  have  no  harp  or  piano,  but  there  are  the  burds  singing  in  bII 
directions  round  you.  The  purity  of  the  place  drives  away 
deception.  With  so  much  loveliness,  you  have  no  suspicion  of 
treachery.  Nature  smiles  with  so  much  innocence  herself,  that 
every  pretty  face  seems  to  glow  with  a  reflection  of  it  And  should 
deceit  be  hiding,  like  a  thief,  in  any  one's  heart,  the  thief,  at  the 
sound  of  that  distant  church  bell,  takes  to  his  legs,  and  runs  for 
his  life,  as  if  the  constable  was  close  behind  him.  But  is  it  a 
church  bell  ?  No ;  it  is  that  cursed  comet  ^-piston  that  will  keep 
blowing  away  opposite,  and  will  not  let  me  sleep.  There  must  be 
sleep,  somewhere,  in  this  bowl.  I'll  fish  for  it  with  this  silver 
ladle. 

TUMBLER  THB  FOURTH ! ! !  I 

"  Let  us  drink !  Here's  to  my  own  good  health.  I  want  intoxi- 
cation, and  better  to  seek  it  in  this  small  lake  of  spice,  sugar,  and 
spirit,  than  in  the  liquid  eyes  of  beauty  and  deceit  opposite.  A 
headache  is  better  than  a  heartache.  The  one  can  be  cured  ;  but 
there's  no  soda-water  invented  yet  for  the  latter ! 

**  It's  very  singular,  but  I  have  a  fiageolet  and  a  cornet- a-piston 
in  my  head.  I  can  hear  them  distinctly.  My  nerves,  too,  are 
being  pulled  about  like  the  strings  of  a  harp.  Hallo !  my  head 
is  playing  the  Posl-Horn  Gallop.  The  sounds  at  first  are  soft  and 
slow,  like  the  opening  notes  of  a  matrimonial  quarrel ;  then  the 
movement  goes  quicker,  the  noise  increases,  the  rage  of  the  instru- 
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ments  becomes  unbearable,  and  all  is  tumult,  dust,  smoke,  glare, 
and  confusion.  The  whole  room  is  changed  by  magic  into  a 
masquerade — ^I  declare  the  portraits  are  dancing.  They  are  turning 
round  so  fast,  I  wonder  they  do  not  drop  off  their  hooks.  Look  at 
that  old  gentleman  in  the  black  wig  and  ruffles.  He's  been  ninning 
after  my  grandmother  for  the  last  ten  minutes,  and  cannot  catch 
her.  The  chairs,  too,  have  joined  in  the  dance,  and  now  the  tables 
are  off!  Talk  of  table-moving  !  I  never  saw  such  an  instance  of 
it  under  the  influence  of  spirits  before.  I  wouldn*t  have  believed 
it ;  but  there's  my  grandmother  nearly  jumping  out  of  her  crazy 
old  frame.  The  dance  now  b  universal.  Here's  a  lark !  The  fire 
is  jumping  up  the  chimney  like  mad,  and  it's  strange  how  high  the 
flames  leap !  And  the  music  in  my  head  plays  louder  and  louder. 
The  flageolet  screams  worse  than  any  prima  donna^  and  the  comet 
bellows  so  loud  that  I'm  afraid  it  will  blow  my  head  off.  I  don't 
know  where  I  am.  My  recollections  -are  plunging,  tumbling, 
running  helter-skelter  in  this  furious  masquerade.  They  have 
joined  hands,  they  are  dancing  in  the  same  quadrille  ;  but  see,  one 
falls,  then  another  on  the  top  of  him,  then  another,  then  the  whole 
lot  of  them,  and  now  they  are  all  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
sprawling,  kicking,  in  one  confused  heap  together.  Let  me  see  if 
I  can  pick  them  up;  but  first  I  must  drink !  drink !  drink !  juat  one 
tumbler  more. 

TUMBLER  THE  FIFTH ! ! ! ! ! 

"  What  strength  I  have !  What  energy — what  a  supernatural 
mind !  I  could  do  anything.  I  could  take  up  the  earth  and  play 
at  catch-ball  with  it.  I  could  walk  along  the  tops  of  the  lamp- 
posts. I  could  take  a  harlequin's  leap  into  that  bed-room  window 
opposite.  I  could  walk  from  here  to  China,  and  set  off  this  very 
minute.  I  could  beat  all  the  forty  Royal  Academicians  at  painting. 
I  could  take  the  command  of  the  Channel  Fleet,  amputate  a  leg, 
and  perform  the  operation  for  the  stone,  better  than  Lord  John,  or 
any  other  Prime  Minister.  I  never  had  such  confidence  in  my  own 
powers  before !  1  feel  that  if  I  had  been  bom  a  poet,  there  would 
have  been  no  chance  for  Tennyson  but  to  get  employment  from 
Moses  ;  that  if  I  had  been  educated  a  musician,  Thalberg,  Ernst, 
Bottesini,  Jullien,  Balfe,  must  have  turned  their  hands  to  hurdy- 
gurdies,  or  street  organs,  to  get  a  living. 

«  What  I  wish  for  most  is,  that  some  one  would  insult  me.  I 
try  to  think  who  is  my  greatest  enemy,  and  long  that  he  would 
only  present  himself  now  before  me.  I  feel  that,  with  the  giant's 
strength  I  possess,  I  should  kill  him  on  the  spot. 

''  I  try  to  play  on  the  piano,  but  the  notes  are  red-hot.     Each 
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time  I  strike  the  instrument,  flames  of  fire  seem  to  issue  from  my 
fingers.  The  music,  too,  is  hot  and  fiery,  and  sounds  as  if  it  was 
boiling  in  my  ears.  It's  the  strangest  music  I  ever  listened  to, 
and  no  wonder,  for  I  have  mistaken  the  table  for  a  piano,  and  have 
been  thumping  on  the  mahogany  with  as  little  mercy  as  if  it  was 
the  keys  of  a  grand  Broad  wood 

"  I  cannot  understand  how  that  gulph  of  hissing  fire  came 
between  me  and  the  house  opposite ;  and  on  each  side  of  the  door 
there  are  two  pillars  of  flames  that  keep  running  up  and  down 
like  a  couple  of  corkscrews  on  fire.  Oh !  they  are  the  lamp-posts. 
By  their  light  I  notice  a  tall  man  slide,  in  and  out,  behind  that 
wall  which  breaks  on  and  ojQT  all  down  the  street.  By  all  the 
furies,  it's  the  Lieutenant.  I'll  jump  after  him;  but  he's  already  turn* 
ing  the  corner  of  the  Circus.  He  comes,  and  goes,  slides,  and  stands, 
as  if  to  defy  me,  bolt  upright  before  me.  I'm  ready  to  spring  at 
him,  but  he's  turning  the  comer  of  the  Circus  again.  Now  again 
he  advances,  he  comes  up  to  me,  he  enters,  he  has  entered^^— and 
now  he's  completely  out  of  sight.  Who  is  this  man  ?  and  how 
many  men  is  he  ?  and  how  has  he  the  power  to  walk  on  all  sides 
and  all  parts  of  the  streets  at  once  ?    I  insist  upon  knowing. 

"  Ah  !  now  I  see  them.  They  have  opened  the  windows.  Hea- 
vens !  how  ugly  a  ball  looks  in  its  old  age !  It  is  no  longer  the 
same  giddy  whirlwind  of  music  that  seized  hold  of  you,  and  carried 
you  irresistibly  along.  It  is  something  heavy,  wrinkled,  dishevelled, 
repulsive,  that  feels  like  a  lump  of  ice  against  your  heart.  Fatigue 
has  ploughed  deep  lines  upon  young  faces,  and  made  them  look 
like  old  ones ;  the  hair  escapes  from  all  control,  and  runs  over 
aching  foreheads  exactly  where  it  likes ;  the  eyes  look  like  dark 
lanthoms  with  the  lights  blown  out ;  the  fiowers  hang  their  fair 
heads  down  low,  as  if  they  were  ashamed  of  having  been  up  all 
night ;  the  candles  bum  pale  and  sickly ;  the  chairs  and  ottomans 
look  debauched,  stretching  their  weary  arms  and  legs  wherever 
they  can  find  a  place ;  the  musicians  are  beaten  in  their  turn  by  the 
Time  they  have  been  beating  all  the  evening,  and  in  their 
last  dying,  feeble,  emaciated,  notes  you  can  plainly  hear  the  death- 
rattle  of  the  ball.  One  minute  more,  and  the  miserable /e/e  will 
have  given  up  the  ghost. 

'*  What,  then,  was  all  that  harmony  of  feature,  those  physiog- 
nomies so  sweet  and  pure,  that  elegant  reserve,  that  high-bom 
modesty,  was  all  that  artificial  and  made  up  like  the  flowers  in  the 
epergne,  like  the  omaments  on  the  supper  table  ?  Were  the 
dancers  no  better  than  their  dresses  ?  Alas !  one  brief  night  has 
sufficed  to  conquer  all  the  proud  eflbrts  of  art,  and  nature,  which 
was  luding  itself  under  a  false  nature  borrowed  for  the  evening, 
asserts  itaolf  in  all  its  wild,  free,  supremacy,  at  last. 
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"  Yes,  in  all  painful  truth,  unbridled  license  succeeds  to  modera- 
tion, pleasure  is  followed  by  tumult,  and  melody  runs  riot  into 
noise.  I  hardly  know  what  I  am  doing.  See !  how  they  push  and 
hurl  themselves  about.  They  call  that  dancing.  It  is  the  dancing 
then  of  madmen.  Their  legs  and  bodies  must  be  filled  with  devils, 
who  whip  and  drive  and  puU  them  about  where  they  please.  The 
horrible  dance  disgusts  me.  The  figures  are  whirled  fast  and 
faster  round,  and  I  fancy  my  head  goes  whirling  round  with  them. 
My  legs  begin  to  bend  beneath  me.  I  look  for  her  everywhere. 
She  is  nowhere  to  be  seen.  I  sing,  but  my  troubled  heart  makes 
itself  heard  loud  above  all  my  singing.  I  can  hardly  hear  myself 
speak. — I  am  cold^I  shiver  one  minute,  and  bum  the  next — my 
head  aches— my  lips  are  dry— I'll  take  another  glass — ^Hip !  hip ! 
Hurrah! 

TUMBLER  THE  SIXTH !!!!!! 

"  Some  one  has  been  upsetting  everything  in  my  room.  The 
walls  have  run  back,  and  all  the  objects  are  in  motion.  The  floor 
keeps  rising,  and  the  ceiling  keeps  falling,  threatening  every 
minute  to  knock  me  on  the  head.  At  one  part  I  cannot  pass,  there 
is  an  immense  hole  which  I  cannot  fill  up  with  all  the  things  I 
have  pitched  into  it.  Then  there  is  some  one  who  keeps  hiding 
behind  the  curtains.  I  wish  I  could  only  catch  him  !  One  minute 
he  is  down  upon  the  ground,  and  then  he  grows,  grows  so  big  I 
cannot  see  the  top  of  him.  What  is  it ! — I  wish  I  could  walk — 
somehow  I  cannot^-those  wretches  took  my  legs  away  to  dance 
with.    But,  gracious  Heavens !  what  is  that  going  towards  my  bed  ? 

**  It  was  a  man.  I  have  done  for  him  at  last.  I  knocked  him 
down  vrith  the  tongs.  He  flew  out  of  window.  I  was  nearly 
jumping  after  him ! 

*'  What  is  that  noise  ?  All  the  paving  stones  are'rising.  A  coffee 
stall  is  flying  in  the  air.  The  houses  are  cutting  after  one  another 
all  the  way  up  the  street.  There  is  a  horse  tearing  up  the  Duke 
of  York's  column  with  an  omnibus  behind  it.  Windows  are  firing 
at  one  another,  and  the  garret  windows  keep  running  down  to  the 
parlours,  and  then  running  back  again.  There  are  horrible  noises 
up  above,  down  below,  in  my  head,  in  the  ceiling,  up  the  chimney, 
underneath  the  sofa,  everywhere.  The  persons  in  the  next  house 
keep  knocking  against  the  wainscoating,  and,  knock  as  I  will,  I 
cannot  keep  them  quiet.  A  thousand  watchmen  in  the  street  are 
springing  their  rattles.  A  fire  engine  rushes  by  every  minute  s^ 
fiill  speed,  and  I  fancy  it  has  come  to  put  the  fire  out  that  is  bum* 
ing  in  my  brain.  Ah!  that  was  a  cannon!  There  is  that  man 
come  back  again.  The  scoundrel  grins  !  Well  done  !  My  boot 
has  hit  him  right  in  the  eye.     I  wish  they  would  send  home  my 
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legs.  The  room  la  spixming  round  as  fast  as  a  wash-hand  basin 
on  the  top  of  a  conjuror's  stick.  I  feel  as  if  it  would  fall  every 
minute,  and  that  we  shall  all  go  smash  together,  like  a  basket  of 
«ggs.     Oh !  if  this  continues  much  longer,  I'm  sure  I  shall  go  mad ! 

"  A  policeman  has  just  stept  up  on  to  a  parapet,  and  caught  two 
stars  that  were  shooting.  There's  the  courier  of  St.  Petersburgh 
gone  by  riding  on  ten  horses  through  the  air.  He  flourishes  in  his 
hand  despatches  he  has  just  brought  from  Prince  Menschi-some- 
thing  that  ends  in  off— and  **off"  he  certainly  is,  for  ah!  ah! 
ah !  he  is  rolling  in  the  gutter  with  the  moon.  Go  it,  Meijsi-— go 
it,  Mooney— go  it,  both  of  you — and  there  they  go — ^rolling,  rolling 
over  one  another,  down,  down  the  street,  until  they  disappear 
together  down  the  gully-hole—— 

"  My  grandmother  winks  at  me.  What  right  have  you,  old  lady, 
to  wink  at  your  time  of  life  ?  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself. 
But  the  face  turns  into  the  beautiful  features  of  Julia  I  Dearest 
Julia !  Then  it  changes  into  a  black  mask  and  no  eyes !  and  it 
grins. 

*'  The  music  still  continues  opposite.  The  lights  are  dancing— 
everything  in  the  room  is  dancing.  The  dancers  and  the  instru- 
ments are  strangely  mixed  together.  There  is  a  gentleman  with 
the  head  of  a  fiddle— 'there  is  an  old  lady  with  the  body  of  a 
violoncello.  A  young  gentleman  seizes  the  piano  round  the  waist, 
and  I  notice  two  of  its  legs  have  black  trowsers  on,  and  polished 
leather  boots,  and  the  other  two  have  flounces  and  white  satin 
shoes.  Round  and  round  they  go,  as  quick  as  the  wheels  of  a 
railway  engine — ^faster,  faster — ^foUowed  by  the  flute  in  a  blue  coat 
and  brass  buttons,  who  is  waltzing  madly  with  the  harp  in  a  red 
turban  and  marabout  feathers.  Ah !  there's  Julia ! — ^but  how 
changed? — ^her  face  is  a  concertina,  that  opens  and  shuts— her 
hands  are  a  pair  of  cymbals,  that  clash  frightfully  together — her 
legs  are  drumsticks— whilst  her  body — ^my  eyes  are  weeping  fire^ 
is  the  drum  itself ! — She  is  playing  the  Drum  Polka  on  her  own 
body ! 

'*  There  are  noises*->screams,  German  songs,  barrel  organs,  all 
playing,  singing,  bellowing  at  the  same  time.  There  is  light  and 
darkness,  thunder  and  lightning — ^Vauzhall  Gardens  and  the 
Thames  Tunnel — the  oxy-hydro-gin-and- water  microscope — db- 
solving  views — a  fog — a  comet — and  I  try  to  walk — I  try  to  feel 
the  wall — ^try  to  get  to  my  bed—- but  the  more  I  advance  towards 
it,  the  further  it  runs  away  from  me ! 

**  The  room  opens  and  shuts  like  a  pair  of  nutcrackers.  I  fancy 
it  wants  to  seize  hold  of  my  head,  and  crack  it  like  a  nut.  I  want 
sleep — I  want  repose — I  want  a  £1,000  a-year,  paid  quarterly.  I 
want  to  be  good  and  virtuous — and  tears  pour  down  my  hot  cheeks 
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— and  refresh  my  parched  heart,  like  a  gentle  summer  shower. 
Oh !  Jolia !  all  this  is  your  fault. 

«« I  cry — and  cry — I  cannot  tell  how  long.  The  fire  has  gone 
out.  My  head  aches.  I  cry  again— I  tow  I'll  never  do  so  any 
more.  I  am  giddy.  But  ah !  I  have  found  my  hed  at  last. — 
Blessed  hed !— and  clean  sheets !  But  my  boots !— my  nightcap  ? 
I  havn't  wound  up  my  watch.  Oh  dear !  what  a  fool  I  have  been  ! 
Julia !  Julia !  love— forgive  me— how  silent  everything  is !— Will 
no  one  bring  me  some  cold  water  ? — oh !  my  poor  head ! — Good 
night*-Hang  that  Lieute— " 

an^Kt  tmudiutr  at  4e  ^bottom  of  ^c  IMdL 
The  next  mommg  I  called  upon  Alfred.  What  a  state  his  room 
was  in !  If  a  small  earthquake  had  been  there*  keeping  it  up  all 
night,  the  things  could  not  have  been  more  disordered,  more  topsy- 
turvily  damaged.  It  will  take  him  a  small  fortune  to  replacse  the 
crockery  alone.  As  for  his  poor  grandmother,  she  is  in  such  a 
dirty,  disreputable  state,  that  I  doubt  if  she  can  ever  be  got  dean 
again,  not  even  if  she  were  to  be  sent  for  that  purpose  to  the 
National  Qallery! 

The  poor  boy  was  in  bed.  He  was  feverish  and  repentant.  The 
man  called  for  the  payment  of  the  fly  from  Peckham,  and  he  sent 
him  down  the  money  without  a  murmor.  The  meekness  with 
which  he  borrowed  it  of  me  was  quite  charming. 

I  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  Julia,  containing  his  pardon, 
but  declaring  most  positively,  though  in  terma  of  the  sweetest 
affection,  mixed  up  with  a  quantity  of  "  dears"  and  '*  loves,"  which 
I  have  no  right  to  repeat,  that  ''  if  ever  he  behaved  like  such  a 
naughty,  disagreeable,  black,  jealous  Othello  again,  she  never  would 
forgive  him— that  she  wouldn't." 

^e  last  cenclolfins  C^tqrter  of  aH 

Alfred  and  Julia  were  married  at  St.  George's  a  fortnight  ago. 
I  was  the  happy  bridegroom  on  the  occasion. 

They  are  exceedingly  happy.  Alfred  writes  to  me  in  the  greatest 
spirits  from  Chepstow,  to  say  that,  '^  he  has  not  had  occasion  to  brew 
another  Bowl  of  Punch  yet."* 

Let  us  hope  he  never  may ! 

•  ExPLANATORT  NoTE. — As  it  may  puzzle  in«ny  persons  to  know  how  I  cime 
into  possession  of  these  curious  confessions  of  a  Bowl  of  Punch,  I  do  not  miiid 
sUting  that  mj  friend  Alfred,  as  a  small  r.etum  for  my  kindness,  and  probably 
as  a  small  remembrance  of  the  money  he  borrowed  from  me,  wrote  down,  as 
well  as  he  could  recollect,  the  different  sensations  he  experienced  whilst  suc- 
cessively drinking  the  Six  Tumblers  of  Punch.  He  assures  me,  in  the  most 
ardent  manner,  that  the  terrible  effects  described  of  Punch  and  Jealous  are 
rather  under  than  above  proof.— 7^  Brewer, 
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THE    MUSICAL    SEASON    OF    185S. 

BY  ANGUS  B.   REACH. 

With  every  year  which  rolls  over  us,  the  taste  and  the  rage — the 
taste  for  mnsic  and  the  rage  for  concert  going-— seem  to  increase  ii^P 
nearly  equal  proportion,  although  one  would  fain  hope  that  if  there 
be  any  difference  it  is  on  the  side  of  fine  appreciation  and  correct 
judgment  rather  than  that  of  mere  fashion.     However  that  may 
be,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  London  public  is  immeasurably 
improved  in  its  knowledge  and  soundness  of  judgment  of  music 
within  the  last  thirty,  and  in  the  greatest  ratio  within  the  last  ten 
years.     Look  at  the  tweedle-dum-dee  operas  with  which  the  gene- 
ration before  our  own  was  contented — the  mere  ballad  operas,  such 
as  "  the  Lads  of  the  Village,"    "  Blue  Beard,"   the   "  Devil's 
Bridge,"  the  "  Padlock,"  and  so  forth.    We  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  many  of  these  did  not  contain  sweet  ballad  melodies,  generally 
set  to  namby-pamby  words,  but  compare  them  with  the  magnificent 
works  of  musical  art  exhibited  on  the  stage  in  our  own  day— calling 
into  operation  every  resource  of  musical  genius  in  the  composition, 
and  the  highest  degree  of  artistic  skill,  both  vocal  and  instrumental, 
in  the  performance.     In  the  days  we  speak  of,  the  great  works  of 
the  great  masters,  whether  of  sacred  or  secular  music,  were  quite 
unknown  to  the  general  public.     The  fieishionable  world  sauntered 
to  the  Italian  Opera,  because  it  was  the  mode  to  do  so  ;  but  the 
public  at  large  had  to  content  themselves  with  concerts,  of  which 
"  favourite  ballads"  and  comic  songs  formed  the  staple,  with  now 
and  then  a  lame  performance  of  one  of  Handel's  oratorios.     But 
the  ignorance  existing  at  the  time  we  speak  of  respecting  the  very 
highest  order  of  music  extended  itself  up  to  those  who  professed  to 
be  its  most  enlightened  judges  and  its  most  skilful  executants. 
Accustomed  to   the  clear  and  lucid    style  of  Haydn's  quartetts, 
sonatas,  and  symphonies,  the  writings  of  Beethoven  burst  upon  the 
Philharmonic  Society  like  a  thunderbolt.     The  composer  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  then  highest  musical  authorities  amongst  us  to  be  a 
madman,  and  the  orchestra  actually  laid  down  their  violins  over,  if 
we  remember  right,  the  glorious  Symphony  in  C  minor,  proclaiming 
that  the  whole  thing  was  a   mass  of  meaningless   and  discordant 
sounds.     The  score  was  accordingly  laid  upon  the  shelf,  like  the 
score  of  the  Choral  Symphony  in  later  days— one  of  the  most  sub- 
lime musical  inspirations  ever  conceived,  and  which  was  written  by 
Beethoven  expressly  for  the  Philharmonic,  after  they  had  got  a 
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little  better  acquainted  with  the  grniua  which  they  had  put  down  as 
madness.  Still,  however,  the  Choral  Symphony  waaa-head  of  them. 
They  tried  it  and  could  make  nothing  of  it.  It  was  shelved  for 
twelve  years,  and  the  Philharmonic  lamented  over  the  hundred 
guineas  which  Beethoven  had  received  for  it.  Now,  however,  how 
great  is  the  change ;  the  performance  of  the  great  Symphonies  of 
the  King  of  the  Symphony,  form  the  proudest  feathers  in  the  cap  of 
^^e  Philharmonic,  and  Beethoven  is  as  heartily  worshipped  as  he 
was  once  heartily  contemned. 

Th€  concerts  of  London  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes—- 
the  Art  concerts,  in  which  the  highest  and  the  most  noble  music  is 
played  to  a  silent  and  intensely  watchful  audience  of  great  critical 
discernment,  and  the  Commercial  concerts,  which  are  hardly  worth 
mentioning,  being  got  up,  some  of  them  by  clever  music  sellers  and 
publishers  who  know  how  to  manage  these  things ;  and  some  of 
them,  indeed  a  great  proportion,  by  pianoforte  teachers,  whose 
anpual  concerts  or  series  of  matinees  or  soirees,  form  an  important 
part  of  their  income.  The  most  important  of  these  miscellaneous 
concerts,  however,  are  those  given  by  popular  artists  or  composers, 
who  have  the  means  of  combining  an  enormous  amount  of  artistic 
talent,  and  who  take  care  to  have  in  their  programmes  the  most 
varied  selection  of  the  most  popular  music  of  the  day.  It  is  no- 
thing uncommon  for  these  concerts  monstres  to  last  four  hours,  and 
find  five-sixths  of  a  brilliant  audience,  chiefly  ladies,  waiting  until 
the  end.  Occasionally,  it  is  true,  a  couple  or  so  of  pieces  of  classic 
music,  a  concerto  by  Mendelssohn,  or  a  duet  for  piano  and  violin  by 
Spohr  are  introduced, but  a  symphony  is  rarely  ventured  upon^as  its 
length,  and  the  depth  and  elaboration  of  its  art,  would  suit  neither 
the  patience  nor  the  capabilities  of  the  auditors.  Taking  Italian  and 
German  airs  ;  clever  instrumental  solos,  if  the  performer  play  tricks 
with  his  instrument  so  much  the  better — popular  scenas,  duets  and 
trios  from  the  opera  of  the  day,  with  here  and  there  an  English  ballad 
or  a  Scotch  song — make  up  the  matter  of  the  lengthened  enter- 
tainment. 

The  art  and  classical  concerts  are  of  quite  a  difierent  class.  They 
may  be  divided  into  orchestral  societies,  and  what  may  be  called 
quartett  societies.  The  former  give  elaborate  compositions,  such 
as  symphonies,  concertos  in  which  the  pianoforte  accompanies  and 
is  accompanied  by  the  orchestra,  many  of  these  by  Mozart  and 
Beethoven,  indeed,  rising  to  symphonic  dignity,  with  overtures, 
scenes  from  operas,  if  not  too  dramatic,  and,  in  general,  specimens 
of  the  great  masters— both  of  the  present  and  of  former  days,  but 
decidedly  inclining  to  the  latter.  The  quartett  societies  are  de- 
scribed by  their  name.    One  of  the  first  founded  was  the  Beethoven 
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Quartett  Society,  every  meeting  of  which  is  attended  by  a  select 
party  of  ardent  Beethovenites  who  listen   with    delight  to  the 
regular  allowance   of  three  quartetts,  illustrating  the  three  well- 
known  epochs  of  the  composer's  musical  life.     The  number  of  so- 
cieties of  this  kind,  however,  is  considerable  and  increasing,  and 
they  form  excellent  schools  for  those  who  have  served  a  musical 
apprenticeship,  to  be  initiated  into  theShigher  mysteries  of  the  art. 
The  Musical  Union,  conducted  by  Mr.  Ella,  may  take  the  lead 
amongst  institutions  of  this  class.     It  is  attended  by  very  brilliant 
audiences,  who  are  not  the  less  musicians,  and  a  verdict  on  a  new 
performer  at  the  Musical  Union  is  generally  decisive.     A  case 
occurred  not  long  ago.    A  M.  Harberbier,  a  pianist,  was  amazingly 
puffed  in  Paris  as  having  discovered  a  new  system  of  fingering 
which  would  revolutionise  the  whole  art  of  pianoforte  playing ;  so 
he  made  his  appearance  here,  heralded  by  showers  of  letters  of 
introduction,  full  of  reclame  and  blague^  extolling  the  bearer's  ex- 
traordinary merit  and  capability  of   producing    "new    effects." 
M.    Haberbier   accordingly  made  his  debut  in  Willis's  Rooms, 
which  were  crowded  with  artists  and  amateurs,  who  waited  in 
patience  during  an  ordinary  performance,  for  the  "  effects."     But 
the  "  effects "  came  not,  and  the  audience  dispersed  laughing  at 
the  failure.      The  scheme  for  revolutionising  pianoforte  playing 
turned  out  to  be  the  revival  of  an  obsolete  system  of  fingering 
practised  in  Bach's  time,  which  simply  increases  the  difficulty  of 
playing,  and  can  only  be  employed  upon  music  specially  written  for 
the  purpose. 

The  fact  is  that  the  really  musical  public  of  London  is  now  becom- 
ing the  musical  tribune  of  Europe.  We  have  been  gradually  educated 
to  this,  by  the  advent,  year  after  year,  of  the  greatest  executants 
in  the  world — first  lured  here  no  doubt  by  money— but  now  very 
well  aware  that  talent  of  a  high  order  will  alone  secure  the  sums 
which  once  used  to  be  given  indiscriminately  away  to  every  creature 
who  bore  the  name  of  Italian.  The  prima  donnas  and  first  tenors 
of  celebrated  foreign  operas— of  the  Imperial  Opera  of  Vienna,  or 
the  once  famed  La  Scala  of  Milan — ^and  of  whom  we  used  to  read 
in  the  continental  journals  how  they  were  called  on  sixty  times 
before  the  curtain  in  the  first  representation  of  one  of  Verdis 
operas,  which  probably  died  the  death  in  a  fortnight — these  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  when  they  arrived  here  and  debuted  on  either  of 
the  opera  stages,  generally  sank  into  the  category  of  very  ordinary 
singers.  The  number  of  failures,  before  th^  Covent  Garden 
audience,  of  bepuffed  Italian,  French,  and  German  artists,  would, 
were  a  list  drawn  up,  astonish  the  public.  And  yet  all  these 
people  enjoyed  high  reputation  abroad,  and  were  in  the  habit  of 
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being  feted  and  caressed  by  the  first  people  in  the  bind.  Exceptions 
no  doubt  we  had,  or  we  should  have  had  no  Italian  Opera  at  all. 
The  greatest  singers  and  instrumentalists  of  the  world  are  many  of 
them  now  settled  permanently  in  London,  and  many  others  pay  us 
a  yearly  six  months'  visit,  as  much  for  the  sake  of  finding  what  is 
assuredly  a  most  musical  public— *a  critical  and  an  appreciating 
one — as  with  the  mere  view  of  money  making.  Another  sigo  of 
progress  b  the  yearly  presence  of  great  composers,  who  come  OTer 
to  superintend  the  performance  of  their  own  works.  Last  year  we 
had  the  venerable  Spohr,  and  the  other  day  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  his  venerable  brown  wig  nodding  to  the  bars  of  a  nonet  of 
his  own  composition,  being  given  by  the  Quartett  Society.  Then 
we  had  Berlioz  last  year,  and  we  have  him  ag^ain  at  the  present 
moment ;  startling,  brilliant,  alarming,  amazing  Berlioz,  who  has 
rushed  at  the  old  musical  rules,  like  Napoleon  at  the  pedantic  old 
Austrian  armies,  and  scattered  dismay  amongst  the  venerable  class, 
who,  thirty  years  ago,  were  confounded  and  bewildered  by  Beetho* 
ven,  and  who  now  make  a  sort  of  god  of  him.  Berlioz's  highly 
imaginative  music,  and  wonderfully  emblazoned  scoring  will 
probably  share  the  same  fortune  in  the  days  to  come.  Over  and 
above  these  two  great  men  of  different  schools,  we  have  also  had 
the  pleasure  of  receiving  the  second  composer  of  Germany,  Lind- 
paintner,  and  all  three  have  conducted  their  own  works,  at  both  the 
Philharmonic  Societies,  two  of  them  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera— 
Spohr,  his  noble  and  intellectual  ^  Faust,"  and  Berlioz,  hia  i«ncy- 
ful  and  picturesque  **  Benvenuto  Cellini."  Let  us  hope  that  now 
the  great  German  composer  is  here,  the  summer  will  not  pass  away 
without  the  quaint  and  beautiful  **  Jessonda"  being  guided  by  his 
baton. 

Another  new  feature  of  the  musical  world  of  London  during  the 
last  and  the  present  year  is  the  sudden  growth  of  a  number  of  new 
orchestral  and  choral  societies.  The  first  great  musical  agency 
which  appe^ed  to  the  middle  and  the  more  serious  class  of  the 
London  public  was  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  instituted,  as  the 
name  imports,  for  the  performance  of  sacred  music  of  the  highest 
class  upon  a  then  unattempted  scale  of  magnitude.  The  origiDal 
society  did  its  duty  well.  It  familia  rise  a  vast  multitude  of  the 
population  with  the  noblest  music,  and  induced  to  attend  its  per- 
formances a  section  of  society  which  would  have  shrunk  from  the 
opera,  and  have  experienced  qualms  of  conscience  at  the  notion  of 
a  concert.  At  length,  however,  the  demands  of  the  pablie  outran 
the  capabilities  of  the  old  society,  the  Slite  of  which,  under  Mr. 
Costa,  departed  from  the  rest,  retaining  the  name  of  the  Sacxed 
Harmonic  Society,  while  the  other  body  added  the  word  "  London  " 
to  their  old  denonunation.    The  new  society  has  no  doubt  the  posi 
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but  there  is  very  good  music  at  both,  and  each  succeed  in  drawing 
crowded  audiences. 

The  New  Philharmonic  Society  will  probably  become  somewhat 
of  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Old.  It  has  begun  with  great  spirits 
and  with  an  abundant  flush  of  novelties.  Its  orchestra  is  better 
and  of  considerably  greater  strength  than  that  of  the  old  society, 
and  has,  under  Berlioz's  management,  produced  effects  imexampled 
in  London.  The  old  society,  however,  are  looking  about  them, 
and  several  of  their  recent  concerts  have  been  excellent.  The 
official  directors,  indeed,  who  mostly  belong  to  the  old  school  of 
music,  find  some  difficulty  in  diverging  from  the  ancient  track  of 
symphony  and  concerto  and  from  the  established  masters,  particu- 
larly as  many  of  their  older  subscribers  prefer  the  classic  to  the 
more  modem  school ;  but  stall  it  is  so  contrived  that  Berlioz,  Spohr, 
and  Bishop  shall  occasionally  hold  the  baton  at  the  performance  of 
their  own  works,  and  that  compositions  by  modem  writers  shall  be 
introduced  with  greater  frequency  than  of  yore. 

Amongst  other  new  orchestral  societies  there  are  to  be  reckoned 
the  Orchestral  Society  and  the  Enharmonic  Society,  both  in  their 
infancy,  but  both  doing  reasonably  well.  Glee  and  madrigal  imions 
produce  the  wholesome  effect  of  keeping  alive  the  taste  for  our 
ancient  music.  We  have  pianoforte  performances  attended  prin- 
cipally by  amateurs  and  professors  of  the  instrument,  and  pleasant 
soirees  for  classic  music  in  the  drawing-roams  of  artists.  No 
foreign  performer  of  repute,  who  claims  a  hearing  and  a  judgment, 
is  refused ;  and  those  whose  claims  are  admitted,  generally  become 
pretty  permanent  residents.  At  this  moment  London  contains  an 
immense  quantity  of  foreign  and  native  musical  talent  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  art.  We  have  the  best  instrumentalists  and  the 
best  vocalists  in  the  world.  The  Royal  Italian  Opera  boasts,  on 
this  present  day  of  writing,  of  six  prime  donne  :  Mesdames  Qrisi, 
Castellan,  Jullienne,  Bosio,  Medori,  and  Tedesco,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  contralto  Madlle.  Didiee,  a  single  name,  which  appears  rather 
barren,  but  everybody  knows  that  contraltos  are  as  scarce  as 
Phoenixes,  and  that  the  only  true  and  perfect  Phcenix,  at  present 
known,  is  Madame  Alboni.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  same  opera 
numbers  among  its  artists  the  two  first  tenors  in  Europe^Mario 
and  Tamberlik  ;  the  greatest  operatic  actor,  both  in  tragedy  and 
farce — ^Ronconi ;  and  the  greatest  bass — ^Herr  Formes ;  with  a  good 
half  dozen  of  secondary  baritones  and  basses  who  would  be  first- 
rate  on  any  stage  save  one. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  clear  that  the  prospect  of  London 
becoming  the  acknowledged  metropolis  of  music  is  being  rapidly 
realifled.  The  French  artists  no  longer  laugh  at  our  musical  judg- 
ments.    Whatever  the  French  critics  who  wish  to  be  tnalin  may 
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do,  sereral  of  the  former  class  of  gentlemen  have  come  over  of  late 
years  prepared  with  all  sorts  of  flimsy  and  tricky  impositions  as 
being  good  enough  for  the  English ;  but  once  before  a  HanoTer- 
square  or  King-street  audience,  they  speedily  found  out  their  mis- 
take, and  went  home  with  quite  different  opinions  of  English 
musical  taste  to  those  which  they  had  come  out  with. 


COLONIAL    GOVERNMENT  * 

The  interest  which,  during  the  last  few  years,  has  been  created 
by  the  discussion  of  Colonial  questions,  has  led  to  the  publication 
of  numerous  works  relating  to  the  state  of  our  dependencies  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Of  these,  the  most  important  in  Tarious 
points  of  view,  is  the  work  before  us.  Lord  Grey  occupied  the 
high  post  of  Colonial  Minister  for  a  longer  period  than  any  states- 
man now  living,  and  his  administration  was  signalized  by  many 
remarkable  occurrences.  The  introduction  of  our  present  commer- 
cial policy,  with  aU  its  important  consequences,  both  to  ourselves 
and  to  the  world  at  large,  was,  without  doubt,  the  most  remarkable 
of  these,  and  the  controversy  which  this  measure  awakened,  was 
nowhere  carried  on  with  greater  bitterness  than  in  our  Colonial 
dominions.  It  was  during  Lord  Grey's  administration,  too,  that 
the  anti-transportation  movement  first  assumed  a  serious  aspect, 
and  the  opponents  of  that  minister  did  not  hesitate  to  assert  thai 
it  had  been  aggravated,  if  not  caused,  through  his  imprudence. 
We  had,  moreover,  during  the  period  in  question,  to  deal  with  grave 
disturbances  in  Canada,  with  an  alleged  rebellion  in  Ceylon,  and 
with  two  inglorious,  though  costly  struggles,  at  the  Cape,  the  last 
of  which,  if  we  can  credit  the  latest  tidings  from  Eaffirland,  has 
just  been  brought  to  a  close.  Australian  politics,  and  West  India 
grievances,  make  up*  the  catalogue  of  subjects  upon  which  Lord 
Grey  has  undertaken  to  enlighten  the  public,  and  to  dispel  the 
mist  of  prejudice  by  which  his  policy  and  acts  have  been  indus- 
triously enveloped  by  his  opponents. 

The  task  undertaken  by  his  Lordship,  therefore,  is  of  a  twofold 
nature.    He  assumes  the  office  alike  of  teacher  and  of  advocate. 

*  "The  Colonial  Policy  of  Lord  John  Rusaell'i  administration."    B/  £atl 
Grey.    2  ^oli.    Bentley. 
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He  instructs  his  reader  in  one  page  as  to  the  true  mode  of  dealing 
with  refractory  Canadians  and  ruined  sugar-planters,  who  refuse  to 
swallow  the  Free-trade  pill ;  and  in  the  next  he  defends,  with 
characteristic  zeal,  the  conduct  of  this  or  that  Qoyemor,  or  the 
wording  of  a  certain  despatch,  or  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Benjamin 
Hawes  upon  some  point  of  now  forgotten  interest.  It  is,  in  short, 
the  work  of  a  thorough  partisan.  There  is  no  attempt  at  disguise ; 
no  affectation  of  neutrality.  In  the  plan  of  the  work  Lord  Grey 
has  adopted  for  his  model  Mr.  Gibhon  Wakefield's  "  Art  of  Colo- 
nisation." It  consists  of  a  series  of  letters,  like  the  work  of  that 
indefatigable  Colonial  reformer,  but  with  this  difference,  that  while 
Mr.  Wakefield  addresses  his  lucubrations  to  an  imaginary  corres- 
pondent. Lord  Grey  indites  his  epistles  to  his  late  colleague  and 
chief,  "  his  dear  Lord  John.'*  The  work  may,  therefore,  be  taken 
as  a  family  manual  of  Colonial  policy,  as  taught  in  the  two  leading 
Whig  households  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  so  far  valuable,  therefore, 
as  containing  in  itself  a  full  and  complete  development  of  the 
principles  and  ideas  of  the  Bussells  and  the  Greys  upon  a  variety 
of  interesting  topics  directly  interesting  to  the  community  at  large. 
The  experience  of  the  last  twenty  years  has  taught  us  that  the 
opinions  of  these  two  families  upon  public  affairs,  is  worthy  of  our 
seri'ous  attention,  for  it  has  exercised,  and  it  continues  to  exercise, 
an  important  influence  upon  the  daily  current  of  events.  We  shall, 
therefore,  attempt  very  briefly  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  sum 
and  substance  of  the  theories  entertained  by  our  leading  Whig 
statesmen  upon  various  debatable  points  of  Colonial  legislation. 

Lord  Grey  begins  his  work  with  a  review  of  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  the  sugar  colonies,  commencing  with  Mauritius  and 
ending  with  Jamaica.  These  two  islands,  as  most  of  our  readers 
are  aware,  present  at  the  present  time  a  striking  and  instructive 
contrast.  The  former  is  probably  the  most  thriving,  as  the 
latter  unquestionably  is  the  most  depressed  of  our  tropical  pos- 
sessions. Lord  Grey  does  not  hesitate  to  acquaint  his  noble  cor- 
respondent and  the  world  at  large  with  the  true  cause  of  this 
remarkable  state  of  things.  Mauritius,  in  short,  acted  in  cordial 
concert  with  the  Colonial-ofiice,  while  Jamaica  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  precepts  of  his  lordship.  Hence  the  one  colony  flourishes, 
while  the  other  is  fast  sinking  into  hopeless  ruin.  The  Jamaica 
planters,  according  to  Lord  Grey,  are  incorrigible.  They  paid  not 
the  least  attention  to  his  despatches ;  they  squabbled  incessantly 
with  his  namesake  the  Governor ;  they  ridiculed  the  advice  which 
he  generously  volunteered  on  the  subject  of  sugar  growing,  and 
cotton  planting,  and  negro  education.  They  were  consistent  only  in 
making  demands  which  it  was  impossible  to  grant,  viz.,  protective 
duties  and  immigration  at  the  expense  of  the  mother  country. 
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Hence,  accordiag  to  Lord  Qrey,  this  u]iliapx)7  island  is  now  only 
reaping  the  consequences  of  its  own  obstinacy  and  folly.  He 
pointed  out  the  only  true  path  to  prosperity,  after  the  introduction 
of  the  policy  of  1846,  but  his  precepts  and  his  warnings  were  alike 
unheeded,  and  there  is  not  an  unconverted  Protectionist  in  the  three 
kingdoms  who  now  takes  a  more  gloomy  view  of  the  prospects  of 
Jamaica  than  does  this  Free-trade  statesman.  We  will  do  him  the 
justice  to  say,  however,  that  he  writes  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger,  and  that  he  contemplates  with  evident  uneasiness  the  pro- 
bable transmutation  of  Jamaica  into  another  St.  Domingo.  Bat 
that  this  must  be  the  final  result,  is  the  avowed  belief  of  Lord  Grej. 
In  contemplation  of  this  event  he  accuses  the  planters  of  gross 
i^egligence  in  failing  to  provide  ample  means  of  education  for  the 
negroes.  The  latter,  he  assures  us,  must  very  soon  acquire  the 
ascendancy  in  the  representative  assembly  of  the  island,  and 
therefore  the  whites  are  in  duty  bound  to  take  some  little  pains 
in  enlightening  the  minds  and  elevating  the  characters  of  their 
future  masters!  Most  of  our  readers,  we  believe,  will  agree 
with  us  in  thinking  that  this  recommendation  betrays  but  a  Teij 
shallow  knowledge  of  human  nature.  But  in  another  point  of  view 
it  is  of  the  utmost  value.  It  is  a  clear  confession,  by  a  most  re- 
luctant witness,  that  the  policy  of  which  he  is  so  warm  an  advocate 
has  proved,  so  far  as  our  principal  West  Indian  Colony  is  con- 
cerned, to  be  an  utter  failure.  A  ray  of  hope  for  Jamaica  has, 
indeed,  at  length  sprung  up  in  the  rich  mineral  discoveries  which 
have  recently  been  made  in  the  island.  Let  us  trust  that  these  maj 
still  be  the  means  of  falsifying  the  gloomy  predictions  of  Lord 
Grey,  as  to  the  fate  of  our  most  ancient  transmarine  dependency. 

We  shall  now  turn  to  another  subject  of  more  general  and  im- 
mediate interest  at  the  present  time-— we  mean  the  question  of 
convict  discipline.  Transportation  to  the  Australian  Colonies  has, 
practically  speaking,  been  abolished,  and  we  are  still  in  ignorance 
of  the  intentions  of  Government  as  to  the  future  disposal  of  our 
criminals.  Lord  Grey  has  discussed  at  great  length  thb  very  ex- 
tensive and  perplexing  subject,  and  we  shall  shortiy  lay  the  results 
of  his  experience  before  our  readers. 

We  all  remember  that  it  was  while  his  lordship  presided  at  the 
Colonial-office  that  the  controversy  respecting  transportation  fint 
attracted  general  attention.  Until  the  year  1838  we  may  observe 
that  the  British  public  were  profoundly  indifferent  to  the  fate  of 
our  transported  Criminals.  We  knew  that  they  were  shipped  off 
to  the  other  side  of  the  globe  at  our  expense,  and,  in  the  absence 
of  any  information  to  the  contrary,  we  considered  that  the  arrange- 
ment was  alike  convenient  for  ourselves  and  advantageous  to  the 
convicts.    But  the  terrible  disclosures  brought  to  light  in  that  year 
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by  the  committee  of  Sir  William  Molesworth  tended  to  open  our 
eyes  to  the  monstrous  abuses  that  had  sprung  up  under  the  hap« 
hazard  system  of  transportation  which  was  at  that  time  carried  on. 
One  result  of  this  investigation  was,  that  New  South  Wales,  by  far 
the  most  populous  and  important  of  the  Australian  settlements, 
ceased  for  a  time  to  be  a  penal  Colony,  and  the  main  stream  of 
convict  emigration  was  directed  to  Van  Diemen's  Land.  But  in 
1846  a  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  public  opinion  in  New  South 
Wales,  and  a  unanimous  desire  was  expressed  for  a  renewal,  under 
certain  conditions,  of  transportation.  Lord  Orey  was  in  office  when 
this  representation  was  made  to  the  Home  Qovemment.  It  was 
the  crisis  of  the  convict  question ;  the  golden  opportunity  which, 
in  public  affairs,  the  statesman  of  true  ability  never  fails  to  turn  to 
profitable  account.  By  the  exercise  of  even  common  prudence  Lord 
Grey  might  then  have  placed  this  perplexing  controversy  in  a  fair 
way  of  permanent  adjustment.  With  a  recklessness  which  is 
hardly  credible,  he  threw  the  precious  chance  away. 

The  legislature  of  New  South  Wales  bad  represented  to  the 
Colonial-office  that  they  were  willing  that  transportation  should  be 
resume^  to  that  settlement,  provided  a  certain  proportion  of  free 
emigrants  accompanied  each  convict  cargo.  Lord  Grey  immediately 
agreed  to  this  judicious  compromise.  It  was  a  fair  offer,  fairly 
accepted  ;  a  binding  contract  in  the  eye  of  law,  and  reason,  and 
public  faith.  Yet,  what  was  the  result  ?  Lord  Grey  despatched  a 
cargo  of  convicts  to  Sydney  forthwith,  but  he  deliberately  over- 
looked the  remaining  portion  of  the  bargain.  He  sent  no  free 
emigrants  as  he  had  promised,  and  the  result  was  only  such  as 
might  have  been  expected.  He  was  charged  by  the  indignant 
Colonists  of  New  South  Wales  with  deliberate  breach  of  faith. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  A  more  open  violation  of  a  positive 
agreement  could  not  have  been  committed.  Never  had  there 
occurred  so  favourable  an  opportunity  for  the  Colonial  demagogue* 
Never  were  his  denunciations  of  the  tyranny  and  bad  faith  of  the 
mother  country  more  rapturously  received.  The  agitation  thus 
recklessly  created  and  thus  inflamed,  soon  became  irresistible,  and 
the  imperial  authorities  finally  surrendered  at  discretion  to  the 
demands  of  the  Colonists,  that  transportation  to  New  South  Wales 
should  entirely  cease. 

But  let  us  do  justice  to  Lord  Grey.  He  admits,  what  he  never 
did  before,  that  he  was  wrong  in  not  carrying  out  to  the  letter  the 
bargain  he  had  made  with  the  Legislative  Council  at  Sydney.  He 
tells  us  that  he  fully  intended  to  do  so,  and  that  he  was  only  pre- 
vented by  the  want  of  funds  from  sending  out  the  free  emigrants 
as  he  had  promised,  along  with  his  cargo  of  convicts.  We  do 
not  doubt  his  Lordship^s  just  intentions,  and  we  assume  that  he 
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could  have  no  motive  in  breaking  faith  with  the  people  of  New 
South  Wales;  but  that  he  committed  a  grievous  error  in  judg- 
ment in  this  unhappy  affair,  is  confessed  even  by  himself.  *'  I  am 
bound  in  candour  to  admit,*'  he  observes,  *'that  on  looking 
back  to  what  took  place  at  the  time,  with  the  advantage  of  our 
subsequent  experience,  it  now  appears  to  me  that  in  not  adhering 
to  the  arrangement  precisely  as  it  had  been  agreed  upon,  and 
announcing  when  we  sent  out  the  first  convicts  with  tickets  of  leave 
to  New  South  Wales,  that  we  would  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
applying  to  Parliament  for  the  means  of  sending  out  a  correspond- 
ing number  of  free  emigrants,  we  were  guilty  of  one  of  those 
errors  of  judgment  from  which  I  suppose  that  no  administration 
will  claim  to  have  been  altogether  exempt  in  the  very  difficult  task 
of  conducting  the  affairs  of  this  country." — Vol.  II.,  p.  49. 

This  error  has  already  led  to  serious  results.  The  example  of 
New  South  Wales  has  now  been  successfully  followed  by  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  and  the  question  is  ever  asked,  yet  never  answered, 
"  what  are  we  to  do  with  our  convicts  ?"  We  must  decide,  and 
that  very  shortly,  upon  one  of  two  things.  We  must  either  form 
new  penal  settlements,  or  we  must  keep  the  whole  of  our  convicts 
at  home.  No  other  alternative  remains  for  us.  Transportation 
under  a  judicious  and  humane  system  of  management,  might  have 
been  long  continued  with  advantage  to  the  Australian  Colonies. 
It  has  now  entirely,  through  the  fault  of  the  imperial  authorities, 
been  brought  abruptly  to  a  close.  The  present  Colonial  Minister 
seems  to  regard  this  result  with  a  complacency  which  we  are  sure 
is  not  shared  by  the  vast  bulk  of  the  community.  Not  so  Lord 
Grey,  who  argues  with  great  clearness  and  force,  that  the  abolition 
of  transportation  would  be  a  measure  impolitic  in  every  point  of 
view,  and  especially  injurious  to  the  convicts  themselves.  The 
following  remarks  upon  this  subject  seem  to  us  deserving  of  serious 
attention : — 

''In  the  year  1850  I  caused  a  calculation  to  be  made  from  the 
various  sources  of  information  in  the  Colonial  Office,  to  ascertain, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  what  might  be  the  total  number  of  persons 
then  living  in  the  Australian  Colonies  who  had  originally  been 
prisoners,  but  who  were  actually  in  the  enjoyment  either  of  entire 
freedom,  or  of  that  degree  of  freedom  which  is  conferred  by  tickets 
of  leave  and  conditional  pardons.  The  result  of  the  investigation 
was  to  show  that  the  number  of  such  persons  in  these  Colonies 
could  not  be  less  than  48,000  ;  and,  out  of  this  large  number,  those 
who  were  not  in  some  way  or  other  maintaining  themselves  honestly, 
either  by  their  labour  or  by  the  property  they  had  acquired,  were 
so  few,  that  they  formed  a  mere  fraction  of  the  whole.  Had  they 
remained  in  this  country  the  case  would  have  been  very  different; 
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and,  I  fear,  that,  instead  of  its  being  the  majority  that  would  have 
been  doing  well,  and  the  few  who  were  still  living  by  habitual  vio- 
lation of  the  law,  the  latter  would  have  been  the  rule  and  the  former 
the  exception. 

"  It  has  been  repeatedly  proved  that,  when  a  man  has  once  been 
led  into  living  by  dishonesty  and  plunder,  nothing  is  more  difficult 
for  him,  after  having  been  punished  for  his  offences,  than  to  find  the 
means  of  honestly  maintaining  himself  in  this  country.  However 
anxious  he  may  be  to  do  this,  and  to  abstain  from  breaking  the 
law,  his  previous  course  of  life  closes  against  him  almost  every 
honest  career,  while  it  is  hard  for  him  to  shake  off  his  old  asso- 
ciates, who  drag  him  back  again  into  his  evil  practices.  There  are 
many  well  authenticated  and  remarkable  accounts  of  the  sincere 
but  fruitless  efforts  made  by  men  who  have  been  habitual  criminals 
to  take  to  a  different  and  honest  course  of  life.  Hence,  if  we  look 
to  the  empire  as  a  whole,  it  seems  to  me  that,  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  far  more  good  than  evil  has  resulted  from  a  system  by  which 
48,000  persons,  now  for  the  most  part  maintaining  themselves 
honestly  in  Australia,  have  been  sent  there  instead  of  being  allowed 
to  remain  in  this  country  a  burden  on  society  and  to  themselves 
like  the  formats  libSris  in  France." — Vol.  H.,  p.  77. 

We  wotdd  earnestly  recommend  the  foregoing  passage  to  the 
attention  of  those  so-called  ''  Colonial  Reformers,"  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  declaim  against  transportation  in  every  shape.  We  may 
add,  that  the  reasons  here  adduced  by  Lord  Qrey  appear  to  be  con- 
clusive as  to  the  perilous  project  of  retaining  the  whole  of  our 
criminal  population  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  four  seas. 

There  are  other  points  upon  which  the  reasoning  of  his  lordship 
is  by  no  means  so  satisfactory.  The  high  and  uniform  price  of 
waste  land  in  Australia,  which  has  been  a  subject  of  loud  and  con- 
stant complaint  during  the  last  ten  years,  is  maintained  by  Lord 
Qrey  to  have  been  of  unspeakable  advantage  to  the  Colonist. 
Although  he  quarrelled  with  Mr.  Oibbon  Wakefield  many  years 
ago,  he  still  upholds  his  theory  respecting  the  price  of  land.  No 
matter  what  its  quality  may  be  ;  no  matter  whether  it  consists  of 
the  richest  alluvial  soil  or  of  barren  sand,  the  price  must  be  the 
same.  But  in  spite  of  the  authority  of  Lord  Qrey,  we  cannot  sup- 
pose that  this  crotchet  of  Mr.  Qibbon  Wakefield  can  be  much 
longer  maintained.  Its  absurdity  is  so  transparent  that  we  may 
well  feel  surprised  that  it  has  not  long  since  been  swept  away. 
Why  does  Mr.  Robert  Lowe,  who  so  successfully  exposed  the 
Wakefield  theory  when  he  was  an  Australian  Colonist,  shrink  from 
this  duty  now  that  he  is  a  British  legislator  ? 

But  Lord  Qrey  has  undertaken  a  task  still  bolder  than  the  de- 
fence of  this  exploded  phantasy.     He  undertakes  to  prove  that 
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Lord  Torrington's  rule  in  Ceylon  was  just  and  wise,  nay,  mild  and 
merciful.  He  endeavours  to  persuade  us  that  this  much  calumniated 
governor  administered  with  singular  success  the  affinrs  of  that  im- 
portant Colony,  and  that,  but  for  his  firnmnt^  a  formidable  rising 
must  have  taken  place,  att^ided  with  the  most  disastrous  conse- 
quences. We  regret  to  see  arguments  so  old  and  stale  employed 
by  an  author  of  Lord  (h-ey's  experience  and  ability.  They  have 
been  invariably  used  in  the  defence  of  acts  of  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion in  every  country  and  in  every  age.  The  spirit  by  which  they 
are  prompted  lighted  the  fires  of  Smithfield  in  ages  past,  and  de- 
fended the  wholesale  hangings  of  more  recent  times.  But  we  must 
allow  the  late  Colonial  Secretary  to  explain  himself  in  his  own 
language  :— 

*'  Armed  resistance  to  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  State,  on 
account  of  the  wide-spreading  calamities  to  which  it  leads,  and  of 
the  amount  of  suffering  it  occasions,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  heinous  crimes  of  which  man  can  be  guilty.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  false  and  sickly  humanity  .which  would  shrink  from 
inflicting  prompt  and  condign  punishment  on  the  leaders  in  the 
commission  of  such  a  crime,  in  order  both  to  protect  the  thousands 
of  innocent  persons  who  must  suffer  from  leaving  it  unchecked,  and 
also  to  avert  the  necessity  of  inflicting  more  numerous  punishments 
in  the  end,  by  preventing  the  contagion  of  rebellion  from  spreading 
among  the  deluded  followers  of  those  who  begin  it.  Among  a 
barbarous  or  semi-civilised  people  this  is  more  especially  necessary, 
and*  I  am  persuaded,  that  any  hesitation  or  want  of  vigour  or  firm- 
ness in  the  circumstances  in  which  Lord  Torrington  was  placed, 
would  probably  have  cost  the  lives  of  as  many  hundreds,  possibly  of 
as  many  thousands,  as  there  were  individuals  capitally  punished 
under  his  authority." — ^Vol  II.,  p.  191. 

In  the  abstract  all  this  is  undeniably  true ;  but  the  charge  made 
against  Lord  Torrington  was,  that  he  had  taken  measures  for  the 
suppression  of  an  insurrection  which  had  no  existence,  except  in 
his  own  fancy ;  that  he  had  shot,  and  hanged,  and  transported  a 
number  of  ignorant  creatures,  who  never  dreamed  of  overtonuDg 
the  British  rule  in  Ceylon,  but  who  only  expressed,  in  oriental 
fashion,  their  disapproyal  of  certain  obnoxious  taxes  introduced  by 
their  new  and  inexperienced  Governor,  on  his  arrival  in  the  island. 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  in  the  so-called  rebellion  not  a  single  life 
was  lost,  except  those  sacrificed  in  cold  blood  by  the  military  tri- 
bunals of  Lord  Torrington.  It  is  equally  certain  that  the  highest 
civil  functionaries  in  the  Colony  indignantly  protested  against  the 
wanton  effusion  of  blood  which  took  place,  in  spite  of  their  repeated 
remonstrances.  The  unwarrantable  assumption  of  Lord  Qrey,  that 
this  severity  was  sanctioned  by  the  circumstances,  is  contradicted 
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by  the  unanimous  voice  of  public  opinion ;  and  we  hardly  think 
that  the  late  Governor  of  Ceylon  will  thank  his  Lordship  for 
dragging  once  more  to  light  Uiis  very  painful  episode  of  our 
Colonial  history. 

We  had  intended  to  follow  Lord  Qrey  to  Canada  and  to  the 
Cape,  but  our  limits  forbid.  Meanwhile,  we  can  cordially  recom- 
mend these  volumes  to  the  attention  of  every  one  who  takes  an 
interest  in  the  welfare  and  stability  of  our  Colonial  Empire.  There 
are  various  points  upon  which  we  hold  opinions  diametrically 
opposed  to  those  of  Lord  Ghrey ;  but  we  must  do  him  the  justice 
to  say  that  he  invariably  states  his  views  with  candour  and  fairness. 
No  Minister  of  modem  times  has  been  subjected  to  censures  more 
severe,  both  within  and  without  the  walls  of  Parliament ;  but  the 
attacks  of  his  opponents  appear  to  have  left  no  uneasiness  or  irri« 
tation  upon  the  mind  of  the  ex-Secretary.  His  tone  is  invariably 
calm,  and  his  style  clear  and  unaffected.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
work  may  be  safely  pronounced  the  most  valuable  of  the  class 
which  has  appeared  for  many  years. 
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HOME. 

Ok  the  3rd  of  June,  the  Qovemment  measure  for  the  future 
administration  of  India  was  introduced  by  Sir  Charles  Wood,  in  a 
speech  of  five  hours'  duration.  It  is  proposed  that  the  so-called 
**  double  Government'*  shall  be  retained,  but  that  certain  alterations 
shall  be  introduced  into  its  constitution.  The  number  of  Directors 
is  to  be  reduced  to  eighteen,  and  of  these  six  are  to  be  nominated 
by  the  Crown.  It  is  proposed,  moreover,  that  all  civil  appointments 
shall  be  thrown  open  to  public  competition,  and  not,  as  heretofore, 
monopolised  by  the  sons  and  nephews  of  Directors.  A  Law  Com- 
mission is  likewise  to  be  be  appointed  in  England,  for  the  purpose 
of  digesting  the  labours  of  Macaulay  and  his  successors,  and 
framing  an  Indian  code.  But  the  most  important  feature  of  Sir 
Charles  Wood's  scheme  is,  that  the  Charter  is  not  to  be  renewed 
for  a  term  of  years,  as  has  been  the  practice  since  1773 ;  but  that 
the  proposed  arrangement  may  at  any  time  be  totally  or  partially 
altered  at  the  discretion  of  Parliament.  This  is  a  serious  innova- 
tion, and  it  constitutes  the  chief  objection  to  the  measure  in  the 
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eyes  of  its  opponents.  On  the  23rd,  I^ord  Stanley  moved,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  ministerial  scheme,  that  legislation  should  be 
postponed  until  the  labours  of  the  Committees  now  sitting  should 
have  terminated  ;  and  while  we  write,  the  debate  upon  this  motion 
is  still  going  on. 

Financial  legislation  has  proceeded  but  slowly  during  the  past 
month.  The  Income-tax  has  at  length  received  the  sanction  of 
both  houses  of  Parliament;  but  the  Succession  Duty  Bill  still 
lingers  in  the  Commons.  The  Advertisement  Duty  and  the 
Licence  Duties  still  remain  to  be  adjusted,  and  both  of  these  will 
probably  undergo  considerable  alteration  in  Committee.  The 
threatening  aspect  of  the  Turkish  question  continues  to  depress 
the  public  securities,  and  has  proved  fatal  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
schemes  for  the  conversion  of  the  South  Sea  and  other  Stocks. 
The  holders  of  the  former  have  come  to  the  resolution  of  demanding 
their  money,  which,  however,  is  not  payable  until  next  spring. 

The  most  striking  incident  of  the  month  has  been  the  formation 
of  the  Camp  at  Chobham.  Just  fifty  years  have  elapsed  since  a 
similar  gathering  took  place  in  England.  We  were  then  in  the 
very  midst  of  our  ever  memorable  struggle  with  Napoleon.  We 
are  now,  say  some  grave  politicians,  on  the  eve  of  another  great 
contest  with  a  power  which  Napoleon  strove  in  vain  to  crush. 
It  is  well,  whether  they  prove  true  or  false  propheta,  that  we  should 
be  in  a  state  of  constant  readiness  to  defend  our  shores  against 
all  comers.  The  world  is  not  yet  good  enough  to  yield  obedience 
to  the  precepts  of  the  Peace  Society ;  and  until  it  attains  this 
happy  frame  of  mind,  the  art  of  war  stands  no  risk  of  falling  into 
oblivion.  On  the  2 1st,  the  Queen  appeared  at  Chobham,  like  Eli- 
zabeth at  Tilbury,  to  review  her  troops,  and  was  received  with  an 
enthusiasm  of  which  her  great  predecessor  might  have  been 
proud.  She  was  accompanied  by  her  Royal  cousin  of  Hanover, 
and  a  brilliant  staff.  A  mock  fight  took  place  in  honour  of  the 
august  visitors,  which  displayed  to  the  highest  advantage  the  perfect 
discipline  of  the  troops,  and  which  was  happily  unattended  with 
any  accident. 

COLONIAL. 

Mattbitius. — ^We  see  it  announced  that  Mr.  S.  Villiers  Surtees, 
First  Puisne  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mauritius,  has  arrived 
in  England  on  leave  of  absence.  To  this  gentleman,  we  believe, 
the  country  is  mainly  indebted  for  a  great  reform  in  the  legal 
institutions  alid  proceedings  of  one  of  its  most  interesting  and 
important  colonies.  It  is  not  easy  to  over-estimate  the  difficulties 
and  obstacles  which  must  have  presented  themselves  to  the  English 
law-reformer  in  a  colony  with  antecedents  like  those  of  the  Mau- 
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ritius.  Mr.  Sortees  seems  to  bare  proceeded  in  his  reformatory 
labours  with  the  most  patient  perseverance  and  imflincbing 
courage;  and  by  the  application  of  a  masculine  intellect  and 
extensiYe  knowledge  in  the  science  of  jurisprudence^  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  assimilating  the  laws  of  the  colony  to  those  of  her 
mother  country,  introducing,  at  the  same  time,  the  English  language 
into  the  legal  proceedings  of  the  island.  It  is  by  such  means, 
much  more  certainly  than  by  any  of  a  different  character,  that  we 
may  expect  to  bring  about  that  complete  fusion  of  the  English, 
French*  and  mixed  races  which  constitute  the  population  of  the 
Mauritius,  and  that  identification  of  their  interests,  habits,  and 
feelings  which  will  most  effectually  secure  to  us  the  continued 
and  peaceable  and  prosperous  possession  of  one  of  the  most  indis- 
pensable of  the  ocean  stations  of  the  British  Empire. 

From  Jamaica  we  learn  that  the  contest  between  the  Assembly 
and  the  Council  is  carried  on  with  greater  bitterness  than  ever. 
It  has  now  become  absolutely  necessary  for  the  Government  to  in- 
terfere between  the  disputants,  and  notice  has  been  given  by  Lord 
John  Russell  of  a  measure  to  be  proposed  for  this  purpose. 

From,  Canada  we  learn  that  a  serious  riot,  attended  with  loss  of 
life,  occurred  at  Quebec  on  the  4th  of  last  month.  It  seems  that 
Father  Gavazzi^  in  the  course  of  a  lecture  which  he  was  delivering 
in  that  city,  accused  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  of  Ireland  as 
being  the  promoters  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Riband  Society.  One  of 
the  audience  immediately  shouted  "  It's  a  lie ;  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic clergy  have  always  preached  against  Ribandism."  This  inter- 
ruption was  warmly  resented  by  the  partisans  of  the  lecturer,  and  a 
scene  of  indescribable  confusion  took  place,  during  which  Father 
Gavazzi  escaped  with  some  difficulty  to  his  hotel.  Before  order 
could  be  restored,  it  became  necessary  to  call  out  the  xnilitary.  A 
gpod  many  shots  were  fired,  and  twelve  or  thirteen  persons  were 
killed;  an  eq[ual  number  being  more  or  less  severely  wounded.  The 
mayor  of  the  town  was  generally  censured  for  ordering  the  troops  to 
fire,  as  is  alleged  without  sufficient  cause,  and  great  excitement  pie- 
vailed  in  consequence  throughout  Lower  Canada. 

From  India  we  have  no  intelligex^ce  of  general  interest.  The 
Burmese  war  threatens  to  prove  as  dilatory  an  affair  as  our  former 
Qontest  with  that  remarkable  people.  Grave  doubts  are  even  ex- 
pxessed  by  some  of  the  best  informed  Indian  journals  as  to  whether 
we  have  yet  made  any  real  progress  :  and  the  prevailing  opinion 
appears  to  be,  that  until  we  reach  the  capital  no  permanent  settle, 
ment  of  our  dispute  with  the  King  of  Ava  can  be  anticipated. 
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FOREIGN. 

The  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  has  issued  a  manifesto  in  which 
he  sets  forth  the  reasons  for  his  present  hostile  attitude  to  Turkey. 
A  more  impudent  attempt  to  impose  upon  the  common  sense  of 
mankind  was  never  made.  It  is  assumed  throughout  this  precious 
document  that  Russia  is,  and  has  been  all  along,  the  unoffending 
party ;  and  that  she  has  only  been  roused  to  action  at  last  by  the 
systematic  and  persevering  aggressions  of  the  Sultan.  It  is  the 
old  tale  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb ;  but  with  this  distinction,  that  in 
the  present  instance  the  wolf  has  the  audacity  to  argue  his  case  in 
the  presence  of  witnesses  who  thoroughly  comprehend  his  purpose, 
and  are,  we  trust,  determined  to  defeat  it.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  a  Russian  army  will  immediately  enter  Moldavia,  and  what  the 
results  of  this  step  may  be  time  alone  will  show.  The  invasion  of 
that  province  would  be  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war  against 
Turkey  ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  French  Emperor  will  consider  it  as 
such ;  but  at  present  all  is  suspense  and  uncertainty. 

Intelligence  has  since  reached  us  that  the  Sultan  has  definitively 
rejected  the  ultimatum  of  Russia ;  and  the  peace  of  the  world 
now  hangs  upon  the  decision  of  the  Czar.  He  has  thus  placed 
himself  in  a  situation  of  terrible  responsibility.  He  cannot  pro- 
ceed in  the  execution  of  his  designs  without  the  imminent  peril  of 
collision  with  the  two  great  powers  of  Western  Europe,  nor  can  he 
now  renounce  them  without  a  confession  both  of  error  and  of  weak- 
ness. We  believe  that  in  defiance  of  all  consequences  he  will 
proceed.  The  manifesto,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  was  not  issued 
without  due  calculation  ;  and  if  he  now  draws  back  its  publication 
would  be  worse  than  useless  ;  it  would  be  ridiculous.  Russia  is 
not  wont  to  make  such  exhibitions,  and  we  feel  persuaded  that  she 
wlQ  not  on  the  present  occasion.  There  is  a  mixture  of  Venetian 
subtlety  and  Roman  constancy  of  purpose  with  which  she  pursues 
her  schemes  of  aggrandisement,  which,  were  they  directed  to  noble 
objects,  we  could  not  but  admire.  We  trust,  however,  that  France 
and  England  will  not  now  shrink  from  the  sacred  duty,  which  as 
guardians  of  the  liberties  of  Europe,  has  now  devolved  upon  them. 
An  acquiescence  upon  their  parts  in  the  present  ambitious  pro- 
jects of  the  Czar  must  inevitably  lead  to  more  dangerous  aggres- 
sions. It  would  be  in  effect  the  revival  of  the  old  Roman  policy  of 
buying  off  the  barbarians  with  gold ;  and  it  would  assuredly  entail 
the  same  results. 
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▲   LIFE   STOBY. 

BY   WILLIAM   DALTON. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   WBECK. — THE   LOST   BOY. 

Elise's  narrow  escape  from  his  wilfulness  had,  at  least  for  a  time, 

the  effect  of  softening  Pevensey*s  character,  and  with  the  natural 

impetuosity  of  his  disposition  he  devoted  nearly  the  whole  of  his  time 

to  study ;  quick  and  impulsive  in  any  particular  hranch,  he  soon 

outshone  both  his   cousins.      It  was  the  development  of  a  new 

phase  in  his  character ;   fond  of  learning  herself,  the  discovery 

of  her  son's  new  passion  gave  additionlll  pleasure  to  Mrs.  Deltry, 

who  would  watch  and  guide  him  with  a  patience  and  perseverance 

few  who  knew  her  would  have  given  her  credit  for.     Now  prior  to 

the  gun  accident  both  Edward  and  Elise  had  made  great  progress 

in  their  studies.     After  that  occurrence  Pevensey  became  devoted 

to  his  new  pursuit.     Jealousy  of  Edward's  superior  attainments  led 

to  emulation ;  to  be  excelled  by  his  cousin  in  any  one  thing  was 

wormwood  to  him;    and,  perhaps,  with  judicious  management 

on   the   part  of  his  mother,  the  whole  bent  of  his  mind  might 

have  been  turned  in  a  right  direction.     Mrs.  Deltry  directed  her 

attention  alternately  to  the  development  of  first  his  physical,  and 

then  his  mental,  powers ;  but  ultimately  the  balance  turned  in 

favour  of  the  former,  and  she  became  weary  of  seeing  her  ''  fine 

brave  boy  "  moping  the  live  long  day  over  his  books.     To  blend 

the  two  was  foreign  to  her  nature.     It  must  be  all  one  way  or  the 

other ;  still  Pevensey  assiduously  applied  himself  to  his  studies. 
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Friends  frequently  visited  the  house,  accompanied  by  their 
children,  and  on  every  such  occasion  Mrs.  Deltry  would  relate  the 
gun  accident,  at  first  with  tremour  at  what  might  have  been  its 
result,  but,  with  frequent  telling,  this  feeling  wore  off,  and,  at 
length,  she  found  both  pleasure  and  pride  in  dwelling  upon  the 
brave  forgetfulness  of  self  shown  in  his  anxiety  for  Elise,  regardless 
of  his  own  painful  wound.  Listening  boys  would  long  to  emulate 
him,  and  parents  would  speak  of  the  folly,  nay  cruelty,  of  binding 
up  80  fine  a  spirit  within  the  covers  of  books.  Intently,  but  silently, 
Pevensey  listened  to  all  this,  every  reiteration  adding  fuel  to  the 
fiame,  till  at  last  the  old  spirit  burst  forth,  and  he  threw  aside  his 
books  to  wander  about  the  fields,  leaping  hedges,  climbing  trees^ 
and  doing  all  kinds  of  dangerous  things  for  the  simple  reason  tliat 
they  were  dangerous.  At  times  his  mother  would  chide,  at  others 
applaud  his  bravery  ;  seldom  long  in  the  same  humour ;  the  balance 
perhaps  was  about  equal.  In  most  of  these  rambles  he  was  accom- 
panied  by  Edward,  for  whose  disposition,  although  no  longer  con- 
sidering him  a  coward,  Pevensey  had  great  contempt.  Was  any 
useful  end  to  be  gained,  Edward  would  dare  the  most  dangerous 
feat ;  if  not,  he  would  shun  danger  as  worse  than  useless,  nay  more, 
as  ridiculous. 

Elise  had  a  favourite  little  dog  with  which  she  was*  one  day 
playing  near  a  deep  well  into  which  the  little  animal  fell,  and 
would  have  been  drowned  had  it  not  been  for  Edward,  who, 
procuring  a  rope  of  great  length,  swung  himself  into  the  bucket, 
and  let  himself  down,  and  saved  the  dog ;  but  the  success  would 
have  been  at  the  cost  of  his  own  life  had  not  the  gardener  been 
at  hand  to  pull  him  up.  Just  as  Edward  had  reached  the  top 
Pevensey  arrived  at  the  spoL  and  with  great  chagrin  saw  the  feat 
and  jealously  listened  to  Elise's  applause  of  his  gallantry.  Pevensey 
affected  to  see  no  difficulty  in  the  feat,  and  to  prove  it  leaped  into 
the  bucket ;  but  in  his  mad  precipitancy,  loosing  his  hold  of  the 
rope,  by  a  mere  miracle  reached  the  bottom  without  being  crushed. 
He  was  rescued,  and  bitter  were  the  feelings  with  which  he  heard 
his  cousin  praised  and  himself  admonished  by  his  mother  for  his 
foolhardiness.  But  for  the  future  the  daring  spirit  was  uppermost ; 
not  a  day  passed  without  chronicling  some  hair-breadth  escape  or 
fool-hardy  feat. 

Notwithstanding  the  fervent  glow  of  youthful  love  (the  growth 
of  their  lives)  between  Edward  and  Elise,  something  approaching 
a  warm  and  sisterly  affection  was  felt  by  the  gentle  girl  for  Pevensey, 
for  to  her  alone  he  was  docile.  Mrs.  Deltry's  passionate  temper 
might  keep  her  son's  in  abeyance,  but  the  gentle,  loving  nature  of 
the  girl  excited  in  his  breast  a  feeling  of  kindness  and  affection 
almost  astonishing  to  the  boy  himself.     Something  at  least  resem- 
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bling  brotherhood  was  shown  by  him  towards  Edward  when  in 
the  presence  of  Elise ;  but  it  was  not  hearty,  for  particles,  as  it 
were,  of  his  natural  disposition  would  frequently  oose  out  in  the 
form  of  a  love  of  childish  controversy,  opposing  for  opposition  sake 
alone.  Thus,  for  a  few  years,  passed  onwards  the  domestic  world 
of  Pevensey  Court. 

The  kindred  trio  had  attained  the  age  of  fourteen  or  thereabouts. 
Pevensey  had  grown  tall  and  manly,  and  Edward,  braced  by  our 
much  abused,  but  yet  healthy  climate,  promised  a  scarcely  less  fine 
physique.  Elise  was  fast  developing  into  a  fine  woman ;  and  now, 
notwithstanding  that  both  the  boys  seemed  equally  attentive  to  her, 
it  appeared  to  be  without  jealousy,  and  as  if  a  bond  of  union, 
cemented  by  the  object  of  their  united  attentions,  had  sprung  up ; 
and  what  was  more  surprising  converted  the  boys  into  inseparable 
Mends.  Of  totally  opposite  habits  and  tempers,  the  very  contra- 
riety seemed  but  to  invigorate  thei^  friendship.  It  was  a  happy 
time  for  Mrs.  Deltry  and  for  Elise.  The  former  imagined  that  she 
had  governed  and  guided  to  a  good  purpose;  Elise  was  happy 
because  she  knew  that  it  had  greatly  resulted  from  her  own  in- 
fluence ;  and  with  what  pleasure  she  would  listen  to  each  while 
discussing  future  prospects — to  Edward  when  speaking  of  his  pen- 
chant for  the  bar,  to  Pevensey  when  gloating  and  glorying  by  an- 
ticipation over  the  laurels  to  be  earned  on  the  battle-field. 

The  winter  of  17--  set  in  keener  and  earlier  than  usual,  indeed 
it  was  in  an  autumn  month  that  Mrs.  Deltry  and  Elise  were  sitting 
in  a  favourite  room,  the  bow  window  of  which  overhung  a  huge 
table  land,  and  opened  to  a  view  of  the  wide  expanse  of  ocean ; 
the  curtains  were  closely  drawn  and  the  fire  burning  cheerily 
in  the  grate.  Mrs.  Deltry  was.  reclining  in  an  easy  chair,  with 
an  open  book  in  her  hand ;  Elise  was  busily  writing  in  a  small 
account  book,  wherein  she  kept  a  chronicle  of  her  pensioners 
among  the  neighbouring  poor.  In  winter  time  this  benevolent 
employment  was  her  chief  amusement ;  encouraged  by  her  aunt, 
in  whose  disposition  charity  formed  a  large  ingredient,  she  shared 
with  the  poor  the  greater  part  of  her  handsome  allowance  of  pocket 
money.  . 

'*  Your  cousins  are  prolonging  their  stroll,  Elise,"  said  Mrs. 
Deltry. 

"  Ohj  they  will  not  be  long,  I  dare  say,"  replied  Elise ;  "  it  is 
not  yet  six,  and  they  dearly  love  a  ramble  together.  They  have 
doubtless  ventured  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  Long  Point  to  look 
at  the  wreck." 

Elise  alluded  to  the  loss  of  a  large  Indiaman  that  had  been 

wrecked  a  few  days  before. 
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''  I  trust  not,"  said  Mrs.  Deltry,  '<  for  it  is  getting  late,  and  I 
fear  we  shall  have  a  storm." 

*<  I  pray  not,  aunt ;  these  terrific  storms  detract  much  from  the 
pleasures  of  a  sea-side  dwelling.  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  look  out 
from  one's*  luxurious  room  upon  the  brewing  of  a  storm,  feeling 
conscious  at  the  same  moment,  that  hundreds  of  our  fellow  crea- 
tures are  hopelessly  imploring  help,"  replied  EUse,  putting  aside  the 
heavy  window  drapery,  and  then  quickly  adding,  *'  Look,  aunt,  look, 
a  storm  is  rising.  See  yonder  mountainous  cloud ;  it  hides  the 
moon  from  view.  The  sea  is  troubled.  Listen !  the  wind  grows 
more  boisterous.  Did  you  hear  that  gust  ?  Oh  where,  where  are 
my  cousins,  aunt  ?  for  Heaven's  sake  send  a  man  to  seek  for  them." 

The  footman  was  summoned.  "  Where  did  your  young  masters 
purpose  going  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Deltry. 

"  Along  the  coast,  ma'am." 

*'  I  know  it ;  but  where  ?"  was  the  reply. 

Master  Edward  wished  to  stroll  as  far  as  the  wreck  of  the  India- 
man,  but  Master  Pevensey  had  a  mind  to  amuse  himself  with  wUd 
fowl,  and  so  he  borrowed  the  gardener's  gun,"  replied  the  man. 

"  The  gun — wild  fowl — idiot.  How,  in  opposition  to  my  re- 
peated orders,  did  he  again  dare  to  trust  that  boy  with  a  gun?"  Mrs. 
Deltry  petulantly  exclaimed  ;  but  fear  for  the  boys  overcomiDg  her 
anger,  she  ordered  the  man  to  search  immediately  for  the  young 
truants.  Again,  taking  up  her  book,  she  endeavoured  for  a  time  to 
read,  but  the  restlessness  of  her  manner,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
she  turned  over  the  leaves,  showed  the  effort  to  be  impossible  in 
her  then  anxiety.  At  length,  laying  the  volume  aside,  she  arose  to 
gaze  out  at  the  storm.  "  I  know  not  why,"  she  said  to  Elise," 
but  I  feel  unusually  dull  this  evening — a  vague  sensation  or  pre- 
sentiment, impossible  to  descfibe,  of  some  boding  misfortune." 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  real  feelings  of  Elise,  she  began  a 
light  and  cheerful  chat,  as  if  to  chase  away  her  aunt's  fears  of  her 
own  uneasiness.  Some  heavy  drops  of  rain  patted  against  the 
window — then  it  fell  in  torrents — then  came  a  vivid  flash  of  light- 
ning through  the  crevices  of  the  curtain,  followed  by  the  roar  of 
thunder,  causing  the  room  to  vibrate  with  the  shock ;  and  thus  the 
hour  wore  on.  It  was  a  terrible  storm,  and  one  that  was  remem- 
bered upon  that  coast  for  years  afterwards.  Mrs.  Deltry's  suspense 
grew  unbearable.  She  impatiently  paced  the  room,  at  intervals 
pulling  aside  the  window  curtains,  and  listened,  as  if  to  gather  in 
her  ears,  through  the  din  of  the  elements,  the  sounds  of  footsteps  ; 
then  she  would  stand  minutes  together,  suppressing  her  very 
breath,  as  if  in  fear  of  its  keeping  the  longed-for  sounds  from  her 
ears.     For  a  minute  the  storm  seemed  to  have  subsided,  and  the 
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elements  to  be  at  rest.     A  light,  sharp  sound  rattled  through  the 
silence. 

'*  What  can  that  be  ?''  exclaimed  Mrs.  Deltry  with  alarm ;  '^  the 
report  of  a  gan  ?" 

'<  A  minute  gun — some  ship  in  distress,"  replied  Elise. 

"  No,  no,"  replied  her  aunt,  impatiently ;  **  it  was  either  the  re- 
port of  a  pistol  or  a  fowling-piece.  Hush — listen,"  and  she  threw 
open  the  window.  The  storm  again  burst  forth  in  all  its  fury ; 
forked  lightning  danced  amidst  the  foaming  and  boiling  waves, 
making  the  distance  lurid — another  flash,  and  the  horizon  was  as 
clear  as  in  broad  day.  By  means  of  the  light  they  caught  a  glimpse 
of  a  large  ship,  close  in  shore,  struggling  with  the  stormy  fiend  ;  a 
flash  of  fire  gushed  out  from  her  side,  and  the  loud  report  of  a 
piece  of  ordnance  boomed  across  the  sea.  The  sight  aroused  Mrs. 
Deltry.  "  The  alarm  bell,  the  alarm  bell,  Elise,"  she  said.  Elise 
left  the  room  ;  a  minute  after  and  the  clatter  of  the  great  bell  was 
heard  for  miles  around ;  but  to  the  astonishment  of  the  servants 
who  had  been  ordered  to  arouse  the  neighbouring  boatmen,  they 
found  them  ahready  prepared  «nd  in  action,  and  the  clifls  and  beach 
glistening  with  lanthoms.  Upon  making  this  report  to  Mrs.  Deltry, 
she  exclaimed,  "  Thank  Ood,  then,  they  may  be  saved  yet ;  but  my 
boys,  my  boys,  where  are  my  boys  ?" 

By  this  time  the  servant  who  had  been  sent  in  quest  of  the  boys 
had  returned,  he  had  been  to  the  Long  Point,  but  only  to  discover 
that  the  boys  had  been  seen  there  at  an  early  period  of  the  evening. 
That  Pevensey,  becoming  excited  with  his  sport,  resolved  to  remain 
longer  than  Edward  approved  of,  that  after  some  little  dispute  the 
latter  left  his  cousin  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  homewards. 
About  half  an  hour  after  this  Pevensey,  altering  his  mind,  discon- 
tinued his  sport,  and  followed  Edward  with  a  hope  of  overtaking 
him  before  he  could  reach  home.  This  intelligence  caused  greater 
alarm  than  before.  Servants  were  once  more  sent  in  search  of  the 
missing  boys.  As  they  were  leaving  there  was  a  great  noise  in  the 
hall.  Mrs.  Deltry  and  Elise  sought  the  spot.  Some  fishermen 
were  carrying  an  apparently  drowned  man.  Pevensey  walked  by 
bis  side.  The  mother  and  son  were  in  an  instant  locked  in  each 
others  arms.  Elise,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  had  rushed 
out  to  procure  requisites  for  the  wounded  stranger ;  as  she  returned 
he  became  sensible.  '*  Brave  boy,  gallant  preserver,  how  can  I 
ever  thank  you  ?  "  he  said,  looking  earnestly  in  Pevensey 's  face  and 
taking  his  hand. 

What  means  this  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Deltry  in  astonishment. 
That  he  has  saved  my  life  and  that  of  my  crew  at  the  risk  of 
his  own,  "  replied  the  captain,  adding,  "  if  he  is  your  son,  madam, 
be  proud  of  him,  for  a  braver  fellow  does  not  exist." 
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*<  My  gallant  boy/'  said  Mrs.  Deltry,  again  claspmg  him,  *'  how 
did  you  thus  save  this  ship's  crew  ?  " 

**  I  heard  the  minute  gun  as  I  was  returning ;  I  instantly  gaTe 
the  signal  to  the  boatmen,  jumped  into  the  first  boat,  and,  after  the 
crew  were  saved,  for  we  were  just  in  time,  the  ship  was  going 
down,  I  discoYered  this  gentleman  giving  his  last  strike  out  in  the 
sea,  pointed  him  out,  and  helped  the  men  to  save  him. 

A  pause  now  enstung,  andT  the  tumultuousness  of  her  fear  for 
her  own  son's  safety,  she  inquired  for  Edward. 

A  pale  hue  spread  over  the  boy's  face  as  he  heard  the  question. 
**  Has  Ned  not  returned,  Mamma  ?  " 

*^  You  do  not  know,  Pevensey,  then  where  can  he  be  ?  The  man 
told  us  that  he  left  Long  Point  for  home  before  you,"  exclaimed 
Elise. 

''  Great  God !  what  mystery  is  this  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Deltry  in  alarm. 
"  Search  all  instantly  for  Edward.  He  may  have  mistaken  bis 
way — fallen  over  the  cliff.  Elise,  Elise,"  she  said,  perceiving  that 
the  colour  had  fled  from  her  face ;  but  Elise  was  past  hearing. 
Mrs.  Deltry's  surmise  hade  done  its  work ;  the  girl  had  fainted. 
It  might  have  been  as  Mrs.  Deltry  said,  it  was  certainly  probable 
that  he  had  fallen  over  the  cliff,  mistaking  in  the  dark  a  wrong 
path  near  the  edgei 

That  night,  days,  weeks  passed,  still  nothing  was  heard  of 
Edward,  save  that  his  cap  was  found  on  the  sand  at  the  base  of 
the  cliff.  Day  by  day  Pevensey,  with  indefatigable  toil,  searched 
and  examined  every  crevice  and  nook  around  and  near  the  coast, 
but  no  trace  of  his  lost  cousin  could  be  found.  Pevensey  Court 
was  a  house  of  sorrow  for  many  an  after  year. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A   NSW   FBIEND. 

The  mysterious  disappearance  of  Edward  was  a  terrible  blow  both 
to  Elisd  and  her  aunt,  and  upon  Pevensey  its  effect  was  even  worse. 
He  was  seized  with  a  settled  melancholy,  out  of  which  he  was 
seldom  aroused,  except  to  give  way  to  his  constitutional  outbursts 
of  rage*  These  fits  had  become  more  frequent  than  ever,  and 
Elise,  as  heretofore,  could  alone  calm  him.  As  time  wore  on,  so 
perceptibly  did  this  morbid  gloom  increase,  that  Mrs.  Deltry  became 
seriously  alarmed,  and  earnestly  sought  for  means  of  cure,  but 
without  success,  until  at  length  she  was  recommended  to  place 
him  in  the  family  of  a  Protestant  clergyman,  near  Bordeaux.  This 
change  of  scene  and  constant  association  with  youths  of  his  own 
age  seemed,  happily  for  his  mother^  to  have  the  desired  effect,  for. 
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in  lesa  than  a  month,  he  burned  with  his  old  desire  of  emulation, 
and  for  three  years  onward  he  studied  con  amore. 

During  the  whole  of  this  period  he  remained  from  home.  He  had 
but  one  more  year  to  complete  the  first  proposed  period  of  his 
residence  in  Bordeaux. 

Towards  the  close  of  evening,  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  of  his 
absence,  Eliae,  now  grown  into  womanhood,  was  with  her  aunt, 
sitting,  as  was  their  wont  on  every  opportunity,  chatting  specu- 
latively upon  the  appearance  of  the  absent  pet. 

"  What  a  fine,  manly  fellow  he  must  have  grown,  aunt ;  how  I 
long  for  his  return  among  us,''  said  Elise,  but  adding  in  a  sad 
tone,  "  bnt,  then  even,  he  will  not  be  with  us  long.  He  is  sure 
to  be  mad  for  his  commission.  Oh,  why  do  you  not  persuade  him 
from  it  ?" 

"  like  you,  dear  Eliae,  I  have  sufifered  too  much  from  its  dangers 
not  to  have  become  thoroughly  cured  of  my  old  penchant  for  the 
glitter,  show  and  false  glory  of  that  profession,"  replied  Mrs. 
Deltry,  but  continuing  in  somewhat  of  her  old  stem  tones  of  voice, 
^*  but  persuasion  rests  with  you,  a  much  firmer  tone  remains  alone 
for  me ;  however,  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  the  improvement 
he  will  discover  in  his  pretty  cousin  will  assist  our  mutual  wishes, 
Eliae." 

"  Nay,  my  dear  aunt,"  replied  Elise,  blushing,  <<  I  have  no  such 
faith  in  my  powers ;  but,  look,  is  not  this  group  charming  ?"  she 
added,  changing  the  subject,  and  pointing  to  a  small  but  exquisitely 
designed  engraving,  the  purchase  of  that  morning.  "  Is  it  not  a 
charming  subject  for  my  next  carving  study  ?" 

"  You  are  enthusiastic  in  your  love  for  this  art,  Elise.  I  know 
those  who  would  question  its  fitness  for  a  young  lady's  study," 
said  Mrs.  Deltry,  smiling. 

"  It  but  little  matters  what  others  question,  so  that  you  approve, 
dear  aunt.  For  my  own  part  I  prize  it  far  beyond  most  of  my 
other  studies ;  and,  perhaps,  you  will  think  me  foolish  when  I  teU 
you  that  I  have  not  forgotten  the  tale  of  the  basket  maker  and  the 
gentleman  who  were  thrown  together  among  savages;  and,  at 
least,  it  is  an  elegant  amusement." 

**  You  are  right,  my  dear  girl.  If  all  women  were  to  become 
proficient  in  any  one  art,  they  might  become  something  more  than 
mere  men  hunters  from  their  cradles  upwards,"  replied  the  aunt. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Elise,  *'  we  should  then  meet  the  other  sex  upon 
their  own  ground,  and  women's  rights,  without  either  fuss  or 
absurd  agitation,  fall  as  naturally  to  them  as  apples  to  the  ground." 

"Well  said,  my  young  philosopher,"  replied  Mrs.  Deltry. 
"  Now,  suppose  while  there  is  yet  time,  we  have  another  lesson," 
and  they  both  proceeded  to  the  carving-room. 
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One  of  Mrs.  Deltry's  whims  in  early  life  had  been  to  leam  the 
art  of  wood-carring.  Like  every  other  wish  this  was  gratified  by 
her  kind  friends,  and  she  really  attained  a  tolerable  amount  of 
skill.  After  her  marriage  she  discontined  its  practice  until  the 
first  winter  of  Pevensey's  absence,  when  she  resumed  it  both  as  an 
amusement,  and  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  Elise.  The  novelty 
alone  first  pleased  the  young  girl,  but  already  skilful  in  the  use  of 
her  pencil,  the  pupil  soon  reached  the  proficiency  of  the  teacher. 
This  progress  so  pleased  her  aunt,  that  she  engaged  a  man  from 
London  to  give  her  niece  three  lessons  a-week. 

The  day  previous  to  the  conversation  about  Pevensey,  Elise  had 
finished  some  admirable  figures  in  oak  and  box  woods.  The  wood 
was  roughly  prepared  and  cut  into  rude  form,  leaving  the  artistic 
touches  for  the  fairy  fingers  of  Elise.  The  study  was  on  the 
ground  floor.  It  had  a  bow  window  that  looked  into  Elise' s  own 
little  flower-garden.  The  board  at  which  she  worked  was  placed 
in  a  recess  near  the  window,  and  now,  reader,  she  sits  there,  a 
group — the  Graces — on  the  board  nearly  finished,  Mrs.  Deltry  by  her 
side,  intently  watching.  At  intervals  Elise  raises  her  head  from 
her  work,  rests  it  upon  her  hand,  and  gazes  through  the  window 
upon  the  setting  sim,  as  if  for  an  idea,  a  grace,  or  an  expression  for 
the  figure.  Now  her  head  is  bent  over  the  group,  her  attention 
is  so  fixed  that  she  notices  not  the  darkening  of  the  window  by 
the  graceful  forms  of  two  young  men,  who  are  gazing  with  apparent 
astonishment  at  the  fair  workwoman.  One'  of  them  struck  by 
accident  the  frame  ;  her  attention  is  aroused,  and  she  exclaims, 
''  Good  Heavens — Pevensey.*'  The  next  minute  the  two  ladies 
are  in  the  hall.  Elise  throws  her  arms  around  her  cousin's  neck, 
but  a  deep  blush  sufiuses  her  face  as  she  for  the  first  time  noticed 
the  presence  of  a  stranger. 

"  Elise,"  said  Pevensey,  reproachfully,  ^exed  at  her  effort  to 
unfold  herself  from  his  embrace. 

"  You  forget,  my  dear  boy,  that  Elise  has  grown  into  woman- 
hood since  you  left  us,"  said  Mrs.  Deltry. 

"  True ;  pardon,  dear  Elise ;"  then  presenting  his  friend,  he  said, 
'*  permit  me,  my  dear  ladies,  to  present  Sir  Henry  de  Brae,  my 
fellow  pupil  and  companion  de  voyage  from  Bordeaux,  and  who 
will  be  glad  of  your  hospitality  for  a  few  days." 

"  Welcome,  a  thousand  welcomes,  Sir  Henry,"  said  Mrs.  Deltrj, 
warmly  shaking  the  baronet  by  the  hand. 

"  My  friend,  Pevensey,  must  have  taken  you  somewhat  by  sur- 
prise, madam.     I,  therefore,  scarce  dare  trespass ;"  was  the  reply. 

"It  matters  not,  Sir  Henry,  you  are  doubly  welcome,  although 
in  my  surprise  and  pleasure  at  this  most  unexpected  return,  I  have 
forgotten  to  inquire  the  cause  ?" 
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''  Oh,  sai&cieni  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof,  dear  mother. 
We  will  postpone  explanations  for  a  less  jovial  day;"  gaily  replied 
Fevensey,  and  accordingly  the  remainder  of  the  day  was  passed  in 
mutual  joy  at  the  reunion. 

Some  few  years  the  senior  of  Pevensey,  and  the  inheritor  of  an 
old  title  and  small  estate,  Sir  Henry  de  Brae  had  remained  at 
Bordeaux,  rather  for  the  improvement  of  his  delicate  health  than 
as  a  pupil ;  of  tall,  though  slender  figure,  elegant  gait,  easy  and 
winning  in  manner,  his  features  were  handsomly  moulded,  but 
somewhat  spoiled  by  an  habitual  curl  of  the  lip  that  gave  one  an 
idea  of  flouhle  entendre  to  all  he  said.  Having  chatted  during  the 
dinner  ifiost  fluently,  from  subject  to  subject,  but  without  exactly 
hitting  one  sufficiently  pleasing  to  his  particular  audience — for 
they  were  too  much  engaged  with  the  past,  present,  and  future, -to 
heed  his  light  talk— -he  had  almost  resigned  the  attempt  in  despair. 
However,  while  sipping  his  coflee,  he  ventured  to  ask  the  nature  of 
the  curious  employment  in  which  he  had  seen  Elise  so  earnestly 
engaged ;  and,  discovering  it  to  be  wood  carving,  he  asked,  with 
a  sarcastic  smile,  whether  it  had  become  the  fashion  for  ladies  to 
soil  their  fair  hands  with  mechanical  drudgery. 

"  The  truth  is.  Sir  Henry,"  said  Mrs.  Deltry,  "  that  the  common 
superficial  education  of  English  women  is  now  worn  too  threadbare, 
at  least  for  those  who  have  a  mental  appetite  for  stronger  food ; 
therefore,  having  exhausted  the  first,  my  niece  studied  wood-car- 
ving, first  as  a  novelty,  but  ever  since  with  enthusiasm." 

'*  A  young  lady  and  enthusiastic  in  such  a  pursuit !  Surely  you 
must  have  some  great  object  in  view,"  replied  Sir  Henry,  addres- 
sing Miss  Durrant. 

**  Precisely  so,  Sir  Henry.  No  less  a  one  than  to  prove  by 
example  the  possibility  of  woman's  helping  herself,  and  by  so  doing 
becoming  independent  df  the  empire  sex." 

*'  But  surely,  my  dear  coz,  you  have  no  idea  of  working  for  hire  ?" 
said  Pevensey,  laughing. 

"  Nay,  not  so,  Pevensey !  Yet  thousands  of  my  sisters  have  to 
work  for  their  daily  bread,  and  if  a  few  ladies  were  to  make 
work  fashionable,  the  price  of  woman's  labour  would  rise,  while 
those  of  the  middle  classes  would  benefit  more  by  imitating  the 
occupation  than  they  do  now  by  the  mere  imitation  of  the  luxuries 
and  follies  of  their  higher  graded  sisters." 

"  Bravo,  my  little  heroine !"  said  Pevensey,  ''  you  are  a  good 
girl,  although  a  little  too  enthusiastic  for  female  independence." 

"You  may  laugh,  Pevensey,"  she  replied,  smiling;  "but  if 
some  new  employments  could  be  found  for  women,  I  fancy  the 
laugh  would  be  with  us." 

Night  closed  and  the  ladies  left  for  their  chambers. 
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"  That  cousin  of  yours  is  a  charming  girl,  notwithstanding  her 
funny  crochet !"  said  Sir  Henry. 

'<  She  is  an  angel !''  replied  FcTensey. 

*<  Oh,  that's  how  the  wind  lies,  is  it  ?  Well,  I  do  not  wonder  at 
it.  I  congratulate  you,  my  boy,"  replied  Sir  Henry;  and  then  he 
added,  thoughtfully,  *'  Do  you  know  she  is  the  first  girl  I  cTer 
met  who  took  one's  compliments  so  coolly." 

"  Then  you  have  lived  long  enough  to  find  that  there  are  women 
too  healthy  in  mind  and  heart  to  digest  flattery." 

*'  Hum,  so  it  appears ;  although  it  is  the  first  case  I  erer  met. 
Must  take  some  lessons  in  the  new  school.  It  will  never  do  to  let 
the  petticoats  get  the  upper  hand.     Good  night,  my  boy." 

«( I  do  not  (alf  like  that  man,"  thought  Pevensey. 

*'  Money  no  doubt— piquant — ^veiy.  Must  have  that  girl;"  mat- 
tered the  other  as  he  left  the  room. 

Pevensey  soon  found  the  presence  of  Sir  Henry  to  be  hateful  to 
him ;  for,  although  he  never  appeared  more  than  polite  to  Elise, 
the  baronet  never  let  an  opportunity  pass  of  being  in  her  society ; 
therefore  it  was  with  no  small  degree  of  pleasure  he  heard  of  Sir 
Hemys  being  suddenly  summoned  home  within  a  week  of  hia 
arrival  at  Pevensey  Court.  The  visitor  had  not  long  left  the  house 
when  Pevensey,  finding  his  mother  alone,  requested  a  cheque  for 
a  hundred  pounds.  Now,  during  his  three  years'  absence,  Mrs. 
Deltry  had  liberally  supplied  her  son  with  money  ;  and  even  within 
the  last  two  months  she  had  sent  him  a  similar  sum,  consequently, 
with  surprise  at  the  request,  she  echoed,  '^  A  hundred  pounds, 
Pevensey !" 

"  One  hundred  pounds,  dear  mother." 

<*  For  what  purpose  ?" 

'*  To  pay  a  debt  I  owe  Sir  Henry." 
What  debt  is  this,  sir  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Beltry,  angrily. 
Pardon  me,  mother,  but  I  cannot  in  honour  tell  you  more  than 
that  the  money  must  be  paid.     De  Brae  is  not  rich  and  my  honour 
IB  at  stake." 

**  You  are  disobedient,  sir ;  however,  you  shall  have  the  money, 
but  mark  me,  not  another  cheque  until  I  know  the  meaning  of  this 
mystery.  Now,  no  more  of  this.  But  pray  has  this  any  relation  to 
your  sudden  return  home,  and  which,  you  may  remember,  you  have 
not  as  yet  accounted  for  ?" 

**  A  trifling  matter,  mother,  but  the  explanation  is  doubtless 
there,"  he  replied,  giving  her  a  letter  he  had  found  on  the  hall 
table,  and  which  he  knew  from  the  post-mark  to  be  from  Bor- 
deaux. It  informed  Mrs.  Deltry  that  her  son,  who  for  days 
together  was  wont  to  be  seized  with  fits  of  gloomy  de^Mmdency, 
had  been  insulted  by  one  of  his  fellow  pupils— «  challenge  had  been 
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sent  and  accepted,  Sir  Henry  de  Brae  bebg  Feyensey's  second ; 
and  that  Ids  adversary  being  left  for  dead  the  two  fled  to  England 
however,  that  they  might  now  return  with  impunity  as  the  wounded 
young  man  had  recovered.  Terrified  at  the  past  danger  of  her  son, 
Mrs.  Deltry  trembled  and  shed  tears  of  joy  as  she  embraced  him, 
calling  him  her  dear,  brave  boy,  and  congratulating  him  on  his 
safety  from  the  recovery  of  his  adversary. 

"  Safe !"  he  exclaimed.  *'  Ghreat  Qod  be  thanked,  I  feared- 
Heaven  knows  I  feared  more  blood  was  upon  my  head." 

*'  More  blood !  What  in  Heaven's  name  do  you  mean,  my  dear 
boy  ?    You  are  ill." 

"  I  am,  mother,  I  am,  at  times,  God  forgive  me,"  and  he  rested 
upon  a  couch.  Shortly  after  he  arose,  and  taking  his  mother's 
hand,  he  said,  **  Mother,  I  must  seek  action,  and  that,  too,  in  the 
army  ;  until  I  receive  my  commission  I  shall  know  no  rest." 

This  speech  was  a  sad  blow  to  Mrs.  Deltry,  and  she  trembled 
as  she  almost  imploringly  said,  "My  dear  Pevensey,  I  have  a 
request— a  prayer,  to  make.  Give  up  all  thoughts  of  the  army ; 
it  has  been  fatal  to  our  family.  Your  father— your  uncles  were  its 
victims,  you  are  the  only  one  of  your  name  left.  My  dear,  my  only 
boy,  you  must  not  go.  Seek  activity  in  more  useful  employment 
—-the  bar,  the  church — anything — anything  but  the  army.' 

**  Mother,  mother,  deeply  as  it  pains  me,  I  must  refuse  you. 
You  first  fostered  the  love  of  it  in  my  bosom-— I  have  longed  for 
years  for  the  time  of  joining.  The  time  has  now  arrived,  and  you 
refuse.    This  is,  indeed,  cruel.     It  must  not  be." 

With  surprise,  Mrs.  Deltry  listened  to  this  opposition  to  her 
wish.  A  direct  contradiction  was  to  her  a  fearful  antagonist 
aroused ;  and  with  a  flashing  eye,  yet  somewhat  tempered  with 
love,  she  said— 

"  Is  this  your  determination,  sir  ? " 
I'm  afraid  it  is,  dear  mother." 

Then,  Pevensey,  mine  is,  that  you  9hall  not,"  she  emphatically 
replied. 

**  Then,  mother,  I  wUW  replied  Pevensey,  choking  with  rage ; 
but  at  the  same  time  hastily  quitting  the  room,  as  if  to  prevent  its 
outburst. 

Elke  was  in  her  study  busily  engaged  upon  a  new  design,  when 
she  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Pevensey,  who,  with  the 
angry  spot  still  upon  his  •brow,  took  her  hand,  saying,  '*  Elise, 
dear  Elise,  you  have,  doubtless,  heard  this  determination  of  my 
mother  ?  " 

**  What  determination,  Pevensey  ?  "  inquired  Elise,  calmly. 

"  Do  not  be  so  provokingly  cool.  You  know  that  my  mother 
has  now  positively  refused  to  purchase  my  commission." 
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"  She  would  in  her  love,  persuade  you  to  a  lesa  dangerous  pro- 
fession, I  know  ;  and  to  her  persuasion  I  add  my  own  dear  cousin.*' 

*'  Persuade,  indeed,"  replied  he,  angrily.  "  I  tell  you,  Elise, 
she  says  I  shall  not  enter  the  army ;  and  I — " 

"  Will  what,  my  dear  Pevensey  ?  "    replied  Elise,  interrupting 
him,  with  the  hope  of  at  least  softening  the  dreaded  reply. 
Will  do  so,  Elise,"  was  the  curt  answer. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Pevensey,  then,  that  determination  alone 
proves  your  unfitness  for  a  profession  in  which  coolness  and  obe- 
dience are  the  chief  requisites,  and  to  that — ^you  will  not  be  angry 
with  me,  dear  Pevensey,  for  adding — that  I  fear  you  never  will 
acquire." 

*'  And  you,  too,  desert  me,  Elise  ?  "  he  bitterly  replied. 

••  The  very  advice  I  offer,  Pevensey,  is  a  proof  of  my — ^my — ^" 
and  her  voice  faltered  a  little,  as  she  said,  *'  very  great  regard  for 
you ;  a  proof  that,  instead  of  deserting  you,  I  cling  to  you  in  your 
great  difficulty." 

*'  Elise,  you  will  drive  me  mad  among  you ;  but  tell  me,"  and 
he  clasped  her  little  hand  in  both  of  his,  as  he  asked  the  question, 
'^  will  you  always  cling  to  me  through  life  ?  If  so,  I  know  not 
what  that  might  do." 

**  What  a  foolish  question,"  she  replied,  laughing ;  '*  through 
life,  I  hope,  will  be  a  long  time  yet ;  and  you  know  I  might  some 
day  have  a  husband,  and  he,  perhaps,  might  not  like  my  clinging 
so  long  a  period  to  another,  although  that  other  was  my  own  dear 
Cousin  Pevensey." 

*'  Elise,  Elise,  you  are  tantalising  me ;  you  know  I  have  loved  you 
even  from  my  very  childhood." 

*'  A  pretty  kind  of  love,  indeed,  when  you  can  talk  of  going 
away  to  be  shot  at." 

"  Well,  then,  dearest  Elise,  one  thing  ak>ne  will  make  me  com- 
promise— say  that  I  get  called  to  the  bar,  will  you  promise  then 
to  be  my  wife  ?     Upon  those  conditions  alone  can  I  relinquish  my 


commission." 
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No,  Pevensey ;  I  will  not,  I  dare  not,  make  any  such  promise. 
You  are  young,  as  well  as  myself— you  may  change;  you  are 
impulsive,  passionate,  and  a  little  fickle ;  you  might  regret  your 
shackles.  No,  Pevensey ;  I  love  you,  I  believe,  too  much  ever  to 
love  another  ;  but  more  than  that  I  cannot,  will  not,  promise." 

"  You  must,  you  will,  dear  girl,"  said  Pevensey,  interrupting 
her.     "  It  will  guide  me — save  me  from,  perhaps,  destruction." 

"  Talk  not  so  wildly,  dear  Pevensey.  Determine  at  once  upon 
the  bar ;  get '  called ; '  study  hard,  you  will  have  a  great  aim ; 
the  necessary  routine  of  study  and  application  will  discipline  your 
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mind,  form  your  habits,  and  then,"  she  added,  laughing,  **  I  might 
be  inclined  to  trust  my  happiness  to  your  care." 

''  Elise,  this  is  cruel  folly ;  my  mind  is  racked  with  uncertainty. 
I  can  bear  no  control,  no  discipline  like  this  you  propose.  I  have 
already  resolved  upon  one  thing  or  the  other.  Your  hand  the 
moment  I  am  '  called,'  or,  the  army.  If  you  deem  the  latter 
destruction,  save  me,  if  you  will.     Answer  me,  yes  or  no." 

*'  Save  you  now,  to  plunge  you  certainly  in  destruction  a  few 
years  hence ;  no,  Pevensey.  You  are  ungenerous,  and  since  you 
will  the  answer,  then  let  it  be  no." 

'*  You  mean  this,"  he  said,  sternly. 

••  I  do  ;  I  cannot  do  otherwise." 

"  Then  farewell,  all  of  you." 

"  Pevensey,  dear  Pevensey,"  she  cried,  but  it  was  too  late  ; 
her  wilful  cousin  had  left  the  house.  She  ran  into  her  aunt's 
room  and  implored  of  her  to  send  one  of  the  servants  to  recal  him. 

*'  No,  Elise;  let  the  disobedient  boy  go,  he  will  speedily  re- 
turn again." 

"  Aunt,  aunt,  do  not—" 

"  No  more  on  this  subject,  Elise,"  sternly  replied  Mrs.  Deltry, 
at  the  same  moment  leaving  the  room,  as  if  to  avoid  further  im- 
portunity. 

Poor  Elise  was  bewildered ;  all  her  new  formed  pleasures  of 
Pevensey's  return  home  were  crushed  by  the  events  of  that  day, 
the  gloom  of  night  closed  over  at  least  two  unhappy  hearts. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

GOING   FOB  A   SOLDIEB. 


Weeks  passed,  still  no  tidings  of  Pevensey.  Whatever  were 
Mrs.  Deltry's  thoughts,  she  gave  them  no  utterance ;  for  some  time 
not  even  alluding  to  her  son.  At  last,  however,  indignation  gave 
way  to  affection,  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes  she  broached  the  sub- 
ject to  Elise,  who  was  but  too  happy  to  join  in  such  a  conversation. 
Elise  vehemently  defended  her  cousin's  conduct,  and  to  her  sur- 
prise the  defence  was  readily  accepted  by  her  aunt,  who  merely 
gave  vent  to  her  curiosity  about  the  hundred  pounds.  "  For,"  she 
said,  half  soliloquizing,  half  to  Elise, ''  when  did  I  ever  refuse  even 
his  most  extravagant  demands  ?  No,  no ;  where  there  is  mystery  it 
covers  disgrace  or  dishonour  of  some  kind." 

*'  Mystery,"  replied  Elise,  with  surprise,  for  she  knew  nothing 
of  the  conversation  that  had  passed  between  mother  and  son 
respecting  the  money.     *'  Indeed,  aunt,  there  was  no  mystery  at  all 
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in  the  matter.     The  purpose  for  which  Peyensey  used  the  money 
was  a  noble  one,  although  perhaps  a  little  extrayagant." 

**  What  mean  you,  Elise  ;  the  mystery  is  even  greater  now  than 
before,  or  why  should  he  have  made  a  secret  to  me  of  that  which 
he  made  you  his  confidant  ?"  replied  Mrs.  Deltry. 

"  Once  more  you  are  mistaken,  dear  aunt.  I  did  not  even  hear 
it  from  Pevensey,  but  (rom  Sir  Henry,  who,  on  the  morning  he  left 
us,  laughingly,  nay,  as  I  thought,  jeeringly  told  me  the  tale  as  an 
instance  of  Pevensey's  romantic  folly ;  and  I  am  sure  when  you 
know  the  correct  story,  you  will  not  blame  but  applaud  the  act.  It 
appears  that  six  months  since,  on  some  madcap  expedition  on  the 
water,  Pevensey's  boat  was  overturned,  and  he  would  have  been 
drowned,  had  it  not  been  for  the  assistance  of  a  man  in  a  small  boat 
near  him,  who,  in  endeavouring  to  pull  him  into  his  little  vessel 
overturned  it  by  the  effort.  The  man  swam  ashore,  but  finding 
that  Pevensey  had  not  reached  the  land,  he  again  plunged  into  the 
water,  and  swimming  to  the  spot,  caught  hold  of  the  almost 
senseless  and  drowning  Pevensey,  and  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life 
succeeded  in  saving  him.  Pevensey's  saviour  proved  to  be  the 
keeper  of  an  hotel  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  own  residence ; 
and  after  this  occurrence,  from  feelings  of  gratitude,  he  soon  grew 
on  very  friendly  terms  with  him.  One  morning,  a  few  days  pre- 
vious to  his  departure  for  England,  when  the  hotel-keeper  sought  a 
private  interview  with  Pevensey,  and  explained  lo  him  that  bis 
affairs  being  in  a  deranged  state,  in  short  expecting  arrest  every 
moment,  in  addition  to  which  his  family  were  all  ill  of  fever,  in 
terror  of  being  taken  from  his  wife,  he  had  committed  a  terrible 
crime,  viz.,  that  of  forging  the  name  of  Sir  Henry  de  Brae,  with 
whose  handwriting  he  was  well  acquainted,  from  frequently  having 
that  gentleman's  cheques  pass  through  his  hands,  he  had  confessed 
all  to  Sir  Henry,  who  offered  the  alternative  of  immediate  repay- 
ment, or  the  fate  of  a  forger,  and  knowing  the  friendship  between 
the  two  gentlemen,  his  only  hope  rested  upon  Pevensey's  inter- 
ference. For  some  time,  however.  Sir  Henry  would  listen  to  no 
other  arrangement  than  immediate  payment,  but  at  length  con- 
sented to  forego  prosecution,  conditionally  that  his  friend  Pevenaey 
would  give  him  a  bond  for  the  sum  and  himself  keeping  possession 
of  the  proof  of  forgery  until  the  money  was  paid.  Sir  Henry  re- 
lated aU  this  to  me  as  a  good  joke  at  the  stupidity  and  foUy  of 
philanthropy,  but  Pevensey  has  kept  the  secret  for  the  preservation 
of  the  man's  reputation. 

**  My  noble  boy,  would  that  I  had  known  this  before !"  exclainoied 
Mrs.  Deltry. 

"  It  may  not  be  too  late  even  now,  dear  aunt.  If  an  effort  is  made 
we  shall  not  be  long  in  discovering  him." 
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"  There  are  two  soldiers  in  the  hall,  madam,  who  insist  upon 
seeing  you,"  said  a  servant,  entering  the  room. 

*'  Soldiers  !  what  can  this  mean?"  said  Mrs.  Deltry,  with  surprise. 

'*  Mean,  ma'am,''  said  a  cavalry  serjeant  entering  the  room,  and 
saluting  the  ladies,  '*  it  means,  ma'am,  hegging  your  pardon,  that 
we  have  traced  a  deserter  to  this  house,  and  that  I  helieve  him  to 
be  secreted  here,  with  a  hope,  I  suppose,  of  escaping  the  draught 
for  the  12th  which  sails  to-morrow  for  India." 

"  Do  you  think  my  house  a  harbour  for  men  sneaking  from  their 
duties  to  their  king  and  country  ?  No,  sir,  I  am  a  soldier's  wife, 
and  know  at  least  a  soldier's  duty,"  replied  Mrs.  Deltry,  in- 
dignantly. 

*'  Beg  pardon,  ma'am,  but  duty  you  know  is  duty,  and  we  have, 
as  I  said  before,  traced  him  here  in  these  yery  grounds." 

••  Got  Pevensey,  now,  serjeant,"  said  another  man,  entering  the 
room,  and  addressing  the  non-commissioned  officer. 

"  Pevensey,  my  God !  What  ?  say  the  name  again.  Serjeant, 
what  Pevensey  is  this?  I  must  see  him,"  said  Mrs.  Deltry, 
about  leaving  the  room. 

*'  Stay,  ma'am,  the  deserter's  name  is  Pevensey,  that's  all— but 
you  shall  see  him — smart  young  fellow,  too."  And  at  the  order 
of  the  serjeant,  the  deserter  was  brought  forward  into  the  room. 
To  the  dismay  of  both  ladies,  Pevensey,  in  a  stable  dress  and  hand- 
cuffed, was  marched  in  between  a  file  of  soldiers.  He  stood  as  if 
in  shame  at  his  plight,  his  head  almost  resting  upon  his  bosom. 

^*  My  God,  my  noble  boy,  is  it  you,  and  in  such  a  position  ?"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Deltry,  pushing  aside  the  astonished  soldiers. 

*'  Mothipr,  did  you  not  say  I  should  not  enter  the  anny,"  was  the 
calm  reply. 

Then,  as  if  a  sudden  thought  had  crossed  her,  Mrs.  Deltry  stood 
back  from  her  son,  and  drawing  herself  to  her  full  height,  in- 
dignantly said,  "  Boy,  you  have  eternally  disgraced  me ;  I  will  not 
—I  cannot  own  you  now." 

"  Disgrace  a  soldier's  wife  by  becoming  a  soldier  ?"  replied 
Pevensey. 

*'  No,  sir ;  by  becoming  a  deserter.  By  enlisting  you  merely 
forgot  your  position;  by  deserting  you  have  forgotten  and  dis- 
graced yourself  and  family." 

**  He  is  no  deserter,  aunt,"  said  Elise  ;  "  he  came  but  to  see  us 
before  he  left,  as  you  just  now  heard  the  serjeant  say  he  was  about 
doing  for  India,  and  this  is  the  reward  of  his  love." 

'*  You  are  right,  dear  cousin,  I  am  no  deserter.  I  enlisted  hastily 
without  knowing  that  the  main  body  of  my  regiment  was  in  India. 
I  asked  for  leave  of  absence  and  was  refused.  I  took  it,  and  here 
I  am.     These  men  will  vouch  for  what  I  say,"  replied  Pevensey. 
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'*  That  I  can  and  will,  my  man/'  replied  the  Serjeant. 

''  Then,  thank  Heaven,  my  boy,  my  noble  boy,  now  and  for 
eyer.  For  Heaven's  sake  remove  those  things,  seijeant,"  said  Mrs. 
Del  try,  pointing  to  the  handcuffs. 

*'  I  will,  ma'am,  but  he  must  return  with  us." 

**  I  know,  I  know ;  but  wait,  seijeant ;"  and  Mrs.  Deltry  hastily 
penned  a  note  to  the  officer  commanding  the  depot,  gave  it  to  the 
Serjeant  for  immediate  delivery,  and  the  party  left  the  house,  leaving 
both  the  mother  and  cousin  in  tears. 

The  note  to  the  commanding  officer  was  a  plain  statement  of  the 
case.  Mrs.  Deltry  immediately  despatched  another  to  the  military 
secretary,  a  cavalry  commission  was  negotiated  for,  the  purchase 
money  paid,  and  what  with  her  family  interest,  and  it  being  the 
heat  of  the  war,  within  a  week  afterwards  Pevensey  was  gazetted 
to  a  cornetcy.  He  obtained  a  month's  leave,  during  which  time 
he  endeavoured,  but  fruitlessly,  to  make  Elise  revoke  her  decision, 
and  then  sailed  for  India,  but  not  without  receiving  another  proof 
of  his  mother's  affection,  in  the  form  of  a  carte  blanche  to  draw 
upon  her  bankers  when  and  for  what  he  pleased. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

STUMBLING    UP   THE   LADDER. 


The  first  six  months  of  Pevensey's  absence  was  a  gloomy  period  to 
the  ladies  at  JPevensey  Court,  notwithstanding  their  devotion  to 
their  wood  carving  scheme.  In  the  art,  however,  Elise  had  so 
well  succeeded  that  many  of  the  young  women  in  the  n^hbouring 
town  had  joined  the  school  of  which  she  was  the  chief  patronesa, 
the  greater  part  of  the  expense  of  its  establishing  being,  indeed, 
paid  by  aunt  and  niece.  The  succeeding  six  months,  although 
passed  with  anxiety,  brought  its  own  pleasures  and  delights  in  the 
shape  of  various  gazettes  in  which-Pevensey's  gallantry  and  conduct 
were  especially  commended  by  his  commanding  officer.  He  had  now 
rapidly,  although  meritoriously,  passed  up  the  list  of  comets,  and 
stood  next  in  rank  for  the  first  lieutenancy.  The  gazettes  vouched 
for  his  conduct,  and  the  drafts  upon  his  mother's  bankers  did 
for  his  generosity,  the  amount  during  the  first  twelve  months  of  hb 
military  career  by  far  exceeding  Mrs.  Deltry's  expectations.  Bat 
of  this  she  thought  but  little,  promotion  would  soon  arrive,  and 
with  it  additional  pay. 

Sir  Henry  de  Brae  paid  many  visits  to  Pevensey  Court  during 
the  twelve  months,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  Mrs.  Deltry,  who 
liked  his  company,  but  much  to  the  chagrin  of  Elise,  who  now 
more  than  imagined  his  pretensions  to  her.     However,  not  wishing 
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to  vex  her  aunt,  she  kept  to' herself  those  many  little,  easily- trans- 
lateahle  attentions  of  Sir  Henry,  and  as  they  were  never  attempted 
but  in  Mrs.  Deltry*s  absence,  that  good  lady  had  no  cause  for 
suspicion,  although  she  must  have  judged  it  impossible  for  any 
young  man  to  be  much  in  her  niece's  society  without  admiring,  nay, 
perhaps  loving  her,  yet  her  unsuspicious  natiire  would  not  allow 
the  belief  that  Sir  Henry  would  coolly  steal  the  affections  of  her 
darling  son's  all  but  affianced  bride.  So,  for  a  time,  matters  pro- 
ceeded. Elise  had  received  a  letter  from  Pevensey,  containing  the 
best  of  intelligence,  namely,  that  in  consequence  of  the  dangerous 
illness  of  the  officer  next  in  rank  to  himself,  he  expected,  on  the 
very  day  following,  to  receive  the  rank  of  lieutenant  without  pur- 
chase. Elated  with  this  news,  and  glorying  in  her  cousin's  fortune, 
Elise  had  kept  the  letter  continually  by  her  side. 

A  few  days  after  the  receipt  of  this  epistle,  the  ladies  received  a 
visit  from  Sir  Henry;  the  proud  mother  imparted  to  her  son's 
friend  the  intelligence  of  his  promotion,  and  was  coolly  congratu- 
lated in  reply.  Elise  had  noticed  the  coolness  with  which  he  had 
received  the  information,  and,  upon  her  aunt  being  suddenly  sum- 
moned from  the  room,  she  said,  '^  one  would  fancy.  Sir  Henry,  that 
you  received  but  little  pleasure  at  the  news  of  Pevensey's  good 
fortune." 

"  In  truth,  Miss  Durrant,  I  was  selfish  enough  to  be  too  much 
engaged  in  meditating  upon  my  own  fortimes  at  that  particular  mo- 
ment to  give  much  attention  to  those  of  my  friend,  Pevensey,  but 
pardon  me,  I  believe  I  really  wish  him  well,  although  I  fear  for 
his  success." 

'*  Fear  for  his  success,  Sir  Henry  !  why,  has  he  not  already  made 
rapid  and  deserved  progress  in  his  profession  ?  Has  he  any  enemy, 
think  you  ?  "  said  Elise,  emphasising  the  last  sentence. 

"  None — at  least  that  I  am  aware— *my  dear  Miss  Durrant,  ex- 
cept, indeed,  himself." 

"  Pooh,  pooh.  Sir  Henry ;  I  really  shall  believe  you  jealous  of  his 
success,"  replied  Elise,  laughing. 

What  if  I  admit  the  charge,  my  dear  lady." 
Why,  that  you  had  better  rid  yourself  of  the  feeling  as  un- 
worthy of  you,  and  endeavour  to  emulate  him  by  exchanging  from 
the  Guards  into  the  Line  at  once." 

^*  My  dear  Miss  Durrant — Elise,  you  mistake  me,"  exclaimed  the 
baronet,  abruptly  drawing  his  chair  near,  and  taking  her  hand. 

But  withdrawing  it  quickly,  as  if  it  had  been  bitten  by  a  snake, 
she  replied,  "  No,  Sir  Henry,  it  is  you  that  mistake  me ;  and  now, 
once  more,  let  me  request  that  you  will  never  repeat  this  undue 
familiarity." 

"  I  care  not  for  glory  gained  by  bloodshed,  Miss  Durrant,"  he 
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replied,  adding,  **  but  I  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  glory  of  gaixung 
your  loye,  neither  can  I  ayoid  being  jealous  of  any  man,  be  be  who 
he  may,  in  whom  you  take  so  deep  an  interest." 

"  Do  you  know,  Sis  Henry,  that  you  are  now  speaking  of  my 
cousin,  almost  my  only  relative,  of  the  companion  of  my  childhood, 
nay  even  my — '* 

*'  Future  husband,  you  would  perhaps  add,  Miss  Durrant ;  bat  it 
is  not  so,  it  never  can  be,  he  is  unworthy  of  you." 

**  Sir  Henry,  this  is  insolence,  presumption.  You,  his  friend,  to 
malign  him  beneath  the  roof  of  his  own  house.  This  is  indeed, 
cowardice,  sir ;  were  he  present,  you  dared  not  talk  thus." 

"  True,  Miss  Durrant ;  I  am  his  friend,  and  wish  to  save  you, 
and  him  also,  perhaps,  from— «" 

**  From  what,  sir,"  interrupted  Elise. 

"  Himself,  his  gpreatest  enemy,"  replied  the  baronet ;  and  then 
taking  her  hand,  he  continued,  "  Now,  listen,  Elise.  You  most," 
he  added,  as  she  endeavoured  to  leave  the  spot,  **  by  Heaven  you 
must,  let  your  decision  be  what  it  may.  I  have  loved  you,  and  that, 
too,  madly,  from  the  moment  I  saw  you,  and — ^" 

"  And  what,  sir  ?  "  scornfully  replied  Elise,  who  had  now  risen 
from  her  chair,  half  choking  with  suppressed  indignation. 

"  And  pray  for  the  faintest  hope  of  a  return,"  replied  the  baro- 
net, in  a  softer  tone. 

*'  Then  first  learn  the  manners  of  a  gentleman,  sir,"  she  replied; 
and,  walking  towards  the  door,  she  added,  "  I  now  leave  you.  Sir 
Henry,  to  your  better  reflection." 

"  Nay,  remain,  Miss  Durrant,  at  least  until  you  have  heard  the 
latest  intelligence  of  your  unworthy  cousin." 

The  name  of  Pevensey,  and  the  emphasis  with  wlSch  he  dwelt 
upon  the  adjective,  arrested  Elise,  and  she  repUed,  *'  Well»  air, 
proceed." 

*'  This  morning  I  received  a  letter  from  a  friend  in  the  same 
regiment,  who  informs  me  that  although  six  days  before  he  stood 
upon  the  brink  of  promotion,  in  consequence  of  a  dastardly  quarrel 
with—" 

*'  Stop,  sir,"  said  Elise  passionately ;  '^  stop,  you  lie.  Sir  Henry. 
Pevensey  could  do  nothing  dastardly." 

'*  Though  rare  most  certainly  from  the  lips  of  a  lady,  your  sex 
claims  the  privilege  of  the  use  of  the  tongue — ^albeit  the  vulgar  one; 
but  I  will  alter  the  word,  Miss  Durrant,  to  suit  your  ears.  Pevensey 
Deltry,  on  the  very  morning  on  which  he  would  otherwise  have 
obtained  his  promotion-— mark  me,  that  very  morning— was  goilty 
of  unofficerlike  and  ungentlemanly  conduct,  for  which  he  was 
brought  to  a  court  martial ;  the  result  will,  in  all  probability,  be  his 
being  cashiered.  ^ 
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"  Qreat  God !  can  ibis  be  true  ?  I  never  so  longed  a  falsehood 
as  now ;  "  and  she  hastily  quitted  the  room. 

"  Ska  wiU  be  flBoe  yrt»"  muttered  the  baronet  through  his  teeth, 
and  not  being  desirous  of  an  interriew  wiA  Mrs.  Deltry,  he  left 
the  house. 

Although  well  nigh  distracted  with  the  news — ^for  she  had  fidth 
in  that  at  least— Elise  was  not  one  of  those  persons  who  seek  to 
relieye  themselves  from  a  sudden  flooding  of  misfortune  by  hastily 
directing  its  course  over  her  first  met  friend.  Somewhat  recovered 
from  the  first  effects  of  her  grief,  she  pondered  upon  its  probable 
effect  upon  Mrs.  Deltry-H9he  trembled  for  both  mother  and  son. 
Could  it  be  possible  that  so  gallant  an  officer  had  committed  him- 
self disgracefully  ?  If  so  she  well  knew  his  own  mother's  proud 
heart  would  spurn  him.  Ruin  would  be  but  trivial  compared  with 
disgrace  in  her  aunt's  estimation ;  but  what  then  could  she  do  i 
She  would  await  the  arrival  of  another  mail.  Pevensey  would,  in 
all  probability,  tell  to  her  that  which  he  dared  not  to  his  mother.  - 
After  all  it  might  be  untrue.  She  resolved  to  wait,  and  with  a 
sorry  attempt  at  quietude  of  mind  and  unruffled  features  she  joined 
her  aunt  in  the  dining-room,  when,  to  her  astonishment,  she  found 
her  aunt  perusing  some  documents,  with  tears  coursing  down  her 
face.  No  sooner  did  she  perceive  her  niece  than  she  said,  *'  Elise, 
dear  EHse,  my  boy  is  ruined<— ruined  for  ever,  and  upon  the  brink 
of  promotion." 

**  Ruined !  nay ;  I  trust  the  result  of  this  better  than  we  antici- 
pate," replied  Mise,  wondering  who  this  stranger  could  be  who 
had  simultaneously  informed  Mrs.  Deltry  of  Pevense3r'8  mishap. 

Fortunatejy,  however,  for  Elise's  secret,  her  aunt  had  not  noticed 
her  words,  and  she  replied,  "  Elise,  the  house  with  whom  the  bulk 
of  my  fortune  was  entrusted  has  failed." 

"  Great  Heaven !  what  an  accumtdation  of  misery,"  exclaimed 
Elise." 

''  Accumulation,  indeed !  Poor  boy,  I  shall  now  be  unable  to 
purchase  him  his  company,  and  after  he  has  so  gallantly  earned 
his  first  step." 

And  so,  thought  Elise,  she  does  not  know  the  worst  yet.  How 
bitter  is  the  misery  in  store  for  her.  How  will  she  bear  to  hear  of 
the  loss  of  that  very  first  step,  upon  which  she  was  but  now  de- 
ploring her  inability  to  build  the  next  and  greater  ?  Even  now  she 
was  soothing  her  loss  of  fortune  with  joy  at  her  son's  promotion. 

However,  ill  news  travels  fast,  and  the  next  post  brought  Elise 
the  expected  letter,  and  her  heart  leaped  for  joy  on  finding  that, 
after  all,  Pevensey's  prospects  really  were  not  so  bad  as  she  ex- 
pected. The  officers  of  his  regiment  were,  for  the  most  part,  young, 
gallant,  and  gay.    Pevensey  possessed  both  the  first-named  quali- 
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ties ;  but  when  not  on  active  duty  he  was  gloomy  and  irascible. 
The  morning  of  the  day  on  which  the  officer  died,  by  which 
Pevensey  would  have  obtained  his  promotion,  some  of  his  brother 
officers  h^d  been  joking  and  bantering  him ;  out  of  this  arose  high 
words,  and  in  a  moment  of  uncontrollable  passion,  Perensey  struck 
one  of  them.  A  duel  followed,  although  without  any  ill  conse- 
quences. The  result,  Pevensey  was  tried  for  unbecoming  conduct 
as  an  officer ;  he  was  acquitted,  but  advised  to  exchange  into  another 
regiment,  consequently  being  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of 
comets.  The  day  after  his  exchange  the  lieutenant  died,  and 
Pevensey  lost  a  valuable  promotion  on  the  brink  of  getting  it. 

Deeply  as  his  mother  felt  chagrined  at  this,  she  saw  nought  but 
high  spirit  in  the  act  and  pitied  her  unfortunate  son,  and  so  months 
passed  onwards.  Twelve  more  and  Pevensey  had,  by  the  fortune 
of  war,  regained  his  original  seniority.  Unwilling  to  cast  a  gloom 
upon  his  prospects,  Mrs.  Deltry  had  kept  from  her  son  the  loss  of 
her  property ;  nay  more,  she  managed,  by  dint  of  great  management, 
and  the  sale  of  some  house  property,  to  raise  a  sum  sufficieat  for 
the  purchasing  his  next  step. 

The  news  from  the  seat  of  war  became  more  cheering,  almost 
every  other  letter  telling  of  his  rapid  progress  up  the  list  of  lieu- 
tenants. A  great  battle  was  fought,  vacancies  occurred,  and  Pevensey 
was  promoted  to  a  troop.  And  now  Mrs.  Deltry^s  heart  was 
filled  with  joy  and  had  a  return  of  her  old  penchant  for  mili- 
tary glory  and  rank.  His  next  step  would  be  more  difficult  of 
obtaining  without  purchase,  therefore,  by  purchase  she  determined 
it  should  be.  Her  brave  son  had  earned  and  should  have  it.  But,  lo, 
the  means  were  wanting.  She  had  already  made  great  sacrifices,  and 
now  but  little  was  left  besides  the  mansion  of  Pevensey  Court ;  but 
the  idea  of  her  son's  advancement  had  become  a  fixed  one,  and 
a  fixed  idea  was  with  her  but  a  passion  to  be  gratified. 

Her  first  step  was  to  mortgage  her  house,  then  Elise,  who 
had  determined  upon  aiding  her  cousin,  offered  a  portion  of  her 
own  small  fortune.  This  her  aunt  at  first  refused,  but  this  re- 
solution soon  gave  way  before  her  new  passion ;  it  was  accepted. 
Still  a  large  sum  was  required  and  to  gain  that  the  two  ladies 
planned  an  heroic  scheme  ;  the  greatest  of  all  heroism — self  denial. 
Every  superfluous  expense  was  curtailed,  a  small  cottage  was  taken 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  they  commenced  in  real  earnest  the  art 
and  practise  of  wood  carving ;  they  entertained  the  romantic  idea 
of  making  it  the  means  of  adding  to  their  pecuniary  store.  Their 
old  servant,  Mary,  was  retained  and  made  a  confidant.  Now, 
fortunately  for  their  scheme,  Mary  had  a  relation  in  London  who 
was*  in  business  as  a  miscellaneous  agent  for  the  fine  arts,  and 
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to  him  was  transmitted  group  after  group,  figure  after  figure,  as 
it  left  the  hands  of  the  ladies,  and  all  met  with  ready  purchasers. 

Time  still  passes  onward,  the  news  from  India  is  yet  more 
cheering ;  Pevensey  has  obtained  an  important  command,  though 
no  higher  rank ;  what,  think  the  workers,  if  after  all  he  should 
obtain  this  next  all-desired  promotion  without  purchase  ;  the  idea 
is  glorious,  they  toil  yet  harder,  for  the  money  will  buy  him  higher 
up  yet,  at  least  to  the  highest  rank  a  man  may  directly  buy  himself 
in  the  army. 

{To  be  Continued,) 


THE     MAIDEN     OF     RADSTOCK     VALE  : 

A    LEGEND    OF    INCONSTANCY. 

BY    ALFRRD    W.    COLE. 

A  CHABMiNO  young  damsel  was  Eleanor  Dale, 
The  poor  simple  maiden  who  dwelt  in  the  vale 
Which  the  Castle  of  Radstock,  perched  up  on  a  mound. 
Looked  over  and  guarded  for  miles  and  miles  round. 

For  Nelly  had  beauty  :  she'd  laughing  blue  eyes — 

Dark,  deep*coloured  blue,  and  of  extra  large  size. 

And  glossy  brown  hair  which,  in  natural  tresses. 

As  it  fell  on  her  neck,  seemed  to  give  it  caresses. 

(This  sentiment  isn't  my  own— -it  is  due 

To  some  poet  deceased— I  don't  recollect  who 

He  is,  but  I  tender  my  plain  I.  O.  U. 

For  whatever  the  sentiment's  worth.)     A  small  nose, 

A  small  mouth,  and  her  teeth  in  two  regular  rows. 

And  so  white  that  their  purity  rivalled  the  snows 

Of  Mont  Blanc  (which  by  this  time  all  London  has  gone  to). 

And  you'd  swear  that  she  must  have  used  Rowland's  Odonto. 

Her  elegant  figure,  her  delicate  hand. 
Her  sweet  little  foot— all  such  praises  command. 
That  if  I  don't  stop  I  shall  fill  all  my  space 
With  rapturous  odes  to  her  beauty  and  grace  ; 
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Besides  the  sad  risk  lest  such  oyer  precision 

Make  some  people  come  to  another  decision. 

And  doubt  whether  Eleanor  Dale  was  so  fair 

As  the  author  proclaims  and  the  chronicles  swear. 

So  I'll  leave  these  rough  outlines— they  should  have  been  fainter-— 

To  be  filled  up  by  Fancy-— infallible  painter ! 

And  a  kind  little  heart,  too,  did  Nelly  possess  : 
There  wasn't  a  neighbour  in  want  or  distress 
That  hadn't  good  cause  pretty  Nelly  to  bless. 
Yet  Nelly  was  poor— poor  as  any  poor  neighbour 
For  whom  Nelly's  delicate  fingers  would  labour : 
But  then  she  had  sympathy— poverty's  gift 
To  the  poor — and  whenever  the  heart  wants  a  lift, 
'Tis  sympathy  gives  it,  while  pity  and  bread 
(Meagre  anodynes  both  to  the  heart  that  has  bled) 
Are  all  that  the  wealthy  can  offer  instead. 

Lovers  by  dozens  came  courting  sweet  Nell- 
Handsome  young  lovers,  and  old  ones  as  well ; 
Lovers  with  riches,  and  titles,  and  lands. 
And  lovers  who  lived  by  the  toil  of  their  hands  ; 
Nobles  and  warriors — ^men  of  high  grade  ; 
Peasants  and  labourers — ^men  of  the  spade ; 
Lovers  who  pedigrees  old  as  their  land  had. 
And  lovers  who  hadn't  an  acre  or  grand*dad. 

Yet  none  could  prevail 

On  the  fair  Nelly  Dale 
To  lend  a  kind  ear  to  their  amorous  tale  ; 

What  arts  they  might  try. 

She  was  deaf  to  each  sigh. 
And  provokingly  smiled  when  they  swore  they  should  die. 

Till  at  length  one  by  one 

The  whole  bevy  begun 
To  consider  this  courting  of  Nelly  no  fun, 

And,  like  schoolboys  disgrac'd. 

They  retreated  in  haste. 
Declaring  the  girl  had  a  "  shocking  bad  taste.' ^ 

A  decision  most  easy  of  all  of  digestion. 
Which  I  recommend  gentlemen  popping  the  question 
By  all  means  to  come  to,  instead  of  repining. 
In  case  of  the  lady  their  offer  declining. 
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Bat,  nevertheless,  Nelly  Dale  wasn't  fated 

To  live  an  old  maid  and  to  perish  unmated. 

For  Cupid  had  ready  in  pickle  a  dart 

Safe  to  pierce  through  and  through  Nelly's  tough  little  heart. 

On  moonlight  nights  would  Nelly  roam 

Through  Radstock  Vale  far  off  from  home, 

Though  whence  this  taste  for  nightly  strolls 

Puzzled  her  honest  neighbours'  souls. 

The  truth  is,  though  it  wasn't  known, 

That  Nelly  didn't  walk  alone. 

It  chanced,  on  these  same  moonlight  nights, 

In  which  we  know  Love  so  delights, 

A  certain  gallant  youth  would  glide 

At  one  fixed  spot  to  Nelly's  side ; 

And  then  they — yes,  and  then  ;  well,  well, 

I  don't  see  why  I'm  bound  to  tell  ' 

Of  all  they  said,  or  did,  or  thought, 

Or  felt — in  fact  I  think  I  ought 

To  hold  my  tongue  in  such  a  case. 

And  let  my  readers,  at  this  place. 

Supply  from  their  imaginations 

The  scenes  of  evening  assignations 

Where  lovers  talk  in  wild  ecstatics. 

Defying  sense<-*and  the  rheumatics. 

And  Edgar  De  Vere  was  a  gay,  gallant  youth, 

High-bom  and  well-bred,  and  accomplished ;  in  truth. 

In  birth,  in  position,  in  bearing,  in  form. 

Just  fitted  to  win,  or  to  carry  by  storm 

(For  the  fellow  by  nature  was  form'd  energetical) 

The  heart  of  a  maiden  whose  tastes  were  poetical. 

But  Edgar  de  Yere  had  a  haughty  old  sire, 

Who*d  have  almost  been  thrown  into  fits  by  his  ire. 

Had  he  thought  that  his  son  firom  his  station  could  fall 

To  marry  a  maiden  with  no  blood  at  all — 

For,  of  course,  the  red  liquid  that  peasant  veins  hold 

Is  no  more  real  blood  than  electrotype's  gold. 

And  this  Baron  de  Vere, 
So  proud  and  austere, 
Inspired  in  his  son  a  due  measure  of  fear 
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That,  with  instant  eeverity, 
In  case  of  demerit  he 
Should  certainly  find  himself  cast  oE-'^deshMie. 

And  so  the  love  prospects  of  Edgar  and  Nelly, 
Wern't  as  smooth  as  a  lake,  or  as  clear  as  a  jelly  ; 

In  fact,  though  the  present 

Was  mightily  pleasant, 
To  the  masculine  noble  and  feminine  peasant. 

Who,  bound  it  love's  chains. 

Forget  all  their  pains, 
And  the  different  order  of  blood  in  their  veins ; 

Yet  the  future  looked  queer, 

And  I  very  much  fear, 
They'd  no  notion  at  all  of  the  course  they  should  steer. 


Radstock  Castle's  a  glorious  pile. 

For  the  home  of  a  warrior  meet. 
And  rich  and  fertile  the  lands  that  smile 

In  beauty  at  its  feet. 

Massive  and  high  its  ramparts  rise 

And  grim  and  grey  its  keep, 
And  night  and  day  its  banner  flies 

And  never  its  sentries  sleep. 

Deep  and  broad  the  waters  flow 

Around  its  rock-built  walls, 
The  Saints  befriend  the  luckless  foe 

That  into  their  vortex  falls. 

And  a  mighty  hero  is  Radstock's  lord. 

Sir  Philip  of  Radstock  hight. 
No  legends  or  minstrels'  lays  record 

A  haughtier,  braver,  knight. 

He  hath  fought  in  distant  Paynim  land 
For  the  Church  and  the  Holy  Cross, 

He  hath  slain  more  foes  with  his  own  right  hand 
Than  all  the  foemen's  loss. 

His  name  is  spoken  with  fear  and  awe 

And  a  touch  of  admiration, 
For  a  braver  scoundrel  the  world  ne'er  saw 

In  the  knight  of  a  Christian  nation. 
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For  myself — though  it  soands  to  some  ears  like  profanity, 
To  plead  against  heroes  the  cause  of  humanity — 
I  must  say  /think  when  he  fought  with  the  Paynim, 
'Twas  a  very  great  pity  the  Turks  hadn't  slain  him, 
Together  with  most  of  his  fellow  invaders— 
Those  highly  poetical  cut-throats^Crusaders. 

•■J 

Sir  Philip  of  Radstock,  chevalier  sans  peur, 

But  not  sans  reproche^  unless  chronicles  err, 

Was  a  big,  burly  fellow,  with  muscles  and  sinews. 

Well  fitted  to  carry  the  weapons  then  in  use  ; 

A  beard  like  a  goat's,  but  much  rougher  and  thicker, 

A  nose  that  told  stories  of  hogsheads  of  liquor ; 

An  eye  like  a  fish's,  a  mouth  whose  dimensions 

Would  serve  a  hyena  of  modest  pretensions. 

A  hand — ^no,  it  wasn't  a  hand,  but  a  fist— 

A  great,  coarse,  red  thing,  that  you  couldn't  resist 

A  regret,  as  you  saw  it,  it  hadn't  been  made 

For  some  worthy  pursuing  the  rat- catching  trade. 

In  short,  in  our  days  such  a  ponderous  large  man 

As  would  make  a  good  blacksmith  or  capital  bargeman. 

Yet  such  was  the  matter,  and  such  was  the  mould, 

Of  those  wonderful  fellows,  the  barons  of  old — 

The  frame  of  a  giant,  the  strength  of  an  ox, 

A  skull  that  could  carry  no  end  of  hard  knocks. 

And  a  skin  of  such  thickness  you  almost  might  term  it  a 

Hide,  and  the  heroes  themselves  '*  pachydermata." 

Sir  Philip  of  Radstock  rode  one  day 
By  the  spot  where  the  cottage  of  Nelly  lay  ; 
And  the  day  that  Sir  Philip  of  Radstock  rode 
His  look  was  as  black  as  the  steed  he  bestrode. 
For  he'd  heard  that  day  that  the  Baron  de  Vere 
Had  spoke  of  his  deeds  with  a  saucy  sneer 
To  one  of  the  barons  living  near, 
And  this  highly  unpleasant  piece  of  news 
Had  given  Sir  Philip  a  "  fit  of  the  blues." 
He  had  chafed  and  sworn  in  a  knightly  fashion, 
And  roared  and  cursed  in  an  awful  passion  ; 
He  had  vowed  that  he'd  have  the  baron's  life. 
He'd  hang  his  son,  and  he'd  slay  his  wife  ; 
He'd  pillage  his  lands,  and  his  castle  wall 
Before  his  invincible  arm  should  fall ; 
He'd  seize  his  treasure,  he'd  burn  his  stacks, 
He'd  fell  his  timbers  with  hostile  axe  \ 
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He'd  wipe  clean  oat  of  the  rolb  of  fame 

All  trace  of  his  enemy's  hated  name. 

In  short*  the  baron's  annihilation 

Was  Sir  Philip's  mild  determination. 

For  there's  nothing  on  earth  so  like  insanity 

As  the  impotent  anger  of  wounded  vanity. 

Beside  Sir  Philip  rode  a  squire, 

A  little  alarmed  at  his  master's  ire, 

For  no  one  felt  his  neck  quite  safe 

Whenever  he  saw  Sir  Philip  chafe. 

(And  in  those  same  happy,  good  old  times. 

When  killing  was  out  of  the  list  of  crimes, 

A  knight  in  a  passion  would  forfeit  no  credit  if 

He  hang'd  up  a  henchman  by  way  of  a  sedative.) 

And  behind  Sir  Philip,  not  far  away, 

His  body-guard  followed  in  close  array — 

A  set  of  decidedly  ill-looking  rogues 

In  bonnets  of  steel  and  in  steel-plated  brogues. 

Of  each  vice  in  creation  a  perfect  miscellany, 

Ready  for  every  conceivable  felony. 

In  moody  silence  rode  the  knight, 

With  seldom  a  glance  to  the  left  or  right ; 

But  whenever  he  turned  his  ugly  face 

It  seemed  that  a  **  gloom  pervaded  space*-" 

As  Byron  says  in  that  naughty  *'  Vision" 

Describing  Beelzebub's  apparition. 

At  length  his  leaden,  fishy  eyes 
Assume  a  look  of  real  surprise, 
For  close  to  where  Nelly's  cottage  lies, 
Fair  Nelly  herself  Sir  Philip  spies. 

"  Holloa !"  quoth  he, 
"  What's  that  I  see  ? 
By  the  Holy  Mass, 
As  fair  a  lass 
As  ever  hath  crossed  my  sight ; 
Stay,  stay— draw  near — 
You've  nothing  to  fear, 
Pretty  maid)  from  a  Red-cross  knight." 

And  yet,  as  he  said  it,  poor  Nell  felt  suspicious, 

For  his  eye  leered  so  vilely,  his  mouth  look'd  so  vicious. 
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And  80  bad  was  his  name, 

That  no  maid  of  good  fame, 
Would  have  willingly  been  for  a  single  hour 
Consigned  to  Sir  Philip  of  Radstock's  power. 

**  What's  your  name,  little  beauty  ?— -there,  don't  look  so  pale. 
What's  your  name  ?"     Nelly  answered,  "  It's  Eleanor  Dale." 

Here  one  of  the  steeUcapp'd  rogues  drew  near, 
And  whisper'd  some  words  in  the  squire's  ear  ; 
Whereat  the  latter  exclaimed  **  So,  so  ! 
•        Then  wont  this  turn  out  a  pretty  go  ?" 

And  then  he  drew  up  to  Sir  Philip's  side 

And  whispered  to  Asm,  and  Sir  Philip  cried, 

'*  The  mistress  of  Edgar  de  Vere,  d'ye  say  ? 

Then  by  all  the  saints,  oppose  who  may, 

She's  mine  from  this  moment— for  good  or  forevil, 

I'll  hold  her  'gainst  all  the  De  Vere's— or  the  Devil." 

So  deaf  to  entreaties,  and  blind  to  her  tears, 
Not  caring  a  rap  for  her  maidenly  fears. 
The  wicked  knight  seized  her,  and  off  with  a  bound, 
Gallop'd  the  black  charger  over  the  ground 
With  the  knight  and  his  victim,  and  long  ere  sun 
His  race  with  old  Saturn  that  evening  had  done. 
As  safe  as  a  Chubb*s  or  a  Bramah's  prize  padlock, 
Was  Eleanor  Dale  in  the  Castle  of  Radstock. 

The  night  is  cold — ^pile  up  the  logs 
Across  the  hearthstone's  brazen  dogs ; 
Close  well  the  casement  and  the  door 
And  spread  fresh  rushes  on  the  floor. 
Fill  up  the  flagon  with  good  wine. 
The  choicest  of  the  Rhenish  vine. 
Draw  to  the  fire  the  ample  board 
With  ev'ry  luxury  well  stor'd. 
And  place  yon  cozy  sofa  near 
Within  the  reach  of  such  good  cheer. 

'Tis  done  ;  and  on  the  seat  recline 
Two  forms,  and  each  one's  arms  entwine 
The  other's  neck— and  each  one's  eyes 
Gaze  on  the  other's  sans  disguise. 
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And,  gazing,  tell  so  deep  a  tale 
Of  passion  as  poor  words  would  fail 
To  paint — ^and  p'raps  it's  quite  as  well 
That  eyes  alone  such  tales  should  tell. 

It's  really  too  shocking  !  I  almost  begin 

To  wish  from  my  soul  that  we  hadn't  peep'd  in. 

To  think  after  all  the  sweet  tows  she  has  sworn, 

By  ail  saints  and  saintesses  that  ever  were  born, 

No  other  to  love,  no  allegiance  to  own 

Save  only  to  Edgar — dear  Edgar  alone^ 

That  the  sad  little  minx  all  her  oaths  hath  forgotten. 

And  proved  all  her  sweet  protestations  as  rotten 

As  touchwood — ^her  moon-witnessed  vows  all  as  vain. 

As  worthless  as  five-per-cent.  coupons  of  Spain. 

And  now  that  the  great  ugly  brute  by  her  side 

Claims  lawfully  Eleanor  Dale  as  his  bride. 

So  young  and  so  loving,  so  false  and  so  frail 

So  true  and  so  perjured  was  Eleanor  Dale  ! 

Oh,  Cupid !  if  all  the  sad  tales  that  are  told 
Of  all  other  divinities  dwelling  of  old 
On  the  far-famed  Olympus,  were  all  of  them  true 
One  tyihe  of  the  mischief  committed  by  yott. 
In  spite  of  the  world's  most  absurd  partiality 
In  blinding  its  eyes  to  your  sad  immorality. 
Would  outweigh  them  all  in  essential  rascality. 


A  pUgrim  waits 

At  the  castle  gates. 
And  knocks  and  asks  admission ; 

And  the  pilgrim's  gown 

Of  dingy  brown 
Is  in  shocking  bad  condition. 

And  it's  easily  seen 
That  it's  not  quite  clean  ; 

But  holy  men  thus  can  dress — 
For  it  isn't  thought 
That  the  saintly  ought 

To  patronise  a  laundress. 

And  his  shovel  hat. 
So  broad  and  flat, 
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Might  make  the  sinful  smile  ; 

But,  on  such  a  head, 

There  was  no  one  said, 
"  What  a  horrid  ugly  tile  !  " 

And  in  his  hand 

He  hears  a  wand — 
A  Palnier's  staff  of  white — 

And  his  sandal  shoes, 

With  mud  and  use, 
Are  terrihly  out  of  plight. 

Altogether  the  Pilgrim  looked  dirty  and  seedy  ; 

But  as  virtue  and  holiness  often  are  needy. 

No  douht  the  good  man  and  his  garments  hoth  savoured 

Of  sanctity's  odour — a  compound  high  flavoured. 

Preferred  by  the  holy  to  atar  of  roses. 

But  sometimes  unpleasant  to  sensitive  noses. 

The  warder  throws  open  a  friendly  portal 
To  this  sanctified  tramp  ;  and  the  queer-looking  mortal, 
As  he  crosses  the  threshold,  bows  low,  in  an  attitude 
Meant  for  a  compound  of  meekness  and  gratitude. 

And  then,  along  corridor,  passage,  hall. 
Huge  banquetting  chambers  and  closets  small. 
Up  stairs  of  stone,  through  galleries  wide. 
With  doors  and  loopholes  on  either  side, 
They  lead  the  Palmer  with  all  due  haste. 
Till  they  come  to  a  little  chamber  placed 
In  the  eastern  tower,  up  flights  of  stairs 
(In  a  modem  mansion  at  least  "  three  pairs"), 
Whence  issued  sounds  that  might  betide 
A  set  of  jolly  dogs  inside 
With  "  material  comforts  "  well  supplied. 

BONO. 

I. 

A  health  to  the  Church,  boys,  drink ! 
Each  bumper  goblet  drain,  boys. 
Let  never  a  drop  remain,  boys, 
Should  the  wine  ne*er  flow  again,  boys, 

'Tis  now  to  the  Church  we*ll  drink. 
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II. 

A  health  to  the  Church,  hoys,  drink  ! 
To  infidel  dogs  confusion. 
To  them  and  their  doll  delusion, 
Hatred  and  persecution—- 

'Tis  thus  to  the  Church  we  drink. 

III. 

A  health  to  the  Church,  hoys,  drink ! 
To  our  Sovereign  liege  the  Pope,  hoys, 
Our  refuge,  stay,  and  hope,  hoys ; 
This  Rhenish  juice  we'U  tope,  hoys^ 

To  him  and  the  Church  we  drink. 

IV. 

A  health  to  the  Church  hoys,  drink ! 
To  each  cardinal,  hishop,  prior. 
Each  ahhot,  priest,  and  friar. 
May  none  in  our  hearts  rank  higher-— 

To  them  and  the  Church  we  drink  !  . 

Such  and  much  more  was  the  rude-sounding  song 
(Very  noisy,  of  course,  and  excessively  long. 
Like  all  Bacchanalian  ditties  in  general). 
Sung  hy  a  chorus  of  tipplers,  who  then  were  all 
Seated  and  feasting  around  the  rich  hoard 
Of  Sir  Philip  of  Radstock,  their  suzerain  lord, 
And  heside  whom,  exposed  without  wimple  or  veil. 
Sat  his  beautiful  lady,  false  Eleanor  Dale. 


« 


"  A  holy  palmer ! "  Sir  Philip  cried ; 

Sit  here,  good  friend,  on  my  right-hand  side. 
Good  sooth,  a  knight  of  the  cross  should  know 
Due  honour  to  such  as  thee  to  show.'' 
With  lowly  bow  the  Pilgrim  bent. 
And  straight  to  the  Lord  of  Radstock  went. 

*'  Whence  came  you  last,  good  Palmer,  here  ?  " 
"  I  came  from  the  halls  of  the  Lord  de  Vere, 
Deserted  now,  indeed."     "  Deserted  ?  " 
Cried  the  knight,  and  his  loud  tone  disconcerted 
The  Palmer,  who  first,  half-frightened,  stared. 
And  then  in  a  modest  voice  declared, 
That  *'  the  Baron  de  Vere  and  his  son  had  gone. 
With  the  whole  of  their  castle's  garrison. 
To  attack,  according  to  knightly  laws. 
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Some  troublesome  foe/'  though  he  added  a  claiue 
That  he  '*  wasn't  aware  of  the  special  cause." 

Up  sprung  Sir  Philip.     "  To  horse !  to  horse  ! 
Ev'ry  man  Jack  of  the  garrison's  force ! 
To  Horse  !  "  he  shouted,  **  away !  away ! 
And,  before  the  fall  of  another  day, 
The  banner  of  Radstock's  knight  shall,  waye 
On  his  foeman's  walls,  or  the  silent  grave 
The  corpse  of  Radstock's  knight  shall  have." 

No  sooner  Philip's  voice  is  heard 
Than  all  arise,  and,  at  the  word. 
Gaudy  doublet,  silken  hose. 
Velvet  slippers,  tawdry  bows, 
Plumed  hats  aside  they  dash. 
The  helmet  and  the  sabres  clash. 
The  coat  of  mail,  the  heavy  shield. 
To  these  the  festive  garments  yield ; 
While  through  each  corridor  and  hall. 
With  brazen  notes  the  trumpet-call 
Rings  out  the  summons ;  all  around 
The  warlike  preparations  sound, 
And  loud  they  shout  their  battle  cry 
For  Radstock's  knight  and  victory ! 

The  warriors  all  from  the  castle  are  gone ; 
The  Pilgrim  and  Eleanor  Dale  are  albne. 

The  Pilgrim  casts  aside  his  gown, 
And  plucks  from  off  his  wrinkled  crown 
A  long  grey  wig — and  in  place  appear 
The  flowing  curls  of  the  young  De  Vere  ! 

And  Eleanor  utters  an  awful  shriek  ; 
But  ere  the  terrified  dame  can  speak. 
With  a  giant's  grasp  he  seized  her  throat, 
And  stifled  the  rising  sharp,  shrill  note — 
And  away  to  the  turret  top  he  sped, 
And  he  shouted,  "  Behold  thy  bridal  bed-— 
Below  where  the  stagnant  waters  float— 
The  cold,  deep,  silent,  dismal  moat !  " 


One  piercing  shriek— one  stifled  cry. 
Of  struggling,  death- wrung  agony; 
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A  hissing  sound — a  sudden  dash — 
The  waters  part  with  heavy  plash— 
And  the  soul  of  the  faithless  one  is  gone 
To  plead  before  th'  Eternal  Throne  ! 

The  sentinel  stops  as  he  passes  by, 
And  mutters,  "  I  fancied  I  heard  a  cry — 
Who  goes  there  ?  "—there's  no  reply. 
So  he  turns  again  to  his  beaten  ground, 
And  silence  and  darkness  reign  around ! 


That  afternoon  (as  the  chronides  say) 

Sir  Philip  with  all  of  his  followers  lay, 

From  the  Castle  of  Radstock  some  twelve  miles  away. 

Resting  awhile  in  their  fancied  security, 

Concealed  in  the  depths  of  a  forest's  obscurity. 

That  same  afternoon,  as  they  passed  a  ravine, 
Or  a  gorge,  or  a  passage  two  mountains  between. 
On  a  sudden  behind  them  a  trumpet-blast  sounded, 
And  judge  how  Sir  Philip  stood,  dumb  and  confounded, 
To  find  himself  closely  hemm'd  in  and  surrounded. 

Few  words  would  tell  the  bloody  tale 
Of  what  ensued ;  though  words  would  fail 
To  paint  a  massacre  as  fell 
As  e'er  was  plann'd  by  fiend  of  Hell. 

That  night  the  pallid  moonlight  shone 
On  warrior  slain  and  steed  o'erthrown ; 
The  knight  and  all  his  glittering  train — 
Not  one  beheld  the  light  again  ! 


Ten  peaceful  years  had  passed  away 
I  Since  Radstock  saw  that  bloody  fray, 

|!  And  men  had  almost  ceased  to  tell 

'I  How  the  last  Knight  of  Radstock  fell. 

■ 

I  

)  Ten  years  had  passed :  the  cold  and  gloom 

!  Of  dark  December  days  had  come. 

And  Autumn  skies  were  seen  no  more — 
Sad  proofs  that  Autumn's  reign  was  o'er. 
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Within  an  abbey,  old  and  grey, 
A  dying  Benedictine  lay ; 
And  by  his  deathbed,  watching  there, 
A  holy  brother  knelt  in  prayer. 

Scarce  five-and-thirty  sons  had  sped 

Over  the  dying  friar's  head ; 

His  hair  was  still  of  rayen  black. 

His  eye  was  full,  and  had  no  lack 

Of  manly  fire ;  but  still  the  lines 

Of  care  and  grief,  those  well-known  signs 

That  all  may  read,  had  left  their  trace 

In  many  a  farrow  on  his  face. 

Dark  was  the  tale  of  guilt  and  fear 
He  whispered  in  the  listening  ear 
Of  him  who  knelt  to  bless  and  shriye, 
W&Ue  yet  the  body  was  aliye. 

It  told  a  deed  of  vengeance  done— 
The  murder  of  a  faithless  one. 
It  told  an  act  of  treachery 
Which  hurried  to  eternity 
Four  hundred  living  stalwart  men. 
All  butchered  in  one  fatal  glen. 

^*  'Tis  true  that  she  was  false  as  Hell, 
And  he  had  eam'd  his  doom  right  well ; 
But,  Holy  Father,  even  so, 
'Twas  Qod's,  not  mine,  to  strike  the  blow." 

He  kissed  the  cross,  he  bow'd  the  head — 
Edgar  de  Vere,  the  friar,  was  dead ! 


MOBAL. 


I  have  done ;  but  there's  one  thing  I  wish  to  lay  stress  on«* 

'Tis  taught  in  my  tale — 'tis  a  fine  moral  lesson. 

Each  man  in  his  memory  carries  a  book. 

Whose  accounts  not  a  Chairman  of  Railways  can  "  cook ; " 

Where  each  sin,  each  omission,  each  outbreak  of  rage. 

The  book-keeper.  Conscience,  notes  down  in  a  page. 
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Keep  your  eye  on  this  book — ^keep  the  items  all  square. 
Lest,  «n  ad^g  them  up,  the  result  make  yon  stare. 

Should  you  lie  on  your  bed 

When  your  course  is  nigh  sped. 
And  then  reckon  the  balance-sheet  up  in  your  head, 
'Twould  be  rather  unpleasant,  as  Death  hauled  alongside. 
To  find  that  the  balance  was  all  on  the  wrong  side ! 


THE   DANGER   OF   MUSICAL  TITLES. 

A  LADY  of  fashion  (the  well-known  Marchioness  of  Finsbury)  bad 
been  loitering  for  nearly  an  hour  in  a  fashionable  music-shop. 
She  had  purchased  a  copy  of  nearly  every  piece  of  music  that  had 
a  sentimental  title.  She  had  sent  into  her  carriage  a  ifhole  Canter- 
bury full  of  '*  Love,"  going  through  every  mood  of  the  feeling,  past, 
present,  or  future,  and  was  following  their  example,  when  she 
paused  upon  the  step,  as  if  meditating  whether  she  should  take  it, 
or  some  other  step  that  was  evidently  turning  itself  over  in  her 
mind.  The  shopman,  who  had  been  somewhat  moved  by  the 
tender  tone  of  voice  in  which  she  had  asked  him,  "  Wilt  thou  love 
me  then  as  now  i"  watched  her  with  an  anxiety  that  betrayed  itself 
too  plainly  in  the  adjustment  of  his  shirt  collar,  in  the  arrangement 
of  his  hair.  Suddenly  the  Marchioness  seemed  resolved.  As  with 
one  bound  she  cleared  the  pavement,  and,  breathless  pale,  her 
auburn  ringlets  fluttering  in  the  wind,  stood  once  more  before  the 
admiring  shopman  :  '*  I  had  nearly  forgotten,"  she  said,  in  a  voice 
that  seemed  to  veil  her  blushing  words,  *'  dear !  dear !  I  cannot 
tell  where  my  head  is  to-day.  I  have  come  back  to  ask  you  if  by 
chance  "  here  she  paused,  as  if  to  take  new  courage,  whilst 
the  trembling  shopman  posed  his  two  thumbs  elegantly  on  the 
mahogany  counter,  and  leant  his  body  inquiringly  forward,  ^'to  ask 
you  to  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  one  kiss  before  parting  ?" 

"  Ma-a-a-a-d-a-am  !"  exclaimed  the  astonished  shopman. 

*'  I  want  you,"  repeated  the  Marchioness,  ^*  to  let  me  have  one 
kiss  before  parting — one  will  do,  if  you  please." 

She  raised  her  beautiful  blue  eyes  full  upon  his,  and  met  them 
boldly,  unblushingly.  She,  then,  without  betraying  any  emotion, 
repeated  her  question,  adding  as  calmly  as  possible,  **  if  you  cannot 
give  it  me  now,  I  wiU  call  some  other  time." 

He  could  doubt  no  longer !  Springing  over  the  counter,  he 
seized  hold  of  the  Marchioness's  fair  form,  and,  then  and  there,  gave 
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the  ki88  8he  so  earnestly  begged  for  previous  to  departure.  To  his 
great  astonishment,  the  only  return  the  Marchioness  made  was  to 
give  him  a  tremendous  box  on  the  ears.  This  was  followed  by  a 
volley  of  blows  dealt  by  her  parasol  over  his  head,  which  were 
accompanied  with  an  equal  number  of  shrieks  that  never  terminated 
till  the  police  came  into  the  shop. 

The  affair  was  carried  to  Bow-street,  but  was  soon  dismissed, 
upon  its  being  explained  that  **  One  Kiss  before  Parting"  was  the 
title  of  a  song,  which  the  unsophbticated  shopman,  blissfully  green 
from  his  native  fields,  had  never  heard  of  before. 

It  was  a  favourite  joke  with  the  Old  Duke  to  ask  the  Marchioness, 

whenever  she  was  at  the  piano,  if  she  would  mind  giving  him  just 

^  One  Kiss  before  Parting." 

Petbb,  the  Litbbabt  Hbbhit. 


IMPRESSIONS  OF  MBLBOaRNB. 

The  unprecedented  tide  of  emigration  that  has  latterly  set  in 
toward  the  shores  of  Australia  must  be,  to  the  well-wishers  of  that 
country,  a  source  of  congratulation.  Thousands  who  would  not 
expatriate  themselves  for  pastoral  or  agricultural  advantages  are 
now  en  route  to  the  Southern  El  Dorado;  and  the  increased 
facilities  of  intercourse  which  steam  commimication  has  produced 
is  disseminating  correct  views  respecting  that  distant  region.  The 
Colony  that  at  present  attracts  most  fietvour  is  Victoria,  and  Mel- 
bourne its  capital  is  taxed  to  its  utmost  to  accommodate  the 
shoals  that  pour  in.  The  aspect  of  this  once  squattocratic  city  is 
now  totally  changed.  In  1850  the  trade  of  Melbourne  chiefiy 
depended  on  the  requirements  of  a  pastoral  population.  Wool 
drays  were  then  the  chief  source  of  traffic,  and  the  periodical 
visits  of  bushmen  gave  to  it  transitory  animation.  But  events  are 
in  the  saddle,  and  they  ride  mankind. 

Its  streets  are  now  thronged  with  a  promiscuous  assemblage. 
Sordid  calculation  and  reckless  profusion  are  in  juxtaposition^ 
traders  eager  to  accumulate,  and  diggers  lavish  in  expenditure.  A 
feverish  excitement  pervades  throughout  every  branch  of  trade,  and 
the  resources  of  the  country  being  caUed  into  such  sudden  deve- 
lopment has  caused  chaos  and  discomfort.  Dismissing  further 
preliminary  remarks,  we  turn  to  such  details  that  convey  a  more 
intimate  impression  of  its  social  and  commercial  condition. 

The  streets  of  Melbourne  are  laid  out  in  parallelograms,  the 
main  ones  averaging  a  mile  in  length,  and  the  cross  ones  half  that 
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distance.  The  rapid  progress  of  building,  and  the  diyersiiy  of  bi»i'« 
ness  that  is  being  transacted  in  all  directions  must  immediatelj 
occur  to  the  visitor.  The  principal  streets  exhibit  many  fine  stoae 
edifices,  and  the  Government  buildings  are  mostly  of  a  substantial 
nature ;  but  the  sudden  demand  for  the  shelter  of  emigrants  has 
given  rise  to  a  multitude  of  temporary  erections  of  a  fragile  nature, 
and  irregularly  disposed  wood  tenements  gape  everywhere  in  un- 
sightly disorder.  The  price  of  town  land  is  almost  beyond  credit. 
There  appears  to  be  no  limit  to  the  extravagant  opinion  that  buyers 
and  sellers  entertain  of  its  value.  Innumerable  instances  migbt  be 
quoted :  in  one  case  a  house,  purchased  for  £150,  lately  fetched 
£12,000  ;  another,  offered  to  Government  for  the  use  of  the  military 
officers  for  £3,000,  a  month  after  was  valued  at  £5,000,  they  still 
hesitated,  and  the  price  gradually  rose  to  £6,600,  wbich  sum  the 
Government  finally  resolved  to  give.  House  proprietors  have  made 
large  sums,  cottages  costing  not  more  than  £100  for  building  fire- 
quently  yielding  a  rent  of  £50  per  annum ;  whilst  in  the  main 
streets  building  lots  have  realised  £100  per  foot.  The  efforts  made 
by  the  tradespeople  to  Californiate  their  city  are  rather  amosing. 
Strangers  are  considered  by  them  as  pigeons  sent  expressly  to  be 
plucked.  An  air  of  independence  is  likewise  assumed  by  them, 
which  circumstances  can  hardly  justify ;  for  frequently,  when  enter- 
ing shops  for  articles  of  an  inexpensive  description,  the  inquirer  is 
curtly  told  that  '*  it  is  not  at  hand,"  or  ''  we  do  not  break  stock." 
The  prices  current  are  no  guide  to  the  retail  charge  for  provisions 
or  merchandise.  The  old  saw,  *'the  value  of  a  thing  is  just  what 
it  will  bring,"  is  acted  upon  to  the  fullest  extent ;  but  perhaps 
adding  80  per  cent,  to  the  wholesale  scale,  we  have  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  cost  of  things  purchased  in  small  quantities.  Publicans 
and  lodging-house  keepers  are  decidedly  members  of  the  thriving 
community ;  of  the  former  there  are  upwards  of  300,  the  latter 
are  incalculable.  At  these  establishments  there  is  a  sliding  scale 
of  charges,  50^.  per  week  being  the  minimum — the  maximum  we 
cannot  determine.  At  hotels  there  are  usually  two  stated  dinner 
hours  ;  they  cook  but  twice  a-day,  for  the  servants  "  expect  to  go 
out  in  the  evening.''  It  might  also  be  stated  that  five  beds  are  the 
usual  complement  to  a  room,  and  that  servants  have  a  truly  repub- 
lican repugnance  to  boot-cleaning. 

That  Melbourne  is. a  purgatory  for  mistresses  and  a  paradise  for 
maids  is  beyond  doubt.  Where  7«.  per  dozen  is  paid  for  washing, 
and  other  manual  offices  equally  well  remunerated,  there  must  be 
extreme  difficulty  in  retaining  domestics.  That  sprite,  Hymen^ 
also  dismembers  households ;  a  bunch  of  blue  ribbons  and  heavy 
swag  of  gold  dust  tantalizingly  exhibited  at  a  scullery  window 
takes  captive  the  hearts  of  many  silly  maids. 
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At  the  commencement  of  the  auro-mania  neither  concessions  or 
entreaties  could  retain  the  services  of  workmen,  for  a  period  schools 
were  closed,  the  shipping  deserted,  and  the  machinery  of  society 
inactive.  The  interests  of  stock-masters  were  in  much  jeopardy  ;  it 
is  related  that  one  of  them  went  to  the  *'  diggins"  for  the  purpose 
of  persuading  his  vagrant  stafiT  to  return  and  shear  the  flock  ;  and, 
after  making  what  he  thought  an  effective  appeal,  awaited  their 
reply.  "  Well,  Governor,"  they  said,  "  we'll  return  and  do  the 
job,  provided — *'  "  Yes,"  interrupted  the  master,  joyfully ;  "  pro- 
vided we  have  the  wool."  On  leaving  them  they  offered  him  fifteen 
shillings  a-day  if  he  would  stay  and  be  their  cook.  However,  the 
generality  of  employers  consoled  themselves  with  the  reflection  that 
though  they  could  not  stem  the  tide,  the  cuirent  would  spend  itself 
and  that  ere  long  those  who  were  disappointed  in  their  expectations, 
or  physically  unfitted  for  the  hardships  attendant  upon  gold 
^^gguig,  would  gladly  return  to  the  steady  gains  and  comforts  of 
a  fixed  sphere  of  life.  Such  was  the  case.  Many  returned ;  those 
who  went  to  the  diggings  from  curiosity  were  satisfied,  some  who 
overrated  them  were  disgusted;  and  others,  incapable  of  withstanding 
arduous  toil  and  personal  privation,  wisely  resumed  the  occupations 
they  were  accustomed  and  adapted  to.  '*  Nil  magnum  absque 
labore**  is  a  maxim  with  dry  diggers,  for  at  the  "  Ovens,"  and 
many  other  localities,  they  have  to  sink  holes  from  forty  to  seventy 
feet  in  depth  in  search  of  nuggets. 

The  mere  fact  of  ten  millions  of  gold  being  raised  in  one  year  by 
a  limited  population,  added  to  this  a  sudden  influx  of  people, 
creating  an  enormous  demand  for  household  articles,  accounts  for 
the  extravagant  scale  of  market  prices. 

In  order,  however,  to  give  a  clearer  view  to  those  at  a  distance 
of  the  present  prices  in  Melbourne,  the  subjoined  is  a  short  compa- 
rative table  of  the  average  prices  in  Melbourne  towards  the  latter 
end  of  December  of  the  years  1850,  1851,  and  1852. 

1860.  1851.  1852. 

Labour.                      £    s,     d,  £    s.    d,  £    s,    d. 

Labourers,  per  week 0  11     0  0  17     6  2  14     6 

Shepherds,  with  rations,  per 

annum 23     0     0  29     0     0  38     0     0 

Blacksmiths,  ditto 47  10     0  55     0     0  65     0     0 

General  useful  servants,  do.  28     0     0  38     0     0  57  10     0 

Carpenters,  per  day 042  110  126 

Female  Sebvants. 

Thorough  servants,  per  ann.  15  0  0  17  0  0  27  10  0 

Cooks,             ditto 18  0  0  20  0  0  42  10  0 

Nursemaids,    ditto 9  0  0  17  0  0  23  0  0 


• 
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1851.  1852.                1853. 

PaoYisioNS.                    £    9.    d.  £     f.    d.        £     «.    A 

Beer,  ale,  per  hogshead  ....     4  10    0  5  10     0         6  15     O 

Tea,  hyson  skin,  per  chest  ..290  8  10     0         3  15     0 

Coffee,  Java,  per  lb 0     0     Sj  0     0     6        0     0  11 

Sugar,  refined,  per  lb 004J007        009 

Flour,  fine,  per  ton 17  10    0  25     4    0 

Bread,  per  4.1b.  loaf 007  016 

Rice,  Java,  per  ton 9    0    0       18  10    O 

Cabbages,  per  dozen  ......     016  170 

Gooseberries,  per  quart  ....     0     0     6  020 

Cherries,  per  lb 0     18  0     4     0 

Fowls,  per  pair 040  140 

Ducks,  do 049  140 

Oeese  and  Turkeys,  each  ..060  1  15     O 

Sheep,  wethers,  each 066  0150 

Cows,  each r 2     5     0  4  17     « 

Horses,  hacks 7     0     0  8     0    0       17  10    O 

An  acre  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns  of  Geelong 
and  Melbourne,  which  was  not  worth  more  than  £25  in  1850,  is 
now  worth  at  least  £1,000.  Houses,  or  rather  cottages  of  four 
rooms,  rented  at  £24  in  1850,  are  now  let  at  £200  per  annum. 

One  can  conceive  the  dismay  which  the  perusal  of  the  above 
would  cause  the  father  of  a  large  family ;  but  the  services  of  con- 
sumers are  now  at  a  premium,  and  when  traders  perceive  the  com.* 
munity  to  be  less  auriferous,  the  markets  will  be  rigged  accord- 
ingly. At  present,  people  do  not  seem  to  value  money,  and  the 
excitement  derived  from  the  facility  of  gaining  it  is  so  great  that 
they  do  not  appear  to  reflect  whether  this  state  of  things  can  last ; 
they  never  dream  of  a  check,  but  when  a  reaction  comes  it  will  be 
felt  severely.  The  reckless  profusion  of  gold  by  those  lately  re- 
turned from  the  diggings,  and  the  omnipresent  signs  of  wealth  are 
an  endless  source  of  wonderment  to  new  arrivals.  Qold  brokers 
seem  to  vie  with  each  other  in  auriferous  exhibitions ;  their  shop 
windows  usually  displaying  pyramids  of  nuggets,  flanked  by  rolls 
of  notes.  It  is  not  until  we  get  behind  these  establishments  that 
we  can  form  an  adequate  notion  of  the  business  therein  transacted. 
Weather-beaten  men  and  profligate  women  there  congregate  to 
dispose  of  their  gains.  The  bullion  merchant  heeds  not  the  source, 
however  questionable,  whence  they  come ;  all  is  grist  that  comes 
to  his  mill. 

The  gains  of  this  class  must  be  considerable,  for  they  frequently 
purchase  of  the  ignorant  much  below  par.     Fraudulent  dealing  is 

'^en  attributed  to  them,  but  it  appears  that  these  worthies  have  at 
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times  been  themselves  taken  in,  for  brass  nuggets,  cleverly  electro- 
typed  wiUi  gold,  bave  been  passed  upon  tbem  for  sterling  metal. 
The  proverb,  *'  light  come  light  go''  is  daily  exemplified  in  the 
streets  of  Melbourne.  Should  we  watch  those  who  depart  from  the 
money-changers,  we  should  observe  them  making  toward  a  tavern 
of  low  repute ;  here  they  rejoin  companions  equally  dissolute,  and 
after  priming  themselves  with  spirits,  they  perhaps  hire  a  cab,  and 
at  the  rate  of  a  guinea  an  hour  are  driven  through  **  the  streets." 
Notwithstanding  the  notorious  acquisitive  tendencies  of  their  asso- 
ciates, the  lower  orders  almost  invariably  carry  their  money  about 
their  persons,  and  their  boon  companions  not  unfrequently  rob 
them  in  the  haimts  where  they#old  their  prgies,  or  else  they  get 
«  bailed  up"  in  a  secluded  spot  at  night. 

This  system  of  bailing  up  can  hardly  be  credited.  The  attacked 
is  generally  some  successful  digger  who  has  been  watched  during 
the  day.  The  time  is.  usually  midnight,  and  the  scene  of  operation 
a  quiet  nook  which  the  unfortunate  man  has  to  pass,  on  his  way 
home.  The  gang  generally  consists  of  three  men,  two  of  whom 
seize  the  arms  of  the  victim,  pulling  them  behind  him,  while  the 
third  pins  or  '*  bails "  him  up  against  a  wall.  A  gang  pounced 
upon  the  chief  constable  of  Melbourne,  a  man  of  gigantic  stature, 
who  prides  himself  as  being  the  strongest  man  in  the  Colony. 
They  overcame  him  after  great  resistance,  but  there  was  little  to  be 
had  in  the  shape  of  cash.  Shortly  afterwards  a  poor  fellow  was 
pounced  upon  late  at  night,  and  one  of  the  judges,  Mr.  Justice 
Barry,  returning  on  foot  from  court,  hearing  cries,  rushed  to  the 
spot;  but  his  honour  completely  stuck  in  the  mud.  Several 
barristers  rushed  to  the  assistance  of  the  legal  dignitary,  when  up 
came  some  of  the  police,  and  in  the  confusion  of  the  moment, 
seized  one  of  the  limbs  of  the  law,  who  was  in  the  act  of  rescuing 
his  chief.  After  lights  had  been  brought  the  captive  was  set  free, 
who  threatened  the  constable  with  the  joint  thunders  of  the  press 
and  the  bar.  The  judge  then  gave  a  person  in  charge  who  coolly 
stood  by,  who  really  was  one  of  the  marauders ;  but  the  constables, 
with  an  obstinacy  often  peculiar  to  men  of  their  calling,  refused  to 
take  him,  and  turning  round  to  the  judge,  whose  outward  man  gave 
no  indications  of  his  high  calling,  one  of  the  police  said,  ''  Who 
are  you,  that  you  dare  give  a  man  in  charge  ?"  *'  That  is  Mr. 
Justice  Barry,"  said  one  of  the  barristers ;  and  after  much  difficulty 
the  policeman  was  persuaded  that  it  was  the  judge,  so  they  granted 
his  honour  a  rule  niai  not  returnable. 

Some  years  ago  it  was  considered  in  New  South  Wales  an 
almost  impossible  luxury  to  sit  down  at  a  public  table  without 
a  man  who  had  been  convicted  of  some  offence ;  but  the  prison 
calendar  of  the  sister  province  shows   this  year  a  much  greater 
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amouBt  of  crime  than  New  South  Wales  has  for  years  exhibited. 
Tha  following  short  history  of  a  prisoner,  lately  captured,  is  a 
sample  of  some  of  the  incurable  Jonathan  Wild's  that  infest 
Victoria  : — 

William  Hatfield,  prisoner  of  the  Crown,  arrived  per  ship  Mam- 
Chester t  in   1843.     Free  on  arrival.     Convicted  of  felony  at  the 
Circuit    Court,    held    at    Geelong   on  the  22nd   February,  1851, 
and  sentenced  to  twelvemonths'  hard  labour  in  the  gaol  at  Mel- 
hourne.      Convicted  at  the  Supreme  Court   at  Melbourne,  28th 
May,  1852,   of  stealing  from  a  dwelling-house,"   and  sentenced 
to  ten  years'  labour   on  the  roads  of  the  Colony.      The  ease  of 
Hatfield  is  only  an  extraordinary  instance  of  what  occurs  every 
day.     Scarcely  a  thief,  vagrant,    or  drunkard  that  is  picked  up 
during  the  twenty-four  hours  but  what  money  is  found  on  them, 
in  repeated  instances  varying  from  £10  to  £100;  with  such  a 
state  of  things  it  can  hardly  be  deemed  surprising  that  the  organi- 
zation of  an  effective  police  should  be  found  a  matter  of  very 
great  difficulty.     William  Hatfield  was,  about  four  months  ago, 
undergoing  a  sentence  in  the  gaol  for  a  felony  ;  at  which  time  I 
had  cause  to  punish   him    for  stealing  a  handkerchief  from    a 
fellow  prisoner.     He   was   discharged    ahout  three  months  ago, 
receiving  from  the  gaoler  £50,   which  he  had  left  in  his  hands 
when  first  imprisoned.     It  appears  that  he  stayed  but  a  short  time 
in  Melbourne ;  and  after  supplying  himself  with  numbers  of  rings 
and  other  trinkets,  he  proceeded  to  the  gold-fields.      In  selling 
these  rings  at  night  to  the  gold  diggers,  in  their  tents,  he  observed 
where  they  deposited  their  money  and  gold,  thereby  knowing  in 
what  direction  to  make  his  incision  into  the  tent  to  abstract  the 
same.     For  an  offence  of  this  nature  he  was  soon  apprehended, 
committed,  and  now  convicted.       On  his  person  at  Mount  Alex- 
ander was  found  about  £700  worth  of  gold,  besides  notes,  altogether 
to  the  amount  of  near  £900.     He  effected  his  escape  from  Gis- 
bome  on  the  road  down  to  town,  by  breaking  through  the  watch- 
house,  and  made  his  way  into  Melbourne.     On  the  second  night 
after  I  again  effected  his  apprehension.     On  his  person  was  a  large 
nugget  of  gold,  weighing  1  lb.  3  oz.   12  dwts.,  and  about  £175 
in  cash.     He  subsequently  requested  to  see  me  privately,  when  he* 
informed  me  that  he  had  a  "  plant,"  which  he  would  make  orer 
to  me,  as  it  might  be  "  sprung"  whilst  he  was  in  gaol,  and  he  would 
sooner  that  I  had  it  than  any  one  else.     I  subsequently  proceeded 
with  him    and    some  police  to  the  heaps  of  broken  stones  pre- 
pared for  the  roads  lying  in  front  of  the  Government  offices,  one  of 
which  he  proceeded  to  turn  over,  and  abstracted  three  bags  of  gold, 
in  weight  nineteen  pounds.     Thus  was  taken  from  this  man  some- 
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what  about  £2,000  worth  of  property,  collected  in  two  or  three 
months.— E.  Sturt,  Police  Superintendent. 

The  reason  why  the  ezecutiye  has  not  been  able  hitherto  to 
insure  greater  security  to  life  and  property  is  owing  to  its  inability 
to  obtain  trustworthy  and  able  constables.  In  February  last  a 
body  of  the  metropolitan  police  were  despatched  thither,  the  men 
selected  for  foreign  duty  being  allowed  a  half-year's  pay  in  advance 
and  a  free  passage,  after  three  years'  service  they  can  return  home, 
when  their  former  as  well  as  their  foreign  pay  will  be  paid  them.  Fifty 
of  the  40th  Regiment,  which  is  stationed  in  Australia,  have  likewise 
been  lately  metamorphosed  into  mounted  police  under  the  command 
of  three  officers.  They  receive  a  handsome  addition  to  their  mili- 
tary pay  and  very  efficiently  discharge  their  new  duties. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  outward  show  in  Melbourne  betokening 
rapidly  accumulated  wealth ;  marriages,  which  are  every  day 
occurrences,  impart  to  it  much  gaiety.  The  Scotch  have  a  saying 
that  "  butter  will  come  through  the  brose,"  and  women  who  have 
been  suddenly  raised  from  servitude  to  wealth  attempt  the  genteel 
most  ludicrously — ^in  avoiding  Scylla  they  split  upon  Charybdls. 
The  weddings  are  of  the  most  gorgeous  nature ;  reader,  imagine 
thy  cook  arrayed  in  a  forty  guinea  satin  dress,  an  emu  plume  upon 
her  head,  and  each  digit  encircled  with  a  massive  gold  ring  half  an 
ounce  in  weight.  The  bridal  garb  of  the  man  is  equally  grotesque, 
unmindful  of  the  sage  precept  of  Polonius  :— 

Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  oan  buy. 
But  not  expressed  in  fancy  ;  rich  not  gaudy ; 
For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man. 

They,  like  comets,  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  beholders ;  the  pre- 
vailing style  being  the  loudest  check  patterns,  monstrous  neck  ties, 
aiid  rosettes  equal  to  a  cabbage  in  circumference. 

The  physique  of  other  groups  are  no  less  amusing  ;  in  one  lot 
you  perceive  the  lately  arrived  "  new  chum,"  with  his  carefully 
cultivated  moustache,  raised  on  the  voyage,  his  leathern  overalls, 
his  tancj  stick,  and  his  "  swag"  done  up  Mackintosh.  In  another 
you  behold  the  "  old  hand,"  the  wary  old  file  returned  from 
roughing  on  the  Turon  ;  a  blue  woollen  shirt,  kangaroo-skin  nethers, 
a  cabbage-tree  hat,  blanket  and  hook-pot,  comprbe  his  toggery. 
It  is,  however,  at  the  theatre  that  the  fortunate  digger  is  seen  to 
advantage.  When  T.  P.  Cooke  used  to  do  the  sailor  to  the  un- 
bounded admiration  of  the  British  tar.  Jack  used  to  on  such  occa- 
sions squander  dollars  upon  the  gyratic  actor,  but  it  was  reserved 
for  the  Melbourne  digger  to  cap  the  climax  of  absurdity  in  this 
respect,  for  not  content  with  paying  ten  shillings  for  a  seat  they 
pour  upon  their  favourites  golden  showers. 
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In  such  places  the  manners  of  his  free  and  independent  Trans- 
atlandc  brethren  are  adopted.  Smoking  and  drinking  is  permitted 
in  the  boxes,  and  the  long  boots  of  the  occupier  are  coolly  exhibited 
outside  the  box,  dangling  oyer  the  heads  of  the  pit  audience.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  people  should  commit  vulgarisms  in  the  est" 
joyment  of  luxuries  which  their  antecedents  never  taught  them  to 
appreciate ;  but,  unless  managers  of  entertainments  preserve 
decorum,  the  respectable  portion  of  citisens  will  continue  to  absent 
themselves  from  places  wherever  such  scenes  are  enacted.  Among 
other  amusing  sights,  not  the  least  interesting,  is  the  horse  market. 
Hundreds  are  weekly  disposed  of  at  the  mart,  perhaps  fifty  in 
three  hours.  Where  they  come  from,  their  ages  and  qualificationa, 
&c.,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain.  They  are  put  up,  horse,  saddle, 
and  bridle,  at  what  they  can  fetch.  Windgalled,  spavined,  hal£-> 
blind  quadrupeds,  all  sell ;  they  know  their  way  to  the  "  diggings." 
The  auctioneers  know  them  well ;  they  have  been  sold  once  a  fort- 
night for  months  past.  Good  horse,  well  up  in  bone,  and  good  in 
harness,  will  realise  £60  ;  tolerable  riding  horses  about  £80 ;  but 
the  general  price  of  auction  horses  intended  for  conveying  gents  to 
the  diggings,  is  about  £15.  Auctioneers  have  always  pedigrees  at 
hand,  which  invariably  terminate  with  the  stereotyped  phrase, 
"  got  by  an  imported  horse  from  a  thorough  bred  mare."  The 
buyer  must,  however,  look  keenly  after  the  appurtenances,  for 
heigh  presto^  the  saddle  and  bridle  is  often  changed,  if  not  alto- 
gether  missing. 

The  Botanic  Gardens  is  the  favourite  resort  of  the  fashionables 
of  Melbourne.  This  is  the  promenade  where  assignations  are  made, 
and  where  half  the  matches  that  grace  the  churches  are  contracted  ; 
here  it  is  that  swells  display  their  elaborate  vests,  and  bask  in  the 
smiles  of  their  admirers ;  and  here  it  is  that  lately  married  men 
trot  out  their  blushing  brides.  The  collection  of  flowers  is  not  of  a 
recherche  description,  being  rather  too  common  and  too  gaudy ; 
but  if  they  be  gaudy  there  is  some  excuse  to  be  found  for  the 
curator,  inasmuch  that  he  is  naturally  driven  to  compete  with  the 
human  flowers  who  perambulate  his  walks.  Such  a  blaze  of  silk 
and  satin,  such  showy  bonnets,  feathers,  flowers,  and  ribbons,  are 
here  concentrated,  that  one  wonders  at  the  resources  of  the  Mel- 
bourne dressmakers  and  milliners.  The  freshness  and  roseate  com* 
plexion  of  many  of  the  belles  who  frequent  these  gardens  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  sallow  and  acclimated  style  of  the  *'  currency 
lasses  "  of  Sydney  ;  but  if  they  should  by  chance  open  their  lips, 
the  spell  is  dispelled,  and  those  which  one  at  first  sight  ardently 
admired,  become  transformed  into  gross  specimens  of  humanity. 

The  constant  turmoil  of  business,  and  scenes  of  debauchery  that 
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occur  at  noonday  in  the  public  streets,  precludes  the  idea  of 
quietude,  while  the  influx  of  coarse-minded  Benedicts,  regardless 
of  morality,  and  scarcely  amenable  to  authority,  renders  the  town 
unpleasant  for  families,  therefore  those  whose  means  will  permit  a 
temporary  absence  from  business,  usually  reside  a  short  distance 
from  the  capital.  The  most  popular  places  for  that,  which  Horace 
aptly  terms,  **  desipere  in  locOf"  are  St.  Kilda  and  Liardet's  Beach, 
both  of  which  are  situate  on  the  mai]gin  of  the  bay,  opposite 
William's  Town*  St.  Kilda  is  about  three  miles  from  Melbourne, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Yarra.  The  village  is  of  rapid  growth, 
and  the  people  are  so  eager  for  house  accommodation  that  the 
shingles  are  scarcely  on  the  roofs  before  they  are  tenanted.  Liardet's 
Beach  is  about  two  mUes  from  St.  Kilda.  The  fine  hotel  that  has  been 
erected  here  by  an  enterprising  colonist,  is  an  antipodal  "  Eagle,*' 
and  the  Eastender  unconsciously  transported  hither  on  a  Sunday 
evening,  might  imagine  himself  at  that  delectable  Elysium.  Tents 
are  pitched  upon  the  ground  surrounding  this  house  of  entertain- 
ment. Here  the  new  chum  is  first  initiated  into  the  art  of  taking 
"  nobblers."  A  sea  voyage  greatly  deteriorates  Barclay  and  Perkins, 
but  if  the  immigrant  wishes  to  avoid  excruciating  torments,  let 
him  abstain  from  the  pungent  colonial  beer.  The  road  from  the 
beach  to  the  town  lies  through  a  low  scrub.  Near  the  Emerald 
Hill,  adjacent  to  Melbourne,  is  a  vast  encampment,  consisting  of  the 
tents  of  new  arrivals,  and  those  in  tranntu  to  the  difierent  "  diggins." 
A  complete  canvass  town  has  arisen  here  ;  the  tents  are  arranged 
in  regular  streets  and  squares,  and  the  May-fair  lounger  may  find 
among  tliem  names  that  will  recal  his  old  haunts  to  mind.  At  the 
comer  of  Regent-street  a  round  tent,  surmounted  by  a  red  fiag, 
shows  where  to  turn  off  into  Piccadilly.  Nor  are  Oxford-street, 
Holbom,  or  the  Strand  without  their  canvass  representatives. 
Some  of  the  tents  are  poor  looking,  but  others,  ornamented  with 
green  and  gold  arabesque  ridges,  and  set  off  by  jaunty  flags,  in- 
dicate that  the  proprietors  have  started  gold  digging  as  though  it 
were  a  pastime  resembling  a  cricket  match. 

The  great  strides  Melbourne  has  latterly  made  indicates  that  it 
will  at  a  future  date  be  the  emporium  of  the  Pacific.  It  being 
situate  equidistant  from  the  other  colonies  is  a  great  advantage,  but 
in  other  respects  she  fairly  claims  pre-eminence.  With  a  popula- 
tion much  less  than  California  she  has  already  equalled  that  State 
in  the  produce  of  the  precious  metal,  whilst  in  material  advance 
she  has  infinitely  excelled  Sydney,  the  present  Australian  metro- 
polis, the  revenue  of  New  South  Wales  being  £500,000,  whilst 
that  of  Victoria  is  £2,000,000 ;  the  superiority  is  not  confined  to  gold 
alone,  for  in  the  article  of  wool,  the  industrial  staple  commodity, 
the  amount  of  bales  exported  from  Melbourne  was  17,000,  being 
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2,000  more  than  that  exported  from  Sydney.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
vey an  adequate  idea  of  the  commerce  or  progress  of  Victoria  ;  all 
we  can  do  is  to  call  in  fig^ores  to  our  aid  and  leave  the  reader  to 
draw  conclusions  therefrom.  Eighteen  years  ago  the  province  was 
a  wilderness ;  from  that  time  to  1851  its  progress  was  rapid,  its 
population  had  risen  to  95,000  souls,  its  shipping  inwards  to  670 
vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  130,000  tons,  and  its  revenue  to 
£386,000.  The  following  year  exhibited  a  statistical  increase  we 
believe  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  nations,  for  in  that  year 
the  population  had  become  211,000,  the  increased  tonnage  410,000, 
and  the  revenue  £1,577,000.  During  the  year  1851  the  value  of 
imports  was  £1,056,000,  in  1852  it  increased  to  £4,044,000  ;  the  ex- 
ports in  1851  were  £1,424,000;  in  1852  they  reached  £7,452,000  ; 
whilst  if  the  private  shipments  of  gold  be  taken  into  consideratioa 
the  total  exports  last  year  were  at  least  £15,000,000,  that  is  at  the 
rate  of  £75  per  head  for  each  inhabitant  of  the  colony.  Owing  to 
its  great  distance  from  the  mother  country,  and  its  dependence  upon 
her  for  a  large  proportion  of  commodities,  the  markets  have  been 
continually  in  a  bewildering  state  of  uncertainty  and  fluctuation. 
Goods  scarce  one  day  were  superabundant  the  next,  and  so  long  as 
trade  was  dependent  on  winds  and  currents  these-vicissitudes  were 
inevitable.  Steam  communication  will  equalize  the  markets  and 
ensure  a  greater  regularity  of  supplies,  the  merchant's  profits  will 
be  more  moderate  but  more  certain,  and  the  consumer  will  have  a 
greater  variety  of  goods  at  more  reasonable  prices.  The  following 
comparative  view  of  articles  of  import  for  the  two  last  years  wiU 
show  economists  what  a  valuable  customer  she  is : — 

Apparel  and  slops,  value 

Beer  and  ale,  gallons 

Cottons,  value       .... 

Flour  and  breads,  cwts. 

Haberdashery,  value 

Hardware  and  ironmongery,  value   . 

Iron  and  steel,  tons 

Spirits,  gallons      .... 

Sugar,  tons   ..... 

Tea,  lbs 2,157,792 

Tobacco,  cigars,  and  snuff,  lbs. 
Timber,  value       .... 
Wine,  gallons         .... 

Among  other  interesting  facts  conveyed  in  late  returns,  we  find 
the  resources  of  Victoria  set  down  as  follows  :^- 


1852. 

1851. 

£149,566     . 

£66,063 

822,889     . 

641,850 

£161,492     . 

£72,448 

461,000     . 

66,300 

£220,123     . 

£73,943 

£137,805     . 

£71,356 

1,492     . 

1,293 

811,424     . 

221,215 

7,841     . 

3,419 

2,157,792     . 

864,509 

1,315,128     . 

450,240 

£134,702     . 

£35,571 

408,376     . 

62,070 
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LAND. 


£ 

Tiand  sold     . 

•         ■         •         • 

710,000 

Improyements 

at  100  per  cent. 

710,000 

Tenements   . 

•        .         .         • 

.     2,200,000 

£3,620,000 

STOCK. 

Sheep 

.... 

.     3,659,000 

Cattle 

•            •            *            • 

346,000 

Horses 

.... 

50,000 

Stations 

• 
.... 

240,000 

£4,295,000 

As  might  be'  conjectured  from  the  above  table  she  deals  with  u  s 
principally  in  the  grosser  commodities.  The  following  is  a  short 
summary  of  her  chief  articles  of  export  from  Victoria : — 


1852. 

1851. 

Beef,  tons 

397     . 

1,391 

Cattle,  number^ 

4,695     . 

6,281 

Sheep,  number 

49,621     . 

69,224 

Tallow,  tons    . 

1,991     . 

4,223 

Wool,  lbs. 

.     20,247,453     . 

16,34$,468 

Gold,  ozs. 

.       1,974,975     . 

145,146 

Although  Melbourne  is  the  richest  city  in  the  world  for  its  size, 
its  inhabitants  do  not  appear  to  enjoy  much  physical  comfort. 
Public  works  have  not  kept  pace  with  its  commercial  progress. 
The  all  absorbing  pursuit  of  gold  has  hitherto  engrossed  the  public 
mind,  and  the  Legislature  has  been  too  much  occupied  devising 
measures  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  time  to  pay  attention  to 
internal  improvements.  However,  since  the  social  disorganisation 
arising  from  the  gold  mania  has  subsided,  works  of  public  utility 
have  come  under  consideration,  and  the  Government  has  most  libe- 
rally responded  to  the  various  proposals  for  promoting  public  con- 
venience  that  have  been  subjected  to  its  approval.  In  the  estimate 
this  year,  1853,  the  ways  and  means  are  set  down  at  £1,700,000, 
the  sum  of  £720,000  being  voted  for  public  works.  The  last  mail 
announces  that  three  railroads  have  received  Treasury  support ;  one 
to  connect  Melbourne  with  the  port,  another  to  Geelong,  and  the 
other  to  unite  Melbourne  with  the  gold  fields  of  the  interior.  A 
road  measure  has  also  been  passed,  which  puts  the  road  repairs 
under  the  management  of  a  board  of  commissioners,  to  whom  the 
sum  of  £300,000  has  been  granted  for  the  repair  of  roads  and 
construction  of  additional  ones.     In  addition  to  the  above  under- 
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takings,  the  LegislatiTe  Council  have  adopted  an  address  to  the 
Ooyernor,  praying  bim  to  devote  £200,000  from  the  territorial 
revenae  for  the  providing  sewerage  for  the  city,  and  £20,000  from 
the  general  revenue  for  the  formation  of  an  aqueduct,  as  the  in- 
habitants are  at  present  dependent  on  water  carriers  for  the  supplies 
they  require.  The  sanitary  evil  is  of  an  Augean  description,  for 
the  sum  of  £60,000  has  been  voted  for  the  sole  purpose  of  cleansing 
and  clearing  away  the  impurities  collected  within  the  dty,  fie- 
verting  to  its  social  condition,  it  b  pleasing  to  find  that  the  colony 
is  in  this  respect  rapidly  improving ;  the  disturbances  of  society 
which  the  discovery  of  gold  occasioned  is  gradually  disappearing, 
and  the  relations  between  the  various  classes  which  were  then  sud- 
denly reversed  have  partially  recovered  their  normal  state,  but 
with  great  improvement  to  individual  status  and  prospects.  We 
hear  accounts,  usque  ad  nauteamt  by  every  mail  of  difierent 
diggings  and  fortunate  nugget  finders ;  but  the  Melbourne  papers 
rarely  devote  space  to  that  which  is  equally  interesting,  the  moral 
aspect  of  the  province.  It  might,  however,  be  remarked  that  few 
towns  have  more  creditable  places  of  worship,  or  more  respectable 
congregations,  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  pervading  lust  for  the 
"mammon  of  unrighteousness"  has  corrupted  men's  religious 
views,  for  the  sum  allotted  by  the  State  for  the  support  of  public 
worship  has  been  increased  fh>m  £6,000  to  £30,000.  However, 
beyond  Melbourne  the  harvest  is  ample  and  the  labourers  are  few. 

Upon  diggers,  who  are  generally  men  of  loose  inclinations  and 
erratic  habits,  the  preacher's  teachings  are  "  as  seed  sown  by  the 
wayside,  trodden  under  foot,"  and  on  this  account  the  elevation  of 
the  people  depends  chiefiy  upon  the  press.  The  journalist  has 
illimitable  influence ;  his  broad  sheet  reaches  the  digger  on  the 
road  and  at  the  encampment ;  but  unfortunately  their  energies  are 
not  always  properly  directed,  for  some  papers  which  have  the 
largest  circulation  excite  disaffection  by  abusing  the  administration 
and  endeavouring  to  obstruct  rational  legislation.  Their  extreme 
virulence  materially  inflamed  the  popular  agitation  that  lately  pre- 
vailed ;  but  the  increased  precautions  adopted  for  the  prevention  of 
disorder  restored  general  confldence,  and  the  attempts  made  by 
demagogues  to  imperil  the  constitution  proved  abortive.  It  might 
further  be  remarked  that  the  acquisition  of  property  alters  the 
political  views  of  men ;  those  who  have  nothing  to  lose  wiU  hasard 
any  change,  but  the  sudden  transition  from  poverty  to  wealth  that 
is  continually  occurring  has  diffused  a  spirit  of  conservatism 
throughout  the  land. 

We  conclude  our  remarks  upon  the  province  with  the  following 

"ions  contained  in  a  report  recently  issued  by  the  Chamber  of 

i^e  of  Victoria.    It  thus  alludes  to  the  present  condition  of 
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the  colony :  *^  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  race  of  unexampled  pro- 
gress. Our  port  b  crowded  with  shipping.  An  exuberant  nature 
has  lavished  upon  us  unbounded  resources.  It  is  for  our  colonists 
to  meet  these  auspicious  circumstances  by  promptitude,  energy,  and 
liberality  in  the  path  of  improvement,  in  order  that  the  full  benefits 
of  our  position  may  be  realised.''  That  position  must  necessarily 
be  a  high  one,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  see  those  to  whom  society 
looks  up,  fully  aware  of  their  own  social  duties,  and  possessed  with 
a  determination  to  perform  them. 
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BOOK  I.— CHAPTER  I. 

INTBODVCES   THE    BEADEB   TO   SBVBBAL   PEBSONAOES. 

On  a  frosty  night,  in  the  month  of  January,  1824,  just  as  the 
church-clock  was  striking  nine,  the  York  Union  drove  up  to  the 
White  Horse,  the  principal,  or  properly  speaking,  the  only  inn  of 
Scarthiugton,  a  small  town  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  As 
soon  as  the  coach  stopped  four  passengers  alighted  from  the  out* 
side,  whose  appearance  contrasted  most  forcibly,  for  while  two  of 
them  were  so  enormously  corpulent  as  to  give  a  very  good  idea  of 
what  porpoises  would  look  like  if  muffled  up  in  great  coats,  the 
others  were  as  slender  and  longshanked  as  a  couple  of  cranes. 
None  of  them,  however,  gave  the  bystanders  much  time  to  make 
any  remarks  on  their  personal  attractions  or  defects,  for  as  soon  as 
they  had  got  down,  they  hastily  directed  their  steps  towards  the 
parlour  where  supper  was  laid  out,  and  employed  the  next  succeed- 
ing moments  in  divesting  themselves  of  their  upper  garments  and 
warming  their  half-frozen  bodies  at  the  cheerful  fire,  which  crackled 
and  glimmered  as  if  rejoicing  in  being  employed  in  such  a  benevo- 
lent occupation. 

While  the  outside  passengers  were  thus  engaged,  the  interior  of 
the  coach  had  given  forth  its  contents,  in  the  person  of  a  single 
traveller,  a  grave,  sedate  man  of  middle  age,  who  having  formally 
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bowed  to  the  curtseying  landlady,  followed  in  the  track  of  hit 
predecessors  to  the  supper-room. 

The  greatcoats  and  handkerchiefs  being  removed,  their  enclosures 
became  revealed  to  public  gase,  when  the  stout  passengers  seemed 
scarcely  thinner  than  before,  while  their  pX  cheeks  and  round 
paunches  told  of  the  discussion  of  many  a  baron  and  airloin.  No 
one  accustomed  to  that  line  of  road  would  have  hesitated  at 
dubbing  them  Northcountry  graziers,  well  to  do  in  the  world.  The 
two  travellers  of  slighter  mould  proved  to  be  young  men  of  aiboat 
seven  and  twenty  years  of  age,  their  appearance  was  what  is  termed 
shabby  genteel,  but  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  make  any  guess 
at  their  profession  or  calling  had  they  remained  silent,  their 
tongues,  however,  having  once  been  set  in  motion,  no  doubt  could 
long  remain  upon  the  subject. 

'*  Good  sirs,"  exclaimed  one  of  them,  who  had  that  dark  yellow 
complexion  which  always  looks  dirty  by  daylight,  ''  the  banquet 
waits,  please  your  Highnesses  to  grace  us  with  your  royal  com- 
pany." 

The  invitation  did  not  appear  to  be  particularly  needful,  as  the 
whole  party  were  already  seating  themselves  at  the  table,  and  pre- 
paring to  do  ample  justice  to  the  good  cheer  of  mine  hostess  of  the 
White  Horse. 

"  Waiter,"  cried  one  of  the  fat  passengers,  '*  a  glass  of  brandy- 
and-water,  hot,  with." 

"  The  same  for  me,"  said  his  companion,  "  and  lots  of  shuggar.'* 

"  What  say  you.  Bob,  to  our  following  the  example  of  these 
gentlemen  ?*'  demanded  the  thin  passenger  who  had  given  the 
hospitable  invitation  to  his  fellow  travellers :  "let  us  drink  and 
quaff,  for  I  am  sick  of  this  false  world,  and  will  love  nought  but 
even  the  mere  necessities  upon  it." 

'*  With  all  my  heart,  Dick,"  was  the  answer.  "  I  say  yon 
Scarthingtonian  representative  of  Ganymede,  have  the  goodness  to 
bring  hither  two  silver  goblets  containing  the  nectarious  fluid  in 
question." 

"  And  be  quick  about  it,"  added  his  friend,  "  for  the  King  does 
wake  to-night  and  takes  his  rouse." 

"  In  a  moment,  gentlemen,"  replied  the  functionary  addressed, 
somewhat  puzzled  at  the  language  in  which  the  order  was  couched ; 
"four  brandies,  hot,  with — do  you  take  anything  in  that  way, 
sir  ?"  he  continued,  addressing  the  inside  passenger. 

"  A  pint  of  sherry,"  was  the  answer,  which  raised  the  speaker 
to  an  immeasurable  height  in  the  estimation  of  the  waiter.  "  I 
should  in  the  meanwhile  be  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,  to  cut  me  a 
slice  off  that  sirloin  ;  it  looks  tempting." 
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**  Prime,  sir,  prime,"  answered  the  person  spoken  to,  one  of  tlie 
fat  trayellers,  **  why,  bless  me,  I  don't  think  as  how  I've  got  a 
primer  among  all  my  beasts,  and  they  be  grand  indeed." 

A  grazier,  I  presume,  sir,   observed  the   inside  passenger ; 

going  to  London,  I  suppose." 

**  Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  other,  '*  I've  sent  a  few  as  bonny 
droves  to  Smithfield  as  ever  you  clapped  eyes  on,  and  me  and  my 
friend  yonder  be  going  there  ourselves  to  see  after  them,  as,  says  I, 
there  be  nothing  like  a  master's  eye,  to  keep  things  in  order." 

**  Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  signor,"  interrupted  the 
young  man,  to  whom  the  appellation  of  Dick  had  been  applied, 
addressing  the  fat  passenger,  who  had  as  yet  only  spoken  with  re- 
ference to  his  glass  of  "  hot,  with,"  "  might  I  trouble  you  for  a 
potatoe  ?" 

**  My  name's  Smithers,"  returned  the  grazier  somewhat  angrily, 
as  he  placed  the  desired  vegetable  on  the  plate. 

'*  A  right  good  name-^a  name  of  fair  repute,"  said  the  young 
man, 

"  I  should  like  to  see  the  man  as  would  say  the  contrary,"  was 
the  somewhat  gruff  answer;  "  I've  never  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  before,  sir,  so  can't  return  the  compliment." 

"  My  name  is  Fowler,  on  the  Grampian  hills  my  father  feeds 
his  flocks,"  returned  the  other  in  a  grave  voice. 

"  Well,"  said  the  other  grazier,  "  sheep-walks  bring  in  a  very 
good  sum  at  times,  if  the  rot  will  but  keep  off  the  animals  ;  where 
be  situated  them  of  your  father's,  sir?" 

**  Beneath  a  mountain's  brow,  the  most  remote  and  inaccessible 
by  shepherds  trod,"  said  Mr.  Fowler. 

**  Why  the  gprass  can't  be  over  bonny  in  such  a  spot  as  that," 
observed  the  grazier  ;  "it  be  a  rum  place  to  feed  sheep  on,  they'd 
fatten  twice  as  soon  on  the  wolds." 

'*  I  say,  Toffin,"  said  Mr.  Smithers,  addressing  his  friend,  "it  be 
a  rare  cold  night,  we  shall  have  enough  of  it  by  the  time  we  get  to 
Lunnun." 

"  So  much  the  better  for  the  Exoise,"  said  the  other,  "  we  must 
keep  the  cold  without,  by  means  of  some  hot,  with." 

"  Ha,  ha !  not  so  bad  that,"  cried  Mr.  Richard  Fowler.  "  Your 
health,  sir ;  may  the  present  moment  be  the  worst  of  your  life." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  returned  the  honest  grazier,  "  the  same  to 
you." 

The  party  were,  in  the  meanwhile,  engaged  in  demolishing  the 
viands,  and  for  some  minutes  no  sound  was  heard  but  the  rattling 
of  the  knives  and  forks  and  the  creaking  of  Mr.  Jobs'  shoes,  as  he 
ministered  to  the  wanU  of  the  hungry  travellers.     At  length  their 
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appetites  being  appeased,   tbe  inside  passenger  inqnized  of  the 
waiter,  whether  they  were  going  to  take  up  any  fares  at  the  inn. 

"  One  inside,  sir,"  responded  Bir.  Jobs. 

"  Male  or  female,  fat  or  thin,  old  or  young  ?"  inquired  Ur. 
Fowler,  looking  up  with  his  mouth  fnlL 

**  As  handsome  a  young  lady  as  erer  you  set  eyes  on,  sir," 
replied  the  waiter. 

**  Where  does  she  come  from  V*  continued  the  young  man,  *'  does 
she  hang  out  near  hereabouts  ?" 

"  She's  lived  about  a  mile  and  a-half  oS,  pretty  nigh  eome 
she  weie  bom,  with  an  old  unde  as  is  just  dead ;  we  be  mighty 
sorry,  surely,  to  lose  her,  for  she  be  the  sweetest  angel  ever  seen." 

"  It  appears,  waiter,"  obsenred  Mr.  Fowler,  "  that  you  are 
occasionally  blessed  with  the  sight  of  such  celestial  messengers  ;  is 
the  one  under  present  discussion  going  the  whole  distance  ?" 

'<  Tes,  sir,"  sud  Mr.  Jobs,  *'  she  be  about  to  travel  all  along  to 
Lunnun  town,  a  wearisome  way  to  be  sure." 

"  Ay,  that  it  is,"  remarked  the  inside  passenger,  *'  and  fiar  a 
young  girl,  too.     Does  she  traYcl  alone  ?" 

"  There  be  the  harm  on  it,"  cried  the  waiter,  "  Miss  Delamere 
be  about  to  enter  that  den  of  thieves  without  any  other  poiteetion 
save  her  own  innocence,  and  I  fears  as  how  that  be  not  an  o*er 
strong  guard  in  such  a  wicked  place." 

"  I  presume,  waiter,"  observed  the  young  man,  "  that  from  your 
evident  antipathy  to  the  metropolis,  that  you  never  as  yet  directed 
your  course  thitherwards  V* 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir,"  stammered  Mr.  Jobs,  **  but  I  don't  exactly 
understand." 

"  He  means,"  said  the  other  young  man,  "  have  you  ever  seen 
London  yourself  ?"  ^ 

"  No,  sir,"  answered  the  waiter,  **  and  I  hopes  I  never  shall !" 

'*  The  citizens  are  in  that  case  much  to  be  pitied,"  said  Mr.  Fow- 
ler ;  "  I  trust,  for  their  sakes,  you  will  eventually  be  induced  to 
change  your  rash  resolve." 

"  Never,  sir,  never,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Jobs,  in  a  tone  of  Toiee 
expressive  of  his  hatred  to  what  he  was  pleased  to  term  a  den  of 
thieves,  in  consequence  of  a  personal  friend  having,  durii^  a 
visit  to  London,  had  his  pocket  picked  of  sixteenpence  half* 
penny  in  the  Strand. 

At  this  moment  the  guard,  popping  in  his  head  at  the  door, 
cried,  "  Coach  ready,  gennelmen." 

"Coming,"  was  the  universal  answer,  as  a  general  rush  was 
made  towards  the  greatcoats,  shawls,  and  handkerehiefr  Ihaft  lay 
scattered  about. 
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While  the  abovementioned  events  were  going  forward  iu  the 
padour,  a  yomig  maa  of  £uhionable  appearance  was  seated  in 
an  adjoining  room,  al  a  table  upon  which  were  placed  a  dessert 
and  a  bottle  of  claret.  He  did  not,  howeter,  i^pear  to  be  a 
votary  of  Bacchus,  at  least  his  thoughts  for  the  moment  were 
elsewhere,  for  although  it  was  some  time  since  the  wine  had 
been  brought  in,  it  was  scarcely  touched. 

Suddenly  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  a  man  entered, 
who  was  immediately  accosted  by  the  occupant  of  the  apartment, 

'' WeU,  Dyson,  have  you  found  out  all  about  her  f" 

**  Tes,  my  Lord,  the  young  lady  is  a  Miss  Delaroere,  niece  to 
an  old  East  India  Captain,  just  dead,  and  who,  it  appears,  lived 
close  by.  She  is  about  to  start  by  the  Union  coach,  in  order  to 
take  up  her  abode  in  London,  with  her  guardian,  a  Mr.  M'Diar- 
mid,  at  least  so  I  was  told.** 

**  In  what  street  is  the  guardian's  house  ?"  inquired  the  master. 

*'  That  I  cannot  make  out ;  for  the  people  of  the  inn  don't  seem 
to  know,  and  on  the  lady's  luggage  there  is  only  written,  *  Miss 
Delamere,  London.'  I  tried  to  pump  something  out  of  her  servant, 
a  tough  old  codger,  but  there  was  no  making  out  anything  from 
him,  he  seemed  so  sorrowful  at  his  mistress's  departure— -anyhow 
she  travels  alone.'* 

"  I  must,  and  will,  find  out  her  address,"  said  the  nobleman ; 
*'  I  never  yet  met  a  girl  so  suited  to  my  taste,  notwithstanding  her 
eyes  being  inflamed  with  crying ;  by  Jove,  what  must  they  be 
when  she  smiles  ?  I  say*  Dyson,  go  and  take  your  place  to  London 
on  the  coach.  Follow  the  girl  to  her  guardian's  house,  and  when 
you  have  found  it  out — mind  you  do  not  make  any  blunders- 
go  home  and  await  my  arrival ;  I  shall  not  be  more  than  a 
couple  of  days  behind  you,  and  here's  to  pay  the  fare  and  other 
expenses." 

"Yes,  my  Lord,"  said  the  servant,  as  he  bowed  and  turned 
towards  the  door. 

"  Stop  a  moment,  Dyson,"  said  his  master.  "  Are  you  certain 
that  no  one  here  knows  who  I  am  ?" 

**  Quite,  my  Lord,  for  when  your  Lordship  travels  in  the  plain 
carriage,  Joseph  and  me  always  takes  care  never  to  let  out  your 
Lordship's  cognitoy  according  to  your  Lordship's  directions." 

"  That's  right,  Dyson,  there  is  nothing  I  hate  more  than  being 
my  Lorded  by  the  natives  of  a  country  inn ;  were  they  to  discover 
who  I  am,  I  should  have  no  peace  as  long  as  I  staid  here." 

The  domestic  having  left  the  room,  his  young  master  poured 
out  a  glass  of  claret  and  began  to  muse. 

''  She  beats  hollow  all  the  girls  I  ever  came  across,  and  is  well 

4L2 
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worth  the  trouble  I  am  taking  on  her  account.  It  cannot  be  very 
difficult  either ;  guardians  are  seldom  so  vigilant  as  fatiien  or 
uncles ;  besides  she  is  to  travel  alone  in  a  stagecoach,  too ;  that 
proves  she  cannot  be  very  wealthy ;  anyhow,  it  will  be  some  excite- 
ment for  me,  as  at  times  I  feel  almost '  blasS.  Still,  I  do  not  think 
I  am  quite  used  up  yet.     Gad,  this  is  not  bad  claret." 

But  we  will  leave  the  young  nobleman  to  himself  and  return  to 
those  whom  we  left  on  the  point  of  resuming  their  journey. 

On  reaching  the  passage  which  led  to  the  door  of  the  inn,  the 
travellers  found  it  blocked  up  by  an  assemblage  of  persons,  in  the 
midst  of  which  was  a  young  girl  in  deep  mourning,  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  an  aged  female  domestic.  She  was  addressing  some  words 
to  a  venerable  clergyman  who  was  standing  by  her,  and  attempting 
to  administer  the  consolation,  which  it  was  evident  by  his  counte- 
nance he  was  much  in  need  of  himself.  Close  behind  came  an 
old  man  servant,  who  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  the  grief  to 
which  he  was  giving  way  in  a  most  audible  manner.  There  was 
something  so  touching  in  the  whole  scene,  that  even  the  stout 
graziers  felt  a  huskiness  in  their  throats  as  they  looked  on.  As  for 
the  two  young  travellers,  they  surveyed  the  group  with  an  air  of 
great  interest,  especially  Mr.  Fowler. 

*'  A  devilish  fine  idea  that  for  a  melodrama,"  he  whispered  to 
his  friend.  '^  Act  second,  scene  last.  Why,  it  would  bring  down 
the  gallery  and  boxes  upon  the  pit.  Hang  me  if  that  isn't  the 
handsomest  girl  I  ever  set  eyes  on : — 

See  how  the  leans  her  cheek  upon  her  hand ! 
O !  that  I  were  a  glove  upon  that  hand 
That  I  might  touch  that  cheek. 

Any  further  quotations  from  the  mouth  of  the  accomplished 

Shakespearian,  were  cut  short  by  a  loud  blast  from  the  guard's 
horn. 

"  Bless  you !  bless  you  all,  my  good,  dear  friends !"  cried  the 
young  girl,  as  she  embraced  the  old  woman,  and  shook  hands  with 
the  clergyman. 

"  May  the  same  Heaven  watch  over  you,"  exclaimed  the  latter, 
as  he  led  her  to  the  coach  door.  *^  Remember,  my  dear  Blanche, 
that,  happen  what  may,  you  will  ever  find  a  friend  in  me." 

"  Of  that  I  am  certain,  my  dear  Mr.  Hardy,"  returned  Blanche, 
as  she  took  her  seat  within  the  coach.  <*  O  never  can  I  forget  your 
kindness  ;  nor  your's  Margaret — nor  your's  Abel ;  may  you  all  be 
happy." 

With  these  words  she  sunk  back,  overcome  by  grief,  while  a 
loud  blubbering  explosion  was  heard  proceeding  from  AbeFs  mouth. 

Mr.  Fowler  and  his  friend  now  entered  the  vehicle,  having 
obtained  leave  from  the  guard  to  occupy  the  vacant  seats  during 
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the  night.  The  former  inside  passenger  was  about  to  step  in  after 
them,  when  the  clergyman,  who  had  attentively  surveyed  him,  was 
so  struck  by  his  qiiiet  and  respectable  appearance,  that  he  requested 
him  to  take  charge  of  Miss  Delamere  on  the  road,  apologising  at 
the  same  time  for  the  liberty  he  was  taking. 

**  No  excuses  necessary,*'  replied  the  traveller  ;  ''  I  shall  be  most 
happy  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  render  myself  of  service." 

'*  Blanche,"  observed  Mr.  Hardy,  addressing  Miss  Delameie, 
''  this  gentleman  has  kindly  consented  to  take  card  of  you; 
although,  I  trust,  that  nothing  will^happen  to  make  his  protection 
necessary.     Once  more,  my  dear  girl,  farewell." 

The  graziers  had  by  this  time  resumed  their  places  outside,  the 
coachman  had  mounted  the  box,  upon  which  the  nobleman's 
servant  was  already  seated.  '*  All  right,"  was  cried  by  the  guard, 
and  away  went  the  York  Union,  followed  by  the  good  wishes 
and  goodbyes  showered  forth  on  all  sides. 


CHAPTEB  n. 

MB.    m'OIARMID   is   CALLED    UPON,    BUT   FOUND    WANTING. — MR. 
RIMSDALE    RESOLVES   UPON    A   BOLD    DEED. 

Blanche  Delamebe  was  the  daughter  of  a  naval  officer  who 
had  fallen  in  the  service  of  his  country  while  she  was  still  in  her 
infancy.  Lieutenant  Delamere  had  left  two  children,  Blanche  and 
her  brother,  three  years  older  than  herself,  totally  unprovided  for ; 
the  orphans,  however,  were  brought  up  by  their  maternal  uncle, 
who  had  supplied,  as  much  as  lay  in  his  power,  the  loss  of  their 
parents,  for  their  mother  had  quickly  followed  her  husband  to  the 
grave. 

By  the  influence  of  Captain  Melville,  Charles  Delamere  had  re- 
ceived an  appointment  in  the  Navy,  and  was  at  the  present  time 
serving  as  a  mate  on  board  a  frigate,  on  the  coast  of  South 
America.  Since  the  death  of  her  father,  Blanche  had  never 
quitted  the  roof  of  her  uncle,  who  was  possessed  of  an  independent 
fortune,  in  addition  to  a  pension  he  received  from  the  East  India 
Company.  When  little  more  than  fifty  years  of  age  and  apparently 
in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health,  Captain  Melville  was  suddenly 
seized  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy  and  died  a  few  hours  afterwards, 
without  having  been  once  restored  to  consciousness.  On  ex- 
amining his  papers,  it  was  discovered  that  he  was  possessed  of 
nearly  twelve  thousand  pounds,  entrusted,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
placed  in  the  funds,  to  a  Mr.  M'Diarmid,  an  eminent  London 
attorney,  who  was  appointed,  by  the  Captain's  will,  guardian  to 
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Blanche,  she  being  only  nineteen  yeiurs  of  age  at  the  time  of  her 
uncle's  decease. 

It  was  to  the  house  of  the  above-mentioned  attorney  that 
Blanche  was  proceeding,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M^Diarmid  having  been  ap- 
prized, by  letter,  of  the  time  of  her  intended  arrival. 

It  was  nearly  nine  o'clock  on  the  evening  following  its  departure 
from  Scarthington,  when  the  York  Union  deposited  its  passengers 
at  the  George  and  Blue  Boar,  Holbozn ;  no  one,  contrary  to 
Blanche's  expectation,  being  there  to  meet  her.  The  original  in- 
side passenger,  whose  name  she  had  discovered  to^  be  Rimsdale, 
having  learned  that  the  residence  of  Mr.  M'Diarmid  was  in  Orwi^- 
street,  proposed,  as  he  lived  himself  in  that  direction,  to  see  the 
young  girl  safely  set  down  at  her  guardian's  house.  Blanche 
thankfully  availed  herself  of  the  kind  offer,  and,  having  entered  a 
hackney  coach,  they  drove  off  together. 

After  a  long  ride,  which  to  Blanche  seemed  interminable,  the 
coach  pulled  up  before  a  large,  dark,  brick  mansion,  which  the 
coachman  informed  his  fares  was  the  house  to  which  he  had  been 
desired  to  drive.  Having  received  orders  to  knock  and  ring,  he 
did  so  in  the  usual  manner  of  charioteers  of  his  class,  by  giving  the 
door  a  series  of  hard  knocks,  and  the  bell  a  furious  tug.  A  few 
minutes  passed  away  and  there  was  no  answer  to  the  stimmons. 

*^  Ring  again,  coachman,"  said  Mr.  Rimsdale,  after  a  shoit 
pause,  *^  perhaps  they  have  not  heard  the  last." 

^*  Dang  it,"  said  the  Jarvey,  giving  another  desperate  tug  at  the 
bell  and  a  tremendous  shower  of  knocks  at  the  door,  "  dang  it»  if 
so  he's  as  them  as  lives  here  ham't  a  heard,  they'd  better  misale  to 
the  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  for  I'll  be  whopped  if  I  didn't  hear  the 
bell  a  tinkling  right  through  the  orifice." 

With  these  words  he  again  rattled  away  at  the  knocker,  but 
without  success,  although  the  noise  he  made  caused  sundry  heads 
to  be  thrust  forth  from  the  adjacent  houses,  and  set  more  than  one 
street- cur  howling  most  piteously. 

**  Coachman,"  at  length  exclaimed  Mr.  Rimsdale,  ^*  I  reallj 
begin  to  think  you  must  have  mistaken  the  house,  for  it  is  evident 
no  one  lives  here." 

*^  If  there  be  any  mistake  at  all,  it  must  be  on  your  side*"  re- 
sponded the  driver,  '*  for  you  tell'd  me  to  go  to  number  29,  and 
here  be  29  as  large  as  life ;  I'd  some  edioation  when  I  was  a  boy, 
sir,  and  knows  figures  well." 

"  Are  you  sure.  Miss  Delamere,"  asked  her  companion,  that  29 
is  the  number  of  Mr.  M'Diarmid's  residence." 

'^  Quite,  sir,"  replied  Blanche ;  '^  I  have  frequently  seen  letters 
from  Mr.  M*Diarmid,  and  they  have  all  been  so  dated,  as  well  as 
the  one  I  received  the  other  day." 
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This,  then,  is  a  most  extraordinary  circumstance,"  ejaculated  Mr. 
Eimsdale.     *'  Coachman,  try  once  more." 

The  person  addressed  immediately  commenced  a  fresh  clatter 
upon  the  door;  long  and  heavily  did  he  knock,  loudly  and 
strenuously  did  he  ring,  but  all  in  vain,  no  one  answered  the 
summons,  and  it  became  evident  to  all  that  no  one  could  be  within ; 
indeed,  on  regarding  the  house  steadfastly,  not  the  slightest  glim- 
mer of  light  could  be  seen  through  the  chink  of  any  of  the  closed 
shutters,  and  even  the  area  below  was  dark  and  seemingly  un- 
tenanted. 

*<  Upon  my  honour,  this  is  very  disagreeable,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Bimsdale ;  '*  I  really  begin  to  fear  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M'Diarmid 
have  not  received  your  last  letter  and  have  gone  out  of  town ;  still, 
it  is  very  odd  that  no  one  has  been  left  behind  to  take  charge  of 
such  an  extensive  mansion." 

<«  Well,  sir,"  said  the  hackney-coachman,  "  what  do  you  propose 
doing;  for  my  part,  I'd  recommend  some  alteration  in  our  principles ; 
still,  if  you  be  so  minded,  I'll  knock  and  ring  till  to-morrow  morning, 
it's  all  one  to  me." 

*'  Is  there  no  means  of  ascertaining  anything  about  the  owners 
of  this  house,"  returned  Mr.  Rimsdale.  '*  By-the-by,  there's  a 
chemist's  shop  nearly  opposite,  go,  my  good  man,  and  inquire 
whether  they  know  anything  concerning  the  movements  of  Mr. 
M'Diarmid,  of  No.  29." 

The  driver  followed  the  above  injunctions,  and,  on  returning, 
informed  Mr.  Rimsdale  that  he  had  learned  that  Mr.  M*Diarmd 
had  left  home  the  previous  evening,  together  with  all  his  establish- 
ment, excepting  one  elderly  servant,  whose  duty  was  to  remain  in 
the  house  to  answer  calls,  but  that  the  well-known  propensities  of 
the  man  had,  in  all  probability,  conducted  him  to  tbe  Spotted 
Dog  at  the  comer  of  the  street. 

Thither  the  driver  was  ordered  to  proceed  immediately;    and 
having  pulled  up  at  a  house  with  a  sign  before  it,  Mr.  Rimsdale  de- 
scended from  the  coach,  and,  having  entered  the  bar,  inquired 
whether  Mr.  M*Diarmid's  servant  was  within.    In  answer  to  the 
question,  the  barmaid  pointed  to  a  door  with  two  circular  holes 
filled  with  ground  glass  in  its  upper  pannels,  and  the  gentleman, 
following  the  pantomimic  direction,  found  himself  in  a  room  with  a 
sanded  floor,  lighted  up  by  an  oil  lamp,  and  occupied  by  several 
persons  of  the  lower  order  who  were  smoking  and  drinking.    In 
the  further  comer,  near  the  fireplace,  was  seated  an  old  man  who 
appeared  to  be  far  gone  in  a  state  of  maudlin  intoxication,  and  who 
was  evidently  deluding  himself  wil^  the  idea  that  he  was  enter- 
taining the  company  pretent,  by  the  scarcely  audible  manner  in 
which  he  was  hunmiing  a  sentimental  melody. 
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**  Is  Mr.  M'Diarinid*8  servant  here  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Rimsdale  as 
he  entered. 

Who  calls  me  ?  ''  hiccupped  the  old  man ;  "  is  the  house  a-fire?" 
I  want  to  know  where  Mr.  M'Diarmid  has  gone  to/'  retunied 
the  gentleman. 

At  this  inquiry  the  drunken  domestic  gave  a  grave  nod  with  his 
heady  at  the  same  time  screwing  up  his  month  after  the  manner 
common  to  people  in  the  condition  in  which  he  then  was. 

'*  Mr.  M'Diarmid's  a  gennelman,"  he  observed. 

"  I  do  not  in  the  least  doubt  that  circumstance/'  answered  Mr. 
Rimsdale,  finding  it  impossible  to  repress  a  smile  at  the  drunken 
dignity  of  the  man ;  *'  but,  can  you  inform  me  where  he  is  ?  " 
What  do  you  want  to  know  for  ? ''  said  the  old  man  sulkily. 
That's  nothing  to  you,"  replied  Mr.  Rimsdale,  getting  angry, 
**  you  are  his  servant,  I  understand,  and  ought  to  know  better  than 
to  answer  in  that  manner ;  once  more  I  ask,  where  has  your  master 
gone  to,  and  when  is  he  coming  back  ?  " 

Not  knowing,  can't  tell,"  was  the  sole  answer  returned. 
Come,  sir,  no  trifling,"  exclaimed  the  gentleman,  '*  here  is  a 
young  lady  just  arrived  from  the  country  on  an  invitation  from 
your  master,  and  she  finds  no  one  in  the  house." 

*'  Most  probably  not,"  said  the  old  man,  *'  I  should  be  rather 
surprised  if  she  did,  seeing  as*  I  be  the  only  inmate,  and  has  come 
here  to  spend  the  evening,  as  I  likes  company." 

'^^This  is  too  bad,"  ejaculated  Mr.  Rimsdale;  ** there  is  no 
making  anything  out  of  the  fellow.  I  say,"  he  continued,  looking 
round,  *'is  there  any  one  here  who  can  give  me  some  information 
concerning  Mr.  M'Diarmid,  if  so,  I  am  ready  to  give  him  a  shilling 
for  his  news." 

This  piece  of  generosity  seemed  to  infuse  no  small  portion  of  ex- 
citement among  the  company  present,  several  of  whom  rose  from 
their  seats,  and,  coming  up  to  Mr.  Rimsdale,  proceeded  to  inform 
him  that  they  understood  that  the  attorney  had  quitted  toiwn 
without  naming  any  particular  day  for  his  return. 

**  Can  you  make  that  old  man  understand,"  said  Mr.  Rimsdale, 
**  on  receiving  the  above  communication,  that  there  is  a  young  lady 
just  arrived  from  the  north  of  England,  who  is  waiting  without  in 
a  coach ;  ask  him  whether  any  orders  have  been  left  behind  by 
Mr.  M'Diarmid  ooncerning  her." 

^'  I  say,  old  Larkup,"  said  a  man  in  a  fustian  jacket,  taking  upon 
himself  the  office  of  interpreter,  '*  did  your  master  say  anything 
about  a  young  person's  coming  ?  " 

*'  Yes,"  was  the  concise  answer. 

'*  Well,  then,  what  was  it  ?  come,  out  with  it." 

*'  He  said,  that  his  master  said,   as  how,  when  she  com*d  in 
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the  morning  to  help  to  dust  the  furniture,  that  she  warn't  to  come 
again,  cos  why,  she  wamH  wanted." 

"  But  did  he  not  mention  as  how  there  was  a  young  lady  a- 
commg." 

**  No ;  if  he  had  talked  about  young  ladies,  he'd  a  cotcbed  it 
finely  from  missus,  that  be  would." 

'*  I  see  there's  some  mistake  here,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Rimsdale,  as 
be  turned  to  leave  tbe  room ;  '*  what  is  to  be  done  ? " 

**  By  your  leave,  sir,"  said  tbe  proprietor  of  tbe  fustian  jacket, 
following  Mr.  Rimsdale  to  tbe  door,  and  speaking  in  a  very  civil 
manner,  "  I've  beard  as  bow  all's  not  right  with  Mr.  Macdummid." 

'*  How  so,  my  good  man  ?  "  inquired  the  gentleman. 

**Why  they  says — people  will    talk,  you  see— as    how  he's- 
smashed." 
.  **  Smashed  ;  bow  ?  "  echoed  Mr.  Rimsdale,  anxiously. 

**  Why,  stumped,  to  be  sure  ;  not  got  tbe  wherewith  to  meet  tbe 
constable." 

'*  Impossible  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Rimsdale.  '^  I  have  always  heard 
that  he  was  a  man  of  large  property,  and  enjoying  an  excellent 
business." 

'*  So  thought  I,"  answered  the  man ;  '*  and  so  thought  every 
one.  I've  done  many  a  job  at  his  bouse  in  tbe  carpentering  line, 
and  finely  furnished  it  were  ;  be  always  went  apace,  that  be  did, 
and  turned  out  right  dapper." 

**  But  have  you  any  grounds  for  your  surmises  ?  "  inquired  the 
gentleman. 

''  Why  it  has  surprised  us  a  bit,"  replied  the  carpenter. 

**  I  mean,  what  reason  have  you  for  supposing  Mr.  M'Diarmid 
to  be  ruined  ?  " 

<«  Because  he's  gone  in  a  fiurry,  and  said  nothing  about  his  coming 
back." 

**  Still  your  suspicions  may  turn  out  incorrect,"  observed  Mr 
Rimsdale.     '*  Have  you  any  idea.as  to  where  be  is  gone  ?  " 

'*  Why,"  answered  the  man,  *'  it's  a  bimpression  with  some  as 
bow  he's  gone  to  'Merika." 

"  To  America ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Rimsdale,  in  a  tone  of  voice 
which  showed  how  unpleasant  was  the  news  he  had  just  received. 
•'  To  America  ?  " 

**  Yes,  sir,  to  'Merika,"  said  tbe  carpenter ;  '*  that  be  the  place 
as  those  who  be  too  much  sought  after  here  travels  to.  What  a 
set  of  vagabonds  there  must  be  over  the  water.  liCt  us  see :  there's 
Joe  Priggins,  as  broke  into  the  chandler's  shop ;  there's  Jack 
Classer,  as  emptied  bis  master's  till ;  there's  Tim  Block,  as—  " 

Mr.  Rimsdale  did  not  stop  to  bear  any  further  account  of  tbe 
travels  and  proceedings  of   Messrs.  Priggins,   Classer^  and  Co., 
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but,  giving  the  carpenter  an  additional  shilling,  he  hastily  left  the 
passage  in  which  the  conference  had  taken  place,  and  retomed  to 
the  hackney  coach. 

**  I  say,  Dickj"  said  the  carpenter  to  a  friend,  on  his  return  to  his 
seat,  '*  that's  a  jolly  chap,  anyhow ;  although  I  do  believe  he  be  a 
Bow-street  runner." 

**  No,  do  you  ?  "  replied  the  other.  "  Why,  now  I  think  of  it, 
I  rather  fancies  as  he  has  the  cut  of  a  hofficer." 

*'  Then  I  warrant  it's  all  true  about  them  Macdummids,"  said  the 
carpenter.    **  I  say,  Larkup,  they're  a  coming  after  your  governor." 

**Let  *em  come,"  returned  Mr.  Larkup  sullenly;  then,  as  if 
such  matters  were  beneath  his  notice,  he  took  another  long  draught 
at  his  pot  of  purl,  and  leaning  back,  dropped  asleep. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Mr.  Rimsdale,  having  proceeded  to  the  hackney 
coach,  informed  Miss  Delamere  of  the  sudden  and  unaccountable 
departiure  of  the  attorney  and  his  family ;  suppressing,  however, 
all  mention  of  the  melancholy  surmises  he  had  made  concern- 
ing it. 

Blanche  was  overwhelmed  at  receiving  this  intelligence,  and  was 
for  a  moment  quite  stupified ;  but  quickly  recovering  herself,  she 
begged  of  her  fellow  travdler  to  direct  her  to  some  inn  where  she 
might  pass  the  night,  and  be  no  longer  the  cause  of  further  trouble 
to  him. 

"  My  dear  young  lady,  that  can  never  be,"  cried  Mr.  Rimsdale. 
*'  Young,  inexperienced,  and  a  stranger  to  London,  as  you  are ;  by 
all  that's  powerful,"  he  added  to  himself, ''  this  b  a  most  provoking 
aiFair ;  it  would  be  the  height  of  inhumanity  to  leave  this  poor  girl 
to  shift  for  herself ;  I  would  indeed  take  her  home,  but—" 

The  but  meant  a  great  deal.  It  was  evident,  indeed,  that  some 
mysterious  power  damped  the  generous  impulse  of  the  gentleman 
which  prompted  him  to  offer  hospitality  to  his  young  companion. 

*' Surely,"  remarked  Blanche,  **  there  cannot  be  any  great  danger 
incurred  by  my  remaining  alone  at  an  inn  for  one  night ;  and  to- 
morrow I  can  make  inquiries  concerning  my  friends." 

''Her  friends,  poor  girl!"  muttered  her  companion;  "would 
she  were  older,  or  less  beautiful ;  but  lovely  as  she  is,  what  will 
Mrs.  Rimsdale  say  ?  " 

The  secret  was  out :  the  obstacle  which  impeded  the  flow  of  the 
traveller's  hospitable  feelings  was  Mrs.  Rimsdale. 

"They  will  certainly  have  left  a  letter  for  me,"  continued 
Blanche,  "  which  will  be  delivered  to  me  to-morrow,  on  my  calling 
at  my  guardian's  house." 

"  No,  no,  my  dear  young  lady,"  exclaimed  her  companion,  in  a 
somewhat  desperate  tone ;  "  I  cannot  leave  you  in  such  a  situation. 
I  am  a  householder  and  a  married  man,  allow  me  to  offer  you  the 
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shelter  of  my  roof  until  you  shall  haye  learned  something  about  Mr. 
M'Diarmid's  movements." 

**  Thank  you,  sir,  you  are  most  kind,''  returned  Blanche,  "  but  I 
am  afraid  that  I  shall  be  trespassing  too  much  on  your  goodness." 

'*  By  no  means,  my  dear  Miss  Delamere ;  however,"  he  con- 
tinued, hesitatingly,  '*  do  not  be — I  mean — that  is— I  trust  you 
will  not  take  it  ill  should  Mrs.  Rimsdale  at  first — that  is— nothing-^ 
the  fact  is,  Mrs.  Rimsdale  is  a  most  excellent  woman,  a  most  inesti- 
mable woman — such  a  heart — but  she  is  apt  to  take  odd  fancies 
into  her  head,  that  is,  she  is  rather  of  an  irritable  disposition ;  but, 
neyer  mind,  it  will  be  all  well  in  the  end»  I  trust." 

These  last  words  were  uttered  in  a  very  faultering  voice. 

**  But  really,  sir,"  observed  Blanche,  '*  I  cannot  think  of  con- 
senting to  be  the  means,  however  involuntarily,  of  causing  any 
difference  between  Mrs.  Rimsdale  and  yourself ;  pray  suffer  me  to 
proceed  at  once  to  an  inn." 

'*  I  should  deserve  to  be  pointed  at  as  a  cowardly  sneak  if  I 
allowed  such  a  thing,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Rimsdale  vehemently; 
*^  come,  my  dear  youug  lady,  no  excuses,  I  am  master  in  my  own 
house,,  surely." 

"  Well,"  returned  Miss  Delamere,  "  if  I  can  accept  of  your  kind 
offer  without  incommoding  you,  I  shall  be  most  grateful." 

**  Do  not  talk  to  me  of  gratitude,"  said  her  companion,  '*  the 
gratitude  will  be  all  on  our  side,  I  have  no  doubt  Mrs.  Rimsdale 
will  be  delighted  at  making  your  acquaintance.  If  not,"  he  added 
to  himself,  **  I'll  exert  the  prerogative  of  a  husband,  and  make  her." 

Buttoning  up  his  coat  with  a  determined  air  and  compressed 
lip,  as  he  uttered  this  firm  resolve,  he  bade  the  coachman  drive  to 
number  83,  Man  vers- street,  such  being  the  abode  of  the  rash 
husband,  for  rash  indeed  must  that  married  man  be  who  brings  a 
stranger  guest,  even  of  the  male  sex,  to  his  house  after  eleven 
o'clock  at  night  without  previously  obtaining  his  wife's  sanction  to 
the  proceeding. 

Are  we  right  in  confessing,  that  as  the  distance  between  the 
Spotted  Dog  and  Manvers-street  diminished,  so  gradually  did  the 
oourage  of  Mr.  Rimsdale  evaporate.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  conned 
over  and  over  again  the  duty  of  obedience  owed  by  wives  to  their 
husbands,  the  recollection  of  sundry  passages  in  the  history  of 
Mrs.  Rimsdale's  life  would  obtrude  itself  upon  his  memory,  and 
oause  an  involuntary  palpitation  of  his  heart. 

«<  By  all  that's  powerful,"  he  muttered,  as  the  coach  drew  up 
before  his  door,  "  I  wish  it  were  well  over." 

There  were  whole  volumes  contained  in  that  one  little  t^. 

''  Egad,  they've  led  me  a  roundabout  journey,  what  with  knock- 
ing at  one  place,  and  ringing  at  anoUier,"  said  a  man  getting 
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down  from  behind  the  hackney-coach,  as  soon  as  the  door  of  the 
house  closed,  after  the  entrance  of  Edith  and  Mr.  Rimsdale  ; 
''  there's  one  comfort,  however,  that  I've  done  my  business  well, 
and  my  Lord  can't  nohow  find  any  fault  with  my  management ;  and 
how  should  he  ?  was  I  not  five  years  valet-de^sham  to  Lord  Fitz- 
royal,  as  was  ambassador  at  Vienny.  I  rather  do  think  I  know  a 
turn  or  two  in  'plomacy." 

Having  uttered  these  words,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  having 
thought  them,  Mr.  Dyson,  the  servant  who  had  left  the  Old  Black 
Lion  by  the  York  Union— for  it  was  he— -hailed  the  coachman  as 
he  was  about  to  drive  off,  and  having  got  inside,  bade  the  man 
proceed  to  Berkeley-square. 


LITTLE  INCIDENTS  ALONG  THE  LINE. 

BY  PETER,  THE  LITERARY  HERMIT. 
NO.  I. — THE   HONEST   PORTER. 

Alighting  from  a  railway— no  matter  where— a  porter  came  up 
to  me,  and  said,  *'  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  have  you  lost  anything  ?  " 

I  examined  first  one  pocket,  and  then  another,  verified  the  safety 
of  my  pocket«book,  handkerchief,  and  purse,  and  taking  a  rapid 
inventory  of  my  small  stock  of  jewellery,  answered  confidently, 
"  No ;  but,  my  good  man,  what  makes  you  ask  ?  " 

"  Why,  the  fact  is,  sir,  there  was  a  very  suspicious  character  in 
your  carriage,"  said  the  porter,  *'  and  I  thought  I  would  ask  you, 
sir,  if  you  had  lost  anything  as  long  as  he  was  in  sight." 

I  gave  the  man  a  shilling,  and  congratulated  myself  in  no  small 

degree  upon  my  lucky  escape. 

«  «  «  «  « 

Many  months  afterwards  the  same  thing  occurred  upon  the  same 
line.  It  was  the  same  porter,  with  the  same  honest  face— the 
same  anxious  inquiry,  the  same  investigation,  and  the  same  result. 
It  was  precisely  the  same  incident  in  all  its  details,  even  down  to 
the  remimeration  of  a  shilling.  It  struck  me,  however,  as  the  coin 
dropped  from  my  grateful  fingers,  that  **  There  must  be  an  unusual 

number  of  suspicious  characters  who  travel  along  this  line  !  " 

•  •  •  •  • 

A  week  ago  I  had  occasion  to  get  out  at  the  same  station.  A 
slight  accident,  in  which  a  few  lives  were  lost,  was  the  cause  of  my 
lingering  longer  than  usual  upon  the  platform.    The  confusion 
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consequent  upon  this  little  calamity  was  followed  by  a  disturbance 
worthy  of  a  Parliamentary  debate.  The  noise  was  deafening. 
Every  one  seemed  to  be  speaking  at  once.  Prompted  by  the 
curiosity  that  urges  an  Englishman  to  push  his  nose  (even  at  the 
peril  of  its  being  pulled,  sometimes)  into  every  disturbance,  I 
elbowed  my  way  into  the  centre  of  the  crowd,  where  the  riot 
appeared  to  be  the  thickest.  There  I  discovered  my  honest  friend 
the>  Porter,  by  the  side  of  a  plethoric  old  gentleman,  who  was  as 
red  in  the  face  as  any  of  the  signal  lamps  that  denote  danger  along 
the  line.  He  was  in  the  most  violent  rage,  and  was  busy  pulling 
by  the  collar  a  simple,  sheep-faced,  youth,  who  evidently  could  not 
understand  the  rough  treatment  he  was  being  subjected  to. 

As  soon  as  this  poor  victim  had  been  dragged  into  one  of  the 
offices — into  which  the  crowd  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course — an 
inquiry  took  place.  The  old  gentleman  charged  the  beardless 
youth  with  being  a  "  suspicious  character,"  and  pointed  to  the 
Porter  as  his  authority.  He  (the  plethoric  old  gentleman)  had  lost 
his  handkerchief  only  the  week  before — and  he  had  lost  one  a 
month  before  that — and  it  was  not  to  be  tolerated  that  '*  suspicious 
characters "  were  to  carry  on  their  dishonest  practices  in  railway 
carriages  with  impunity.  He  was  determined  to  expose  every  one 
of  them  ! 

The  bald-faced  youth  gave  his  card — was  identified  by  a  listening 
flyman  as  being  the  son  of  a  wealthy  tallow  merchant,  who  had^a 
villa  up  the  road — and  was  liberated  immediately. 

The  matter  would  have  terminated  quietly  here,  if  a  gentleman 
with  a  blue  bag  had  not  stepped  forward,  and  claimed  to  be  heard. 
**  This  Porter  seems  to  have  a  very  curious  nose  for  scenting  out 
suspicious  characters,"  he  said.  "  It  isn't  long  ago  that  he  asked 
me  if  /  had  lost  anything,  and  gave  as  his  reason  for  putting  the 
question,  that  he  had  noticed  a  very  '  suspicious  character '  in  my 
-carriage.  That  *  suspicious  character,'  then,  I  told  him,  must  have 
been  my  blue  bag ;  for  there  had  been  no  one  but  myself  in  the 
carriage.*' 

**  I,  too,  recollect,"  said  another  gentleman,  '*  his  trying  a  similar 
dodge  upon  me ;  and  I  told  him  he  must  have  made  a  singular 
mistake,  for  there  had  been  no  one  in  the  carriage  but  my  wife  all 
the  way." 

••  Yes,  sir,"  exclaimed  an  elderly  lady  from  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  **  and  he  told  me  the  same  thing  ;  and  I  remember  I  was  so 
frightened  I  gave  him  half-a-crown  for  his  trouble." 

**  And,  egad  !  /  gave  him  a  shilling  on  a  similar  occasion,"  cried 
out  an  oldish  voice,  holding  up  a  cotton  umbrella.  *'And/.'—- 
and  // — and  // — and  /,  too!"  shouted  innumerable  voices;  and 
it  turned  out  that  mostly  every  one  there  present— for  it  was  a 
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dinner-train  of  persons  resident  in  the  neighbourhood — had  given 
him  something  at  some  time  or  other  for  volunteering  the  same 
false  information. 

The  Honest  Porter  was  dismissed,  but  he  must  have  reaped, 
before  his  exposure,  a  rare  harvest  of  shillings  and  half-ODWiis 
from  this  new  plan  of  extorting  money  undw  iklae  pretences  of 
solicitude. 

There  is  a  Moral  in  the  above,  which  is  obvious  enough.  I 
know  for  my  own  part,  that  whenever  a  stranger  expressea  a  vehe- 
ment  interest  in  my  behalf,  I  think  of  the  Railway  Porter,  and  ask 
myself  whether  there  may  not  possibly  be  the  hope  of  reward 
glittering,  like  a  new  shilling,  at  the  bottom  of  his  zeal  ? 
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No.  n. 

Thb  objects  for  which  penal  discipline  is  instituted  are  confessedly 
two^*the  protection  of  society,  and  the  reformation  of  the  offender. 
If  severity  answered  these  ends,^we  might  close  our  hearts  to  the 
cries  of  Uie  sufferers.  But,  as  regards  juvenile  offenders,  it  is  con- 
clusively shown  by  every  test  and  every  kind  of  proof  open  to  us 
that  our  system  of  punishment  fulfils  neither  the  one  purpose  nor 
the  other.  It  does  not  protect  society.  It  does  not  reform  the 
culprit.  It  is  cruel  to  no  end,  or  to  a  very  bad  end.  It  confirms 
the  young  vagabond  in  crime,  and  it  exposes  society  to  his  con- 
tinued depredations.  His  punishment,  harsh  as  it  is,  does  not 
deter  others  from  following  his  example,  for  he  returns  to  his  old 
haunts  and  old  way  of  rapine  as  soon  as  his  temporary  term  of  im- 
prisonment has  expired. 

Lord  Orey  is  our  witness  that  it  is  hardly  possible  for  any  one, 
who  has  once  had  prison  bolts  drawn  on  him,  to  quit  a  criminal 
career.  "It has  been  repeatedly  proved,'*  he  says,  *'  that  when  a 
man  has  once  been  led  into  living  by  dishonesty  and  plunder, 
nothing  is  more  difficult  for  him,  after  having  been  punished  for 
his  offences,  than  to  find  the  means  of  honestly  maintaining  himself 
in  this  country.  However  anxious  he  may  be  to  do  this  and  to 
abstain  from  breaking  the  law,  his  previous  course  of  life  closes 
against  him  almost  every  honest  career^  while  it  is  hard  for  him  to 
shake  off  his  old  associates,  who  drag  him  back  again  into  his  evil 
practices.  There  are  many  well  authenticated  and  remarkable 
accounts  of  the  sincere  but  fruitless  efforts  made  by  men  who  have 
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been  habitual  criminals  to  take  to  a  different  and  honest  course  of 
life."  *  If  this  is  true  of  adults,  how  much  stronger  does  it  apply 
to  those  unhappy  little  wretches  who  are  without  instruction  in 
morals  and  without  experience  in  any  industrial'pursuit. 

It  is  questionable,  indeed,  whether  the  effect  of  punishment  in 
deterring  from  crime  has  not  always  been  exaggerated.  As  a 
general  principle,  offences  do  not  increase  in  number  as  the  penalty 
affixed  to  them  is  moderated,  nor  do  they  decrease  as  the  penalty 
is  heightened.  The  reason  may  be,  that  persons  bent  on  the  per- 
petration of  crime  rarely  consider  the  probability  of  detection,  and, 
therefore,  do  not  much  regard  the  punishment  which  would  await 
it.  Guilt  is  proyerbially  short-sighted.  It  looks  only  to  the  ad* 
vantages  it  expects  to  gain,  never  to  the  cart's  tail  or  the  gallows, 
which  the  law  places  in  terrorem  before  it.  From  Taweil,  the 
murderer  of  his  unfortunate  mistress,  to  the  ragged  little  urchin 
who  snaps  up  "  unconsidered  trifles "  from  shop-doors,  there  is 
the  same  disregard  of  consequences.  All  think  themselves  too 
cunning  to  be  found  out,  and  practically,  therefore,  the  punishment 
affixed  to  the  commission  of  offences  (be  it  heavier  or  lighter)  has 
little,  if  any,  effect  on  their  minds.  It  is  further  to  be  remarked 
that,  in  the  case  of  juvenile  delinquents,  the  gaol  loses  all  terror  it 
may  have  had  when  it  has  once  been  entered ;  familiarity  with  it 
truly  breeds  contempt,  and  hence,  children  of  ten  or  twelve  years 
old,  will  snap  their  fingers  in  the  face  of  magistrate  or  judge  with 
just  as  much  indifference  to  the  punishment  awarded  them  as  Jerry 
Abershaw  displayed  when  he  kicked  his  shoes  from  his^feet  as  he 
stood  by  the  gallows. 

The  best  system  for  the  security  of  society  (confining  our  view 
to  youthful  criminals)  must  be  that  which,  ceasing  to  regard  the 
offender  as  an  object  of  vengeance,  aims  only  at  his  reformation. 
In  his  case  mercy  and  policy  are  one.  To  continue  the  old  mode 
of  punishment  is  to  punish  ourselves.  We  are  flogged  with  the 
whip  we  make  for  the  culprit's  back,  and  pay  inflnitely  more  for 
conflrming  him  in  sin  than  it  would  cost  to  train  him  to  virtue.  How 
can  he  justly  be  considered  a  responsible  being.  Trained  to  crime 
from  infancy,  his  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  is  confined  to 
this-— that,  if  found  out  in  pilfering,  he  falls^into  the  hands  of  the 
police ;  so,  thinking  with  the  Spartan  youth,  that  not  theft,  but  its 
discovery  is  punishable,  he  exercises  all  his  ingenuity  in  baffling 
observation,  and  becomes  more  cunning,  more  vigilant,  and  more 
mischievous  with  each  successive  apprehension.  One  boy  relates 
that,  though  at  first  terrified  by  the  walls  and  bars  of  the  prison  to 
.  which  he  was  sent,  he  soon  got  reconciled  to  it,  and  "  made  as 
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much  progress  in  imprisonment  as  possibly  could  be»  by  hearing 
men  of  all  ages  tell  of  their  grand  exploits,  how  they  got  their 
money  by  robbing,  and  that  they  knew  plenty  of  places  that  could 
be  easily  plundered/'*  Many  get  knowing  in  the  qualities  of  gaols  ; 
one  experienced  young  thief,  i^r  several  terms  of  confinement  in 
Manchester  Gaol,  relates,  "  I  swore  I  would  never  go  into  that 
prison  again  ;  the  turnkey  who  had  brought  me  things  had  left ;  i 
have  never  been  in  since,  I  determined  I  would  practise  no  more 
in  Manchester,  fbr  I  feared  transportation,  and  he^an  to  travel^ 
Of  course  he  increased  his  experience.  "  In  Gloucester  prison  you 
may  play  at  cards  and  dominoes,  and  run  and  jump,  and  carry  on 
any  kind  of  game.         «  «  «  j  got  my  three  months 

in  Northleach  prison.  It  is  a  silent  prison,  but  you  have  every 
opportunity  to  talk.^f  it  is  shocking  to  find  that  the  girls  grow 
more  hardened  under  punishment  than  the  boys.  The  records  of 
the  Liverpool  gaol  show  not  one  single  instance  of  a  g^l  who  had 
once  been  imprisoned  having  become  reformed. 

The  necessity  for  establishing  reformatory  institutions  has  been 
generally  conceded,  but  the  experiments  hitherto  made  in  that  direc- 
tion have  not  been  encouraging.  In  very  few  instances  have  our  peni- 
tentiaries or  silent  prisons  fulfilled  their  end.  Parkhurst,  thoi)gh 
intended  as  a  model  gaol  for  juveniles,  has  met  with  very  doubtful 
success.  Twice  in  one  year  desperate  attempts  were  made  to  fire 
the  building.  Sentinels  with  muskets  loaded  and  bayonets  fixed 
guard  the  lofty  walls.  In  one  month  the  minor  ofiences  com- 
mitted by  about  200  boys  amounted  to  602,  and  in  a  year  the 
**  crimes, ''  such  as  arson,  assaulting  officers,  &c.,  were  noted  as 
175.  An  intelligent  observer  who  went  over  Parkhurst,  tells  us 
he  was  ^*  quite  tired  of  the  military  salute."  The  boys  worked  in 
gangs  under  direction  of  an  overseer,  who  was  placed  to  force  on 
the  work  and  prevent  escapes.  Everything  was  done  under  the 
influence  of  fear.  In  such  a 'place  the  reformatory  process  must 
needs  be  slow. 

It  seems  that  we  are  yet  unable  to  comprehend  that  children 
who  from  circumstances,  are  almost  inevitably  attracted  to  crime, 
are  really  objects  of  pity.  There  is  a  general  persuasion  abroad 
that,  to  view  their  sin  as  ignorance  or  misfortune,  and  to  aim  solely 
at  their  reformation  by  treating  them  with  kindness,  and  by  bringing 
out  and  educating  the  better  part  of  their  nature,  would  be  unjust 
to  those  decent  toiling  classes  who  rear  their  families  to  a  course 
of  honest  industry  only  by  severe  exertion  and  great  self-sacrifice. 
To  make  youthful  criminals  the  children  of  the  State,  to  maintain 
them  for  years  until  old  brutalising  ideas  and  habits  give  place  to 

"*  ■  ■  ■  ■  ,  I       ■       gi  ■  ■ 
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notions  of  rectitude  and  a  settled  course  of  good  conduct,  to  render 
them  contented  and  happy  while  the  work  of  improvement  is  going 
on  within  them,  and  to  free  their  natural  protectors  of  all  charge 
and  care  concerning  them,  would,  it  is  said,  act  as  a  premium  to 
crime,  and  place  the  offspring  of  the  least  deserving  class  of  the 
community  in  a  hotter  position  than  the  children  of  the  most  d'e- 
serylng.  This,  fairly  stated,  is  the  argument  which  the  advocates 
of  a  more  humane  and  milder  system  than  has  yet  been  tried  have 
to  encounter.     How  is  it  to  be  answered  ? 

Now,  though  it  be  true  that  the  parents  of  young  criminals  are 
generally  chargeable  with  their  guilt,  yet,  are  we  to  punish  the 
childr^i  for  the  sins  of  their  fathers  ?  Are  they  wholly  unworthy 
our  care  because  they  have  been  unfortunate  in  their  birth  ?  To 
neglect  them  is  to  take  the  surest  means  of  perpetuating  a  felon 
class  amongst  us,  when  our  part  should  be  to  eradicate  the  pest  by 
every  means  in  our  power.  The  fear  that  reformatory  discipline 
has  little  effect  on  adult  criminals.  The  most  experienced  au- 
thorities agree  in  stating  that,  after  a  certain  age,  say  fifteen  or 
sixteen,  it  is  an  almost  hopeless  task  to  attempt  the  cure  of  vicious 
propensities.  To  get  rid  of  our  felon  population  we  must  begin 
with  the  young  and  seclude  them  from  temptation  to  ill  until  they 
have  been  thoroughly  trained  to  good. 

"  Well,*'  some  worthy  Mr.  Plausible  will  say,  "  I  am  willing  to 
admit  that  the  little  villain  who  robs  my  till  is  rather  fit  for  pity 
than  for  vengeance ;  but  shall  we,  for  his  crime,  place  him  in  a 
better  position  than  he  occupied  before  ?" 

To  this  we  answer,  '^  Yes ;  and  in  as  much  better  a  position  as 
useful  industry  is  better  than  destructive  vagabondism.*' 

Mr.  Plausible. — **  But  example,  my  good  sir ;  pray  remember 
example.  If  we  make  young  thieves  the  objects  of  our  benevo- 
lence, what  is  to  prevent  poor  people,  who  wish  to  get  rid  of  the 
burden  of  maintaining  their  children,  from  inciting  them  to  some 
criminal  act  which  would  qualify  them  for  entrance  into  one  of  your 
reformatory  houses  ?" 

Writer.—"  Nothing  whatever,  Mr.  Plausible,  except  that  odd 
feeling  which  somehow  or  other  springs  up  in  the  breast  with  the 
birth  of  every  child,  and  which  we  call  parental  love." 

Mr.  Plausible.-—*'  But  how  often  is  that  overcome  by  a  vicious 
life?" 

Writer. — "  True ;  and  when  it  is  so  overcome  the  sooner  a  child 
is  removed  from  its  parents'  hands,  the  better  must  it  be  both  for 
the  little  unfortunate  and  for  society." 

Mr.  Plausible,—"  Agreed ;  but  you  forget  example.  What 
would  be  the  effect  of  your  system  on  the  lower  orders  ?" 

Writer. — ♦*  Much  the  same,  sir,  I  conceive,  as   on  the  higher 
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orders.  You  libel  the  honest  labouring  classes  of  this  country  by 
supposing  that  they  do  not  feel  as  much  love  for  their  children  aa 
those  m  a  wealthier  condition.  Be  assured  that  they  take  as  liyely 
an  interest  in  their  welfare,  have  as  much  joy  in  witnessing  their 
growth  and  progress,  as  much  pride  in  bringing  them  up  to  some 
creditable  calling  as  you  can  feel,  Mr.  Plausible,  when  you  send  one 
of  your  boys  to  Oxford  and  another  to  Lincoln's-inn.  Besides,  do 
you  not  see  that  by  establishing  the  principle  that  a  child  is  not 
responsible  for  guilt,  not  at  all  CTents  in  the  way  of  punishment, 
the  more  responsibility  is  thrown  upon  the  parents  ?  If  they  are  so 
unfeeling  as  to  desve  to  cast  their  children  from  them,  how  are  they 
to  avoid  the  degradation  and  loss  of  character — lor  very  poor 
people  have  a  character  to  lose — which  would  inevitably  result  from 
their  unnatural  conduct  ?  Supposing  a  sjwtem  should  come  into 
operation  to-morrow  by  which  juvenile  criminals  were  absolutely 
taken  possession  of  by  the  State,  to  be  humanely  trained  to  indus- 
trial pursuits,  I  think  it  most  unlikely  that  it  would  have  any  effect 
whatever  in  increasing  the  number  of  such  offenders.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  most  firmly  believe  that  we  should  soon  experience  the 
effects  of  our  humanity  in  that  place,  Mr.  Plausible,  where  I  know 
you  would  best  like  to  find  them,  in — ** 

Mr.  Plausible.—'*  My  conscience,  you  would  say."^ 

Writer.— ••  No,  sir,  in  your  pocket." 

Mr.  Plausible.—*'  Ah,  your  belief  may  be  all  very  weU,  but  I 
should  like  facts  better.  All  esperience  is  against  you,  sir.  Young 
thieves  always  have  been  whipped,  and  caged,  and  bread-and- 
watered ;  it  has  been  found  that  nothing  else  could  be  done  with 
them ;  your  fine  schemes  of  philanthropy  have  constantly  failed, 
while  the  cat-o'-nine-tails — '' 

Writer.— '*  Stop,  stop,  Mr.  Plausible,  you  get  on  much  too  fut ; 
let  us  slick  to  facts  if  you  please.  The  world  gets  wiser,  and  I 
hope  better  as  it  gets  older ;  we  have  outlived  hanging  for  petty 
larceny,  perhaps  we  may  yet  outlive  the  practice  of  thrusting  young 
culprits  forth  from  gaol,  that  they  may  commit  anew  the  offences 
for  which  they  have  just  been  punished,  and  that  worthy  justices 
may  have  the  satisfaction  of  trying  the  whip  and  the  irons  again. 
Experience,  my  good  sir,  is  not  on  your  side  but  on  mine.  Here 
are  some  facts  for  you  to  ruminate. 

**  In  the  United  States  many  reformatory  houses  for  jurenile 
offenders  are  in  full  operation.  In  Boston  a  society  has  been  in- 
corporated for  these  twenty  years  for  the  reception  of  children  who 
have  violated  the  laws,  or  who  from  their  miserably  neglected  state 
were  likely  to  do  so.  This  institution  receives  liberal  support  from 
the  State,  and  is  connected  with  it  by  receiving  such  young 
prisoners  as  the  judges  deem  proper  for  admission.     And  what  is 
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the  result  ?     Listen  to  the  experience  of  the  Rev.   Mr.  Wells, 
manager  of  the  Boston  Reformatory  School  :— 

'^ '  Most  people  imagine  when  they  see  or  hear  of  bad  boys,  that 
they  are  a  worse  kind  of  boys,  worse  by  nature  than  others.  If 
my  observation  be  of  any  value  on  this  subject,  it  is  not  so,  for 
though  at  first  there  be  strong  sproutings  of  evil  principle  and 
passion  to  be  lopped  off,  we  oflen  find  him  as  good  a  stock  and  as 
rich  a  soil  as  in  other  cases  However  bad  a  boy  may  be,  he  can 
always  be  reformed  while  he  is  under  fifteen  years  old,  and  very 
often  after  that  age ;  and  he  who  has  been  reckoned  and  treated 
as  if  incapable  of  anything  like  honesty  and  honour  may  be 
worthy  of  the  most  entire  confidence.  We  live  together  as  a 
family  of  brethren,  cheerful,  happy,  and  confiding,  and  I  trust  to  a 
great  or  less  degree  pious.'* 

''  Must  not  this,  Mr.  Plausible,  be  an  improvement  on  the  system 
which  affords  the  young  offender  no  chance  of  escaping  from  his 
vicious  career  atad  vile  associates,  but  keeps  him  running  the  round 
of  crime  and  punishment  till  he  is  ripe  for  transportation,  or  is 
driven,  like  Sam  Prig,  to  put  an  end  to  his  existence  in  frenzy  and 
despair.  To  the  cheerful  and  happy  family  at  Boston,  the  magis- 
trates do  not  fear  to  confide  the  same  class  of  young  delinquents 
whom  we  mercilessly  sport  with,  much  as  a  cat  does  with  a  mouse, 
letting  the  prey  escape  for  an  instant  that  it  may  be  pounced  on 
again  with  sharper  talons  and  fiercer  teeth.  In  New  York  a  like 
reformatory  system  has  been  in  full  operation  since  1826,  and '  thus 
far,'  say  the  managers  in  1850,  '  our  institution  has  continued 
prosperously  to  carry  on  the  great  work  of  reformation.  The  noble 
example  furnished  by  the  city  of  New  York  has,  we  learn,  been 
followed  by  other  cities  of  the  Union.  Our  own  state,  noiY 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  salutary  effects  of  the  system,  have 
granted  a  charter  for  a  noble  institution  in  the  western  part  of  the 
state.  The  beneficial  results  arising  from  the  discipline  and 
management  exercised  in  the  house  have  been  so  frequently  alluded 
to  in  our  reports,  it  seems  almost  needless  to  speak  of  them  again.* 
In  Philadelphia  a  house  of  refuge  for  juvenile  delinquents  has  been 
in  operation  since  1826  with  such  happy  effects  as  to  justify  a  con- 
siderable augmentation  of  its  funds  by  the  State ;  and  our  Trans- 
atlantic brethren,  as  doubtless  you  know,  Mr.  Plausible,  are  not' prone 
to  squander  their  money  on  visionary  or  unpracticable  schemes  of 
philanthropy.  By  1848  these  reformatory  schools  had  spread  so 
widely  over  the  States  that  they  attracted  general  notice  in  Canada, 
and  a  commission  was  appointed  by  the  Governor-General  to  visit 
and  report  on  them.     The  Commissioners  did  their  duty  well;  they 
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got  together  a  vast  mass  of  the  facts  you  love  so  well,  sir ;  they 
examined  into  the  arrangements,  the  discipline,  and  the  results  of 
these  schools,  and  they  made  a  report  strongly  urging  the  imme- 
diate eetablishment  of  one  or  more  of  them  in  Canada.  In  France, 
in  Germany,  and  in  the  northern  states  of  Europe,  like  institutionB, 
under  the  rarious  names  of  Industrial  Schools,  Home  Colonies, 
Houses  of  Refuge,  &c.,  are  numerous ;  and  in  each  country  the 
principle  for  which  I  contend  is  sanctioned  by  the  State,  that 
youthful  delinquents  shall  be  subjected  to  a  purely  prerentiTe  or 
reformatory  discipline  and  not  to  punishments.  These  institutions 
are  all  found  to  admirably  fulfil  their  aim,  those  succeeding  by  very 
much  the  best  in  which  the  children  are  treated  with  most  confidence 
and  receive  the  most  truly  paternal  care/' 

Mr.  Plausible.—"  Come,  I  see  you  have  studied  this  subject.  I 
suppose  your  statements  are  correct,  but  I  don't  see  what  yoa 
are  driving  at— to  feast  little  thievish  ragamufilns  with  plum- 
cake  and  orange  wine,  I  suppose,  and  reward  their  delinquencies 
by  prizes  of  cricket-bats  and  ponies."' 

Writer.—-"  Ah,  Mr.  Plausible,  had  a  sneer  been  able  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  humanity,  you,  divested  of  your  broad-doth,  would 
stand  there  with  no  other  covering  for  your  skin  than  a  staining  of 
wood,  just  ready  to  be  pitched  into  one  of  those  huge  wicker  idols» 
which,  when  filled  with  shrieking  souls,  the  Druids  set  fire  to  as  a 
pleasant  offering  to  their  gods.  My  aim,  I  assure  you,  is  Tery 
practical  and  very  safe.  I  do  not  aspire  to  realise  the  boast  of  our 
famous  anthem,  and  teach  the  nations  how  to  live,  but  only  to 
follow  in  the  steps  which  the  experience  of  other  countries  has 
shown  to  be  beneficial.  What  I  want  is,  that  our  Legislature, 
shall  do  what  the  legislatures  of  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  have  done,  give  the  executive  power  to  send  young 
offenders  to  reformatory  schools,  instead  of  resigning  them  to  the 
care  of  beadles  and  turnkeys,  to  be  set  free  again  as  soon  as  they 
have  gone  through  certain  hardening  processes,  in  the  shape  oi 
villanous  society  and  severe  flogging.  A  bill  for  this  purpose, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Adderley,  is  now  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  that  you  may  see  it  is  no  ordinary  measure,  I  give  you  a  few 
of  the  resolutions  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  which  it  is 
founded  :— 

" '  1.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  a  great  amount 
of  juvenile  destitution,  ignorance,  vagrancy,  and  crime  has  long 
existed  in  this  country,  for  which  no  adequate  remedy  has  yet 
been  provided. 

** '  2.  That  the  existence  of  similar  evils  in  France,  Qermany, 
Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  the  United  States  has  been  met  by 
vigorous  efforts  in  those  countries ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
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committee,  sound  policy  requires  that  this  country  should  promptly 
adopt  measures  for  the  same  purpose. 

*<  *  3.  That  it  appears  to  this  committee  to  be  established  by  the 
eyidence  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  present  aggregate  of  crime 
might  be  prevented,  and  thousands  of  miserable  human  beings, 
who  have  before  them  under  our  present  system  nothing  but  a 
hopeless  career  of  wickedness  and  vice,  might  be  converted  into 
virtuous,  honest,  and  industrious  citizens,  if  due  care  were  taken 
to  rescue  destitute,  neglected,  and  criminal  children  from  the  dan- 
gers and  temptations  incident  to  their  position. 

'* '  4.  That  a  great  proportion  of  the  criminal  children  of  this 
country,  especially  those  convicted  of  first  offences,  appear  rather  to 
require  systematic  education,  care,  and  industrial  occupation  than 
mere  punishment. 

I  ** '  5.  That  the  common  gaols  and  houses  of  correction  do  not 
generally  provide  suitable  means  for  the  educational  or  corrective 
treatment  of  young  children,  who  ought,  when  guilty  of  crime,  to 
be  treated  in  a  manner  different  from  ordinary  punishments  of  adult 
criminals. 

'"18.  That,  irrespectively  of  the  high  moral  considerations  which 
are  involved  in  this  subject,  this  committee  desire  to  express  their 
belief  that,  whatever  may  be  the  cost  of  such  schools  and  estab-> 
lishments,  they  would  be  productive  of  great  pecuniary  saving,  by 
the  effect  which  they  would  have  in  diminishing  the  sources  from 
which  our  criminal  population  is  now  constantly  recruited,  and 
thereby  reducing  the  great  cost  of  the  administration  of  the 
criminal  law.' 

*'  To  some  of  the  conclusions  of  the  committee  (who,  however, 
very  carefully  considered  the  whole  subject)  exceptions  may  be 
taken,  but  the  principle  recognised— that  young  offenders  require 
care,  education,  and  industrial  occupation  rather  than  mere  punish- 
ment— wiU,  I  fervently  trust,  be  very  speedily  adopted  and  acted 
on  by  the  Legislature  and  the  country.' ' 

Mr.  Plausible—*'  Talk  as  you  may,  these  are  new  fangled  notions, 
and  I  never  will  believe  that  children  are  so  likely  to  be  deterred 
from  crime  by  the  prospect  of  being  sent  to  a  comfortable  school, 
as  by  the  dread  of  Bridewell  and  a  whipping. 

Writer — "  No,  Mr.  Plausible,  nor  did  I  expect  to  make  you  a 
convert  when  I  consented  to  listen  to  your  objections.  My  aim 
was  to  answer  them  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  people  who  read, 
who  think,  and  who  would  friin  assist  in  ameliorating  the  state  of 
those  most  unhappy  little  outcasts  who  cannot  escape  from  the 
chain  of  iniquity  which  binds  them,  except  by  the  aid  of  those  who 
are  touched  with  compassion  for  their  wretchedness.    It  is  to  those 
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persons  tbat  I  address  my  concluding  words,  Mr.  Plausible,  wish* 
ing  you  nothing  worse  than  that  you  may  live  long  enoagh  to  see 
the  new  system  in  full  operation,  and  be  forced  to  give  it  a  grudging 
grumbling  support." 

Thank  God  we  have  a  public  anxious  to  aid  the  pTOgress  of 
humanity ;  and  their  earnest  opinion,  though  it  may  take  aometiiiie 
to  form,  and  to  asstune  a  settled  shape  and  straightforward  course, 
is  sure  in  the  end  to  overrule  the  plausible  objections  of  old 
fashioned  formality  and  bigoted  resistance.  . 

The  general  principles  of  all  reformatory  institutions  in  America 
and  Europe  are  much  the  same.  The  fact  of  any  offence  com- 
mitted, or  of  complete  friendlessness  and  destitution,  or,  in  some 
cases,  an  application  by  guardians  on  account  of  a  child's  ungo- 
yemable  disposition,  is  deemed  sufficient  cause  for  handing  over 
the  delinquent  to  the  care  of  the  Institution,  there  to  remain  until 
he  has  acquired  good  principles  and  habits.  He  is  regularly  trained 
to  some  course  of  industry,  the  care  of  the  Institution  ceasing  only 
when  he  is  settled  to  an  honest  course  of  life,  and  safe  from  all 
danger  of  relapse. 

The  employment  of  such  persons  must  vary  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  countries.  In  America  and  on  the  Continent  boys 
are  usually  trained  to  trades  and  agriculture.  In  England  a  number 
of  them  might,  we  should  think,  be  advantageously  received  into 
tiie  army  and  navy.  It  should  be  distinctly  understood,  that  as 
they  are  adopled  by  society,  they  must  be  employed  in  a  manner 
most  advantageous  for  the  interests  of  society.  As  they  are  rescued 
from  a  worse  position  than  that  filled  by  the  children  of  the  honest 
labourer,  they  have  certainly  no  claim  to  begin  life  on  a  better 
footing  than  them.  Decent  occupation  of  the  humblest  kind  is  all 
they  should  be  taught  to  expect. 

On  one  point  all  the  reports  of  these  reformatory  schools  agree, 
that  both  the  boys  and  girls  trained  in  them  become  useful,  con* 
tented,  orderly  members  of  society.  Not  only  are  they  saved  from 
evil,  but  they  are  converted  to  good.  Their  lives  are  a  blessing  to 
themselves,  and  a  bene&t  to  the  community.  Let  any  one  contrast 
the  cheerful,  honest  characters  turned  out  by  these  societies  with 
the  much- whipped,  oft-imprisoned,  half-starved,  confirmed  criminals 
sent  forth  by  our  gaols,  and  say  which  system— -even  on  grounds 
of  policy-^is  best  entitled  to  support. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  every  instance,  so  far  as  our  know- 
ledge extends,  these  reformatory  institutions  owe  their  origin  to 
private  benevolence  and  not  to  state  provision.  When  their  admi- 
rable results  are  made  apparent,  they  have  usually  been  largely 
assisted  by  Government  aid ;  but  in  the  first  instance  they  have 
arisen  from  social  wisdom  and  philanthropy.     This  is  significant  as 
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to  the  direction  whence  we  must  look  for  improyement.  We  doubt 
the  advantage  of  commencing  these  institutions  on  a  large  scale,  or 
of  making  it  compulsory  on  rate-payers  to  support  them.  We  feel 
svae  that  there  is  enough  public  spirit  of  the  right  kind  among  us 
to  render  a  beginning  by  voluntary  effort  practicable  ;  and  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  a  private  association  would  be  more  likely  to 
establish  correct  and  humane  principles  of  management,  steering 
clear  altogether  of  anything  resembling  penal  discipline,  than 
officers  directly  responsible  to  Government.  The  first  want,  it 
strikes  us,  is  an  act  giving  discretionary  power  to  magistrates  and 
judges  to  consign  young  criminals  to  the  care  of  reformatory  insti- 
tutions which  have  given  approved  securities  for  their  due  regula- 
tion. Parliamentary  grants  and  local  rates  might  follow  in  pro- 
portion as  these  institutions  were  successful  and  proved  themselves 
worthy  of  support.  As  their  good  effects  become  apparent,  we 
have  no  doubt  they  would  wholly  supersede  the  barbarous,  inhuman, 
and  worse  than  useless  penal  system  which  at  present,  to  our 
shame,  exists. 

In  wealthy,  intelligent,  busy,  inventive.  Christian  England  a 
cruel  evil  calls  aloud  for  redress.  Let  us  trust  that  the  cry  will  not 
long  remain  unheeded,  but  that  some  of  those  individuals,  equally 
humane  and  influential,  whom  it  is  our  happiness  to  rank  amongst 
our  citizens,  will  combine  at  last  to  make  an  efficient  commence- 
ment in  the  great  good  work  of  thoroughly  reforming  the  whole 
spirit  and  muiner  of  our  dealing  with  juvenile  delinquency. 
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THE  FEMALE  DRESSER  AT  A  MINOR  THEATRE. 

{A   Thumbnail  Portrait.) 

{For  a  Miniaiur$  Gallenf.) 
BT   HORACE   MAYHEW. 

Black,  slouching,  stooping,  with  battered  bonnet,  and  shoes  down 
at  heel ,  she  slinks  in  and  out  of  the  stage-door  of  a  theatre,  like 
the  ghost  that  flits  through  the  pages  of  one  of  Mra.  Barbauld's 
romances.  Look  at  her  as  she  slipshods  her  wiry  way  in  through 
that  dirty  door,  cartooned  with  playbills.  Can  you  mistake  her  ? 
You  cannot  possibly  imagine  she  is  an  actress.  Does  she  look  as 
if  she  belonged  to  the  ballet  ?  Can  you  fancy  that  long  bundle  of 
mouldy  rags  a  Fairy,  with  snowy  muslin  petticoats  and  silver 
wings  ?  No  !  she  wouldn't  be  allowed  to  go  on  as  a  fishfag, 
even,  in  a  pantomime  to  pelt  the  policemen  with  mackerel.  She 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  theatre  fiirther  than  dressing  the  pretty 
painted  Juliets  and  Jessicas  that  make  the  audience  laugh  or  cry. 
As  for  the  audience,  she  never  sees  it,  and  the  audience  never  sees 
her. 

Her  invisibility,  however,  before  the  curtain,  is  amply  com- 
pensated for  by  her  utility  behind  it.  To  the  actresses  she  is  in- 
valuable. Half  of  their  stage  beauty  they  owe  to  her.  The 
charms  of  their  glittering  dresses  are  plaited  by  her  smoothing 
care,  and  even  the  blooming  roses  on  their  cheeks  are  firequently 
sown  by  her  floricultural  hand.  She  does  it  all  mechanically,  any- 
thing but  vaingloriously,  without  as  much  as  a  line,  red  or  black,  in 
the  bills,  without  even  a  thought  ever  crossing  her  dingy  mind  as 
to  the  vanity  of  the  life  she  is  lending  her  time  and  hare's-foot  to  ! 

Let  us  run  through  her  numerous  duties.  They  are  as  long 
as  a  lawyer's  bill.  Don  Giovanni's  conquests  do  not  present  a 
more  numerous  catalogue.  She  hooks  and  eyes  the  dresses  of  the 
actresses.  She  executes  their  errands.  She  feeds  all  their  little 
whims  and  appetites,  and  is  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  run 
round  the  comer  if  they  should  want  anything.  Run  ?— no— it 
can  scarcely  be  called  running,  for  the  dresser  is  generally 
rheumatic,  and  ill-tempered,  too  (and  ill-tempered  people  never 
run,  unless  it  is  after  a  person  for  the  sake  of  dealing  him  a  kick 
or  a  blow)  ;  but  still,  it  is  strange,  her  limbs,  as  well  as  her 
sympathies,  move  wonderfully  quick  at  the  electric  touch  of  silver. 
Her  movements  require  some  such  touch  as  that  to  speed  them  on, 
for  every  one  is  calling  for  her  at  the  same  time,  and  it  is,  of  coarse. 
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impossible  for  her  to  oblige  every  one.  Nevertheless  every  one  is 
"  a  dear  "  with  her  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  it ;  bat,  naturally^ 
her  favourite  is  the  actress  who  pays  the  best.  For  her  she  will, 
good  creature,  do  anything.  She  fetches  the  billets-doux  and 
the  messages  and  bouquets  that  have  been  left  for  her  at  the  stage 
door.  She  will  run  out  in  the  rain  and  bring  anything  she  requires, 
and «''  Lor  bless  you !  don't  want  anything  for  it."  What  soft 
whispers  she  pours  into  her  ear  when  she  comes  back  !  She  haa 
seen  some  one  outside  waiting  for  her  '*  pet ;"  but  the  rest  is  com- 
municated in  a  long  breath  of  confidential  whispers. 

She  is  all  mystery,  like  a  Victoria  melodrama,  like  a  tea-table 
of  old  maids  when  a  fresh  faux  pas  is  being  discussed.  Her  voice; 
whether  from  a  prolonged  cold  or  a  life-habit  of  whispering,  rarely 
rises  above  the  intra-oral  tone  of  a  secret  You  would  imagine  she 
had  been  speaking  all  her  life  through  a  key-hole,  or  had  been  the 
celebrated  whisperer  who  is  engaged  for  the  elegancies  of  mural 
conversation  at  the  whispering  gallery  of  St.  Paul's. 

This  inveterate  mystery  haunts,  shrouds  every  one  of  her  actions. 
Her  feet  are  even  more  dumb  than  her  voice.  She  steals  into  a 
theatre,  and  steals  out  of  it,  like  a  long  thin  ray  of  black  bomba- 
zeen.  Her  caution  is  worthy  of  a  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
She  will  not  bring  in  a  glass  of  cold  water  excepting  under  her 
apron.  She  is  unpleasantly  superstitious,  and  sees  coffins  in  ciu^ 
ders,  winding-sheets  in  coals,  corpses  in  candles,  and  black  omens 
in  everything.  She  can  tell  you  from  a  consultation  with  her  coffee 
cup — a  prophecy  founded  upon  the  very  best  grounds— that  '^  the 
season  will  be  over  in  a  week."  Listen  to  her,  and  she  will  make 
the  most  sanguine  lady  that  ever  went  upon  the  stage  in  the  hopes 
of  proving  herself  cleverer  than  Miss  Woolgar,  or  of  eclipsing 
Mrs.  Nesbitt,  wish  herself  back  again  at  school,  working  bead 
braces  for  the  handsome  pet  parson  of  the  parish.  She's  been  in 
the  theatre  now,  on  and  off,  these  five-and-twenty  years,  and, 
*'  mind,  she  tells  you,  for  she  can  see  very  plainly  how  things  are 
going  on,  there  won't  be  no  salaries  paid  on  Saturday."  She  then 
inquires  whether  you  do  not  feel  very  faint?  and  no  wonder  when 
you  are  worked  to  death  in  that  dreadful  way — she  wouldn't  stand 
it — three  pieces  every  night — she  would  see  every  blessed  manager 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea  first  night — it's  too  bad  !  She  fairly 
wonders,  that  she  does,  that  you're  not  regularly  knocked  up ;  and 
then,  whiningly  (only  there  is  rather  more  water  than  whine  in  it),  she 
calls  you  her  ''  poor  chUd."  These  bitter  gushes  of  consolation  reach 
at  last  their  highest  gushing  point  by  her  inquiring,  in  the  tenderest 
tone  of  sneakishness,  whether  '*  she  can't  get  you  something — some- 
thing nice  and  warm,  dear  ?"  and  if  the  delicate  hint  is  responded  to 
(and  if  salaries  have  been  paid  lately,  it  generally  is)  the  steaming 
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article  is  smuggled  in  under  the  said  black  apron,  which  has  reallj 
all  the  expansiveness  of  charity  in  the  multitude  of  things  (we 
cannot  call  them  sins)  it  covers. 

With  what  a  masterly  air — how  her  dead,  fishy  eyes  sparkle — as 
she  stirs  up  this  "  something  nice  and  warm.''  She  is  in  her  glory. 
An  air  of  happiness  seems  to  shine  round  her,  like  light  round  a 
glow-worm.  She  takes  a  sip,  stirs  it  again,  then  hands  it  to  the 
poor  actress,  accompanied  wiU&  the  sweetest  assurance  that  "  it  will 
do  her  a  world  of  good."  The  dresser,  however,  is  most  discreet. 
One  of  Hobbs'  locks  is  not  more  difficult  to  pick  than  a  secret  out 
of  her  lips.  Ask  her  for  whom  the  something  "  nice  and  warm"  is 
intended,  her  answer  will  be  "  only  for  a  poor  dear  soul  who  feels 
very  poorly."  This  discretion  is  generally  rewarded  by  the 
"  change"  finding  its  way  into  her  pocket,  which,  by  the  by,  is 
about  as  big  as  a  kangaroo's  pouch,  and,  full  as  it  generally  is, 
there  always  seems,  like  a  carpet-bag,  to  be  room  for  something 
else  in  it. 

But,  poor  melancholy  creature!    she   needs  these  stray  gifts 
badly   enough,   for  she  is  always  ailing.     To  believe  her  she  is 
always  ailing ;  she  is  never  without  the  toothache,  or  the  spasms 
(oh  !  those  dreadful  spasms !  and  the  innumerable  drops  of  brandy 
that  are  thrown  upon  the  raging  fire  of  the  pain  to  allay  it !)  or 
her  corns  trouble  her,  or  she  has  got  "  an  awful  sinking,"  whatever 
that  may  be,  or  else  she  is  troubled  with  a  bad  pain  in  her  side ;  and 
to  silence  these  ailments  she  is  always  referring  to  a  stone  bottle, 
which  seems  to  contain  a  white  liquid,  and  which  she  secretes,  like 
a  talisman,  about  her  person.     Summer   or  winter,  she's  always 
"  dreadful  low  to  be  sure ;"  but  if  it  is  raining  her  spirits  sink 
lower  than  ever,  under  the  damp  prospect  of  a  walk  home,  and  she 
unrolls  before  her  little  auditory  a  long  panorama,  that  is  most 
moving  in  its  details,  of  all  the  distresses,  pecuniary  and  legal, . 
that  have  occurred  in  the  theatre  since  she  has  known  it.     She. 
horrifies  them  with  the  hair-breadth  escapes  of  the  managers,  and 
their  elopements  with  the  cash-box  through  the  pit  entrance,  as  the 
officers  in  question  have  entered  through  the  stage-door.     To  com- 
fort them  still  fiirther,  she  points  out  the  very  spot  where  poor  Miss 
Clara  de  Montmorenci  (though  that  was'nt  her  real  name)  sat  for 
three  hours  on  her  little  bundle,  that  contained  her  shoes  and  things, 
in  order  to  hide  it  from  the  rude  g^sp  of  **  those  brutes  of  officers." 
She  flies,  like  an  owl,  from  one  dark  spot  to  another,  hooting 
and  croaking  in  her  flight,  and  terrifies  her  "  dear  young  ladies"  to 
that  extent  that  they  do  not  know  where  they  are,  and  are  fined  for 
keeping  the  stage  waiting. 

The  dresser  is  almost  the  last  in  the  theatre,  for  she  is  bound  to 
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see  the  lights  out  in  the  dressing-rooms  she  has  the  care  of,  and  to 
lock  the  doors  after  her.  Her  voice  is  not  the  gayest  as  she  wishes 
"  Good  night"  to  the  watchman,  who,  muffled  up  in  a  great  coat, 
and  his  huU's-eye  in  his  hand,  is  pacing  up  and  down  the  deserted 
stage,  now  all  gloom  and  the  blackest  daduufls  :— 

Whose  lights  are  fled, 

Whose  garland's  dead, 

And  all  [save  her  $ad  self  in  a  deformed  block  bonnet)  departed. 

Her  feet  have  now  an  audible  sound  attached  to  them,  for  her 
clogs  are  distinctly  heard  all  down  the  street,  clattering  dismally 
on  the  wet  paTement.  In  one  hand  she  carries  an  old  pocket- 
handkerchief  bundle,  containing  some  article  of  a  "  lady's"  cos- 
tume that  has  to  be  made  up  by  the  next  night— one  of  the  very 
few  perquisites  she  enjoys — and  her  other  hand  clutches  a  huge 
cotton  umbrella,  ready  to  be  unfurled,  a  sad  and  damp  banner  to 
wave  in  the  night  air. 

In  appearance  she  is  not  difficult  to  describe.  She  resembles, 
both  in  form,  feature,  and  amiability  of  expression,  the  Pew- 
Opener.  Imagine  a  Pew-Opener  in  very  reduced  circumstances, 
and  you  will  have  the  Female  Dresser  at  a  Minor  Theatre,  in  all 
her  literal  dinginess,  conjured  up,  in  the  very  shawl  and  bonnet  and 
black  scowl  she  wears  before  you.  Whether  she  is  married  it  is 
a  difficult  question  to  say,  though  it  is  a  question  we  have  but  a 
faint  right  to  inquire,  for  her  husband  never  interferes  with  her  duties. 
If  she  has  any  children  she  plies  all  her  powers  of  witchery,  persua- 
sion and  intimidation,  till  she  gets  one  of  them  engaged  in  a  panto- 
mime or  ballet.  Her  rheumatism  is  then  absorbed  in  her  love  and 
pride  for  her  child.  She  dresses  it  before  seven  o'clock — keeps  pet- 
ting and  playing  with  it,  and  kissing,  kissing,  never  tiring  of  kissing 
it — is  teaching  it,  or  curling  and  uncurling  its  hair,  every  spare 
moment  she  can  find.  It  is  the  all-engulphing  object  of  her  pride, 
the  only  conceit  she  is  guilty  of,  the  only  thing  (next  to  the 
stone  bottle)  she  cares  for,  the  one  large  enjoyment  of  her  monoto- 
nous life.  There  never  was  such  a  child  I  She  puts  it  in  front  of 
all  the  other  children  in  the  dance,  and  stands  at  the  side-wing 
when  it  is  on  the  stage,  clapping  her  hands  all  the  while,  and 
encouraging  it  in  a  thousand  little  eccentric  fond  ways  that  mothers 
only  know.  She  builds  such  magnificent  castles  in  the  air  about 
this  wonderful  child  that  has  never  yet  spoken  a  word  upon  the 
stage.  She  dreams  she  is  riding  in  a  carriage  with  a  pair  of  grey 
horses — that  she  has  a  German  prince  for  a  son-in-law — that  she 
sees  her  daughter's  name  in  large  pink  letters  on  the  opera  play- 
bills— that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  sends  her  bracelets  almost  too 
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heavy  to  wear  from  their  cruihing  weight  of  diamonda— that  all  the 
civilized  capitals,  where  there  are  theatres,  are  hliatering  their 
hands  from  the  friry  with  .which  they  applaud  her ;  and  as  the  little 
thing  skips  off  the  stage,  with  a  hutterfly  wand  in  its  hand,  ahe 
snatches  it  up  in  a  fever  of  delight,  and  gives  it  a  kiss  that  might 
ahnost  he  heard  in  front  of  the  curtain.  She  carries  it  home,  and 
dreams  again  of  the  great  things  her  daughter  is  one  day  to  achieve. 
Young  actresses,  who  enter  the  thorny,  snaky,  hissing,  path  of  the 
stage,  and  who  wish  to  win  the  good  graces  of  the  Female  Dresaer, 
should  provide  themselves  with  plenty  of  cakes  and  bonhons,  as 
the  surest  way  to  feed  the  vanity  of  the  mother  is  by  putting  sweet 
things  into  the  mouth  of  the  daughter.  They  will  find  their  reward 
in  being  dressed  better  and  quicker  than  their  rivals. 


A  LEGEND   OF  A  WIZARD. 

I. 

Sir  Laurieson  Lee  was  an  aged  knight. 

But  a  fearsome  old  man  to  see ; 
He  wot  of  the  things  which  he  should  not  wot, 

For  a  Wizard  of  might  was  he. 
Sir  Laurieson  Lee  he  lived  alone 

On  the  top  of  a  lonesome  tower. 
And  they  said  that  over  the  winds  that  blow, 

Sir  Laurieson  Lee  had  power. 

II. 
The  wizard  he  stood  on  his  lonesome  tower 

When  the  strong  winds  blew  in  the  night. 
And  he  made  a  sign  with  his  withered  hand. 

And  he  spoke  the  Word  of  Might. 
Then  the  strong  wind  which  howled  and  moaned, 

The  wild  north  wind  fell  still, 
And  the  Spirit  of  the  Wind  it  stayed 

To  hear  the  wizard's  will. 


HI. 

'*  King  of  the  Wind,"  said  Sir  Laurieson, 
**  Thou  sweep'st  when  the  white  moon  shines 

Round  the  convent  of  Holy  St  Helena, 
Where  the  Love  of  my  young  life  pines ; 
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Say,  hast  thou  seen  my  Blanche — my  Blanche, 

Blanche  Vere,  of  Vere-on-Dee, 
And  does  she  yet  hold  me  in  her  heart. 

And  pray  for  her  Laurieson  Lee  ? 

IV. 

And  does  she  mase  on  her  youthful  love 

'Mid  the  chant  and  the  organs  swell. 
And  does  she  remember  our  plighted  troth 

In  the  silence  of  her  cell  ? 
And  does  she  hold  fast  the  memory 

Of  her  own  lost  Liaurieson  Lee, 
And  does  she  dream  of  the  bygone  days 

At  the  castle  of  Vere-on-Dee  ?" 

V, 

Said  the  King  of  the  Wind,  '^  I  passed 

When  the  convent  death-bell  rang," 
Said  the  King  of  the  Wind,  '<  I  passed 

When  the  nuns  the  death  dirge  sang. 
To  the  bars  of  a  lone  cell  window 

I  sped !  I  sped !  I  sped  ! 
The  Ladye  Blanche  Vere,  of  Vere-on-Dee, 

The  Ladye  Blanche  lay  there— dead/ 


» 


VI. 

*'  Speed  on  thy  way,"  said  Sir  Laurieson, 

The  north  wind  raised  its  roar ; 
Sir  Laurieson  broke  his  wizard's  staff. 

And  tore  his  book  of  lore. 
Sir  Laurieson  knelt  and  bowed  his  head 

'Till  his  hot  brow  touched  the  stone. 
And  his  stalwart  frame  was  shaken, 

But  he  made  no  sigh  nor  moan. 

VII. 

Then  he  stood  right  up,  Sir  Laurieson, 

With  his  face  all  wan  and  wild ; 
And  the  Form  of  the  Ladye  Blanche  went  by. 

And  it  waved  its  hand  and  smiled. 
Sir  Laurieson  Lee  he  spoke  no  word 

Save  *'  Blanche,  I  follow  thee ;" 
And  a  leap  from  the  top  of  that  Lonesome  Tower 

Was  the  end  of  Sir  Laurieson  Lee. 

Angus  B.  Rbach. 
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A  VOYAGE  OF  DISCOVERY  INTO  THE  INTERIOR  OF 

AN   ENGLISHMAN'S    HOME. 

BT    OUR    SPECIAL     COMMISSIONER. 

KO.    I.-^THB    BRIGHT   POKES. 

Thb  Bceptre  of  England  Bhoald  be  the  Bright  Poker,  for  its 
inflaence  rules  every  hearth  from  Buckingham  Palace  down  to  the 
roost  royal  antipodes,  Mrs.  Caudle.  Besides,  the  Bright  Poker  is 
seen  nowhere  bat  in  England.  It  is  the  exclusive  characteristic 
of  the  British  nation.  A  Bright  Poker  in  France  would  be  an 
absurdity,  for  they  have  no  fires  to  poke.  It  would  be  equally 
out  of  place  in  Germany,  for  if  you  notice  a  foreigner  when  he  stirs 
the  fire  invariably  uses  his  boots.  The  reason  of  this  is  patent 
enough  : — shoe  leather  on  the  Continent  happens  to  be  much  cheaper 
than  wood.  This  practice  may  account  also  for  so  many  foreigners 
being  out  of  toes  when  they  come  over  to  England. 

But  touching  the  Bright  Poker.  Its  origin  is  buried  in  the 
dust  of  past  ages.  Probably  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster 
were  first  divided  by  a  Bright  Poker,  and  who  can  tell  whether  one 
was  not  at  the  bottom  of  those  broils,  which  in  the  happy  house- 
hold of  Henry  VIII.,  were  regularly  succeeded  by  *"*  a  chop  to 
follow  ?"  If  history  ever  spoke  the  truth,  she  would  unquestion- 
ably (that  is  to  say,  without  her  veracity  being  questioned)  have 
told  us  that  those  little  domestic  heats  were  invariably  stirred  up 
by  an  unfortunate  failing  Henry  had  in  touching  the  Bright  Poker. 
You  may  be  sure  that  a  digital  fidgitiness  of  that  nature  was  the 
secret  of  the  poker-and-tongs  life  he  led  with  every  one  of  his 
wives !  What  Queen  would  sit  still,  and  quietly  allow  such  an 
invasion  of  her  rights  ?  No  1  she  would  sooner  lose  her  head  first, 
as  too  many  of  them  obstinately  did. 

But  our  wives  now-a-days  do  not  lose  their  heads  so  readily.  A 
little  temper  is  the  utnfost  they  lose  whenever  a  Bright  Poker  is 
touched  by  anybody  but  themselves.  By  the  by,  the  Bright  Poker 
has  its  uses,  as  well  as  its  abuses.  It  is  about  the  truest  test  of  a 
woman's  disposition.  The  gentle  Desdemona  will  ask  you  for  it 
quietly.  The  fiery  Mrs.  C.  will  draw  it  hastily  out  of  your  hand, 
whilst  Madame  Xantippe  will  make  you  drop  it  as  quickly  as  the 
down  does  the  red-hot  poker  in  a  pantomime,  merely  by  some 
back-handed  remark,  the  stinging  force  of  which  is  quite  sufficient 
to  drive  you  out  of  the  house,  and  never  allow  you  to  put  your 
foot  in  it  again. 
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It  18  a  very  strange  phenomenon,  but  a  widow  never  trusts  her- 
self with  a  Bright  Poker.  We  are  positive  you  never  saw  one 
yet  associated  with  "  weeds/'  let  them  be  ever  so  fair  or  so  withered  ? 
But  **  bright  things  can  never  fade."  The  treacherous  poker  is 
only  hiding  itself  for  a  short  time,  till  it  can  steal  out  again  with 
perfect  safety.  When  once  the  honeymoon  is  over,  and  conceal- 
ment is  no  longer  necessary,  it  resumes  its  former  lustre,  and  is 
laid  down  once  more  with  all  the  weight  attached  to  such  an 
instrument  of  matrimonial  despotism.  Every  husband  eats,  drinks, 
and  sleeps  with  a  Bright  Poker  suspended  over  his  head.  It  is  the 
modem  sword  of  Damocles !  There  is  no  day's  pleasure  for  a 
married  man,  but  if  he  looks  upwards  he  will,  find  that  glittering 
weapon  hanging  above  him.  The  question  is  often  put,  "  What  is 
a  woman's  mission  ?"  the  answer  is  plain  enough :  "  The  Bbiobt 
PoKEB."  Can  anything  be  more  straightforward. 

It  is  uncertain  at  what  period  of  matrimony  this  Disturber  of  the 
peace  of  private  families  is  first  taken  in  hand  by  a  happy  couple. 
With  some  it  enters  at  once  with  the  mother-in-law.  She  watches 
over  it  with  a  spotless  solicitude  that  proves  an  electric  sympathy 
between  them,  dividing  her  attentions  equally  between  her  "  dear 
child"  and  the  Bright  Poker,  allowing  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
to  be  roughly  handled,  or  to  stir  from  the  fender,  unless  she  pleases 
it.  In  such  cases  the  husband  soon  finds  out  the  snake  he  has  been 
warming  on  his  hearth,  and  when  the  mother-in-law  is  igno- 
miniously  ordered  to  pack  up  her  things  and  leave  the  house,  the 
3right  Poker  is  very  soon  sent  fiying  after  her. 

In  other  houses,  two  or  three  years  perhaps  elapse  before  it  takes 
its  stand  in  front  of  the  hob.  It  is  very  timid  at  first ;  its  maiden 
bashfulness  can  only  be  properly  measured  by  taking  the  inverse  of 
its  brazen  impudence  in  advanced  life.  The  young  wife  begins  by 
putting  it  there  only  on  grand  occasions.  It  is  so  quiet,  it  passes 
at  first  unnoticed.  The  other  poker,  the  every-day,  black,  hard- 
working, pauper  poker  is  put  into  the  husband's  hand  when  he  feels 
stealing  over  him  after  dinner  the  manly  desire  to  poke  the  fire. 
This  emboldens  the  Bright  Poker.  It  grows  stronger  every  day,  till 
at  last  the  poor  man  finds  it  has  grown  stronger  than  himself,  and 
that  no  persuasion  or  force  can  remove  it.  Sent  away  to-day,  it  is 
sure  to  return  to-morrow,  and  eventually  becomes  so  fixed,  so  used 
to  its  independent  position  on  the  best  side  of  the  warm  grate,  that 
the  husband  cannot  touch  it  without  immediately  burning  his 
fingers.  If  he  boldly  persists,  there  is  such  ablaze  that  the  house 
is  soon  made  too  hot  to  hold  him,  and  he  takes  flight,  whilst  the 
Poker  coolly  remains  behind,  the  undisputed  lord  and  master  of  the 
establishment.     Frbm  that  crisis  its  motto  is  '*  Noli  me  tangere.** 
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Whoeyer  lays  a  sacrllegioas  band  upon  it,  is  instantly  hauled  over 
the  coals.  Strangers  shrink  instinctively  from  it — the  servants, 
who  generally  respect  nothing,  learn  to  pay  it  a  distant  homage — 
the  little  children  are  schooled  to  keep  "  their  dirty  fingers''  off  it — 
none  but  the  wife  dares  touch  it.  It  is  a  solemn  fieust,  which  is  now 
printed  for  the  first  time,  that  even  Blue  Beard  was  dazzled  by  its 
brightness,  and  felt  himself  a  weak  man  in  the  presence  of  a  Bright 
Poker ! 

"  Will  the  Bright  Poker  ever  be  torn  from  the  stronghold  it  now 
occupies  in  every  English  Home  V*     That  is  the  question. 

Our  answer  to  that  question  is,  kevee  !  The  imited  strength  of 
human  opposition  may  do  something.  A  *'  League  for  the  Abolition 
of  Bright  Pokers  "  may  effect  some  slight  concession  ;  but  woman 
will  grant  many,  many  things — ^hot  luncheons,  a  fire  in  the  bed- 
room, smoking  in  the  parlour,  latch-keys  even  included— 'before 
she  parts  with  her  Bright  Poker.  Recollect  her  whole  strength 
goes  with  it,  it  is  one  of  the  few  weapons  suited  to  her  weakness 
that  she  can  fight  man  with,  and  if  you  snatch  it  from  her,  why 
you  leave  the  sex  defenceless,  indeed.  Man,  in  his  superior  self- 
ishness, should  be  merciful  as  well  as  just. 

Besides  it  is  already  planted,  and  by  this  time  has  taken  deep 
root  in  the  new  world.  We  noticed  six  months  ago,  on  board  an 
emigrant  ship,  a  mysterious,  bright,  highly-polished  article  which 
we  thought  we  had  seen  before.  It  was  carefully  wrapt  up  in  an 
old  German  japanned  umbrella  case.  The  glittering  point  was 
just  peeping  out.  Our  curiosity  was  so  strongly  pricked  by  this 
point,  that  we  could  not  help  looking  slyly  into  the  hidden  mys- 
tery. We  were  not  mistaken — ^it  was  a  bright  poker !  A  lady's 
maid  was  taking  it  out  with  her  to  Australia !  Who  knows,  it  may 
already  be  an  institution  at  the  diggings  ?  By  this  time  it  may  be 
stuck  on  every  auriferous  hearth,  holding  itself  impudently  up, 
like  a  domestic  Gessler^s  cap,  which  all  husbands  are  expected  to 
bow  to,  and  to  reverence. 

No !  depend  upon  it,  as  long  as  England  lasts-^as  long  as  Ame- 
rica and  slavery  live— as  long  as  Australia  has  its  numerous  banks 
upon  which  we  vigorous  Englishmen  draw  our  cheques  with  a 
spade,  and  get  them  cashed  in  gold— the  Bright  Poker  will  be  the 
instnunent  with  which  woman  will  rule  the  roast !  And  what  need 
you  fear,  reader,  as  long  as  this  roasting  is  done  without  basting  ? 

Man,  it  may  be,  reigns,  but  the  Bright  Poker  governs ! 
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Fortune*  is  a  romance  of  modern  London  life  by  one  who 
has  evidently  studied  it  in  all  its  strange  varieties ;  and  there  are 
materials  for  romance  to  Ve  found  in  this  mighty  metropolis  which 
are  not  dreamed  of  in  the  philosophy  of  nine-tenths  of  its  denizens. 
Mr.  Coulton  has  availed  himself  of  these  with  great  artistic  skill. 
His  tale  contains  that  judicious  admixture  of  the  grave  and  the 
gay,  the  ludicrous  and  the  pathetic,  the  splendour  and  the  misery 
which  are  exhibited  in  endless  variety  on  the  ever  shifting  stage  of 
London  life.  The  characters,  too,  are  such  as  we  may  meet  with 
every  day.  None  of  the  men  are  Admirable  Crichtons ;  none  of 
the  women  are  angels.  There  is,  indeed,  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  rascality  portrayed  throughout  the  story,  but  not  more, 
we  have  good  reason  to  fear,  than  actually  exists  even  in  this 
boasted  age  of  progress  and  refinement.  The  tyranny  exercised 
by  the  privileged  orders  in  the  feudal  times  has  long  been  a 
favourite  theme  of  declamation,  but  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether,  in  the  darkest  days  of  baronial  oppression,  their  power  of 
crushing  the  needy  and  dependent  equalled  that  of  the  modem 
millionaire,  who  knows  no  God  but  Mammon.  The  feudal  lord^ 
moreover,  could  rarely  sin  with  perfect  impunity.  Acts  of  physical 
cruelty  and  oppression,  by  a  wise  law  of  our  nature,  invariably 
bring  down  upon  their  perpetrator  the  fear  and  hatred  of  mankind, 
and  public  opinion  upon  such  matters  can  never  be  effectually 
stifled.  The  feudal  lord  outraged  the  laws  of  humanity  always  at 
the  cost  of  his  popularity,  and  often  at  that  of  his  life.  But  the 
true  inheritor  of  his  power,  the  modern  capitalist,  possesses  ad- 
vantages which  our  Norman  barons  never  dreamed  of.  Had  Front 
de  Beuf  lived  in  these  enlightened  days,  he  would  have  thrown  old 
Isaac  of  York  not  into  a  dungeon,  but  into  Chancery.  Instead  of 
resorting  to  the  rough  expedient  of  grilling  the  stubborn  Israelite 
on  a  slow  fire,  he  would  hare  accomplished  his  object  equally  well, 
and  much  more  quietly,  by  employing  a  smart  attorney  to  protract 
the  cause  and  multiply  the  costs.  We  are  quite  serious,  for  we 
speak  of  the  master  grievance  of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  The 
Front  de  Beufs  of  tbe  dark  ages  lived  universally  detested,  and 
their  death,  in  which  their  wives  or  their  paramours,  their  sons  or 
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their  Tassals,  usually  had  some  hand,  was  regarded  as  a  blessed 
riddance.  But  we  take  a  very  different  yiew  of  the  organ  of  ac- 
quisitiveDess  from  our  simple-minded  forefathers.  We  encoorage 
its  deyelopment  by  every  means  in  our  power,  and  we  literally 
worship  its  successful  possessor.  Qenius  and  courage,  and  birth  and 
beauty  all  vie  to  do  him  homage.  No  matter  that  hundreds  of 
innocent  victims  have  been  trodden  down  to  clear  his  path  to  for- 
tune. Their  curses,  not  loud  but  deep,  rarely  reach  our  ears,  and 
if  they  do  what  then  ?  We  lament  the  dhvious  spirit  of  the  times, 
and  sincerely  sympathise  with  the  unjustly  slandered  millionaire. 
We  are  proud  to  eat  his  dinners,  and  to  boast  of  his  acquaintance. 
We  may  possibly  give  him  a  coronet  before  he  dies ;  and  when 
that  event  takes  place,  he  shall  certainly  have  a  marble  monument 
with  an  appropriate  inscription,  and  a  paragraph  in  the  Times 
enumerating  his  many  virtues  and  his  munificent  bequests  to  the 
charitable  institutions  of  his  country. 

But  we  are  going  too  fast  in  thus  shadowing  forth  one  of  the 
principal  characters  of  Mr.  Coulton's  tale.  Before  proceeding  fur- 
ther we  must  lay  before  our  readers  an  outline  of  the  stoiy. 

The  first  chapter  opens  with  the  description  of  the  breaking  up 
of  a  splendid  fete  at  Chiswick.  A  crowd  has  assembled  around 
the  gates  of  the  aristocratic  villa  where  it  has  taken  place  to  wit- 
ness the  departure  of  the  company.  In  the  midst  of  it,  eyeing 
with  intense  interest  the  train  of  brilliant  equipages  which  sweep 
in  quick  succession  past  him,  there  is  a  young  man,  the  usher  of  a 
suburban  school,  who  has  escaped  from  his  irksome  duties  for  the 
day  to  indulge  in  dreams  which  his  humble  condition  precludes  all 
hope  that  he  should  ever  realize.  His  appearance,  notwithstand- 
ing the  homeliness  of  his  attire,  is  prepossessing,  and  an  alterca- 
tion in  which  he  becomes  engaged  with  the  brutal  coachman  of  a 
coroneted  chariot,  attracts  the  attention  of  a  stranger  in  the 
crowd.  The  latter,  a  man  of  maturer  years,  penetrates  the  secret 
longings  of  the  aspiring  youth — ^his  discontent  with  his  position, 
and  his  irrepressible  desire  to  mingle  in  the  great  world  of  gaiety 
and  pleasure,  from  which  Fortune  has  so  hopelessly  excluded  him. 
A  deep  student  of  human  nature,  and  possessed  of  a  fortune  which 
enables  him  to  gratify  every  caprice.  Cavendish,  for  such  is  the 
stranger's  name,  enters  into  conversation  with  the  youth.  The 
latter  ingenuously  details  the  miseries  of  his  monotonous  existence, 
and  concludes  by  assuring  his  new  acquaintance  that  he  would  wil- 
lingly exchange  the  life  of  taskwork  before  him  for  a  single  year  of 
freedom  and  pleasure.  To  his  amazement  the  latter  takes  him  at 
his  word,  gives  him  up,  for  the  term  agreed  on,  his  town  and 
country  mansions,  a  large  credit  at  his  bankers,  and  an  introduction 
into  the  best  society  in  the  land.     Cavendish,  in  the  meantime. 
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leaves  England  for  a  twelvemontli  to  travel  in  the  East,  leaving  his 
representative  to  spend  his  princely  income,  and  to  be  feted  and 
flattered  by  everybody  in  the  great  world  who  has  either  money  to 
borrow  or  daughters  to  sell.  It  is  assumed,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  the  young  stranger  is  destined  to  be  the  sole  heir  of  the  rich 
and  eccentric  Cavendbh. 

We  must  admit  that  this  is  a  somewhat  startling  commencement 
of  a  story  of  modern  life.  The  improbability  of  such  a  bargain 
being  struck  between  two  utter  strangers  on  the  first  occasion  of 
their  meeting  is  palpable.  Such  sudden  transitions  are  rarely 
managed  with  success  even  in  poetry,  and  the  difficulty  is  increased 
tenfold  when  they  are  introduced  into  a  story  of  every  day  life. 
But  although  the  unimaginative  reader  may  demur  to  the  incidents 
recorded  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  story,  he  will  find  no  occasion 
to  raise  objections  of  a  similar  kind  during  its  subsequent  progress. 
The  incidents  which  it  describes,  and  the  characters  which  it  de- 
velopes,  display  both  the  command  of  great  literary  power,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  world  alike  extensive  and  correct. 

The  defects  in  the  character  of  the  hero  arrive  at  speedy  maturity 
and  become  painfuUy  perceptible  in  the  glare  of  prosperity  to  which 
he  has  been  so  suddenly  elevated.  In  spite  of  his  handsome  person 
and  his  pretty  name,  Florian  becomes  the  dupe  of  everybody  who 
takes  the  trouble  to  impose  upon  him.  He  possesses  talent,  but  his 
utter  want  of  energy  and  resolution  renders  it  useless  to  its  possessor. 
He  has  a  keen  sense  of  all  the  refined  enjoyments  of  luxurious 
life.  He  admires  genius,  he  adores  beauty,  yet  he  fails  to  inspire 
either  esteem  or  true  affection.  The  men  of  the  world  with  whom 
he  comes  in  contact,  whether  they  are  engaged  in  business,  or 
literature,  or  pleasure,  soon  detect  his  inaptitude  for  any  active 
occupation,  and  regard  him  merely  as  an  elegant  idler.  With  the 
other  sex  he  is  not  more  fortunate,  for  the  two  young  ladies  with 
whom  he  successively  falls  in  love,  both  reject  his  suit.  One  of 
these,  the  Lady  Qeraldine,  is  drawn  with  great  skill.  Clever,  high 
iq>irited,  true  hearted,  the  triumphant  beauty  of  four  London 
seasons  marries  the  man  she  loves  in  spite  of  the  misfortunes 
which  overtake  him,  and  regardless  of  the  precepts  of  her  match- 
making mama.  Disappointed  in  this  quarter,  Florian  next  becomes 
captivated  by  the  charms  of  Una  Laneton,  the  only  child  and 
heiress  of  one  of  London's  mighty  capitalists.  But,  instead  of 
Florian,  she  loves  his  eccentric  patron,  Cavendish,  who  is  now 
travelling  in  Persia.  Her  father  is  aware  of  this  attachment,  but 
he  determines  to  have  Florian  for  hu  son-in-law,  as  he  regards 
him  as  the  undoubted  heir  of  Cavendish,  who  he  feels  persuaded 
will  never  return  to  England.  He  soon  gets  into  Florian's  good 
grapes  by  lending  him  money  to  any  amount,  for  the  needy  usher, 

n2 
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transformed  into  the  man  of  fashion,  very  soon  acquires  the  art  of 
spending.  The  capitalist,  skilled  in  detecting  snch  weaknesses  in 
the  spoiled  children  of  fortune  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact, 
calmly  congratulates  himself  on  the  prospect  of  ohtaining  for  his 
future  son-in-law  a  tool  which  may  he  fashioned  to  any  shape. 
This  personage  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  story,  that  we  most 
allow  its  author  to  draw  his  portrait : — 

THE   MODEBK   DIVES. 

*'  It  would  he  injustice  to  Mr.  Laneton  to  compare  him  with 
the  class  vulgarly  known  as  misers.  He  could  he  liberal,  and  even 
profuse,  when  he  had  an  object  in  view.  His  establishment  was 
handsome,  and  he  made  a  generous  allowance  for  superfinities. 
He  was  not  exactly  the  founder  of  his  own  fortune  ;  it  had  been 
*  fructifying '  for  three  generations  ;  but,  under  his  able  manage- 
ment, it  had  thriven  so  well,  that  he  counted  hundreds  where  his 
father  had  counted  only  units.  He  never  considered  the  end  of 
his  vast  wealth.  It  was  his  business  to  amass  money ;  and  he  liked 
the  occupation  so  well,  that  it  engrossed  every  thought  of  his  mind. 
He  approached  wealth  by  instinct ;  by  instinct  he  wound  round  it 
the  coils  of  his  art,  in  the  shape  of  mortgages,  bonds,  liens,  notes 
of  hand,  I.  O.  U's  ;  and  all  so  naturally,  that,  when  a  great  estate 
fell  into  his  possession,  he  was  puzzled  to  tell  how  he  first  obtained 
a  hold  on  it,  and  how  that  hold  became  gradually  strengthened. 

'*  Freeborn  characterised  him  as  a  locomotive  in  the  world  of 
commerce ;  and  he  was  right.  Men  like  Mr.  Laneton  connect 
cities  together^-set  trade  in  motion — keep  money  in  circolatkHi, 
and  carry  thousands  safely  on  their  way.  That  is  the  fair  side  of 
their  character.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  will,  with  their  iron 
intelligence  and  untiring  energy,  sweep  every  obstacle  from  before 
them,  crush  everything  in  their  path,  and  now  and  then  spread  ruin 
and  destruction  round,  wounding,  mangling,  and  killing  without 
mercy.  The  great  capitalist  is,  indeed,  a  weighty  locomotive  per- 
forming great  services,  but  not  without  toll  duly  taken.  Mr.  Lane- 
ton, at  the  time  I  introduce  him  to  my  readers,  is  at  the  height  of 
his  prosperity.  He  has  thriven  on  panics,  and  gathered  to  himself 
the  fragments  of  those  fortunes  which  have  been  broken  np  by 
unprosperous  times.  He  is  made  of  different  staff  to  failing  mer* 
chants.  He  has  nothing  soft  and  gentlemanly  in  his  nature.  His 
pocket  ledger  is  constantly  about  his  person ;  it  is  with  him  in  the 
park,  at  the  dinner-table,  in  the  ball-room.  He  rises  at  four  in  the 
morning  to  study  it.  Well  worthy  is  it  of  all  his  care.  The  des- 
tinies of  hundreds  are  marked  in  its  pages.  More  prtyphetic  Uian 
Sybilline  leaves,  they  foreshadow  the  course  of  some  of  those  bril- 
liant flies  of  fashion,  who  aeem  to  bask  in  the  brightest  rays  of  the 
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sun ;  of  some  great  aristocratic  houses,  which  shall  sink  in  ruin 
when  the  fatal  cross  of  red  ink  is  set  against  their  names  ;  of  some 
firms  of  good  repute,  which  shall  tumhle  down  in  rottenness  when 
their  last  shred  of  security  is  gone,  and  money  becomes  too  dear 
to  trust  them  with  it  longer ;  of  some  politicians — this,  reader,  in 
your  ear*— to  whose  eccentricities  I  could,  by  aid  of  that  ledger, 
famish  an  explanation,  if  I  loved  to  contemplate  the  baser  side  of 
humanity.  Do  you  say  this  picture  is  overcharged  ?  Then  I  tell 
you  thiit  you  do  not  understand  the  age  in  which  you  live  ;  that 
you  are  wholly  ignorant  of  that  power  which,  more  mystical  and 
secret  in  its  operations  than  the  priestcraft  of  Egypt,  more  potent 
in  its  effect  than  the  shock  of  armies,  rules  in  this  realm  as  the 
false  prophet  ruled  in  Khorassan,  with  a  sway  the  more  irresistible 
from  the  veil  which  hangs  over  its  bestial  features." 

The  picture  is  highly  coloured  no  doubt.  But  is  it  overdrawn  ? 
We  believe  not.  The  phenomenon  thus  truly  described  is  the 
result  and  embodiment  of  the  restless  craving  spirit  of  this  money 
getting  age.  He  who  obtains  remarkable  success  in  the  pursuit  in 
which  all  engage  must  be  an  object  of  general  regard.  He  must 
have  his  worshippers  to  minister  to  his  vanity,  and  his  creatures  to 
work  out  his  schemes  of  aggrandizement.  Of  the  latter  the  follow- 
ing are  striking  specimens : — 

MR.  laneton's  two  attobnsys. 

*'  Mr.  Stone  was  a  gentleman  who  had  grown  grey  in  his  pleasant 
labours.  He  had  a  snug  little  practice,  producing  him  some  five 
or  six  thousand  a-year.  He  had  three  sons,  whom  he  designed  to 
succeed  him ;  and,  as  he  brought  them  all  up  in  his  office,  and  gave 
them  a  per-centage  on  his  profits,  they  soon  became  uncommonly 
sharp  lads,  and  could  find  and  keep  a  scent  as  skilfully  as  any 
youths  of  their  standing  in  the  whole  profession.  Mr.  Stone  was 
a  hale,  jocular,  long-tongued,  bustling  man,  accustomed  to  lament 
the  softness  of  his  nature,  and  to  dilate  on  the  large  sums  he  lost 
annually,  because  he  could  not  bear  to  press  too  hardly  on  distress. 
He  was  a  capital  man  of  business — sanguine,  active,  and  indefati- 
gable. He  was  always  for  *  doing  something,'  and  for  keeping  all 
the  machinery  of  the  law  in  perpetual  motion.  He  was  uncom- 
monly cheerful  and  comfortable  in  his  manner,  and  had  a  homely 
style  of  speech— interspersing  his  talk  witn  familiar  proverbs— 
which  was  exceedingly  pleasant.  Between  him  and  Mr.  Laneton 
there  was  an  excellent  understanding.  The  capitalist  gave  him  a 
great  deal  of  business,  but  always  said,  '  Mind,  I  never  did,  and 
never  will,  pay  a  shilling  of  law  charges ; '  and  as  it  is  a  general 
rule  of  law,  that  borrowers  and  debtors  pay  costs  of  all  kinds,  this 
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arrangement  worked  very  well  boih  for  solicitor  and  cUent  T^lieft 
Mr.  Laneton  waslied  his  hands  of  any  one  who  had  the  misfortaiie 
to  be  in  his  books,  Stone  took  lawful  possession  of  him,  and 
picked  his  bones  rery  clean  indeed  before  he  let  him  go.  All  nuA 
persons  he  regarded  as  crumbs,  which,  having  fallen  from  the  great 
man's  table,  became  rightfully  his  property ;  and  of  course,  as  Mr. 
Laneton  was  never  called  on  to  pay  any  of  his  costs,  though  it  was 
Mr.  Laneton  who  employed  him,  he  had  no  particular  scruple  aboat 
making  the  most  of  the  victims  who  fell  into  hu  clutches.  But 
his  natural  tenderness  of  heart  led  him  to  treat  them  delicat^. 
He  practised  the  advice  old  Isaac  Walton  gave  the  angler-^ke 
handled  them  as  though  he  loved  them.  Though  a  capital  man  far 
drawing  up  mortgages,  and  for  all  the  work  of  foreclosing  and 
selling  off,  he  was  not  acute  enough  for  those  more  complicated 
legal  affairs,  with  which  Mr.  Laneton,  in  spite  of  bis  dislike  to 
them,  had  sometimes  to  deal ;  and  hence  his  emi)loymeBt  of  a  second 
solicitor. 

**  Mr.  Flint  was  a  much  younger  and  keener  man  than  Mr.  Stone.. 
He  had  the  profile  of  a  hawk,  and  as  glaring  and  vigilant  an  eye. 
From  perpetually  working  his  left  organ  of  vision  in  the  art|  of 
shrewd  speculation,  it  had  fallen  into  a  habit  of  twinkling  by 
itself;  BO  that  all  the  fine  muscles  around  were  in  a  continual 
tremor,  and  such  a  network  of  little  wrinkles  was  formed  about 
the  eye  as  was  quite  wonderful  to  see.  When  this  twinkling  eye 
was  turned  upon  you;  it  immediately  suggested  the  notion,  that  it 
was  calculating  what  could  be  made  of  you,  and  how  you  woidd 
cut  up,  if  you  could  be  entrapped  into  his  legal  shambles.  He  had 
a  low  forehead,  and  a  fine  crop  of  wiry  curling  hair.  His  faculties 
did  not  belie  the  sharpness  of  his  aspect  He  was  so  much  more 
than  a  match  for  any  one  who  could  be  pitted  against  him,  that  it 
was  a  common  saying  with  those  who  knew  him  well,  that  his  equal 
must  be  sought  in  some  other  place  than  on  earth. 

"  As  his  connections  were  very  high,  he  was  enabled  to  play  a 
bolder  game  than  meaner  practitioners  dared  attempt  He  had  a 
cousin  who  was  a  taxing-master  in  Chancery,  who  had  no  end  of 
money  to  lend  out  at  good  interest,  and  who  got  the  pick  of  Flint^s 
borrowing  clients.  His  brother-in-law  was  familiarly  known  as 
*  six-clerk  Jones ; '  he  had  an  uncle  on  the  bench,  and  numerous 
other  relatives  in  different  departments  of  the  law.  The  Flints 
were,  in  fact,  a  legal  family ;  and  being  all  highly  respectable— 
tip-top  Lincoln's  Inn  and  Chancery  people — they  naturally  stuck 
together,  and  gave  one  another  all  the  help  they  could/' 

Mr.  Laneton  with  the  aid  of  these  two  worthies  exercises  a  most 
powerful  influence  over  the  destinies  of  various  of  the  personages 
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wbo  figure  in  the  pages  of  Fortune.  But  there  is  one  portion 
of  the  creation  over  vvhich  usurers  and  attorneys  have  not  yet 
established  their  dominion.  Lords  and  dowagers  and  ministers  of 
state  are  all  willing  and  eager  to  serve  the  mighty  capitalist,  yet 
he  cannot  command  the  obedience  of  his  own  child.  True  to  her 
first  attachment  she  refuses  the  alliance  he  has  planned  for  her. 
By  way  of  punishing  her  he  marries  a  handsome  coquette,  who 
holds  him  and  his  pursuits  in  supreme  contempt.  He  discovers, 
when  too  late,  the  irreparable  blunder  he  has  made,  and  soon  after 
his  hapless  marriage  is  struck  with  paralysis,  an  incident  which 
leaves  his  young  wife  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  ample  fortune  to 
her  own  great  satisfaction  and  to  that  of  her  admirers  at  large. 

Cavendish  at  the  end  of  the  prescribed  twelvemonth  returns  to 
England  where  he  finds  that  his  representative  has  been  behaving 
very  foolishly  in  his  absence,  plunging  into  debt  as  well  as  love 
upon  every  opportunity.  The  taste  of  fashionable  life  which  he 
has  enjoyed,  moreover,  has  utterly  unfitted  him  for  his  ancient 
calling.  His  patron  laughs  heartily  at  his  follies,  pays  his 
debts,  and  sends  him  to  vegetate  in  Germany  on  a  small  in- 
come, and  to  reflect  on  his  lost  opportunities.  Such  is  the 
inglorious  termination  of  Florian's  career.  The  majority  of 
our  readers,  we  believe,  will  agree  that  he  is  hardly  dealt  with. 
Amiable  and  intellectual  when  we  first  make  his  acquaintance, 
he  gradually  sinks  in  our  estimation  as  the  tale  proceeds  until 
he  loses  all  hold  upon  our  sympathies,  and  we  regard  him  at 
length  with  indifference,  or  at  best  with  pity.  Nevertheless  it  is 
a  true  and  instructive  picture  of  human  nature  which  is  here  por« 
trayed.  Sudden  prosperity  often  turns  the  strongest  heads,  need 
we  feel  surprise  that  it  should  prove  fatal  to  youth  and  inex- 
perience ?  Had  Florian  been  content  to  pursue  with  steadiness  his 
humble  but  honourable  calling  he  might  in  due  time  have  acquired 
independence,  perhaps  wealth  and  renown.  An  hour  of  treacherous 
sunshine  utterly  destroys  his  prospects,  and  renders  him  for  life  a 
burden  to  himself  and  to  others.  This  is  the  moral  of  the  book 
before  us,  and  it  is  one  addressed  especially  to  the  youth  of  either 
sex,  whom  the  fate  of  Florian  may  help  to  reconcile  to  their  lot 
in  life,  whatever  that  may  be. 

Cyrilla^  is  a  tale  of  modern  Germany,  by  a  writer  evidently 
well  acquainted  with  the  manners  of  our  continental  cousins. 
Perhaps,  to  speak  more  accurately,  we  ought  to  say  with  those 
of  a  particular  class,  viz.,  its  privileged  orders,  for  it  deals  ex- 
clusively with  them.  We  have  no  pictures  of  citizen  or  of  university 
■  II  ■■       .,11 1. 1    II  _..-^i.  .      ■      «» 

•  A  Tale.    By  the  Authoress  of  the  <*  Initials."    Three  Vols.    Bentlcy. 
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life,  and  not  a  passing  allasion  to  the  glaring  political  inequality 
which  in  every  part  of  Germany  exists  between  the  different 
grades  of  society.  That  great  and  steadily  increasing  source  of 
social  peril  is  carefully  concealed  from  view  by  the  fair  authoress. 
She  introduces  us  only  into  company  where  such  things  are  never 
dreamed  od  Counts  and  Countesses,  Barons,  Privy  Councillors 
and  place-hunters,  and  a  solitary  parvenuy  in  the  shape  of  an  im- 
mensely rich  heiress,  who,  as  is  the  rule  in  such  cases,  becomes 
the  dupe  and  the  vietim  of  misplaced  affection.  Bating  this 
exclusive  tone,  which  seems  to  have  been  imitated  from  the 
writings  of  the  Countess  Hahn  Hahn,  the  story  is  better  than 
the  vulgar  materials  of  which  it  is  made  up  would  lead  as  to 
suppose.  The  true  hero  is  a  certain  Count  Zomdorff,  a  young 
bureaucrat  of  high  repute,  who  is  busily  employed  in  the  afi&ura 
of  the  petty  state  to  which  he  belongs,  and  of  high  courage  like- 
wise, for  he  has  the  audacity  to  become  the  husband  of  two  wives 
at  the  same  time.  One  of  these  is  Cyrilla,  a  very  loveable  sort 
of  person,  who  is  most  basely  deceived  by  Zomdorff.  He  secretly 
marries  her  for  love  and  publicly  marries  the  heiress  aforesaid  for 
money,  and  it  is  from  the  imbroglio  thus  created  that  the  sole 
interest  of  the  story  is  derived.  On  the  discovery  of  his  treachery 
Cyrilla  bestows  her  affections  on  a  worthier  object,  her  cousin 
Rupert,  one  of  those  handsome,  rich,  and  goodhearted  individuals 
whom  we  meet  at  times  even  in  this  wicked  world.  The  finale  of 
the  story,  however,  is  tragic.  It  could  scarcely  be  otherwise  frxnn 
its  strange  complexity.  Zomdorff,  lago  like,  involves  the  favourite 
suitor  of  Cyrilla  in  a  duel  which  costs  him  his  life,  and  the  shock 
proves  fatal  to  her.  But  justice  finally  overtakes  the  author  of  all 
this  mischief,  and  he  is  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  a 
fortress.  Upon  the  whole  the  authoress  of  Cyrilla  does  not  give 
us  so  flattering  a  picture  of  the  creme  de  la  creme  of  German 
society  as  Mrs.  TroUope ;  but  we  dare  say  it  is  much  nearer  the 
truth.  Schiller  wrote  his  immortal  tragedy  of  Kahale  und  Liebe 
with  the  view  of  exposing  the  follies  and  the  crimes  of  the  privi- 
leged orders  of  his  day.  We  do  not  presume  to  say  that  CyriUa 
has  been  composed  with  a  like  intention  ;  but  to  our  humble 
apprehension  the  moral  of  this  novel  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
powerful  drama  we  have  named. 
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After  a  moat  protracted  discussion  the  Saccession  Daty  Bill  has 
at  length  found  its  way  to  the  Upper  House.  The  leader  of  the 
opposition  has  intimated  that  although  objections  will  be  offered  to 
some  of  its  details,  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  throw  out  the  bill, 
and  as  the  shooting  season  is  close  at  hand,  we  may  conclude  that 
it  will  very  soon  become  the  law  of  the  land.  It  has  been 
strenuously  opposed  by  the  agricultural  interest,  on  the  ground 
that  they  already  contribute  more  than  their  just  share  to  the 
taxation  of  the  country ;  but  even  were  this  claim  well  founded, 
their  exemption  from  a  succession-tax  is  an  invidious  privilege 
which  has  necessarily  created  great  discontent  among  the  possessors 
of  personal  estate,  and  who  demand  either  that  they  shall  enjoy  a 
similar  exemption,  or  that  the  impost  shall  be  extended  to  every 
species  of  property  without  distinction.  If  the  landed  interest 
can  show  that  they  are  over- taxed  in  proportion  to  their  means, 
they  will  now  stand  a  much  better  chance  of  obtaining  redress. 
They  have  been  placed,  in  short,  in  a  false  position  through  the 
privileges  they  have  so  long  enjoyed,  so  that  the  grievances  of 
which  they  sometimes  with  justice  complained,  have  been  usually 
dismissed  without  a  fair  hearing.  They  will  now  stand  on  a  foot- 
ing of  equality  with  the  rest  of  their  fellow  countrymen,  and  their 
claims  for  relief,  if  they  have  any  such,  will  be  listened  to  without 
prejudice,  and  redressed  without  creating  discontent  among  the 
other  classes  of  society. 

The  subject  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  has  occupied  the  attention 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  during  the  past  month.  Lord 
Shaftesbury  in  the  Lords,  and  Mr.  Adderley  in  the  Commons, 
have  both  done  good  service  in  bringing  this  long  neglected 
topic  fairly  before  the  public.  The  British  people  have  never 
been  deaf  to  the  claims  of  humanity,  but  it  is  discreditable  to  our 
country  that  no  serious  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  stop  this 
fertile  source  of  misery  and  crime.  In  France,  in  Belgium,  and  in 
America  the  State  has  interfered  to  rescue  children  from  the  life 
of  depravity  to  wliich  tlie  example,  if  not  the  precepts,  of  their 
parents  so  frequently  urges  them  ;  and  this  interference  has  been 
attended  with  the  happiest  results.  It  has  been  shown  to  demon- 
stration that  it  answers  admirably  well  even  in  a  commercial  point 
of  view,  and  that  it  is  far  cheaper  to  educate  and  reform  these 
hapless  outcasts  than  to  condemn  them  to  a  series  of  imprbon- 
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mento  and  whippings,  which  only  tend  to  harden  the  yoathful  cal- 
prit.  We  sincerely  trust  that  Mr.  Adderley  may  succeed  in  his 
humane  attempt  to  rescue  the  law  of  England  from  an  imputation 
to  which  it  has  been  far  too  long  subjected. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  we  are  naturally  led  to  refer  to 
the  plan  which  has  been  brought  forward  by  the  Government  for 
the  future  disposal  of  our  convicts.  As  detailed  by  Lord  Cran- 
worth  it  may  be  briefly  explained  as  follows.  Transportation  is 
still  to  be  continued,  but  only  the  more  heinous  class  of  offenders 
are  to  be  subjected  to  this  punishment.  At  present  we  transport 
every  year  between  three  and  four  thousand  convicts ;  in  future 
not  more  than  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  are  to  be  sent  abroad, 
and  the  whole  of  these  are  to  be  despatched  to  Western  Australia. 
This  part  of  the  scheme  appears  to  be  open  to  grave  objections. 
When  we  consider  the  condition  of  this  Colony  with  reference  both 
to  population  and  resources  we  cannot  but  contemplate  with  un- 
easiness the  project  of  concentrating  within  so  limited  a  space  the 
ilite  of  our  criminal  offenders.  If  the  project  is  adopted  to  the 
extent  contemplated  by  Lord  Cranworth  the  number  of  convicts 
in  the  Colony  will  very  soon  exceed  that  of  Che  free  settlers,  and 
the  result  of  such  a  state  of  things  it  is  but  too  easy  to  antici- 
pate. In  the  end  we  shall  probably  find  it  necessary  to  form 
new  penal  Colonies  elsewhere.  The  Falkland  Islands  bave  been 
proposed,  and  they  offer  many  advantages  for  such  a  purpose. 

The  India  Bill  has  made  rapid  progress,  and  there  is  now  no  doubt 
that  it  will  eventually  pass  both  Houses  in  a  comparatively  unma- 
tilated  state.  The  Directors  accept  it  with  thankfulness,  as  they 
could  not  expect  terms  so  advantageous  either  from  Mr.  Disraeli  or 
Mr.  Bright.  The  measure  is,  indeed,  essentially  a  compromise, 
and  as  such  we  fear  it  will  not  prove  a  lasting  settlement  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Company.  There  seems  to  be  a  growing  opinion 
that  the  days  of  power  of  the  potentates  of  Leadenhall-street 
are  numbered.  It  is  not  for  us  to^  say  whether  the  consum- 
matiou  at  which  our  Indian  reformers  aim  is  devoutly  to  be  wished 
or  not,  but  in  watching  the  progress  of  events  we  cannot 
resist  the  conclusion  that  they  are  very  likely  to  attain  their 
object  in  the  end. 

The  camp  at  Chobham  has  proved  a  source  of  increasing  in- 
terest throughout  the  month,  and  the  threatening  aspect  of 
affairs  abroad,  combined  with  the  presence  of  an  army  so  near  to 
the  metropolis,  has  tended  to  impart  a  military  tone  to  our  general 
conversation.  The  movements  of  the  Channel  squadron  too  are 
watched  with  an  unwonted  degree  of  interest,  and  it  seems  that 
no  expense  is  being  spared  to  render  the  navy  as  efficient  as  pos« 
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Bible  in  ease  its  active  serviees  ahonld  be  required.  Within  the 
last  fortnight  orders  have  been  given  for  the  immediate  construction 
of  SIX  screw  ships,  three  of  the  number  to  be  of  the  line.  The 
dockyard  agitation  has  at  length  subsided.  An  attempt  was  made 
by  Mr.  Keating  to  revive  it,  but  chiefly  through  the  intervention 
of  Lord  Palmerston  the  motion  fell  to  the  ground. 


COLONIAL.  • 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Barkly  as  Governor  of  Jamaica  has 
given  general  satisfaction.  That  gentleman  accepted  a  similar  post 
in  Guiana  some  years  ago,  when  it  was  in  a  condition  hardly  more 
hopeful  than  Jamaica  at  the  present  time,  and  he  has,  upon  the 
whole,  been  highly  successful  in  restoring  order  and  industry  in 
the  first-named  colony.  Li  the  task  he  has  now  undertaken,  he 
must  encoxmter  difficulties  of  a  far  more  serious  nature.  The  con- 
stitution of  Jamaica  is  so  ill  adapted  to  the  social  condition  of  the 
island,  that  it  cannot  be  maintained  without  extreme  danger  to  the 
well-being  of  the  community.  Those  who  are  best  acquainted  -mth 
the  colony  in  this  country  are  desirous  of  suspending  altogether, 
at  least  for  a  certain  period,  the  functions  of  the  Assembly,  and 
delegating  to  the  Governor  and  Council  the  sole  legislative  and 
executive  power.  This  plan  is  proposed  on  the  assumption  that 
popular  institutions  are  at  the  present  time  unsuited  to  Jamaica, 
and  that  an  enlightened  despotism  is  the  form  of  government  best 
adapted  to  restore  her  to  a  sound  condition.  It  is  very  possible 
that  this  may  be  ^he  case ;  but  there  is  no  chance  at  present  of  so 
bold  an  experiment  being  attempted.  The  new  Governor  must  do 
his  best  to  work  out  the  salvation  of  Jamaica  with  tiie  means 
already  at  his  disposal.  If  these  fail,  it  will  then  be  time  enough 
to  consider  the  sweeping  project  of  these  new  colonial  reformers. 
The  intelligence  from  Australia  has  for  so  many  months  been  of 
the  same  extraordinary  character,  that  it  no  longer  continues  to 
surprise  us.  We  learn  by  the  latest  accounts  that  gold  seeking  at 
Victoria  is  pursued  with  as  much  avidity  and  with  still  more  success 
than  ever.  Immigrants  still  continue  to  pour  in  from  all  quarters, 
but  the  demand  for  labour  seems  to  increase  even  more  rapidly  than 
the  increase  of  population.  This  remark,  however,  applies  to 
manual  labour  only  ;  for  educated  persons,  of  either  sex,  who  have 
gone  out  in  quest  of  situations,  have,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
been  disappointed.  From  the  East  the  most  important  intelligence 
is  the  fiiilare  of  the  attempt  to  effect  an  arrangement  with  the  Bur- 
mese. It  is  feared  that  these  wily  warriors  have  only  been  induced 
to  treat  for  peace  in  order  to  gain  time,  and  that  their  capital  must 
be  reduced  before  they  can  be  brought  to  reason.     The  policy  of 
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commenoing  this  costly  and  harassing  contest  may  admit  of  grave 
doubts.  We  have  mudi  to  lose  and  little  to  gain  by  a  war  with  the 
Bunnese.  But  since  we  have  £urly  entered  upon  the  contest,  we 
have  now  no  choice  but  to  bring  it  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 
Our  supremacy  in  the  £ast  must  be  maintained  at  all  risks,  and  such 
contests  may  be  considered  the  inevitable  penalties  of  our  national 
greatness.  We  wish  Mr.  Cobden  had  obtained  for  us  some  mor« 
specific  information  about  Pegu. 


FOREIGN. 

The  question  of  peace  or  war  is  still  undecided.     Russia  still 
holds  on   her  course,  regardless  of  all  consequences.     Her  troops 
continue  to  pour  into  the  Danubian  provinces  in  large  masses,  and 
from  the  quantity ^of  materiel  provided  for  them,  as  well  as  from  the 
arrangements  made  for  their  disposal  in  the  principal  towns  and  for- 
tresses, it  is  pretty  evident  that  they  do  not  contemplate  a  merely 
temporary   occupation.     A  circumstance  connected   with   the  in- 
vasion of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  has  more  recently  attracted  the 
attention  of  France  and  England.     We  learn  that  within  the  last 
few  weeks  there  have  been  important  military  movements  in  the 
Austrian  provinces  adjoining  Turkey.     It  was  even  rumoured  that 
Bosnia  had  been  occupied  by  an  Austrian  force.     This  rumour  was 
officially  contradicted  at  the  time,  but  we  have  since  ascertained  that 
large  bodies  of  troops  have  been  recently  despatched  from  Vienna  in 
the  direction  of  the  Turkish  frontier.   These  movements  considered 
in  connection  with  the  advance   of  the  Russian  troops    to    the 
Danube,  have  given  rise  to  grave  suspicions  as  to  the  part  which 
Austria  may  play  in  the  revolution  which  appears  to  be  impending 
in  the  East.     A  paniUel  has  been  drawn  between  the  present  state 
of  a&irs  in  Turkey,  and  that  which  preceded  the  dismemberment  of 
Poland,  and  it  has  been  confidently  predicted  that  the  two  emperors 
are  planning  a  gigantic  scheme  for  the  partition  of  the  dominions  of 
the  Sultan,  in  which  the  lion's  share  must  fall  to  Nicholas.     These 
speculations  we  believe  to  be  premature,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
essentiali  in  the  present  critical  state  of  affairs,  that  the  conduct  of 
Austria  should  be  narrowly  watched.     Whatever  protestations  she 
may  make  to  the  contrary  her  policy  is  and  must  be  essentially 
Russian.     She  has  no  choice  in  the  matter.     She  dares  not  oppose 
the  wishes  of  her  powerful  ally,  even  although  she  desired  to  do 
so.     She  must  follow  wherever  the  preserver  of  her  empire  may 
choose  to  lead  her. 
An  incident  which  occurred  at  Smyrna  is  likely  to  increase  the 
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unfriendly  feeling  which  already  exists  between  that  country  and 
the  United  States.  The  arrest  of  a  native  ol  Hungary  by  the 
crew  of  an  Austrian  brig  of  war,  was  followed  by  the  active  inter* 
ference  of  the  American  authorities  at  that  port,  and  a  double 
breach  of  international  law  appears  to  have  been  committed.  The 
Hungarian  had  accompanied  Kossuth  to  the  United  States^  and  had 
proceeded  thence  to  Smyrna,  where  he  was  living  in  the  dominions 
and  under  the  protection  of  the  Turkish  authorities.  The  Austrians, 
by  forcibly  arresting  him  in  the  territory  of  a  neutral  state,  com- 
mitted a  clear  violation  of  public  law,  and  the  Turkish  governor 
ought  to  have  resisted  the  attempt  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 
The  subsequent  interference  of  the  American  captain,  who  threat- 
ened to  fire  into  the  Austrian  brig  if  the  Hungarian  prisoner  was 
not  immediately  liberated,  cannot  on  the  other  hand  be  defended 
upon  principles  of  public  right.  His  short  residence  in  the  United 
States  could  not  entitle  him  to  claim  their  protection  after  he  had 
removed  to  a  foreign  territory.  This  incident,  however,  is  impor- 
tant, as  evincing  the  growing  disposition  of  America  to  interfere  in 
European  politics,  a  circumstance  which,  in  the  present  threatening 
aspect  of  affairs,  may  yet  lead  to  very  important  results.  If  that 
war  of  opinion  is  about  to  commence  which  politicians  have  so 
confidently  predicted,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  the  instincts 
of  the  American  people  will  lead  them  to  ally  themselves  with  the 
cause  of  human  freedom  against  the  military  despots  of  the  old 
world. 

Great  impatience  has  been  manifested  fn  Parliament  to  hear  the 
explanations  of  Ministers  as  to  the  course  they  have  pursued  with 
reference  to  these  perplexing  questions ;  but  they  are  stiil  silent. 
We  have  only  learned  that  a  proposal- haft  beenforwarded  toRussia^ 
the  acceptance  of  which  may  still  lead  to  a  peaeefnl  solution  of  the 
great  Eastern  difficulty.  When  a  formal  reply  has  been  received 
to  this  communication,  it  is  understood  that  the  entire  history  of 
this  protracted  crisis  will  be  laid  before  the  public.  Until  that  is 
done  we  are  without  the  means  of  forming  any  opinion  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  our  past  policy,  and  for  this  reason  we  abstain  from 
alluding  to  any  of  the  passing  rumours  which  from  time  to  time 
have  been  current  upon  the  subject.  An  impression  has  no  doubt 
gained  ground  of  late  that  peace  will  be  preserved.  We  sincerely 
trust  it  may  be  so,  but  we  confess  that  we  still  see  no  sufficient 
grounds  for  indulging  in  this  belief.  The  conduct  of  Russia  has 
been  marked  throughout  with  deliberate  violence.  She  seems  de- 
termined to  accomplish  her  object  at  all  risks,  and  the  recent  pro- 
clamation of  the  emperor,  addressed  not  only  to  the  religious 
prejudices  of  his  own  subjects,  but  to  those  of  the  Greek  population 
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of  Turkey,  is  calcalated  to  excite  passions  which  diplomacy  may 
strive  in  vain  to  control.  That  inflammatory  address,  combing 
with  the  recent  insolent  remonstsance  of  Count  Nesselrode  respect- 
ing the  position  taken  up  by  the  fleets  of  England  and  France  in  the 
Turkish  waters,  do  not  augur  well  for  the  future  mndriatinn  of  the 
emperor.  There  is,  moreover,  a  growing  feeling  in  Western  Europe 
that  it  is  necessary  for  the  interests  of  civilisation  that  the  power  of 
Russia  should  be  diminished.  It  is  for  her  rulers  to  decide  whether 
this  feeling  shall  lead  to  practical  results. 
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A   LIFE   STOBT. 
BY    WILLIAM   DALTON. 


CHAPTEB  VIL 

WHOSE   HOTTSE   10   IT  ? 

Two  years  have  elapsed  since  we  left  Elise  and  her  aunt  right 
diligently  and  merrily  toiling  for  their  relative.  It  is  a  bright 
sunny  afternoon  in  early  autumn,  two  boys  are  playing  upon 
the  beach,  just  beneath  the  old  house  of  Pevensey  Court.  At  a 
little  distance,  sitting  upon  a  chair  so  near  the  rising  sea  that  the 
spray  washes  his  feet,  is  a  portly  man  with  rubicund  face  and  of 
middle  age ;  behind  his  chair  stands  a  black  footman,  with  a  telescope, 
which  every  now  and  then  his  master  takes  in  his  hand  and  points  at 
a  distant  speck  upon  the  waters,  then  returning  the  instrument  to 
the  servant,  he  takes  a  newspaper  from  his  pocket,  and  reads, 
muttering  to  himself,  *'  Yes,  it  must  be,  surely ;  let  me  see,  spoken 
with  on  the  12th,  in  the  channel.     Yes,  yes,  it  must  be." 

"  Must  be.     What  must  be,  papa  V^  asks  the  boy  who  is  next  to 
him. 

'*  Jack's  ship,  the  Ganges^^^  replied  the  father. 

*'  Hurrah,"  said  the  boy,  throwing  up  his  cap,  and  calling  aloud, 
*.*  Tom,  Tom,  here's  Jack's  ship." 

.  And  60  interesting  does  the  supposed  Jack's  ship  become  to  the 
trio,  that  the  telescope  is  kept  in  constant  use  until  the  before- 
mentioned  speck  has  developed  itself  into  a  full-sized  ship,  and 
they  watch  the  floating  beauty  scudding  along  the  waters  with 
all  her  sails  set,  with  redoubled  interest,  for  they  had  made  out  the 
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word   Ganges,  on  her  Btreamer,  and  have  'all,  senior  included, 
tossed  their  hats  in  the  air. 

*'  But  why  won't  they  let  Jack  come  ashore  here,  papa,  instead 
of  taking  him  all  the  way  up  to  London  ?"  asked  Tom. 

''  Because  he  has  his  duty  as  an  officer  to  perform,  and  it 
would  never  do  to  permit  young  midshipmen  to  land  when  and 
where  they  please,  my  boy,"  replied  the  parent. 

"  Oh,  but  they  will  though  ;  for  they  are  going  to  let  him  land 
now.  See,  they  have  hailed  a  smack — ^it  is  now  by  her  side.  I 
can  see  distinctly  some  one  getting  over  her  side." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  elder,  taking  the  glass,  and  pointing  it  in  the 
direction  of  the  Indiatnan — ^true,  it  is  the  smack,  and  some  one  is 
getting  down  the  ship's  side  into  it.  Yes,  now  another,  and 
luggage.     Bravo,  my  boys,  we  shall  have  Jack  here  directly." 

During  the  time  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  speck,  and  the 
discovery  that  it  was  Jack's  ship,  the  clouds  lowered,  the  sun  had 
gone  down,  and  a  small  breeze  blew  from  the  east ;  the  smack  was 
let  loose,  and  came,  head  foremost,  tossing  to  and  fro  like  an 
infuriated  bull ;  as  she  neared  the  shore,  she  tacked  round  in  the 
direction  of  a  small  wooden  pier,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther 
on.  Convinced  that  Jack  was  on  board,  the  trio  and  servant  were 
soon  on  the  pier ;  but  alas,  when  there  and  they  could  obtain  a  full 
view  of  the  smack  and  her  passengers,  they  could  see  no  Jack,  for 
with  the  exception  of  a  tall  figure  in  military  undress,  and  another, 
apparently  his  servant,  by  his  side,  the  boat  contained  none  but  the 
crew.  Great,  however,  as  was  their  disappointment,  they  should 
still  hear  of  Jack,  for  the  smack  had  come  from  his  ship. 

The  little  vessel  was  no  sooner  hauled  alongside  the  pier,  than 
the  officer  leaped  from  the  stem  sheets  on  to  the  rail,  and  having 
given  some  directions  to  his  servant,  was  proceeding  shoreways ; 
but  he  had  not  moved  many  paces  before  one  of  the  boys,  standing 
fall  in  front  •  of  him  and  lifting  his  cap,  said,  "  Can  you  tell  how 
Jack  is,  if  you  please,  sir  ?" 

*'  Oh,  do,  sir,  for  we  thought  you  were  Jack,  and  you  ain't,  you 
know,"  added  the  other. 

There  was  something  so  haughty,  so  forbidding,  in  the  frown, 
or  it  might  have  been  sorrowful  expression,  or  both,  upon  the 
officer's  face,  that  perhaps  none  but  boys  wotdd  have  ventured  to 
accost  him. 

The  hurried  questions  of  the  boys  softened  the  frown,  and  he 
laughingly  replied.  "And  who  may  Jack  be,  my  fine  little 
fellows  ?" 

**  My  son  and  their  brother,  sir — a  midshipman  on  board  the 
Ganges  ;"  said  the  parent,  coming  to  the  assistance  of  his  boys. 

"  There  are  several  officers  of  that  rank,  as  you  must  be  aware, 
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» 

on  board  the  Qange»^  so  that  I  cannot  easily  inform  you  without 
being  first  in  possession  of  his  name." 

*'  Oh,  ah,  your  pardon,  sir»  but  really  in  our  anxiety  we  had 
forgotten  that.  Brown,  sir,  Brown  is  my  name,  these  boys'  name, 
and  Jack's  name,  of  course ;"  and  Mr.  Brown  laughed  at  his  own 
speech. 

*'  Know  him.  I  do.  A  tall  young  man,  fair  hair,  blue  eyes,  and 
as  fine  a  young  fellow  as  any  afloat,  and  as  promising  an  officer  as 
any  in  the  Company's  service,"  replied  the  officer.  *'  However," 
he  continued,  we  will  talk  as  we  walk  onwards,  my  path  lies 
there,"  and  he  pointed  in  the  direction  from  which  the  party  had 
come. 

*'  Does  it  though,  then  that  is  capital,  for  we  live  that  way,  and 
we  will  walk  together  as  far  as  we  go,"  replied  Mr.  Brown,  with 
glee. 

The  boys  and  their  parent's  anxiety  about  Jack  was  soon  set  at 
rest — ^he  was  alive,  well,  and  would  get  peimission  to  leave  his  ship 
as  soon  as  she  reached  the  port  of  London,  where,  of  course,  Mr. 
Brown  would  be  there  to  meet  him,  for  a  voyage  to  India  in  those 
days  was  not  a  mere  marine  promenade. 

For  nearly  half  an-hour  the  Browns  and  their  new  acquaintance 
had  kept  side  by  side  and  they  were  nearing  the  residence  of  the 
former. 

"  You  are  acquainted  with  this  part  of  the  county ;  nay,  perhaps, 
a  resident,  I  presume  ?"  said  -Mr.  Brown. 

**  Exactly  so,"  replied  the  other  haughtily,  as  if  annoyed  at  the 
question. 

*'  Hum !"  muttered  Mr.  Brown,  **  Devilish  rusty,  as  bad  as  his 
own  sword  after  a  week  in  sea  water." 

**  Yonder  is  my  house,  and  at  present  at  your  service,  en  route^ 
sir,"  said  the  indomitable  Brown,  pointing  to  his  own  mansion. 

''  The  Devil  it  is  !"  replied  the  stranger,  evidently  with  astonish- 
ment, and  as  Mr.  Brown  thought,  menacingly. 

Again  that  gentleman  vented,  ''  Hum !  Crusty  as  old  port  after 
twenty  years  bottled  and  just  let  out !"  he  muttered.  They  had 
now  reached  the  gates  of  the  park,  and  although  neither  spoke, 
each  evidently  regarded  the  other^s  cool  approach  with  astonish- 
ment.   Mr.  Brown  was  again  the  first  to  speak. 

"  Now,  sir,  as  far  I  am  eoncemed,  you  may  consider  this  as  your 
home,"  said  he. 

'*  What  the  Devil  do  you  mean,  man  ?"  at  the  same  time  giving  a 
searching  glance,  as  if  he  thought  he  had  been  walking  in  consort 
with  a  lunatic. 

Brown  in  his  turn  was  as  much  astonished,  and  getting  serious, 
he  reiterated  the  question.     "  What  do  I  mean,  sir ;  what  do  I 
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mean  ?    What  does  any  man  mean  when  he  invites  another  to  par- 
take of  the  hospitality  of  his  own  house  V 

"  Are  you  raving,  sir  ?'*  replied  the  other. 

'*  No,  sir,  hut  I  might  have  heen  a  little  mad  when  I  gaTe  a 
thousand  pounds  for  a  seven  years'  lease  of  this  place — and  such  a 
rent  too.  Yet  it  was  a  kind  of  charity,  as  one  may  say  (between 
ourselves  you  know),  for  the  poor  lady  has  been  selling  and 
mortgaging  everything  in  order  to  carry  out  some  scheme  in  favonr 
of  her  scapegrace  of  a  son." 

**  Damnation  !  sir,  what  is  all  this,  tell  me  at  once,  or  I'll  throttle 
you  ?"  and  with  one  hand  the  officer  grasped  the  arm  of  Mr.  Brown, 
and  shook  the  clenched  fist  of  the  other  in  that  astonished  person- 
age's face. 

However,  Mr.  Brown  was  not  so  alarmed  that  he  could  not  call 
for  assistance,  and  making  a  loud  appeal  for  '*  Jack,  James,  Tom, 
Harry,"  and  others  of  his  people,  who  came  to  the  summons. 

The  appearance  of  these  faces  for  a  moment  startled  the  stranger, 
and  he  muttered  to  himself,  as  he  struck  his  forehead,  "  My  God,  I 
see  it  all,"  and  turning  to  Brown,  he  apologised,  and  hastily  with- 
drew from  the  house. 

Mr.  Brown  gazed  for  some  time  at  the  retreating  stranger,  then 
hypothesised  aloud,  "  that  that  ship  must  have  been  Bedlam 
out  upon  a  cruise. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

MUTUAL   SURPRISES. 


The  rays  of  the  setting  sun  were  gilding  the  long  flat  roof  of 
un  elegant  little  house  which  was,  as  it  were,  embedded  in  a  taste- 
fully arranged  flower  garden  of  size  rather  out  of  proportion  to 
the  house  to  which  it  belonged ;  a  gravel  walk  ran  entirely  around 
the  house,  and  on  to  which  small  French  windows  opened.  These 
windows  were  neatly  hidden  by  the  clustering  roses  and  honey- 
suckles. The  sun  had  lain  warmly  on  the  house  all  day,  and  con- 
sequently nearly  all  the  windows  stood  open,  the  approaching  chill 
of  evening  being  guarded  by  the  long  curtains  which  were  slightly 
drawn,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  fresh 
sea  breezes  which,  having  to  traverse  some  considerable  distance, 
became  warmer  as  they  approached  further  inland. 

In  a  small  room  on  the  south  side  of  the  cottage  sat  Elise 
and  her  aunt,  looking  pale  and  worn,  and  so  busily  occupied  with 
their  art  that  they  noticed  not  the  darkened  figure  of  a  man,  who 
•was  earnestly  watching  them  through  the  before-mentioned  French 
windows.     For  at  least  ten  minutes  the  one  had  watched  and  the 
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others  had  worked  in  silence.  At  length,  throwing  aside  the  im- 
plement with  which  she  had  heen  working,  '*  Finished  at  last, 
thank  Heaven,''  said  Elise. 

"  And  I  also,"  replied  Mrs.  Deltry,  repeating  the  action  of  her 
niece,  adding,  **  But,  good  Heaven,  how  pale  you  are  child.  The 
tedious  task  has  heen  too  much  for  us  hoth,  and  will  require,  hy 
way  of  antidote,  at  least  a  month's  respite  from  further  lahour — 
notwithstanding,  the  greatness  of  our  motives  will  repay  us." 

^<  Oh  yes,  aunt,  and  what  a  joyful  surprise  for  our  dear 
Pevensey,"  replied  Elise,  joyfully. 

'^  But  even  now  we  have  much  more  work  before  us  ere  a  suffi- 
cient sum  can  be  raised,  Elise,"  added  Mrs.  Deltry,  despondingly. 

**  The  deficit  can  easily  be  made  up  you  know,  dear  aunt ;  it  is 
only  to  resign  a  quarter  of  my  little  fortune,"  replied  Elise. 

"  No,  Elise,  I  will  not  listen  to  such  a  proposal.  Pevensey 
would  hate  me  for  such  a  misappropriation  of  your  money." 

'*  Our  agreement  was,  that  he  should  know  nothing  whatever  of 
the  matter,"  replied  Elise,  reproachfully ;  but  perceiving  a  frown 
gathering  on  her  aunt's  brow,  she  added,  ''It  would  indeed  be 
cruel,  dear  aunt,  to  deprive  me  of  my  share  in  our  scheme,  when 
you  yourself  have  sacrificed  so  much.  Besides,  his  future  success 
will  repay  us  all." 

"  Well,  as  you  will,  Elise,  I  accept  it,  but  as  a  loan  to  myself 
remember,  and  one  to  be  repaid,"  said  Mrs.  Deltry.  '*  But  it  is 
but  little  sacrifice  after  all,  for  a  mother  to  part  with  mere  money  in 
aiding  her  son's  climb  up  the  ladder  of  life.  Nay,  even  now  he 
may  not  require  the  produce  of  our  efforts  for  his  sake ;  his  own 
conduct  may  have  already  made  him — " 

"  A  dishonoured,  disgraced  beggar,"  said  the  subject  of  their 
conversation,  pushing  aside  the  curtain  and  standing  before  them, 
with  the  same  wild  haggard  look  we  saw  him  in  the  last  chapter  : 
nay,  even  worse,  for  had  he  not  listened  to  the  whole  of  the  con- 
versation between  his  mother  and  Elise,  concealed  from  their  view 
by  the  half-drawn  curtain. 

"  My  dear  boy — Pevensey,"  was  the  only  reply  to  the  voice  of 
the  intruder. 

A  long  silence  ensued,  for  their  hearts  were  too  full  for  their  lips 
to  give  utterance  to  their  emotions.  But,  the  first  words  of  the 
long  prayed  for,  the  earnestly  toiled  for,  fell  heavily  upon  their  ears, 
sending  a  death-shot  into  the  very  core  of  their  hopes,  dismantling 
and  crushing  to  dust  in  one  moment  the  aerial  castle  which  had  been 
years  constructing.  As  might  the  report  of  a  gun  at  midnight  near 
the  ear  of  a  sleeper,  that  word  awoke  them  to  amazement — to 
stupefaction-^sealing  their  lips  from  inquiry  as  to  its  full 
meaning. 
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Pevensey  gave  a  wild  stare  around  the  room.  Its  contents 
afforded  a  terrible  Terification  of  Brown's  assertion,  and  in  addition 
to  the  conversation  be  had  listened  to,  told  him  the  history  of  his 
absence.  At  length ,  arousing  himself  and  taking  his  mother's 
handy  and  tears  standing  in  his  eyes,  he  said,  *'  Then  i|i  is  true  I  have 
ruined  you,  mother.' ' 

^^What  means  this  strange  conduct,  Pevensey?"  said  the 
astonished  lady ;  *'  why  do  you  speak  of  ruin  on  the  first  moment 
of  your  arrival  ?  There  can  be  no  real  ruin  without  disgrace,  and 
disgrace  never  dwelt  long  beneath  my  roof." 

'*  Disgrace,  is  there  no  disgrace  in  this  base  employment  }"  he 
bitterly  replied;  ** but,"  he  added,  with  a  faltering  voice,  ''but  I 
dare  not,  must  not  talk  thus.  I  that  have  brought  you  so  low  that 
you  cannot  even  surmise  the  depth  of  my  disgrace." 

*'  Nonsense,  my  dear  boy,  we  have  done  our  duty  and  you  have 
merited  it.  Do  not,  on  your  first  day  in  England,  so  terribly  aqcuse 
yourself ;  do  not  lay  to  heart  so  sadly  the  loss  of  the  old  place.  As 
for  Elise  and  myself,  we  have  but  exchanged  a  large  house  for  a 
smaller  one ;  and  our  object — the  greatest  in  life— your  advance- 
ment." 

"  Nay,  dear  Pevensey,  do  not  look  so  terribly  shocking.  It  is 
indeed  cruel,  the  first  day  of  your  arrival  at  home,"  said  Elise, 
taking  his  hand,  and  then  she  coaxingly  added,  "  Oh,  how  glad  I 
am  you  have  obtained  leave  of  absence,  dear  cousin !" 

''  For  how  long  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Deltry,  evidently  with  the  mere 
purpose  of  diverting  her  son's  thoughts  into  a  more  .  agreeable 
current. 

Leave   of  absence,   ah,  ah,"   he  replied  with  a  wild  langh, 

how  long  >  Why  for  ever  and  a  day  if  I  like,"  and  then  he  added 
slowly  and  emphatically,  **  Mother,  Elise,  I  know  now  what  yoa 
have  done  for  me,  and  I  have  repaid  you  in  full.  I  am  cashiered. 
Now  you  will  admit  that  although  God  may^  none  else  on  earth  cam 
forgive  me,"  and  he  fell  into  a  chair,  hiding  his  face  in  his  hands. 

Uttering  but  the  first  syllable  of  the  military  word,  as  if  disgrace 
was  in  its  completion,  her  brows  became  knitted,  the  nostril  ex- 
panded, her  lips  were  tightly  compressed,  for  a  moment  the  angry 
spots  of  passion  flashed  across  her  face,  but  they  dissolved  as  they 
came,  and  no  symptom  of  blood  remained  upon  those  livid  yet 
animated  features,  and  so  for  some  minutes  she  remained  without 
a  word. 

'*  Aunt,  aunt,  for  Heaven's  sake  speak  I"  exclaimed  Elise^ 
alarmed  at  the  terrible  figure  before  her.  She  did  not  speak ;  she 
looked  and  pointed  to  her  son  ;  her  eyes  glared  rather  than  glanced  ; 
she  motioned  to  the  door.  Elise  understood  the  action ;  she  took 
Pevensey  by  the  arm,  endeavouring  to  draw  him  from  the  room;  for 
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a  moment  he  refused  ;  his  face  had  been  hitherto  hidden  from  his 
mother.  He  saw  her  countenance,  again  she  pointed  to  the  door, 
and  then  even  he  promptly  and  silently  obeyed ;  he  had  never  seen 
her  thus.  All  the  emotions  of  her  soul,  the  passions  sat  on  her  fea- 
tures like  a  .  host  of  terrible  beasts  at  bay,  but  to  be  at  large  the 
moment  of  the  bursting  of  the  last  link  of  the  chain  that  held 
them.  They  are  gone.  She  sat  with  her  hands  clasping  her  now 
huming  forehead;  she  looked  as  if  she  were  trying  to  weep,  she 
could  not ;  again  she  looked  upwards,  as  if  praying  earnestly  for  a 
removal  of  the  terrible  dearth  of  tears  that  alone  could  soothe  her 
mental  agony.  They  came  not,  and  still  she  silently  struggled; 
her  hands  became  clenched,  her  eye-balls  started  from  their  sockets, 
and  she  fell  senseless  upon  the  floor,  where  Elise  discovered  her 
some  minutes  after.  It  was  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  had  en- 
deavoured to  control  a  burst  of  feeling.  Pevensey's  long  absence 
hadjraised  her  love  for  him  into  one  of  the  strongest  passions  of  her 
soul.  It  was  a  conflict  between  love  and  rage — the  burning  sense 
of  disgrace  and  indignation  had  been  too  much  for  her,  and  she  was 
seized  with  a  fit  which  was  near  proving  fatal.  Terrible  was  the 
sorrow  in  that  house  while  the  balance  remained  doubtfully  poised 
between  life  and  death.  For  many  days  she  continued  senseless, 
during  which  time  Pevensey  remained  by  her  bedside,  enduring  all 
the  pangs  and  anguish  of  remorse.  A  month  passed  befpre  Mrs. 
Deltry  recovered  from  this  stroke  of  misfortune,  and  another  before 
she  could  endure  an  explanation  from  her  son.  At  length  the  day 
arrived,  and  sitting  upon  a  sofa  by  the  side  of  Elise,  Pevensey  told 
that  again,  upon  the  very  eve  of  promotion,  in  an  outburst  of  pas- 
sion he  had  grossly  insulted  his  Colonel,  a  challenge  followed,  then 
a  duel ;  the  Colonel  was  severely  wounded.  The  insult  had  been 
offered  while  on  duty  ;  he  was  tried  by  court-martial,  and  con- 
demned to  death.  In  consideration,  however,  of  his  otherwise 
gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  as  an  officer,  the  sentence  was  com- 
muted and  he  was  broken  from  his  rank,  cashiered,  without  per- 
mission *'  to  sell  out."  Having  told  the  story  of  his  own  disgrace 
he  threw  himself  at  his  mother's  feet,  exclaiming,  "and  now,  dearest 
mother,  after  having  thus  wilfully  dashed  aside  every  chance  of 
self-advancement  and  happiness,  can  you  forgive  me  ?" 

"  No,  boy,  no !  Not  forgive,  I  will  try  to  forget.  Misfortune 
alone  would  have  increased  my  love  for  you — ^but  disgrace ;  no,  no, 
no,''  she  jeplied  almost  hysterically,  yet  with  somewhat  of  her  old 
sternness. 

"  You  will  not,  mother,"  said  Pevensey  quickly,  and  rising  from 
his  position ;  "  then  I  leave  this  for  ever  !"  Then,  turning  to  Elise, 
he  said :  ''  Elise,  Elise,  you,  you  alone  are  the  cause  of  all  this 
misery— my  ruin,  my  deep  degradation  !'' 
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''  Stay,  boy,  sfay ;  you  shall  not  go,  sir.  Would  you  kill  me, 
Peyensey  ?"  said  Mrs.  Deltry,  clutching  her  son's  arm. 

*'  Aunt,  dear  aunt,  for  Heayen's  sake  pardon  him  ;  recall  those 
cruel  words.  Oh,  Ood !  did  you  not  hear  him  say  that  I,  I — ^who 
haye  thought  by  day  and  dreamed  by  night  of  nought  but  him — 
he  says  /,  /,  haye  ruined  him.  Aunt,  aunt,"  she  added,  yehe- 
mently,  clinging  to  her,  **  you  shally  you  must,  for  my  sake, 
pardon  him !  He  shall,  you  shall,  I  will,  we  will  all  be  happy 
yet !" 

The  yehemence  with  which  Elise  spoke,  the  unusual  wildness  of 
her  manner,  alarmed  both  mother  and  son ;  and  Mrs.  I>eltry 
softened  in  tone,  kissing  her  niece,  replied ;  "  Well  then,  dear 
Elise,  it  shall  be  as  you  say,  but  not  now." 

"  Yes,  now  ;  now,  this  very  moment.  There  now,  kiss  him ;" 
and  she  bent  her  aunt's  head  downward.  '*  Do  loye  him,  loTe 
him,  he  deseryes  it  well  for  all  his  sufferings ;  and  I,  I,  it  m  too 
true  have  been  the  cause  of  all.     I  loved,  yet  refused  him." 

The  stern  woman  succumbed,  and  mother  and  son  embraced 
each  other,  while  Elise  stood  by  smiling  with  joy.  **  Now,  now," 
she  said,  "  you  naughty,  quarrelsome,  passionate  mother  and  son, 
you  make  me  happy.  You  see,"  she  added,  '*you  can  conquer 
your  passions  if  you  try." 

*'  Can  you  forgive  an  ungrateful  wretch  like  myself,  dearest 
Elise  ?"  asked  Pevensey,  now  taking  her  hand  and  bending  over 
her  as  she  sat  on  the  sofa. 

**  I  will  at  least  try,"  she  replied  smiling,  and  then  more  serious, 
added.  "Nay,  I  will  do  something  more,  if  on  your  honour 
you  will  make  me  one  promise  ?" 

"  What  ?"  Elise. 

'*  To  struggle  with  a  manful  will  and  determination  to  conquer 
and  uproot  from  your  nature  this  curse,  this  stumbling-block  of 
your  existence — passion." 

"  Dear,  dear,  Elise,  I  have  hitherto,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
been  blind  to  the  fault.  I  now  admit,  and  promise  most  solemnly 
to  try  to  eradicate  it  from  my  nature;  and  the  reward,  Elise?" 

'*  Oh,"  she  replied,  '*  if  of  the  same  value  to  you  now  as  then, 
the  request  you  once  asked  of  me  and  I  reused." 

"  'Tis  that,  and  that  alone,  can  uproot  the  curse,  Elise.  Can  you 
now  doubt  my  will  and  resolution  to  become  worthy  of  you  ?"  said 
Pevensey. 

"No,  no,  dear  cousin,  I  do  not;  then,  there  is  my  proof  of 
entire  confidence,"  she  replied,  putting  out  her  little  hand.  The 
happy  Pevensey  was  too  near  to  resist  pressing  his  lips  upon 
her  forehead,  it  brought  the  warm  blood  to  her  face.  "  For  shame, 
sir,"  she  said,  half  coaxingly. 
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'*  My  Beal  only  to  the  confidence,  and  trust  you  have  reposed  in 
me,  dear  Elise  V*  replied  Pevensey. 

**  May  Heaven  bless  you  both,  my  children,  and  may  we  all  be 
happy  now !"  said  Mrs.  Deltry,  sorrowfully. 

«  Weeks  passed  on,  and  aunt  and  niece  thought  themselyes 
happy,  nay,  they  were  so.  Not  so  with  Pevensey,  he  had  passed 
fVom  a  life  of  action  to  one  of  perfect  outward  repose ;  we  say 
outward,  for  now,  though  fond,  affectionate,  kind  and  attentive 
both  to  mother  and  Elise,  he  would  pass  hours  together  alone 
and  in  gloomy  thoughtfulness ;  shut  in  his  chamber,  and  oh  his 
knees,  he  would  pray  earnestly,  so  earnestly,  as  if  he  could  by 
the  intensity  of  his  mind  distil  his  soul  and  send  it  vapouring 
upward  to  the  Throne  of  Mercy  in  search  of  forgiveness  and  pardon 
for  some  great  crime  that  was  heavy  on  his  mind.  This  morbid 
state  of  mind  could  not  hut  be  apparent  to  his  mother  and  Elise. 
They  became  alarmed  and  almost  longed  for  the  relief  of  an  out- 
burst of  passion  as  of  old.  They  endeavoured  to  create  in  him 
an  interest  in  something  active — some  pursuit  mental  or  physical — 
that  might  withdraw  his  attention  from  the  brooding  sorrow  of 
his  mind,  be  it  what  it  might.  At  length  he  chose  a  profession  ; 
to  their  surprise  it  was  the  Church.  We  have  already  said  that  he 
was  unusually  erudite  for  a  soldier.  He  had  promised  a  conquest 
over  himself,  and  removed,  as  he  thought  he  should  be,  from  scenes 
of  turmoil  and  violence,  he  hoped  by  the  practice  of  the  purest 
creed  the  world  has  ever  known  to  complete  his  promise.  He 
matriculated  at  Oxford  and  awaited  for  the  time  when  he  could  be 
ordained  a  teacher  of  others  and— ^himself. 

'^  Well,  sir,"  and  as  the  stranger  narrated  this  portion  of  his 
story,  he  placed  his  hand  upon  my  shoulder  and  gazing  earnestly 
in  my  face,  his  eyes  beaming  with  something  like  a  sudden  gleam 
of  happiness,  he  said,  "  they  were  married,  and  for  the  next  three 
years  Pevensey  was  happy,  or  at  least  appeared  so  to  be,  in  the 
possession  of  his  dear  partner.  A  married  student,  his  time  was 
devoted  to  the  great  purpose  of  his  future  life.  Notwithstanding 
his  gloom  had  not  passed  away,  but  he  felt  it  only  when  alone 
or  fatigued  with  study,  it  was  then  the  fit  returned,  he  would 
become  downcast  with  sorrow,  remorse,  a  something  at  least  of 
intense  anguish*  that  threw  a  deep  shade  over  his  whole  existence, 
and  alarmed  the  sympathies  of  his  wife  and  mother.  However, 
notwithstanding,  those  three  years  were  eventually  the  happiest  of 
his  life-— perhaps  his  very  sorrows  made  his  joys  more  keen." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THB  PA&SON   AND   THE  BABOKEI. 

Three  yeora  of  hard  study,  a  fond  wife,  «  serene  home,  and  a 
determined  effort  at  self-restraint,  made  great  alteration  in  the 
character  of  Pevensey.  The  Church  was  but  his  second  object,  a 
means  for  self-conquest,  and  to  the  latter  he  bent  all  the  energies 
of  his  mind,  Elise  thought  too  much  so ;  from  his  reserred  and 
pensiTe  habits  she  feared  he  was  lacerating  his  heart  with  remorse 
for  the  past,  and  she  would  offer  many  a  gentle  and  soothing  re- 
monstrance ;  but,  alas  for  her  own  spirits,  her  efforts  proved  unavail- 
ing. At  length  a  boy  was  bom,  and  then  her  hopes  were 
heightened. 

For  a  time  Pevensey  was  more  joyful,  and  appeared  alive  to  his 
liappiness ;  about  the  same  period  he  obtained  a  curacy,  and  he 
made  it  a  working  one,  for  by  night  and  day  he  was  ever  active  in 
his  calling.  His  rector  being  an  aged  man,  and  the  living  in  the 
gift  of  Sir  Henry  de  Brae,  he  had  strong  hopes  of  the  reversion, 
and  they  were  happy. 

'  The  baronet,  who- had  been  for  some  time  out  of  England,  re- 
turned, and  a  heavy  cloud  shadowed  their  hitherto  bright  prospects, 
at  least  a  presentiment  of  such  passed  through  the  mind  of  Elise. 
No  sooner  did  Sir  Henry  return  than  he  hastened  to  renew  his  old 
intimacy  with  Pevensey,  and,  to  the  vexation  of  Elise,  succeeded 
ioo  well.  The  two  now  became  warmer  friends  than  before ;  the 
baronet  never  allowing  ^n  opportunity  to  paes  of  visiting  the  house, 
and  most  frequently  to  inquire  for  Pevensey,  when  he  knew,  or  at 
least  so  Elise  thought,  the  latter  must  be  absent  from  home.  This 
occurred  so  frequently,  and  the  attentions  especially  directed 
towards  Elise,  that  at  length  she  determined  on  speaking  to  her 
husband ;  she  did  so,  and  to  her  astonishment  and  anguish  was,  for 
the  first  time  since  her  marriage,  rudely  and  petulantly  repulsed  by 
him.  From  that  moment  she  watched  narrowly  the  conduct  of  the 
two  friends.  As  time  wore  on,  the  baronet  grew  more  familiar,  not 
alone  witb  Elise,  but  with  Pevensey ;  the  latter  never  seemed  quite 
easy  in  his  presence,  and  yet  appeared  to  dread  giving  him  offence. 
There  was  some  mystery— what  could  it  mean  ?  ^pon  one  occa- 
sion Sir  Henry,  as  if  by  chance,  though  with  a  strange  sinister 
expression  on  his  countenance,  as  he  looked  in  the  face  of  h^ 
husband,  mentioned  the  strange  disagpearance  of  Edward ;  Elise, 
delighting  in  the  memory  of  her  lost  but  once  loved  cousin,  entered 
warmly  into  the  conversation,  recounting  again  the  sad  incidents  of 
that  terrible  night.  Pevensey  shrunk  from  the  topic,  and  the  more 
he  shrunk,  the  more  Sir  Henry  appeared  to  thrust  it  forward; 
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Pevensey  endeavoured  to  change  the  subject,  but  fruitlessly,  and 
looking  upwards,  she  fancied  him  to  be  enduring  some  agony  of 
mind,  for  the  expression  of  his  features  seemed  to  be  one  of  fear 
and  half  suppressed  rage,  as  he  looked  upon  the  semi-smiling 
countenance  of  the  baronet.  The  poor  wife  tortured  her  brain  to 
imagine  the  meaning  of  all  this.  What  could  it  mean  ?  Was  her 
husband  renewing  the  jealousy  of  his  boyhood — and  for  the 
memory  only  of  her  dear  cousin  ?  What  else  could  it  m^an  ?  What 
mystery  could  exist  between  these  two  men  that  she  should  not 
know?  After  this  incident  Pevensey  g^ew  still  more  gloomy; 
and  the  conviction  that  a  secret,  and  one  appertaining  to  her  long- 
lost  relative  existed,  preyed  upon  her  spirits.  She  determined  to 
solve  the  enigma.  She  boldly  questioned  her  husband,  and  he 
broke  out  into  an  unseemly  rage,  commanding  her  silence ;  then 
her  suspicions  Nvere  more  aroused.  Suppressing  his  rage,  he 
implored  her  pardon,  as  if  in  a  fit  of  remorse,  on  his  knees  ;  then  he 
caressed  her,  and  prayed  her  silence  for  ever  on  this  points  Then, 
indeed,  Elise's  suspjcions  became  terrible,  a  dreadful  flash  crossed 
her  mental  vision,  its  bright  but  terrible  light  confirmed  all.  She 
arose  from  her  seat,  her  brow  contracted,  the  pupils  of  her  eyes 
dilated,  wearing  an  unhealthy  brightness ;  her  bosom  .heaved,  her 
lips  were  tightly  compressed,  qjid,  taking  his  hands  in  hers,  she 
gazed,  speechless,  in  his  face,  then  threw  them  from  her^  and  rushed 
out  of  the  room. 

/*  Elise,  Elise !  for  God*s  sake,  Elise,  return,"  he  cried.  She  had 
left  the  room,  she  hud  sought  her  own — she  left  it  not  for  months 
after.  The  shock  of  suspicion,  but  what  to  her  was  truth— con- 
viction-—shook  her  reason. 

Elise  recovered,  and  soon  after,  on  her  knees,  begged  of  Pevensey 
the  solution  of  this  terrible  mystery ;  all  was  unavailing,  but  she  was 
determined.  Months  passed  on  in  gloomy  quiet,  Sir  Henry 
visiting,  as  usual.  To  the  surprise,  not  only  of  Pevensey,  but  the 
baronet  himself,  Elise  now  seemed  to  accept  the  latter's  attentions 
with  as  much  pleasure  as  she  had  hitherto  repulsed  them.  On  one 
occasion  he  visited  Elise  in  the  absence  of  her  husband,  his  assi* 
duities  had  been  pressed  more  warmly  than  ever.  One  word  he 
uttered — a  word  that  no  chaste  wife's  ear  should  have  listened  to 
-*her  face  grew  crimsoned,  the  blood  ran  boiling  in  her  veins, 
angry,  indignant,  contemptuous  words  were  on  her  lips— an  heroic 
effort  and  they  remained  unspoken,  and  she  even  smiled.  The 
baronet  who,  from  habit,  could  calculate  the  exact  weight  and 
effect  of  every  word  to  a  woman,  believed  he  had  gone  a  little  too 
far,  and,  conveniently  remembering  an  engagement,  left  the  house. 
Poor  Elise,  she  felt  faint,  the  smile  had  changed  into  an  expression 
of  loathsome  disgust,  tears  came  to  her  aid,  and  she  fell  upon  the 
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sofa,  sobbing  loudly  and  hysterically.  The  tears  relieved  her,  and 
she  muttered  between  her  sobbing,  **  Great  Heaven,  that  I  must 
be  well  spoken  before  that  villain,  or — oh,  horror  !*'  she  cried, 
shrieking,  as  if  some  terrific  reality  was  before  her. 

*'  Elise,  dear  Elise,"  said  a  voice. 

Looking  upwards,  she  saw  Pevensey.  *'  Thank  God,  thank  God, 
you  are  here,"  and  she  threw  herself  into  his  arms,  and,  looking 
into  his  face,  tried  to  smile,  saying,  '*  I  have  been  ill,  dear 
.Pevensey ;  ill,  yes,  a  slight  relapse  of  my  old  complaint,"  and  a 
sickly,  nay,  a  ghastly  smile,  overshadowed  her  face,  as  she  added, 
"  Sir  Henry's  conversation  was  too  much  fatigue  for  me  in  my  weak 
state. 

"  Yes,  yes,  perhaps  so,  dear  Elise,"  replied  the  husband,  but  in 
such  tones,  and  with  a  shudder  that  indicated  suppressed  mental 
anguish. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Months  had  elapsed,  and  Sir  Henry  continued  his  visits,  bat 
with  more  caution  than  hitherto.  It  was  evening  ;  Pevensey  bad 
been  called  out  to  the  bed-side  of  a  parishioner ;  Mrs.  Deltry  had 
been  for  some  length  of  time  in  London  on  a  visit ;  Elise  sat  alone 
in  her  husband's  small  library ;  a  visitor  was  announced. 

**  A  late  visit.  Sir  Henry,"  said  Elise,  as  that  gentleman  entered 
the  room. 

«  '  Better  late  than  never,'  was  never  a  better  maxim  than  in  the 
present  instance,  for  I  am  the  bearer  of  good  news — for  good  it  is, 
though,  however,  I  may  and  do  regret  the  death  of  our  good  rector, 
I  cannot  but  rejoice  at  having  an  opportunity  of  assisting  you,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Deltry." 

Shocked  at  the  intelligence,  for  Elise,  in  common  with  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place,  entertained  a  sincere  regard  for  the  good 
man  gone,  she  at  first  scarcely  noticed  the  pointed  termination  of 
Sir  Henry's  speech,  and  in  the  natural  bewilderment  of  the  moment 
warmly  thanked  him  for  the  covert  allusion  to  his  intended  pre* 
sentation  of  the  living  to  her  husband. 

"  What  immediately  followed,"  said  the  stranger,  grasping  me 
tightly  by  the  arm  as  if  for  support,  *'  I  scarce  dare  trust  myself, 
after  this  length  of  time,  to  tell.  Great  God,  I  have  never  since 
reiterated  it ;  but — but — "  and  his  voice  became  thick  and  guttural, 
"  confession  is  good,  good  it  is  to  conscience  what  tears  are  to 
weighty  sorrow.  Sufficient,  the  villain  made  a  covert  offer,  an 
exchange,  a  sacred  appointment  for  a  wife's  honour.  Like  an  en- 
raged tigress  Elise  leaped  from  her  seat,  and,  in  the  full  gust  of 
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her  horror  and  indignation,  poured  upon  him  huming  words  of 
contempt,  the  lava  of  her  wrath.  The  searing  words  had  scarce  left 
her  lips,  than  she  remembered  her  former  suspicions  of  his  real 
power  over  Fevensey ;  humbled,  and  in  a  burst  of  agony,  she  fell  at 
the  villain's  feet,  and  prayed  and  implored*of  him  to  forget  her,  to 
allow  hej  and  her  husband  leave  the  place,  and  for  old  friendship's 
sake  remain  unmolested.  Calm  and  cool,  he  smiled — that  terrible 
smile  ;  he  lifted — yes,  he  dared  to  lift  her — and  pressed  her  to  him. 
Writhing  with  horror,  she  shrieked ;  he  held  her  tightly,  and  to  stop 
her  shrieks,  he  gave  one  clear  and  sardonic  whisper.  As  the  word 
fell  into  her  ear,  like  a  wounded  hare,  she  gave  one  wild  cry  and 
leaped  from  his  arms,  falling  heavily  upon  the  floor.  The  shrieks 
had  been  heard ;  they  were  responded  to,  and  in  another  minute 
the  baronet  was  in  deadly  struggle  with  another  stronger  and  more 
determined  tha]>  himself.  During  the  noise  and  struggle,  the 
alarmed  servant  had  entered  the  room ;  turning  a  moment  asiile, 
Fevensey  (for  it  was  him),  ordered  her  to  look  to  her  mistress. 
The  baronet  was  free  ;  he  had  burst  aside  the  slight  French  win- 
dows— a  word — **  murderer  "  fell  upon  the  clear  night  air,  and  to 
the  ear  it  fell  on  seemed  to  echo  the  county  round.  For  a  moment 
Fevensey  stood  as  if  stunned ;  then  he  hastily  left  the  room  for  a 
moment — ^he  re -appeared,  a  small  mahogany  box  beneath  his  arm 
and  a  heavy  cane-^-quickly  passed  through  the  window,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  retreating  baronet.  One  half-hour  more  and  the  loud 
reports  of  pistols  boomed  through  the  air." 

I  shall  never  forget  the  expression  on  his  face  as  the  stranger 
added,  '*  And,  sir,  another  murderer  was  in  the  world,  a  double 
Cain  ;  nay  worse  than  Cain,  for  he  had  stained  God's  holy  mantle 
with  blood.  This  wretch  returned  to  his  poor  wife  ;  she  had  not 
recovered  from  her  swoon.  In  fear  for  his  life  he  fled  to  London, 
and  succeeded  in  eluding  the  hue  and  cry  raised  for  his  appre- 
hension, for  the  villain  on  his  dying  bed  added  perjury  to  his  guilty 
soul,  and  accused  Fevensey  of  cold-blooded,  deliberate  assassina- 
tion. Sir,  it  was  a  lie — a  base,  contemptible  lie.  Fevensey  stopped 
him  in  his  own  grounds,  oflered  him  his  choice  of  the  loaded  wea- 
pons, he  took  one,  and  they  flred  together.  His  opponent  fell.  As 
I  before  said,  he  fled  to  London,  where  he  remained  secreted  for 
some  weeks,  and  ultimately  escaped,  without  daring  to  seek  wife, 
child,  or  mother,  to  the  continent.  His  flrst  eflbrt  was  to  discover 
a  man  whom  he  had  formerly,  in  happier  days,*  served  ;  luckily  he 
was  successful,  and  that  man  was  prosperous  and  grateful,  and 
offered  him  an  appointment  in  a  correspondent's  house  in  the  then 
French  colony  of  St.  Domingo.  No  sooner  settled  there  than  he 
endeavoured  to  discover  his  wife  and  mother ;  he  dared  not  write 
himself ;  but  his  English  correspondent  failed  in  every  attempt  to 
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discover  them.  All  he  could  hear  was  that,  shortly  after  the  duel* 
Mrs.  Deltry  returned  to  the  Parsonage,  and  with  Elbe  and  her  son 
speedily  left  the  villafg^,  and  it  was  supposed  changed  their  names. 
As  years  flew  by  he  beeame  enriched  and  prosperous.  One  of  those 
insurrections  so  commonpin  that  country  broke  out.  He,  however, 
escaped  its  terrors ;  nay,  even  became  popular  under  the  black  ruler. 
No  prosperity,  howerer,  proved  sufficient  to  erase  from  hb  con* 
science  the  guilt  of  one  crime,  and  what  he  felt  to  be  woito  than 
the  crime,  his  own  conviction  that  his  wife  knew  it. 

"  Notwithstanding  his  penitence,  his  contrition,  deep  humOiation, 
and  many  widely  spread  charities  in  his  adopted  country,  the  loss  of 
wife,  child,  mother,  home,  the  heavy  weight  of  remorse,  and  the 
climate  told  upon  his  constitution,  and  he  returned  to  England  to 
renew  the  search  ibr  his  family.  Sir,  he  is  here;  I  am  he." 
Whether  the  stranger  expected  an  outburst  of  horror  or  indignation 
on  my  part  on* finding  myself  in  such  close  propinquity  with  such 
a  charactei*,  I  know  not.  -  The  quivering  of  the  lip,  the  firmness 
of  his  stamp  upon  the  floor,  the  sternness  of  his  contracted  brow 
and  clutched  hand  gave  one  the  idea ;  and  though  expecting  the 
catastrophe  as  it  turned  out,  and  shrewdly  guessing  long  before  that 
he  himself  was  the  hero  of  his  own  story,  I  felt  a  decided  sensa- 
tion, if  not  of  surprise  at  least  of  astonishment,  at  his  own  admis- 
sion, and  overwhelmed  with  sympathy  for  his  many  sufferings,  I 
clasped  his  hand  within  my  own,  exclaiming  feelingly,  "  Indeed, 
you  have  sinned,  but  you  have  suffered  terribly ;  you  have  been 
guilty,  but  you  are  repentant.  Nay,  your  guilt  may  not  be  of  so 
deep  a  hue.     Did  the  baronet  die  ?" 

''  I  know  not.  I  never  heard  more  than  that  he  was  dying 
when  I  left  this  country,"  he  replied  ;  and  he  added,  "  but  why 
call  up  such  futile  hope  ?" 

"  Not  so,  if  he  recovered.  He  was  but  justly  punished  for  his 
crime,  although  you  may  not  have  been  justified  in  administering 
that  punishment." 

*'  True,  young  sir,"  he  replied,  thoughtfully  ;  "  but,"  he  con- 
tinued, *'that  boy,  Edward,  yonder  cliff*,"  and  he  pointed  to 
the  spot  mentioned  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  story,  "  that  night 
of  the  wreck.  It  all  hangs  upon  my  heart  and  memory,  clouds  my 
brain,  maddens  me  with  remorse.  You  have  forgotten,  or  I  never 
told  you.  I  murder^  him  in  cold  blood  ;  no,  not  in  cold  blood,  in 
passion*— a  fit  of  uncontrollable  passion  and  jealousy.  That  was  the 
terrible  secret  between  Sir  Henry  and  myself — the  secret  that  Elise 
prayed  to  discover,  and  did  discover  at  last,  although  she  had  long 
suspected  it,  from  the  villain  knight.  That  secret  was  the  poisoned 
sentence  he  poured  into  her  ear  with  a  threat  of  discovery.     Tou 
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remember  I  told  you  we  were  boys  together,  we  slept  in  the  same 
room  in  France.  I  had  contracted  a  habit  of  talking  in  my  sleep, 
and  that  with  which  the  heart  was  most  loaded  was  thrown 
upwards ;  my  brain  used  my  tongue  and  lips  without  consent  of 
will.  I  muttered  enough  to  make  him  anxious  to  know  mofe.  He 
laboured  hard  to  discover  my  secret.  In  a  moment  of  mad  con- 
fidence I  told  him  my  secret,  believing  my  conscience  would  be 
relieved  of  its  weight ;  but  I  told  him  the  story  as  it  happened. 
But  that  portion  of  my  guilt  you  must  know.  Listen.  For  some 
time  previous  to  the  day  of  Edward's  disappearance,  we  had 
apparently  become  brotherly  in  our  affection,  but  it  was  only 
apparent,  and  on  his  side  only.  The  canker  worm  of  jealousy  was 
eating  into  my  nature.  Edward  loved  Elise,  and  I  then  thought 
was  beloved  in  return,  though  now  I  know  her  affection  was  such 
only  as  a  sister  has  for  a  brother.  To  please  her  I  dissembled  this 
passion— a  painful  effort  to  one  of  my  nature.  On  that  terrible 
night  when  Edward  had  left  me  with  my  gun  at  the  Long  Point,  I 
feared  even  a  moment  alone  with  Elise,  and  shortly  afterwards 
followed  and  overtook  him.  Talking  as  we  walked,  he  made  me  a 
confidant  of  his  love  for  his  cousin,  calling  her  his  little  wife. 
Stung  almost  to  madness  with  suppressed  rage,  I  vented  it  alone 
in  words  bitter  and  sarcastic,  even  in  my  rage  speaking  lightly  of 
Elise.  We  were  at  the  time  about  half  way  down  the  narrow  path 
running  by  th«  side  of  that  table  land  where  first  I  promised  to 
tell  my  life  story.  We  were  near  the  verge  of  the  cliff.  My  alia- 
sion  to  Elise  enraged  Edward;  he  forgot  himself;  the  epithet 
coward  fell  from  his  lips ;  a  blow  from  me  followed ;  a  fearful 
struggle  ensued,  during  which  some  object  meeting  the  lock  of  my 
gun,  there  was  a  loud  report— we  were  on  the  very  verge  of  the 
cliff — Edward  fell  backward  into  the  sea.  It  was  a  fearful  night. 
I  know  no  more.  My  life  since  has  been  passed  in  sorrow  and 
remorse.  That  was  the  first  link  in  the  long  chain  of  my.  miseries. 
I  arrived  in  England  two  days  since.  My  future  is  before  me. 
The  object  of  my  existence  is  to  discover  my  lost  wife,  child,  and 
mother.  I  shall  seek  them  in  London;  but  landing  within  a  few 
miles  of  this  spot,  I  dared  not  leave  without  visiting  it.  Hitherto 
I  have  not  dared  to  make  inquiries  here.  You,  my  young  friend, 
may  perhaps  aid  me  in  my  object.'' 

To  which  I  readily  consented*  and  thus,  reader,  you  have  had 
the  old  man's  story.  I  have  transcribed  it  as  faithfully  as  within 
my  power.  We  have  had  the  prelude  of  the  story  itself.  The 
events  to  be  narrated  in  the  next  chapter,  most  of  which  I  person*- 
ally  witnessed,  will  form  the  sequel  of,  as  it  will  prove  it  to  be, 
this  strange  romance  of  real  life. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


SEQUEL  TO  THE  OLD  MAN  8  STORY. 

The  next  morning,  meditating  upon  Mr.  Del  try's  life  story,  made 
up  of  vice,  virtue,  passion  and  sorrow,  his  own  expression,  *'  stum- 
bling-block'' occurred  to  me ;  how  true,  how  expressive,  though 
snatched  at  in  the  moment  of  an  impassioned  narrative.     Passion 
had  been  the  accompanying  demon,   the   stumbling-block   of  his 
existence  ;  he  had  been  good  but  for  this.     He,  and  others  also, 
had  been  happy  but  for  this ;    he  had  been  high  in  the  world's 
honour,   nay  rich,  but  for  this.     Strangely  impressive  the  inci- 
dents  of  his  life,    a   life   he   had    lived    to    act    a  fault,  for  the 
advantage  of  others.    While  thus  meditating  upon  this  story,  with- 
put  its  catastrophe,  with  appetite  of  curiosity  whetted,  I  longed  for 
its  gratification ;  and  romantic  as  the  fact  may.  seem,  I  did  believe 
in  the  possibility  of   myself  adding   the  sequel,    and  I  hoped  a 
happy  one,   to  the  story.      For  this  purpose  I  had  arranged  to 
Accompany  him  to  London  the  following  morning,  an  arrangement 
with  which  he  was  delighted.    It  was  a  glorious  morning  and,  being 
the  last,  day  of  our  stay,  we  strolled  along  the  sands.     I  suggested 
a  sail ;  nothing  could  have  pleased  him  better.     We  soon  procured 
a  boat  and  were  upon  the  bosom  of  the  ocean.     As  we  were  passing 
near  Pevensey    Court  he  gave  a  wistful  glance  and  said : — '*  I 
made  some  inquiries  respecting  the  present  occupants  of  that  house. 
Strange  that  no  one  knows  more  than  it  is  in  the  possession  of  a  Mr. 
Brown,  but  who  this  Mr.  Brown  is  they  know  not ;  he  is  not  the 
same  as  the  one  who  bought  it  first.     I  almost  feel  inclined  to  dare 
a  visit ;  it  is  questionable  if  any  one  who  knew  me  so  many  years 
since   could  now  recognise  Pevensey  Deltry."      But  not  giving 
time   for  my  reply,    he  added,  *•*  Look  at   yonder  youngster,   he 
piills  bravely."     He  pointed  to  a  young  man,  who  was  vigorously 
pulling  against  tide  ;  he  had  just  rounded  a  huge  piece  of  project- 
ing rock,  the  under  portion  of  which  had  been  battered  down  by 
the  sea ;   another  boat  followed  at  some  little  distance,  this  also 
held  a  young  man,  who  was  pulling  hard.     It  was  a  race  betweea 
the  two.     The  appearance  of  the  second  drew  our  attention  from 
the  first ;    however,  we  heard  a   loud    crash,  a  wild   cry,  and  a 
heavy  plash  in  the  water.      The  first  young  man  had  not  time 
sufiUcient  to  pass  from  beneath  the  projecting  rock,  a  huge  piece  of 
which  had  fallen  directly  upon  the  prow  of  the  boat,  carrying  it 
under  water.     The  occupant  of  the  boat  we  soon  saw  appear  bat  as 
quickly  disappear.     To  tack  round  our  little  vessel  was  but  the 
work  of  a  minute,  and  we  soon  reached  the  spot.     The  poor  youth 
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again  rose  above  the  water ;  with  the  rapidity  of  a  younger  roan  Mr. 
Deltry  hung  over  the  sides  of  our  boat  and  clutched  the  drowning 
youth  before  he  could  again  disappear.  By  this  time  the  other  young 
man  had  reached  us,  and  by  his  aid  we  at  last  got  him  into  the 
boat ;  he  was  senseless,  as  if  stunned  by  a  blow.  We  hastened 
to  the  shore,  and  between  us  carried  him,  following  the  direction 
of  his  friend.     It  was  to  Pevensey  Court. 

Our  patient  was  placed  upon  the  floor  in  the  dining-room.  Unfor- 
tunately the  ladies  of  the  house  were  from  home ;  however,  with  the 
readiness  of  a  man  accustomed  to  such  events,  Mr.  Deltry  at  once 
sent  for  medical  assistance,  and  then  proceeded  with  remedies  fit 
for  such  a  case,  and  some  time  before  the  arrival  of  the  surgeon, 
the  patient  was  restored  to  his  senses  and  placed  in  a  warm  bed4 
Having  exhausted  our  patience  in  awaiting  the  return  of  the 
ladies,  we  at  length  determined  upon  a  future  visit.  We  had 
risen  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  the  house,  at  that  moment  a 
carriage  drove  up  to  the  entrance — it  was  the  ladies.  The  ser- 
vants informing  them  of  the  accident  they  at  once  proceeded  to 
the  patient's  chamber,  therefore  we  could  not  now  courteously 
depart  wiUiout  first  having  an  interview  with  them. 

During    this   interval    I  had  time  to  imagine  the  feelings  of 

Mr.  Deltry  upon  being,  after  so  many  years'  absence,  once  again 

in  the  home  of  his  birth.     The  excitement  of  the  scene  had  at 

first  prevented  us  from  examining  the  room.     No  sooner  did  the 

attendants   leave  the  room  than   my  friend's  attention  became 

rivetted  upon  some  portraits  which  hung  on  an  opposite  wall.     He 

spoke  not,  moved  not,  for  a  minute,  then  pointing  his  finger  to 

one,  viz.  of  a  beautiful  woman,  apparently  about  her  twentieth 

year,  he  burst  into  tears.     Was  it  his  wife  ?  I  dared  not  intrude 

upon  his  sacred  joy— -his  astonishment.     The  moment  was  holy, 

1  turned  from  it,  not  with  dry  eyes.     Leaving  him  abstracted  from 

everything  but  the  canvas  before  him,  the  door  of  the  room  stood 

open,  and  a  lady  noiselessly  entered,  tears  falling  down  her  cheeks ; 

she  trembled,  agitated  and  nervous  at  her  son's  danger ;    for  a  time 

speech  seemed  refused  to  her,  at  length,  she  sobbed,  rather  than 

spoke  her  thanks  for  our  service.     My  friend  had  not  heard  her 

step  as  she  entered  the  room,  but  the  voice  had  an  electrical  effect, 

he  turned— they  were  face  to  face,  they  spoke  not.    Her  bosom 

heaved,  the  sorrowful  eyes  were  lit  up,  she  ran  up  to  him,  taking 

a  hand  in  each  of  hers,  almost  in  the  manner  of  a  child  at  play  ; 

but  no,  words  would  not  come,  the  two  great  feelings  of  the  heart, 

joy,  soirow,  met,    they   would   not  mix  with    words.     At   that 

moment  she    gave  a  wild  hysterical  shriek   and  was   caught  in 

his  arms.      It  was  a  sacred  moment,  a  mutual  meeting  of  tho 
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loved,  lost,  of  twenty  years.     My  heart  was  too  fall  to  ooDgrsta- 
late,  I  dared  not  intrude.     I  left  that  day. 

I  did  not  witness  the  meeting  of  mother  and  son  ;  I  conld  not,  I 
dared  not,  I  have  too  much  of  the  sympathetic  in  my  own  cbaiactec 
to  love  the  sight  of  an  exposition  of  real  life  agony,  whethsr  the 
latter  he  distilled  either  from  the  light  or  shade  of  the  heart,  and 
candidly  admit  that  at  such  scenes  I  am  given  to  the  weakness  of 
tears— a  weakness,  by  the  way,  that  none  but  the  vile  or  stnpid 
are  without— yet  that  all  feel  a  false  shame  of  exhibiting.  And  so^ 
with  a  kind  of  spasmodic  resolution,  I  took  advantage  of  an  excur* 
sion  boat,  and  crossed  the  water  upon  a  visit  to  our  April  neigh- 
bours, the  French,  not  without  first  sending  a  note  to  Mr.  Deltry, 
in  which  I  promised  a  visit  on  my  return. 

My  promised  visit  happened  some  six  days  after,  when  I  mi 
introduced  to  a  large  family  party,  consisting  of  my  friend  Mr. 
Deltry,  the  noble  Elise,  his  wife,  their  son  whom  I  had  been  in* 
strumental  in  rescuing  from  drowning,  and  greatly  to  my  surpiiw 
the  senior  Mrs.  Deltry,  at  first,  perhaps,  nay,  doubtless,  the 
origin  of  all  Pevensey's  short  comings  and  misfortunes.  I  shall 
never  forget  that  stately  figure  and  penetrating  piercing  gase,  or 
the  grateful  smile  into  which  it  dissolved  as  she  regarded  me,  in 
her  opinion,  the  happy  cause  of  the  family  re-union.  My  Very 
hand  tingles  now  with  the  memory  of  the  warm  shaking  it  xeceived, 
and  my  heart  throbs  with  pleasant  emotions  at  the  remembrance  of 
the  gushing  tears  of  joy  she  then  shed.  But  a  moment,  reader; 
conjure  up  the  figure  of  some  stately  dame  of  yore,  whose  form 
seventy  years  had  failed  to  bend,  and  upon  whose  brow  they  had 
but  lyerely  traced  lines  of  reverence  and  benevolence.  Her  dark 
hair  so  decorated  with  tints  of  silver  hue,  that  she  seemed  a  living 
monument  whereupon  the  youthful  had  but  to  gaze  for  an  instant, 
in  order  to  "  honour  old  age  "  for  ever  after,  and  you  have  Mrs. 
Deltry  before  you. 

Have  I  enumerated  the  family  party  ?  No,  another,  if  possible 
more  interesting,  remains  ;  a  gentleman  of  middle  age,  scarcely  more, 
sits  in  close  conversation  with  Pevensey,  his  features  are  bronsed 
but  smooth  and  even,  as  if  an  angry  passion  had  ndver  mfiied  them; 
his  manners  are  calm  and  gentlemanly — reader,  he  is  the  type  of 
determined  but  honourable  perseverance,  indeed,  no  other  than  the 
long  lost  Edward ;  he  had  returned  from  London  that  day,  wbos 
he  had  been  staying  some  days.  His  appearance  then  aroused  toj 
curiosity  ;  but,  alas,  it  was  some  days  before  I  became  satisfied. 

I  discovered  that  after  the  tumultuous  joy  that  had  seised  upon 
Pevensey  at  his  reunion  with  his  family  had  subsided,  his  old  sorrow 
cloud  again  shaded  his  new  found  happiness  ;  he  felt  himself  still 
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« 

a  proscribed  man,  for  where  could  he  rest  safe  while  a  friend  of  Sir 
Henry  de  Brae's  lived  ?  Then  came  joy  once  more  with  the  intel* 
ligence  that  the  baronet  recovered  from  his  wound,  and  had  lived 
long  enough  to  marry  a  fortune,  spend  it  upon  the  turf,  lose  a  wife, 
and  die  himself  from  a  disease  brought  on  by  maddened  excitement. 
Again  came  the  yet  a  hundred  fold  more  joyful  news,  that  his 
cousin  Edward  was  alive,  near  them,  married,  settled,  and  rich,  and 
with  all  the  stem  reality  of  a  large  family  around  him,  and  not  one 
jot  of  romance.  Now,  greatly  as  my  love  of  romance  suffered  by 
the  latter  statements,  it  was  more  than  sufficiently  appeased  by  the 
account  Mr.  Gk>dfrey  gave  me  of  his  own  adventures,  a  relation 
which  space  will  but  permit  me  here  to  indicate. 

On  the  evening  of  the  storm  when  the  boys  had  visited  the 
wreck,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  Edward  started  homewards  first,  and 
was  overtaken  by  Pevensey.  A  quarrel  arose  between  them  which 
soon  came  to  blows ;  they  were  walking  in  a  narrow  path  at  the 
verge  of  the  cliff,  fortunately  at  a  point  where  the  cliff  was  shelving 
some  ten  feet  beneath  the  top.  Edward  moving  in  a  backward 
direction  to'  avoid  his  cousin's  blow,  lost  his  footing  and  fell  oven 
At  the  same  moment,  Pevensey 's  gun  going  off  so  frightened  the 
latter,  that  losing  all  presence  of  mind  he  ran  homewards,  not  daring 
to  look  behind.  Edward  fell  heavily  upon  the  shelving;  the 
night  was  dark  and  the  storm  was  raging,  still  he  endeavoured  to 
climb  upwards.  This  was  fruitless,  and  so  he  descended,  by  means 
of  some  jutting  pieces  of  the  rock,  safely  to  the  sands.  Fortunately 
for  him  the  tide  had  not  yet  risen  to  its  full  height,  and  he  ran 
breathless  along  the  sand,  hoping  to  reach  some  causeway  in  the  rock 
that  would  lead  him  to  the  top  of  the  cliff.  In  the  darkness  of  the  nf^ghf, 
the  terror  of  the  storm,  he  mistook  his  way,  and  ran  from,  instead  of  in 
the  direction  of  home  ;  he  ran  till  he  was  compelled  to  stop  to  regain 
his  breath,  and  then  it  was  he  felt  that  the  sea  was  washing  his  feet« 
The  tide  was  now  fast  rising,  in  another  five  minutes  he  must  be 
lost.  It  was  a  moment  of  horror,  but  oh !  joy,  joy,  he  could  per- 
ceive  the  glimmer  of  a  light  some  short  distance  off,  and  again  he 
ran ;  a  few  minutes  and  he  could  hear  the  voices  of  men ;  faint, 
exhausted  as  he  was,  he  gave  a  wild  shout.  Then  followed  the 
report  of  a  pistol,  a  violent  shock  in  the  shoulder  as  if  struck  by 
the  falling  of  a  huge  piece  of  rock,  and  he  fell  senseless  forward ; 
as  he  fell,  his  face  striking  the  cold  foaming  sea,  aroused  him,  and 
he  gave  a  loud  scream— he  remembered  no  more. 

His  next  remembrance  was  discovering  himself  on  board  a  small 
schooner,  surrounded  by  half  savage  sailors.  They  were  smug- 
glers. For  a  whole  month  they  had  had  a  large  cargo  awaiting  the 
opportunity  of  landing— this  had,  until  that  evening,  been  found 
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impossible.     However^  always  on  the  alert,  tbe  stonily  the  wreck, 
which  had  drawn  to  another  spot  the  attention  of    the  coast* 
guard,  and  these  daring  men  had  resolved  on  that  night  for  the 
landing.     Their  schooner  hove  in  sight,  and  they  had  efifected  s 
landing  at  the  very  spot  where  Edward  first  saw  the  light.     The 
cargo  was  one  of  immense  value,  and  the  attempt  at  landing  once 
commenced,  they  had  determined  to  effect  it  at  all  risk.     The  maa 
holding  the  lanthorn  at  the  head  of  the  boat  hearing  a  shout,  and 
having  little  doubt  but  that  it  was  a  coast -guardsman,  in  a  fit  of 
disappointment  and  rage  fired,  but.  afterwards  hearing  the  scream, 
and  knowing  that  no  one  man  alone  could  be  in  search  of  them, 
proceeded  to  the  spot,  discovered  Edward,  and  took  him  aboard  the 
schooner.     Once  on  board  they  would  not  release  him,  the  secret 
of  their  landing-place  was  too  valuable  to  entrust  to  a  stranger, 
therefore,  notwithstanding  Edward's  entreaties,  they  determined  to 
detain  him.     However,  it  chanced  that  the  next  day  they  were 
taken  by  a  French  vessel  of  war  and  all  carried  into  Brest.     In 
France  Edward  remained  a  prisoner  for  three  years,  ultimately  he 
escaped   by   means  of  a  vessel  bound  to  the  West  Indies ;  the 
master  being  in  want  of  hands,  was  too  glad  to  connive  at  the 
escape  of  a  prisoner.     Arrived  in  Jamaica  he  effected  his  escape, 
and  after  great  privation  obtained  employment  in  a  merchant's 
house  at  Kingston,  where,  by  dint  of  great  perseverance,  he  reached 
the  position  of  head  clerk,  and  trading  on  his  own  account  amassed 
a  little  fortune.     His  principal,  Mr.  Brown,  wishing  to  leave  for 
England,  effected  an  arrangement  by  which  Edward  became  a 
partner.     He  had  written  many  letters  to  his  friends  in  England, 
but  not  receiving  an  answer  to  any  of  them  (not  an  uncommon 
occurrence  during  the  war),  he  gave  up  the  attempt  in  despair.   An 
attachment  sprang  up  between  Edward  and   Mr.  Brown's   only 
daughter.     The  merchant  was  willing,  and  the  young  people  were 
married.     Mr.  Brown  then  came  to  England,  and  was  the  person 
who  bought  the  lease  of  Pevensey  Court,  at  which  place  he  lived 
for  many  years.     The  house  in  Kingston,  under  the  management  of 
Edward,  prospered  greatly,  and  upon  the  death  of  the  old  gentle- 
man, he  found  himself  in  possession  of  a  good  round   sum  of 
money  and  his  interest  in  Pevensey  Court.     Edward  now  being 
well  to  do  returned  to  England,  his  first  anxiety  upon  his  return 
being  to  discover  his  long  lost  relatives.     This  he  succeeded  in 
doing  in  a  small  lodging  in  the  metropolis,  where  both  Mrs.  Deltry 
and  her  daughter-iu-law,  Elise,  had  supported  themselves  and  young 
Deltry  by  their  own  hand  labour  as  artists  in  wood.     However,  to 
remove  them  to  their  old  house  was  the  work   of  a  very  short 
period.     This  done,  as  we  have  seen  in  an  earlier  portion  of  the 
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tale,  they  lived  but  for  one  object— Pevensey.  He  has  retarned  ; 
how,  the  reader  is  aware.  Has  his  experience  made  him  a  better 
man  ?  Yes,  but  not  a  perfect  one.  The  disease  passion  implanted 
before  birth  can  never  be  cured — ^it  may  be  modified.  Years  have 
elapsed.  Young  Deltry's  mother  was  Elise.  Young  Deltry  pos- 
sesses enough  of  his  mother's  fine  nature  to  outweigh  the  paternal 
dash ;  indeed,  the  latter,  like  alloy  in  gold,  but  renders  it  the  more 
malleable. 


"  WHAT  SHALL  I  DO  WITH  MY  MONEY  ? " 

A   SHALL   LESSON   BY   A   SMALL   LEGATEE. 

''One  thousand  pounds!"  said  I,  in  soliloquy.     "Well,  it  isn't 
much  ;  but  it  is  pleasant  to  have  such  a  sum,  too." 

And  so  it  was— very  pleasant  indeed  to  a  man  who  had  not  a 
sixpence  before  but  what  he  contrived  to  fish  out  of  an  ink-bottle. 
It  was  a  legacy  which  a  distant  relative  had  left  me  out  of  the  huge 
fortune  he  died  possessed  of. 

*'  What  shall  I  do  with  it  ?"  I  continued.  "  Invested  in  the 
funds  it  will  produce  about  thirty  pounds  a-year.  I  don't  think 
that  will  do.  Lent  on  mortgage  I  may  get  four  and  a-half  per 
cent.,  perhaps-— forty-five  pounds  a  year  not  paid  very  regularly. 
That  won't  do.  Sunk  in  an  annuity  I  might  get  sixty  pounds  a- 
yeap— a  paltry  income  and  a  selfish  way  of  getting  it,  for  though 
I'm  a  bachelor  who  knows  but — ?  What  a  pretty  girl  that  Jenny 
Somers  is !  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  more  expressive  eyes  in  my 
life.  And  she's  so  clever,  too,  and  so  good  tempered — ^but  what 
the  deuce  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  question  of  investment  ?  Let 
me  see.  Suppose  I  lend  it  upon  personal  security !  What  a 
capital  trade  that  must  be  !  What  a  pity  it  isn't  respectable !  I've 
paid  sixty  per  cent,  more  than  once  myself.  Fancy  sixty  per 
cent,  on  a  thousand  pounds — six  hundred  a-year.  If  Jenny  Somers 
would  only — ^but  hang  it !  it  won't  do.     A  bill-discounter— bah !" 

Here  I  fell  into  a  brown  study,  or  in  other  words  I  thought  of 
everything  in  a  loose  rambling  way,  mixing  up  Jenny  Somers' 
eyes  with  my  legacy,  and  confusing  the  two  together  in  the  most 
absurd  style  without  producing  the  least  practical  effect — without 
settling  the  important  question,  ''What  shall  I  do  with  my 
money  ?" 
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'* Are  you  at  kome»  sir?''  said  the  fat  fi^l  who  waa  seivait-o£- 
all-work  in  the  house  where  I  had  the  unhappiness  to  lodge ;  and, 
as  the  fat  girl  said  it,  she  tried  to  look  mystedoua  or  "  knowing." 

'*  What  do  you  mean  ?  Don't  you  ice  I'm  at  home  ?"  I  exclaimed 
in  surprise. 

The  girl  grinned. 

"  Sometimes  you  ainl,  when  I  cio  see  you,"  she  replied. 

I  felt  excessively  indignant — ^because  the  girl  spoke  the  troth. 
But  she  was  referring  to  a  period  antecedent  to  my  legacy— a 
period  which  I  had,  of  course,  forgotten,  and  expected  every  one 
else  to  do  the  same. 

''  I  must  leave  this  vulgar  hole,"  said  I,  as  the  fat  girl  closed 
the  door  with  a  saucy  bang.  '*  They  fancy  every  one  must  be  in 
difficulties  who  lives  like  a  gentleman." 

The  door  opened  again,  and  my  friend  Jemingham  Stagg  entered 
the  room. 

"  Ah,  Poples,  my  boy,  how  are  you  ?"  exclaimed  Stagg,  address- 
ing me  and  throwing  himself  on  the  aofa,  nftcr  hitting  me  a  friendly 
tap  on  the  shoulder,  which  might  have  dislocated  my  arm.  "  Why 
man,  you  look  as  melancholy  as  a  clown  off  duty ;  any  one  would 
think  it  was  your  wedding^^day,  or  that  some  one  bad  left  you  & 

legacy." 

«  You've  just  hit  it,"  said  I,  half  uneonsdously. 

'<  Hit  it  I  bit  what !  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  •n  goisg 
to  be  married-i^you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  that  cunning  fiirtiitf 
little  Jenny—" 

"  Sir  !"  I  cried  in  a  fury ;  but  checking  myself^  I  said,  *'  *Po& 
my  soul,  Stagg,  I  don't  like  to  hear  you  speak  of  a  nice  pd  li^^ 
that.  But  I'm  not  going  tq  be  married  though  I  haw  co«a  in  foi^ 
little  legacy." 

«  The  deuce  you  have  !"  exclaimed  Stagg.  "  My  dear  foUow, 
I  congratulate  you,"  and  he  smacked  my  hand  so  hard  that  the 
windows  rattled  with  the  shock,  and  he  squeeaed  it  till  the  bones 
crackled  like  castanets. 

"  It  isn't  much— its  only  a  trifle  I"  said  I,  "  A  thoi^swd  pounds 
—that's  all." 

"  You  call  th^t  a  trifle,  do  you  ?"  asked  Stfl^gg.  "  Wlvy,  U'a  « 
fortune.  Properly  invested  you  are^an  independent  man  fistrlife; 
with  your  neat  little  bachelor's  box,  your  cab  and  ti^r^^  your  0(tf* 
stall  and  so  forth." 

"  Are  you  mad,  Stagg  ?"  I  asked.  "  Do  you  kuQW  ttat  » 
thousand  pounds  in  the  funds  would  only  produce  me  thirty  poundi 
a-year;  or,  if  lent  on  mortgage^  about  forty-five,  pouuds  a^ycsi  **' 

Jemingham  Stagg,  Esq.,  looked  very  steadily  at  me  for  about 
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half  a  minute,  and  then  rolling  back  at  full  length  on  the  sofa  he 
indulged  in  a  roar  of  laughter  that  suggested  self- strangulation.  I 
lelt  yery  silly,  though  I  didn't  exactly  know  how  or  why. 

"  Funds— mortgage— three  per  cent.— thirty  pounds  a-year" — 
cried  Stagg,  with  a  fresh  fit  of  laughter  between  each  sentence. 
"  Upon  my  soul,  Poples,  its  too  good,  you'll  kill  me  outright." 
*  "  What  do  you  mean  V  said  I,  feeling  uncomfortable,  for  it  was 
dear  that  I  had  said  something  very  absurd  in  the  eyes  of  Stagg, 
and  every  one  knew  Stagg  to  be  a  clever  fellow  in  money  matters. 
In  fact  Stagg  was  a  puzzle  to  me^  for  I  never  could  find  out  that 
he  had  any  property,  nor  did  he  seem  to  have  any  particular  occu- 
pation, and  yet  Stagg  was  never  in  debt  to  any  amount  of  con- 
sequence, while  he  decidedly  lived  better,  and  dressed  better  than 
myself. 

"  My  dear  Poples,"  said  Stagg,  sitting  upright  and  recovering 
ills  gravity,  **  you  must  pardon  my  rudeness  ;  but,  upon  my  word 
the  naive  manner  in  which  you  talked  about  investing  a  thousand 
pounds  on  mortgage,  or  in  the  funds,  amused  me  greatly.  Of 
course  you  were  joking.  Of  course  you  know  that  no  one  is 
guilty  of  such  absurdities  in  these  days." 

"  Then  what  do  they  do  ?"  I  asked. 

'*  A  thousand  things,"  replied  Stagg.  "  There  are  railways,  but 
they  are  slow  investments  now.  There  are  new  insurance  offices ; 
there  are  joint  stock  companies  for  doing  everything ;  especially 
there  are  mines,'* 

*'  Ah,  I  see  !  speculation  you  mean,"  said  I. 

''  If  you  like  to  name  it  so,"  replied  Stagg ;  *'  but  I  do  not 
call  a  thing  speculation  when  it's  as  safe  as  the  Bank  of  England." 

"But  I've  heard  of  many  people  losing  money  in  mines,"  I 
suggested. 

"  Muffs !"  said  Stagg  ;  "  but,  mind,  /  don't  recommend  any  of 
the  Mining  Companies  now  in  existence.  There  are  objections 
to  all  of  them." 

"  Then  I  don't  see—"  I  began. 

"  I'll  tell  you,"  said  Stagg,  intenupting  me,  "  the  proper  thing 
for  you  to  do  is,  to  get  up  a  new  mining  company  yourself." 

''  I !     With  a  thousand  pounds,"  I  exclaimed. 

"Plenty  of  money,  my  dear  fellow,"  replied  Stagg»  quietly, 
"plenty.  Suppose,  for  instance,  you  determine  to  get  up  'The 
North  and  South  Wales,  Cumberland  and  Cornwall,  and  General 
United  Mining  Company.  Capital  £500,000,  in  ten  thousand 
shares,  £50  each,  £5  deposit.'  Well,  what  money  do  you  want 
for  that  purpose  ?  A  few  hundred  to  fit  up  an  office,  and  pay 
the  expenses  of  registration,  &c.— that's  all." 
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**  And  then  ?"  I  asked,  rather  staggered  by  the  grandeur  of  the 
supposed  scheme. 

'^  Then  you  advertise  the  thing— -that's  a  preliminary  expense, 
too— applications  for  shares  pour  in  by  hundreds,  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament is  got— the  deed  is  signed,  the  deposits — ten  thousand 
times  £5,  £50,000— -are  paid  up,  and  there  you  are !" 

*'  Where  ?''     I  asked,  getting  bewildered. 

"  Where !  Why  chairman  of  a  company  with  a  paid-up  a^tal 
of  £50,000,  and  no  end  of  shares  standing  in  your  own  name." 

*'  But  do  you  really  mean  we  could  get  mines  to  work,  and  would 
it  answer,  and  would  people  really  invest  in  such  a  thing  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  You  could  get  more  mines  than  you  wanted.    The  country's 
full  of  unworked  mines.    As  for  people  investing  in  such  things, 
why  they  are  doing  it  every  day." 
And  do  they  answer  ?  *' 

Humph !  well  that  depends  upon  the  management.  At  all 
events  they  would  answer  to  you  ;  for  if  you  don't  like  the  thing 
when  it's  started,  sell  your  shares  at  a  high  premium  (you're  sure 
of  that  chance),  and  back  out  with  your  one  thousand  turned  into 
twenty." 

I  am  afraid  I  did  not  look  at  the  affair  as  coolly  as  I  ought. 
There  was  something  so  fascinating  in  the  largeness  of  Stagg's 
views,  in  the  idea  of  the  commanding  position  I  should  take,  in  the 
easy  business-like  way  in  which  it  was  stated  to  me,  that  I  lost  mj 
head,  and  listened  to  the  tempter. 

*'  But  how  could  I  do  this  ?  I  don't  know  how  to  set  about  it," 
said  I. 

"  Well,"  replied  Stagg  with  a  smile,  "  if  you  think  me  a  good 
man  of  business — " 

•»  The  best  I  know,"  said  I. 

**  Then,"  continued  Stagg,  "  I  don't  mind  doing  the  work  myself. 
Of  course  I  must  be  secretary  at  the  usual  salary." 

'*  Of  course,"  I  replied. 

**  That  is  £500  a-year  paid  weekly^**  said  Stagg,  with  a  strong 
emphasis  on  the  last  word.  "  In  the  meantime  you  must  first  get 
out  of  this  hole  ;  you  had  better  get  rooms  in  the  Albany,  or  some- 
where in  St.  James^,  and  if  you  could  pick  up  a  little  place  in  the 
country  it  would  be  as  weU,  for  two  addresses  look  ^  nobby.'  And 
then  you  had  better  go  to  Anderson  or  Bartley  and  get  a  decent 
cab-horse  ;  and  Barker  will  turn  you  out  as  well-hung  a  cab  as  anj 
one,  and  then— yes,  I  think  you'll  do  then." 

I  was  a  little  bit  frightened  ;  but  I  offered  no  resistance  or  re- 
monstrance. Mind  and  body  I  was  Stagg's  from  that  moment, 
till — never  mind  just  at  present. 
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Three  months  had  passed. 

Few  men  had  a  better  set  of  rooms,  or  more  handsomely  fur- 
nished, than  I.  My  little  place  at  Fulham  was  perfect ;  so  was  my 
cab,  so  was  my  toilet,  so  were  my  dinners.  I  regret  to  add  that 
most  of  these  items  were  yet  unpaid  for,  because  "  of  course,"  as 
Stagg  remarked,  "  we  wanted  all  the  ready  money  we  could  com- 
mand to  pay  the  preliminary  expenses  "  of  our  grand  undertaking* 
And  the  **  North  and  South  Wales,  Cumberland  and  Cornwall^  and 
General  United  Mining  Company,"  was  really  launched.  We  had 
crack  offices  in  Moorgate-street,  resplendent  with  Turkey  carpets, 
huge  tables,  massive  chairs,  and  French-polished  mahogany  fittings 
in  the  way  of  desks  and  so  on. 

We  had  also  a  very  showy  list  of  directors.  First  there  was 
Augustus  Plantagenet  Poples,  Esq.,  of  the  Albany,  Piccadilly,  and 
of  the  Elms,  Fulham,  chairman.  Then  we  had  two  baronets  who 
were  described  as  being  '*  of  "  places  which  were  their  family  seats 
in  the  days  of  their  grandfathers,  but  not  since.  There  was  a 
captain,  though  "  of"  what  I  don*t  know,  and  yet  I  believe  I  knew 
as  much  of  the  matter  as  himself*  These  three  were  picked  up  by 
Stagg,  who  assured  me  they  were  "first-rate  fellows  for  directors;" 
and  when  I  afterwards  found  in  what  the  qualifications  of  directors 
(according  to  his  idea)  consist,  I  entirely  agreed  with  him.  in  his 
estimate  of  those  gentlemen.  We  had  further  one  or  two  London 
speculators — ^men  who,  in  consideration  of  a  certain  number  of 
shares  gratis,  will  put  down  their  names  to  any  directory  in  the 
world,  and  who  are  considered  highly  respectable  because  their . 
^*  addresses  "  are  good,  though  the  addresses  are  better  than  their 
characters.  In  addition  to  these  we  had  a  few  really  good  men  in 
the  shape  of  country  gentlemen  of  fortune  and  estate,  and  who 
were  probably  never  in  bad  company  in  their  lives,  except  upon 
paper  in  our  list  of  directors.    We  secured  these  gentry  thus  ;— 

Jemingham  Stagg,  Esq.,  fished  out  from  a  Law  List  the  names 
of  one  or  two  country  solicitors  in  the  counties  where  we  intended 
to  carry  on  our  mining  operations.  To  these  solicitors  he  com- 
municated the  fact  of  the  existence  of  our  great  company.  The 
desire  of  our  company  to  woxk  mines  in  their  counties,  and  our 
readiness  to  receive  proposals  for  leases  of  such  property.  He 
also  hinted  that  if  favourable  terms  were  proposed  by  the  land- 
owners, the  Company  might  be  induced  to  constitute  one  or  two 
of  such  gentlemen  directors  of  the  Company.  The  bait  took,  and 
we  had  plenty  of  mines  and  directors  offered  to  us. 

Our  shares  rose  to  a  premium.  The  deposits  being  paid,  my 
"  preliminary  expenses  "  were. .  disbursed,  and  I  had  a  thousand 
shares  in  my  own  name.     Decidedly  I  had  cause  to  bless  Jeming- 
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ham  Sfcafcg,  Esq.,  for  had  I  not  commeneed  a  few  inonAs  ago  with 
a  paltry  one  thousand  poands,  and  was  I  not  now  worth  six  or  eight 
times  the  amount  ? 

Jenny  Somers  thought  it  quite  strange  I  so  seldom  went  to  see 
them  now,  hut  really  I  was  so  greatly  occupied  with  my  nnmeiout 
engagements— not  husiness  ones,  for  Stagg  managed  all  that — 
that  I  could  not  he  eternally  at  Brixton.  And,  hesides,  Brixton 
is  not  the  most  entieing  ^ce  for  a  fellow  who  has  the  showiest 
cab  in  London  to  drive  to.  And  Jenny  herself  was  pretty 
enough,  certainly,  and  agreeahle  too,  and  her  eyes  were  undonhtedly 
▼evy  good ;  but  after  all,  what  was  Jenny  to  me  more  than  fire 
hundred  other  pretty  girls?  and  I  believe  I  know  about  five 
hundred  now,  and  their  papas'  cards,  and  their  mammas'  notes  of 
invitation,  daily  crowded  my  table  in  heaps  laige  enough  for  bon- 
fires. Jenny  was  afraid  that  Cushion  was  spoiling  me,  but  really 
Jenny  knew  nothing  about  it;  and  what  should  Brixton  know 
about  May  Fair,  and  Belgravia,  and  St.  James's  ? 

Stagg  and  I  were  very  good  friends,  but,  perhaps^  a  little  less 
familiar  than  formerly.  It  would  hardly  have  been  correct  for  the 
"  Chairman  '*  to  have  been  so  with  the  **  Secretary. *•  Still  he 
used  to  come  to  my  rooms  every  day,  and  bring  me  the  cheques 
to  sign  ;  and  really  it  was  a  great  bore  to  have  to  sign  so  many. 
It's  quite  astonishing  how  many  piqrments  have  to  be  made  hy  a 
great  company.  Onee  or  twice  I  ventured  to  ask  what  the  money 
was  wanted  for,  whereupon  Stagg  demanded  whether  I  would  gire 
him  my  attention  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  he  would  explain.  As 
that  was  out  of  the  question,  I  declined  any  explanation  at  all, 
and  knowing  what  a  capital  man  of  business  Stagg  was,  I  took 
his  word  for  everything. 

Sometimes  I  attended  meetings  of  the  board  but  not  often.  The 
Captain  was  always  there — and,  by  the  way,  his  name  was  invari- 
ably on  the  cheques  I  signed,  for  they  required  the  signatures  of 
three  Directors.  Sometimes  one  of  the  Baronets'  names  was  there 
and  sometimes  the  other's.  Once  or  twice  I  saw  the  signature  of 
one  of  the  London  speculators.  The  country  gentlemen  were,  of 
course,  too  far  from  the  field  of  action ;  but  occasionally  they 
attended  a  meeting  of  the  board  when  they  were  perfectly  delighted 
with  the  flourishing  state  of  our  affaira  aa  set  forth  in  the  glowing 
eloquence  of  our  worthy  Secretary.  I  suggested  that  Stagg  ought 
to  have  an  increased  salary  ;  but  Stagg  declined  it.  I  offered  him 
shares  and  he  refused  them.  No,  "  he  was  a  man  of  husiness,"  he 
said|  "  and  he  was  quite  content ;  and  he  would  stick  to  his  duties 
—duties  that  he  owed  to  all  parties." 

One  day  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I  was  waiting  to  drive 
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down  to  the  club.  My  cab  was  at  the  door  and  1  waa  dressed  with 
my  usual  care.  Only  one  thing  detained  me — I  had  pcomised 
Stagg  that  I  would  not  leave  home  till  he  called,  aa  he  wanted  me 
to  sign  something  or  other.  He  was  to  be  with  me  at  half-past 
one  and  it  was  now  two.  Very  strange  for  so  punctual  a  man  to 
fail  in  his  engagement. 

Half-past  two  went  by.  My  cab  had  made  the  cironit  of  the 
rather  confined  space  of  the  Albany  court*>yard  about  fiflby  times 
Three  o'clock  came  and  no  Stagg. 

"  I'll  wait  no  longer,"  I  exclaimed,  as  I  seised  my  hat  and  pre- 
pared to  start. 

'*/«  Mr*  PoploB  at  home?"  asked  an  exdied  voice  at  this 
moment  An  affirmative  answer  was  gives  and  in  raided  a 
gentleman  whom  I  recognised  as  one  of  the  London  speculators. 

"  Mr,  Sharp  1"  aaid  I,  rather  surprised  to  see  bin* 

**  Good  Qod»  Where's  Stagg  I"  w*a  ^e  reply. 

"How  should  /  know,  my  dear  sir?  I  have  been  expecting' 
him  this  hour  and  a-half  end  he  has  no4  come.  But  what's  the 
matter  ?" 

"  Oh  it's  all  true — all  true !"  he  cried ;  and  I  thought  he  was 
mad. 

*<  What  do  you  mean  ?     What  about  Stagg  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Bolted !"  he  exclaimed ;  "  bolted,  the  fellow's  a  thief,  a 
swindler,  a — " 

"  Pray  be  calm,"  said  I,  though  in  a  great  fright  myself  now. 

**  What  cheques  did  you  sign  yesterday  ?"  he  asked  hurriedly. 

"  I  recollect  one  of  them  was  for  a  thousand,  and  that's  all  I  do 
recollect,"  said  I. 

**  Whose  name  was  on  it  ?" 

"  The  Captain's." 

•*  Of  course — he*8  gone  too.  I  tell  you  (if  you  don't  know  it, 
and  as  you're  a  young  man  perhaps  you  are  only  a  dupe)"  said  he, 
while  I  felt  inclined  to  strangle  him.  **  I  tell  you  that  Stagg  and 
the  Captain  and  that  moustachioed  Baronet  have  bolted  with  every 
shilling  belonging  to  the  Company." 

"  Impossible !"  I  cried. 

"  Bah — any  thing's  possible  to  great  men  or  great  scoundrels,  and 
I  tell  you  it's  done.  Moreover  the  news  is  all  over  London 
already." 

"  What  can  I  do  ?"  I  asked,  feeling  sick  and  sinking  into  a  seat. 

"  Beg  pardon — Mr.  Poples,  I  b'lieve,"  said  a  man  with  a  hook 
nose,  and  a  dirty  piece  of  paper  in  his  hand,  entering  the  room. 
"  Warrant  to  arrest  you,  sir." 

**  What!    Do  you  think  fm  a  thief?"  I  screamed  in  a  fury. 
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BleBb  yer  soul,  no"  said  tbe  man  ^  *'  you're  only  suspected  of 
owing  Mr.  Marquetrie,  the  upholsterer,  three  thousand  two  hundred 
and  eight  pounds,  fou|^  and  nine,  and  you're  suspected  of  a  little 
wish  to  make  a  trip  oyer  the  water  to  the  new  Heroperor,  and  so 
I'm  requested  to  perwent  jour-'ihafs  all." 

And  **  The  North  and  South  Wales,  Cumberland  and  Cornwall, 
and  General  United  Mining  Company"  is  a  burst  bubble.  And 
Stagg  and  the  Captain  and  the  Baronet  are  off  to  Australia — ^wonld 
they  were  in  Norfolk  Island !  And  the  London  speculators  are  in 
the  Gazette ;  but  they  are  not  unused  to  that.  And  the  country 
gentlemen  are  mortgaging  eyery  acre  to  meet  their  liabilities  ai 
directors,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  after  all  they  wiU  not  have  to 
join  me  here. 

Here !  and  where  am  I  ?  In  her  Majesty's  "  Bench"  across  tie 
water,  whence  nothing  but  **  whitewash"  can  remove  me ;  for  are 
not  my  debts  and  liabilities  thirty-seven  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-four  pounds,  besides  the  odd  shillings  and  pence  ?  and  all 
because  I  did  not  know  *'  what  to  do  with  my  money !" 
•  And  Jenny  Somers  is  going  to  be  married ! 
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CHAPTER  rV» 

THE   ATTOBKET^B   OFFICE. 

"  Well,  Dockeray,  it  would  appear  that  the  governor  is  regu* 
larly  stumped." 

"  Stumped,  not  he  ;  on  the  contrary  never  was  better  off  in  his 
life.  He  must  have  made  some  pretty  pickings  out  of  hia  clients^  I 
rather  think." 

"  In  that  case,  before  he  started,  he  might  just  as  well  have  paid 
our  salaries,  for  I  have  got  an  idea,  that  the  sale  of  the  effects  he 
has  left  behind  won't  even  cover  the  expenses  of  the  inquiry*" 

'^  Why  that  is  the  worst  of  it,  the  leaving  us  to  shift  for  ourselves; 
as  for  the  other  sufferers,  they  hadn't  worked  for  their  money  with 
the  sweat  of  their  brows,  or  rather  of  their  fingers  ;  a  set  of  lazy 
drones,  who  wanted  a  higher  interest  for  their  money  than  they 
could  get  in  the  funds ;  serves  them  right  for  being  so  grasping." 

'*  What  do  you  calculate  to  be  the  figure  of  what  the  governor 
has  cut  off  with  ?" 

"It's  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  as  sure  as  my  name 
is  John  Thomas ;  pretty  confidence  he  must  have  inspired  to  get  the 
handling  of  such  a  sum." 

'*  And  where  do  you  think  he  has  really  gone  to  ?'* 

*'  Why  some  people  say  to  America,  others  to  Constantinople,  to 
offer  his  services,  I  suppose,  to  the  Grand  Turk ;  others  think  he 
has  cut  over  to  France ;  for  my  part,  I  opine  for  America.  By 
Jove,  he  must  have  managed  the  affair  not  only  very  dapperiy  but 
very  quietly,  for  although  he  started  two  days  ago,  his  flight  only 
began  to  be  bruited  about  yesterday  evening ;  indeed,  I  was  taken 
quite  aback  when  Dick  Bayning  mentioned  the  fact  last  night  at  the 
weekly  meeting  of  the  Sons  of  Bellona.  That  fellow  always  knows 
the  first  of  everything  that  happens. 

*•  Is  he  not  on  a  paper  ?" 

''  So  I  was  told  ;  however,  be  that  as  it  may,  he  is  out-and-out 
the  jolliest  president  that  ever  was  at  the  head  of  the  Sons  of  BeU 
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lona — in  fact  the  club  never  was  in    such  a  thriving  state  as  at 
present/' 

'*  But  to  think  of  ourselves^  do  you  imagine  there  can  be  any 
good  in  our  remaining  here  ?     For  my  part,  I  propose  we  miszle." 

"  No !  Dockeray,  that  would  be  anything  but  politic;  for  if  we 
quit  our  posts  without  receiving  notice  from  the  trustees  that  will 
be  appointed,  we  shall  never  have  a  chance  of  getting  our  last 
quarter's  salary,  should  a  dividend  turn  up." 

"  I  am  afraid  that  anyhow  the  rhino  will  prove  non  est  inventus, 
like  the  governor  ;  still,  as  you  think  it  better  to  do  so,  I'll  run  the 
chance  and  stick  to  the  office  to  the  last.'' 

"  Not  many  writs  to  make  out  to-day,  I  expect  ?" 

'*  None  at  all.  The  sheriff's  officers  will  have  a  holiday  until 
farther  orders,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned ;  they  cannot  complain, 
however,  for  we  have  given  them  plenty  of  business  in  our  time. 
There's  old  Levy,  of  Newman  street,  told  me  the  other  day  that  he 
made  a  better  thing  out  of  the  governor's  capiases  than  those  of 
any  other  attorney  either  in  Westminster  or  the  City ;  but  here 
comes  Mr.  Jones,  he  ought  to  know  how  matters  stand,  for  he  wss 
very  thick  with  the  governor.  I  have  an  idea  that  he  don't  think 
quite  such  double  X  of  him  as  he  used." 

The  above  conversation  took  place  in  the  outer  office  of  Mr. 
MfDiarmid's  chambers  in  6ray's-inn,  the  morning  after  Blanche's 
arrival  in  London.  By  the  observations  of  the  two  speakers,  who 
were  the  junior  clerks  of  the  establishment,  it  was  evident  thst 
the  surmises  of  the  man  in  the  fustian  jacket  were  not  fsr 
wirong,  and  that  the  attorney  was  in  all  probability  at  that  very 
moment  sailing  for  the  United  States,  having  forgotten,  before  his 
departure,  to  refund  the  large  sums  of  money  intrusted  to  his 
charge  by  a  number  of  confiding  clients. 

On  the  entrance  of  the  new  comer,  who  was  the  senior  ckrk  of 
the  firm  of  M'Diarmid  and  Co.,  attorneys  at  law,  and  solicitors  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  he  was  addressed  by  his  two  juniors  in  a 
much  more  familiar  style  than  he  was  accustomed  to. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Jones,"  inquired  the  son  of  Bellona,  "  I  mpf&&e  it's 
no  go  ?" 

"  Why,,  to  say  the  truth,"  returned  the  senior^  ^  there's  no  writ 
of  error  in  that  obaervation  of  yours,  for  Mr.  M*Diarmid  is  not  to 
be  found ;  his  house  in  Orwell  Stnet,  has  been  left  in  the  charge 
of  ibat  QLddnmktti  aot|  Larknp,  who  it  appears  will  have  to  give 
up  posaesaion  to*day,  as  the  lease  and  furniture  have  been  for 
sometime  disposed  of  by  private  contract,  so  that  the  creditors  will 
have  no  claim  upon  them." 
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«  But  the  salaries/'  cried  the  son  of  Bellona,  "  is  there  any  hope 
of  their  being  paid  ?" 

**  I  would  not  give  a  brass  stiver  for  our  chance,"  returned 
Mr.  Jones,  "  for  all  the  tangible  or  convertible  property  that 
remains  are  the  fittings-up  and  furniture  of  this  office,  together 
with  some  bundles  of  old  papers,  and  the  unsettled  costs  of  a  few 
writs,  and  I  am  afraid  that  very  little  of  the  proceeds  will  find  its 
way  into  our  pockets." 

Mr.  Jones  was  fully  capable  of  knowing  the  truth  of  this  asser- 
tion, having  been  cognisant  from  the  very  first  of  M'Diarmid's 
flight ;  in  fact  the  worthy  senior  clerk  had  helped  to  arrange  the 
whole  affair  with  his  employer,  taking  care  to  profit  largely  thereby, 
so  largely  indeed,  that  it  was  his  own  private  intention  to  set  up 
for  himself,  not  however  before  the  affair  should  have  somewhat 
blown  over — for  Mr.  Jones  was  a  prudent  man.  *'  By  the  by,"  he 
continued,  '*  have  there  been  many  people  here' this  morning?  as 
for  the  house  in  Orwell  Street  it  was  regularly  besieged  when  I 
was  down  there  just  now." 

''We  have  had  exactly  twenty  inquiries  as  to  the  governor's 
whereabouts,"  said  Dockeray,  *'  bad  news  flies  fast ;  some  of  the 
faces  looked  tolerably  long,  just  as  if  their  owners  had  been 
tapped  on  the  shoulder  by  old  Levy,  and  I've  an  idea  that  very 
few  things  are  more  unpleasant  to  the  human  feelings  than  that» 
But  here  comes  another  long  visage— that  makes  number  twenty- 


one." 


This  last  remark  was  made  in  reference  to  a  person  who  entered 
the  office  at  that  moment,  and  addressing  himself  to  the  senior 
clerk,  inquired  what  truth  there  was  in  the  report  that  had  reached 
his  ears  of  Mr.  M'Diarmid  having  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
left  the  country. 

"  I  have  never  had  the  honour  of  seeing  you  before,"  returned 
Mr.  Jones,  "  so,  previously  to  answering  your  question,  may  I  ask 
whether  you  are  a  client  of  the  firm  ?" 

*'  No,  sir,"  replied  the  gentleman,  *'  but  I  am  acting  for  another 
party.  Miss  Delamere,  niece  to  Captain  Melville,  lately  deceased ; 
you  must  be  well  acquainted  with  the  latter  name,  as  by  the 
Captain's  will  Mr.  M'Diarmid  was  appointed  guardian  to  his,  the 
Captain's  niece." 

''  I  am  certainly  acquainted  with  Captain  Melville's  name  ?" 
cried  Mr.  Jones,  '*  he  was  one  of  the  firms  iargei^  creditors.  I 
would  not,  however,  give  the  knob  of  my  stick  for  what  his  heirs 
will  receive." 

*'  Then  it  is  true  that  Mr.  M'Diarmid  has  absconded  ?"  sud  Mr. 
Rimsdale,  for  he  was  the  new  comer. 
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**  Absconded,  httin/*  retained  Mr.  Jones,  "  non  eH  inventus  is  the 
politer  and  more  cautions  term." 

"  Then  Blanche  Delamere  is  completely  rained !"  ejaculated  Mr. 
Rimsdale,  *'  and  thrown  upon  the  metropolis  without  any  resoorces. 
But  allow  me  to  inquire,"  he  continued,  "  whether  there  be  any 
hope  remaining  of  a  diridend  being  eventually  paid  ?*' 

*'  If  there  be,"  suggested  Dockeray,  '*  it  will  be  among  the  free 
and  independent  citizens  of  the  United  Slates." 
.   **-  Or  the  inmates  of  the  Grand  Turk's  seraglio,"  added  the  other 
clerk. 

'  Several  other  persons  entering  at  this  moment,  Mr.  Rimsdale 
took  his  leaVe  and  turned  his  steps  in  the  direction  of  his  own. 
house. 

**  How  shall  I  break  this  sad  intelligence  to  Miss  Delamere?"  he 
muttered,  '*  and,  oh !  what  shall  I  say  to  Mrs.  Rimsdale  ^" 


CHAPTER  V. 

IN   WHICH   LOBD   BOGKFOBBST   F0BM8   CEBTAIK   PLAKS. 

It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  sun  was  shining 
Brightly,  or  rather  would  have  been  shining  brightly,  had  not 
the  misty  haze,  common  to  even  the  most  aristocratic  quarters 
of  London  in  the  month  of  January — as,  indeed,  more  or  less 
throughout  the  yeaiv-somewhat  intercepted  its  raysy  that  a  weU 
frizzled  valet  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  room  in  a  large  house 
situated  in  Berkeley  Square.  He  at  first  tapped  lightly,  but 
no  answer  being  returned  to  his  summons,  he  applied  his  fore- 
finger to  the  panel,  with  a  greater  degree  of  force,  when  a  voice 
from  within  was  heard  to  exclaim,  "  Come  in,"  in  that  half* 
smothered  tone  which  proves  that  its  owner  is  ensconced  beneath 
the  bed-clothes. 

*' What  the  deuce  do  you  wake  one  at  this  hour  for?"  ex- 
claimed the  occapant  of  the  bed,  as  the  valet  entered  the  room. 

"  It  is  eleven  o'clock,  my  lord,"  answered  the  servant,  *'  and 
your  lordship  particularly  directed  me  to  call  your  lordship  at  that 
hour." 

"  I  must  have  slept  confoundly  ill  then,"  observed  his  master, 
*'  for  I  feel  as  if  every  bone  in  my  body  was  broken,  and  my  head 
is  splitting ;  but  open  the  shutters  and  bring  me  up  immediately  a 
bottle  of  iced  soda-water,  and  some  lemon-juice." 

The  order  being  immediately  obeyed  the  parched  throat  of 
the  nobleman  was  cooled  by  the   refreshing  beveragb,    invented 
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by  some  philanthropist,  who  deserves  a  golden  statue  to  be  raised 
to  his  memory. 

What  must  our  ancestors  have  suffered  after  a  night's  de- 
bauch, for  they  were  ignorant  of  the  delights  of  iced  soda  water  ? 
Indeed,  not  much  more  than  thirty  years  ago  it  was  customary  to 
relieve  or  rather  attempt  to  relieve  the  racking  head* ache  caused 
by  the  overnight's  intemperance,  by  drinking  large  quantities  of 
small-beer  in  the  morning.  One  circumstance,  however,  can  be 
adduced  in  that  respect  in  favour  of  former  days,  namely  the  fact 
of  adulterated  wine,  spirits  and  beer  being  almost  unknown  ;  in- 
deed it  was  possible  to  procure,  even  in  London,  liquors  and  food, 
that  were  not  poisoned  by  noxious  compounds.  Heu !  pieias ! 
heuf  prisca fides! 

Having  partaken  of  the  soda  water,*  Lord  Rockforest  proceeded 
to  rise  and  make  his  toilet,  then,  having  breakfasted  with  a  far 
better  appetite  than  was  to  be  expected  from  his  late  suffering  state, 
he  began  to  peruse  or  rather  glance  over,  a  large  pile  of  letters  which 
were  laid  on  the  table. 

"  What  is  this  V*  he  exclaimed,  after  having  cursorily  examined 
the  contents  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  epistles,  ''  Oh !  from 
old  Foxdale,  requesting  me  to  make  a  diminution  in  his  rent. 
How  can  he  expect  me  to  be  such  a  fool  as  to  accede  to  his 
request,  when  he  knows  his  farm  is  in  reality  underlet  ?  Any  how, 
the  affair  does  not  concern  me,  but  my  steward,  to  whom  I  shall 
forward  the  letter,  with  directions  to  tell  Foxdale,  that  if  he  con- 
siders his  rent  too  high,  he  had  better  give  notice  to  quit.  From 
Jacob  Stokes,  the  gamekeeper,  Hallidon  manor,"  continued  the 
nobleman,  **  caught  young  Dale  with  a  gun,  and  his  pockets  full 
of  game,  crossing  a  field — ^wishes  to  know  whether  he  is  to  pro- 
ceed against  him.  Of  course.  Why  the  fellow's  father  voted, 
after  having  promised  the  contrary,  against  the  men  I  put  up  for 
the  county — ^proceed  against  him— certainly !  What  business  has 
an  elector,  who  chooses  to  vote  against  his  landlord's  wish,  to  get 
himself  into  a  scrape  ?  Now  that  he  has  been  fool  enough  to  be 
caught  tripping,  he  must  suffer  for  it ;  although,  in  my  heart  of 
hearts,  I  am  far  from  being  an  advocate  for  the  game  laws ;  indeed, 
candidly  speaking,  I  wonder  the  farmers  stand  them.  From 
Arthur,"  proceeded  Lord  Rockforest,  opening  another  letter,  "  his 
Colonel  is  about  to  retire,  and  he  therefore  wants  me  to  lodge  the 
purchase  money  for  his  commission.  By  Jove,  he  is  in  luck,  that 
brother  of  mine — ^not  yet  seven  and  twenty,  and  about  to  command 
his  regiment,  and  that  without  having  required  the  slightest 
interest  to  push  him  on ;  but  although  it  has  required  no  interest, 
it  has  taken  a  devil  of  a  lot  of  money.  However,  he's  a  fine  fellow, 
Arthur,  although  somewhat  too  much  of  a  Puritan;  so  I  do  not 
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grudge  what  I  haye  done  for  him,  and  the  money  for  hia  Lient.- 
Colonelcy  shall  be  lodged  this  afternoon.  Let  no  one  assert  tiiat 
I  am  not  a  good  brother.  I  may  not,  perhaps,  be  as  piona  as  mj 
fellow  peer,  St.  Derwent,  who  refused  the  other  day  to  adTance  his 
brother  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds,  in  order  to  help  him.  to 
purchase  his  Captain's  commission ;  nor  do  I,  perhaps,  make  such 
a  great  parade  of  virtuous  sentiments  as  Lord  Mortmain,  who  with 
an  income  of  twenty  thousand,  allows  his  juniors  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  a-year.  Poor  devils  ;  how  can  they  live  upon  such  a  sum,  and 
look  and  act  like  gentlemen  ?  I  have  never  treated  my  father's  son 
otherwise  than  I  should  wish  to  be  treated  myself,  were  I  in  his 
place,  and  vice  versa ;  can  any  elder  brother  in  this  pious  land  say 
the  same  ?  If  I  enjoyed  the  fat  of  the  land  alone,  and  only  allowed 
my  brother  to  pick  up  the  Crumbs,  I  should  deserve  to  be  treated 
like  the  rich  man  in  the  parable.  What !  a  letter  from  that  pom- 
pous old  fool,  Maynton,  requesting  me  to  subscribe  for  the  endow- 
ment of  a  chapel  of  ease,  built  by  subscription  in  his  district ; 
surely,  considering  that  his  living  is  above  three  thousand  a-year, 
he  might  spare  something  out  of  it  without  applying  to  others. 
What !  another  begging  letter — the  writer  many  years  in  his  lord- 
ship's, my  father's  service,  suddenly  ruined — ^large  family — dreadful 
misery,  &c.  &c.  &c.— the  old  story.  Still,  as  the  poor  fellow  was 
once  a  servant  of  the  family,  he  shall  not  starve ;  so  instead  of 
subscribing  for  the  endowment  of  a  useless  church,  for  Maynton*s 
is  never  a  quarter  filled,  I  will  send  the  money  to  where  it  will  be 
of  real  service." 

Having  at  length  come  to  the  end  of  the  pile  of  letters  before 
him,  Lord  Rockforest  rang  the  bell. 

**  Is  Dyson  below  ?"  he  inquired  of  the  servant  who  entered. 

"  Yes,  my  lord." 

'*  Tell  him  to  come  up-stairs  immediately." 

'*  Well  1"  cried  the  nobleman,  as  the  man  entered,  '^  What 
news  ?" 

"  Good,  my  lord,"  replied  Dyson  ;  **  could  not  be  better." 

*'  Let  me  see,"  said  Lord  Rockforest.  '*  You  hired  a  lodging 
in  the  same  house  with  the  girl— -devilish  bright  idea  that  of  yours 
-—and  at  the  same  time  you  received  carte  blanche  horn  me  to 
spare  neither  expense  nor  pains." 

'*  And  I  trust  that  your  lordship  will  have  no  reason  to  be  discon- 
tented with  what  I  have  done ;  for  instance,  no  sooner  was  I  installed 
in  my  back  attic,  than  I  began  to  ingratiate  myself  with  the  people 
of  the  house,  by  doing  little  commissions  for  them.  Well,  the 
second  day  of  my  arrival,  I  saw  the  maid-of-all-work  coming  down 
stairs  with  a  letter  in  her  hand,  which  it  appeared  Miss  Delamere 
had  entrusted  to  her  to  put  into  the  post-office.     I  immediately 
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offered  to  take  charge  of  it  myself,  pretending  that  I  was  going  to 
post  a  letter  of  my  own.  The  girl  was  too  happy  to  saye  herself  a 
journey,  and  accepted  my  offer  without  hesitation.  The  letter  was 
directed  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hardy,  rector  of  Scarthington ;  and  I 
certainly  did  take  it  to  the  post-office,  hut  not  until  I  had  made  a 
copy  for  your  lordship." 

*'  Yes,  Dyson,  I  am  aware  of  all  that;  the  difficulty, however,  was 
to  get  at  the  answer." 

<<  I  have  managed  that  affair  too,  my  lord,  for  the  answer 
arrived  yesterday,  and  I  have  heen  on  the  look  out  ever  since. 
Well,  this  morning  the  young  lady  went  out  very  early,  accom- 
panied hy  the  mistress  of  the  house.  The  master  was  also  ahsent, 
so  that  I  took  an  opportunity  of  sending  off  the  servant  girl  to 
a  distance,  and  then,  the  field  heing.clear,  I  quietly  walked  into 
the*  lady's  room,  and  opening  her  desk,  hy  means  known  best  to 
myself,  I  soon  found  the  letter  in  question,  which,  after  cou" 
doling  with  her,  &c,,  was  to  the  effect,  for  I  had  no  time  to  make 
a  copy,  that  since  she  was  determined  to  remain  in  London  and 
try  to  procure  a  situation  as  governess  or  companion,  he  had 
enclosed  some  letters  of  introduction  which  would  be  of  use  to 
her,  and  the  writer  concluded  by  remarking,  that  should  she  fail 
in  her  undertaking,  she  was  to  remember  that  his  house  was  hers, 
and— 

"  Never  mind  the  rest,  Dyson,"  interrupted  Lord  Rockforest, 
the  girl  will  never  require  the  parson's  hospitality.  I  will  manage 
that,  for  I  can  procure  her  the  very  situation  she  is  looking  for. 
My  mother  is  in  want  of  a  person  who  can  act  both  as  a  companion 
and  governess  to  my  sister,  and  Miss  Delamere  will  just  suit  for 
the  situation,  patronised  as  she  appears  to  be  by  the  rector  of  Scar- 
thington, and  having  been  educated  as  a  lady." 

"You  had  better  not  delay  then,  my  lord,  for  she  is  most 
uncomfortably  situated  at  this  present  moment,  for  it  appears  that 
die  was  recommended  to  the  lodgings  by  a  gentleman  with  whom 
she  travelled  to  London  in  the  York  Union,  and  at  whose  house 
she  remained  the  first  night  of  her  arrival.  Now  the  gentleman's 
wife,  as  ugly  an  old  creature  as  ever  breathed,  is,  it  seems,  of  a 
jealous  disposition,  and  will  have  it  that  her  husband  is  sweet  upon 
Miss  Delamere,  and  having  found  out  where  the  young  lady  is 
lodged  since  quitting  her  house—" 

<*  Has  set  to  persecuting  her,"  interrupted  the  master. 

**  Bzactly  so,"  replied  the  servant,  **  and  is  doing  all  she  can  to 
make  the  place  too  hot  for  her ;  indeed,  she  appears  to  imagine 
that  London  is  not  large  enough  to  hold  them  both." 

"  The  vixen !"  ejaculated  the  Viscount. 

a  2 
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'<  That's  just  what  all  the  neighbours  call  her,"  said  Dyson; 
"  for  Mrs.  Rimsdale— " 

**  Mrs.  Rimsdale !"  exclaimed  Lord  Rockforest,  '<  Is  she  the  wife 
of  Rimsdale,  the  house-agent  in  Manrers  street  V* 
Yes,  my  Lord." 

Bravo,  capital,  just  the  thing,"  cried  the  nobleman,  trium- 
phantly. "  I  know  him  well,  he  has  often  transacted  business  for 
me.  Order  my  carriage  to  be  brought  round  immediately,  that  I 
may  proceed  at  once  to  Rimsdale  and  tell  him  that  my  motlier  is 
ready  to  engage  Miss  Delamere.  The  affair  will  be  arranged  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  when  once  she  is  in  my  mother's  house,  it  will 
be  very  hard  if  I  do  not  succeed  in  making  the  girl  understand 
how  conducive  to  her  welfare  it  will  prove  to  listen  to  my  pro- 
posals." 

A  few  days  after  the  above  conversation,  Blanche  Delamere  was 
installed  in  St.  James's  Square,  as  governess  and  companion  to 
Lady  Rockforest's  daughter." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

HOW   BLANCHE   DELAMERE   SUOGEEDS   IK   ST.    JAMEs's-SQTTA&E. 

Blanche  had  not  been  long  in  her  new  situation  before  she  became 
almost  reconciled  to  her  destiny,  for  Lady  Rockforest,  although 
naturally  of  a  cold  and  haughty  disposition,  did  not  forget  that  the 
young  governess  had  been  born  and  brought  up  in  a  very  superior 
sphere  of  life  to  her  present  one,  and  in  consequence  the  Viscountess 
treated  her  with  as  much  kindness  and  affability  as  she  was  capable 
of.  In  the  meanwhile  Lord  Rockforest  had  been  compelled  by 
sudden  ill  health  to  proceed  to  Cheltenham,  almost  immediately 
after  Miss  Delamere's  installation  in  his  mother's  house,  so  that 
the  execution  of  his  plans  was  for  the  moment  suspended.  Con- 
sequently, as  far  as  she  was  herself  concernedi  Blanche  was  com- 
paratively happy  ;  she  could  not,  however,  help  feeling  much 
anxiety  on  account  of  her  brother,  whose  prospects  in  life  were  now 
so  completely  altered,  and  who,  she  was  aware,  was  left  without  any 
interest  to  push  him  forward  in  his  profession. 

But,  although  the  young  girl  had  found  some  favour  in  the  eyes 
of  Lady  Rockforest,  there  were  others  in  the  house  by  whom  her 
advent  was  regarded  with  eyes  of  jealousy  and  dislike,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  conversation,  which  took  place  in  the 
housekeeper's  room,  between  the  housekeeper,  the  two  lady's 
maids,  and  the  butler  :— 

"  Well,  ma'am,  what  do  you  think  of  the  new  governess  ?"  said 
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one  of  the  Abigails^-Lady  Rockforest's  own — with  a  toss  of  the 
head,  which  evidently  meant  to  imply  that  she  had  thought  a  great 
deal  on  the  subject,  and  had  her  own  private  notions  on  it,  which, 
however,  she  was  prepared  to  render  public  for  the  good  of  the 
company. 

''.Think  !  what  should  one  think?'*  was  the  answer,  which,  from 
the  words  uttered,  would  have  scarcely  seemed  to  imply  much 
forethought,  had  there  not  been  an  accent  in  the  tone  which 
evidently  meant  a  good  deal. 

"  That  she.  is  a  proud,  upstart  creature,"  replied  the  other  sou- 
brette,  who,  being  specially  attached  to  the  service  of  Miss  Hallidon, 
was  exceedingly  indignant  at  the  arriv.al  of  any  interloper,  as  she 
had  in  turn  termed  the  different  governesses  to  whom  had  been 
entrusted  the  care  of  Miss  Hallidon's  education. 

''  That'4s  my  opinion,  entirely,"  said  Mrs.  Grimmer,  the  house- 
keep^.  "  Why,  will  you  believe  it,  she  actually  gave  me  an  order 
the  other  day,  as  if  she  wasn't  a  hired  servant  like  ourselves  ? 
Doesn't  she  receive  wages  like  me,  or  you,  or  Mr.  Sims,  there  ? 
Well,  for  my  part,  I  never  could  abide  governesses." 

''Really,  Mrs.  Grimmer,"  observed  Mr.  Sim»,  the  butler, 
timidly,  "  I  think  you  are  too  harsh  in  your  opinion  of  Miss  Dela- 
mere.  For  my  part  I  consider  she  looks  quite  the  lady,  and, 
indeed,  1  understand  she  is  one,  only  she  has  met  with  misfortunes." 

"  Oh,  that's  what  they  all  say  of  themselves,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Harris,  Lady  Rockforest's  maid ;  there  never  was  a  governess  yet 
as  wasn't  something  quite  prodigious  once.  Pah !  it  makes  me 
quite  sick  to  think  of  the  airs  they  give  themselves." 

"  At  any  rate,"  said  Miss  Betsy  Hicks,  "  I'll  try  and  make  the 
house  too  hot  for  her,  and  unless  I'm  greatly  mistaken  she'll 
soon  mizzle  after  those  as  is  gone  before  her.  Now,  bless  me  if 
she  isn't  a  ringing  her  bell ;  catch  me  answering  it,  that's  all, 
though  she  pull  away  till  doomsday." 

The  bell  was  rung  several  times,  but  no  one  stirred.  At  length 
a  gentle  knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  which  opening,  Blanche 
appeared.  Not  one,  however,  of  the  women  servants  rose  on  her 
entrance,  but  on  the  contrary  fixed  their  eyes  upon  her  with  a 
stare  of  the  most  unmitigated  impertinence. 

"I  am  afraid  my  bell  is  not  heard  below  stairs,"  observed 
Blanche,  "  so  I  have  come  down  stairs  myself  to  mention  that 
there  is  no  water  either  in  my  jug  or  tumbler." 

"  That  doesn't  concern  me,  miss,"  exclaimed  Betsy  Hicks,  with 
an  insolent  toss  of  the  head,  "  but  Sally,  the  housemaid." 

"  In  that  case,  would  you  have  the  kindness  to  inform  her  of 
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what  I  am  in  want  of,"  returned  Blanche,  "  and  also  to  tell  ha 
that  Miss  Hallidon  requires  the  same  1" 

*'  Oh,  Miss  Hallidon's  jug  is  empty,"  cried  Betsy ;  *'  in  that 
case  I  will  go  up  to  her  room  directly,  for  it  is  my  busiaess  to 
wait  upon  Miss  Hallidon.*' 

"  Would  you  in  the  meanwhile  give  my  message  to  Sally  ?"  con- 
tinued Blanche,  pretending  not  to  have  noticed  the  soubrette's 
insolence. 

"  I  am  sure  I  don*t  know  where  she  is,**  cried  the  maid,  pertly. 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Mrs.  Ghrimmer,  in  a  similar  manner. 

"  I  think  she  is  in  the  serrant's  hall,"  obsenred  Mrs.  Harris,  "  so 
that  if  you  want  her,  miss,  you  had  better  go  there  yourself." 

<<  No  !  I'll  be  hanged  if  Miss  Delamere  shall  do  such  a  thing," 
cried  Mr.  Sims,  indignantly.  **  I  beg  your  pardon,  miss,  but  if 
you  will  leave  the  matter  to  me,  I  will  tcJce  care  that  all  you  require 
shall  be  done  immediately." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  returned  Blanche,  as  she  retired,  in  a  tone  so 
gentle  and  so  ladylike,  that  even  Mrs.  Grimmer  felt  conscience 
stricken  for  the  manner  in  which  she  had  conducted  herself  towards 
the  poor  friendless  orphan. 

And  Blanche !  how  bitterly  did  she  feel  her  present  lot,  and  bow 
sad  were  the  tears  she  shed  when  she  found  herself  alone  in  her 
room. 

Alas,  that  it  should  be  so,  but  candour  compels  us  to  avow  that 
in  no  country  in  the  world  are  governesses  in  general  so  con- 
temptuously treated,  both  by  masters  and  servants,  as  in  Elagland. 

Blanche  had  been  about  a  month  with  Lady  Rockforest,  when, 
one  morning  after  breakfast,  as  she  was  reading  aloud,  according 
to  custom,  the  newspaper  to  the  mistress  of  the  house,  she  csine 
s  iddenly  upon  the  following  paragraph,  headed  :— 

'GALLANT  AND  MERITORIOUS   CONDUCT  OF   A  BRITISH 

NAVAL  OFFICER. 

(FaOX    CUB    OWN    OOBBBSPOXnSHT.} 

"  As  his  Majesty's  frigate,  the  Amphion,  was  coasting  on  ihe 
18th  of  October,  ult.,  along  the  western  shores  of  South  America, 
she  was  suddenly  overtaken  by  a  terrific  hurricane.  Such  was  the 
force  of  the  wind,  that  on  its  striking  the  ship  she  lay  over  with 
her  guns  under  water,  while  the  mizenmast  and  the  fore  and  main- 
topmast  went  over  the  side. 

"  The  fore  and  mainmasts  still  stood,  supporting  the  weight  of 
rigging  and  wreck,  which,  like  a  powerful  lever,  pressed  the  labour- 
ing vessel  down  on  her  side.  To  disengage  this  eneimous  top- 
hammer  was  an  object  more  to  be  desired  than  expected.    Yet  the 
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case  was  desperate,  and  a  desperate  effort  was  to  be  made,  or  it 
was  evident  that  before  a  quarter  of  an  bour  more  all  would  be 
over,  for  every  wave  seemed  to  make  a  deeper  and  more  fatal  im- 
pi'ession  upon  tbe  sbip,  wbicb  descended  rapidly  in  tbe  bollows  of 
tbe  sea,  and  rose  witb  a  dull  and  exhausted  motion  as  if  she  felt 
she  could  struggle  no  longer. 

'*  Suddenly  one  of  tbe  mates,  seizing  a  tomahawk,  made  signs  to 
tbe  captain  that  be  would  attempt  to  cut  away  tbe  wreck,  and  pro- 
ceeded in  the  most  gallant  manner  to  mount  tbe  weather  rigging. 
Five  or  six  seamen  immediately  rushed  after  tbe  daring  youth. 

'*  On  reaching  the  catbarpens  tbe  volunteers  found  they  bad  just 
foot-room.  They  then  proceeded  to  divide  their  work,  tbe  men 
taking  the  lanyards  of  the  topmast  rigging,  the  mate  tbe  slings  of 
the  mainyard.  The  lusty  blows  dealt  were  answered  by  corre- 
sponding crashes,  and  at  length  down  fell  tbe  tremendous  wreck 
over  tbe  larboard  gunwale.  Tbe  vessel  feeling  instant  relief, 
righted ;  but,  alas !  the  glorious  deed  had  been  executed  at  a 
trelnendous  sacrifice,  for  tbe  gallant  mate  was  carried  overboard 
with  tbe  wreck  he  bad  cut  away,,  and  was  instantly  engulpbed  in 
the  foaming  billows ;  the  brave  sailors,  however,  who  bad  aided 
him,  fortunately  escaped  tbe  fate  of  their  leader. 

'^  The  name  of  tbe  young  officer  who  thus  devoted  himself  to 
the  service  of  his  country,  and  who  was  tbe  means  of  saving  both 
the  frigate  and  her  numerous  crew,  was  Charles  Delamere,  son 
of  tbe  late  Lieutenant  Delamere,  R.N.,  who  was  killed  during  a 
desperate  action  with  a  French  corvette,  in  the  year  1808." 

Tbe  last  sentence  was  not  read  aloud,  for  no  sooner  bad  Blanche 
glanced  her  eyes  over  it,  than  she  fell  back  upon  her  chair  in  a 
state  of  insensibility. 

**  Good  Heavens,  Miss  Delamere,"  cried  Lady  Rockforest,  rising 
hastily,  *'  what  is  the  matter  ?" 

**  She  is  dying,  mamma,"  cried  Miss  Hallidon,  who,  being  in 
the  room,  bad  immediately  run  up  to  her  unconscious  governess, 
^for  her  bands  are  quite  cold,  and  see  how  pale  her  face  has 
turned." 

"  Ring  the  bell,  instantly,"  said  her  mother,  and  at  the  same 
time  that  her  daughter  pulled  down  one  bell-rope,  she  pulled  down 
the  other. 

As  may  be  imagined  the  servants  from  below  soon  rushed  up 
stairs  into  tbe  breakfast-room,  and  were  soon  so  engaged  witb  tbe 
scene  before  them  that  no  one  observed  that  a  carriage  bad  driven 
up  to  the  street  door,  excepting  the  porter,  who,  being  in  tbe  ball, 
was  unaware  of  what  had  occurred  in  tbe  interior  of  tbe  mansion. 
Tbe  consequence  was  that  Lord  Rockforest  and  bis  brother,  Arthur 
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Hallidon,  entered  the  room  without  being  observed,  when  the 
former,  perceiving  what  was  going  forward,  advanced  towards 
Blanche,  and  taking  her  in  his  arms,  proceeded  to  throw  water 
upon  her  face,  and  attempt  various  other  modes  of  lesuflcitation, 
to  which  it  was  evident  he  was  by  no  means  unaccustomed. 

"  Let  all  the  servants,  but  one  or  two  of  the  maids,  retire,"  he 
exclaimed  after  a  few  minutes,  '*  and  let  some  one  run  to  the 
doctor,  and  tell  him  to  come  over  without  delay." 

The  nobleman's  commands  were  immediately  obeyed,  and  the 
room  vacated  by  all  present,  excepting  his  mother,  sister,  and 
brother,  and  the  two  lady's-maids. 

"  What  is  the  cause  of  Miss  Delamere's  illness  ?"  inquired  Lord 
Rockforest  of  his  mother,  while  the  others  continued  their  atten- 
tions to  the  still  insensible  girl.  *'  I  am  sure  you  could  not  have 
occasioned  it,  for  you  could  never  have  illtreated  any  one,  much 
less  a  governess." 

'*  You  are  right,  Marmaduke,"  returned  his  mother ;  **  for  my 
part  I  cannot  imagine  the  reason  of  this  sudden  faintness,  for 
Miss  Delamere  was  reading  the  newspaper  aloud,  and  wss 
apparently  in  perfect  health  when  she  was  taken  ill." 

"  Show  me  the  paragpraph  she  was  perusing  at  the  moment," 
said  her  son.  "  Ah !"  he  continued  on  looking  at  its  contents,  *'  I 
can  easily  understand  it  all,  for  the  paper  contains  an  account  of 
her  brother  being  drowned  off  the  coast  of  South  America." 

"  Poor  girl,"  exclaimed  Lady  Rockforest,  "  that  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  excuse  what  has  happened,  for  excepting  on  such  occasioDS 
as  the  present,  I  do  not  consider  that  a  governess  has  any  right  to 
faint." 

At  this  moment  Blanche  began  to  revive,  and  on  the  arrivtl 
of  the  doctor  was  entirely  restored  to  consciousness,  when  the 
first  object  she  beheld  on  opening  her  eyes  was  Lord  Rockforest, 
standing  over  her  and  regarding  her  features  with  an  expression  of 
such  sensual  tenderness,  that  she  involuntarily  shuddered. 

The  doctor  having  directed  his  |)atient  to  be  conveyed  to  her 
room,  she  was  accompanied  thither  by  the  ladies  of  the  house  and 
their  maids,  Betsy  Hicks  all  the  time  muttering  to  her  fellow- 
servant,  "  Well,  if  ever  I  seed  a  governess  give  herself  such  aiis, 
bless  my  stars,  and  kXLch  a  fuss  to  be  made  about  her  too.  Now 
I'm  sure  I  might  have  fainted  twenty  times  over  without  my  lord 
ever  giving  himself  the  trouble  even  to  send  for  the  doctor.  She 
shall  pay  nie  dearly  for  all  this,  that  she  shall." 

**  And  me,  too,"  said  Mrs.  Harris,  in  a  very  indignant  tone ; 
"  why,  had  she  been  a  countess  she  couldn't  have  made  more  of 
herself,  and  I  ought  to  know  something  about  the  matter,  seeing  as 
I've  lived  with  three  titled  ladies  before  I  came  here." 
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**  I  say,  Arthur,''  said  Lord  Rockforest,  **  as  soon  as  he  was 
left  alone  with  his  brother,  '*  what  do  you  think  of  the  new 
governess  ?'' 

"  That  she  is  a  great  deal  too  pretty  to  be  here,  Marmaduke," 
returned  Arthur,  "  for  I  noticed  the  look  you  cast  upon  her  as  the 
colour  was  returning  to  her  cheeks/' 

''  Come,  Arthur,  no  preaching ;  remember  you  are  a  soldier, 
and  not  a  Methodist  parson." 

'*  It  is  neither  my  wish  nor  my  intention  to  preach,  my  dear 
Marmaduke ;  only,  if  I  have  been  rightly  informed,  it  was  through 
youf  recommendation  that  the  lovely  girl  was  received  into  this 
house." 

"  Well !  and  what  harm  was  there  in  my  advising  my  mother 
to  engage  a  person  who  is  in  every  way  suited  to  fill  the  situation 
she  occupies  ?" 

'*  None  whatever,  if  you  were  prompted  by  no  ulterior  design ; 
but  I  was  forcibly  struck  just  now,  firstly,  by  the  manner  in  which 
you  took  her  in  your  arms  ;  secondly,  by  the  exulting  expression 
of  your  face  when  you  heard  that  her  brother,  who  it  appears  was 
her  only  protector,  had  been  drowned ;  and  thirdly,  by  what  I  have 
already  mentioned,  the  look  you  cast  upon  her  as  she  was  reviving." 

*'  By  Jove,"  said  Lord  Rockforest,  ironically,  **  I  was  not  wrong 
when  I  hinted  something  about  your  being  cut  out  for  a  Methodist 
parson,  for  you  are  already  beginning  with  your  firstly,  secondly, 
and  thirdly." 

'*  A  man  may  be  honourable  without  being  a  Methodist,  Marma- 
duke," returned  his  brother.  '*  Remember  that  Miss  Delamere  is 
under  the  protection  of  our  mother's  roof,  and  that  she  is  the 
companion  of  our  sister." 

*'  You  are  wasting  your  time,  Mr.  Morality,  for  in  all  probability 
I  shall  have  forgotten  even  the  existence  of  the  girl  before  I  leave 
the  house." 

**  Be  it  so,"  returned  his  brother,  with  a  mournful  shake  of  the 
head,  as  if  he  doubted  the  truth  of  Lord  Rockforest's  assertion. 
He  knew,  indeed,  the  disposition  of  that  nobleman  too  well  to 
place  any  reliance  upon  what  he  had  just  said.  Colonel  HaUidon, 
however,  determined  from  that  moment  to  do  aU  in  his  power  to 
protect  the  young  girl  from  falling  a  victim  to  the  machinations 
which,  he  felt  certain,  had  been  prepared  against  her.  The  great 
beauty  and  evident  innocence  of  Blanche  Delamere,  brief  as  had 
been  the  meeting  between  them,  had  deeply  touched  him ;  indeed 
there  was  a  particle  of  very  pardonable  egotism  in  the  feeling  that 
prompted  him  to  offer  advice  to  his  brother. 

The  mother,  entering  the  room  at  this  moment,  brought  tidings 
of  Blanche  being  in  a  very  dangerous  state,  caused  by  the  revulsion 
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ber  feeHngi  had  undergone,  and  that  in  all  probability  it  would  be 
very  long  before  vbe  would  be  restored  to  health. 

Lord  Rockforeat  feh  that  some  latent  power  was  intervening 
between  him  and  his  intended  Tictim,  ibr  her  illness  occasioned  a 
seebnd  delay  to  his  schemes.  All  the  obstacles,  however,  which  he 
had  hitherto  met  with,  merely  served  to  increase  his  pent  up  desires, 
and  he  inwardly  vowed  that  no  stone  should  be  left  unturned  that 
might  tend  to  assist  his  projects. 

Several  weeks  elapsed  before  Blanche  was  sufficiently  recovered 
to  renew  her  duties,  and  even  then  she  had  by  no  means  regained 
her  former  strength.  During  the  most  dangerous  period  of  her  ill- 
ness she  had  been  visited  by  her  old  friend,  Mr.  Hardy,  who  had 
made  the  journey  to  London  immediately  on  hearing  of  Cbailea 
Delamere's  death,  anticipating  the  effect  that  melancholy  event 
would  produce  upon  the  now  desolate  orphan.  The  terms  in  which 
the  worthy  ecclesiastic  spoke  of  the  young  girl,  served  to  raise  her 
exceedingly  in  the  esteem  of  Lady  Rockforest,  who  was  already 
well  disposed  towards  her,  and  even  Mrs.  Harris  and  Miss  Betsy 
Hicks  began  to  think  that,  after  all,  the  governess  might  have 
been  bom  and  bred  a  real  lady.  As  for  Mr.  Sims,  the  butler,  he 
begged  his  fellow  servants  to  remember  that  he  had  entertained 
that  opinion  from  the  very  first,  and  as  a  grand  climax,  Mrs.  Ghrim- 
mer  actually  carried  up  to  Blanche's  bedroom,  three  several  times, 
some  soup  of  her  own  making. 

There  was  one  member  of  the  family,  however,  who  seemed 
more  anxious  about  Blanche,  than  all  the  other  inmates  of  the 
house,  although  he  had  never  known  her  previous  to  the  day  on 
which  he  had  seen  her  during  her  fainting  fit.  As  long  as  Blanche 
was  confined  to  her  bed,  the  inquiries  of  Colonel  Hallidon  at  the 
door  of  her  room  were  incessant,  and  as  soon  as  she  was  able  to 
descend  to  the  drawing-room,  he  was  constantly  at  her  side,  either 
assisting  her  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  a  portfolio  or  reading 
aloud.  To  he  brief,  he  became  desperately  enamoured,  while 
Blanche  felt  towards  him  as  she  had  never  before  felt  towards 
mortal  being.  The  progress  of  their  love  was  unnoticed,  as  his 
mother  imagined  her  son's  attentions  to  be  prompted  by  his 
naturally  kind  heart,  while  his  sister  had  become  so  attached  to 
her  governess,  that  she  considered  it  by  no  means  extraordinary, 
but  quite  the  contrary  that  her  brother  should  be  partial  to  Blanche. 
The  Colonel's  regiment  had  been  quartered  at  Hounslow,  the  day 
previous  to  that  on  which  Miss  Delamere  had  been  taken  ill,  and 
its  proximity  to  London  enabled  the  young  officer  to  make  fre- 
quent visits  to  St.  James's  Square. 

Lord  Rockforest  also  watched  the  progress  of  Blanche's  recovery 
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with  the  same  anzioaB  eyes,  but  witli  very  different  uotiveB,  to 
those  which  actuated  his  younger  brother,  whose  continual  presence 
in  his  mother's  house  was  most  displeasing  to  the  Viscount.  As 
Blanche's  convalescence  approached,  he  determined  to  strike  the 
decisive  blow  and  carry  out  the  intentions  which  had  induced  him 
to  place  her  in  her  present  situation.  Nothing,  however,  in  his 
outward  behaviour  towards  Miss  Delamere  could  have  induced  the 
young  girl  to  entertain  the  slightest  suspicion  that  the  nobleman 
was  plotting  her  ruin. 

{To  be  cotUinuetL) 


THE    DANDY'S    DREAM: 

▲   LEGEND   OV   LOITBON. 


BY  ALFRED  W.  COLE. 


Mr,  Chesterfield  Suppleton  lounged  in  his  chair 

At  his  club,  with  a  weary  asid  dandified  air, 

And  he  yawned,  and  he  stretched,  and  gave  many  a  twirl. 

To  his  silky  moustaehe  and  his  favourite  curl ; 

And  he  played  with  his  watch  chain,  whence  gracefully  dangled 

A  dozen  small  "  charms  "  of  the  latest  new  fangled 

Livention  and  fashion— *<ouis,  keys,  curiosities, 

Horse  shoes  and  monkeys,  imd  little  monstrosities. 

And  he  listlessly  sipped  at  his  Chateau  Margauz, 

Unheeding  its  flavour,  or  ruby-like  glow ; 

And  he  looked  at  the  floor  and  he  looked  at  the  ceiling. 

Without  the  least  symptom  of  thought  or  of  feeling, 

Except  of  that  blasS  and  vapid  inanity 

Which  often  afflicts  poor  young  Pall  Mall  humanity. 

And  he  said  to  himself  with  a  ladylike  sigh, 

'*  Was  there  ever  a  wretcheder  fellow  than  I  ? 

What  on  earth  can  I  do  P^where  on  earth  can  I  go  ? 

No  opera  open — the  theatres  all  *  low  '-— 

Can  a  desert  be  half  so  confoundedly  slow  ? 

Not  a  single  invite 

For  this  horrible  night. 
And  the  season  (deuce  take  it  all)  just  at  its  height." 

And  the  thought  of  this  terrible  climax  of  ills 
Mr.  Suppleton's  bosom  with  horror  so  fills. 
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That  hia  eyes  on  the  beeswaxed  mahogany  glare. 
And  he  looks  like  a  statue  of  gloomy  despair. 

But  of  coarse  it's  no  use 
To  remain  in  the  "  blues," 
So  he  takes  up  the  Globe,  and  dips  into  the  news. 
But  reading's  a  work  he 
So  apt  is  to  shirk,  he 
Knows  nothing  at  all  about  Russia  and  Turkey, 
Or  cab  fares,  or  "  pikes," 
Or  the  question  of  "  strikes," 
And  80  he  finds  nothing  at  all  that  he  likes. 
But  thrusts  it  away, 
And — as  men  always  say- 
Says  *'  There's  nothing  at  all  in  the  paper  to-day.'' 

And  now  the  Chateau  Margaux  is  done. 
The  coffee-room's  empty,  and  one  by  one 
The  waiters  away  out  of  sight  have  slunk, 
To  finish  the  wine  that  is  left  undrunk. 

Back  in  his  chair. 

Still  lounging  there, 
Mr.  Suppleton  sits  with  his  "  used-up  "  air. 

But  he  yawns  no  more 

As  he  yawned  before. 
Nor  stares  at  the  ceiling,  nor  stares  at  the  floor  ; 
But  he  crosses  his  arms,  and  rests  his  chin 
On  his  chest,  just  over  hii^  brilliant  pin, 
And  his  eyelids  blink,  and  his  eyelids  dose. 
And  a  sound  proceeding  from  out  his  nose. 
Like  a  grampus  troubled  with  asthma,  shows 
Mr.  Chesterfield  Suppleton's  taking  a  doze. 


Music's  sound 

Floats  around. 
Tapers  flashing  brightly, 

Pretty  girls 

In  many  twirls. 
Spin  about  him  lightly. 

Merrily 

Off  they  fly, 
Scarce  around  them  glancing- 

Such  a  pace, 

Modern  grace, 
Allows  to  ladies  dancing. 
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Round  each  waist, 

Lightly  placed, 
Rests  a  cavalier's  arm. 

Supported  so, 

Away  they  go. 
Not  a  damsel  fears  harm. 

On  ev'ry  side 

They  seem  to  glide, 
Right  and  left  they're  straying. 

Who'd  withstand 

Weippert's  band. 
Merry  polkas  playing  ? 

The  scene  is  a  ball-room  in  CFrosvenor  Square, 

And  all  the  6liU  of  the  beau  monde  are  there-— 

All  polking  and  waltzing  (though  many  do  these  ill), 

Gbdlopading,  quadrilling,  and  *'  popping  the  weasel," 

And  swallowing  ices,  and  flirting  and  smiling, 

And  hasty  old  Time,  as  he  speeds  on,  beguiling. 

And  let  cynical  gentlemen  sneer  if  they  please, 

(Though  we  don't  write  our  legends  for  people  like  these). 

'Tis  a  beautiful  sight. 

That  flood  of  rich  light. 
And  beauty  and  grace  in  a  ball-room  at  night. 

The  jewels,  the  dresses. 

The  bright  flowing  tresses. 
The  lips,  and  the  eyes,  and  the  small  hand  that  presses 
So  gently  our  own,  as  we  whirl  to  the  measure. 
And  the  heart  dances  fast  as  the  feet  do  with  pleasure. 

Alas  !  alas !  that  there  should  be,^ 
In  such  a  scene  of  revelry, 
A  sorrowing  heart,  an  evil  thought, 
A  wish  that  was  not  virtue- wrought— 
A  taint  of  passions  tkat  impart 
A  demon  tinge  to  human  heart ; 
Alas,  that  forms  so  fair  should  hide 
Hatred  and  envy,  falsehood,  pride, 
The  serpent  lurking  in  the  breast, 
So  meet  a  place  for  Virtue's  nest.* 

Yet  I  fear  it's  quite  true  that  a  ball-room  contains 
More  vices  than  virtues,  more  beauty  than  brains ; 

*  Oik  la  yertu  va-t-elle  se  nicher  f 
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It's  a  very  sad  fact,  it's  revolting,  it's  cruel, 
To  think  that  those  dear  little  ereatares  could  i2o  ill ; 
Or  even  indeed  that  thair  hearts  could  conceive  it — 
To  look  in  their  faces  no  man  could  helieve  it. 
But  Beauty  and  Virtue,  though  often  of  course 
Closely  wedded,  are  apt  to  ohtain  a  divorce  ; 
Virtue  clings  to  the  lips  still,  and  manfully  tries 
To  hold  on  as  long  as  he  can  to  the  eyes  ; 
But  the  latter  are  apt  to  he  traitors,  revealing 
The  secrets  that  lips  are  for  ever  concealing. 

See  that  sweet  Lady  Eleanor,  heauty  and  grace 
In  her  air,  in  her  carriage,  her  figure,  her  face, — 
A  voice  like  a  bell  of  pure  silver  in  tone, 
An  eye  and  a  brow  a  Madonna  might  own— 
And  can  s Ae ,  too-— can  even  that  exquisite  creaiuM 
Be  a  trifle  leas  perfect  in  heart  than  in  feature? 
We'll  see.     There's  her  partner,  the  Earl  of  Eoulette. 
To  drink  and  to  riot,  to  gamble  and  bet, 
To  follow  sad  vices  we  only  need  hint. 
As  their  names  would  look  highly  improper  in  print- 
In  fact  to  do  aU  that  we  ought  to  leave  undone. 
The  Earl  of  Roulette  has  no  equal  in  London. 
Lady  Eleanor  knows  it,  she  thinks  him  a  wretch 
Whose  neck,  in  strict  justice,  a  halter  should  s  retch. 
The  name  of  the  man  is  the  bane  of  her  life, 
She  so  hates  him,  and  means  to  be  shortly  his  wife ! 
Poor  girl !  can't  she  help  it  ?  a  mcyriage  forck  ? 
Not  at  all,  he's  enormously  rich,  need  I  more  say  ? 
Mansions,  carriages,  jewels,  unlimited  pleasure. 
Eighty  thousand  a-year,  who  would  miss  such  a  treasure  ? 
Not  the  sweet  Lady  Nell,  for  mere  love  of  another 
Who  once  had  her  hearts— yond»  poor  younger  brother. 

See  that  pretty  young  wife,  too— a  bride  of  last  season— 
Her  heart  even  now  is  imagining  treason 
'Gainst  yonder  old  grey  head,  who  calls  her  his  spouse. 
And  believes  in  her  faith  as  he  did  in  her  vows. 

See  her  '*  innocent"  glance. 

As  she  stops  in  the  dance, 
And  leana  on  the  arm  of  her  whiskered  parH. 

How  confiding — ^how  tender-— 

St.  Cupid  defend  her ! 
Or  her  faith  and  her  vows,  alas !  where  will  they  be  ? 
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See  those  scheming  mamas  bent  on  making  np  matches, 

(Real  Lucifer  ones)  looking  out  for  good  '*  catches" 

For  Janes  and  Jemimas — fair  damsels  who're  told 

To  judge  a  man's  worth  not  from  merit  but  gold. 

See  that  booby  young  lordling,  who's  maimged  to  get 

In  two  or  three  years-  so  intensely  in  debt 

To  tailors  and  horsedealers,  jockeys  and  Jews,  ! 

That  the  latter  have  even  been  known  to  refuse  j 

His  lordship's  acceptance,  though  backed  by  the  "  Bluae  !"  j 

See — ^ere  Mr.  Suppleton  gave  a  loud  snore 

And  turned  in  his  sleep,  crying  '*  Hold  there  !  no  more, , 

This  horrible  ball-room's  becoming  a  bore." 


Make  your  game,  gents,  make  your  game- 
Black  or  red,  it's  all  the  same — 
Fifty  you,  sir — twenty  you— 
Blesh  my  soul,  what  shall  I  do 
If  I  lose  that  pile  of  monies  ? 
Make  your  game,  gents,  all  the  run  is 
Clear  against  the  bank  to-night— 
'Pon  my  shoul  I'm  in  a  fright — 
Make  your  game,  gents — ^game  is  made— 
Now  then,  here  goes — who's  afraid  ? 
Red's  the  winner—**  Devil  take  it. 
Hang  the  bank !  vnll  no  one  break  it  ?'' 
Out  the  little  hand-rake  creeps. 
Raking  gold  up  into  heaps  ; 
Slyly  grins  the  Hebrew  croupier 
At  the  disconcerted  troupe  there. 
Staking  money  for  their  pastime, 
(Always  vowing  for  **  the  last  time,") 
While  their  almost  every  stake 
Feeds  his  ever  ready  rake. 

There's  young  Snooks  of  the  Guards, 

Whose  passion  for  cards 
Young  Snooks's  professional  progress  retards. 

As  he  pitches  away 

Each  evening  at  play. 
The  amount  of  fuU  three  or  four  yeaxs  of  his  pay ; 

And  it's  whispered,  indeed. 

That  he's  coming  to  need, 
As  the  •*  Governor"  somehow  refuses  to  **  bleed." 
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But  Snooks  is  a  "  brick," 
And  swears  that  he'll  stick 

To  the  cards  and  the  dice-box,  through  thin  and  through  thick. 
So  the  lighter  his  purse 
His  passion  the  worse 

To  empty  it  quickly  and  cling  to  his  curse- 
Till  to  judge  from  his  look. 
Of  credit  forsook, 

Mr.  Snooks  from  a  "  pigeon"  will  soon  be  a  "  rook." 

Beside  him  stands  Mr.  Aminadab  Moses, 
Resplendent  in  jewels  and  trinkets,  who  shows  his 
Bank-notes  and  bright  metal  all  ready  for  play — 
Spread  out  on  the  table,  in  tempting  array — 
Ajid  he  plays  and  he  loses  with  perfect  nonchalance. 
As  one  who  cares  nothing  at  all  for  the  balance 

Of  luck  either  way, 

And  people  do  say 
He  only  pretends  to  receive  and  to  pay — 
Being  merely  a  "  bonnet" — a  cunning  old  boy  stuck 
To  act  in  the  rdle  of  a  human  decoy  duck. 

"  Blesh  my  heart,  Mr.  Snooks, 

How  savage  you  looks  ! 
Cleaned  out  I'm  afraid — ^shall  I  lend  you  a  twenty  ? 
A  fifty  ?  a  hundred  ?  my  dear,  I've  got  plenty. 

Just  take  a  cool  fifty, 

'Twill  be  such  a  lift  t'  ye. 
You'll  find  the  luck  change  if  you  play  with  that  money, 
My  gold  always  does  win — ^it  does — aint  it  funny  ?" 

The  fifty  is  taken  and  follows  the  rest, 

And  Snooks  of  the  Guards  on  departing  is  prest 

Just  to  scribble  his  name  to  a  small  I O  U 

For  a  hundred — ^well,  well  then,  for  eighty  will  do. 

But  business  is  business,  and  by  it  is  meant. 

In  Aminadab's  notions  a  hundred  per  cent. 

There's  a  queer  looking  Guy, 

With  a  sharp  blood-shot  eye, 
And  a  coat  and  a  hat  rather  wanting  in  lustre. 

What  a  fuss  the  chap  makes 

With  his  trumpery  stakes ! 
A  guinea  seems  all  the  poor  devil  can  muster. 
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Let* 8  peep  in  his  pocket  a  moment — diet's  pick  i^— 
What's  this  ?     It's  a  neat  little  green-coloured  ticket 
Proclaiming  the  fact  of  a  little  advance 
From  a  loan-lending  "  relative*' — just  a  last  chance 
Which  he's  raised  on  his  bed,  for  his  clothes  are  all  gone, 
With  his  wife's  and  his  children's,  as  well  as  his  own. 

What's  this  ?    A  small  pistol  crammed  full  to  the  muzzle. 
It's  use  to  a  peaceable  mortal  might  puzzle 
The  wise ;  but  the  seedy  man  thinks  it  may  settle 
Accoimts  he  can't  pay  in  a  costlier  metal. 

**  A  guinea !  poor  devil !"  the  croupier  thinks, 
As  he  watches  the  stakes  and  complacently  chinks 
All  his  own  shining  coins — "  What  a  close-fisted  fellow. 
To  risk  nothing  more  than  that  one  bit  of  yellow." 

The  queer  looking  Quy  puts  his  coin  on  the  black. 
And  for  two  or  tiiree  seconds  he  site  oq  the  rack. 
Till  the  croupier's  lazy  voice  begins, 
**  Black-^red — black — ^red— black— -red — rtd  wintJ** 

Then  the  queer-looking  Guy 

(Hves  a  sharp  little  cry, 
As  if  something  had  stung  him,  and  those  who  stand  by 

Think  the  feUow  is  mad. 

Or  it's  "  really  too  bad 
To  make  such  a  fuss  for  a  guinea,  begad." 

But  the  queer-looking  Guy  from  the  table  has  sped, 
And  five  minutes  after  his  spirit  has  fled«- 

Two  bullets  of  lead 

Have  gone  through  his  head—  . 
The  gambler  has  pla/d  his  last  coup,  and  he^s  dead. 

And  his  wife  and  his  children,  half  stazved  before, 

Can  fight  with  wolfish  want  no  more. 

Sans  bed,  sam  clothes,  sana  food,  sans  **  tin," 

The  Union  kindly  takes  them  in. 

And,  here  Mr.  Suppleton  gives  a  twist 
On  his  chair  as  he  hastily  clenches  his  fist 
And  mutters  (still  under  his  sleepy  spell), 
*^  For  mercy's  sake  take  us  away  from  this  hell," 
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Sciatching  and  figliUngt 
And  screaming  and  iaaring, 

•tTinlrmg  andbitisgy 

And  raying  and  swearing. 
Shouting  out  «•  Murder"  and  roaring  *'  Police." 
Where  the  deuce  haye  we  got  to  ?    What  wretches  are  these  ? 
What  a  villanous  hole  !    What  a  sight !    What  a  smell ! 
What  horrors  it  would'nt  be  decent  to  tell,  ' 

In  this  dark  little  court 

Which  an  evil  report 
Assigns  as  the  place  where  '*  low  Irishmen  "  dwell. 
From  the  cellars  below  even  up  to  the  tiles, 
Swarming  with*filth  is  this  den  of  St/Giles. 

There's  a  husband  whose  notions  of  marriage  consist 
In  crow-bars  and  pokers,  to  aid  a  strong  fist 

In  thumping  a  wife 

To  an  inch  of  her  life, 
With  occasional  change  to  a  razor  or  knife. 

There's  a  wife  and  a  mother. 

Who,  somehow  or  other. 
Has  one  little  taste  that  she  never  can  smother ; 

She  cares  not  a  pin 

Who  may  think  it  a  sin, 
But  she  certainly  owns  to  a  weakness  for  gin. 

There's  her  baby  there,  filthy  and  stretched  on  the  floor. 
And  screaming  for  food — ^it's  the  last  one  of  four ; 
For  all  of  the  others  (though  very  long  dying- 
Starvation's  slow  work)  are  now  peacefully  lying 
In  yon  burial-ground,  where  they  pack  up  the  dead 
More  close  than  the  living  are  packed  in  a  bed 
In  these  "  furnished  apartments  at  twopence  a  head." 

And  is  there,  in  short. 

Not  a  spot  in  this  Court 
But  Vice,  Poverty,  Filth  (what  a  pleasant  triumvirate !) 
In  all  their  most  hideous  aspects  encumber  it  ? 
Is  Poverty  always  a  rogue  and  a  sot. 
And  Virtue  in  tatters  a  thing  that  is  not? 
A  fiction,  a  fable,  a  dream  of  the  fancy. 
Which  no  one  e'er  saw  and.  which  no  one  e'er  con  see  ? 

Stitching,  sewing,  all  day  through, 
Stitching  half  the  night-time,  too, 
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Creep  within  this  crai^y  portal. 
And  look  upon  a  half-starred  mortal ; 
See  her  long  and  bony  fingers 
Guide  the  point  that  never  lingers 
Till  the  long,  hard  task  is  done, 
Till  the  wretched  pay  is  won. 

There's  a  bed  of  loose  straw  stowed  away  in  a  comer, 
And  wheneyer  the  starred-looking  mortal  has  worn  her 
Weak  eyes  to  such  dimness  that,  even  in  spite 
Of  the  guttering  candle's  magnificent  light, 
She  can't  see  her  thimble,  her  needle  or  thread, 
She  fiings  herself  down  there,  and  feeling  half  dead, 
Is  thankful  such  bedding  her  **  income"  aflfords,. 
And  she  isn't  obliged  to  lie  quite  on  the  boards. 

She's  uncommonly  plain, 

Yet  on  looking  again 
Prhaps  she  may  have  been  pretty ;  we  have  seen  worse  features. 

Work,  hunger  and  care, 

With  a  lack  of  fresh  air, 
Play  the  deuce  at  eighteen  with  these  delicate  creatures. 

Her  eyes  are  not  bad,  bat  so  sunk  'neatb  her  brow ; 

Her  hair  long  and  wavy,  but  kutreless  now ; 

Her  mouth— yes,  that's  good,  scarce  a  duchess  could  match 

But  her  nose,  why  the  bone  is  aa  sharp  as  a  hatchet. 

Her  figure's  all  angles  and  flat— to  be  sure 

Starration  is  apt  to  impair  the  contour. 

And  that's  not  so  uncommon,  that  pale,  hollow  cheek 

In  a  damsel  who  lives  on  three  shillings  a- week. 

And  earns  the  three  shillings,  at  least  when  they  let  her. 

By  making  up  shirts  for  a  slopseller's  "  sweater."  * 

And  is  there  no  end  and  no  hope  ? 
And  is  it  this  wretched  one's  doom 

For  ever  with  famine  to  cope- 
No  rest  but  the  rest  of  the  tomb  ? 

Oh  Qod !  in  this  glorious  city. 

The  pride  of  this  wealth-glutted  nation, 

Will  not  riches,  nor  power,  nor  pity 
Save  even  one  child  from  starvation  ? 

R  2 
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• 

If  not,  let  the  proud  city  quail 

And  bethink  her  of  Babylon's  fall— 

Lest  the  moral  she  read  in  the  tale 
Be  thy  writing  e*en  now  on  the  wall. 

Mr.  Suppleton  here  again  turns  round 

And  utters  a  guttural,  nasal,  sound — 

And  his  dream,  for  a  moment  at  least,  is  benish'd- 

The  Court  of  St.  Giles  into  air  has  vanished. 


Let  toper's  praise  wine— 

And  no  sentence  of  mine 
Shall  refuse  its  due  meed  to  the  glorious  vine — 

I  confess  that  I  long 

To  illustrate  in  song 
The  delights  of  a  beautiful  cup  of  Souchong. 

It's  ten  thousand  pities 

No  soul-stirring  ditties 
Are  made  on  the  drink  that  for  "  stirring"  so  fit  !» — 

While  Anacreon,  Horace, 

Tom  Moore,  Captain  Morris, 
'  Bums,  Byron — all  dig  in  the  same  well-known  quarries. 

All  lauding  the  juice 

Whose  indiscreet  use, 
Though  pleasant,  sends  many  poor  souls  to  the  deuoe  : 

While  tea— the  mild  leaf. 

Gives  the  senses  relief 
And  never  yet  brought  any  mortal  to  grief. 

But  I'll  leave  it  alone — lest  my  too  partial  praise 
Bring  disgrace  on  my  head,  and  my  unlucky  lays. 
In  the  hands  of  tea-totallers  chancing  to  fall, 
Be  sung  at  a  meeting  in  Exeter  Hall ! ! 

No  matter — ^just  glance  at  this  family  tea-table 
Laden  with  ev'rything  pleasant  that's  eatable- 
Toast,  muffins  and  cakes,  preserves,  biscuits  and  jellies. 
How  pleasant  the  sight  is !  How  fragrant  the  smell  is ! 

And  see  the  bright  faces,  too,  thronging  the  room — 
Health,  pleasure,  contentment  in  all  their  full  bloom — 
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And  nark  to  the  noise 

Of  the  merry  young  boys, 
And  the  silvery  laugh  of  the  girls'  gentler  joys — 
And  see  the  fond  mother  in  matronly  pride 
Alternately  gazing,  all  smiles,  on  each  side— > 
And  papa,  too,  who  wont  look  the  pleasure  he  feels, 
For  digpity  must  be  maintained,  and  "  loud  peals 
Of  laughter  arelhighly  improper  at  meals  I" 

Dive  into  each  heart  there 

And  find  we  a  part  there 
Which  Virtue  herself  would  reject  for  her  dwelling — 

Probe  deep  as  you  will 

To  the  core — you  shall  still 
Find  traces  of  Love — Love,  triumphantly  telling. 

So  all  is  not  black — all  not  tainted  with  evil. 
In  spite  of  our  proneness  to  only  believe  ill 
Of  poor  human  nature,  we  find  hearts  and  homes 
Where  Virtue  still  dwells  and  where  Vice  rarely  comes — 
Hearts  warm  with  afiection,  with  goodness  and  purity ; 
And  homes  where  such  hearts  may  repose  in  security- 
Even  here,  in  this  city,  we  wrote  half  a  page  on 
To  vent  our  indignantly  virtuous  rage  on ! 

"  Good  gracious  !  who's  preaching  ?  Where  am  I  ?  Holloa  ! 
I  thought  I  was— ^somewhere — I  really  don't  know — 
I  fear  I've  been  sleeping — I'll  smoke  a  cheroot — 
Stay  a  minute— *that  foot's  gone  asleep  in  my  boot." 

And  80  Mr.  Chesterfield  Suppleton  rose 

At  eleven  o'clock  from  his  two  hours'  doze  : 

The  dream  had  all  vanished— the  charm  was  all  broke — 

Like  the  dreamer  it  soon  was  envelop'd  in  smoke. 


MORAL. 

The  reader  who's  come  to  the  end  of  "  our  dream" 

A  "  moral"  will  surely  superfluous  deem. 

It's  as  plain  as  the  sun— might  be  seen  by  a  mole — 

It  is  of  our  tale,  not  a  part  but  the  whole : 

That  for  pleasure  abroad  it's  in  vain  that  we  roam 

For  the  truest  of  pleasure  stays  always  at  home — 

That  riches  but  tempt*— want  and  poverty  hurt  you — 

And  there'a  nothing  like  Quiet,  Contentment,  and  Virtue. 
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The  Count  Strongonoff  was  a  great  man,  a  very  great  man  !  His 
Countess  was  scarcely  less  remarkable  among  women.  They 
flourished  in  the  era  of  the  great  Empress  Catherine. 

The  Count  possessed  some  thousands  of  acres  and  fifteen 
hundred  serfs  :  the  Countess  claimed  as  her  own,  her  charms,  and 
one  sweet  little  dwarf.  There  were  not  in  the  wide-spread 
dominions  of  the  Empress  of  all  £he  Russias  a  happier  couple  than 
the  Count  and  Countess  Strongonoff.  They  seldom  quarrelled, 
while  each  respected  the  peculiar  privileges  of  the  other,  but  these 
infringed,  the  Count  and  Countess  acted  much  like  ordinary 
people.  The  right  which  the  Count  regarded  afs  most  exdnaiTeiy 
his  own,  was  wielding  the  knout  for  the  benefit  of  his  serft,— the 
Countess  only  claimed  to  caress  her  dear  little  dwarf  when  and  how 
she  pleased. 

The  Count  was  a  tall  man,  of  aspect  fierce  and  warlike.     His 
residence  was  somewhere  between  St.  Petersburg  and  the  great  wall 
of  China,  but  being  unskilled  in  the  geography  of  those  parts,  we 
might  happen  to  be  a  thousand  or  two  leagues  out  of  our  reckoning 
in  attempting  to  be  more  precise.     Count  Strongonoff  had  nothing 
in  common    with  that  nobility-  which  has  sprung  up  in  Russia  in 
these  latter  days — mere  Frenchified  savages ;  in  him  all  the  old 
national  characteristics  existed  ;  and  he  would  well  have  suited  the 
times  of  that  Peter  who  reformed  everybody  save  himself.     He 
knew  nothing  of  fashionable  novels  or  opera  dancers,  and  scarcely 
more  of  politics,  having  never  been  summoned  to  a  Russian  House 
of  Lords.     The  objects  of  vertu  that  graced  his  dfawing-room  were 
rusty     swords   and    ancient   boar-spears ;    his  manners    dififered 
essentially  firom  those  of  a  fast  man  of  modem  days ;  he  never 
was  known  to  Wear  pink  gloves  or  to  steal  a  door^knod^er.    We 
venture  to  sum  up  his  character  by  calling  him  a  Russian  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley.     What  if  he  didbe-knout  his  serfs  now  and  then  t  the 
laws  allowed  it.     He  was,  in  truth,  the  Slavonian  beau  ideal  of  a 
peer.    'Tis  a  and  thing  that  versatility  in  the  lot  of  hamanity,  even 
in  Russia,  where  radicsl  reform  finds  no  favour  in  high  places. 
After  a  time,  thttt  perfect  concord  which  had  so  long  subsisted  be- 
tween the  Count  and  Cofintess  Strongonoff  became  less  harmo- 
nious.    The  Count  was  not  a  gentleman  whose  temper  eeuld  be 
safely  ruffled  ;  he  had  very  strange  yet  speedy  taiodes  of  settling 
such  little  matters,  as  in  other  countries  pMduoe  mndh  Utigation; 
they  were  Russian  in  design  and  execution,  and  seldom  f^ed  in 
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effett.  The  {todr  Coantesa  was  sadly  perplexed ;  there  was  a  too 
evident  alteration  in  the  conduct  of  her  lord,  hut  •  she  was  wholly 
iifnocent  of  offracei  nor  had  she  relaxed  in  her  endeavours  to 
please* 

'  There  was  ho  getting  at  the  cause  of  the  "  unpleasantness/'  for 
the  Count  was  hurthened  with  a  fit  of  the  sulks,  which  promised  to 
be  as  impeiketrable  as  a  London  fog,  and  as  lasting  as  a  Chancery 
suit.  However  well  this  might  have  accorded  with  Siberian 
tastes,  our  Countess  wlis  made  of  other  stuff;  she  felt  rather  piqued 
at  the  Count's  unaccountable  conduct.  She  was  usually  meek  as  a 
Sister  of  Charity ;  now  she  resolved  to  play  the  heroine,  at  least 
during  the  Count^s  absence ;  but  somehow  or  other  her  resolution 
was  sure  to  dwindle  into  **  thin  air"  the  moment  he  made  his  ap<* 
pearance.  In  truth  this  was  sage,  for  though  the  politest  specimen 
of  the  old  Russ  extant,  one  would  as  soon  have  ventured  to  play 
with  a  wildboar  as  with  the  Count  Strongouoff  in  a  rage.  But  no 
mortal  could  have  borne  such  conduct  much  longer,  let  alone  a 
Countess.  She  was  resolved  to  speak,  and  she  did  speak,  but  not 
until  her  tongu**  had  refused  its  office  on  twenty-three  different  oc- 
casions. 'One  day  she  observed  the  Count's  moustache  curl  as 
though  something  in  the  shape  of  a  'smile  lurked  beneath  ;  embol- 
dened by  this,  she  essayed  to  open  a  conversation. 

'*  My  dearest  Count." 

**  Humph,"  said  the  great  man. 

"  Why  this  protracted  silence  ?     Why  this  cruel  behaviour  ?" 

"  Hum." 

**  What  does  Count  Strongonoff  mean  ?  Am  I  thus  to  be  in- 
sulted ?"     Symptons  of  rain  on  the  horizon  of  the  lady's  eyes. 

*'  Ho!"  drawled  the  gentleman,  unmoved. 

.  *'  This  is  unbearable,  Count  I     The  daughter   of  the   Palatine 
Hookobitsh  cannot  subniit  to  such  indignity." 

''Ahl"  ejaculated  the  Count,  with  the  most  imperturbable 
nonchalance. 

Now  this  was  more  than  any  lady,  even  in  that  land  of  quiet 
submission,  Russia,  could  tolerate.  The  cloud  just  alluded  to, 
burst,  and  tears  flowed  freely  and  fast ;  some  few  invectives,  like 
occasional  flashes  of  lightning,  streamed  amidst  the  storm,  and 
altogether,  few  nations,  bowever  polished,  could  have  exhibited  a 
finer  specimen  of  the  row  conjugal.  The  Count  was  no  reed,  and 
he  bent  not  in  the  gale  ;  like  the  oak  of  a  hundred  years,  he  braved 
alike  the  scolding  and  the  tears,  and  the  assault  passed  harmlessly 
by  his  placid  brow.  His  answers  were  still  confined  to  inteijec- 
tions  and  monosyllables.  He  realized  the  picture  of  a  Tartar 
Socrates  braving  the  rage  of  a  desert  Zantippe.    Suddenly  a  change 
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came  o'er  the  scene,  caose^,  seeminglyy  by  the  openii^  of  the  4oor 
of  the  apartment. 

*'  Ha !"  exclaimed  the  Countess  in  an  altered  Yoice,  '*  here  oomes 
dear  sweet  Platonoff." 

"  D — ^n  dear  sweet  Platonoff,"  said  the  Count,  for  the  first  tizne 
uttering  two  words  consecutively. 

The  door  opened  and  in  strutted  a  creature  bearing  some  re- 
semblance to  humanity,  though  in  height  not  more  than  two  feet 
six  inches.  The  age  of  the  animal  was  uncertain,  but  the  whiBkers 
and  moustaches  (evidently  fashioned  after  the  Count's)  and  a  bald 
pate,  evinced  that  he  was  no  chicken.  In  a  word,  the  intruder  was 
no  other  than  Platonoff  the  dwarf,  the  highly-favoured  pet  of  the 
Countess.  To  be  equally  communicative  on  another  point,  this 
duodecimo  specimen  of  manhood  was  the  cause  of  the  Coiint*s 
uncourteous  behaviour  to  his  lady.  Against  every  rule  of  good 
breeding  in  Russia,  he  had  become  intolerably  jealous  of  the  little 
monster,  and  had  long  been  concocting  some  plot  against  his  wel- 
fare. His  appearance  at  this  inopportune  season  brought  matters 
to  an  explanation  and  a  crbis. 

**  To  the  Devil  with  him,"  said  the  Count,  as  the  little  creature 
flew  to  the  arms  of  his  mistress. 

These  words  reached  the  ears  of  the  Countess,  and  the  conster* 
nation  they  produced  would  scarcely  have  been  exhibited  by  an 
English  lady,  under  the  double  threat  of  having  her  lap-dog  hung 
and  her  pin-money  cut  off;  she  hugged  her  favourite  to  her 
bosom,  and  her  tears  flowed  faster  than  before.  ''Poor,  poor 
Platonoff,"  she  exclumed,  "  what  can  you  have  done  to  excite  the 
Count's  anger  ?" 

*'  Cease  this  fooling,  madam,  if  you  please ;  you  know  I  don't 
like  to  be  trifled  with,"  was  the  rejoinder  of  the  jealous  Russ. 

Fortunate  for  Monsieur  Platonoff  was  his  lack  of  inches.  Had 
any  member  of  his  household  of  ordinary  stature  been  half  so 
offensive  in  his  eyes,  little  would  Count  Strongonoff  have  hesitated 
to  suspend  him  on  high ;  but  he  thought  of  the  ridicule  that  would 
accrue  to  him  were  he  to  hang  his  lady*s  dwarf,  and  sadly  was  the 
nobleman  puzzled  what  to  do  with  a  little  varlet  whom  he  certainly 
hated  with  an  unmitigated  rancour. 

*'  Poor,  poor  Platonoff,"  again  the  lady  sobbed. 

**  Curse  Platonoff,"  exclaimed  the  Count  fiercely.  '*  This  day  is 
his  last.*' 

**  Oh !  oh !  oh !"  shrieked  the  Countess,  without  waiting  to  hear 
if  her  husband  had  more  to  say.  A  swoon  of  course  ensued, 
during  which  the  lady  was  carried  to  her  chamber,  and  Platonoff — 
sad  degradation  for  the  favourite  of  a  Co'untess-^was  put  into  a 
wine  hamper  and  conveyed  to  the  stables. 
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*  Count  StroDgonoff  was  not  a  man  of  half  measures,  he -despised 
the  juste  milieu  as  a  creation  of  French  foppery;  and  either 
remained  quiet  or  went  the  whole  hog.  Now  it  so  happened  that 
the  Count  had  heard  of  that  hard  rider  Mazeppa,  and  he  longed  to 
emulate  the  Palatine  who  turned  the  favoured  hoy  adrift  on  a 
craft  without  helm,  and  for  a  grievance  so  similar  to  his  own«  Un- 
fortunately, wild  horses  have  become  rare  birds,  and  the  Count 
neither  had  nor  knew  where  to  obtain  one.  As  a  respectable 
substitute,  he  summoned  one  of  his  serfs,  on  whom  he  fancied  he 
could  rely,  and  promised  the  man  his  freedom,  on  conditipn  that 
he  conveyed  Mister  Flatonoff  to  that  paradise  terrestrial,  Nova 
Zembla,  and  there  left  him  to  dwell  (as  the  song  says)  in  rugged 
caves,  and  consort  with  savage  beasts.  The  Count  gave  the  man 
a. most  significant  hint  that  if  he  wished  to  save  himself  a  part  of 
the  journey  he  would  very  well  know  how.  The  offer  suited 
both  parties,  and  Flatonoff  was.  packed  for  travelling. 

Little  time  was  lost,  for  in  less  than  two  hours  after  the  scene 
we  have  described,  Flatonoff  was  borne  off  by  the  sturdy  boor. 
The  unfortunate  Countess  soon  heard  of  her  bereavement,  but 
whether  philosophy  come  to  her  aid,  or  she  found  another  object 
on  which  to  bestow  her  surplus  affection,  we  know  not;  the  only- 
thing  certain  is,  the  event  did  not  kill  her,  for  we  shall  presently 
see  her  again  figuring  on  the  scene. 

The  man  who  had  received  the  Count's  commission  was  a  much 
more  knowing  fellow  than  his  lord  had  deemed ;  in  fact,  he  was 
given  to  thought,  a  crime  most  singular  and  most  heinous  in  a 
serf ;  and  on  this  occasion  he  had  a  great  deal  of  secret  commun-i 
ing  with  himself.  He  reflected  that  dwarfs  were  too  valuable  a 
commodity  in  Russia  to  feed  bears  and  wolves  with ;  he  also  con- 
sidered that,  even  if  he  reached. Nova  Zembla,  he  might  find  it  no 
easy  matter  to  get  back  again ;  in  a  word,  he  thought  he  could  do 
better  by  taking  another  road.  He  had  heard  of  the  wonders  of 
St.  Fetersburgv  and  he  resolved  to  see  them.  Towards  St.  Fetersi 
burg  then  he  directed  his  steps. 

The  little  gentleman  fared  quite  as  well  on  his  journey  as  could 
have  been  expected;  his  weight  was  not  so  burthensome  that 
he  was  often  required  to  walk.  The  Count  had  provided  ample 
funds  for  a  longer  trip ;  and  by  easy  stages  they  progressed,  the 
little  man  reposing  easDy  in  a  basket,  which  was  slung  oyer  the 
serfs  shoulders. 

Flatonoff  was  too  sensible  to  repine  much  at  the  change  in  his 
circumstances,  violent  as  the  transition  had  been ;  he  comforted 
himself  as  a  hero,  and  neither  sighs  nor  tears  betrayed  the  anguish 
Df  his  heart.  We  have  a  suspicion  that  he  was  a  Mahomedan 
and  Destinarian,  and  unlike  most  professors,  acted  up  to  his  faith. 
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Be  this  as  it  may,  he  offered  no  oppo8iti0ii  to  the  will  of  faia 
guide,  or  rather  his  carrier,  and  in  safety  they  reached  the  end  of 
their  journey. 

Having  rested  awhile  the  travellers  proceeded  to  see  the  sights, 
and  our  little  Mend  produced  no  small  sensation  in  the  capital  of 
Bttssia.  Remarkahle  as  this  city  is  for  dwarfs,  it  was  declared  hy 
one  and  all  that  he  was  the  '*  higgest  heauty"  ever  seen.  Crowds 
followed  in  his  path  ;  the  police  hegan  to  look  suspidous,  fancy* 
ing  that  in  Platonoff  they  heheld  a  compressed  conspiracy;  the 
city  of  the  Czars  was  in  a  ferment ;  even  the  Court  was  agitated. 

On  the  third  day  after  the  arrival  of  Platonoff  and  his  conductor 
at  St.  Petersburg,  they  received  a  visit  at  their  quarters   from 
a  gentleman  whose  appearance  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe ;  his 
business  he  was  not  long  in  making  known.     He  took  the  Uberty 
of  inquiring  what  had  brought  the  serf  to  the  capital,  and  what 
his  object  might  be  in  staying  there.     These  questions  coming  so 
suddenly  on  the  poor  fellow,  produced  a  confusion  in  his  manner 
that  did  not  escape  the  keen  eye  bent  searchingly  upon  him.     A 
hint  was  thrown  out  respecting  a  passport-— he  had  no  passport. 
It  was  then  gently  intimated  that  he  must  accompany  the  visitor ; 
who,  brooking  no  delay,  called  in  a  couple  of  men,  and  consigned 
our  two  friends  to  their  charge.     It  is  almost  imnecessary  to  say 
that  they  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  police.     The  whole  story 
was  soon  gained  from  the  serf.       The  two  companions  were 
s^arated ;  the  serf  was  placed  in  confinement,  but  the  fate  that 
awaited  little  Platonoff  can  hardly  be  anticipated.     He  had  treated 
this  affiiir  with  the  same  coolness  which  he  exhibited  on  aU  occa- 
sions, and  he  allowed  himself  to  be  placed  in  a  splendid  carriage 
with  as  much  nonchalance  as  he  had  exhibited  when  put  into  tbe 
basket  for  his  trip  to  Nova  Zembla.     After  proceeding  a  short  dis- 
tance, the  carriage  stopped  before  a  palace  of  immense  magnitude 
and  splendour,  Platonoff  was  taken  out  with  much  ceremony,  and 
ushered  into  a  magnificent  suite  of  apartments,  where  his  soiled  garb 
was  stripped  off,  and  as  though  by  magic,  he  suddenly  found  him* 
self  arrayed  in  most  costly  habiliments ;  a  mimic  sword  dangled 
at  his  side,  and  a  warrior's  plume  overtopped  his  cap ;  obsequious 
lackeys  attended  around  him,  and  everything  betokened  that  he 
had  become  an  important  personage.     An  officer,  adorned  with 
atars  and  ribbons,  and  sparkling  with  gold  and  diamonds,  now 
appeared  to  escort  him  farther.     Room  after  room  they  passed 
through,   each  more  splendid  th^  the  other,  till  at  length  they 
reached  one   for  which    art  had  done  its  utmost,  seemingly  the 
crowniiig  glory  of  the  whole ;  at  one  end  sat  a  female  who  un* 
encompassed  with  the  gorgeoosness  which  surrounded  her,  would 
have  shone  a  queen,  now  she  appeared  a  goddess.      Even  the 
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apathetic  Platonoff  was  moyed.  The  officer  approached  her,  and 
kneeling*  pointed  to  the  dwarf.  She  beckoned  him  to  approach, 
and  he  stood  before  the  Empress  Catherine,  the  terror  of  the  world. 
To  this  there  is  but  little  to  add :  the  Empress  had  obserred 
Platonoff  and  his  companion  passing  beneath  the  windows  of  the 
palace,  and  was  mnch  struck  by  the  appearance  of  the  dwarf ;  she 
had  directed  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  police  to  procure  him  for  her, 
which  he  accomplished  in  the  way  we  hare  seen.  The  little 
fellow  won  the  Empress's  regards,  and  remained  long  her  principal 
favourite. 

Of  his  court  life  we  have  nothing  to  say  (but  it  may  be  read  in 
the  memoirs  of  the  times),  and  the  situation  of  the  fayourite  of  such 
a  mistress  may  be  easily  conceived.  Platonoff's  companion,  on  his 
liberation,  was  presented  with  a  few  rubles,  and  peimitted  to  enlist 
in  one  of  the  regiments  of  the  Guards. 

The  day  on  which  Platonoff  was  presented  to  his  Imperial  mis- 
tress was  the  di^  on  which  Polish  nationality  expired. 

This,  it  may  be  supposed,  has  little  connection  with  our  narra- 
tive, but  the  supposition  would  be  erroneous.  After  the  triumph 
of  Aussia,  Polish  fugitives  dispersed  themselves  over  all  parts  of 
f!urope.  A  nobleman,  who  had  figured  conspicuously  in  opposi- 
tion to  ^Russia,  betook  himself  to  Count  8trongonoff  for  ^d  and 
protection,  an  alliance  existing  between  their  houses. 

This  could  not  remain  long  concealed  from  the  Russian  Court, 
which  is  said  to  have  emissaries  in  the  establishments  of  all  the 
principal  noblemen,  and  Was  deemed  an  offence  of  the  deepest  dye. 
It  did  not  long  go  unpunished.  An  early  visitor,  who  came  un- 
invited to  breakfast,  announced,  as  the  pleasure  of  the  Empress, 
that  the  Count,  for  the  good  of  his  health,  must  pay  a  visit  to 
Siberia,  and  resign  his  possessions  for  the  good  of  the  State.  This 
came  like  a  thunderclap  on  the  nobleman,  who  had  only  on  the 
previous  evening  given  his  lady  the  kiss  of  reconciliation.  How 
strange  are  the  freaks  of  fortune.  Platonoff,  whom  the  fierce  Count 
had  doomed  to  perish  amidst  ice  and  snows,  was  now  in  the  seat 
of  power  and  warm  in  Imperial  favour  ;  the  Count  himself,  poor 
A  man,  was  on  his  way  to  as  cheerless  a  home  as  the  one  he  had 
destined  for  his  wife's  pet,  trudging  cheerlessly  along  the  weary 
road,  for  no  pitying  serf  carried  him,  nor,  to  tempt  his  conductor 
from  the  right  road,  was  there  a  market  where  he  would  have 
brought  a  rouble,  whiskers,  moustaches,  and  all  inclusive. 

We  might  well  at  this  point  bring  our  strange  eventful  history  to 
a  close ;  but  we  have  another  surprising  fact  to  relate.  That  very 
estate  from  which  our  fortunate  little  dwarf  had  been  packed  off  as 
a  tit-bit  for  an  ice- bear,  was  presented  to  him,  serfs  and  altogether, 
as  a  birthday  gift  by  his  royal  mistress.     Is  not  this  enough  to 
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make  every  six-foot  fellow  curse  his  altitude  ?  Did  ever  the  lustiest 
of  Hibernians  sons  hunt  up  such  a  fortune  ?  Platonoff,  in  his  pros- 
perity, did  not  forget  his  first  kind  mistress.  She  had  not  been 
allowed  to  accompany  the  Count  in  his  exile.  He  would  not  hear 
of  her  leaving  the  castle,  where  they  had  passed  so  many  happy 
hours  -  together ;  she  was  mistress  there  still,  and  enjoyed  more 
freedom  than  when  the  place  was  her  own.  Her  little  bene&ctor, 
as  often  as  her  Imperial  Majesty  could  bear  his  absence,  would  fly 
to  the  bosom  of  his  beloved  Countess,  and  it  was  even  whispered 
by  the  dowagers  of  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg,  that  he  had 
designs  on  her  hand.  We  must  premise,  that  Russian  ladies,  whose 
lords  are  denizens  of  Siberia,  civilly  regard  them  as  defunct,  aad 
the  law  sides  with  the  dear  creatures.  Flatonoff,  however,  had  no 
thoughts  matrimonial,  which  he  proved  by  successfully  using  his 
influence  for  the  recal  of  Count  Strongonofl",  who  was  allowed  to 
reside  with  his  Countess,  a  reformed  man,  we  are  happy  to  say,  for 
he  never  cursed  the  dwarf  to  his  face,  and  kept  his  sulks  to  himself. 
Flatonofi*,  to  reward  his  good  conduct,  intimated  to  him  that  he 
would  not  be  forgotten  in  his  will,  and  that  he  might  look  forward 
to  the  pleasure  of  again  wielding  the  knout  for  his  own  especial 
benefit  and  profit. 

Flatonoff  lived  many  years,  but  Strongonoff  lived  more,  and  when 
the  first  died  and  his  will  was  opened,  the  second  found  that  he 
was  again  master  of  hb  estate  !  How  good  !  how  gracious  !  The 
hearts  of  dwarfs  may  sometimes  outweigh  those  of  giants,  as  the 
smaller  shells  often  enclose  the  larger  oyster. 
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▲  SKETCH  OF  TUGATECO  LIFE. 

BY  CAPTAIN  MAYNE  REID. 

In  my  college  days  in  Merida,  I  was  in  the  habit,  along  with 
my  companions,  of  running  a  good  deal  about  the  suburbs  of 
that  city.  One  of  our  favourite  haunts  was  the  portico  of 
the  parroquia  (parish  church)  of  Santa  Anna ;  partly  because 
this  was  a  very  romantic  spot,  but  more  particularly,  I  should 
imagine,  because  the  little  image  of  San  Francisco  de  Paula 
that  stood  within  the  church  was  much  frequented  by  the  ninaa 
of  Merida.  I  know  not  why  such  especial  devotion  was  ravished 
on  this  saint,  but  certain  it  is  that  he  was  a  great  favourite  with 
the  young  girls — both  those  entering  upon  maidenhood,  and  those 
about  to  take  their  leave  of  it.  This,  however,  is  a  matter  foreign 
to  our  subject.     Let  us  return  to  that. 

In  this  portico  of  Santa  Anna,  we  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting, 
frequently,  a  retired  army  officer — an  invalid— who  had  many 
traits  of  originality  about  him.  He  and  I  at  length  becaDae 
acquainted,  and  by  degrees  our  acquaintatice  assumed  a  character 
of  confidence  in  each  other,  and  from  time  to  time  we  entered 
into  conversation.  The  name  of  the  militaire  was  Vasquez-^Don 
Toribio  Vasquez. 

One  evening  I  encountered  Don  Toribio  in  the  portico  wl^n 
none  of  my  companions  were  with  me,  atd  the  follosving  dialogue 
passed  between  us  : — 

**  SeSor  Don  Toribio,  it  appears  to  me  that  you  are  always  con- 
tented.    You  have  been  very  happy  in  your  time  ?"  ' 

"  Happy  1'*  answered  he  with  a  grand  sigh,  "Ahl  my  young 
friend,  you  know  little  of  my  past  life,  or  you  would  not  say  so." 

"  How  ?     Did  anything  unfortunate  occur  to  you  V* 

"  Caspita !  Any  thing  unfortunate  I  Why,  sir,  I  married  a  beauty 
that  had  never  had  the  small-pox— ah  !  that  I  did  T' 

"Why,  Don  Toribio,  I  can  see  nothing  that  savours  of  bad 
fortune  in  that — nothing  that  should  have  rendered  you  unhappy." 

**  Hear  me,  friend,  I  have  not  finished  yet.  If  you  will  hare  the 
patience  to  listen,  I  shall  tell  you  the  whole  story ;  for  I  have 
taken  a. fancy  to  you,  my  little  fellow,  and  it  may  serve  you  for  a 
warning  when  you  go  to  get  married  yourself.'* 

"  Very  well,  I  will  hear  it  with  patience." 

'*  Well  then,  sir,  I  was  just  twenty-two,  when  the  Devil  put  it 
into  my  head  to  go  in  search  of  a  sweetheart,  for  the  purpo8e-*-you 
know  ?" 
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**  For  the  purpose  of  marrying  her," 

**  Precisely  so— for  the  purpose  of  marrying  her.  I  had  neither 
father,  nor  mother,  nor  grandmother,  nor  uncles,  nor  aunts,  nor 
guardian,  nor  in  short—" 

"  Any  one  to  prevent  you  from  carrying  out  your  intention." 

'*  Not  a  soul.  I  was  absolutely  free  to  marry  when  and  whom  I 
pleased— that  is,  with  the  consent  of  the  lady  herselt" 

•*  Of  course." 

**  Certainly,  of  course  that.  Well,  sir,  to  my  story.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  my  house  there  lived  a  &mily  where  there  were 
fire  sisters'— young  girls,  of  course." 

**  Young  girls,  of  course." 

'*  All  of  them.  The  eldest  was  of  some  age,  industrious,  talented, 
very  much  mistress  of  the  house,  of  agreeable  manners,  gracefril, 
discreet,  and  of  such  judgment—" 

<'  Of  great  judgment,  eh  ?" 

**  Extraordinary  judgment !" 

**  Oh  I  then  the  tiling  was  settled  at  once?"    You  made  love  to 

hei^-she  reciprocated,  and  then— •you  married  her  f " 

**  Take  your  time,  young  sir.  That  lady  had,  in  my  eyes,  one 
horrible  defect." 

'« A  horrible  defect  1" 

**  As  a  bad  dream.  She  had  a  tall  and  handsome  person,  eyes 
brilliant  and  expressive,  a  small  and  curving  mouth,  a  magnificent 
neck,  fine  proportions,  a  delicate  foot,  most  beautifiil  complexion 
and~" 

''  Heo,  Don  Toribio  I   What  defect  had  she  then  ?" 

^*  Why,  sir,  she  had  had  the  small-pox." 

**  She  was  pitted,  eh  ?" 

**  No,  I  cannot  exactly  say  she  was  pUhd^  but  still  there  were 
some  vestiges  of  it— and  that  was  enough  for  me.  On  that  account 
I  refrained  from  paying  her  any  particular  attentions." 

''  Then  you  set  your  eyes  on  the  second.     Is  it  not  so  ? 

"  I  shall  tell  you.  The  second  possessed  dl  the  good  qualities 
of  her  elder  sister,  both  physical  and  moral.  Moreover  she  was 
not  at  all  marked  with  the  small-pox.    She  had  never  had  it. 

"  Ah  I  then  it  was  a  settled  point  at  once— you  married  her  /" 

"Nol" 

"No!  and  why?" 

"  The  girl  had  a  slight  falling  of  the  eyelids  thst  did  not  please 
me.  It  was  not  much,  but  still  it  had  an  effect  upon  her  beauty 
that  spoiled  it  for  me." 

"  Don  Toribio  I !" 

"  Well  ?     Here  I  am." 
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**  Why,  Don  Toribio— bat  nerer  mind.     About  the  third  7'' 

"  Oh !  the  third  sister.  She  was  even  superior  to  the  other  two 
in  all  the  qualities  I  have  assigned  to  them,  but— - 

"But  what?" 

"  She  wanted  a  finger  from  the  left  hand ;  and  that,  you  see, 
destroyed  the  illusion.  I  could  not  help  it,  but  I  was  set  upon 
perfection." 

*•  And  the  fourth  ?" 

"  The  fourth  was  a  sweet  girl  of  sixteen  years.  She  was 
beautiful,  talented,  educated  in  everything.  She  played  the  piano, 
sang  like  a  nightingale,  and— * 

"  Vaya !    The  fourth  caught  yoa  to  a  certainty  ?" 

"  Pardiez !  it  seemed  destined  there  should  be  always  something 
in  the  way  to  hinder  me  from  getting  a  wife." 

"  How  ?" 

"  How  ?  The  villanous  little  chiok  wore  false  hair  for  the 
want  of  real  ?" 

"  What  a  misfortune !  So  young,  so  beautiful,  yet  baldt 
Val^a  me  Dios !  what  a  misfortune !" 

"  Stop,  my  friend !     I  have  not  said  she  was  bald." 

"  What  did  you  say  then  ?" 

"  That  which  you  have  heard*  I  did  not  say  she  was  bald,  but 
her  hair  scarcely  reached  down  to  her  waist,  and  I  had  a  fancy  for 
hair  much  longer." 

"  Carrambo !  Don  Toribio ;  you  must  have  been  a  most  dift- 
cult  man  to  please.  I  can  see  it  now.  With  such  oapiice.  nothing 
else  would  have  satisfied  you  less  perfect,  than  the  Venus  de 
Medicis.  I  have  no  doubt  now  but  that  you  remained  a  bachelor 
all  your  life." 

"  No,  by  my  sins  I" 

"  And  who,  the  fifth  sister^^" 

"  Ah !  she  was  the  most  beautiful  of  all— an  angel.  I  was  a 
year  and  six  months  in  looking  for  a  physical  defect  in  her,  and,  to 
my  delight,  I  could  not  detect  the  slightest." 

"  Well,  what  then  ?" 

"  Ah !  what  then,  say  you  ?" 

"  Yes ;  what  was  there  against  her  ?" 

"Why,  sir,  she  was  foolish,  ill-bred,  conceited,  vain,  arrogant, 
ill-natured,  irascible,  a  mad-cap,  a  fiirt,  a  coquette,  false,  ignorantr^ 

"  Enough,  enough,  por  Dios  J  You  have  said  enough  to  prove 
she  must  have  been  the  very  Devil.  Of  course  then  you  allowed 
her  to  go  her  own  way.  It  is  not  likely  you  would  have  passed 
her  four  sisters-— each  of  whom  had  nothing  against  her,  but  the 
slightest  personal   defect— in  order  to  embroil  yourself  with  this 
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demonio.  Of  course,  none  of  the  five  satisfied  you,  and  you  itent 
to  pay  your  addresses  elsewhere.  Where  did  you  go  next  to  make 
love?" 

"  jiy  de  mi !  amigo ;  I  did  not  go  anywhere.     I  wish  with  all 
my  heart  I  had  done  so." 

"  What !  you  remained  single  then  ?*' 

*'  By  my  ill  fortune,  no !     I  married  Dona  Geronima.*' 

"The  fifth  sister?" 

'"  Yes,  the  fifth  sister— that  was  her  name." 

"  yamos,  Don    Toribio !     I  do    not  wonder  you    hare    been 
unhappy." 

'*  Friend.  Do  me  the  favour  to  have  a  little  patience,  ftnd  yon 
shall  hear  the  full  extent  of  my  misfortunes.  I  married  her  beeause 
my  evil  star  so  designed  it,  for  I  was  in  love  to  the  finger  ends  with 
that  beautiful  creature.  '  Come,  Toribio  !*  I  said  to  comfort  faiy» 
self,  '  this  girl  is  only  a  child  yet  (fourteen  years  she  was),  you'll 
be  able  to  mould  her  to  your  own  will,  and  the  happiest  results 
will  be  sure  to  follow.'  Well.  ,  I  took 'her  to  the  church,  and  the 
priest  (good  man,  he's  not  dead  yet)  married  us.  On  the  foUowing 
day  I  desired  to  lay  down  the  law  in  my  own  house,  so  that  we 
might  begin  as  I  intended  we  should  go  on.  The  result  wias.'that 
in  less  than  three  hours,  my  lady  had  fled  to  her  mother's  house, 
causing  the  greatest  scandal,  and  carrying  with  her  such  reports  as 
were  never  before  uttered  against  a  man  of  integrity.  She  de- 
'  clared  that  I  was  avaricious,  stupid,  tyrahnidal,  and  a  thousand 
other  precious  things.  My.  sisters-in-law,  my  most  wise  sisters- 
in-law,  persuaded  her  to  come  back  to  me,  telling  her  how  shame- 
fully she  had  acted.  .  The  result  was  she  came  back  to  the  conjugal 
yoke,  after,  on  my  part,  many  offers  of  forgiveness  for  the  past, 
and  concessions  for  the  future.  She  made  an  honourable  capi- 
tulation ;  but  for  me,  I  may  say^  that  I  surrendered  ahnost  at 
discretion.' 

"  From  that  time  forward  all  was  disorder.  FashioDs,  gallants, 
waste,  and  all  the  plagues  of  Egypt  rained  upon  me.  The  domestic 
government  centred  in  her  hands.  She  increased  the  number  of 
our  servants,  and  made  me  cut  the  most  ridiciilous  figure  hi  society. 
At  the  end  of  two  years  my  considerable  estate  was  nearly,  dissi- 
pated ;  and  I  began  to  feel  the  approach  of  poverty  and  misery. 
To  all  this  I  resigned  myself ;  for,  my  friend,  notwithstanding  all, 
that  creature  was  very  bedutiflil,  and  I  could  not  help  loving  her. 
It  has  always  been  my  fate  to  love  the  beauty  of  the  person  more 
than  the  amiable  qualities  of  the  mind."    . 

**  But,  Don  Toribio,  you  surely  see  now  how  evanescent  is 
beauty  ?     You  ought  to  consider." 
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"  Consider !  What  call  you  to  consider,  my  friend,  when  I  ?— 
but  listen,  and  I  shall  detail  to  you  the  most  terrible  catastrophe 
that  ever  befel  an  honourable  man.  You  have  heard  people  ttdkf 
I  suppose,  of  the  year  1813  ?  You  have  heard  df  the  terrible 
epidemic,  the  small-poz,  that  then  came  into  the  country  ?" 

"  I  have  heard  of  it," 

"  Well,  my  wife  was  one  of  the  first  who  caught  the  disease. 
She  was  brought  within  the  shortest  distance  of  death's  door ;  but 
in  the  end,  money— which  is  omnipotent,  my  ficiend — money  cured 
her.  She  rose  firom  her  bed  again  ;  but  oh  !  amigo,  such  a  sight ! ' 
It  was  enough  to  frighten  the  dogs  and  cats.  I  might  describe  her 
appearance  in  detail ;  but  it  will  be'enou^  to  say  that  she,  wiio 
before  was  so  beautiful,  was  now  the  quintessence  of  the  most 
finished  uglinesa. 

'*Wh«A  she  looked  into  her  mirror,  and  saw  the  ravage  the 
disease  had  made,  her  fury  broke  out  beyond  all  limits,  and  she 
raged  in  a  most  fearful. manner. 

"  £h,  seHorita !  'V  I  said  to  her,  as  soon  aa  she  was  fairly  re- 
covered ;  "  the  only  chain  that  bound  us  together  is  now  broken. 
I  hove  suffered  at  your  hands  long  enough.  Long  enough  have  I 
put  up  with  your  irregularities,  your  ill  humours,  your  caprices,  your 
extravagances,  your  flirtations,  and  the  scandal  you  have  caused  me. 
I  have  endured  all  these,  because  you  were  then  a  beautiful  woman, 
and  in  my  impassioped  soul,  I  loved  you ;  but  I  am  resolved  to 
endure  your  nonsense  no  longer.  You  have  lost  all  your  beauty, 
and  you  are  now  a  hideous  thing  for  me  to  look  upon." 

"  As  I  said  this  she  sprang  to  the  table ;  and,  seizing  a  knife, 
ran  at  me  like  a  fury,  determined  to  stab  me." 

"  Well  r 

"  Well.  I  caught  hold  of  her  arm  ;  and  soon  wrested  away  the 
weapon.  After  that  I  very  coolly  took  a  whip,  and  gave  her  a 
sound  chastizing  which  I  repeated  every  day  afterwards,  until-—" 

''  Until  you  killed  her,  I  suppose  ?" 

''  Not  a  bit  of  it.  The  lady  is  not  dead  yet,  but,  thank  fortune, 
she  is  safe  out  of  my  way  !  She  is  shut  up  in  the  mad-house,  the 
maddest  lunatic  to  be  found  in  that  establishment." 

"  Falga  me  Dios  1 " 

''  After  all  these  misfortunes  I  joined  the  army  ;  and  here  you 
see  me,  young  sir,  a  crippled  and  retired  officer,  without  having 
preserved  a  single  claco  of  the  comfortable  inheritance  which  my 
father  left  me." 

"  And  your  sisters-in-law,  Don  Toribio  ?" 

''Oh!  they  are  all  well  married.  They  are  now  respectable 
mothers,  and  received  into  the  best  society.    The  most  beautiful  of 
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all  the  family  caused  my  ruin — partly  because'  she  had  received  a 
bad  education  from  her  mother,  and  partly  because  she  had 
not  had  the  small-pox  before  I  married  her.  Therefore,  my 
young  friend,  I  would  caution  you  never  to  many  a  womao 
who  has  not  already  had  the  small-pox.  jinies  que  ie  cases, 
mira  lo  que  haces*  And  thus  ended  our  conversation,  irhich 
may  serve  as  a  warning  to  those  who  are  contemplating  an 
entrance  on  the  state  of  matrimony. 


HOPE. 

FBOM  THE  OEBMAK  OF  E.  GEIBEL. 

What  though  stern  Winter  menace  oft 

With  rude  and  daring  threat, 
And  scatter  ice  and  snow  around. 

The  Spring  must  follow  yet ! 

And  though  before  the  sun's  bright  glance 

Dull  vapours  thickly  press. 
With  her  fair  light  she  yet  shall  wake 

The  world  to  joyousness. 

Blow  then,  ye  storms !     Blow  on  with  might ! 

I  will  not  therefore  fear. 
With  noiseless  footsteps,  after  night. 

The  Spring  shall  yet  appear. 

The  verdant  earth  then  wakes  again. 
Nor  knows  what  change  takes  place. 

But  with  excess  of  joy  overwhelmed 
Laughs  up  in  Heaven's  face. 

Bright  garlands  in  her  hair  she  twines, 

Rosebuds  and  golden  ears. 
And  bids  the  fountain  run  as  clear. 

As  formed  of  joy's  bright  tears. 

Then  hush !  and  howsoe'er  it  freeze. 

My  heart  contented  be, 
A  mighty  mom,  a  May-day  sweet, 

Thd  World  some  time  shall  see ! 

And  if  thou  oft  dost  fear  and  dread, 

As  Earth  had  Hell  become. 
Do  thou  unshaken  trust  in  God, 

For  Spring  hust  surely  come ! 

S.  Y.  N. 

♦  Friend  be  wary, 
How  you  marry. 
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THERE  IS  A  FAIRY  IN  EVERY  HEART : 

▲   7BENCH   DBEAM. 

RELATED  BY  HORACE  MAYHBW. 

CHAPTER  I. 

I  WAS  only  sixteen,  wben   tbe  Fairy,   of  whom  I  am  about  to 
speak,  appeared  to  me  for  the  first  time, 

I  recollect  it  was  a  beautiful  evening  in  the  month  of  May.  I 
had  wandered  out  into  the  fields— 'leaving  the  smoky  town  far 
behind  me— and  was  roaming  in  all  directions  without  any  object 
before  me,  without  a  thought  as  to  where  I  was  going,  or  how  I 
was  to  get  home.  I  was  dreaming — walking  with  my  head  in  the 
clouds, — building  golden  castles  in  the  air,  and  peopling  them  with 
all  the  persons  I  loved  best.  I  sought  the  shadiest  spots.  The 
silence  around  me  was  a  charm  I  would  not  have  parted  with  for 
the  grandest  music  in  the  world.  The  solitude,  that  alternately 
spoke  and  listened  to  me,  and  in  all  things  sympathised  with  my 
troubled  feelings,  was  a  dear  companion  into  whose  ear  I  never 
tired  of  whispering  all  my  sorrows,  into  whose  tender  eyes  I  could 
have  gazed  until  nightfalL 

It  had  been  thus  with  me  for  some  time  past ;  Melancholy  had 
thrown  her  gentle  ^rms  round  my  heart,  and,  with  soft  lullabys, 
had  cradled  it  off*  to  sleep.  When  in  society  I  seemed  as  one  that 
was  dreaming,  and  longed  to  be  far  away,  in  some  secret  spot, 
by  myself ;  and  when  I  was  by  myself,  I  felt  happy — so  happy 
that  I  was  loth  to  return  to  the  world  again  as  a  boy  is  loth  to 
return  to  school. 

I  saw  the  sun  plunge,  like  a  bold  diver,  into  a  burning  sea  of 
gold.  I  saw  the  shadows  gradually  walk  down  from  the  tops  of 
the  mountains,  like  black  regiments  of  ghosts,  and  halt  in  the 
level  plains  below.  I  saw  the  lamps  of  the  night  lighted  one  by 
one  in  the  great  vault  of  Heaven,  as  if  they  were  to  burn 
there  to  keep  watch  over  the  dead  body  of  the  day.  Each 
bush  was  musical  with  song  ;  and  in  all  directions  the  nightingales 
were  singing,  like  children  retiring  to  rest,  their  evening  hymns. 
I  heard  the  trees  shudder  as  the  first  chill  of  the  evening  crept  over 
them,  and  I  heard  the  long  grass  bend  under  the  breeze,  as  if  it 
were  preparing  to  lay  itself  down  for  the  night.  The  moon,  which 
had  risen  burning  red,  as  though  blushing  to  meet  the  first  gaze  of 
man,  was  reposing,  tranquilly  and  radiantly,  upon  a  couch  of 
fleecy  clouds,  from  which  its  rays  fell,  like  a  long  streaming  veil  of 
silver,  upon  the  dark  shoulders  of  the  earth. 

a  2 
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Thus  I  wandered  for  hours,  and  at  random,  opening  'my  boyish 
heart  to  every  floating  sound,  to  every  gush  of  music  or  peifbme, 
when  I  perceived  a  group  of  young  girls,  who  were  returning  to 
the  town.  They  advanced  running,  dancing,  and  singing.  Their 
song  was  one  of  hope  and  love,  and  their  fresh  voices  ribrated,  in 
the  entranced  stillness  of  the  scene,  like  the  distant  sound  of  s 
rippling  cascade.  I  hid  myself  behind  a  hawthorn  hedge,  and  saw 
them  defile  before  me,  similar  to  a  cloud  of  those  white  misti, 
which,  during  the  night,  dance  on  the  surface  of  a  lake,  and  vanisk 
at  the  first  bieak  of  morning.  I  could  distinguish,  by  tlie  light  o( 
the  stars,  the  colour  of  their  hair  and  the  smiling  beauty  of  their 
features  ;  I  could  hear  the  rustling  of  their  dresses  ;  and  as  they 
£ew,  lighter  than  any  blossom,  before  me,  I  was  filled  with  aa 
influence  sweeter  even  -  than  any  of  the  perfumes  that  made  0/ 
the  surrounding  atmosphere  a  garden. 

When  they  had  flown  out  of  sight,  I  became  seized  with  s 
strange  sensation.  I  sat  down  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree  ;  I  clasped 
my  forehead  with  my  hands,  and,  shutting  myself  out  from  the 
world,  I  was  buried  instantly  in  a  deep  melancholy,  listening, 
heaving  with  excitement,  endeavouring  to  explain  Uie  confused 
sounds  and  sights  that  were  flitting  and  swarming  round  mj 
imagination. 

What  I  experienced,  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe.  I  felt 
my  heart  being  weighed  down  to  the  earth,  and  ready  to  burst  wilii 
the  load  that  was  apparently  kneeling  upon  it.  I  felt  a  pxessore, 
a  heaviness  that  threatened  to  suffocate  me.  It  was  as  if  a  nev 
source  of  pleasure  had  suddenly  sprung  up  in  my  nature,  siid 
wanted  to  escape  to  embellish  the  arid  path  of  my  existence.  At 
last  I  cried,  and  I  cannot  tell  you  what  strange  pleasure  I  derived 
from  the  flowing  of  my  tears  1 

How  long  did  I  remain  in  that  state  ?  When  I  arose,  I  beheld, 
a  few  steps  in  advance  of  me,  a  celestial  being,  who  was  gasiog 
upon  me  with  eyes  of  tenderness.  A  robe,  whiter  than  the  lilie<t 
fell  in  graceful  folds  the  whole  length  of  her  body,  but  still  revealing 
on  the  grass,  which  they  scarcely  touched,  a  pair  of  naked  feet, 
delicately  small,  and  so  dazzlingly  white,  with  blue  veins,  they 
seemed  like  feet  of  living  marble.  Her  fair  hair  circled  lovingly 
round  her  neck,  as  if  wishing  to  embrace  it ;  her  cheeks  had  the 
freshness  and  beauty  of  the  flowers  which  crowned  her  head  tf 
with  a  diadem  ;  her  face  and  forehead  had  the  whiteness  of  alabaster, 
in  the  midst  of  which  bloomed  her  dark  blue  eyes,  like  a  couple  of 
violets  in  a  field  of  snow,  that  had  just  opened  at  the  first  kiss  of 
an  April  sun.  Her  arms  were  bare.  One  of  her  hands  reclined 
gently  on  her  breast,  and  with  the  other  she  beckoned  me  kiodly 
towards  her. 
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For  a  few  minutes  I  remained  dumb,  fixed  to  the  spot,  wholly 
absorbed  in  the  pleasure  of  contemplating  her.  She  was  so 
beautiful,  so  pure,-^I  felt  etherealized  by  her  presence.  It  seemed 
as  if  I  was  standing  before  an  altar,  and  that  I  ought  to  kneel  and 
pray,  but  I  was  afraid  to  move  or  speak,  lest  at  the  first  sound 
she  should  vanish,  and  I  should  never  see  her  more.  She  doubt- 
lessly had  come,  like  a  good  thought,  from  Heaven,  for  I  observed 
that  her  beauty  had  none  of  the  beauty  of  the  daughters  of  this 
earth,  and  I  could  notice  beaming  round  her  a  golden  atmosphere, 
which  enveloped  her  as  with  a  garment  of  light. 

'^  Who  art  thou  ?'*  I  said,  trembling  at  my  boldness  in  breaking 
the  silence,  and  clasping  my  hands,  ready  to  beg  forgiveness  for 
my  impiety  in  addressing  one  so  infinitely  my  superior. 

"  Young  man,"  she  replied,  in  a  voice  sweeter  than  the  softest 
murmur  of  a  midsummer's  night,  **  I  am  the  Fairy  whom  the  kin^ 
of  all  good  geniuses  locked  up  in  thy  breast  at  the  moment  of  thy 
birth.  I  have  been  sleeping  there  ever  since  thou  wert  a  baby  in 
thy  nurse's  arms.  This  morning  even  I  was  bound  in  the  soft  folds 
of  slumber.  That  slumber,  however,  the  first  cry  that  has  escaped 
from  that  breast  has  broken.  I  can  sleep  now  no  more,  it  is  my 
duty  henceforth  to  watch  over  thee." 

*^  My  life,"  she  continued,  as  I  listened  breathlessly  to  her,  "  is 
made  up  of  thy  life.  I  am  thy  sister,  and  will  be  thy  companion 
up  to  the  day,  when,  falling  away  from  thee  like  a  faded  flower 
from  its  stem,  I  shall  abandon  thee  in  the  middle  of  the  journey  of 
which  we  shall  have  made  the  first  half  together.  We  shall  not 
have  far  to  travel,  my  young  friend.  The  rose  that  lives  but  a 
morning  is  the  image  of  my  destiny.  To  love  roe  do  not  wait  imtil 
tihou  hast  lost  me,  for  not  all  thy  tears,  nor  all  thy  regrets  will  ever 
revive  me  when  once  I  am  dead.  Lose  no  time  f  My  hand  is 
armed  neither  with  a  magic  branch,  nor  with  an  enchanted  wand, 
and  I  have  no  other  ornaments  than  the  few  flowers  that  wreathe 
my  temples  ;  but  I  will  endow  thee  with  more  treasures  than  a  good 
Fairy  ever  threw  into  a  king's  cradle.  I  will  place  upon  thy  fore- 
head a  crown  which  many  an  emperor  would  be  happy  to  purchase 
at  the  sacrifice  of  his  own ;  I  will  put  at  thy  disposal  servants  and* 
dependents  such  as  are  rarely  seen  in  a  royal  court.  If  thy  feet 
are  tired,  a  carriage  shall  carry  thee  when  thou  wilt.  If  the  earth 
is  cumbersome  to  thy  young  soul,  thou  shalt  have  wings  which 
shall  waft  thee,  as  quick  as  incense,  to  Heaven.  Invisible  and  yet 
present,  I  shall  follow  thee  everywhere.  Even  at  thy  bedside, 
when  thou  art  prostrate  with  sickness,  I  shall  watch  with  maternal 
fondness,  and  colour  thy  dreams,  and  pour  wine  into  thy  fainting^ 
heart.     Everywhere,  and  at  every  moment,   thou  shalt  feel  my 
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joyful  influence ;  I  will  embeHish  every  tpot  thy  foot  touches.  I 
will  hang  thy  naked  walls  with  drapery,  and  change  thy  isga  into 
princely  raiment.  At  night,  thy  pillow  shall  he  as  a  mother's  lap  to 
thee,  and  I  will  hreathe  my  soul  into  the  whole  uniTeree  that  thon 
mayest  see  a  hundred  rosy  fiincies  every  morning  thou  awakeat. 
Our  companionship  shall  he  festooned  with  eternal  roses.  Our 
enjoyments  shall  know  no  morrow.  Our  longest  feasts  be  without 
the  repentance  even  of  a  headache.  The  whole  firmament  of  our 
joint  being  shall  be  arched  with  one  unchanging  rainhow !'' 

"  Only  my  young  friend,"  and  here  she  slightly  paused,  and  a 
small  accent  of  despair  crept,  like  a  serpent,  into  the  (air  bower  of 
her  words  ;  '*  all  these  rich  gifts  that  I  bring  thee  with  lavish  hands, 
learn  to  appreciate  them  ;*  seise  them  before  they  escape  thy  grasp, 
try  to  touch  them  without  soiling  them,  try  to  enjoy  them  vrithout 
exhausting  their  enjoyment ;  husband  them,  and  use  them  spaxingiy 
and  prudently  so  that  the  stock  may  last  thee  for  the  remaining 
half  of  the  journey  thou  art  doomed  to  travel  alone,  without  me. 
My  beloved  friend,"  (her  voice  fell  plaintively  as  she  spoke  the 
concluding  words),  "  I  have  already  told  thee,  I  have  but  a  brief 
period  to  live ;  but  it  depends  on  the  love  and  gratitude  thon  wilt 
show  me,  to  prolong  my  fragile  and  beautiful  existence  beyond  its 
natural  limits.     Compare  me  to  one  of  those  tender  plants  which 
die,  if  deprived  of  the  sunshine  and  care  they  need,  and  love  and 
protect  me  accordingly.     My  feet  are  delicate,  thou  must  not  £atigoe 
them  too  much  in  following  thee.     The  bloom  on  my.  cheeks  is 
more  evanescent  than  that  of  the  tenderest  flower.     If  thon  vainest 
it,  thou  wilt  not  expose  it  to  every  cutting  wind,  wilt  not  allow  it 
to  be  dried  up  by  too  much  heat,  or  to  wither  from  too  much  shade. 
Watch  over  me,  long  and  truly,  as  a  thing  thou  dearly  lovest* 
Recollect  that,  if  neglected,  I  am  soon  lost ;  and  that,  when  lost, 
I  am  never  regained.     Watch  over  me  unceasingly,  so  that  when 
thou  dost  lose  me,  no  remorse  may  poison  thy  anguish,  and  make 
thee  grieve  the  more  over  my  loss.     So  live  in  peace  and  purity 
that  the  recollection  of  me  may  always  be  a  cheeriul  one,  and  that 
thou  mayest  bask  in  my  memory,  and  feel  a  happy  glow  from  it, 
long  after  I  shall  have  ceased  to  illumine  thy  existence." 

Saying  these  words,  like  a  guardian  angel  who  leans  over  a  child's 
cot,  she  bent  towards  me,  and  I  felt  her  chaste  lips  upon  my  fore- 
head. I  opened  my  arms  to  seize  her,  but  already  had  the  beau- 
tiful apparition  vanished  like  a  dream. 

Was  it  not  a  dream,  in  truth  ?  I  still  continued  my  w|dk  through 
the  wood,  not  knowing  where  I  was  going*  At  one  moment  I  was 
running,  like  a  child  chasing  butterflies  ;  the  next,  I  was  sauntering 
lasily  along,  like  a  child  going  to  school.     I  cried,  and  should  have 
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been  puzzled  to  say  why  I  was  crying.  I  spoke  to  the  flowers, 
tlie  treesy  the  stars,  and  was  astonished  I  received  no  answer.  I 
felt  a  love  within  me  that  could  love  all  things.  The  new  source 
of  pleasure  I  had  experienced  within  me  had  seemingly  hurst 
through  the  rock  of  my  nature,  and  was  overflowing  all  objects.  I 
was  swimming  in  an  endless  ocean  of  joy — was  flying  through  an 
illimitable  space  of  happiness,  such  as  I  had  never  known  before  ! 

As  daylight  began  to  waken  up  the  earth,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if 
I  was  seeing  for  the  first  time  the  beauties  of  creation.  My  eyes 
at  length  were  opened  !  my  heart  beat  rapidly  !  I  breathed  the  air 
like  one  just  escaped  from  a  dungeon ;  I  ran  wildly  about  like  a 
dog  let  loose  from  his  kennel,  and  at  one  moment  I  thought  my 
Soul  was  flying  away  from  my  body,  light,  free,  and  happy,  and 
was  ascending  slowly  to  heaven  with  those  mists  which  the  sun  was 
lifting  from  the  hill-tops.  From  the  height  of  the  eminence  where 
I  stood,  I  threw  a  conquering  look  over  the  country  as  far  as  the 
horizon ;  and  in  my  pride  I  thought  that  the  earth  had  been  created 
expressly  for  me,  and  that  I — I  was  master  of  all  the  world  ! 


CHAPTER  II. 


I  WAS  scarcely  thirty  years  of  age,  when  the  Fairy  appeared  to  me 
for  the  second  time ! 

I  recollect  it  was  on  a  sombre  evening  in  October.  I  had  left 
the  town  all  by  myself;  I  was  wandering  I  knew  not  where.  I 
was  unhappy,  discontented,  and  spiritless.  I  had  been  in  that  state 
some  time,  and,  without  having  any  enjoyment  for  it,  I  was  roaming 
wherever  chance  directed  me  in  search  of  solitude. 

The  sky  was  low,  and  craped  with  mourning.  A  hissing  wind 
seemed  to  take  a  cruel  pleasure  in  cutting  off  the  few  leaves  that 
were  still  clinging,  as  for  their  lives,  to  the  trees.  The  hedges 
were  bare.  Now  and  then  a  lugubrious  barking  from  some  distant 
farm  broke  upon  the  chilling  silence,  and  a  slender  thread  of  blue 
smoke  was  seen  through  the  naked  branches,  crawling  up  into  the 
lazy  aiT.  These  were  the  only  revelations  of  life  in  the  gloomy 
landscape.  However,  a  few  birds  flew  hastily  by,  as  if  they  wished 
to  escape  from  the  desolation  of  the  scene ;  whilst  a  few  black 
crows  loitered  in  the  dead  fields,  seemingly  enjoying  the  general 
gloom. 

I  sauntered  from  one  dreary  spot  to  another,  joining  the  desola- 
tion of  my  heart  to  that  which  surrounded  me.     The  melancholy 
of  despair  had  frost-bound  all  my  faculties, drying  up  the  little  life-' 
blood  that  was  left  in  me.     I  sat  myself  down  on  the  trunk  of  a 
withered  tree,  and  saw  two  old  women  creeping  along  over  the 
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hard  ground  with  slow  and  painful  steps,  bent  doable  beaeatk  a 
load  of  faggots,  the  miserable  comfort  they  were  carrying  home  for 
their  winter's  fire-side. 

Most  strange  recollection !  From  this  very  place  where  I  tram 
sitting,  and  at  this  same  hour,  I  remembered  seeing,  a  long  time 
ago,  on  a  beautiful  evening  in  the  loving  month  of  May,  a  groop 
of  girls  who  skipt  before  me,  laughing  and  dancing,  the  'rery  per- 
sonifications of  youth  and  happiness.  I  was  only  sixteen  then, 
and  the  tree  on  whose  dead  trunk  I  was  now  reposing,  was  at  that 
period  in  full  vigour  and  budding  promise. 

My  head  lowered  with  this  recollection,  and  my  thoughts  nubed 
rapidly  through  the  long  interval  which  had  elapsed  between  that 
joyful  evening  in  May  and  this  chilly  night  of  October.  I  fell  into 
a  deep  reverie  of  my  past  life,  and  closed  my  eyes  lest  they  shoold 
fall  upon  the  contemplation  of  my  own  melancholy  self. 

When  I  arose,  I  saw,  a  few  steps  in  front  of  me,  a  pale  figure. 
who  was  gazing  intently  on  me  with  an  air  of  profound  sorrow. 
She  was  so  changed  that  I  hesitated  again  and  again,  as  though 
wishing  to  deceive  myself  that  it  could  not  be  the  Fairy  I  had  seen 
before.  There  was  no  longer  shining  around  her  that  lominoos 
atmosphere  which  enveloped  her,  as  with  a  garment  of  angelic 
light,  on  the  occasion  of  her  first  apparition.  Her  robe  was  soiled 
and  in  rags,  and  partially  disclosed  her  shoulders  all  torn  and  bleed- 
ing. Her  feet  were  bandaged,  and  her  long  thin  arms  hung,  devoid 
of  life,  by  the  side  of  her  emaciated  body.  The  heavenly  blue  of 
her  eyes  was  veiled  by  the  black  clouds  of  sorrow  that  hung  oTer 
them,  whilst  down  her  livid  cheeks  ran  deep  furrows,  in  which  I 
almost  fancied  I  could  still  see  the  tears.  She  held  herself  upright 
with  pain,  and,  like  a  withered  lily  on  a  broken  stem,  was  drooping 
to  the  earth,  as  though  longing  to  hide  in  its  bosopi  all  her  woes 
for  ever. 

"  What  dost  thou  wish  of  me  ?"  I  asked  in  a  faint  and  falter- 
ing voice. 

"  My  good  friend  "—-and  she  spoke  in  sickly  gasps — **  the  hour 
has  arrived  when  we  must  sepsrate.  Before  leaving  thee  fox  ever» 
1  wished  to  bid  thee  an  eternal  farewell.'' 

**•  Leave  me  !  Leave  me !"  I  shrieked  out  in  despair.  "  Leave 
me  before  I  curse  thee.  I  ask  thee,  thou  wicked  Fairy,  from  whose 
mouth  nought  but  toads  and  serpents  have  ever  dropt,  what  hast 
thou  done  for  me?  Where  are  they  all,  those  magnificent 
things  thou  didst  promise  me  ?  I  have  looked  for  them  in  vain 
upon  my  journey  through  life.  Where  are  those  treasures  thou 
didst  promise  to  lavish  upon  my  path  ?  Instead  of  wealth,  I  have 
met  with  nought  but  poverty.  Where  is  the  crown  you  were  to 
place  upon  my  brow  ?     What  has  become  of  the  carriage  that  was 

^aft  me  up  to  heaven  ?    The  only  crown  I  have  had  has  been  a 
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crown  of  thorns ;  and  the  only  servants  and  dependants  that  have 
waited  on  me  have  been  solitude  and  despair !  Thou  talkest  of 
separation ;  but  unless  thou  beest  the  Genius  of  Sorrow,  what  haa 
there  ever  been  in  common  between  us?  If  it  be.  true  that 
thou  hast  followed  me  everywhere,  and  that  everywhere  I  have  felt 
thy  influence*  then  I  have  but  little  to  thank  thee,  either  for  thy 
company  or  patronage,  and  the  sooner  thou  dost  leave  me,  the 
better.  Leave  me,  I  say — Cleave  me — thou  accurst  one — cleave  me 
for  ever,  for  thou  must  indeed  be  the  Spirit  of  Evil  1" 

"  I  am  neither  the  Qenius  of  Sorrow,  nor  the  Spirit  of  Evil," 
she  replied,  in  a  tone  of  deep  despondency,  *'  but  it  has  ever  been 
the  destiny  of  man  not  to  know  me  until  he .  has  lost  me,  ever  his 
fate  not  to  appreciate  the  value  of  my  favours  until  he  can  no 
longer  enjoy  them:  Friend,  thou  hast  been  ungrateful,  like  thy 
other  brothers.  Thou  dost  curse  me,  and  I  do  not  blame  thee.  In- 
one  brief  moment,  thou  wilt  know  me,  and  then  thou  wilt  wish,  at 
the  sacrifice  of  the  many  years  still  in  store  for  thee,  to  see  me 
once  again  such  as  you  saw  me  for  the  first  time.  Thou  dost  ask 
with  indignation  what  has  become  of  all  the  riches  I  did  prodigally 
promise  thee  ?  I  have  fulfilled  all  my  promises ;  but  thou  didst 
disdain  all  the  priceless  treasures  I  lavished  on  thee  with  an  un-. 
tiring  hand.  For  a  carriage,  I  gave  thee  a  young  heart,  that, 
fleeter  than  any  steed,  could  have  carried  thee,  if  thou  hadst 
wished  it,  beyond  the  limits  of  this  earth.  For  servants,  I  gave  thee 
Love  and  Faith,  Hope  and  Imagination — ^but  instead  of  retaining 
them  as  thy  servants,  thou  didst  allow  them  to  become  thy  masters* 
Thy  poverty,  I  endowed  it  with  so  much  gaiety  and  happiness  that 
many  a  despot,  many  a  voluptuary  would  willingly  have  exchanged 
for  it  all  their  palaces,  all  their  wealth.  Thy  solitude,  I  turned  it 
into  an  enchanted  land,  which  I  peopled  with  fairy  dreams.  Thy 
melancholy,  I  have  made  thee  love  it  with  a  poet's  fondness,  and 
thou  hast  wept  tears  of  love  over  it,  so  much  so  that  henceforth 
thy  greatest  misery  will  be  not  to  know  what  the  luxury  is  to 
weep.  I  followed  thee  everywhere,  and  everywhere  thou  didst 
meet  with  kindness  and  welcome  smiles.  Thanks  to  my  guidance, 
thy  path  was  the  path  of  happiness,  with  nought  but  friendly 
hearts  to  greet  thee  at  every  step.  With  me  at  thy  side,  Heaven 
seemed  brighter  to  thy  gaze,  and  as  I  led  thee  onward,  flowers 
appeared  to  grow  under  thy  feet.  And  thou,  answer  me,  what  use 
hast  thou  made  of  the  gifts  of  my  fond  munificence  ?  What  single 
one  hast  thou  kept  of  all  my  treasures  ?  What  now  remains  to 
thee  out  of  the  endless  pleasures  I  have  flung  across  thy  existence? 
If  thou  hast  preserved  nothing — ^if  thou  hast  lost,  squandered, 
gambled  everything  away — ^is  it  me  thou  shouldst  reproach?  If 
thou  hast  not  known  how  to  enjoy  anything,  am  I  the  person  thou 
shouldst  accuse  ?" 
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So  saying,  a  brilliant  light  shone  around  her,  and  illaminated  f  cr 
awhile  her  haggard  person.  A  thick  film  seemed  to  fall  from  my 
eyes,  and  taming  inwardly  into  my  heart,  I  saw  there,  in  all  i!« 
blackness,  the  folly  1  had  been  guilty  of. 

'*  Stop !  stop  !  Oh,  do  not  leave  me !"  I  shrieked,  in  a  anppll- 
eating  Toice.  **  Give  me  back  all  the  gifts  I  have  despised  !  Giv? 
me  back  both  Loto  and  Hope !  Do  not  deprive  me  of  all  WmI'Ji^ 
oi  all  Ims^aation.  Let  me  enjoy  them  but  one  hour  ;  let  me 
-know  once  more  what  it  is  to  believe,  what  it  is  to  love,  if  only  for 
one  minute,  and,  dying  the  next,  1  will  bless  thee.  Fairy,  ^whoevEr 
thou  may*8t  be,  with  all  my  heart." 

"  Alas  !"  she  cried,  '*  you  will  live,  but  I  am  dying.      And  It  is 
doubtful  which  of  us  hast  most  reason  to  sorrow— you  living,  or  I 
dying.      Cannot  you  see  my  moments  on  this  bright   earth  are 
numbered?     Look  at  me — look  in  my  face — see  how   I  hare 
suffered !     Am  1  not  the  grim  shadow  of  my  former  self  ?     No 
wonder  you  shrink  from  me  !    For  a  long  time  1  have  been  pining, 
been  slowly  withering  away.     A  want  of  energy  has    poisoned 
latterly  all  my  days.     A  feeling  of  listlessness  has  long  deprived  me 
of  the  pleasure  of  exercise.     I  move  but  with  pain.     My  limbs  are 
stiff  and  heavy,  and  my  heart,  that  once  did  bound  with  the  slightest 
emotion,  now  hangs  heavy,  like  a  lump  of  lead.     Feel  mj  hand?, 
formerly  so  soft,  they  now  have  the  dampness  of  death  upon  them. 
I  am  dying — and  yet,  if  thou  had'st  only  willed  it,  I  should  stili 
have  before  me  many  long  days.     Thou  hast  been  cruel  to  me,  and 
hast  killed  me  before  my  time.     I  have  exhausted  all  my  strength, 
have  worn  out  my  feet,  in  following  thee.     In  vain  I  cried  out  for 
pity.     You  pushed  me  onwards,  faster  than  1  could  go,  and  I  was 
fain  jcompelled  to  follow.     I  ran,  limped,  halted,  fell  down  from 
fatigue,  but  rose  and  ran  again,  precisely  as  you  bade  me  do. 
Winter  or  summer  it  was  all  the  same.     I  was  always  at  thy 
service ;  and  often  hast  thou  kept  me  out  all  night,  in  the  cold 
and  rain,  when  my  weak  state  demanded  both  care  and  rest.    In  vain 
did  I  appeal,  in  vain  did  I  call  upon  thee  to  tarry,  to  slacken  the 
ardour  of  thy  pursuits  !     Thou  wert  always  deaf  to  my  entreaties. 
In  vain  did  I  point  out  to  thy  notice,  away  from  the  dust  and 
turmoil  of  the  public  road,  some  quiet  retired  spot  where  happiness 
was  waiting  for  thee— thou  didst  only  hurry  me  on  to  the  nearest 
town,  and  force  me,  tired  as  I  was,  to  take  share  with  thee  in  its 
feverish  excitements.     The  trial  has  been  too  much  for  me.    I 
have  shared  all  thy  griefs  and  pains,  all  thy  aches  and  troubles. 
There  is  not  a  morning  care  thou  hast  spared  me — there  has 
not  been  a  midnight  dissipation  but  what  I  have  been  dragged 
into  it,  with  pale  cheeks  and  crimson  brow,  and  compelled  to  * 
divide  it  with  thee.     How  often  have  I  dropt  down  with  shame 
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and  exhaustion,  and  resolved,  as  much  from  disgust  as  incapacity, 
for  ever  to  abandon  tbee.  But,  ungrateful  one,  in  spite  of  all  thy 
cruelty,  I  loved  thee,  and  one  day's  respite  and  kind  indulgence 
were  always  sufficient  to  induce  me  to  return  to  thee.  But  now, 
my  hour  has  come.  Friend  of  my  heart,  whom  I  have  so  faithfully 
followed,  and  whom  now  I  leave  only  with  my  life,  pity  me  and 
love  me.  I  know  thou  wilt  when  I  am  gone.  Open  thy  arms — I 
am  dying,  dear  one— and  press  me  lovingly  to  thy  breast.  It  was 
in  thy  heart  that  I  received  my  life  ;  it  is  on  thy  heart  that  I  wish 
now  to  meet  my  death." 

'*  Thou  must  not  die— thou  shalt  not !"  I  screamed  with  dying 
despair,  as  I  opened  my  arms  to  receive  her  drooping  frame ;  "  but 
tell  me,  strange  being,  tell  me  before  it  is  too  late— speak,  if  for 
the  last  time,— and  tell  me  who  thou  art  ?" 

*'  I  no  longer  am,"  she  slowly  uttered,  "  but  I  once  was— once 
was  Thy  Youth  !" 

Upon  hearing  these  words,  I  wished  to  seize  her  and  hold  her  in 
my  arms  for  ever,  but  she  had  already  disappeared,  and  in  her 
place  there  lay  on  the  ground,  mingled  with  the  dust,  nothing  but 
a  few  withered  flowers  that  had  fallen  out  of  her  hair.  Not  one  of 
them  had  retained  the  smallest  perfume  ! 
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FBOH   THE   GEBMAN. 

Two  maidens  on  the  sea-shore  sit, 

The  tears  of  one  fall  fast. 
One  o'er  the  flood  a  rose-wreath  holds 

And  buds  within  doth  cast. 

Woe's  very  type,  the  one  doth  moan. 

With  pale  and  trembling  brow, 
'*  O  sea,  O  sea,  so  sad  and  wild. 

How  like  my  life  art  ihou ! " 

The  other,  type  of  very  joy, 

Shouts  laughing  at  her  side, 
**  O  sea,  O  sea,  so  clear  and  mild, 

My  Ufe's  so  like  thy  tide !" 

On  roars  the  sea,  and  o'er  it  sound 

Wailings  and  merry  cheers  ; 
The  dark  waves  roll  and  aye  engulph 

The  roses  with  the  tears. 

S.  Y.  N. 
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CLIMATE.— PBODUCTIOKS. 

PjLiNT  tells  U8  of  a  certidn  hyperborean  country,  where,  on  accoant 
of  its  salubrity,  the  inhabitants  rarely  end  their  lives  except  by  the 
voluntary  surrender  of  them.     Hyperbolical  descriptions  of  the 
climate  are  given  by  some  writers  on  Australia,  though  it  oag-ht 
above  all  other  topics  to  be  impartially  considered.     The   climate 
of  Australia  varies  according  to  the  elevation  of  localities,  but 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year  is  mild  and  salubrious,  its 
chief  virtue  consisting  in  a  peculiar  dryness  of  atmosphere  that 
gives  an  elasticity  to  the  spirits.     The  seasons  are  the  reverse  of 
ours ;  the  shortest  day  is  in  June,  the  longest  in  February,    which 
is  the  height  of  summer.   At  this  season  of  the  year,  in  the  absence 
of  wiQd,  the  heat  is  very  oppressive,  and  apt  to  produce  lassitude. 
The  theometrical  tables  for  the  last  ten  years  show  slight  variations, 
the  highest  temperature  throughout  the  year  (in  the  shade)    120, 
the  lowest  50,  and  the  mean  about  70.    The  rainy  months  (fx 
winter  season)  last  from  May  till  September ;  copious  rains  fall 
during  this  period,  but  frost  rarely  occurs ;  the  annual  fall  of  rain 
is  about  twenty  inches.   Africa  has  its  simoom,  and  Italy  its  sirocco, 
Australia  is  not  exempt  from  these  hot  winds.    They  blow  from 
the  torrid  zone,  and  as  they  increase  in  virulence  the  atmosphoe 
becomes  charged  with  dust  and  the  heat  more  intense.     During- 
their  continuance  a  feeling  akin  to  suffocation  oppresses  everyone ; 
vegetation,  roots,  and  birds,  as  well  as  beasts  strive  to  secrete 
themselves  from  the  blast.    These  visitations  are  the  curse  of  the 
country.  The  annexed  table  explains  the  average  state  of  the  ther- 
mometer each  month  throughout  the  year :— 


Mean  state. 

Highest. 

Lowest, 

January    . 

75 

82 

68 

February .       ' , 

75 

82 

68 

March 

71     • 

78 

61 

April 

67 

79 

57 

May 

61 

70 

48 

June 

56 

67 

46 

July 

.     .    58 

65 

42 

August 

.56 

78 

46 

September 

59 

79 

43 

October    .        . 

63 

90 

52 

November               .  . 

68 

97 

61 

December 

72 

81 

62 
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The  inhabitants  of  Australia  enjoy  comparative  immunity  from 
illness :  dysentery  and  ophthalmia  are  the  most  prevalent  complaints 
— the  former  is  produced  by  intemperance  or  injudicious  diet,  the 
latter  by  constant  exposure  to  the  sun.  Influenza  is  likewise  Tery 
prevalent  among  women  and  children,  and  the  heat  of  the  summer 
IS  found  trying  to  infants.  Opinions  vary  whether  the  climate  is 
beneficial  to  pulmonary  complaints,  though  it  undoubtedly  is  a 
restorative  to  debilitated  constitutions.  The  vegetable  and  animtfl 
productions  of  the  country  present  many  features  worthy  of  notice. 
We  preface  them  with  the  following  terse  description  of  Australian 
Bcenery : — 

'*  Picture  to  yourselves  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  surrounded 
with  precipitous  rocks,  and  nearly  opposite  to  England,  on  the  globe, 
a  vast  forest,  diveirsfied  with  mountains  and  valleys ;  innumerable 
plains  without  a  tree ;  rivers,  some  of  them  consisting  only  of  a 
chain  of  ponds ;.  others  of  them,  after  running  for  hundreds  of  miles 
through  extensive  tracts  of  fertile  soil,  rapidly  disappearing  in  the 
midst  of  arid  sand,  while  others  of  them  roll  their  majestic  streams 
for  a  thousand  miles,  until  they  mingle  their  waters  with  the  ocean; 
here  and  there,  like  an  oasis  in  the  wilderness,  a  solitary  patch  of 
cleared  land,  with  a  hut  rudely  constructed  of  slabs  and  bark  in 
the  rear ;  a  tribe  of  naked  blacks,  carrying  their  weapons  of  war, 
roaming  across  the  distant  plains ;  large  tracts  of  open  forest  land^ 
resembling  a  gentleman's  domain  in  England,  but  occupied  only  by 
the  liangaroo  and  the  emu,  which  seem  to  claim  and  enjoy  here« 
ditary  possession  i  lofty  ranges  of  hills,  covered  with  the  mo^t  beau^ 
:tiful  verdure  to  their  very  summits  ;  extensive  lagoons,  darkened 
with  legions  of  wild  ducks  and  teal,  the  property  of  any  man  who 
may  choose  to  shoot  them ;  innumerable  birds  of  the  most  beautiful 
plumage,  chirping  in  every  branch  aiound  you ;  flowers  of  every 
hue  and  shade  of  colour,  strewing  your  path  wherever  you  go ; 
above  you  an  Italian  sky,  without  a  cloud  or  speck,  and  the  air  you 
inhale  pure  and  balmy;  a  fearful  suspense  pervading  the  forest 
ground  you,  and  vividly  impressing  upon  your  mind  the  idea  of 
solitude  and  desolation — this  is  Australia^* — Mackeksis. 

The  principal  features  of  the  landscape  are  verdant  plains  adapted 
for  grazing  or  agriculture,  "hooded  chains  of  hills  and  patches  of 
scrub.  The  pastoral  tracts  usually  rest  upon  alluvial  deposits  of 
fossil! verous  formation,  and  are  lightly  timbered  with  the  eucalypti; 
the  rocks  that  compose  the  mountain  ranges  are  principally  granite, 
iron-stone,  and  red  porphyry.  Valuable  ores,  but  chiefly  copper 
and  lead,  are  discovered  on  their  surface.  The  scrubby  districts 
have  a  sand-stone  bed,  the  foliage  of  which  is  stunted  and  can  be 
easily  overlooked.  The  plains  of  Australia  are  slightly  undulating, 
covered  with  rich  verdure  and  succulent  herbs,  affording   most 
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nutritiotts  pasture  for  stock.  In  some  localities  lupins  and  vetcKtf 
are  intermixed  with  the  grass,  which  is  matted  together  so  thicklj 
as  to  yield  two  tons  to  the  acre.  Fowls,  ducks,  and  other  anzmi^ 
often  thrive  on  the  herbage  alone,  and  a  highly  respectable  settls 
once  informed  us  of  a  bullock,  old  and  weak,  that  strayed  away, 
was  brought  in  weighing  700  lbs.  In  the  heat  of  summer  the  her- 
bage is  dry,  and  cracks  underfoot  like  straw;  at  this  period,  as  may 
be  imagined,  a  spark  incautiously  dropped  causes  instant  ignitiov. 
The  settlers  often  set  fire  to  the  grass  in  sienle  parts,  for  it  dean 
off  the  noxious  weeds,  and  makes  the  soil  more  productive.  Low 
lands  which  have  a  light  sandy  look  are  considered  most  suitable 
for  the  culture  of  grain  ;  in  some  districts  a  plough  might  be  driven 
for  miles  without  meeting  any  obstruction,  and  which  will  yield 
successive  crops  at  the  rate  of  twenty  bushels  an  acre  without  re- 
quiring any  dressing  whatever.  The  soil  produces  an  excellent 
quality  of  wheat,  the  best  often  weighing  sixty  pounds  per  bushel  ; 
prizes  were  awarded  to  the  exhibitors  of  Australian  wheat  by  the 
Council  of  the  late  Exhibition. 

Although  Australia  possesses  no  indigenous  vegetable  prodoefioBS 
fitted  for  the  sustenance  of  man,  the  soil  is  capable  of  growing 
every  variety  of  esculent  plants.      At  various  times  individuals 
have  imported  different  fruit,  vegetable,  and  floral  varieties,  so  that 
at  the  present  period  the  gardens  contain  most  of  the  horticultord 
products  to  be  found  in  temperate  sones.    It  is  not  necessary  to 
state  the  specific  size  which  fruits  and  vegetables  have  been  known 
to  attain ;  their  successful!  culture  is  indisputable.     Australian  hor- 
ticulturists classify  the  country  into  two  regions,  the  hilly  rasgef 
called  the  upper,  and  the  plains  the  lower.   The  apple,  pear,  dieixy, 
gooseberry,  strawberry,  and  filbert  are  cultivated  in  the  upper;  Uie 
plum,  peach,  lime,  olive,  citron,  guana,  fig,  mulberry,  and  pome- 
granate are  grown  in  the  lower.     It  is  needless  to  enumerate  the 
various  descriptions  of  succulents  that  may  be  reared ;  but  all  tiH)0e 
vegetables  that  are  produced  in  English  market  gardens  thrive  wefli 
the  soil  often  bearing  three  crops  a-year.     Choice  flowers,  shrubs, 
and  exotics  that  are  nurtured  in  English  hot^houses  arrive  here  tt 
perfection,  with  hardly  any  protection  from  atmospheric  changes* 
The  adaptability  of  the  climate  for  the  culture  of  the  cotton  tree 
has  caused  its  introduction  in  several  districts,  and  it  is  anticipated 
thai  it  will  be  henceforth  extensively  cultivated.     Those  pksti 
thrive  best  that  are  in  dark  alluvial  soil,  and  exposed  freely  to  the 
sun.     The  trees  grow  most  rapidly,  for  we  saw  some  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sydney  that  had  only  been  planted  six  mont^  tlie 
size  of  gooseberry  bushes,  each  bearing  from  100  to  800  pods.    la 
the  antipodes  nature  exhibits  sundry  contradictions  and  di^HBOini* 
larities.   Their  summer  is  our  winter,  their  longest  day  our  shoi^iti 
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the  vegetable  and  animal  productions  display  equal  inconsiBtencies. 
Their  trees  shed  their  bark  and  retain  their  leaTes,  their  flowers 
are  without  smell,  their  birds  are  without  music,  and  their  swans 
arc  black,  and  eagles  white. 

The   arboreal  productions   of   Australia    have  not  such  thick 

foliage,  nor  is  the   shade   so  deeply  verdant  as  those  of  more 

frigid  regions,  the  greatest  portion  of  them  are  green  all  the  year 

round.      Those  trees   which    do    not   shed  their   foliage  throw 

off  their  bark  instead,  which  probably  has  the  same  effect  aa 

that  felt  by  deciduous  trees.     The  forest  trees  are  remarkably 

tenacious  of  life ;  they  can  withstand  severe  igneous  mutilations 

without  the  loss  of  vitality,  which  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  the 

numerous  coatings  of  bark,  for  however  carbonized  the  exterior,  th^ 

vegetative  qualities  within  are  but  slightly  affected  by  the  fiery 

element,  that  assails  them  without.     The  principal  trees  are  several 

kinds  of  gum,  mimosa,  acacia,  oak,  stringy  bark,  iron  bark,  &cv 

There  are  different  varieties  of  shrubs,  some  of  which  are  very 

beautiful.     The  blue  gum  requires  a  humid  soil,  and  grows  to  a 

great  altitude ;  the  wood  is  hard,  heavy,  and  well  grained ;  it  is 

capable  of  receiving  a  high  polish,  and  answers  the  purpose  of 

mahogany.     The  white  gum,  which  is  more  moUient,  is  fitted  for 

carpentry.     The  stringy  bark  is  very  plentiful,  and  most  serviceable 

to  the  settler ;  it  saws  and  splits  with  facility,  and  is  generally  used 

for  fencing  and  building.   The  wattle  yields  not  only  gum  but  bar)c 

well  adapted  for  tanning ;  the  gam  is  worth  £2.  10».  a  cwt.,  and 

the  bark  fetches  £5  a  ton ;  both  axe  considerable  articles  of  exporl. 

The. tea. tree  is  a  very  prolific  shrub,  but  its  leaves  can  no  more  be 

designated  tea  than  a  penny  Havannah  can  be  strictly  termed  a 

cigar.     Bushmen  have  been  known  to  use  it  as  a  substitute  fpr  the 

genuine  article,  but  the  Australian  hyson  is  said  to  cause  the  most 

excruciating  gripes.    The  chief  medicinal  varieties  are  the  casca^ 

rilla  and  sarsaparilla.     The  borea  is  likewise  deserving  of  mention  ; 

the  properties  of  this  tree  are  peculiar,  for  its  broad  leaves  impart 

to  those  who  nip  them  an  acute  sting  more  allied  to  magnetism 

than  the  sensation  caused  by  the  sting  of  the  wasp  or  nettle. 

Australia  furnishes  few  zoological  specimens  of  note,  and  is  free 
from  animals.of  a  ferocious  species.  The  dingoe,  or  native  dog,  is 
the  most  destructive ;  their  annual  devastations  at  some  out-sta- 
tion equals  seven  per  cent.  Night  is  their  favourite  time  of  attack, 
when,  if  unobserved  by  the  watch-dog,  they  spring  over  the  hur- 
dles in  the  midst  of  the  fold ;  the  affrighted  sheep  usually  rush 
simultaneously  against  the  opposite  fence,  which  gives  way,  and  they 
become  scattered  in  every  direction.  Blood  seems  the  main 
incentive,  for  fastening  themselves  below  the  neck  of  the  sheep, 
they  will  lacerate  a  flock  with  inconceivable  rapidity.     A  cross 
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between  the  dingoe  and  sheep-dog  prove  seniceable  watch  4ogi  \ 
but  at  most  stations  sleuth  hounds  are  kept  to  run  down  the  mana- 
ders.  In  some  districts  they  have  well-appointed  packs  of  fox 
hounds,  and  a  very  numerous  field  occasionally  assemblee  for 
hunting.  Viewed  at  a  distance,  the  dingoe  resembles  a  fox,  and 
often  affords  a  hard  run. 

The  kangaroo  is  the  largest  Australian  quadruped.     This  animal 
has  a  peculiar  method  of  flight,  which  consists  in  a  succession  of 
ungainly  leaps.     It  mostly  subsists  on  herbs  and  indigenous  roots ; 
there  is,  likewise,  a  species  of  grass,  the  tufts  of  which  it  is  partial 
to.     These  animals,  formerly  so  plentiful,  have  now  mostly  re* 
treated  far  beyond  the  confines  of  civilization.    Settlers  juauJly 
hunt  them  with  dogs  of  a  cross  breed,  between  the  mastiff  and 
greyhound.     Huntsmen  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  kang^aroo  imlesf 
they  are  well  mounted,  for  they  have  to  follow  them  as  the  crow 
files  over  a  rough  country.    The  *'  old  man"  kangaroo  is  a  toi^li 
opponent,  for  when  brought  to  bay,  standing  erect  six  feet  high, 
he  shows  fight,  often  lacerating  the  entrails  of  dogs  with  his  shup 
fore  claws.     The  females  carry  their  progeny  in  a  pouch  that  enve- 
lopes the  teats,  to  which  the  young  ones  adhere  till  weaned ;  and 
under  such  circumstances,  when  pursued  by  hunters,  evince  piteom 
maternal  anxiety,  and  only  when  hard  pushed  drop  their  litter. 

Another  singular  marsupial  is  the  wombat,  which  borrows  like 
a  badger;  its  carcase  sometimes  weighs  100  lbs.;  thefiesh  has  the 
flavour  of  mutton.    The  bandicoot  is  analogous  to  the  kangaroo, 
•though  smaller ;  it  is  very  predatory,  having,  like  Reynard,  a  pre- 
dilection for  poultry.    The  opossum  is  of  a  ^similar  species,  bot 
more  resembles  the  squirrel  in  its  habits.     It  is  hunted  by  mooo- 
light;  dogs  are  sent  out  to  its  locality,  and  sportsmen  shoot  it 
from  its  perch,  which  is  generally  high  up  in  the  thick  foliage  of 
trees.    The  fur  makes  warm  rugs  and  cloaks ;  bushmen  sew  the 
skins  together  and  use  them  for  blankets.     The  principal  membea 
of  the  feathered  tribe  are  that  rara  avis  in  terra^  the  black  swao, 
the  emu,  bustard,  pelican,  eagle,  heron,  and  crane.     There  aie, 
likewise,  several  kinds  of  duck,  of  which  genus  the  platypus  is  the 
most  remarkable.     This  bird  is  a  mixture  of  the  bird,  beast,  and 
fish ;  it  floats  and  feeds  on  the  water,  yet  burrows  in  the  ground; 
it  also  lays  eggs,  and  when  hatched  suckles  its  young.    Its  bodj  is 
about  eighteen  inches  long,  covered  with  thick  fur,  like  that  of  tf 
otter ;  its  forefeet  are  webbed,  the  hind  ones  have  claws,  and,  sfiH 
more  contradictory,  on  the  head  is  grafted  a  beak.    This  latter  di' 
cumstance  gave  rise  to  a  colonial  riddle — "  Why  is  a  dun  like  « 
platypus  ?  **    **  Because  it  is  a  beast  with  a  bill."     Quails,  pigeoDB, 
plovers,  and  other  birds  of  known  varieties,  might  be  enumerated; 
in  addition  to  which,  there  are  several  that  derive  their  appellatioos 
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from  peculiarity  of  plumage  or  cadence ; — tbese  are  the  whip  bird, 
soldier  l^ird,  mutton  bird,  razor  grinder,  bell  bird,  and  the  laughing 
jackass;  the  latter,  which  may  be  likened  taa  jackdaw,  possesses* 
considerable  powers  of  imitation,  giving  utterance  to  a  droll  note- 
like  that  of  a  derisive  laugh.  It  is  said  to  be  a  good  clock  for 
working  people,  as  it  is  supposed  to  give  vent  to  its  risibility  about 
the  time  people  commence,  and  when  they  leave  off  work.  There 
are  stated  to  be  fifteen  varieties  of  snakes,  varying  from  a  foot  to- 
five  feet  in  length.  Some  have  the  appearance  of  rotten  wood,  and 
when  trod  on  are  dangerous,  but  will  seldom  molest  any  one  if  they 
can  possibly  escape  to  their  hole.  The  most  venomous  is  the  black' 
Q^ake,- which  frequents  swamp^  ground.  When  bitten  by  any 
reptile,  the  best  remedy  is  to  strap  a  bandage  round  the  parts 
affected,  then  cut  off  the  fiesh  around  the  wound,  and  suck  the 
venom  from  it ;  if  done  immediately,  dangerous  effects  need  not 
be  apprehended^ 

{To  be  continued,) 


THE  MODEL  SPEECH  OF  A  MODEL  LORD  MAYOR, 

(reported  now  for  the  first  time.) 

We  have  dined  three  times  this  year  at  the  London  Tavern  (and 
capital  dinners  they  were).  Each  time,  curiously  enough,  a  cer- 
tain Lord  Mayor  has  been  in  the  chair,  and  each  time,  still  more 
curiously,  we  have  heard  from  him  the  same  speech. 

We  now  print  this  speech  for  the  benefit  of  future  Lord 
Mavors : — 

"  Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  great  merchant  in  the  City, 
who  was  highly  respected.  This  merchant,  ailer  a  life  of  prosperity, 
met,  in  his  old  age,  just  as  he  was  about  to  sit  down  in  his  com- 
fortable arm  chair,  and  enjoy  his  port  wine,  with  a  great  disaster 
—his  ships  sank,  or  his  house  took  fire,  or  the  bank  broke,  as 
banks  sometimes  will— and  he  was  left  without  as  much  as  a  Penn- 
sylvanian  Bond  to  bless  himself  with«  His  friends,  strange  to  say, 
did  not  desert  him  in  his  adversity,  but  interested  themselves,  like 
true  friends,  all  the  more  warmly  in  his  behalf.  They  raised  sub- 
scriptions everywhere,  and,  amongst  others,  they  applied  to  a 
Quaker.     The   Quaker  listened,  pursed  his  eyes,  then  eyed  his 
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parse,  and  then  listened  again.  He  held  his  tongne,  as  Qaaken 
sometimes  will,  and  did  not  move  a  feature,  not  a  finger  ;  he  did 
not  seem  moved  even  to  the  extent  of  a  shilling— -a  mxseiabie 
shilling  I  At  last  he  was  asked  if  he  did  not  feel  for  this  peer 
merchant,  when  he  replied  :— *  Yes,  friend,  I  do  feel  for  him 
-^and  I  feel  deeply — ^perhaps  not  to  the  hotton  of  mj  pocket, 
but  a  good  way  down  it — and  I  tell  thee  that  I  feel  five  hundred 
pounds  for  him,  and  now  I  want  to  know  how  much  dost  tbou, 
and  thou,  and  thou  (pointing  to  each  of  his  questioners),  and  thou 
feel  ?  It's  useless  thy  feeling,  unless  thou  dost  feel  as  I  feeL' 
Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  the  same  with  the  Charity  for  which  I 
am  collecting  subscriptions  this  evening.  I  tell  you  it  is  use- 
less your  having  a  great  sympathy  for  this  charity,  and 
feeling  deeply  for  it,  unless  you  feel  as  the  Quaker  felt 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  you  can  all  feel  £500,  as  the  Quaker 
did;  but  you  can  feel  your  £200,  or  your  £100,  or  suppose 
I  say  your  £50— K)r  come,  even  lower  than  that,  your  £25— ot 
at  all  events  I  am  morally  certain  there  is  not  a  man  here  present 
but  who,  with  the  greatest  ease,  can  feel  his  £5,  and,  mind  yon,  be 
all  the  better  for  the  feeling  afterwards.  But  it  is  arrogance  on 
my  part,  downright  impertinence,  to  say,  in  a  noble  cause  like  the 
present,  how  much  you  will  feel  ?  No,  gentlemen,  I  would  rather 
sit  down,  and  leave  the  claims  of  this  meritorious  institution  to 
your  own  private  and  generous  feelings.  Only  recollect — once 
more — the  Quaker  felt  £500." 

This  speech  is  always  received  with  the  greatest  applause,  and 
followed  with  the  happiest  results.  The  subscriptions  poor  into 
the  secretary's  lap  so  fast,  he  can  hardly  hold  them  all.  It  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  feeling  speech,  in  every  respect,  that  we  ever  listened 
to  ;  and,  as  we  have  said  above,  we  have  already  listened  to  it  no 
less  than  three  times,  and,  each  time,  with  increased  effect — or 
rather,  increased  effects.  The  worthy  Lord  Mayor  (whose  name 
it  would  not  be  fair  to  mention)  seems  to  get  more  perfect  each 
time  he  recites  it. 


*  ■  k. 
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Spain  still  continues  a  land  unknown  to  the  great  bulk  of  English 
tourists,  in  spite  of  all  that  science  has  done  for  modern  travelling. 
The  truth  is,  that  although  the  coasts  of  the  Peninsula  have  long 
been  accessible  to  our  steamers,  the  interior  of  the  country  has 
undergone  scarcely  any  alteration  during  the  last  half  century* 
Travelling,  in  nearly  every  part  of  Spain,  is  very  expensive.  Publio 
conveyances,  are  only  to  be  found  on  the  great  thoroughfares^ 
and  they  are  both  costly  In  their  charges,  and  far  more  leisurely  in 
their  movements,  than  suits  the  tastes  of  English  travellers.  Ad4 
to  this,  that  the  inns  are  anything  but  clean  ;  that  the  cookery— 
we  speak  from  bitter  experience — is  positively  bad ;  and  that  the 
wine,  except  in  a  few  favoured  districts,  is  very  indifferent ;  and 
we  sum  up  the  principal  inconveniences  which  the  adventurous 
traveller  must  make  up  his  mind  to  encounter  in  a  tour  through 
Spain.  Of  the  dangers  incident  to  Spanish  travel^  which  are  still 
consideral|le,  we  need  not  speak.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  these 
drawbacks,  and  many  more  which  will  readily  occur  to  the  mind 
of  the  Peninsular  tourist,  Spain  possesses  attractions  of  a  kind  so. 
peculii\r  to  herself  that  a  good  book  of  travels  in  that  country,  be 
it  grave  or  gay,  is  ever  sure  of  a  ready  welcome. 

The  volumes  before  us  are  of  the  latter  class.*  The  author 
is  Mr.  George  John  Cayley«  That  gentleman,  as  most 
of  our  readers  are  probably  aware,  is  the  author  of  a  quaint  and 
clever  poem,  entitled  *'  Sir  Reginald  Mohun,"  which  appeared  two. 
or  three  years  ago.  He  was  sent  to  the  Peninsula  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health  in  the  autumn  of  1851 ;  but  tiring  apparently  of  the 
monotonous  existence  to  which  an  idle  Englishman  is  condemned 
at  Cadiz  and  Seville,  he  resolved  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of: 
the  kingdom  in  quest  of  adventures.  Like  the  knight  of  La 
Mancha  he  wisely  resolved  that  a  faithful  companion  in  arms 
should  accompany  him,  and  being  joined  by  a  friend  from  England, 
the  two  adventurous  travellers  soon  decided  on  the  plan  of  their 
journey.  They  each  purchased  a  pony  and  a  revolver,  and 
having  arrayed  themselves  in  the  humble  garb  of  artists,  they 
sallied  forth  from  Seville  one  fine  spring  morning  upon  Spain  at 
large  as  Mr.  Cayley  expresses  it  to  his  fair  correspondent.  We 
must  inforijfi  our  readers,  by  the  way,  that  our  traveller's  narrative 
is  contained  in  a  series  of  letters,  addressed  to  a  young  lady  in 

*  *' Las  AlforgaB ;  or,  the  Bridle  Roads  of  Spain."     By  Gbobge  J.  Cat- 
Lmr.    Two  Volt.    London :  Bentley. 
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YorksKire,  wliom  be  calls  "  Mabel,"  and  at  wbose  suggestion,  hs 
informs  us,  tbey  bave  been  published.  Mr.  Cayley,  we  tbink,  has 
acted  wisely  in  following  this  advice.  Allbougb  egotistical  at 
times,  as  young  gentlemen  will  be  wben  they  are  fortunate  enough 
to  hare  a  lady  correspondent,  these  letters  are  never  tiresome. 
It  is  difficult,  Fays  a  great  historian,  to  speak  of  oneself  witbouc 
yanity,  and  this  difficulty  is  increased  in  no  small  degree  in  the 
case  we  have  described.  But  after  all  egotism  is  not  a  fault  in 
tetter  writing  so  long  as  the  writer  contrives  to  amuse  or  interest 
tis.  We  can  say,  with  a  clear  conscience,  that  Mr.  Cayley  does 
both.  He  religiously  avoids  politics,  political  economy,  and  statis- 
tics of  all  kinds,  and  in  this  age  of  facts  and  figures  we  bare  every 
reason  to  be  grateful  for  the  omission.  Neither  does  he  weary  ns 
with  elaborate  descriptions  of  places  and  things  which  most  of  us 
have  seen  and  all  of  us  have  heard  and  read  of  to  rex>letion.  By 
far  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  book  consists  not  of 
descriptions  of  palaces  and  pictures,  but  of  the  traveller's  own 
experience  in  their  adventurous  ride  from  Seville  to  Saint  Se- 
bastian. 

Spain  has  always  been  famed  for  its  robbers.     It  is  a  curioa? 
bjit  melancholy  fact,  of  which  Romans  and  Qoths,  and  Moors  and 
Franks  have   each  in  turn  complained.     Marius  in  the  plenitude 
of  his  power   failed  to  extirpate  the  breed,    and    Maria   Chris* 
tina  and  her   daughter  have  been  equally  unsuccessful    at    the 
distance  of  some  twenty  centuries.    At  the  very  outset  of  their 
journey  our  travellers  were  compelled  to  shoot  a  real  Andalasian 
brigand  to  whom  they  refused  to  pay  black-mail.     This  exploit 
was    performed  by    Mr.   Cayley's  friend,  who  appears  to    have 
exhibited   great   courage   and  self-possession  upon  the  occasion. 
They  were  resting  by  the  wayside,  and  Mr.  Gayley  had  gone  to 
look  for  the  ponies,  which    had   strayed  from  the  road,  leaving 
his  friend  in  charge  of  the  baggage.     While  thus  absent  he  was 
alarmed  by  the  reportK)f  a  pistol  in  that  direction.     He  describes 
below  what  followed  :— 

XJX  A19DALU8IAK  BANDIT. 

•*  Approaching  cautiously,  I  could  see  nothing  of  H ,  and  the 

terrible  idea  flashed  across  my  mind  that  robbers  had  found  him 
alone  guarding  the  baggage,  and  had  shot  him.  Then  it  occurred 
to  me,  that  when  they  found  two  alforjas,  they  would  presume  he 
bad  a  companion  (who  might  institute  a  search  unless  also  disposed 
of),  and  were  therefore  perhaps  lying  in  wait  among  the  low  brush- 
wood to  shoot  me  also,  as  soon  as  I  should  come  within  range. 

"I  therefore  approached  by  as  open  ground  as  possible,  that 
they  might  not  get  too  easy  a  shot  at  me ;  and,  when  I  came  as 
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liear  as  I  thought  safe,  I  shouted  his  name.  After  an  anxious 
moment  or  two  an  answer  was  returned  in  well-known  accents 
which  relieved  me  from  my  apprehensions.  Still  the  shot  was  to 
be  accounted  for. 

**  Has  your  imagination  prepared  you  for  something  dreadful  ? 
Mine  had — something  like  what  follows. 

*'  I  approached  the  spot,  and  found  H sitting  among-  the 

cloaks  and  luggage^  smoking,  but  I  saw  in  an  instant  by  the  ex- 
pression of  his  face,  and  the  nervous  twitch  of  his  lips,  which  made 
the  cigar  end  shake,  that  something  serious  had  happened. 

*'  *  I  have  heen  and  done  it,  and  there  he  lies,  poor  fellow ;  but 
it  was  his  own  fault.' 

'* '  Good  heavens  !  *  I  exclaimed,  as,  turning  where  he  pointed, 
I  saw  at  about  seven  yards'  distance  the  foot  of  a  man  sticking  out 
of  a  plot  of  brushwood.  '  Good  heavens  !  is  he  dead  ? — what  is  the 
meaning  of  all  this  ? — what  has  happened  ? — and  here  is  another 
Baddlel— and  what  is  that  grey  horse  ?  ' 

"  '  I  win  tell  you,  but  in  the  meanwhile  we  had  better  pack  our 
beasts  and  be  off  as  quick  as  we  can.  I  was  sitting  here  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  ago,  when  this  man  came  riding  across  the 
dehesa,  and,  seeing  me,  turned  this  way.  I  had  loaded  my  long 
pistols,  and  had  one  of  them  ready  cocked  in  my  hand,  under  a  fold 
of  the  cloak  I  was  lying  on.  After  asking  me  a  good  many  impu* 
dent  questions,  which  I  answered  with  as  much  patience  as  I  could, 
he  said  at  last— 

*'  *  Ah  !  I  see  you  are  a  foreigner,  probably  on  a  long  journey. 
£s  regular  que  iienes  dinero  (it  is  to  be  supposed  you  have  money). 
That  is  what  I  am  come  for,  with  your  permission.  I  am  Pedrd 
Paredes,  for  that  which  your  worship  may  please  to  command— a 
notable  bandit,  at  whose  name  the  civil  guards  tremble.'  Saying 
this,  he  unslung  his  escopet  from  the  hinder  peak  of  his  saddle, 
and  dismounted  to  take  a  steadier  shot  in  case  of  need. 

**  *'  Instead  of  getting  up,  I  pulled  the  saddle  bags  and  cloaks 
into  a  heap,  and,  lying  on  my  stomach,  presented  the  muzzle  of  my 
pistol  over  the  battery.  *'  Now  then,  you  impudent  rascal,"  I  said, 
**  lay  down  your  gun  and  go  away,  or  I'll  shoot  you  before  you  can 
coax  your  rusty  old  piece  to  go  off.  And  I  shoidd  advise  you  never 
again  to  try  your  hand  on  Englishmen  with  English  pistols." 

**  *  He  hesitated  and  turned  pale,  and  was  stepping  back,  when  I 
said, ''  If  you  move  without  leaving  your  gun,  I  fire.  Here,  I  have 
the  advantage — at  a  distance,  you  might." 

^*  *  No  English  dog  shall  make  a  jest  of  the  Andaluz,'  he  said, 
a  sudden  fury  flushing  his  face.  He  presented  his  gun  as  quickly 
as  he  could,  and  we  both'  fired  at  the  same  moment,  but  my  pistol 
had  been  on  his  heart  during  the  discussion,  and  through  his  heart 
it  went— but  I  had  a  nearish  escape — ^look  at  the  rim  of  my  hat.' 


«&  < 
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"  Sure  enough)  there  was  a  round  hole  in  the  broad  upturned 
brim  of  the  Calanies. 

'  Thank  God  you  are  no  worse,  but  what  are  we  to  do  ? ' 
We  had  better  leave  him  as  he  is  ;  he  has  fallen  with  the  gm 
clutched  in  his  hand.  If  we  don't  disturb  him,  and  they  find  hun 
after  a  day  or  two,  with  money  in  his  pocket,  and  all  those  Bilker 
buttons  on  his  clothes,  they  will  think  he  has  destroyed  himself ;  1 
have  unsaddled  his  horse,  and  turned  him  loose.  He  will  probably 
stray  awsty,  and  not  attract  immediate  attention ;  we  must  throw 
the  saddle  and  bridle  into  another  bush*  There  now,  we  had 
better  put  earth  between  us,  as  they  say.' 

'*  I  could  easily  perceive  that  he  was  deeply  shocked,  though  tbe 
excitement  gave  a  sort  of  painful  levity  to  his  manner. 

"  Before  mounting,  I  went  to  look  at  the  corpse,  the  first  I  bad 
ever  seen  of  one  who  had  died  a  violent  death.  He  had  staggered 
backwards  and  fallen  flat  on  his  back,  his  arms  and  legs  stretched 
out— one  hand  grasped  the  barrel  of  his  escopet,  and  the  other  a 
bunch  of  slender  palmita  stems,  whose  fan-like  heads,  rustling  to 
the  almost  imperceptible  breeze,  seemed  as  if  the  dead  hand  stined 
them.  1  bent  aside  a  bush  of  rosemary  which  shadowed  the  face. 
One  eyelid  was  propped  up  by  a  rosemary  sprig,  and  the  eye  be- 
neath still  glared  upwards  with  a  glazed  and  stupified  look  cf 
fierceness  and  terror.  In  bending  the  bush  back  to  look  into  his 
face,  I  had  stirred  the  sprig,  and  at  first  it  seemed  that  he  was  aliTe. 
However,  letting  go  the  twigs  in  my  horror,  I  saw  how  it  was. 

*'  He  was  a  fine,  handsomish  man,  of  about  twenty-two  or  three, 
with  marked  and  striking  features,  denoting,  however,  more  streog^ 
of  passion  than  intellect  The  healthy  sunburnt  browns  of  his 
swarthy  face  were  turned  to  ghastly  yellows  on  the  bloodless  and 
ashy  skin.  The  bright-coloured  facings  and  glittering  silver  tags 
and  brooches  of  his  dress,  too,  added  a  painful  contrast  of  holidaj 
splendour  to  the  faded  hues  of  death." 

This  adventure  occasioned  them  no  further  trouble.  There  are 
no  coroner's  inquests  in  Andalusia,  and  the  robber  being  (bond 
dead  was  concluded  by  the  authorities  to  have  met  the  fate  he 
merited. 

We  shall  now  describe  a  rencontre  of  a  different  kind.  The 
two  travellers  had  arrived  very  tired  and  ravenously  hungiy  &t 
a  small  inn  near  Ronda.  The  waiter  told  them  that  there  wei9 
two  countrymen  of  theirs  who  had  arrived  that  afternoon— one 
of  them  a  young  and  very  handsome  youth — ^and  that  if  they 
chose  the  two  parties  might  sup  together.  Our  tourists  assented 
with  some  reluctance,  for  Englishmen  abroad  ayoid  eaeb  other 
with  studious  care;    but  the  grateful  odour  of  the  supper  over- 
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cafne  their  scruples,   and  they  were  forthwith  introduced  to  the 
presence  of  the  strangers,  who  are  thus  described : — 

A   HONEYMOON   IN    ANDALUSIA. 

*'  A  tall,  lathy,  good-looking  man  of  five-and-twenty,  dressed  in 
the  dark  zamarra  (lamb's-'wool  jacket)  and  black-leathered  riding 
trousers,  black  silk  faja,  and  a  jaunty  Calanies  of  the  last  fashion, 
sat  smoking  the  cigarillo  of  patience,  and  watching  a  stout  earthea 
j«r  among  the  embers  before  him.  His  companion  who  fully  came 
up  to  the  mozo*«  description,  as  *  a  very  pretty  young  gentleman,' 
seemed  about  filfteeii. 

**  He  was  apparently  wearied  with  the  day's  journey,  and  leaned 
with  his  glossy  auburn  curls  spread  on  the  shoulder  of  the  other, 
whaheld  him  tenderly  with  an  arm  round  his  waist,  and  now  and 
then  blew  away  tiie  smoke,  and  peeped  down  into  the  innocent, 
sleepy  face.  He  seemed  to  take  very  little  notice  of  the  garrulous 
relation  of  the  mozo.  However,  at  length  he  cast  his  eyes  across 
the  blaze,  and  our  glances  met. 

^"  Adios,  Senor  A— — ;  m'alegro  muchissimo  de  ver  a  Vmd.,' 
said  I,  for  I  saw  it  was  no  other  than  A-— — ,  who  was  a  great  friend 
of  mine  at  Cambridge,  though  I  have  seen  very  little  of  him  since. 

'^ '  Adios,  Senor,'  he  replied  in  Spanish  ;  '  tambien  m'alegro  yo, 
pero  francamente  no  m'acuerdo  de  Vmd. ;  tampoco  sabre  como 
Vmd.  conoce  mi  apellido.' 

**  'Tuve  el  gusto  de  pasar  dos  o  tres  anos  de  mi  vida  con  Vmd. 
en,  la  universidad  de  Cantabrigia  y  me  Uamo  Jorge  Juan  Cay  ley.' 

''At this  he  started  and  laughed  so  loud  that  the  sleepy  boy 
started  up,  and  we  shook  hands  over  the  fire.  At  this  moment 
H  ■  came  up,  too,  who  was  also  a  great  friend  of  his.  Amid 
the  general  ebullition  of  cordiality,  the  mozo,  who  had  almost  de- 
spaired of  establishing  any  sort  of  relations,  but  now  concluded  that 
his  representations  had  suddenly  taken  effect,  conceived  it  a  fit 
time  to  effect  a^  coalition  of  suppers.     His  suggestions  were  at  once 

agreed  to,  and  in  the  meantime  A introduced  to  us  his  younger 

brother,  Juanito,  who  blushed  and  shook  hands — ^very  soft  hands, 
more  like  a  lady^s  than  a  boy's.     But  I  was  busy  asking  A 
fifty  questions,,  and  took  no  notice  of  that  or  the  blush,  and  went  on. 

•'  •  Why,  I  thought  you  were  to  have  been  married  to  the  lovely 
Lady  Jane  before  this.     I  heard  it  was  to  be  in  November  for 
•^  certain.' 

'  So  I  was ;  but  she  had  the  scarlet-fever,  poor  child.' 
'  And  80  you  left  her  to  recover  at  her  leisure,  while  you  travel 
about  to  amuse  yourself! ' 

"  '  Not  exactly — ^but  they  are  dishing  up  the  oUa,  so  let  us  to 
supper.' 
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*^'We  supped  in  a  spacious  apartment  tip-staIrs,  wlidw  vtBi 
were  bung  with  frying-pans  and  gridirons,  and  other  ntenalB  of 
cookery.  On  inquiry,  we  were  informed  by  the  handmaid,  that  in 
the  summer  families  come  here  from  Honda ;  for  it  appears,  that 
when  the  inhabitants  of  the  sultry  pluns  are  baked  out  of  tbci 
cities,  and  come  to  Ronda  for  fresh  mountain  breeaes,  Ifae  inb&bi* 
tants  of  Booda  xetieat  to  m  still  loftier  level,  and  this  is  then  wed 
as  their  kitchen. 

**  It  came  out,  in  the  course  of  the  meal,  as  the  superior  perspi- 
cacity of  my  Mabel  may  have  anticipated,  that  Master  Juanito  (vbo 
had  got  into  a  great  perplexity  under  cross-examination  about  Eton, 
whence  he  was  said  lately  to  have  emerged,  but  of  which  seat  of 
learning  he  seemed  to  haye  preserved  rery  limited  and  eqaivocai 
recollections),  turned  out  to  be  no  young  gentleman  at  all,  and,  by 
way  of  explanation,  was,  to  his  great  confusion,  introdaced  to  as  u 
Lady  Jane  A . 

"  '  The  fact  is,'  said  A ,  •  Johnny,  like  most  other  new-mar- 
ried young  ladies,  had  a  strong  desire  to  travel,  and  do  somethiog 
strictly  romantic.  I,  who  had  observed  in  the  course  of  my  Euro- 
pean  experience,  the  misery  and  bother  of  trailing  about  a  cumber- 
some train  of  serving- men  and  women,  immediately  laid  it  down  as 
4n  irrefragable  axiom  that  nothing  romantic  could  possibly  be  done 
with  a  courier  and  lady's-maid.'  ** 

Mr.  A adds  :  — 

•*  *  The  principal  romance  of  the  journey  was  at  Baza,  where  tbe 
posadero's  pretty  daughter  made  most  serious  love  to  Master  Johnny, 
so  that  the  young  lady*s  novio  was  terribly  jealous,  and  I  thongbt 
there  would  have  been  bloodshed  ;  for,  though  you  would  hanuf 
imagine  it  of  the  young  man,  now  he  is  so  mild  and  modest  after 
being  found  out,  he  then,  when  his  imposture  was  unsuspecteor 
played  the  successful  lover  with  a  most  theatrical  and  coxcombical 
swagger ;  pointing  also  his  discourse  with  many  impropriate  ei- 
pletives,  of  whose  meaning  he  is  wholly  unaware,  but  which  be  bas 
learnt  on  the  road  to  introduce  with  great  effect  into  the  genteel; 
school-room  Spanish  which  he  brought  out  with  him.  From  Grs* 
nada  we  are  on  our  way  to  Seville.  To-day  we  left  Ronda.  ^^^ 
are  now  in  possession  of  our  history,  and  we  have  a  fair  rigbt  to 
your  adventures.' 


t  >i 


Unlike  the  bulk  of  Spanish  tourists,  Mr.  Cayley  does  not  fill  |ip 
his  pages  with  elaborate  descriptions  of  the  great  sights  of  Spaio* 
He  was  disappointed  with  the  Alhambra,  and  also  with  the  famoQS 
cathedral  of  Toledo,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  tell  us  so.    Tbe 
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Escorial,  too,  he  dismisses  most  irreverently  ^rith  the  following 
frank  confession,  **  The  fact  is,  we  were  weary  of  this  great  mag« 
nificently  ugly  place  before  we  had  half  done  it,  and  were  very 
glad  when  we  were  allowed  by  our  guides  to  go  away." 

It  requires  some  amount  of  moral  courage  to  give  vent  to  senti- 
ments like  these,  and  we  give  the  writer  all  credit  for  his  manliness 
in  refusing  to  get  into  raptures  upon  every  occasion  that  his  guide 
and  his  guide-book  required  him  to  do  so.  The  truth  is,  that  Mr. 
Cayley  interests  us  much  more  about  the  persons  he  meets  with, 
than  about  fine  churches,  palaces,  and  pictures.  The  following 
portraits  of  the  royal  family  of  Spain,  whom  he  met  accidentally 
at  Aranjuez,  are  dashed  off  after  his  own  free  and  easy  fashion : — 

THE    TWO    QUEENS. 

"  Just  as  we  were  moving  away,  there  was  A  trampling  6f  horsetf 
in  the  distance,  and  the  royal  coriige  of  trundling  carriages  and 
trotting  guards  came  by.  We  saw  Her  Catholic  Majesty  very 
tolerably  as  she  passed.  But  our  acquaintance  was  not  to  be  so 
transitory.  The  whole  line;  wheeled  round  in  a  semicircle,  and 
drew  up  before  a  house  in  the  great  plaza^  next  the  garden. 

'*  An  old  lady  and  a  bald-headed  gentleman  came  out  on  the 
balcony  over  the  colonnade.  These  were  the  Queen  Mother  and 
Senor  Munoz.  We  drew  near  to  see  and  hear  what  passed,  and 
stood,  with  our  bats  off,  under  the  colonnade,  within  three  or  four 
yards  of  the  Queen's  panel,  while  ^he  talked  over  our  heads  to  her 
relatives  on  the  balcony. 

**  She  spoke  in  a  clear,  pleasant,  natural  voice,  sd  that  every  word 
could  be  heard  both  by  those  above  and  below.  The  matter  waa* 
entirely  domestic  :  inquiring  about  Christina's  children,  who  had 
the  measles  (which,  by  the  way,  accounted  for  this  sort  of  visit, 
by  the  fear  of  the  little  princess  of  Asturias  catching  them)  ;  she 
related  how  her  own  baby  had  been,  and  took  it  from  the  gaily* 
dressed  Asturian  nurse,  and  held  it  up  to  be  looked  at. 

'*  As  far  as  I  remember,  the  presumptive  heiress  of  all  the  Spains 
bad  slept  rather  badly  the  night  before,  and  certainly  seemed  sleepy 
now.  The  Queen  is  a  prettyish,  ladylike  woman  nd  looks  about 
twenty-five.  Her  nose  certainly  is  not  a  very  choice  feature, 
but  not  near  so  bad  as  those  frightful  snubnosed  caricatures  on  her 
coins  would  lead  one  to  expect. 

*'  There  was  something  -singular  in  the  perfectly  easy,  unembar« 
rassed  and  unaffected  manner  in  which  she  talked  of  her  household 
interests  before  a  gathering  crowd  of  her  subjects ;  as  if  she  saw  no 
reason  why  a  queen  should  pretend  to  bo  more  than  a  woman,  or 
be  ashamed  of  her  maternal  anxieties  and  filial  duties.     But  kings 
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Rnd  queens  are  accustomed  to  live  in  public,  and  I  dare  say  ib« 
thought  no  more  of  the  hundred  and  fifty  people  or  so  wbo  sur- 
rounded her  than  if  they  had  been  half-a-dozen  busts  in  her  ovb 
bed-room." 

No  one  can  write  a  book  upon  Spain  without  saying  something 
about  bull-fights.  Mr.  Cayley  witnessed  two  of  these  exciting  but 
savage  exhibitions,  and  then  made  up  his  mind  that  they  were  Teiy 
horrid,  and  not  suited  to  English  tastes — a  conclusion  in  which  we 
entirely  agree  with  him.  If  any  of  our  readers  doubt,  let  them 
study  the  subjoined  brief  but  bloody  narrative  of 

A    BULL   FIGHT    AT   MADRID. 

"  The  bull-fight  I  mentioned  as  in  prospect,  came  off  pretty  well, 
but  not  brilliantly.  The  weather  had  been  coldish,  and  the  gonads 
were  sulky  and  truculent,  instead  of  being  brisk  and  furious,  which 
is  the  most  favourable  as  well  as  safest  phase  of  taurine  hurooar. 
They  showed  a  disposition  to  be  wary  and  false,  running  at  the 
men  rather  than  the  gaudy  draperies  flourished  in  their  fsces  to 
draw  them. 

"  The  audience  were  not  in  g^ood  humour,  especially  some  a^f^ 
nados  near  us,  who  seemed  greatly  to  disapprove  of  the  perfonnasee 
of  one  of  the  picadores, 

"  There  was  a  very  savage  beast  in  the  arena,  who  bad  made 
terrible  havoc  among  the  horses ;  and  this  picador,  who  had  been 
the  most  unfortunate,  was  manifestly  disheartened,  and  seemea 
divided  in  his  mind  whether  to  be  more  afraid  of  the  bull  below,  or 
the  taunting  remarks  which  rained  upon  his  head  from  the  iadignant 
galleries. 

"  His  reputation  was  at  stake,  and  I  felt  sorry  for  the  poor  fri- 
lew.  He  spurred  his  bleeding  and  disembowelled  horse,  and  went 
to.  the  charge  apparently  with  an  uneomforlable  presentiment.  The 
bull  rushed  <at  him  with  a  tremendous  impetus,  which  his  Isn^e 
was  powerless  to  resist.  The  horns  were  plunged  into  the  hreatt  oi 
the  horse,  who  reared  and  fell  backwards  with  his  rider  all  of  a 
heap.  The  chulos  did  not  come  readily  enough  to  distract  tbe 
bull's  attention,  and  he  trampled  and  gored  his  victim  at  leisure. 

"  The  wretches  near  us  cried,  "  Bravo  toro  m*aiegro.  It  serrw 
you  right  for  pricking  so  badly."  But  when  the  picador  was 
taken  up  senseless,  with  his  face  covered  with  blood,  and  ca^^ 
xound  on  a  shutter,  they,  thinking  he  would  probably  die  shortlji 
veoonsidered  the  poor  man's  feelings  a  little,  and  how  unpleasant  it 
must  be  to  perish  in  the  hour  of  his  ill-success,  in  th0  midst  of  oat' 
cries  and  execrations  on  his  want  of  skill  and  courage ;  so  they 
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changed  their  cries  oirtCaUgro  for  *'  Que  lastimar  (what  a  pity), 
a  mildish  reparation  under  the  circumstances. 

"  The  whole  afihir,  from  heginning  to  end,  was  infinitely  more 
bloody  and  horrid  than  anything  in  the  sample  at  Seville,  which  I 
remember  describing  with  tolerable  accuracy.  It  has  quite  satisfied 
us  that  bull-fights  are  not  to  our  taste,  and  we  never  intend  to  go 
again.  One  of  the  bulls  had  a  marked  objection  to  fight,  though 
he  was  strong  and  active,  as  plainly  appeared  by  his  jumping  over 
the  barrier  (about  six  feet  high)  five  times  in  rapid  succession. 
However,  when  he  found  he  could  not  get  away,  he  fought  bull- 
fully. 

» 

"  There  was  another  bull-fight  yesterday,  in  which  two  men 
were  killed.  All  Madrid  is  saying,  '*  Que  lastimaP^  about  it  to- 
day. They  say  the  bulls  are  in  a  very  exceptionally  dangerous 
frame  of  mind  this  season.'' 

In  conclusion,  we  repeat  that  Mr.  Cayley  has"  done  wisely  in 
acting  on  the  advice  of  his  fair  correspondent,  to  whom  the  contents 
of  these  volumes  were  in  the  first  place  addressed.  It  appears 
that  he  and  the  companion  of  his  travels  entertained  the  notion  of 
publishing  two  or  more  bulky  tomes,  containing  an  elaborate 
account  of  all  they  saw,  and  heard,  and  thought  of  Spain  and  its 
inhabitants.  This  design,  we  presume,  has  been  abandoned. 
"Whether  Mr.  Cayley  would  have  been  equally  successful  in  a  work 
of  more  pretension  we  shall  not  undertake  to  say,  we  can  only 
cordially  thank  him  for  the  very  entertaining  volumes  he  has  given 
us.  They  will  fully  sustain  the  reputation  of  the  author  of  ''  Sir 
R«lginald  Mohun." 
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HOME. 

After  a  session  of  unusual  length,  Parliament  was  prorogued  oc 
the  20th  of  August.     The  Parliamentary  campaign  which  has  jast 
closed  is  remarkahle  in  various  points  of  view.     When  the  sessioo 
commenced  in  Novemher,  the  measures  of  the  Derby  adminxstis- 
tion  were  looked  for  with  an  unwonted  amount  of  interest ;  and  sii 
Opposition,  composed,  indeed,  of  a  variety  of  different  sections  of 
politicians,  but  powerful  from  the   weight  and  experience  of  itt 
leaders,  and  from  its  numbers,  was  prepared  to  try  conclusions  with 
the  so-called  Protectionist  administration.     Mr.  Disraeli  very  soon 
gave  them  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  and  his  defeat,  and  the 
formation  of  the  Coalition  Cabinet,  was  the  result.     There  is  do 
denying  that  the  Aberdeen  administration  was  open  to  attack  from 
the  motley  materials  of  which  it  was  made  up  ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing its  various  defeats  throughout  the  session,  it  has   managed  not 
only  to  maintain  its  ground,  but  apparently,  also,  to  consolidate  its 
strength.     But  it   is   questionable   whether   this   circumstance  is 
owing  to  its  own  inherent  vitality,  or  to  the  evidently  disorganised 
condition  of  Lord  Derby's  followers.     Upon  no  question  have  the 
latter  cordially  united  since  the  accession  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  and 
to  this  circumstance   his   administration   is  doubtless,   in  a  great 
measure,  indebted  for  its  stability.     Of  the  chief  measures  intro- 
duced during  the  session,  we  have  spoken  upon  former  occasioas. 
The  re-imposition  of  the  Income-tax,  the  New  India  Bill,  and tbe 
failure  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  financial  schemes  are  now  all   matter  of 
history.     Among  matters  of  less  striking  interest,  the  closing  of 
the  Metropolitan  Graveyards,  the  settlement  of  the  Cab  questioni 
and  the  opening  of  Kew-gardens  to  the  public  on  Sundays  may  be 
mentioned  to  the  credit  of  the  present  administration. 

The  great  event  of  the  mouth  has  been  the  Naval  Review  st 
Spithead,  where  a  powerful  fleet,  consisting  of  a  larger  proportion 
of  steam  ships  of  war  than  were  ever  collected  together  on  any 
former  occasion,  performed  a  series  of  brilliant  evolutions  in  pre- 
sence of  the  Queen  of  England,  and  an  immense  concourse  of 
spectators.  The  success  of  this  novel  exhibition  was  unequivocal, 
although  some  of  the  larger  vessels  are  still  without  their  proper 
complement  of  hands,  owing  to  the  universal  and  still  increasing 
demand  for  labour  of  every  description.  In  the  event  of  war,  i»c 
fear  that  much  difBculty  would  be  experienced  in  obtaining  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  sailors  for  our  fleet.  Since  the  Australian  dis' 
coveries  took  place,  the  demand  for  shipping  to  that  quarter  of  tbe 
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globe  has  been  so  enormous,  that  a  universal  rise,  both  of  freight 
and  wa^es,  has  been  the  result.  In  the  meantime,  the  greatest 
activity  prevails  at  the  dockyards.  It  appears  to  be  now  a  settled 
point  that  screw  steamers  are  likely  to  prove  the  most  efficient 
vessels  of  war  that  have  hitherto  been  constructed  by  the  ingenuity 
of  man ;  and  of  these  no  less  than  twelve  have  recently  been  or- 
dered to  be  built  with  all  despatch.  But  without  men,  our  shipa 
are  useless ;  and  we  trust  that  some  effective  means  may  yet  be 
devised  for  obtaining  a  requisite  supply  in  case  of  need,  without 
resorting  to  the  odious  expedient  of  the  pressgang. 

The  breaking  up  of  the  Camp  at  Chobham  has  been  regarded  by 
the  London  world  with  some  degree  of  regret.  The  experiment 
most  fully  answered  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  The 
British  soldier,  although  thoroughly  inured  to  discipline,  and  perfect 
in  the  performance  of  his  individual  duties,  is  too  little  accustomed, 
in  this  country  at  least,  and  in  most  of  our  colonies,  to  operations 
dn  a  great  scale.  Our  continental  neighbours  in  France  and  Ger- 
inany  consider  this  an  essential  part  of  military  training,  and  hence 
the  annual  grand  reviews  at  Paris  and  on  the  Rhine,  to  which  our 
cockney  tourists  flock  in  thousands.  The  result  has  clearly  shown 
that  our  soldiers  can  very  readily  adapt  themselves  to  this  species 
of  display,  for  all  accounts  agree  in  bearing  witness  to  the  precision 
and  rapidity  of  their  movements,  and  the  alacrity  with  which  they 
betook  themselves  to  roughing  it  in  camp,  in  spite  of  the  hard 
work  and  the  bad  weather  which  they  were  called  upon  to  en- 
counter. But  the  most  pleasing  feature  of  the  Chobham  experi- 
ment was  the  excellent  understanding  between  the  military  and 
the  civilians  of  all  classes,  who  flocked  from  every  quarter  to  wit- 
ness the  successive  operations  of  the  troops.  It  is  highly  creditable 
to  the  latter  that,  during  the  whole  period  of  the  encampment, 
nothing  occurred  to  disturb  the  general  harmony.  The  British 
sightseer  is  proverbially  not  the  best- mannered  in  the  world.  He 
will  thrust  himself  into  places  where  he  has  no  right  to  go,  and  he 
will  put  questions  which  he  has  no  right  to  ask.  We  can  easily 
imagine  how  both  officers  and  men  at  Chobham  must  have  been  • 
beset  by  inquisitive  elderly  gentlemen,  and  ladies,  we  fear,  of  all 
ages.  We  can  imagine  a  score  or  two  of  uproarious  school  boys, 
let  loose  for  a  holiday,  and  ripe  for  any  conceivable  mischief,  find- 
ing their  way  into  all  manner  of  forbidden  places.  We  can  easily 
imagine  that  such  petty  annoyances  might,  in  the  absence  of  for- 
bearance and  good  temper,  have  led  to  most  unpleasant  conse- 
quences. Twenty  years  ago  we  might  have  had  a  different  tale  to 
tell.  As  it  is,  the  civilian  and  the  soldier  have  parted  company  at 
Chobham  upon  most  excellent  terms —better,  perhaps,  thain  they 
ever  knew  before. 
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COLONUL. 

The  news  from  Australia  this  month  is  only  a  repetition  of  the 
intelligence  which  has  reached  us  from  time  to  time  for  upwards  of 
a  twelvemonth.     From  Victoria  we  still  have  astonishing  accounts 
of  the  productiveness  of  the  mines,  and  of  the  almost  incredible 
influx  of  population.     House-rent  in  Melhourne  is  enormoas,  and 
it  is  still  rising,  owing  to  the  unahated  flood  of  immigration  which 
continues  to  pour  in  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe.     In  spite  of  all 
the  warnings   which    have    been    given    however,    thousands  of 
persons  flock  to  this  land  of  promise  who  are  utterly  unfitted  for 
the  rough  work  before  them.     We  allude  to  educated    persons  of 
both  sexes  without  capital  and  unaccustomed  to  manual  laboar, 
who  vainly  seek  a  market  for  their  talents  or  acquirements  in  s 
field  where   for  such   commodities   there  is  but  a    very   limited 
demand.     To  the  mechanic  who  is  possessed  of  health  And  in* 
dustry,   and   to   the    agricultural    labourer,    the  gold    regions  of 
Australia  offer  advantages  superior  to  those  of  any  other  country. 
But  it  is   only   this   class   who  can   calculate   upon   thriving  in 
Victoria,  at  least  in  its  present  rude  state  of  transition  to  a  higher 
and  more  permanent  phase  of  civilisation.     From  Sydney  we  lean 
that  the  general  prosperity  of  the  colony  had  generated  a  spirit  of 
speculation  throughout  all  classes  of  society,  and  that  various  rui- 
roads  had  been  projected.     Politics  and  constitution  making  ap- 
peared to  be  neglected  for  the  present,  in  the  all-absorbing  pursuit 
of  gain. 

From  India  we  have  the  welcome  tidings  that  the  Burmese  war 
is  at  length  at  an  end.  The  king  of  Ava  has  sued  for  peace,  and 
he  is  to  have  it.  Although  we  very  often  differ  from  Mr.  Cobden 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  he  has  taken  a  rational  and  business- 
like view  of  this  tedious  contest.  We  believe  it  is  one  in  whic 
neither  the  honour  of  England  nor  the  interests  of  India  were  in- 
volved. We  know  that  Lord  Dalhousie  engaged  in  it  with  reluc- 
tance, and  we  rejoice  therefore  that  he  has  taken  the  earliest  op- 
portunity of  bringing  it  to  an  honourable  termination.  Let  us  hope 
that  our  experience  of  the  Burmese  may  teach  us  more  circum- 
spection for  the  future.  We  have  much  to  lose  and  nothing  to 
gain  by  a  war  with  that  singular  people,  and  we  question  whethei 
the  annexation  of  Pegu  is  worth  the  price  that  we  have  piud  for  it 

From  our  North  American  provinces  the  latest  intelligenee  is 
highly  satisfactory.  The  demand  for  labour,  owing  to  the  rapid 
progress  of  public  works  in  Canada,  is  still  great,  and  a  correspon- 
dent of  the  Times  asserts  that  that  country  now  holds  out  saperior 
inducements  even  to  Australia  to  the  agricultural  emigrant.  TLe 
harvest  both  in  the  British  provinces  and  throughout  the  United 
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States  promises  to  be  abundant,  a  circumstance  of  much  importance 
in  the  present  state  of  the  grain  markets  throughout  Europe ; 
although  should  thete  be  a  large  and  general  deficiency  throughout 
the  old  world,  we  cannot  expect  it  to  be  fully  supplied  by  Ame- 
lican  imports.  We  cannot  lose 'sight  of  the  fact  that,  during  the 
last  four  years  we  have  derived  our  largest  supplies  of  foreign  wheat 
from  France,  a  country  which  is,  at  this  moment,  importing  grain, 
from  England. 

From  the  West  Indies  during  the  past  month  there  has  been  noi 
news  of  irnportance.     In  Jamaica  the  dead  lock  between  the  Aa* 
sembly  and  the  Council  still  continues,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  Sir  Henry  Barkly  is  equal  to  the  task  of  setting  the  machine 
of  government  to  work  again.     If  the  new  Governor  fails  in  accom- 
plishing this  necessary  duty,  there  is  but  one  alternative  left-^the 
constitution  of  Jamaica  must  undergo  a  thorough  revision,  perhaps 
a  total  change.     It  is  impossible  that  the  present  state  of  matters 
can  be  suffered  to  continue.     We  cannot  allow  this  fine  colony  to . 
go  to  wreck  and  ruin  without  making  a  resolute  effort  to  save  her  ; , 
and  for  the  peculiarly  difficult  and  delicate  task  of  restoring  har- 
mony in  her  councils  no  one  could  have  been  more  appropriately 
selected  than  Sir  Henry  Barkly,  whose  past  career  in  Quiana  is  the 
best  guarantee  for  his  success  in  Jamaica. 


FOREIGN. 

The  Turkish  question,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  predicted 
on  the  subject  of  its  speedy  settlement,  has  not  advanced  one  step 
since  we  last  addressed  our  readers.  A  proposition  has,  indeed, 
been  forwarded  by  the  four  Western  Powers  to  the  Sultan,  and  its 
acceptance,  it  is  said,  will  insure  an  immediate  adjustment  of  the 
dispute.  But  in  the  first  place  it  has  not,  so  far  as  we  at  present 
know,  been  accepted  by  the  Porte ;  and  in  the  second  place,  al- 
though it  were  accepted,  the  main  difficulty  would  still  remain  to 
be  overcome.  The  truth  is  that  this  proposition,  of  which  we  have 
heard  so  much,  was  drawn  up  by  the  present  French  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  before  the  invasion  of  the  Danubian  Principalities, 
and  therefore  it  contains  no  stipulation  regarding  the  retirement  of 
the  Russian  troops  from  that  quarter.  Now  we  have  been  led  to 
believe,  that  a  withdrawal  of  the  invading  force  from  the  Turkish 
territory  is  held  both  by  our  own  Government  and  by  that  of  France 
to  be  a  sine  qud  non  of  any  settlement  that  may  take  place.  The 
language  both  of  Lord  John  Russell  and  of  Lord  Clarendon  is 
identical  upon  this  essential  point ;  and  yet,  although  the  Porte 
may  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  terms  in  question,  the  princi- 
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pal  matter  in  dispute  will  still  remain  to  be  disposed  of.  The  uni- 
versal disappointment  evinced  at  the  very  me&gre  and  nnsa^ac- 
torjr  statement  of  Lord  John  Russell  before  the  riBiog  of  Pvbt- 
ment,  appears  to  negative  the  notion  that  the  people  of  this  country 
are-  profoundly  indifferent  to  foreign  politics.  In  fact  our  com* 
mercial  interests  are  too  directly  concerned  in  the  settlement  of  this 
dispute  to  allow  us  to  remain  indifferent.  Our  trade  with  the 
Danube  is  rapidly  increasing  in  importance,  and  the  unjustifiable 
conduct  of  Russia  in  impeding  the  navigation  of  that  river  m&j 
oblige  us  before  long  to  interfere  for  the  protection,  not  of  Tatkish, 
but  of  British  interests. 

In  the  meantime  the  delay  which  has  occurred  in  the  adjustment 
of  the  quarrel  has  created  a  profound  feeling  of  discontent  at  Con- 
stantinople. The  old  Turkish  party,  justly  indignant  at  the  m- 
lence  of  Russia,  are  eager  for  war.  The  army  on  the  Danube, 
commanded  by  Omar  Pasha,  is  animated  by  the  same  spirit,  and 
as  his  outposts  are  almost  within  sight  of  the  Russian  lines  on  the 
opposite  bank,  a  collision  may  any  day  take  place  which  may  at 
once  bring  matters  to  a  crisis.  A  morning  journal,  which  is  said 
to  represent  the  opinions  of  Lord  Palmerston,  asserts  that  the 
Russian  forces  will  withdraw  from  the  Principalities  on  or  about 
the  10th  of  September  next.  We  trust  the  writer  may  prove  a 
true  prophet ;  but  in  the  meantime  we  must  withhold  our  belief 
in  the  just  intentions  and  moderation  of  the  Russian  Emperor. 

Looking  still  further  east  we  learn  that  the  great  rebellioa  in 
China  threatens  to  overturn  the  present  line  of  Celestial  rulers, 
and  to  introduce  not  only  a  new  dynasty  but  a  new  rei^'on 
in  that  vast  and  unknown  empire.  The  insurgents  have  now  made 
themselves  masters  of  Nankin,  and  to  use  their  own  in&ited 
language,  they  only  await  the  mandate  of  Heaven  to  move  against 
the  capital  of  China.  The  leaders  of  the  movement  profess 
Christianity,  and  the  chief  of  the  insurrection  claims  a  divine  origin 
for  himself,  asserting  that  he  is  at  once  the  true  descendant  of  ^e 
ahcient  royal  line  of  China,  and  a  younger  brother  of  the  Saviour  of 
mankind*  How  far  this  assumption  of  divinity  may  have  contn- 
buted  to  the  success  of  his  enterprise  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but 
we  may  observe  that  revolutions  in  the  East  are  seldom  accom- 
plished without  resort^being  had  to  pretensions  of  this  character. 
From  the  papers  lately  presented  to  Parliament  on  this  subject 
and  which  are  exceedingly  interesting,  we  learn  that  the  British 
authorities  in  China  have  wisely  resolved  from  taking  any  part  in 
the  present  contest.  It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive,  however,  that 
their  sympathies  are  with  the  insurgents. 
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While  the  interest  of  European  politicians  has  been  fixed  for  the 
last  few  months  upon  the  progress  of  events  in  Turkey,  a  contest 
has  been  raging  still  farther  eastwards,  which  may  probably  effect 
a  complete  revolution  both  in  the  government  and  in  the  religion 
of  the  most  populous  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Within  the 
last  two  years  we  have  heard  of  an  insurrection  having  broken  out 
in  China,  and  from  time  to  time  accounts  have  reached  us  of  the 
successes  of  the  rebels.  Of  the  cause  of  the  movement,  however, 
and  of  the  objects  of  its  leaders,  we  have,  until  lately,  been  kept 
in  profound  ignorance.  It  is  only  very  recently  that  authentic  in- 
telligence has  reached  us  upon  these  points,  and  it  is  our  present 
purpose  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  brief  detail  of  the  causes  and 
the  progress  of  this  extraordinary  movement  so  far  as  these  have 
been  ascertained.  Whether  we  regard  it  in  a  political,  a  religious, 
or  a  commerciiil  point  of  view,  the  final  issue  of  the  struggle  is  a 
matter  of  deep  interest  to  the  western  world,  and  more  especially 
to  England.  It  depends  in  all  probability  upon  the  final  success 
or  defeat  of  the  insurgents,  whether  our  relations  with  the  celestial 
empire  shall  become  indefinitely  extended,  or  whether  they  shall 
be  subjected  to  restrictions  still  more  harassing  than  those  they 
have  hitherto  experienced  at  the  jealous  hands  of  its  present  rulers. 

It  appears  that  the  insurrection  broke  out  about  three  years  ago 
in  the  south-western  portion  of  the  empire,  and  that  the  rebels  have 
slowly  advanced  from  that  quarter  to  the  north  and  the  eastward, 
until  they  now  threaten  the  capital  of  China.  Indeed  it  is  far  from 
improbable  that  it  is  by  this  time  in  their  hands.  The  remarkable 
success  which  has  hitherto  attended  the  operations  of  the  rebels 
proves,  beyond'all  doubt,  that  they  are  skilfully  directed,  and  we 
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now  learn  with  suiprise  that  their  leaders  are  men  not  <rf  tiK^ 
but  of  the  pen.     A  small  knot  of  disappointed  Utteraieur» — and  tke 
fact  is  significant  of  the  age  in  which  we  live — are  at  the  head  of 
the  movement  which  threatens  to  overturn  the  present  dynaatj  of 
China,  and  to  change  the  entire  aspect  of  that  mysteriooB  coYintiy. 
Literature,  we  all  know,  is  the  most  honoured  of  all  pursuits  in  the 
celestial  empire,  and  it  appears  that  certain  defeated  candidates  f<ff 
distinction  and  emolument  in  that  profession  conceived  the  bold 
design  of  avenging  their  supposed  wrongs  by  revolutionising  the 
Government  which  had  ignored  their  merits.     This  wild  and  seem- 
ingly desperate  enterprise  they  have  all  but  accomplished.     Li 
spite  of  the  martial  efforts  of  the  Imperialists,  and  the  fierce  pro- 
clamations in  the  Pekin  Gazette,  written,  as  they  purport  to  be,  with 
the  £mperor*8  own  "  vermilion  pencil,"   the  rebels  were,  by  the 
latest  accounts,  in  possession  of  the  second  city  of  China,  and  were 
preparing  to  march  upon  the  capital  whenever  '*  a  mandate  from 
heaven  "  should  direct  them  to  proceed. 

Religion  is  a  powerful  element  in  the  present  movement,  perhaps 
the  most  powerful  of  all,  and  the  insurgent  chiefs  have  ayailed 
themselves  of  it  with  consummate  skill.     Their  leader  not  only 
claims  to  be  the  true  descendent  and  representative  of  the  ancient 
royal  line  of  China,  bat  he  appears  also  as  the  prophet  and  the 
teacher  of  a  new  faith.     That  faith  is  Christianity,  not  in  its  pure 
form,  but  adopted  to  the  exigencies  of  its  propagators*  and  to  the 
prejudices  of  the  people  to  whom  it  is  addressed.     The  adven- 
turous chief,  who  has  embarked  on  this  extraordinary  mission  is  the 
claimant  not  only  of  the  imperial  crown  of  China,  but  of  universal 
empire.     Even  the  ^*  great  but  distant  English  nation  "  owe  him, 
according  to  the  doctrines  of  his  adherents,  some  undefined  species 
of  allegiance.     The  accounts  respecting  the  age  and  personal  ap- 
pearance of  this  important  personage  vary  considerably.     All  agree 
that  he  is  named  Taeping  ;  but  while  the  British  authorities  repre- 
sent him  to  be  a  youth  of  two  and  twenty,  the  most  recent  French 
writers  inform  <  us  that  he  is  a  man  of  martial  aspect,  with  sunbnmt 
features,  and  about  forty  years  of  age.     We  may  add,  that  as  no 
European  appears  to  have  seen  him,  we  cannot  place  implicit  re- 
liance upon  either  of  these  descriptions.    The  only  characteristic 
trait  of  the  insurgent  chief  which  we  can  glean  from  the  papers 
that  have  been  lately  presented  to  Parliament  on  the  subject  of  the 
civil  war  in  China  is,  that  although  he  proclaims  himself  a  ChristiaD, 
he  betrays  a  truly  Turkish  jealousy  of  the  ladies  of  his  suite.   Even 
to  look  upon  any  of  them  is  a  crime  to  be  punished  with  instant 
death.     This  capricious  and  most  arbitrary  law,  which  occurs  in 
the  very  midst  of  a  series  of  proclamations  all  breathing  the  purest 
Christian  philanthropy,  proves  that  he  at  least  holds  out  no  bright 
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example  of  self-denial  or  charity  to  his  adherents.  And  yet  this 
licentious  leader  does  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  himself  to  be  a 
younger  brother  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  who  has  been  sent  by 
the  Divine  Author  of  his  being  to  conquer  and  convert  the  three 
hundred  millions  of  idolaters  who  dwell  within  the  circle  of  the 
great  China  wall. 

The  Governor  of  Hong  Kong,.  Sir  George  Bonham,  informs  us 
that  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  true  origin  of  this  remarkable  ad- 
venturer. In  a  despatch  to  Lord  Clarendon,  dated  the  6th  of  May 
last,  he  says  :— •"  There  was  little  attempt  at  mystery  as  to  Taeping's 
origin  on  the  part  of  the  insurgents.  It  was  admitted  by  several 
parties  that  he  was  a  literary  graduate  of  the  Canton  province,  who, 
being  disappointed  in  his  literary  honours,  took  to  what  the  Chinese 
are  in  the  habit  of  calling  '  strange  doctrine ;'  that  is,  he  studied  the 
missionary  tracts,  copies  of  which  were  procured,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  from  the  late  Dr.  GutelafTs  mission." 

This  IB  literally  all  that  we  know  of  the  leader  of  the  Chinese 
insurrection.  Next  in  rank  to  him,  but  claiming  neither  royal  nor 
divine  descent,  there  are  four  princes,  one  fbr  each  quarter  of  the 
eompass,  and  a  fifth,  who  is  styled  Assistant  Prince.  Under  these 
diiefs  there  are  a  host  of  subordinate  officers  of  different  grades, 
most  of  them  natives  of  the  same  province,  with  their  leader,  and 
who  have  followed  his  various  fortunes  6ince  he  first  set  up  the 
standard  of  rebellion.  The  contest  was  fbr  some  time  regarded 
with  but  little  interest  by  the  representatives  of  the  European 
powers  in  China,  but  the  advance  of  the  rebels  upon  Nankin  at 
length  obliged  them  to  take  precautions  for  the  safety  of  the  lives 
and  property  committed  to  their  care.  A  detachment  of  the  insur* 
gent  force  appeared  before  that  city  on  the  11th  of  March  last, 
and  the  Imperialist  troops  entrusted  with  its  defence  seem  to  have 
fled  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy  without  the  faintest  attempt  at 
resistance.  On  the  fall  of  Nankin  a  species  of  Government  was 
established  \)y  the  rebels^  and  the  most  interesting  of  the  papers 
before  us  consists  of  accounts  of  various  interviews,  in  that  place, 
between  the  British  authorities  and  the  insurgent  chiefs.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  the  description  of  a  meeting  between 
Mr.  Interpreter  Meadows  and  two  of  the  rebel  princes. 

"  On  the  27th  of  April,  1853,.  I,  in  conformity  with  instructions, 
landed,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Spratt,  and  requested  to  be 
conducted  to  the  highest  authority  to  whom  immediate  access  could 
be  obtained.  After  about  half  an  bourns  walk,  led  by  one  or  two 
volunteer  guides,  and  surrounded  by  numbers  of  the  insurgent 
troops,  we  were  stopped  in  front  of  a  house  in  the  northern  suburb. 
Our  attendants  here  ranged  themselves  in  two  rows,  forming  an 
avenue  of  ten  or  fifteen  yards  in  length  from  the  door  of  the  house 
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to  ounelves.  Two  persons,  clothed  in  yellow  silk  gowns  and 
hoods,  then  appeared  at  the  threshold,  and  the  soldiers  about 
called  upon  me  to  kneel.  This  I  refused  to  do,  but  advanced,  and 
uncovering,  told  the  two  persons  that  I  had  been  sent  bj  Her 
Majesty's  Plenipotentiary  to  make  inquiries  and  arrangements 
respecting  a  meeting  between  him  and  the  chief  authorities  at 
Nankin.  As  they  retreated  into  the  house  without  giving  any 
reply,  while  the  summons  to  kneel  was  being  continued,  I,  after 
recommending  that  gentleman  to  disregard  the  requisition,  deemed 
it  advisable  to  follow  the  chiefs  without  awaiting  invitation.  I 
accordingly  entered  the  house,  and  advancing  to  the  spot  where 
they  had  seated  themselves  on  the  only  two  chairs  in  sights  again 
informed  them  of  the  purpose  for  which  I  had  come.  Before  I  had 
well  finished  I  heard  scuffling  and  angry  shouting  at  the  door 
behind  me,  and  the  chiefs  crying  out  Ta  (beat) ;  two  or  three  o( 
their  armed  followers  commenced  beating  the  man  who  had.  beem 
most  prominent  in  guiding  us  there.  One  of  the  chiefs,  whom  I 
subsequently  ascertained  to  be  known  as  the  Northern  Prince. 
then  asked  if  I  worshipped  *  God  the  Heavenly  Father  V  I  re- 
plied that  the  English  had  done  so  for  eight  or  nine  hundred  years. 
On  this  he  exchanged  a  glance  of  consultation  with  his  companioa 
(the  Assistant  Prince),  and  then  ordered  seats  to  be  brought.  After 
I  and  my  companion  had  seated  ourselves,  a  conversation  of  con- 
siderable length  ensued  between  myself  and  the  Northern  Prince, 
the  first  in  rank  of  the  two ;  the  other,  the  Assistant  Prince, 
listening  and  observing  attentively,  but  saying  nothing  to  me 
directly,  and  only  making  a  short  remark  when  looked  to  or 
addressed  by  hb  superior." 

The  conversation  appears  to  have  turned  chiefly  upon  religious 
topics,  and  the  Prince  stated  that  as  children  and  worshippers  of 
one  God  mankind  were  all  brethren.  He  then  inquired  whether 
his  guest  was  acquainted  with  the  *'  Heavenly  Rules."  Mr.  Mea- 
dows says :— "  I  replied  that  I  was  most  likely  acquainted  with 
them,  though  unable  to  recogpiise  them  under  that  name,  and,  after 
a  moment's  thought,  asked  if  they  were  ten  in  number.  He 
answered  eagerly  in  the  affirmative.  I  then  began  repeating 
the  substance  of  the  first  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  but  had 
not  proceeded  far  before  he  laid  his  hand  on  my  shoulda 
in  a  friendly  way,  and  exclaimed :  '  the  same  as  ourselves !  the 
same  as  ourselves  P  while  the  simply  observant  expression  on  the 
face  of  his  companion  disappeared  before  one  of  satisfaction,  as 
the  two  exchanged  glances.  He  then  stated,  with  reference  to 
my  previous  inquiry  as  to  their  feelings  and  intentions  towards 
the  British,  that  not  merely  might  peace  exist  between  us,  but 
that  we   might  be  intimate  friends.       He  added  we   might  now 
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at  Nankin,  land  and  walk  about  where  we  pleased.  He  recurred 
again  and  again,  with  an  appearance  of  much  gratitude,  to  the 
circumstance  that  he  and  his  companions  in  arms  had  enjoyed 
the  special  protection  and  aid  of  Ood,  without  which  they  could 
never  have  been  able  to  do  what  they  had  done  against 
superior  numbers  and  resources;  and,  alluding  to  our  declara- 
tion of  neutrality  and  non-assistance  to  the  Mantchoos,  said  with 
a  quiet  air  of  thorough  conviction :  '  It  would  be  wrong  for  you 
to  Eelp  them;  and  what  is  more  it  would  be  of  no  use.  Our 
Heavenly  Father  helps  us,  and  no  one  can  fight  with  him.'  In 
reply  to  my  inquiries  respecting  Taeping,  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
the  Northern  Prince  explained  in  writing  that  he  was  the  *  true 
Lord  or  Sovereign — ^that  the  Lord  of  China  is  the  Lord  of  the 
whole  world — he  is  the  second  son  of  God,  and  all  the  people  in 
the  whole  world  must  obey  and  follow  him.' "  To  this  extrava- 
gant claim  the  British  envoy  made  no  reply.  He  subsequently 
had  interviews  with  several  other  of  the  insurgent  chiefs,  and 
even  with  the  second  in  point  of  rank,  who  condescended  to 
come  on  board  the  British  steamer,  which  carried  the  Governor 
of  Hong  Kong  and  his  suite  to  Nankin.  But  throughout  the 
whole  of  these  transactions  the  rebel  leader  remained  invisible. 

On  the  day  following  the  interview  to  which  we  have  referred, 
a  despatch  was  addressed  by  the  chiefs  to  Sir  Qeorge  Bonham,  as 
representing  "  the  great  English  nation,"  who  remained  on  board 
the  steamer  Hermes^  without  landing  at  Nankin  as  he  once  con- 
templated. We  subjoin  an  extract  from  this  document,  as  both 
the  matter  and  the  style  may  prove  interesting  to  many  of  our 
readers.  We  have  read  many  European  state  papers  much  less 
clearly  and  forcibly  expressed.  After  stating  that  their  chief  had 
obtained  the  decree  of  Heaven  to  assume  the  government  of  the 
Empire,  the  authors  of  this  epistle  proceed  : — "  We  humbly  con- 
ceive that  when  the  will  of  Heaven  is  fixed,  man  cannot  oppose ; 
and  when  views  and  feelings  are  correct,  corrupt  imaginations 
cannot  prevail ;  hence  it  is  that  honest  birds  select  the  tree  on 
which  they  roost,  and  that  virtuous  ministers  choose  the  sovereign 
whom  they  intend  to  serve.  But  alas,  these  false  Tartars  have 
displayed  their  unruly  dispositions  in  fraudulently  depriving  us  of 
our  lawful  patrimony ;  at  home  they  have  injured  the  subjects  of 
our  state,  and  abroad  they  have  warred  against  foreign  states. 
On  a  former  occasion  your  honourable  nation,  with  upright  views, 
marched  into  our  territory,  for  which  you  doubtless  had  good  and 
sufficient  reason ;  but  the  impish  Tartars  opposed  your  entrance, 
which  the  inhabitants  of  China  viewed  with  displeasure ;  but  now 
our  royal  master  has  received  the  command  of  Heaven  to  punish 
offenders,  to  show  kindness  to  foreigners,  and  harmonise  them  with 
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the  Chinese,  not  restricting  commercial  intereonrsct  nor  lev^iu^ 
trar^sit  duties  on  merchandise  while  he  leads  forward  Ids  martial 
bands,  to  the  number  of  hundreds  of  mjrriads,  oyercoming  every 
opposition ;  from  which  it  is  clear  that  both  Hearen  and  men 
unite  in  favouring  his  design.  But  these  fiendish  Tartars,  finHiTtg 
their  strength  gone,  and  their  resources  exhausted,  have  attempted 
to  drive  on  your  nation  to  exert  themselves  on  their  behalf,  iina- 
bashed  by  the  recollection  that  on  a  former  occasion,  when  matters 
went  easily  with  them,  they  made  it  their  business  to  oppose  jon, 
and  now  when  they  are  in  extremities,  they  apply  to  yon  for  sac- 
cour,  wishing  to  set  our  two  nations  at  variance,  in  order  to  aTail 
themselves  of  any  advantage  arising  therefrom.  This  we  presume, 
is  already  seen  through  by  you.  If,"  continues  the  despatch,  **  yoa 
still  wish  to  lend  your  aid  to  the  fiendish  Tartars,  and  regardle^ 
of  the  old  grudge  which  you  have  against  them,  willingly  allofw 
yourselves  to  be  infatuated  by  their  roguish  and  stupid  tricks,  we 
wish  that  you  would  return  an  answer  to  that  effect  that  we  may 
know  your  intentions,"  &c. 

In  explanation  of  this  manifesto,  we  may  state  that  after  the  fsJl 
of  Nankin  urgent  applications  for  aid  were  made  by  the  Chinese 
authorities  to  the  British  Consul  at  Shanghae,  and  to  the  GoTemor 
of  Hong-Kong,  To  these  representations  it  was  replied  wisely, 
but  we  fear  not  truly,  that  it  was  a  fixed  rule  of  Britbh  policy  to 
abstain  from  all  interference  in  the  intestine  quarrels  c^  foreign 
states,  and  that  the  English  would  therefore  remain  perfectly  nentnl 
in  the  contest.  A  message  to  the  same  effect  was  conveyed  to  the 
insurgent  chiefs  at  Nankin,  and  we  sincerely  hope,  though  we  can 
hardly  believe,  that  this  prudent  determination  may  be  maintained. 
The  history  of  our  progress  in  the  East  abounds  with  similar  in- 
stances of  wise  resolutions  suddenly  broken  through  causes  too 
various  to  enumerate. 

The  fact  of  these  repeated  solicitations  having  been  made  to  the 
British  authorities,  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  Oovemment 
of  Pekin  is  far  from  confident  as  to  the  result  of  the  struggle.  As 
to  the  resources  at  its  command,  we  have  no  means  of  forming  a 
correct  opinion,  but  the  progress  of  the  rebellion  would  lead  ns  to 
infer  that  they  are  inferior  upon  the  whole  to  those  of  their  oppo- 
nents. Sir  Qeorge  Bonham  estimates  the  number  of  regidar 
troops  in  the  insurgent  camp  at  not  more  than  30,000  ;  but  he  sup- 
poses that  volunteers  and  camp  followers  swell  their  numbers  to 
upwards  of  100,000.  Of  these  30,000  had  been  left  in  possession 
of  Nankin  at  the  date  of  the  latest  despatches,  while  the  remainder 
of  the  force  had  proceeded  northward  in  the  direction  of  the 
Chinese  capital.  The  main  body  of  the  rebels,  it  was  supposed, 
had  taken  up  their  position  at  the  confluence  of  the  Yellow  River 
with  the  grand  canal,  about  four  hundred  miles  distant  from  Pekin, 
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whence  an  Imperial  anny  was  hastening  to  oppose  them  under  the 
command  of  a  prince  of  the  reigning  family. 

Upon  the  issue  of  the  encounter  which  was  expected,  and  which 
has  probahly  by  this  time  taken  place,  the  destinies  of  China 
appear  to  hang.  And  we  may  observe  with  reference  to  this  point, 
that  although  the  British  authorities  have  very  wisely  and  properly 
declared  their  intention  to  observe  the  strictest  neutrality  through- 
out the  contest,  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  their  sympa- 
thies are  with  the  insurgents.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means  difficult  to 
account  for  this.  When  we  consid^  the  serious  annoyances  and 
obstructions  to  which  our  commerce  has  from  time  immemorial 
been  subjected  at  the  hands  of  the  rulers  of  China,  we  need  not 
be  surprised  that  the  possible  advent  to  power  of  a  dynasty  which 
promises  to  open  up  this  immense  country  to  European  enterprise, 
is  viewed  with  secret  satisfaction.  Nor  can  we  lose  sight  of  the 
great  and  interesting  fact  that  the  religion  professed  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Taeping  is  Christianity,  and  that,  in  the  event  of  their 
success,  a  new  and  boundless  field  for  missionary  exertion  will  be 
immediately  opened  up.  China,  in  short,  which  has  for  so  many 
centuries  remained  a  sealed  book  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  promises 
at  length  to  reveal  her  hidden  wonders.  It  would  be  idle  to  spe- 
culate on  the  results  of  a  revolution  of  which  history  contains  no 
parallel,  but  from  the  liberal  tone  of  the  addresses  to  our  country- 
men by  the  insurgent  chiefs,  especially  as  regards  the  removal  of 
obstructions  to  commerce,  we  are  entitled  to  assume  that  in  the 
event  of  their  success  important  changes  will  be  effected  in  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  country  which  are  likely  to  prove  highly 
beneficial  to  British  interests. 

We  have  said  that  the  religion  professed  by  the  insurgents  is 
Christianity,  but  we  must  not  at  present  form  too  sanguine  anticipa- 
tions upon  this  important  point.  We  do  not  yet  know  how  far  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  insurrection  is  sincere  in  the  faith  of 
which  he  claims  to  be  the  living  representative  upon  earth,  nor 
have  we  as  yet  any  means  of  ascertaining  the  degree  of  belief  in 
his  divine  character  with  which  this  enterprising  impostor  has  in- 
spired his  followers.  The  audacious  assumption  that  he  is  the 
second  son  of  God  must  startle  ever}*  true  believer,  and  convince 
us  that  he  is  both  a  false  prophet  and  an  unscrupulous  adventurer. 
If  we  had  any  doubts  upon  these  points,  the  following  extract  from 
one  of  the  insurgent  publications,  which  professes  to  furnish  a  his- 
tory of  the  past  life  of  the  rebel  chief,  must  entirely  remove 
them.     The  passage  is  translated  literally  from  the  original  :— 

*'  For  the  last  700  years  people  have  lost  the  knowledge  of  God, 
on  which  account  God  in  his  displeasure  sent  his  son  into  the 
world"  (the  insurgent  chief  Taeping  is  here  meant),  '^  first,  to 
study  the  Classics,  and  then,  in  the  year  1837,  took  him  up  into 
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Heaven,  where  he  instructed  him  in  celestial  matters;  haTingthos 
taught  him  he  gave  him  hooka  and  doctrines.  Gk>d  likewise  g&^e 
him  a  seal  and  a  sword,  with  power  and  might  irresistible.  He 
also  commanded  him,  with  the  elder  brother,  even  Jesus,  to  exter- 
minate fiendish  influence,  having  an  angel  to  assist  him.  Tb£ 
powers  of  Hell  and  principally  that  old  serpent  the  Devil,  viewed 
this  undertaking  with  envious  eye ;  but  God,  with  a  high  hisi 
caused  his  son  (the  chief)  to  prevail  over  the  demons.  After  tie 
conquest  of  the  devils  he  ascended  again  to  Heaven,  where  Goi 
bestowed  upon  him  great  authority.  His  celestial  mother  was 
merciful  and  gracious,  noble  and  beautiful  beyond  compare.  The 
heavenly  sister  his  wife,  was  clever  and  thoughtful,  and  oonsUntlj 
exerted  her  brother  (the  chief  is  here  meant)  to  ease  and  cbeerful* 
ness.  God  has  now  appointed  his  son  to  endure  for  ever,  to  scatter 
demoniacal  influences  and  display  his  power  and  might ;  also  to 
judge  the  world,  and  to  apportion  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  to 
Heaven  and  Hell.  Heaven  thus  interferes  and  takes  the  superiB- 
tendence  of  afiairs,  so  that  all  the  people  in  the  world  may  come 
and  acknowledge  his  sovereignty." 

Such  are  the  extravagant  pretensions  of  the  rebel  chief.  We  are 
bound,  however,  to  admit,  that  setting  these  aside,  the  doctrines 
promulgated  by  his  followers  inculcate,  generally  speaking,  the 
purest  Christian  morality.  These  are  contained  in  a  series  of  ^' 
phlets,  some  of  which  are  pronounced  by  the  interpreters  as  beug 
sufficiently  orthodox  even  for  Missionary  purposes.  The  strict  ob- 
servance of  domestic  duties  is  particularly  insisted  upon  in  these 
publications,  and  we  cannot  help  contrasting  the  pure  precepts 
which  they  contain  with  the  apparently  unlimited  license  practised 
by  their  chief  teacher.  '*  Questionable  though  it  be,"  sap  ^ 
Rev.  Dr.  Medhurst,  "  the  form  of  Christianity  which  the  insurgents 
profess  is  far  better  than  the  stupid  idolatry  hitherto  practised  by 
the  Chinese ;"  and  with  this  sentiment  it  is  impossible  not  to  agi^ 
It  is  a  step,  and  an  important  one,  in  advance,  and  we  trust  thtt  it 
may  eventually  lead  to  the  knowledge  and  the  practice  of  the  troe 
religion  throughout  the  most  extensive  empire  in  the  world. 

Should  the  Imperialists  prevail  in  the  struggle,  we  fear  the  con- 
sequences may  prove  extremely  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  ovi 
countrymen.  It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  aid  was  sought  from  us 
in  vain  at  a  time  of  desperate  need,  and  that  to  all  appearances  ooi 
sympathies  were  with  the  insurgents.  Their  religion,  too,  will  be 
regarded  as  identical  with  our  own  by  the  authorities  at  Pekin,  tf^ 
it  is  but  too  probable  that  our  commercial  intercourse  with  Cbin» 
will  be  clogged  with  restrictions  more  oppressive  than  those  vhicb 
now  check  its  progress.  In  the  meantime  we  caimot  but  coonmenu 
the  wisdom  of  Sir  G.  Bonham  in  stricUy  abstaining  from  all  active 
interference  with  the  combatants  on  either  side. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

LOHD   BOCKFOBEST   BEGEITE8   A   MOST    tTNEXFECTED  VISIT   FBOM 
MESSRS.  BICHABD   FOWLEB  AND   BOBEBT  FITZTILLIEBS. 

On  a  lovely  afternoon,  towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  May, 
Lord  Rockforest  was  seated  at  the  window  of  a  villa  looking  upon 
the  Thames,  a  couple  of  miles  above  Richmond.  The  room  occu- 
pied by  the  young  nobleman  was  furnished  in  the  most  elegant  and 
luxurious  manner ;  the  boudoir,  indeed,  of  the  most  finished 
Parisian  petite-maitresse,  would  have  lost  by  the  comparison.  Nor 
was  this  magnificence  confined  to  a  single  apartment ;  for  money 
had  been  expended  with  a  most  lavish  hand,  guided,  however,  with 
the  most  perfect  taste  upon  both  the  interior  and  exterior  of  the 
building,  which,  although  small,  was  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  a  cottage 
omSe.  It  was  situated  in  ike  centre  of  a  delicious  flower-garden 
of  nearly  an  acre  in  extent,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  paling, 
within  which  was  planted  a  hedge  of  laurels,  so  thick  as  to  inter- 
cept the  view  from  the  ground-floor  windows  on  every  side, 
excepting  that  looking  on  the  river. 

It  was,  indeed,  exactly  the  spot  which  a  newly-married  couple  of 
romantic  disposition  would  have  selected  to  pass  the  remainder 
of  their  life  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  honeymoon. 

As  we  have  already  observed,  the  month  of  May  was  drawing 
to  its  close ;  and  the  summer  not  having  set  in  with  its  usual 
severity,  a  soft  balmy  air  pervaded  the  atmosphere,  refreshing 
with  its  fragrant  breath  the  fevered  forehead  of  the  noble  pro- 
prietor of  the  villa. 

Although,  to  a  superficial  observer,  Lord  Rockforest  would 
have  appeared  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  charming 
scenery  before  him,  his  thoughts  were  far  away,  or,  more  strictly 
speaking,  as  will  be  soon  perceived,  a  short  distance  off.  Ever 
and  anon  he  cast  a  hasty  glance  at  a  clock  of  Sevres  china,  \»'hich 
stood  on  the  mantle-piece  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  an  expression 
of  impatience  passed  over  his  countenance  as  he  marked  the 
hour. 
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"Half-f>a8t  four!"  He  at  length  exclaimed,  rising  from  his 
chair,  and  pacing  the  room.  "  By  Jove,  if  that  fellow  Dyso&  has 
made  any  mistake,  I'll  discharge  him." 

And  again  he  resumed  his  seat.   « 

Jast  as  the  time-piece  was  striking  the  three-quarters,  the  sound 
of  carriage  wheels  was  heard  approaching. 

^*  At  length,"  cried  Lord  Rockforest,  as  his  features  were  lighted 
up  with  unusual  animation,  '*  at  length  she  comes." 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  the  door  was  opened  by  an 
old  woman-servant,  and  Mbs  Delamere  entered  the  room. 

'*  Where  is  Lady  Rockforest  ?  "  she  inquired,  after  returning  the 
nohleman's  salutation.  **  I  expected  to  find  hoth  her  ladyship  and 
Miss  Hallidon  here/' 

**  Is  Lady  Rockforest  returned  from  her  drive  ?  "  inquired  the 
▼iscount  of  the  serrant. 

"We are  expecting  her  ladyship  erery  moment,  my  l(»d/'  was 
the  answer. 

**  In  the  meanwhile.  Miss  Delamere,"  said  the  nobleman,  **  pray 
be  seated.  I  trust  by  this  time,"  he  continued,  "  that  you  are 
entirely  recovered  from  your  late  illness  ?  " 

"  You  are  Tery  kind,  my  lord,"  returned  Blanche ;  "  I  am  bappj 
to  say  ihat  my  visit  to  the  country  has  completely  restored  me,  and 
I  now  feel  as  strong  as  erer." 

'*  The  air  about  Richmond  is  peculiarly  healthy,"  obserred  Lnd 
Rockforest,  '*  while  few  spots  in  England  can  boast  of  such 
attractire  scenery.  I  presume.  Miss  Delamere,  that  you  would 
have  no  objection  to  reside  here  altogether  ?  " 

**  I  was  brought  up  in  the  country,  my  lord,  and  naturally  prefer 
it  to  London,  or  any  other  large  town." 

"  1  do  not  wonder  at  your  taste,"  said  the  nobleman ;  **  for  I, 
myself,  when  I  was  first  launched  upon  the  wide  ocean  of  London, 
pined  for  the  picturesque  hills  of  my  native  county.  But  might 
I  ask  you  what  you  think  of  this  villa  ?  Although  smaller  than 
that  belonging  to  my  mother,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  far  more  taste- 
fully arranged.     How  do  you  like  this  room  ?  " 

**  It  is,  indeed,  beautiful,"  returned  Blanche. 

*'  There  is  not  a  chamber  in  the  villa  that  is  not  equal  to  this 
saloon ;  pray  allow  me  to  act  as  your  cicerone  until  my  mother's 
return,  and  to  have  the  pleasure  of  showing  you  the  house." 

With  these  words  the  viscoimt  rose,  and,  followed  by  Miss  Dela- 
mere, proceeded  over  the  villa. 

'  The  nobleman  and  the  young  girl  having  mounted  a  marble  stair- 
case, entered  a  room  situated  just  above  the  saloon;  and  the  window 
of  which,  like  the  one  below,  overlooked  the  river. 

This  chamber  was  the  perfection  of  luxury  and  good  taste  com- 
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bined ;  the  walls  were  bung  with  tapestry  of  white  silk  and  gold ; 
the  ceiling,  also,  was  coyered  in  the  form  of  a  t^nt  top,  with  the 
same  rich  materials.  On  the  mantle-piece,  which  was  of  Roman 
pavement,  stood  a  magnificent  French  clock,  flanked  on  either  side 
-with  beautifully  worked  chandeliers  ;  bronze  ornaments  most  deli*- 
cately  chased  covered  the  gueridon  and  other  tables ;  and  exotics 
of  the  rarest  kind,  growing  in  cases  artistically  constructed  ^of 
bamboo,  sent  forth  the  most  exquisite  perfumes  through  the 
boudoir. 

**  What  do  you  think  of  this  room  ?  "  inquired  the  nobleman, 
fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  countenance  of  his  companion. 

*Mt  is,  indeed,  beautLful,"  said  Blanche,  "and  as'ta^lefiil 
as  sumptuous." 

"  Would  you  dislike  being  the  possessor  of  such  a  place  ? '' 
inquired  Lord  Rockforest. 

*'  It  is  so  very  unlikely,*'  returned  Miss  Delamere,  smiling, 
''  that  I  should  ever  have  such  a  residence  that  the  Wish  cotild  not 
possibly  enter  my  imagination." 

'*  Miss  Delamere,  you  are  too  modest,"  said  the  viscount;  "  this 
~  villa  is  but  a  humble  cottage  in  comparison  to  the  palace  that  ought 
to  call  you  its  mistress." 

There  was  an  expression  in  the  tone  of  Lord  Rockforest's  voice 
as  he  pronounced  these  words,  that  caused  a  sense  of  un^lLsiness 
to  come  over  Blanche,  and  turning  away  from  the  speaker,  she 
moved  towards  the  door. 

"  Lady  Rockforest  will  arrive  directly,"  she  observed,  '*  and  I 
ought  to  be  down  stairs  to  receive  her." 

"  One  instant.  Miss  Delamere,"  cried  Lord  Rockforest ;  **  I  have 
something  of  the  utmost  importance  to  say  to  you.  Nay,  listen  to 
me,  though  but  for  a  few  minutes,  loveliest  of  women,"  he  con- 
tmued,  as  Blanche's  countenance  gave  most  unequivocal  signs  of 
astonishment,  **  while  I  tell  you  that  I  love — adore  you." 
"  My  lord !  "  exclaimed  Blanche,  indignantly. 
"  O  do  not  start  and  look  so  angry,"  cried  the  nobleman ;  "  for 
what  I  have  done  has  been  through  adoration  of  you." 

With  these  words  he  grasped  her  hand,  which  Blanche  hastily 
drew  away,  and  then  sprang  towards  the  door. 

It  was  locked ;  for  on  entering  the  room.  Lord  Rockforest  had 
turned  the  key  unperceived  by  the  young  girl. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  aU  this,  my  lord  ? "  said  Blanche, 
sternly.  '*  I  must  insist  upon  your  opening  the  door  instantly,  or 
I  shall  call  for  assistance." 

An  almost  imperceptible  smile  played  over  Lord  Rockforest's 
face,  as  the  young  girl  gave  utterance  to  this  menace. 
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*'  Before  I  eomply  with  your  wishes/'  he  said  in  a  gentle  Tolce. 

you  must  listen  to  what  I  hare  to  say." 

Not  a  word,  not  a  syllable/'  cried  Miss  Delamere,  attempdiz 
to  force  open  the  door ;  "  my  lord,  if  you  are  a  gentleman,  y:>? 
will  not  detain  me  a  moment  longer." 

**  Miss  Delamere,"  ezclumed  the  nobleman,  speaking  in  ±t 
most  impassioned  manner,  "  you  must  pardon  my  not  obe\irg 
your  commands  in  this  instance,  for  my  love,  my  ardent  lore,  ms^\ 
proTe  my  excuse.  Yes ;  I  love  you  as  man  never  yet  loved  woman: 
I  have  loved  you  ever  since  1  first  beheld  you." 

Blanche  did  not  stay  to  listen  to  these  words,  but  hastening  to 
the  fire-place,  she  put  her  hand  upon  the  bell  handle. 

«  Unless  your  lordship  opens  the  door  instantly,''  she  said,  **  I 
will  ring." 

"  'Twill  be  useless.  Miss  Delamere.  This  villa  is  mine,  and  all 
its  inmates  are  devoted  to  me.  Pray  pardon  me,  dearest  girl,  the 
innocent  stratagem  which  has  caused  you  to  grace  this  abode." 

**  What  mean  you,  my  lord  ?" 

**  Will  you  listen  to  me  calmly  for  a  few  minutes,  while  I  ex- 
plain aU  ?" 

In  answer  to  this  appeal.  Miss  Delamere  proceeded  to  ring  the 
bell  with  all  her  force. 

No  one  answered  the  call.  Again  and  again  she  rang ;  the  same 
issue  followed. 

**  Lord  Rockforest,"  exclaimed  the  young  girl,  bursting  into 
tears,  '*  this  conduct  is  unworthy  of  a  man  of  honour.  I  now  see 
through  all  that  has  occurred ;  the  carriage  I  met  while  walkiDg  in 
the  grounds  of  Lady  Rockforest's  villa,  and  which  the  driver,  joar 
servant,  informed  me  had  been  sent  by  her  ladyship's  order,  was 
evidently  a  snare  to  lure  me  hither." 

*'  I  must  plead  guilty  to  your  accusation,"  returned  the  noble- 
man with  a  smile ;  *'  there  are,  however,  extenuating  circumstances 
in  my  favour  ;  for  your  beauty,  your  grace,  your  accomplishments 
have  driven  me  nearly  mad  with  love.  You  must,  you  shall  listen 
to  me,"  he  added.  "  You  have  seen  this  villa  ;  say  but  one  woid, 
and  it,  the  surrounding  grounds  and  all  they  contain  shall  be 
yours.  Say  that  word,  dearest  Blanche — say  that  you  will  try  to 
love  me." 

As  the  nobleman  spoke.  Miss  Delamere  cast  her  eyes  towarcb 
the  window,  and  she  perceived  a  skiff  ascending  the  river,  just 
opposite  the  house.  She  darted  forwards,  and  hastily  throwing  up 
the  sash  before  the  nobleman  could  prevent  her,  screamed  out, 
"  Help !  Help !" 

Blanche's  cry  for  succour  was  heard  by  the  occupiers  of  the 
skiff. 
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"  I  say,  Bob  I"  said  the  steerer,  "  did  you  hear" that  cry  V* 

*'  Yes  !''  returned  his  companion,  resting  on  his  skulls,   '*  and  I 
also  saw  her  face,  and  am  certain  she  is — "  ~ 

"  Our  fellow-traveller  in  the  York  Union." 

"  Exactly  so !" 

"  Whom  they  are  murdering  upstairs  in  that  house  V* 

••  Or,  at  any  rate,  ill-treating." 

"  Bob !" 

"  Dick !" 

"  Are  you  a  naan  V* 

"  I  should  hope  so  I" 

•'  Then  — " 

"  Then,  what  ?" 

"  Let  us  land  and  knock  at  the  door." 

"  But  if  they  refuse  to  open  ;  which  is  more  than  probable  ?'' 

"In  that  case  we  must  take  the  liberty  of  opening  for  ourselves." 

"  Hum !" 

"  Any  how  we  can  call  for  the  police." 

"  The  police— here— -in  the  country  ?" 

*'  At  least,  we  can  get  some  reinforcement,  for  this  a£fair  looks 
suspicious." 

"  Well,  pull  to  shore." 

And  with  these  words,  Messrs.  Richard  Fowler  and  Robert  Fitz- 
villiers,  for  such  were  the  occupiers  of  the  skiff,  leaped  on  shore,  and 
hastening  towards  the  front  doors  of  the  villa  rang  the  bell. 

Several  minutes  elapsed  without  any  answer  being  made  to  the 
call.  Again  and  again  did  they  ring,  and  in  addition,  proceeded 
to  beat  a  peal  against  the  panels,  loud  enough  to  have  awakened  a 
dead  man  from  his  slumbers. 

At  length  a  window  on  the  first  floor  opened  and  a  man's  face 
appeared. 

"  What  on  earth  are  you  kicking  up  such  an  infernal  row  for  ?" 
said  the  owner  of  the  face,  who  was  no  other  than  Dyson. 

"  We  want  to  see  the  master  of  the  house,"  returned  Fowler. 

**  Master's  not  at  home." 

"  Who  then  is  ill-treating  that  young  lady,  up- stairs  ?" 

"  What  young  lady  ?" 

"  You  know  very  well  whom  I  mean  !" 

"  There  is  no  young  lady  in  the  house,"  surlily  responded  the 
valet. 

'*  We  have  eight  proofs  to  the  contrary.  Our  four  eyes,  and 
our  four  ears,  and,  in  consequence,  if  you  do  not  at  once  open  the 
door  we  shall  break  it  open." 

No  sooner  had  the  comedian  given  utterance  to  this  menace, 
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than   ihe  mivttle   of  a  doable-bazrelled  pistol   appeared  at  tk 
window. 

**  Only  juat  try  to  do  it,  my  fine  fellows !"  cried  Djaon,  sarctt- 
tically,  *'  that's  all." 

Messrs.  Fowler  and  Fitzvilliers  backed  a  pace  or  two  g& 
perceiving  the  hostile  weapon;  the  former,  howeTcr,  instantlj 
recovering  his  courage,  turned  to  his  companion. 

«<Bob!"  he  said,  in  a  loud  voice,  "just  start  off  towards  those 
houses  on  the  hill  and  tell  the  inhabitants  that  murder  is  gcMSg  on 
here.     I'll  stay  till  you  return." 

His  companion  had  already  made  several  steps  in  the  direction 
pointed  out,  when  a  voice  from  the  interior  of  l^e  villa  caused  him 
to  halt. 

«  Open  the  door,"  said  the  voice,  "  and  let  the  fellows  in."  lo 
a  few  minutes  the  two  actors  were  ushered  into  the  drawing-room, 
where  they  found  Lord  Rockforest  seated  in  an  easy-chair,  with  bis 
back  to  the  window. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  insolence  ?"  he  exclaimed.  "  Are 
you  aware,  that  if  I  choose  I  can  have  you  both  sent  to  gaol  .^' 

*'Oar  apparent  intrusion,"  returned  Fowler,  somewhat  takes 
aback  by  the  nobleman's  self-possessed  demeanour,  **  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  appearance  of  a  lady,  personaUy  known  to  us,  at  a 
window  on  the  first  fioor." 

"  Well,  and  what  of  that  ?"  cried  Lord  Rockforest.  "  Cannot  I 
look  at  the  river  without  every  babbling  idiot  that  pasaes  takio^ 
upon  himself  to  make  a  disturbance  at  my  house  door." 

**  But  the  lady  cried  out  for  help,"  insinuated  Mr.  Fowler,  *'  ssd 
in  such  a  case  it  is  the  duty  of  all  who  call  themselves  Britons,  to 
afford  aid  and  assistance ;  '  For  he  that  layeth  his  hand  upon  a 
woman  save  in  the  way  of  kindness  is  a  wretch,  whom  it  were 
gross  flattery  to  call  a  coward  1'" 

**  The  age  of  chivalry  is  past,"  said  the  nobleman,  with  a  sneer, 
perceiving,  by  the  quotation,  what  was  the  speaker's  calling,  '*  ex- 
cepting, perhaps,  in  the  mind,  of  some  strolling  mountebanks,  irbo 
dignify  themselves  with  the  name  of  dramatic  artists." 

This  sarcasm  raised  the  choler  of  the  actors  to  its  highest  pitch. 

"  We  are  no  mountebanks !"  exclaimed  Fitzvilliers,  in  an  angr; 
tone,  **  but  two  honest  Englishmen,  who  have  chosen  the  stage  as 
a  profession,  and  do  not  consider  themselves  humiliated  thereby." 

"  Pardon  me,  my  good  man/'  observed  Lord  Rockforest,  "  are 
you  come  here  to  have  a  dissertation  on  the  drama,  for  if  so,  I  most 
request  you  to  call  when  I  am  not  engaged,  there  is  the  door, 
gentlemen  ?" 

'*  We  shall  retire  as  soon  as  we  have  had  an  explanation  cod- 
ceming  the  young  lady  up-stairs,"  sturdily  responded  Mr.  Fowler. 
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**Do  you  noite  the  profesaton  of  Bow-atreet  runner  with  that  of 
actor,  Mr.  What's-your-name  ?**  said  the  Viscount. 

**  No,  sir,''  returned  the  actor,  '*  but  I  know  enough  of  law  to 
be  aware,  that  when  murder  or  violence  have  been  committed  any 
one  may  arrest  the  felon ;  and  such  being  the  case,  unless  we  receive 
a  proper  explanation  of  the  late  scene  upstairs,  one  of  us  will 
remain  here,  while  the  other  proceeds  to  Richmond  for  a  couple  of 
constables  and  a  warrant.*' 

An  expression  ai  impatience  passed  rapidly  over  Lord  Rock- 
forest's  countenance. 

**  Do  you  know  who  I  am?"  he  exclaimed,  rising  angrily  from 
his  seat^ 

<*No,"  was  the  answer,  ''but  that  will  not  hinder  my  finding 
my  way  back  here  with  the  constables." 

"  To  prevent  any  mistake,"  said  the  nobleman,  "  tell  the  magis- 
trate to  whom  you  apply  for  a  warrant,  that  the  owner  of  this  villa 
is  Lord  Rockforest,  and  that  I  am  that  owner,  accused  of  I  don't  know 
what,  by  a  tattermalion  of  an  actor — go,  sir,  pray  do  not  let  me 
detain  you ;  your  friend  can  remain  here  until  your  r6tum."J 

The  calm  sarcastic  tone  in  which  these  words  were  spoken  had 
a  visible  effect  upon  the  two  young  men,  and  it  was  in  a  much 
more  submissive  tone  than  the  one  he  had  hitherto  used  that  Mr. 
Fowler  addressed  the  Viscount. 

"  My  lord,"  he  observed,  ''  I  beg  pardon  if  I  have  offended, 
but  really  your  lordship  must  own,  that  when  one  sees  and  hears 
a  lady  at  a  window  crying  out  for  help,  one  naturally  cannot  help 
imagining  something  extraordinary  to  have  happened." 

**  You  are  not  wrong  in  your  surmises,"  returned  Lord  Rock» 
forest,  much  less  haughtily  than  before,  "  and  I  do  not  disapprove 
of  the  sentiment  that  has  prompted  you  and  your  friend  to  act  as 
you  have  done ;  and  as  you  now  choose  to  couch  your  language  in 
a  more  respectful  strain,  I  shall  do  you  the  honour  of  explaining 
the  mysterious  spectacle  you  witnessed  just  now." 

On  hearing  these  words  Mr.  Fowler  gazed  with  a  surprised  air 
at  his  companion,  and  exclaimed : — 

"  Speak  you  so  gently  ?    Pardon  me,  I  pray  you  : 
I  thought  that  all  things  had  been  ssTage  here  ;'* 

"  My  lord,  I  trust  you  will,  considering  the  circumstances, 
excuse  whatever  we  may  have  said  that  we  ought  not." 

"  The  lady  you  perceived  and  heard  just  now,"  continued  the 
Viscount,  "  and  whom  you  assert  to  be  personally  known  to  you." 

"  We  travelled  with  her  in  the  coach,"  observed  Fitzvilliers. 

*'  In  the  York  Union,  which  took  her  up  at  Scarthington  last 
January,"  added  the  nobleman,  with  admirable  presence  of  mind. 
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'*  Exactly  so/'  returned  both  the  young  men,  eTidently  take 
aback. 

**  That  lady  is  under  the  especial  care  and  proieetion  of  mj 
family,"  continued  Lord  Rockforest,  "  in  consequence,"  here  kk 
Voice  appeared  to  faulter,  '*  in  consequence,  poor  child,"  here  he    . 
wiped  his  eyes  with  his  handkerchief,  *'  of  a  malady  with  which  k 
has  pleased  Heaven  to  afflict  her." 

''  A  malady !  "  echoed  the  two  actors. 

'*  The  most  terrible  by  which  mortal  can  be  visited — ^her  reason 
is  gone." 

*«  What,  mad  ? " 

**  Yes,  mad,  irrevocably  mad,\'  said  the  Viscount ;  **  her  fiitber 
was  so  before  her." 

"  How  dreadful ! "  cried  FitzviUiers.  **  So  beautiful  a  creatoR, 
and  who  appeared  so  sensible  when  she  travelled  with  us." 

"  It  is  but  very  lately  that  she  has  been  in  this  melancholy  state," 
observed  the  nobleman,  '*  which  was  brought  on  by  a  disappcBot- 
ment  in  love." 

"  Poor  girl !  "  cried  Mr.  Fowler. 

**  She  tpeakfl  much  of  her  father ;  says  she  hears 
There's  tricks  i'  the  woxld,  and  hems,  and  beats  her  heart ; 
Spunis  enviously  at  straws ;  speaks  things  in  doubt, 
That  carry  but  half  sense." 

"  You  have  described  her  state  more  perfectly  thaa  any  wonis 
of  mine,"  replied  Lord  Rockforest. "  **  Yes,  poor  Blanche  is  mad." 
And  the  nobleman  hid  his  face  iniiis  hands. 

"  Pray  pardon  our  intrusion,  my  lord,"  said  Fitsvilliers,  "  f<»  *« 
were  utterly  unaware  of  thb  state  of  affairs." 

With  these  words  he  bowed,  and  was  retiring  with  his  friendi 
when  a  noise,  as  of  a  door  bursting  violently  open,  was  heard  up- 
stairs. 

"Damnation!"  cried  the  Viscount;  "she  has  broke  loose." 
The  noise  increased,  footsteps  were  heard  descending  the  staircase. 

At  this  moment  Dyson  entered  the  room  pale  and  breatliless. 

"  She  is  coming  down  stairs,  my  lord,"  he  cried.  The  wonk 
were  hardly  out  of  his  mouth,  before  Blanche  entered  the  room. 

No  sooner  did  she  perceive  the  two  actors,  than,  although  she 
did  not  at  once  recognise  them,  she  ran  towards  them,  and  entreated 
them  to  protect  her. 

"Let  me  conjure  you,"  she  said,  "to  assist  me  to  leave  this 
house." 

Lord  Rockforest,  unperceived  by  the  young  girl,  gave  a  shmg 
and  shook  his  head. 

"  Pray  be  calm,  miss/'  said  Fitzvilliers,  "  no  one  intends  you 
any  harm." 
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*'  What,  are  jon  in  the  plot,  too  ? "  exclaimed  Blanche. 

** There  is  no  plot  contemplated,  miss,"  said  Fowler,  "pray, 
pray  therefore  be  calm.'' 

**  What,  no  plot ! "  cried  Miss  Delamere,  *'  when  I  have  been 
lured  hither  imder  false  pretences,  exposed  to  insult,  and  depriyed 
of  my  liberty.  O  let  me  entreat  fim,  gentlemen,  to  assist  me  in 
quittii^  this  honse." 

At  this  moment  Miss  Delamere,  pereeiving  by  the  lefleetion  of  a 
mifror  Chat  Lofd  Roekforest  was  making  signs  behind  her  back 
and  pointing  to  his  forehead,  the  real  state  of  the  ease  was  instantly 
impressed  upon  her  mind. 

^  I  see  it  all,"  sfa»  exelaimed  in  an  agonised  voiee,  **  Lord  Rock- 
forest  has  made  yoa  believe  that  I  am  mad." 

*'  Do  not  agitate  yourself,  I  beseech  yon,"  observed  Fowler, 
"  pray,  pray  be  calm." 

''  O  yes!  miss,  pray  be  calm,"  added  Fits villiers. 

On  hearing  these  WMds  from  those  at  whose  hands  she  had 
expected  to  receive  proteetion,  Blanche  threw  herself  upon  a  chair 
and  burst  into  tears. 

<<  Gentlemen !"  whispered  Lord  Rockforest, ''  might  I  request 
yon  to  take  your  departure,  for  your  presence  only  serves  to  excite 
the  poor  gurl's  mind." 

On  receiving  this  invitation  to  retire,  the  actors,  having  saluted 
the  nobleman,  were  moving  towards  the  door,  when  Blanche  took 

hold  of  FitavilUers'  arm. 

"  I  can  assure  you  I  am  not  mad,"  she  said,  "  you  are  deceived 
by  a  cruel  artifice ;  but,"  she  added,  gazing  more  fixedly  upon  the 
young  men's  countenances,  "  we  have  met  before ;  yes,  we  tnu 
veiled  together  in  the  coach  from  Searthington  last  January." 

"  She  speaks  very  sensibly  for  a  mad  woman,"  thought  Fowler, 
'*  and  cannot  be  vwy  bad,  as  she  recollects  us," 

What  might  have  been  the  issue  of  Blanche's  last  appeal  is  un« 
certain,  for  at  this  moment  a  cabriolet  drove  up  to  the  door  of  the 
villa, 

**  Arthxir,  by  aU  that's  infernal,"  cried  Lord  Rockforest 

With  these  words,  he  hastily  quitted  the  room,  leaving  Blanche 
alone  with  the  comediaae. 

'*  Bob,"  cried  Fowler,  addressing  his  companion, "  I  declare  we 
have  been  humbugged,  and  I'll  be  bound  the  lady  is  no  more  mad 
than  either  you  or  I." 

"  0  no !"  said  Blanche,  fervently,  who  the  moment  she  had 
heard  Lord  Rockforest  pronounce  Uie  name  of  his  brother,  knew 
she  was  sale.  O  no !  and  here  is  one  who  will  answer  for  my 
intellect" 

As  she  spoke  Colonel  Hallidon  entered  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

BLANCHE     BECEIYB8     ANOTHER     DECLAEATION    OF   ▲    VERX 

DIFFEBENT   NATT7RE. 

A  TBBT  short  time  was  required  to  inform  the  new  coiner  of  tie 
events  that  had  taken  place,  and  to  acquaint  him  with  the  condact 
of  his  brother;  before,  however,  the  account  was  brought  to  a 
close,  the  noise  of  wheels  was  heard  without,  and  a  carriage  was 
seen  driving  rapidly  from  the  villa. 

"  It  is  my  brother,"  exclaimed  the  Colonel, "  and  I  do  not 
wonder  at  his  hasty  departure,  for  his  breast  would  have  been  eo- 
circled  with  triple  brass  had  he  dared  to  face  you,  Miaa  Delamcre, 
after  what  has  occurred." 

"  He  must,  indeed,"  cried  Fowler : 

"  What  BtroDger  breastpUte  than  a  heart  unUintad. 
Thrioe  ia  he  armed  that  hath  hit  quarrel  joit, 
Aod  he  but  naked,  though  locked  up  in  steel, 
Whose  oonscience  with  injustioe  is  corrupted." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Colonel  Hallidon,  as  the  comedian  broughl 
his  quotation  to  a  conclusion,  "  allow  me,  in  the  name  of  Miss 
Delamere,  to  express  my  grateful  feelings  and  admiration  for  your 
generous  behaviour ;  if  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you,  pray  let  me 

know." 

"  You  can  indeed  do  me  a  great  service,  sir,"  returned  Fowler. 
••  and  at  the  same  time  be  procuring  for  yourself  an  amusement  not 
always  within  the  reach  of  mortal  man.  You  see,  sir,  my  friend 
and  myself  are  at  present  engaged  at  the  Richmond  Theatre  ;  next 
Monday  is  my  benefit,  and  if  you  would  do  me  the  honour  of 
patronising  the  performances,  I  should  feel  most  proud." 

"  With  the  utmost  pleasure,  my  dear  sir,"  returned  the  ColoneU 
"  and  not  only  shall  you  have  my  patronage,  bat  that  of  the  officers 
of  my  regiment,  the  — th  Dragoons,  now  quartered  at  Hounalow," 

*•  You  overwhelm  me,"  said  the  comedian,  delighted  at  the 
answer ;  «'  is  there  anything  in  the  world  I  can  do  to  serve  you  in 
return  ?  Ply  me,  try  me,  prove  ere  you  deny  me,  if  you  cast  me 
off  you  blast  me,  never  more  to  rise.  By  the  by,  is  there  any 
particular  piece  you  would  prefer  ?" 

<*  I  leave  the  choice  of  the  performances  entirely  to  your  discre- 
tion," replied  Colonel  Hallidon  with  a  smile. 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Fowler, "  it  shall  be,  let  me  see,  •  Theatre 
Royal,  Richmond,  imder  the  patronage  of  the  Colonel  and  Officen 
of  the  — th  Dragoons,  and  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Fowler.  On 
Monday  next  will  be  performed,  the  ''Merchant  of   Venice'* — 
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we  stick  up,  you  wUl  perceive,  for  the  legitimate  —  *  Shyhek, 
Mr.  Fitzvilliers,*  my  friend  here ;  *  Gratiano,  Mr.  Fowler.  After 
Tvhich  a  comic  song  by  Mr.  Fowler ;  to  be  followed  by  the  laugh- 
able afterpiece  of  «•  Paul  Pry  ;"  Paul  Pry,  Mr.  Fowler.  After  which 
a  comic  hornpipe  by  Mademoiselle  Rosetta  Luneville,  of  the 
Academic  Royale,  Paris,  and  Mr.  Fowler.  To  conclude  with  the 
"  Sleepwalker ;"  the  Sleepwalker,  Mr.  Fowler.'  What  do  you 
think  of  the  bill  of  fare,  sir,  does  it  give  satisfaction,  or  would 
you  like  something  more  ?" 

•*  What  you  have  mentioned  will  do  admirably,"  returned  the 
Colonel,  <*  and  I  am  sure  that  we  shall  derive  the  utmost  satisfaction 
from  witnessing  the  performances  of  yourself  and  your  friend." 

"  You  do  me  proud,"  observed  Fowler,  with  a  low  bow,  "  I  am 
sorry,  however,  that  you  will  only  behold  us  upon  the  boards  of  a 
provincial  theatre,  for  by  rights  we  ought  to  be  topsawyering  it  at 
Old  Drury  or  the  Garden ;  but  the  jealousy  of  others  has  kept  us 
in  the  background : 

O  my  lord,  beware  of  jetlousy, 

It  is  a  green-eyed  monster. 

As  it  is  we  will  do  our  best  to  amuse  the  nobility,  gentry,  the 
public  at  large,  and  our  friends  in  the  humble  temple  allotted  to 
the  dramatic  muse  in  the  poor  town  of  Richmond : 

■—  Eichaxd  appear, 

Richmond  is  hoarse  with  calling  thee  to  arms.*' 

"  Would  you  prefer  the  stage-box  or  a  box  in  front  ?'' 

"  Whichever  you  consider  the  most  suitable  for  my  party  and 
myself,"  returned  Colonel  Hallidon ;  ''  as  I  have  already  observed, 
I  leave  everything  entirely  to  your  discretion." 

"  And  you  will  have  no  reason  to  complain,"  said  the  comedian, 
pulling  out  a  card ;  **  there  is  my  address,  sir,  in  case  you  should 
change  your  mind  and  desire  some  alteration  in  the  list  of  per- 
formances. Miss,  I  have  the  honour  to  bid  you  farewell;  be 
assured  that  both  my  heart  and  hand  are  at  your  service,  whenever 
you  may  choose  to  command  them." 

After  mutual  interchanges  of  good  wishes,  the  two  actors  pro- 
ceeded to  their  skiff,  and  in  a  few  minutes  were  seen  rapidly 
descending  the  river. 

That  same  evening  Arthur  Hallidon  and  Blanche  might  have 

been  perceived  walking  in  the  grove  behind  Lady  Rockforest's 

villa.     The  sun  had  not  long  set,  and  a  balmy  softness  pervaded  the 

air.    It  was  one  of  those  evenings  which  seem  expressly  created 

for  the  purpose  of  affording  two  young  lovers  an  opportunity  of 

pledging  their  vows  to  each  other. 

X  2 
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It  wan  eyident  from  fha  manner  and  gestoxea  of  OoIosmI  Hal- 
lidon,  that  he  waa  attempting  to  penuade  hif  conq^amoia  to  tafce 
some  step  to  which  she  demurred. 

Blanche,"  he  was  saying, ''  I  love  jou,  as  you  well  kwyw,  ivitb 
a  true,  honourable  love ;  I  offer  you  my  hand  and  name,  and  yo« 
refuse  them ;  you  cannot  therefore  love  me  in  return." 

'<  Nay,  Ck>lonel  HaUidon,"  returned  Blanche*  '*  speak  zaol  no,  kx 
you  well  know  the  state  of  my  heart  and  feelinga*  hut  at  the 
time  you  must  be  aware  that  my  present  position  predud^B  aU 
sibility  of  my  listening  to  your  proposal." 

"  And  why 9"  said  Arthur*  '*  should  your  position  be  a  bar  to  <m 
marriage  ?" 

'<  Because  the  governess  of  Lady  RockforesVa  daughter  csaA  never 
be  the  wife  of  Lady  Rockforest's  son." 

<(  Even  granting,  which  I  do  not,  that  a  govem^aa  ia  an  mlbdev 
member  of  society,  you,  Blanche  Delamere,  can  by  no  meaaa  be 
counted  in  the  category,  for  you  were  not  bom  to  be  a  goveraeaSk 
but  belong  to  an  old,  honourable  family,  with  which  the  most 
ancient  peer  of  England  might  form  an  alliance  without  derogating 
one  iota  in  the  estimation  of  that  fraction  of  society  which  chooaea 
to  denominate  itself  the  world." 

'*  Anyhow,  Colonel  Hallidon,  I  can  never  be  your  wife  without 
the  sanction  of  yoiur  mother,  and  you  so  well  know  thai  alie  wffl 
never  grant  that  sanction,  that  were  I  to  accept  of  your  generous 
offer,  you  would  be  forced  to  keep  our  marriage  sectet." 

"  But  my  mother  has,  in  reality,  no  right  whatever  to  forbid  my 
following  my  own  inclinations  with  regard  to  my  marriage. 

'*  The  Bible  commands  us  to  honour  our  father  and  moiher," 
observed  Blanche. 

*'  Yes !"  returned  Arthur,  **  to  honour,  that  is  the  word,  but 
there  is  nothing  in  the  sacred  writings  which  eigoins  blind  obe- 
dience to  one's  parents'  wilL  A  man  is  bound  to  honour  the 
authors  of  his  being,  as  long  as  they  live,  but  as  soon  as  he  be- 
comes  of  age  he  is  responsible  for  and  therefore  master  oi  his  own 
actions,  and  has  a  right  to  do  what  he  considers  best,  provided  he 
transgress  neither  the  law  of  Qod  or  man.  I  am  aware  that  both 
in  the  present  day,  and  in  ages  past,  parents  usurp  and  have 
usurped  an  authority  to  which  they  have  no  claim,  and  prevail 
their  sons  and  daughters  from  following  their  inclinations  in  a  ease 
which  most  essentially  concerns  their  happiness ;  and,  abui,  bow 
much  misery  is  caused  by  this  interference,  how  few  really  happy 
marriages  take  place,  how  seldom  is  one  united  to  the  object  <^ 
one's  choice.  Did  parents  but  allow  their  children  more  liberty  to 
act  for  themselves  in  the  selection  of  a  partner  for  life,  how  much 
anguish  and  heartbreaking  would  be  spared  to  mankind." 
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Blanche  answered  not,  for  the  force  of  this  reasoning  was  so 
apparent  that  she  could  not  find  a  word  to  oppose  to  it. 

"  Can  you  any  longer  refuse  to  accept  of  my  hand,"  continued 
Colonel  Hallidon  tenderly,  '*  now  that  I  have  proved  to  you  my 
right  to  act  according  to  my  own  inclinations." 

**  You  have  certainly  that  right,"  returned  Blanche,  '*  hut  at  the 
same  time  I  must  still  refuse ;  for  to  accept  your  proposal  would  he 
to  ruin  your  prospects.  Nay  I  do  not  attempt  to  alter  my  deter- 
mination, for  were  you  irretrievahly  to  ofiend  Lady  Rockforest,  and 
in  the  present  case  you  would  do  so,  it  would  be  your  ruin.  O  no  ! 
Arthur,"  she  continued,  with  an  impassioned  warmth,  '*  I  love  you 
too  well  to  injure  you.  Let  me  entreat  of  you  to  leave  me,  and-^** 
hero  her  voice  faltered-^*'  to  forget  me." 

«*  Never !"  oried  Colonel  Hallidon,  **  for  to  me  poverty  with 
Blanche  Dekmere,  is  far  preferable  to  unlimited  wealth  apart  from 
her.  You  must,  you  shall  be  my  wife.  Nay,  do  not  quit  mo'; 
Ueten  to  me  but  a  fbw  minutes  more — ^Blanche,  Blanche— stay,  I 
entreat  you." 

His  words,  his  prayers  were  vain,  at  least  for  the  time,  for 
Blanche  hod  hastened  away  and  re-entered  the  house.  She  had 
flown,  for  she  fblt  that  were  she  to  listen  a  moment  more  to  her 
lover's  persuasive  accents,  she  could  no  longer  refiise  to  accede  to 
his  wishes^ 

**  Come  what  will,"  exclaimed  Colonel  Hallidon,  as  he  left  the 
spot, ''  she  shall  be  my  wife.  I  might  search  the  world  through 
and  not-find  Blanche's  equal." 

EKD  07  BOOK   I. 
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THE  FIRST  TOUCH  OF  COLD  ; 

BUXO 

AH   ATTEMPT  TO  DB8CBIBB  THE   FIB6T  BtlPDXNO  flXJCTTUU 
OF   WIHTBB   AS   OBBBBTABLB   IST   IX>KI>OK. 


BY  HORACE  MATHEW. 


How  nimble  the  first  touch  of  cold  makes  eyeryone  !     Cheapside 
is  in  a  perfect  trot— Fleet  Street  is  in  a  state  of  doable-quick  mard 
—and  in  the  Squares  you  see  heavy,  prim  people  cutting  off  the 
comers  in  a  brisk  canter,  who  would  be  too  proud  to  move  off  the 
pavement  at  any  other  time.     The  whole  circulation  of  London  is 
quickened.     Butchers,  with  hands  as  red,  and  nearly  as  big,  as 
some  of  the  joints  hanging  before  them,  keep  moving  up  and  dovs 
in  front  of  their  shops  wiUi  a  rapidity  and  perseverance  only  to  be 
surpassed  by  the  white  bear,  that  animated  polar  pendolum,  who  u 
always  vibrating,  as  regular  as  clockwork,  before  the  bars  of  htf 
den  in  the  Zoological  Ghirdens.     Old  and  young  are  all  on  tlie  busy 
move,  as  if  some  one  was  behind  them,  pushing  them  on.     'Eldertj 
persons  shuffle  their  tottering  way  onwards,  stamping  the  ground, 
like  Balfe  in  the  orchestra,  when  a  fiddle  goes  wrong.     The  post- 
man knocks  twice  as  loud.      Milkmen    shriek    out    **Mi-i-i]k 
belooow !  "  with  more  than  two-fold  harmony,  as  though  they  were 
afraid  of  their  watery  wares  getting  frozen  if  they  were  kept  waiting 
at  the  area-gate  a  single  moment.     Omnibus  conductors  dance 
with  new  life  on  their  lofty  brackets,  the  chill  of  which  is  taken  off 
with  a  bit  of  straw.     There  b  a  greater  acquisition  of  whistlecs, 
too,  in  the  street.    There  must  be  some  secret  charm  in  the  act  of 
whistling — ^it  is  always  resorted  to  by  persons  who  are  very  cold, 
and  yet,  strange  to  say,  likewise  resorted  to  by  them  when  they 
have  burnt  their  fingers.    Little  boys  skip  about,  turning  wildly 
round  and  round,  and  flourishing  their  arms,  like  those  wooden 
figures  we  see  put  up  as  weathercocks  on  the  roofs  of  suburban 
vUlas  and  beer-shops.     The  cold  weather  has  endowed  them  with 
double  their  usual  gaminerie^  for  somehow  little  boys,  it  would  seem, 
are  never  so  impudent  as  in  frosty  weather.      Shabby-genteel 
persons,  who  have  no  gloves,  go  through  a  violent  action  of  washing 
their  hands  in  the  street  to  keep  them  warm,  and  stop  occasionally 
to  blow  upon  their  cold-bitten  fingers,  as  if  the  heat  was  really  too 
much  for  them.     Cabmen  sit  frozen-like  on  their  boxes,  with  their 
hands  fixed  in  their  large  pockets,  and  their  whips  sticking  through 
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tbeir  yawning  elbows,  the  lash  hanging  lazily  down  like  the  line  of 
an  angler  who  has  fallen  half  asleep. 

The  costumes  in  the  streets  are  very  characteristic.  Every- 
body has  been  taken  by  surprise,  and  the  consequence  is  you 
see  a  sad  confusion  of  the  seasons  in  the  dresses  of  the  multitude. 
They  are  half  summer,  half  winter,  only  much  more  summery  than 
wintery.  Observe  that  poor  young  lady  with  her  thin  muslin  dress, 
and  a  scarf  so  gossamery  that  it  might  be  drawn  through  a  wedding 
ring  ;  how  woefully  pinched  with  the  cold  the  latter  seems,  being 
drawn  as  tight  as  it  can  be  round  the  lady's  shoulders,  as  if  it  was 
endeavouring  to  keep  itself  warm  by  the  mere  closeness  of  contact. 
The  same  with  all  the  kerseymere  coats  that  are  buttoned  up  close 
to  the  gentlemen's  chins.  How  melancholy,  too,  that  old,  yellow- 
faced  East  Indian  looks,  who  is  hobbling  across  Hanover-square  in 
a  pair  of  nankeen  trowsers,  which  the  wind  persists  in  blowing 
round  his  oriental  legs!  and  that  wretched  Lascar,  also,  in  his 
scanty  bed- curtain  attire — it  makes  you  shiver  to  look  at  him  ! 

The  print  shops  are  ^now  actually  approachable,  and  you  can 
admire,  at  your  leisure,  without  fear  of  losing  your  pockethand- 
kerchief,  or  any  material  rib- injury,   the  numerous  portraits  of 
**  The  Duke,"  that  libel  him  as  great  man  was  never  libelled  in 
a  shop-window  before,  but  fortunately  all  contradict  one  another. 
Punch,  that  veteran  upholder  of  the  legitimate  drama,  has  a  smaller 
audience  round  his  portable  theatre  than  usual ;  but  his  ever  welcome 
nonsense  (we  often  wonder  who  was  the  author  of  it  ?)  is  performed 
to  the  accompaniment  of  a  small  "  tramp  chorus  "  of  chilly  feet, 
as  though  his  juvenile  admirers  were  all  practising,  with  one  accord 
and  one  pair  of  boots,  for  the  treadmill.     Policemen  are  a  shade 
more  visible.     They  do  not  dawdle  along,  as  though  they  were 
tured  of  dragging  their  uniform  existence  behind  them,  nor  are  they 
to  be  seen  standing  still,  like  stationary  **Blue  Posts,"  at  the 
comers  of  streets  and  public-houses,  but  they  actually  walk  a  good 
active  walk  of,  at  least,  three  miles  an  hour,  occasionally  stopping 
in  their  rambles  to  tell  an  unfortunate  apple  woman  "  to  look  alive 
there,  or  else  they'll  soon  make  her,"  which,  we  are  sure,  is  par- 
ticularly kind  of  them  on  a  day  so  cold  as  the  present. 

Coal  cellars  are  guaged,  and  wraprascals  and  dreadnoughts,  that 
have  been  slumbering  for  the  last  six  months  in  out-of-the-way 
drawers,  are  suddenly  pulled  out  of  their  beds,  and  receive  a  good 
shaking,  in  order  to  see  if  they  will  weather  the  severities  of 
another  winter ;  mysterious  visits  are  paid  "  round  the  corner ;" 
there's  no  knowing  for  what  purpose,  only  the  mysterious  visitor 
generally  returns  more  heavily  laden  than  when  he  went  out. 
Forthermore— and  this  incident  may  throw  some  little  light  on  the 
darkness  of  the   subject — a  young  medical  student  excites  great 
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fnenimeni  at  Chit's  bj  appearing  in  public  with  a  loogh  psieiot, 
on  which  is  pinned  a  curious  pasteboard  document  that  iweais  tht 
popular  name  of  *'  John  Smith.*'  Slender  derka,  with  sliwuleT 
salaries  and  slender  clothing,  avoid  thorough  draughts  ;  and  aris- 
tocratic coachmen  wake  up  their  thirteen  capes  of  great  coasa  far 
the  ensuing  winter  campaign. 

Confectioners  take  down  the  sign  of  "  less  "  from  the  windowa* 
and  hang  up  ''  Sottps"  instead.    Tailors  rush  about  quite  agitated 
for  winter  orders*  and  old  bachelors  get  ready  their  flanael  waist- 
coats and  jars  of  cheiry-braady.    Horses  begin  to  look  up  their 
pld  shoes,  and  drop  in  at  the  nearest  farrier's  to  get  thesr  last  paii 
fresh  soled  and  heeled.    Handsome  fronts  are  torn  down  from 
fssblonable  steel  grates,  and,  like  rejected  MSS.  (may  nay  vanisj 
always  be  spared  such  unflattering  auto^dthfisj)  hil  pi^»er*«Qartfn 
to  the  flames.    Thrifty  housewiTes,  who  only  light  their  fires  by 
the  calendar,  break  through  their  lesolutions  for  once,  and  allow 
their  poor  shiTcring  husbands  after  dinner  "  a  bit  of  coke" — that 
chilly  substitute  for  a  fire,  that  asthmatic  Phosniz  that  rieee  from 
warm  men's  ashes.    Troublesome,  bothersome  boys,  who  have  do 
eyes  for  beauty,  get  rapped  over  the  knuckles  for  using  the  Bright 
^oker.  '  The  ''  last  fly  of  summer  is  left  sticking  alone"  on  die 
Italian  fly-papers,  that  look  for  all  the  world  like  the  back  of  a 
sheet  of  postage  stamps  that,  in  their  ardour,  were  melting  to  run 
*'  On  the  Queen's  Service;"   and  curiously-cut  fly-catchers  are 
pulled  down  from  the  ceiling.    The  big  muslin  bag  ia  taken  off 
the  chandelier,  and  picture   frames    glitter  again    in    all    their 
golden    glory.      Long    coal-waggons    are    busy   all   day    loag, 
shooting  up,  a  horse  at  a  time,  from  those  perpendicular  dark 
cellars  called  ''  courts"  that  line  the  Thames  side  of  the  Strand, 
and  quite  stop  the  traflic  by  the  tight  living  chain  they  threw 
across  the  road.  It  ia  generally  about  this  time  that  the  City  makes 
its  annual  election,  for  the  Cold  and  the  new  Lord  Mayor  genersUj 
come  in  together ;  but  we  are  farther  reminded  of  this  iaterestLog 
fact,  by  the  glowing  circumstance  of  the  "  Best  Lord  Maycur's** 
being    advertised  "  cheaper  than  eyer,"  and  ''  screened"  too ; 
though  as  far  as  that  goes,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  there  ever 
was  a  Lord  Mayor  yet  who  was  hauled  over  the  coals,  but  what  he 
was  sure  to  be  **  well  screened."     It  is,  also,  about  thia  period 
that  you  will  observe  peeping  over  the  parlour  blinds  a  number  of 
anxious  faces  with  violet   noses  flattened  sgainst  the  window, 
watching  intently,  with  pencil  on  lip,  the  counting  and  weighing  of 
the  sacks.     Take  care  how  you  walk ;  the  pavements  are  quite 
dangerous  from  the  quantity  of  iron  plates  that  are  left  open  to 
tempt  little  children,  who  will  play  at  hoop,  to  shoot  themselves, 
like  a  small  hundred  weight  of  coals,  into  them.    Old  peerisk 
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gentlemen  grumble  at  having  to  climb  over  the  numeKOus  FTrenees 
of  Wall's-end — a  cockney  chain  of  the  Schwarts  Mountains-^that 
rear  their  high  knubbley  heads,  in  almost  every  street^  from  the 
railings  to  the  kerbstone,  and,  at  every  fresh  slip  they  make,  ihey 
declare  "  it's  infamous !"  and- vow  they'll  summons  Uie  master  of 
the  house,  or  else  "  they'll  know  (and  let  us  hope  they  will)  the 
reason  why." 

Muffs  suddenly  emerge  from  their  tin  hiding-cases.  Boas  and 
tippets  are  likewise  released,  and  many  are  the  lamentations  of 
young  ladies  upon  ^finding  that  what  was  a  *'  lovely"  sable  last 
March  is  nothing  better  than  a  mangy  bell-rope  now ;  or,  at  the 
best,  a  dirty  yard  of  mock  sausages,  only  fit  lor  a  Christmas  Pan- 
tomime-^'* It's  all  those  moths  T'  is  the  universal  cry.  Furriers 
are  no  less  delighted  than  the  tailors  with  the  cold ;  and  ferocious 
lions  and  leopards,  with  red  morocco  tongues,  are  seen  to  prowl  at 
certain  doorways  in  Regent-street,  seeking  whom  they  can  devour. 
The  streets  are  so  clean  they  look  as  if  they  had  been  hearth- 
stoned.  Maids^of-all-work,  as  they  nm  for  the  beer,  roll  tiieir 
hands  up  in  their  apron,  and  pin  their  crimson,  mottled  arma  close 
to  their  sides  to  prevent  their  catching  cold*  Cutlers  rub  up  their 
last  year's  riutes.  Chemists  put  forth  magic  receipts  for  "  chil- 
blains;" and  the  fashionable  footmen,  with  their  daaaling  silk 
calves  all  exposed,  do  not  stand  so  upright  on  their  footboards  as 
they  ''  used  to  was"  (the  expression  is  not  ;^ours,  but  belongs 
legitimately  to  a  popular  comedian,  so  "  whatever  is,  is  Wright's"). 
King  George  the  Fourth  does  not  look  very  warm  in  Trafalgar 
Square ;  and  you  cannot  help  feeling  an  extra  chill  yourself  as  you 
notice  the  pitiable  shift  the  poor  Duke  is  left  in  opposite  the  Royal 
Exchange.  The  aquatic  birds,  also,  in  St.  James's  Park,  begin  to 
think  that  the  ornamental  water  is  not  much  improved  by  the 
quantity  of  freeze-work,  and  the  ducks  patrol  up  and  down  the 
gravel  walks,  like  a  band  of  £rozen«out  gardeners.  It  fares  very 
little  better  with  the  chilly  canaries  that  are  exhibited  in  4rawing- 
room  windows  in  bright  brass  cages — they  roll  themselves  up  to 
a  large  yellow  worsted  bfidl  of  \mhappiness,  and  are  so  ruffled  with 
the  cold  that  they  will  not  even  console  themselves  with  a  pipe* 
Beggars  are  *'  remembered"  a  little  more  than  usual^  though  the 
act  of  pulling  off  one's  glove  in  frosty  weather  is  rather  a  drawback 
against  charity,  especially  if  the  hand  inside  happens  to  be  rather 
close-fisted,  a  manual  defect  that  generally  prevents  a  man  putting 
his  hand  into  his  purse,  when  the  opening  happens  to  be  as  narrow 
as  his  own  mind.  But  a  humane  person,  who  is  hurrying 
home  to  a  warm  fire  and  a  good  dinner,  cannot  help  thinking 
*'  Well,  it  cannot  be  pleasant  to  be  out  on  a  night  like  this — 
besides  the  cold  sharpens  the  appetite,  and,  with  a  sharp  appetite, 
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it  must  be  terrible  to  have  nothing  to  gratify  it  with"— and  so  ia 
all  likelihood,  a  beggar  gets  ^'  a  penny  for  hia  thonghta."  Tbe 
sum  is  not  much,  but  if  laid  out  with  prudence  and  foresight,  will 
purchase  a  great  deal ;  for  instance,  as  the  advertisenienta  tell  os, 
you  can  get  as  many  as  "  Fot7b  Fibes  fob  Oke  Pbxnt  !"  and 
yet  lodging-house  keepers  will  declare,  as  usual,  that  **  coals  serer 
were  dearer,"  and  will  have  the  impudence,  doubtleasly,  to  charge 
young  gentlemen  in  lodgings  3«.  6d.  a-week  for  firing,  and  at  a  time, 
too,  when  many  patriotic  hyper-philanthropic  people  would  set  the 
Thames  on  fire  for  an  infinitely  less  sum. 

The   cold  has  its  comforts  in  the  many  happy  contrirances  it 
pinches  one  to  resort  to  in  order  to  keep  it  out.     Amongst  these, 
the  fireside  'stands  forward  with  the  brightest  glow,  with  the  most 
cheerful  warmth.     It  is  the  great  centre  of  attraction  then,  when 
the  family  circle  describes  itself  around  the  polished  fender,  and 
fat  papas  enjoy  their  *'  forty  winks*'  after  dinner,  by  the  warm  side 
of  the  mantel-piece,  whilst  their  "  good  girls"  give  them  a  *'  little 
music."     Elder  wine  is  mulled  once  more ;  cards  litter  the  table 
for  many  a  round  game,  and  little  fortunes  in  coppers  are  lost  and 
won  again;  or  else  the  mother  and  sisters  sit  round  the  lamp,  wor- 
king with  their  needles  silently,  the  silence  being  only  broken  bj  a 
demand  now  and  then  for  the  scissors  or  to  pass  the  thread — ^whilst 
some   good-natured  rarity  of  a  brother  reads  out  the  last  nev 
novel  to  them.     Old  gentlemen  sit  up  rather  late  over  their  grog, 
baking  their  slippered  feet  on  the  fender,  telling  marvellous  stories 
(for  the  hundredth  time),  of  the  days  '*  when  they  were  young,*' 
and  are  only  got  to  bed  by  the  liousemaid  making,  for  the  third 
time,  her  appearance,  in  curl  papers,  at  the  door  with  the  warming- 
pan  in  her  hand. 

On  most  natures  the  cold  acts  generously,  inducing  men  from 
what  they  feel  themselves,  to  think  of  the  feelings  of  others.  The 
poor-boxes  of  the  different  police-of&ces  feel  the  benefit  of  this 
more  and  more  as  the  cold  season  advances,  and  charities  invari- 
ably recruit  fresh  subscriptions  if  they  tap  at  men's  hearts,  when 
beating  under  the  warmth  of  "  an  extra  blanket.''  The  cold  may 
make  a  man  close  his  door,  but  it  is  a  question  if  it  doesn't  open 
his  heart  aU  the  wider. 
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NOTES  UPON  AUSTRALIA. 

NATIVES. 

The  Aboriginal  population  of  Australia  exhibit  as  striking  pecu- 
liarities as  its  animal  productions.  They  are  uniyersally  admitted 
hy  tnyellers  to  be  most  hideous  specimens  of  humanity.  The 
men  have  a  profusion  of  long  curly  hair  and  high  cheek  bones ;  in 
build  they  are  muscular  and  active,  but  without  the  stamina  capa- 
ble of  enduring  protracted  exertion  the  same  as  a  European  con- 
stitution. The  women  are  diminutive  in  stature,  and  wear  the  hair 
of  the  head  clipped ;  short,  sunken  eyes,  pointed  chins,  and  pro- 
minent teeth  rows  are  their  chief  peculiarities.  Both  sexes  have 
distended  nostrils,  through  the  cartilage  of  which  they  usually 
thrust  a  piece  of  bone  or  reed  as  an  ornament.  The  aspect  of  the 
women  is,  if  possible,  more  revolting  than  that  of  the  men,  the 
physiognomy  of  some  bearing  a  striking  similitude  to  that  of  apes. 
They  stoop  exceedingly,  produced  from  the  practice  of  carrying 
heavy  burdens.  Children  they  strap  to  their  shoulders,  in  which 
position  the  dingy  Cupids  can  obtain  the  lactiferous  fluid.  They 
have  very  singular  notions  of  beauty,  for  they  scarify  the  back  and 
loin,  inserting  underneath  the  skin  pieces  of  charcoal  the  size  of  a 
bead ;  thus  encased,  these  projections  are  esteemed  personal  adorn- 
ments. In  the  settlements  both  sexes  are  obliged  to  wear  a 
covering.  Cast  o£f  clothing  is  highly  prized,  but  a  blanket,  or 
opossum  rug,  is  usually  thrown  over  them.  They  live  in  what  are 
termed  *'  whirleys,*'  which  are  fragile  erections  made  of  rushes  or 
bark,  disposed  in  a  conical  shape,  and  about  the  size  of  an  oven. 
A  brush  fire  is  generally  lit  at  the  entrance,  which  fumigates  the 
interior,  consequently  coatings  of  soot  become  engrained  upon  the 
skin,  producing  cutaneous  eruptions,  while  lice  freely  multiply  upon 
so  genial  a  soil. 

It  is  rather  an  amusing  sight  to  see  the  native  and  his  '*  lubra," 
or  vrife,  attended  by  mangy  curs,  parading  the  streets  of  the 
Australian  capitals.  The  male  walks  behind  with  a  long  wand  in 
his  hand,  with  which  he  occasionally  taps  the  head  of  his  wife 
when  he  wishes  her  to  stop  or  turn  in  any  direction ;  they  are  the 
mendicants  of  the  country— the  man  solicits  food,  the  weaker 
vessel  carries  it.  A  felonious  disposition  is  the  worst  trait  in  the 
native  character;  their  remarkable  power  of  pedipulation  is  a 
serviceable  agent  to  them,  for  any  small  article  which  excites  their 
cupidity  they  can  take  up  with  the  toe,  pass  it  up  the  back,  and 
then  conceal  it  in  the  girdle.    They  are  very  shrewd,  none  can 
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detect  a  ridiculous  trait  quicker  or  more  clererly  expose  it  than  a 
natire ;  a  cast  of  the  eye,  stammering,  or  any  peculiarity  in  the 
Toice  or  attitude  is  caught  up  by  them  instancy  and  Tnimickftd  to 
perfection.  As  a  body  they  are  extremely  arerse  to  ajetamatic 
labour,  their  laziness  is  almost  as  incredible  as  the  endurance  of 
the  women.  We  have  frequently  met  natives  returning  to  their 
whirkys  after  a  foraging  expedition  to  the  town,  the  wife  atagger- 
ing  under  a  heavy  load  of  supplies  that  would  weigh  down  a 
donkey,  whilst  her  spouse,  attired  in  parti-coloured  garments,  wonM 
Iw  codly  smoking'a  pipe  and  hurrying  her  on  with  a  stick* 

When  one  takes  into  consideration  the  harsh  measures  that 
attend  the  hymenials,  the  complete  supremacy  which  those  lords  of 
creation  ezercias  over  their  partners  is  not  surprising.     The  mode 
of  courtship  is  pecuUar.    At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  men  who 
have  had  the  front  teeth  knocked  out,  which  is  a  sign  of  puberty, 
patrol  the  country  in  quest  of  *^  lubras."     Some,  to  heighten  ther 
personal  attractions,  decorate  the  hair  with  kangaroo  teeth,  and 
likewise  besmear  the  eyelash  and  cheek  with  red  ochre  or  pipe* 
day,  while  others,  carrying  dandjism  still  further,  wreath  the  wild 
dog's  bushy  tail  around  their  brows.  Thus  adorned,  tiiese  worthies 
with  clenched  waddies  pry  inquisitively  everywhere  for  comdy 
damsels.    At  their  approach  the  dusky  beautieB  flee  in  dismay, 
when  overtaken  by  their  inamonUo$  a  tap  on  the  skull  silences 
remonstrances,  and  they  are  carried  off,  like  the  S^ine  women  of 
yore,  to  the  camp  of  the  tribe.     One  night  we  had  a  case  of  the 
"  unprotected    female "  under    our  window.      The  wench    bad 
secreted  herself  behind  some  boarding,  from  which  retreat  two 
suitors  were  trying  to  dislodge  her ;  during  the  abdactive  attssspts 
she  set  up  a  screeching  sound,  reminding  me  of  a  tiger-oat  at  bay, 
and  after  a  vigorous  resistance  they  sucoeedsd  in   taking  her 
captive.     Polygamy  is  not  universal,  but  the  men  can  divotoe 
themselves  at  their  pleasure.    The  Sultan  does  not  hold  mote 
dsspotio  sway  over  his  harem  than  the  black  savage  over  his  dingy 
seraglio ;  the  slightest  provocation  which  may  ruffle  the  temper  of 
their  lord  and  master  brings  down  upon  them  condign  punishment, 
and  deep  indentations  of  the  skull  are  evidences  of  matrimonial 
bioils*  The  native  women  attain  puberty  at  an  early  age,  they,  asazry 
aft  thirteen,  aad  are  often  mothers  at  fourteen,  but  the  glow  of  Iheir 
youth,  like  the  day  of  their  climate,  passes  suddenly  a^vay  withoet 
twiUghl,  for  at  thirty  thsy  are  in  the  vale  of  Ufe. 

In  their  diet  they  are  by  no  means  &stidious — ^whalss,  harass, 
dogSy  feptil6s»  grab9,  roots,  are  alike  palatable  to  them.  Should 
cattle  disi  the  natives  hasten  from  all  quarters  to  devoor  it*  A 
dead  hack  is  a  gastronomic  delicacy ;  stripping  off  the  skin  sad 
amputating  the  limbs,  they  voraciously  swallow  putrid  luao^,  con- 
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▼eying  the  remainder  home ;  but  a  dead  whale  is  the  ne  pku  ukf^ 
of  edibles.  When  one  is  killed  numbers  hasten  to  the  beach, 
pounce  upon  the  offal,  and  cutting  off  lumps  as  large  as  they  esa 
convey,  swim  with  it  ashore,  while  others  mount  the  carcass  and 
slice  off  another  cargo.  The  affair  literally  gets  wind,  some  gire 
information  to  their  neighbouring  friends  whilst  others  carry  huge 
pieces  to  their  "  lubras  *-  upon  their  bead$»  putting  put  tiieiy 
tongues  ever  and  anon  as'  the  delectable  gravy  melts  downwards* 
Then  is  blackee  in  his  element!  no  aldennan  of  forty  yearSf 
standing  ever  devoured  green  turtle  with  greater  gui^to  than  do 
these  savages  the  moreeaux  of  the  whale»  nor  do  they  cease  eating 
till  nature  is  exhausted,  when  those  that  are  able  bury  the 
remains,  which  are  disinterred  when  appetite  retums»  It  is 
asserted  that  they  eat. ants  and  even  maggots,  facts  which  might 
be  questioned  where  it  not  for  the  indisputable  nature  of  the 
testimony*  Mr.  Leigh  gives  a  very  graphic  description  of  per* 
formancea  of  this  kind,  which  he  witnessed  :— 

^^  I  observed,  as  I  walked  along,  that  the  natives  frequently 
stopped  and  examined  a  tree,  and  then  went  on,  I  watched  one 
of  them*  and  found  that  he  forced  a  little  stick  into  a  hole  in  the 
tree»  whence  he  drew  it  two  or  three  times,  and  sucked  the  end  of 
it.  I  had  little  doubt  that  he  had  discovered  wild  honey,  but 
re  solving  to  ascertain  the  fact,  I  got  a  little  twig  resembling  his, 
and  used  it  as  he  did.  When  I  withdrew  it,  I  saw  nothing  on  the 
end  of  it;  yet  not  trusting  to  sight  alone,  I  put  it  to  my  tongue, 
but  it  had  no  taste.  Supposing  therefrom  that  I  had  not  guided 
the  stick  aright,  I  made  two  or  three  more  attempts  with  as  little 
success.  My  black  squire  was  all  the  time  watching  my  move- 
ments, and  when  he  saw  me  suck  the  bare  end  of  the  stick  and 
look  so  wise  about  it,  he  laughed  to  that  degree,  that  he  was 
unable  to  support  himself.  I  now  began  to  suspect  that  it  was  all 
a  joke ;  but  on  seeing  me  turn  to  go  away,  he  pulled  me  back,  and 
was  about  to  introduce  his  stick,  when  I  discovered  that  it  had  a 
little  fish*bone  hooked  at  its  end ;  and  the  reason  he  put  it  iiito 
his  mouth  appeaj?ed  to  be,  to  keep  a  bit  of  grass  firm  with  which 
it  was  bound  on.  He  now  forced  it  as  far  into  the  tree  as  it 
would  reach,  and  on  withdrawing  it,  there  was  on  the  end  an 
enormous  maggot,  nearly  the  size  of  my  thumb.  This  proved  to 
be  the  object  of  which  he  was  in  quest.  He  offered  it  to  me,  and 
I  accepted  it  to  put  into  my  '  pot  of  preserves/  and  off  we  both 
started. 

"  The  chief  amused  himself  by  pushing  down  the  dead  young 
gam-trees,  and  searching  at  their  roots  for  the  aforementioned 
maggots,  which  he  devoured  with  great  gusto.  Again,  he  would 
kaock  off  a  piece  of  bark  from  a  tree,  where  my  utmost  scrutiny 
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could  not  detect  anything,  but  where  his  penetrating  eye  diacoTered 
the  abode  of  the  maggotf.  Then  waa  brought  into  play  the  little 
itick  which  drew  the  skulking  caitiff  forth." 

Ants  they  take  by  the  handful  from  their  hills,  and  sifting  the 
dust  through  their  fingers,  accumulate  a  ball  of  them  in  the  pahn 
which  they  bolt  without  compunction  ;  this  device  is  almost  equal 
to  that  of  the  anteater  who  lays  his  tongue  on  the  hillock  and  w«its 
till  it  is  covered.  The  vegetable  kingdom  does  not  afford  tkem 
edibles  so  varied;  the  favourite  root  is  an  ozalis  resembling  a 
carrot  and  tasting  like  a  cocoa>nut.  It  is  discovered  by  its  leaf 
and  lies  about  seven  inches  under  ground.  Many  Europeans 
who  have  been  lost  in  the  bush,  might  have  existed  had  they 
known  where  to  find  this  nutritious  vegetable. 

In  cooking  they  display  considerable  ingenuity,  opossum  and  roots 
undergo  a  curious  culinary  process.     A  hole  is  first  dug  in  the 
ground  in  which  are  deposited  heated  stones,  these  are  covered  with 
moist  leaves  and  twigs.  On  them  is  placed  the  opossum,  over  which 
is  strewed  another  layer  of  leaves,   finally  surmounted  with  tnrf 
—the  secret  of  its  cooking  being  a  condensation  of  steam.  We  have 
seen  opossum  thrown  unskinned  on  to  a  fire,  when  singed  taken  off, 
the  steaming  entrails  abstracted,  thrown  again  on  to  the  cinden 
and  pulled  out  when  imperfectly  grilled,  limbed    to  pieces    and 
greedily  devoured.     Kangaroo  is  esteemed  the  choicest  meat.     It 
is  somewhat  similar  in  flavour  to  venison ;  the  native  mode  of 
cooking  it  is  very  original.     A  steak  wrapped  up  in  a  leaf  is  placed 
in  the  hollow  of  a  stone,  the  surface  of  which  is  covered  over  with 
another.     These  stones  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  strong  fire 
become  heated,  thoroughly  cooking  the  meat  without  the  loss  of 
its  juice.     There  does  not  exist  any  indigenous  vegetable  horn 
which  spirit  can  be  extracted,  and  the  colonists  are  forbidden  to 
supply  them  with  fomented  liquors.     The  natives,  however,  who 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  sensations  attending 
inebriety,  obtain,  as  a  substitute,  old  sugar  bags  or  molasses  casks, 
which,  being  steeped  in  water,  produces  a  fermented  liquor,  and 
which,  if  taken  in  large  quantities,  affects  the  brain. 

The  denizen  of  the  wilderness,  who  is  solely  dependent  on  his 
own  energies  in  the  chase,  is  a  different  being  from  the  indolent 
race  who  loiter  about  the  settlements,  subsisting  on  occasional 
donations. 

Major  Mitchell  gives  an  admirable  description  of  an  aboriginal 
in  his  native  state,  whom  he  saw  during  his  expedition  into  the 
interior.  **  I  observed,"  says  he,  **  a  native  on  the  opposite  bank, 
and,  without  being  seen  by  him,  I  stood  awhile  to  watch  the  habits 
of  a  savage  man  at  home.  His  hands  were  ready  to  seize,  his 
teeth  to  eat  any  living  thing,  his  step  was  light  and  soundless  as 
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that  of  a  shadow,  and  gave  no  intimation  of  hie  approach ;  his  walk 
suggested  the  idea  of  a  prowling  beast  of  prey,  every  little  tract  or 
impression  left  upon  the  earth  by  the  lower  animals  caught  his 
keen  eye,  but  the  trees  overhead  chiefly  engaged  his  attention ; 
deep  in  the  hollow  heart  of  some  of  the  upper  branches  was  still 
hidden  the  opossum  on  which  he  was  to  dine  ;  the  wind  blew  cold 
and  keenly  through  the  lofty  trees  on  the  river  margin,  yet  that 
brawny  savage  was  entirely  naked.  Had  I  been  unarmed  I  would 
much  rather  have  met  a  lion  than  that  sinewy  biped  ;  but  I  was  on 
horseback  with  pistols  in  my  holsters,  and  a  broad  river  was  flowing 
between  us  from  a  high  bank.  I  ventured  to  disturb  his  medita« 
tions  with  a  loud  holloa ;  he  stood  awhile  looking  at  me,  aixd  then 
fled  with  an  easy  bounding  step,  exhibiting  that  unrestrained  facility 
of  movement  incompatible  with  dress  of  any  kind." 

The  principal  native  weapons  are  the  spear,  club,  boomerang* 
waddy,  and  shield.  The  spear  is  generally  about  five  feet  long, 
pointed  with  a  jagged  flint  or  emu  bone  ;  to  add  greater  velocity, 
the  end  of  the  spear  is  placed  in  the  notch  of  a  short  stick  called 
the  waramerah,  which  gives  it  the  impetus  of  a  catapult.  The 
boomerang  is  a  flat  curved  piece  of  wood,  about  thirty  inches  long, 
the  concave  part  being  about  half  an  inch  thick,  and  the  convex 
edge  keen ;  this  weapon,  thrown  to  a  distance,  will  hit  its  object 
with  unerring  precision  and  return  to  the  hand  again.  It  cleaves 
the  air  with  great  velocity,  and  then  describes  a  series  of  curves  ; 
but  the  principle  of  its  projection  is  a  mathematical  problem.  The 
shield  is  circular,  constructed  of  bark  or  rushes,  intended  for  ward- 
ing ofi*  spears.  The  waddy  is  about  the  size  of  an  Irishman's 
shillalah ;  one  end  is  pointed,  which  is  used  for  climbing  trees.  As 
they  ascend,  they  make  an  incision  in  the  bark  for  the  toe,  and 
another  for  the  hand,  and  in  this  manner  they  will  fearlessly  ascend 
with  the  agility  of  a  monkey,  lofty  and  perpendicular  trees,  devoid 
of  knots  or  branches.  The  waddy  is  likewise  the  weapon  of 
honour.  The  duellists  have  a  peculiar  method  of  reparation.  The 
challenger  bows  his  skull  to  the  other,  who  instantly  inflicts  a  crack 
that  would  floor  an  ox,  but  which  seldom  unsenses  the  other.  The 
challenger  then  presents  his  cranium,  which  receives  a  similar  com- 
plement, and  blows  are  mutually  bestowed  and  received  till  the 
honour  of  either  is  satisfied. 

The  forests  of  Australia  being  not  very  abundant  in  game,  and 
the  native  weapons  inefficient,  they  are  obliged  to  use  the  greatest 
dexterity  in  the  capture  of  food,  and  are  frequently  subject  to  con- 
siderable privation.  Kangaroo,  banderoot,  wombat,  walloby,  and 
opossum,  may  be  considered  their  staple  food.  The  latter  animal 
is  generally  found  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  and  to  capture  them  the 
native  will  climb  to  a  perilous  height,  trusting  to  the  most  fragile 
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bnacliee  as  he  steps  horn  tree  to  tree,  with  a  har^kood 
to  fliake  the  sfieetato/s  blood  etirdle. 

Kangaroo  is  either  speared,  trapped,  or  nm^down.  The  laitflr 
mode  of  capture  tests  seyerely  the  native  stamina  and  A31  m 
ing ;  at  the  first  onset  the  kangaroo  leaps  far  a-head  ;  the 
Tering  hnnter  follows  coolly  in  the  track,  allowing  the  foi^tiTe  no 
time  for  repose.  The  chase  sometimes  eontintiM  daj  and  iBght, 
tiU  the  exhausted  animal  yields  to  the  superior  endanaee  of  €ke 
human  eonstitntion.  To  obtain  waterfbwU  they  cover  their 
with  rushes  and  wade  nnperoeived  in  the  water,  till  Kkey 
within  reach  of  the  nnsnspecting  birds,  whom  they  saddenlj 
merse  and  fasten  to  the  belt ;  in  this  manner  they  will  secsie  a 
flock  in  sucoession  ere  they  emerge  f^om  the  water. 

In  catching  land*fowl,  such  as  turkeys,  they  eserdae  equal  iage* 
nuity.  Procuring  two  long  poles,  to  one  they  fasten  an  insect,  to 
the  other  they  attach  a  runniiig  noose  of  bark  fibre,  or 
shrouded  in  a  moveable  bush,  they  slowly  approach,  and 
the  unsuspecting  fowl  when  it  seizes  the  bait.  The  tribea  whiA 
dwell  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Murray  subsist  mostly  on  fi^ 
which  they  catch  in  nets  of  bark  fibre,  or  with  lines  of  bask ; 
another  favourite  method  is  to  stir  up  the  mud,  till  the  impnztty  of 
the  water  causes  the  fish  to  rise  to  the  surface,  when  they  are  easily 
seized.  Many  of  the  women  are  without  the  two  first  joints  oi 
the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand.  This  mutilation  is  attributed  to  &e 
joints  being  in  the  way  when  handling  the  Hnes;  others  suppose 
that  they  are  cast  into  the  water  as  a  propitiatory  ofiering,  that 
they  may  be  successful  in  their  piscatorial  occupations.  Firii  nets 
are  made  of  flax,  which  grows  wild  on  the  river  banks. 

In  crossing  rivers,  they  strip  sheets  of  bark  from  the  nearest 
trees,  usually  the  bluegum,  on  which  fragile  material  they  wiS 
ferry  across  the  widest  inland  channels  in  safety.  Boats  intended 
to  serve  for  a  longer  period  are  made  of  larger  sheets  of  bark,  sown 
together  with  the  sinews  of  animals,  the  ends  filled  up  with  day. 

The  aborigines  are  very  superstitious,  but  the  substance  of  Oieir 
creed  is  not  distinctiy  understood.  In  some  tribes  they  have  trise 
men  amongst  them,  who  profess  to  control  the  wind  and  rain  at 
pleasure,  and  likewise  foretell  events.  Dreams  are  considered 
ominous.  They  suppose  that  death  generally  proceeds  either  from 
magic,  or  the  loss  of  the  kidney  fat ;  and  should  they  dream  that 
the  latter  event  has  happened  to  them,  they  are  apt  to  give  them- 
selves up  to  a  fatal  despondency.  Their  ideas  of  futurity  are  very 
crude ;  singular  notions  of  resurrection  are  entertained  by  them. 
They  say,  "Lay  down  black  fellow,  jump  up  white  fellow;'* 
thereby  implying  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  transmigration.  A  friend 
of  OUTS  in  an  overUtnd  expedition  had  ft  novel  adventure,  ori^^tiag 
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in  thifl  hypothesis.  Passing  an  encampment  of  natives,  he  entered 
a  whirley  to  light  his  pipe.  Seated  in  a  corner  was  a  decrepid, 
toothless  old  woman,  of  unparalleled  ugliness.  On  seeing  him  her 
dim  eyes  sparkled  with  a  strange  lustre,  and  raising  herself  from 
her  recumbent  position,  before  he  could  anticipate  her  intention, 
with  a  transport  of  passion,  clasped  his  neck,  uttering  the  tenderest 
epithets  ai)d  caresses.  Naturally  disgusted,  he  extricated  himself 
from  her  loathsome  embraces,  and  then  gathered  from  her  that  she 
took  him  to  be  her  deceased  son  Rayjaub,  who  had  crossed  the 
water  ^*  white  fellow,"  and  ere  he  had  time  to  retreat,  he  found 
himself  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  both  sexes,  who  claimed  a  rela- 
tionship with  him.  As  he  stoutly  denied  this  affiliation,  the  old 
woman  proposed  that  he  should  take  off  his  shoes  and  exhibit  his 
feet,  for  her  deceased  son  had  a  pecidiar  mark  on  his  instep.  To 
this  mode  of  adjudication  he  willingly  assented,  when,  to  his 
astonishment,  a  scar  on  the  foot  was  apparent.  This  was  consi- 
dered circumstantial  evidence ;  and  being  some  distance  from  the 
nearest  settlement,  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  affect  acquiescence, 
and  avail  himself  of  the  first  opportunity  for  escape.  The  lex 
taliones  is  a  chief  feature  in  their  criminal  code  ;  for  any  native 
found  guilty  of  murder  dies  likewise.  Spears  are  often  thrown  at 
him  by  the  warriors  of  the  tribe.  The  only  protection  allowed  is  a 
small  shield,  but  by  dexterity  he  sometimes  avoids  the  darts  in- 
tended for  his  destruction. 

Their  endurance  of  pain  almost  realizes  one's  notions  of  Spartan 
fortitude.  During  encounters  they  inflict  wounds  fatal  to  any 
but  an  aboriginal,  but  surgical  cases  they  simply  bandage  with 
leaves  trusting  to  their  constitution  for  its  efficacy. 

On  the  death  of  relatives,  to  signify  their  bereaval,  they  bedaub 
themselves  with  paint,  and  likewise  abstain  for  a  period  from 
washing,  which  can  be  no  very  great  hardship,*' cleanliness  being 
by  no  means  habitual  to  them.  Some  tribes  bury  their  dead ; 
others  bum  them,  or  else  make  a  wicker  covering  in  which  they 
enshrine  the  corpse  and  its  worldly  effects,  suspending  it  from  one 
tree  to  another;  however  much  the  deceased's  property  may  be 
coveted,  none  dare  commit  sacrilege,  lest  the  shadow  of  the 
departed  should  haunt  them  ever  after.  Infanticide  is  frequent, 
especially  toward  deformed  children,  and  mothers,  instead  of 
giving  their  infants  the  benefit  of  Christian  burial  sometimes  carry 
the  corpse  about  with  them,  thus  making  their  wallet  a  chamel 
depository.  We  saw  one  of  these  disgusting  mummeries — the 
shrivelled  picaninny  might  have  been  taken  for  a  log  of  mahogany 
but  for  the  abominable  odour  it  emitted. 

The  aborigines  rarely  assemble  together  in  any  numbers  for 
deliberative  or  other  purposes,  except  at  "  Corroberys."    It  is  con- 
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jectured  that  these  night  fetes,  which  happen  at  new  and  ii. 
moon,  are  dramatic  entertainments,  commemorative  of  the  clee<)s  i 
their  forefathers.  On  such  occasions  large  fires  are  made,  m 
natives  decorated  with  leaves  enter  the  arena  and  oommeace  i 
series  of  gyrations  somewhat  slow  at  first  but  gradually  beoonii::: 
more  rapid  and  eccentric.  The  squaws,  with  bull's  hides  stictcb: 
over  their  knees,  are  seated  in  a  circle,  the  beating  of  these  h^ 
produces  a  sonorous  noise,  and  the[guttural  accomi>anifflent  adds  tc 
the  clamour.  The  favourite  pa$  seul  of  the  dancers  is  placisg  *^' 
legs  wide  asunder  and  maintaining  gravitation  on  the  toes ;  as  tb; 
dance  proceeds  the  music  becomes  louder  and  the  actors  insa 
excited,  in  springs  and  kicks  eclipsing  the  Highland  fling,  wbi 
they  meantime  flourish  spears  and  waddies,  as  if  they  proposed  fe 
inflict  deadly  wounds  upon  each  other,  till  finally  worked  ^ 
apparently  frantic,  the  scene  resembles  a  Satanic  revel  enacted  bj 
imps  of  Hell. 

The  extensive  tracts  of  country  becoming  occupied  by  scttleis  a 
gradually  causing  the  natives  to  penetrate  farther  inwards  in  9am 
of  game  for  subsistence ;  but  many  still  loiter  about  their  ascKfit 
hunting  grounds,  endeared  to  them  by  early  reminiscences.  Ii  ^ 
surmised  that  the  race  will  ere  long  be  extinct ;  those  who  tw» 
near  stations  grow  fat,  but  mostly  cease  propagation.  Tbe  090  ^ 
tobacco  and  spirits  is  very  detriment^  to  their  constitatumaf  dA 
the  introduction  of  the  white  man's  diseases,  and  an  iseffio^ 
mode  of  pharmacy  is  the  chief  cause  of  mortality.  Dr.  JohosoQ 
has  said  that  much  '*  might  be  done  with  a  Scotchman  if  caap 
young."  The  different  colonial  governments  have  endeavooted  tt 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  aboriginies,  and  native  schooliban 
been  instituted  for  the  education  of  their  children ;  but  the  seed  (» 
instruction  has  been  sown  on  a  stubborn  soil,  for  when  the  pop 
have  attained  the  age  of  maturity  they  have  mostiy  forsaken  dfilisf 
tion.  Philanthrophical  measures  have  hitherto  fuled,  and  exp^ 
rience  shows  that  it  would  be  as  difficult  to  waeh  out  the  dark  ip 
of  their  skins  as  eradicate  their  naturally  erratic  propennties. 
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CORPORAL  ROGERS'S  YARN. 

▲  IiBGXKD  FOS  THX  UAJBUKBB. 


BY  ALFEED  W.  COLE. 

'TwAB  a  moonlight  night. 

The  breeze  was  light. 
And  the  ship  spread  out  her  wings  of  white ; 

And  the  waves  of  blae 

Their  spray  upthrew 
As  over  the  surface  the  brave  ship  flew. 

Yet  it  wasn't  quite  night,  for  the  sun  had  just  set. 
And  a  glimpse  of  his  radiance  was  lingering  yet 
Away  in  the  west  where  he  'd  turned  into  bed, 
Donning  his  nightcap  of  fiery  red. 

It  was  just  half-past  six,  or  a  few  minutes  later. 

And  in  latitude  somewhere  about  the  equator. 

The  ship  was  a  frigate,  a  seventy-four. 

The  Bellerophon— -such  was  the  title  she  bore — 

But  which  Jack,  who  considered  it  rather  a  tough  one, 

Despising  the  riassics,  pronounced  Belli-rough'un. 

The  Captain  had  dined  and  was  sipping  his  claret, 
With  the  Doctor  and  Second-Lieutenant  to  share  it— 
The  first  **  luff"  was  keeping  his  watch  up  above, 
Thinking  of  nauticals  less  than  of  love. 
Two  or  three  Middies  were  lounging  about 
Chaffing  the  bo'swain  and  *'  drawing  him  out/' 
And  away  on  the  forecastle  deck  were  a  few 
Of  jolly  old  **  Salts  "  in  their  jackets  of  blue— 
And  here  and  there  sprinkled  among  them  was  seen 
A  red-coated,  stiff-collared,  pipe-clayed  marine. 

Of  the  latter  class  Corporal  Rogers  was  one — 
A  solemn-faced,  steady-paced  son  of  a  gun — 
And  in  using  this  term  I  must  beg  to  disclaim 
All  intention  of  coarseness — ^I  give  but  the  name 
Which  belongs  to  all  men  of  the  musket  like  Rogers, 
Who  I've  mentioned  was  one  of  the  salt-water  "  sodgers." 
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The  Corporal's  height  was  fiye-feet  nine, 

And  his  figure  was  reckoned  remarkably  fine 

By  envious  pirates  and  raw  recruits 

As  he  stood  in  his  regulation  boots. 

For  his  waist  went  in  and  his  chest  stock  out. 

Creating  a  half  suspicious  doubt 

Whether  Corporal  Rogers  a  stomach  possessed. 

Or  whether  he  wasn't  all  legs  and  breast. 

But  the  Corporal's  shoulders  were  broad  and  square. 

And  he  carried  them  quite  d  la  militaire. 

And  his  face  was  long  and  his  hair  was  red. 

And  cropped  exceedingly  close  to  his  head. 

And  his  cheeks  of  whisker  and  beard  were  bare. 

And  his  eyes  had  a  steady  unchanging  stare. 

And  his  heart  was  supposed  to  be  as  hard  aa  a  flint  or 

As  cold  as  a  Highlander's  legs  in  winter. 

A  different  man  was  one  Bill  Swab, 

A  short  thick  tar,  with  a  small  round  "  nob," 

With  a  bristly  crop  on  his  cheeks  and  chin 

And  no  more  waist  than  a  rolling-pin  ; 

And  legs  that  were  capital  legs  to  go 

But  certainly  never  were  made  for  show. 

For  though  they  were  active,  free,  and  handy. 

Bill's  enemies  might  have  pronounced  them  bandy. 

But  little  cared  Bill  for  their  shape  or  beauty 

So  long  as  they  carried  him  through  his  duty. 

And  Bill  was  a  topman,  the  ship  couldn't  match  him ; 

There  wasn't  a  lad  in  the  frigate  could  catch  him 

When  bowling  aloft,  in  a  calm  or  a  gale. 

To  shake  out  a  reef  or  to  shorten  all  sail. 

"  Now  who's  the  chap  has  a  yarn  to  spin  ? 
Here,  Corporal,  now,  suppose  you  begin ; 
Just  give  us  the  tale  about  Madame  Che-foa, 
Her  aa  was  so  very  fond  of  you 
Because  your  cheeks  was  so  smooth  and  shiny 
When  you  and  I  was  away  in  Chiney." 

Thus  spoke  Bill  Swab  to  the  stiff  marine. 

But  the  Corporal  wasn't  so  very  green 

As  not  to  see  through  the  topman's  "  chaffing  " 

And  how  all  the  other  Jack  Tars  were  laughing. 

And  80  the  Corporal's  curt  reply 

Was  he'd  see  him  ''blessed'*  if  he'd  comply. 
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«  WeD,  weU,"  says  Bill,  «•  then  I  'U  tell  you  what, 

It  aint  a  very  glib  tongue  I 'ye  got. 

But  if  the  Corporal  there  wont  tell 

The  tale  himself  /  may  as  well ; 

So  come  alongside  if  you  want  to  lam 

What  I  calls  the  Corporal  Rogers's  yarn. 


THE  COBPOBAL's   TABK. 

In  course  you've  heard  of  the  Chinee  war, 

And  how  we  thrash'd  the  pigtails— 
And  a  precious  queer  set  them  fellows  are 

With  their  bumble  feet  and  their  big  nails; 
And  the  rummest  lingo  you  ever  heard, 

And  the  rate  they  chatters  it,  too, 
You  couldn't  make  out  a  single  word 

If  you  tried  till  all  was  blue. 

I  don't  know  what  we  fought  about--* 

But  that's  neither  here  nor  there— 
For  in  course  there  can't  be  ne'er  a  doubt 

That  we  're  always  right  and  fair. 
'Twas  something  about  some  smoking  stuff 

We  sent  'em  and  they  refused  it ; 
It  wasn't  baccy — but  good  enough— 

And  the  pigtails  always  used  it. 

But  the  pigtails  said  they'd  take  no  more 

Because  it  made  'em  silly ; 
But  that  was  gammon,  and  so  we  swore 

We'd  force  them,  willy  nilly. 
To  smoke  whatever  we  sent,  d'ye  see  ? 

And  fair  enough,  I'm  thinking. 
For  didn't  us  always  take  their  tea 

Though  it's  wishy-washy  drinking  ? 

Well,  away  we  sailed  for  Chinee-land, 

And  a  jolly  lot  we  were ; 
The  fleet  wasn't  over  large  or  grand. 

But  for  that  we  didn't  care. 
For  the  pigtails  aint  much  hands  to  fight 

Though  they ' ve  tidy  legs  to  run, 
And  whenever  the  enemy  heaves  in  sight 

They  sails  right  off  like  fun. 
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Sometimes  they  fires  a  shot  or  two 

To  make  believe  they're  phi^y. 
But  as  soon  as  erer  one's  fired  by  you 

They  up  and  cats  their  Incky. 
And  so  it  aint  like  war  at  all. 

It's  more  like  hunting  rats, 
Where  the  pigtails  bolt,  and  squeak,  and  squall. 

And  we  follows  them  up  like  cats. 

Welly  the  Corporal  there,  he  sailed  with  me — 

Leastways  I  sailed  with  him— 
And  a  better  shipmate  cant  well  be 

For  all  he  looks  so  grim. 
There  aint  a  lad  I  've  ever  seen 

That's  handier  or  readier ; 
There  aint  a  seaman  or  marine 

Will  fight  more  cool  or  steadier. 

He  aint  afraid  of  gale  or  gun. 

Or  both  of  them  together. 
And  a  red-coat  often  don't  mind  one. 

But  cant  stand  dirty  weather. 
But,  bless  your  heart,  the  Corporal  there 

He  aint  afraid  a  rap, 
It 's  all  the  same,  come  foul  or  fur. 

He's  areg'lar  plucky  chap. 


If  Corporal  Rogers  has  a  fault. 

It's  his  being  braced  so  tight ; 
But  then,  you  know,  he  aint  a  **  Salt, 

And  so  it 's  pr'aps  all  right. 
At  all  events,  he  likes  his  grog 

And  a  lass,  when  she's  a  true  one. 
And  so  he  is  a  jolly  dog. 

Though  his  jacket  aint  a  blue  one. 
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But  somehow  I'm  a  sailing  loose, 

Not  minding  of  my  hel-m, 
But  these  here  yams,  they're  just  the  deuce 

When  a  chap  begins  to  tell'm. 
They  steers  you  here  and  steers  you  there^ 

To  s'utherd,  or  to  nor'ard. 
To  easf  ard,  west'ard,  ererywhere, 

Except  the  right  course— for'rard 
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Well,  here  I  go,  then,  like  a  book ! 

We  batter'd  many  a  town. 
And  many  more  we  should  hare  took, 

But  the  pigtails  burnt  'em  down. 
For  Chinee  towns  are  built  of  wood, 

And  it's  just  a  hundred  pities 
To  see  the  timber,  bad  and  good, 

They  waste  in  building  cities. 

I  take  it,  timber,  mates,  was  meant 

For  ships,  and  nothing  more. 
No  more  than  gales  and  squalls  is  sent 

For  them  as  live  on  shore. 
And  when  the  timber's  used  to  make 

The  landsmen's  towns,  my  notion 
Is  just  this  here,  that  what  they  take 

Is  robbing  of  the  ocean. 

One  day  the  pigtails  showed  some  fight. 

And  pretty  strong  they  muster'd. 
Though,  in  course,  we  weren't  the  men  to  fright, 

For  all  they  looked  and  bluster'd. 
They  blazed  away,  and  so  did  we. 

And  we  swore  we'd  change  their  notes,  too. 
As  we  pull'd  towards  shore  on  the  Yaller  Sea, 

For  I  was  one  of  a  boat's  crew. 

We  pulled  away,  we  reached  the  shore. 

We  jumped  with  a  cheer  on  land, 
And  we  fought,  as  we  never  fought  before. 

The  pigtails  hand  to  hand. 
The  fellows  didn't  fight  so  bad, 

Thoughihey  hadn't  got  no  gumption. 
And  to  say  that's  just  the  thing  we  had 

I  hope  aint  much  presumption. 

For  gumption,  mates,  is  next  to  pluck, 

(The  Captain  calls  it  science) 
The  thing  to  which  I've  always  stuck. 

And  placed  the  most  reliance. 
And  so  the  pigtails  got  confused. 

And  cut  and  screamed  terrific, 
It  wam't  so  much  the  force  we  used. 

But  .we  did  it  scientific. 
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The  pigtails  ran  and  we  gave  cbase. 

And  we'd  need  of  all  onr  sail. 
For  when  these  chaps  wont  show  their  face» 

'Taint  long  you  see  their  tail. 
They  can  just  run,  such  chaps  as  those 

Aint  easy  ones  to  follow, 
I  never  see  such  bumble  toes— 

They  beat  a  steamer  hollow. 

And  so  'twas  few  enough  we  catehed. 

When  once  they  showed  their  stams, 
Though  some  of  us  weren't  easy  matched. 

In  anything  one  lams. 
As  British  seamen^-such,  my  mates. 

As  reefing,  steering,  gunning, 
And  broadsword  fighting — anything, 

But  turning  tail  and  running. 

We  don't  lam  that — ^in  course  we  don't — 

We  fight,  and  we  give  quarter. 
But  as  for  running,  that  we  wont. 

On  land  nor  yet  on  water. 
We  may  be  beat  at  times,  but  pr^aps 

There  isn't  e'er  a  man  here 
That  has  been  yet,  for  we're  the  chaps 

That  can  sing  "  Rule  Britanyer." 

Howsoever,  mates,  I  said  before, 
And  to  say  it's  fair  and  right. 

Just  this  one  time  in  all  the  war, 
The  pigtails  did  show  fight. 

And  somehow,  as  they  blazed  away. 
They  managed  now  and  then-^ 

Though,  how  they  did  it  /  can't  say- 
To  hit  us  British  men. 

And  some  was  wounded,  some  was  dead. 

Though  most  was  safe  and  sound. 
And  some,  'twas  very  strangely  said. 

Was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
The  Corporal  Rogers  was  in  the  list-* 

Not  that  of  killed  and  wounded—- 
But  that  of  men  that  we  somehow  missed. 

As  the  Corporal  there  we  soon  did. 
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So  a  party  soon  was  sent  to  search 

(The  first-lieutenant  sent  us) 
For  our  messmate  as  was  in  the  lurch, 

What  they  calls  the  '*  non  inwentusJ* 
But  high  and  low  we  searched  in  rain. 

For  we  wished  to  see  him  righted. 
One  thing  at  last  was  very  plain-— 

The  corporal  wasn't  sighted. 

And  so  we  gave  him  up  for  dead 

And  felt  uncommon  glum. 
Though  all  of  us,  his  shipmates,  said 

'Twas  really  yery  rum 
Wherever  he'd  contrived  to  stow 

His  hody  and  his  bones, 
Supposing  he  'd  been  made  to  go 

The  course  to  Davy  Jones. 

Hows'ever,  he  was  really  gone. 

The  ship's  crew  couldn't  find  him, 
And  there  wasn't  e'er  as  good  a  one 

'Mongst  those  he  left  behind  him. 
We  said  he  was  a  heart  of  oak. 

And  we  thought  it  such  a  pity 
That  the  Corporal  there  had  been  bespoke 

For  storming  of  the  city. 

Lord !  if  we'd  only  known  the  fact— 

What  was  the  Corp'ral's  plight — 
Our  grief  would  very  soon  have  tack'd 

And  sailed  right  out  of  sight. 
The  Corporal  wasn't  dead  at  all. 

And  wounded  very  little, 
And  hadn't  he  the  luck  to  fall 

In  a  precious  nice  hos-pittal  ? 

You  see  the  Corporal  got  a  ball 

Which  gave  his  pluck  a  damper. 
And  made  the  Corporal  what  I  call 

Not  right  on  his  top-hamper ; 
He  reeled  a  bit  and  couldn't  steer. 

His  head  went  spinning  round. 
He  tried  to  stand— felt  very  queer— 

And  tumbled  to  the  ground. 
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He  can't  just  tdUllioir  long  he  lay 

Because  he  lost  his  ssmee 
(What  women  calls  a  faint-awaf. 

Though  often  they  'ce  pretences). 
But,  when  his  daylights  opened  next. 

He  says— and  I  don't  doubt  him — 
He  felt  a  little  hit  perplexed 

At  what  he  saw  about  him. 

For  first  he  saw  a  she«Chinee 

A-looking  inhis  face, 
And  he  wondered  who  the  deuce  was  she 

And  what  was  that  same  place  ? 
For  he  wasn't  lying  where  he  fell 

But  stretched  upon  a  bed. 
And  in  a  reg'lar  house  as  well. 

With  a  shelter  overhead. 

The  she-Chinee  she  gave  a  cry, 
Though  she  did  it  mild  and  soft, 

As  soon  «s  ever  the  Corp-ral's  eye 
Showed  he  wasn't  gone  aloft ; 

And  <Aefi— the  Corp'ral  needn't  blush, 
It's  nothing  rery  wicked 

I'm  going  to  tell— but  messmates,  hush  ! 

«    Why  then  she  kissefd  his  thick  head. 

In  course  the  Coiporal  thought  this  queer, 

But  his  Hushes  didn't  shock  her. 
So  he  cried,  **  Oh,  dear !  what  place  is  here  ? 

It  it  Dayy  Jones's  locker  ?" 
But  the  she*Chinee  she  only  laughed, 

For  want  of  knowing  better. 
And  she  really  was  a  tidy  craft. 

And  the  Oovp'ral  don't  forget  her. 

But,  lord !  she  eouldn't  talk  a  bit 

Except  her  craokjaw  stuff, 
And  the  Oorp'ral  says  she  chattered  it 

All  day  and  night  enough ; 
For  women's  tongues  you  eant  well  baulk—- 

It's  a  very  well-known  thing-^<^0ugh 
Sometimes  it's  nothing  else  they  talk 

Except  a  foreign  lingo. 


So  the  C<))rp6ral  he  dot  knowing  her's. 

And  ahe  not  knowing  his'n, 
The  Corp'ral  never  his  tongue  he  stirs 

But  keeps  his  thoughts  in  prison  ; 
Till  finding  this  a  hardish  matter 

The  Corporal,  thinks  he, 
"  ril  make  her  in  my  lingo  chatter 

Or  else  1*11  learn  Chinee." 

She  tried  to  teach  him  hard  enough 

But  he  couldn't  jcven  thank  her— 
The  Chinee  lingo  was  so  tough 

His  tongue  remained  at  anchor. 
But  when  the  Corporal  took  hia  turn 

And  tried  his  hand  at  teaching, 
The  English  wam*t  so  hard  to  learn 

And  the  port  not  long  in  reaching. 

And  when  the  Corporal  asked  the  lass, 

Just  chance«*like, ''  Who  are  you  ?  " 
She  answers  him  as  hold  as  brass, 

**  My  husband's  name's  Che^fou." 
And  the  Corporal  then  her  gave  a^tare 

And  he  felt  his  blood  all  tingle. 
For,  you  see,  till  then  he  warat  aware 

As  how  she  wasn't  single. 

And  he  says,  with  just  a  little  sulk, 

"  This  here's  a  pretty  mess  : 
It's  true  you '  picked  me  up  a  hoik. 

When  I  was  in  distiess: 
But  yon  shouldn't  have  hid  your  colours  thus — 

It  wamt  tho  proper  tack— 
And  wont  thetti  be  a  pretty  fuss 

When  old  Che-fou  comes  back  I  " 


V  Che-foa  a  fooit— >Che-fou  not 

Che-fotf  not  man  I  love— 
Che-fou  not;gpt  red,  pretty 

Che-fott'ft  head  bare  above* 
You  pjKtty  laeer—yoa  nice  long  nose, 

Not  flat  like  pooir  Chinee — 
You  shiny  eheeks,  you  good  long  toes— 

You  just  the  man  for  me ! " 
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In  course  tbe  Corporal  couldn't  feel 

Nohow  but  rayther  flattered ; 
Though  it  likewise  puzzled  him  a  deal 

To  know  if  Che-fou  mattered — 
That  is,  if  he'd  a  need  to  mind 

At  all  about  Che-fou, 
Seeing  he'd  left  his  wife  behind, 

And  gone  where  no  one  knew. 

He  wamt  quite  satisfied  as  yet, 

His  conscience  wasn't  easy, 
And  his  temper,  too,  was  apt  to  get 

At  times  a  trifle  breezy. 
Till  one  day  thinking  what  he'd  do— 

What  course  he'd  steer  for  next- 
He  jumps  and  cuts  a  caper  too 

At  what  he  recollects. 

"  Aint  she  a  heathen  ?— 'then  its  clear 

She  cant  be  married  righ(>— 
There  aint  a  single  parson  here 

To  tie  a  couple  tight. 
She  aint  Che-fou's  no  more  than  mine, 

Nor  yet  this  place  they  say's  his — 
For  Victory's  my  right  divine— 

Che-fou  may  go  to  blazes  I " 

So  after  this-^and  very  true 

I  think  the  Coporal's  views  was— 
He  thought  no  more  about  Che-fou 

Until  at  last  the  news  was 
Che-fou  was  coming  back  one  nightp— 

And  sure  enough  he  came— 
And  our  frigate  also  heav'd  in  sight 

That  day— •the  very  same. 

"  Oh,  dear !"  the  female  cries,  '*  Oh,  dear! 

Oh,  dear,  what  will  become  (^  us  ? 
Che-fou's  half  mad — oh  lord,  I  fear 

He'll  go  and  murder  some  of  us !" 
Che-fou  walked  in — the  female  cried, 

"  Oh  Corporal,  he'll  kill  you ! " 
The  Corporal  marches  to  his  side 

And  says,  '<  Old  buffer,  will  you  ?" 
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"  I'll  tell  you  ivhat  it  is,  Che-fou, 

Just  mind  yourself,  old  codger, 
Or  it's  shortish  work  1*11  make  of  you, 

For  I'm  a  British  sodger ! 
This  lady's  going  away  with  me 

And  I'll  make  the  chaplain  christen  her, 
And  as  for  you,  my  man,  you  see 

I'll  take  you  as  my  prisoner." 

Che-fou  looked  blue,  and  so  would  you 

If  you^d  been  in  his  place  ; 
But  he  saw  that  blusterin'  wouldn't  do. 

So  he  pull'd  a  dismal  face. 
And  he  tumbled  on  his  marrow-bones 

And  begg'd  him  not  be  hard  on 
A  poor  Chinee,  and  with  sighs  and  groans 

He  axed  the  Corporal's  pardon. 

So  then  the  Corporal,  made  amends 

And  treated  him  quite  hearty. 
And  Che-fou  he  sent  for  all  his  friends 

And  made  a  jolly  party. 
And  the  Corporal  kissed  her  just  once  more 

And  made  Che-fou  half  boosy— « 
And  then  the  Corporal  left  the  shore 

And  joined  the  "  Arethusy." 

Thus  ended  the  "  yam,"  which  I  give  you  verhaiim, 

In  the  words  of  Bill  Swab— the  young  ladies  will  hate  him 

For  coarseness  I  fear ;  but  the  coarseness  they  ought  to  call 

Rather  a  form  of  expression  that's  nautical — 

And  I  trust  that  Bill's  words,  as  I  couldn't  well  mend  them, 

Have  nothing,  in  meaning  at  least,  to  offend  them. 

And  now  still  over  the  azure  wave 
Speeds  onward  the  stately  ship  and  brave ; 
And  the  bell  strikes  "  eight "  and  away  they  go. 
Bill  Swab  and  his  mates  to  their  "  watch  below," 
And  they  sleep  as  men  sleep  who  have  no  cares — 
May  all  of  our  slumbers  be  light  as  theirs  ! 
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MORAL. 

It's  remarkably  clear  from  this  "  yam/'  or  this  song, 
That  the  Corporal's  deeds  were  deddedly  wrong ; 
But  instead  of  refraining  when  seeing  the  evil, 
He  tried  that  sad  subterfuge — cheating  the  DeviL 
Now  I'll  give  you  a  waming^-a  true  golden  maxim^ 
('Twill  keep  a  man  straight  when  the  same  wish  attacks  him) 
And  long  long  may  the  words  to  your  memory  stick— 
N9  a  damgenms  game  flaying  chess  with  Old  Nick  ! 
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NO.    II. — THE     SOOTHING    EFFECT   OF   THE    NEW  CAB   ACT. 
(A  LiUle  Anecdote—PonHvely  Founded  <m  Fact  J 

The  New  Cab  Act  has  had  a  most  soothing,  humanising  effect.  I 
am  not  generally  fond  of  quotations,  especially  from  the  Latin 
Orammar,  but  on  this  occasion  I  cannot  resist  tht  temptation  of 
saying  that  Mr.  Fitsroy's  act  most  decidedly 

«« EmoUit  mores  (ef  the  Cabmen),  nee  sinit  esse  feros." 

It  has  unquestionably  softened  their  manners,  for  there  is  not  the 
smallest  toss-up  of  a  doubt  that  ever  since  the  new  Act  has  been 
in  operation,  the  cabmen  have  been,  by  no  means,  so  cabmenlike 
or  fierce  as  they  were.  They  are,  on  the  contrary,  quite  lamblike 
in  their  gentleness.  Formerly  they  would  neither  be  led»  nor  per- 
suaded, nor  driyeu.  Now  they  will  do  whatever  you  like — with 
this  difference,  that  they  will  drive  you,  and  happy  to  do  it,  instead 
of  being  driven.  They  have  sloughed  off  their  old  manners  and 
their  old  clothes,  and  have  come  out,  as  gay  as  butterflies,  with  a 
bran-new  suit  of  each.  As  for  drinking,  nothing  ever  passes  their 
lips,  excepting  it  is  a  "  Here  we  are,  sir !  "  drawn  excessively  mild. 
However,  I  cannot  better  illustrate  the  wonderful  metamorphosis 
that  has  taken  place  in  their  whole  nature  than  by  recording  the 
following  extraordinary,  almost  incredible,  fact : — 

A  cabman,  upon  alighting  from  the  Oreat  Western  Line,  had 
been  extremely  civil  to  me.  He  bad  touched  his  hat  each  time  I 
had  spoken  to  him — he  had  called  me  "  Sir  " — ^he  had  sprung  up 
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and  down  fh>m  his  box  with  an  alacrity  worthy  of  a  young  Her- 
nandez in  the  Ring — and,  when  it  had  come  to  the  settlement  of 
the  Fare,  he  had  taken  exactly  what  I  had  given  him  without  a 
murmur,  without  a  demand  for  another  sixpence,  without  the 
slightest  expostulation  as  to  stoppages  or  hack  fare,  without  even 
as  much  as  putting  the  coin  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  looking 
contemptuously  at  it,  as  if  the  piece  of  siWer  was  unsayoury  in  tiie 
sight  of  his  epieufean  nostrils,  and  he  begged  it  might  be  removed:. 

The  cabman  had  not  only  surprised,  but  charmed  me.  To  testify 
my  approbation,  I  asked  him  whether  he  would  have  anything  to 
drink  ?  The  poor  fellow  looked  confbsed,  scratched  his  head^ 
half  blushed,  and,  turning  away  his  abashed  features,  said  in<a 
reluctant  tone: 

**  Well,  sir,  if  I  takes  anytfain',  it  must  be,  if  you  please,  sff,*-*- 
a  bottle  of  soda-water." 

A  Bottle  of  Soda-water  !  I ! 

I  nearly  smashed  a  sheet  of  plate  glass  that  was  behind  me-«i- 
almost  as  big  as  a  counterpane— by  falling  back  with  astonish* 
ment. 

I  But,  what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  the  cabman  actually 
drank  the  soda-water !  1 !  I  stood  by,  and  saw  him  do  it  1  I 
saw  him  with  my  own  eyes — and.  if  any  one  doubts  my  word,  I 
am  ready  to  go  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  make  an  affidaTit  of 
the  fact. 

This  cabman  is  still  alive*  I  saw  him  but  yesterday,  opposite 
St.  Clement's  Church.  He  was  peacefully  seated  on  his  box,  a 
top-coated  monument  of  patience,  reading  "  Mogg*8  125,000  Cab 
Fares:* 

A  flower  was  in  his  buttonhole. 

He  looked  happy  and  contented. 

I  have  no  doubt  there  are,  now,  thanks  to  Mr.  Fitzroy,  hundreds 
of  cabmen  like  him. 

Peter,  the  Literary  Hbrmit. 
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EDITH ;  OR,  THE  DARKNESS  BRIGHTENED. 

I  RBMBMBBR  SO  often  wben  I  was  a  child  wondering  bow  it  was 
that  everybody  seemed  to  have  so  much  to  say  about  their  own 
lives  ;  so  many  things  seemed  to  have  happened  to  than,   and  so 
many  things  they  seemed  to  have  done^  while,  in  my  little  lifep  ainee 
its  oommenoement,  no  single  event  that  I  could  recollect  had  ever 
happened.     And,  indeed,  we  lived  so  quietly,  my  father  and  I,  in 
our  little  cottage  at  Newlands,  that  I  feel  now,  in  looking  back 
upon  that, dear  old  time  that  the  only  wonder  was  how  the  one  or 
two  events  that  did  in  the  course  of  time  come  to  us,  ever  managed 
to  cre^p  in.     For  it  was  such  a  quiet  life ;  and  I,  living  alone  with 
my  father— my  mother  had  died  soon  after  I  was  bom — ^had  grown 
to  be  such  a  silent,  quiet,  unchildlike  child,  that  I  feel  amazed  even 
yet  when  I  think  that  my  first  event  owes  its  origin  to  some  wild 
frolicking  of  mine,  in  a  little  wood  close  to  our  house,  where  my 
father  and  I  often  used  to  go  and  take  quiet  walks  together.     I 
suppose,  not  being  very  used  to  running  about,  I  must  have  been 
very  awkward  at  it,  for  it, happened,  when  I  was  about  eleven  yean 
old,  that  one  glorious  spring  day,  as,  full  of  unwonted  life  and  joy, 
I  was  chasiiig  in  this  wood  a  poor  little  frightened  hai?e,  my  foot 
slipped  in  springing  across  a  narrow  stream,  and  I  fell  backwards 
into  its  rpcky  bed  with  such  violence,  that  the  pain  almost  imme* 
diately  made  me  insensible. 

I  was  very  much  hurt,  and  was  very  ill  that  day  and  for  many 
following  days,  never  being  allowed  by  the  doctor  who  attended 
me  to  make  any  attempt  to  rise  from  my  sofa.  Still,  as  he  always 
said  that  I  should  get  up  preseptly,  I  never  supposed  that  there 
was  much  the  matter  with  me,  and,  indeed,  though  at  times  I  suf- 
fered a  good  deal  of  pain,  I  was  well  content  to  lie  there  for  a  little 
while,  for  my  dear  father  was  so  good  to  me,  and  so  much  with  me, 
that  I  was  very  happy,  and  the  confinement  was  far  easier  for  me  to 
bear  than  it  would  have  been  to  most  children. 

One  day,  after  I  had  been  Ul  about  a  fortnight,  I  was  lying  on 
the  sofa,  with  my  father  sitting  beside  me,  before  an  open  window 
in  the  drawing-room,  as  I  always  did  for  an  hour  or  two  when  the 
weather  was  fine.  My  father  had  been  reading  to  me,  but  the  book 
had  been  closed  some  time,  and  for  half  an  hour  neither  of  us  had 
spoken.  I  was  in  a  listless  mood,  watching,  with  half-dosed  eyes, 
the  sunshine,  and  the  green  waving  branches  of  the  trees,  with  the 
cool  shadows  that  they  threw  upon  the  lawn,  and  listening  dreamfly 
to  the  lazy  hum  that  was  in  the  soft  summer  air,  that  soft,  quiet 
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Bound  wasralDBost^sendin^oBe'to  deepv  I  tldi^;  wh^n  I  wto^stattted 
by  along,  ^ann  kiss  upon  BDyforefa^ad. 

**  Is  it  very  hard  to  you  to  lie  here,  Edith  ?  ''  my  fother  ask^, 
very  tenderly.  ' 

'*  Hard  I     Oh,  papa,  I'm  qaife  ha!t>py." 

**  And  yet'yoti're'il]^  dear,  and  in  nihcb^pain'ofUn  ?  '*' 

"  Y«s,''  I  said,  hdrititidg  aUttl^ ^'I  don't  qiiit^  ifnderstehd  ib; 
bat^^hniit-seesistall  s^baavtlf^d^  an£hyon^iagodd.ton^-falher, 
deaor^'/  tai^J  kissBdifadbslnd'thafe'waB  holding  mine  so  Tondljrw 

"  Yon  like  i€  nb#, .  dkrling,  for  a  littk*  while,  bdt''  if  I '  wtxb  to 
tellybu,"  andhis  voiee-trembied  ttlittle^i  re^little,'  <*that  yon 
would  have  totlie-herefer  many  ndn^,  i^'  throngh  the  beantifal 
nanmielr  thatyon  are  to  fond  of,  how  wt>nld-tay  child  bear  that  ?** 

I  looked 'np  4aidkl^  at  him,  but  for  a  nioment'I  coiild  dot  ^eak. 
A  drea^'of  dbmelfaihg  ofwfaieh  I  feared  to  think  seeaoed  choking 
my  voice. 

''Papfll^*'  at  hist'l' said,  very 'qnietly^^  for  I  wus  trying- hard' to 
ateadymy  void^  '' tdlm^^— I  would  rather  know  at  once^^-sfaall 
.  I  always  lie  there*^  f" 

"  Aiwa^s*^  'nof 'I  irnsl  to^Ged  not^  iny  dear  child.  No;  no,  Bdith, 
it  ish'C  8e.'bad)as  that;?  A  year- or  so  you  may  hare*  tor  lie  dcfWn, 
bttft  stftevlhet  Thope  we-shril  hoveyou  running: ini6nf*agaita.  That 
&U  had  ddne-sene  in jtry  to  year  spiney  bntrlMh  Mr.  Elbtt'  and 
Dr.  ikimming  assBre^me  thsA  thbrbis  nO'^Bar  of-  yonr-^ getting'  pei^- 
feeUy^eHtBrwditde-wUlk'  WfayBdhb,  my  dailing,  y on:  bore  it 
so  Wl  wbenyet  thongfat  ydn  wfc^ld .  ne^^r'  recoveir ;  yqn  aire'  not 
crying  now^f"  and  lier'kiassd  away  my  tears,  soothingme'so-gently. 

It  was  so  foolish  to  cry,  and  yet  I  conld  hot  kelp  it, >  for  'as  I 
Iteked  oat  ^ain 'on  the  sonny  gniss-plot  and  the  mving  trees,  I 
thought  tbat<i4iwonld  hate-been;  better  to  die  at  one^,  than  lie 
always  theit,' a  poor j  helpless,  deformed  thing,  in  so  beautiful  a 
world. 

"  Edith,"  my  father  said  softly,  as  he^bent  over  me;  ^*  you.  must 
get  WeU  and  strong  seon^^  and  t  be  my  iittb  comp4nk>n  <  agam,  for 
you  are  your  fathtv^b  best  coiJQfort,'hiyTo#»)dai9i]ig;'' 

Ho*  laid  dowitt  his  •head' il|^  my^  piUba^,'  and  with  his  hiA  round 
me,  and  my  cheek  on  his,  we  liy>'to|jSthSx'  stiedtl^  f^r'along  'time* 

Andvo^raai I'saidV this 'was'tfae "first- eieilt  in  m^  lifo; 

The  secdiEfii  wl»  onof^hndi^had  an^lnffiienoe  '^over'  aU  mjr  futuse 
life— it  was.the:arrivBl:'in'k)ur'neigfabd'arhoodbf  aMr.  Herbert  And 
his  famOy.?.  Thej^  Jcamte'^to  reside  at  a^iionse  within  half  a  milid  of 
where  we:  Ihredni-a /gveat  oid  honse,^caUed-Gimfton  Hall,  which  for 
manjr  ytersiiad  been  unoceapDsd,  and  seemed  to  run  a  fair  cHanoe 
<^ being  alkwedlo  fall  into  ruins;  but  before  it  had  quite  reached 
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that  condition  Mr.  Herbert  bought  it,  and  as  soo^  as  it  tras  put 
into  thorough  repair,  he  and  his  wife  and  daughter  took  possession 
of  it. 

We  soon  became  acquainted  with  them.     My  father  called  oo 
them,  and  presently,  having  heard  from  him  about  my  accident, 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Herbert  kindly  came  to  see  me.     I  well  remember 
that  day,  and  the  first  sight  that  I  ever  had  of  Catherine  Herbert ; 
.well,  indeed,  I  might  remember  it,  for  such  a  face  as  hers,  bad  I 
never  seen  it  again,  was  not  one  ever  to  be  forgotten.     Any  woman 
00  beautiful  I  had  never  then,  |nor  do  I  think  I  have  ever  sinoe 
seen.     Perhaps  I  should  not  call  her  a  woman  at  this  time,  for  she 
was  scarcely  sixteen,  but  at  a  first  glance  she  appeared  some  years 
older  than  she  was.     She  was  rather  above  the  middle  height,  with 
a  slight  bending  figure  that  was  the  very  ideal  of  grace  and  ele^ 
gance.     Her  features  were  very  regular  and  delicately  chiselled  ; 
but  it  was  not  in  that  that  her  chief  beauty  lay.    There  was  sucb  a 
brightness  about  her,  such  an  overfiowing  <^  health,  and  life,  and 
happiness,  she  was  the  personification  of  a  youthful  Hebe ;  there 
was  health,  and  beauty,  and  joy,  and  grace  in  every  movement,  in 
,the  tone  of  her  voice,  in  her  bright,  sweet  smile,  in  the  deep  lustre 
.of  her  glorious  eyes.    1  think  no  woman  ever  had  such  eyes !   From 
under  their  dark  brows  they  seemed  to  shoot  forth  actual  flashes 
of  light.     So  full  of  intelligence,  too,  the  face  was — the  brow  so 
frank  and  open— -the  mouth,  with  its  delicately  curled  lips,  so  full 
of  sweetness  and  decision — the  wonderful  eyes  beaming  so  brightly 
with  love,  and  hope,  and  joy.     Ah,  she  was  so  beautiful,  and  so 
careless  she  seemed  of  her  beauty,  when  I  would  have  given  half 
my  life  for  the  twentieth  part  of  it. 

She  came  that  day,  and  sat  down  by  my  side,  and  while  the 
others  talked  ta  my  father  she  talked  only  to  me ;  talked  so  kindly, 
and  gently,  and  sweetly  that,  in  spite  of  my  timidity,  I  found  myself 
talking  to  her  in  return,  and  when  they  rose  to  go,  I  scarcely  could 
believe  that  half  an  hour  had  passed. 

"  You  inust  let  me  come  again  to  see  you,  will  you  ?  "  Miss 
Herbert  said,  and  she  took  both  my  hands  in  hers. 

My  look  of  sudden  delight  was  a  better  answer  than  the  confused 
words  with  which  I  tried  to  thank  her. 

"  Then  remember  1  shall  come  very  soon  ; "  and  bending  down 
suddenly  she  kissed  my  forehead ;  then,  with  a  bright  smile,  she 
left  me  to  think  and  dream  of  her  until  she  came  again. 

Thus  commenced  my  acquaintance  with  the  Herberts.  Catherine 
repeated  her  visit  very  soon,  as  she  promised,  and  before  many 
weeks  a  day  hardly  passed  without  my  seeing  her  sweet,  bright 
face  by  my  couch,  for  she  was  quite  alone  at  home,  and  her  kind 
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heart  was  touched,  I  think,  by  seehig  the  intense  delight  her  visits 
gare  me.  Indeed  to  me  a  new  life  seemed  to  have  opened.  My 
love  for  her  was  a  kind  of  childish  worship.  Her  exquisite  beauty 
alone  would  have  won  my  heart ;  but  when  she  came  to  me  day 
after  day,  with  her  sweet  words,  and  still  sweeter  caresses,  bending 
over  me  until  her  long  dark  ringlets  fell  over  my  face,  I  felt  as  if 
the  whole  torrent  of  love  that  I  poured  upon  her  was  not  enough  to 
express  the  fulness  of  my  gratitude. 

During  her  long  visits— they  were  seldom  shorter  than  two  or 
three  hours — we  often  used  to  read  aloud,  she  reading  to  me  gene- 
rally while  I  worked,  and  often  she  would  sing  to  me  for  an  hour 
together,  quaint  old  songs  and  ballads  for  the  most  part,  singing 
them  so  ehiurmingly  in  her  sweet  clear  voice.     Then  she  would  talk 
to  me  about  her  own  home,  speaking  much  in  particular  about  a 
sister  she  onoe  had  who  died,  and  of  how  she  had  loved  her,  and 
mourned  for  her  when  she  was  gone.    She  told  me,  too,  and  it  made 
me  very  happy,  that  I  often  reminded  her  of  this  sister,  for  she  had 
always  been  a  little  delicate  thing,  and  had  lain  down  long  before 
she  died,  getting  daily  feebler  and  paler  until  the  end.     She  had 
been  used  to  read  and  sing  to  her,  too,  as  she  read  and  sang  to  me 
now,  and  in  the  bright  warm  days  to  carry  her  in  her  arms  out  into 
the  sunshine,  and  let  her  feel  the  soft  air  upon  her  face,  for  she  was 
quite  a  little  child.     And  she  told  me  of  her  death,  how  she  had 
died  with  her  arms  round  Catherine's  neck,  looking  lovingly  to  her 
even  to  the  last.     And  I  thought  that  it  would  be  very  sweet  to 
die  so,  with  Catherine's  face  looking  down  upon  me  like  a  dear 
angel's. 

She  often  spoke,  too,  of  her  elder  and  only  brother,  who  was 
now  in  his  last  year  at  Oxford.  Her  face  always  lighted  up  with 
enthusiasm  when  she  talked  of  him,  of  how  good  and  noble  he  was, 
and  how  kind  he  had  ever  been  to  her,  and  how  she  was  counting 
the  weeks  until  the  summer,  when  he  was  coming  home,  though 
his  stay  was  to  be  only  a  very  short  one,  for  he  was  going  at  his 
earnest  desire  to  travel  for  a  year  or  two,  and  was  anxious  to  set 
off  while  the  fine  weather  lasted. 

Of  these  and  many  other  things  she  talked  to  me,  I  always  liking 
best  to  have  her  talk,  and  let  me  only  listen  to  and  look  at  hen 
And  so  the  winter  months  passed  away  very  happily  to  me. 

One  bright  spring  day  by  staying  too  late  near  an  open  window 
I  caught  a  severe  cold,  which  brought  on  a  low  fever,  and  in  jny 
weak  state  reduced  me  so  much  that  for  more  than  two  months  I 
was  unable  to  be  moved  from  my  room.  It  was  a  very  weary 
time  to  me,  for  soon  after  I  turned  ill  Mr.  Philip  Herbert  came 
home,  and  while  he  remained,  of  course  Catherine  was  almost 
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entirely  occupied  with  him.  Yet  she  rarely  missed  comtng  every 
day  to  see  me,  though  only  for  a  short  time  ;  and  often  I  know  she 
gave  up  a  ride  or  a  walk  with  her  hrother  thatche  might  come  to 
me.  But  I  was  so  unhappy  on  diseovmng  this  that  I  made  her 
promise  neyer  to  do  it  again.  Mr.  Herhert  was-  once  or  twice  «t 
our  house  calling  on  my  father,  hut  of  coarse  I  did  not  see  him. 
He  stayed  at  the  Hall  for  six  weeksi  and  then  went  to  LoBdoDp  in 
order  to  make  his  preparations  for  starting. 

Mr.  Eliott  had  intended  that  I  should  begin  to  he  ndsed  £rom 
my  couch  after  I  had  lain  down  about  a  year,  but  my  illness  and 
subsequent  weakness  delayed  it  for  some  months^  and  it  was  late  in 
the  autumn  before  the  attempt  could  be  made.  I  reeoyered  my 
strength,  too,  so  slowly  that  it  was  another  year  before  1  was  able 
entirely  to  leave  my  couch.  When  I  grew  well  again,  instead  of 
Catherine  coming  to  me,  so  much  as  she  had  formerly  done,  I  used 
very  often  indeed  to  go  to  the  Hall.  Catherine  had  appropriated  to 
herself  a  little  room,  high  up  in  one  of  the  turrets,  and  .converted  it 
into  a  very  charming  boudoir;  and  here,  or  wandering  about  the  jMuk, 
we  always  used  to  spend  our  mornings,  for  a  day  rarely  passed 
that  we  were  not  together.  It  was  a  very  happy  time,  to  me  at 
least,  during  those  yearsr 

When  I  was  about  fifteen  Mr.  Herbert  returned  home.  He  had 
been  away  for  three  years,  and  it  was  his  intention  now  to  remain 
for  a  few  months  at  Grafton  Hall,  and  early  in  the  winter  to  go  to 
London  to  study  for  the  law.  The  first  time  that  I  saw  him  was 
on  a  June  morning,  two  or  three  days  after  his  arrival.  I  had 
made  an  appointment  with  Catherine  to  spend  the  morning  with 
her,  but  I  had  been  late  in  leaving  home,  and  when  I  had  neariy 
reached  the  Park  gates,  I  suddenly  met  Catherine  and  Mr.  Herbert 
coming  towards  roe  on  horseback.  Catherine  stopped  her  horse 
the  moment  she  saw  me,  and  exclaimed  gaily  >— 

**  So  here  you  are  at  last,  Edith  !  I  waited  for  you  So  long  that 
I  thought  you  had  forgotten  me  altogether,  and  at  last,  as  Fhfiip 
wanted  to  call  on  your  father,  I  said  I  would  come  along  witk 
him,  and  find  what  had  become  of  you.  But*  I*m  glad  yon*#e  not 
BO  naughty  as  I  thought  you  were!"' 

''  Indeed,  I'm  very  sorry ;  you  shoulda't  have-  waited  for  me, 
Catherine,"  I  said. 

"  Don't  mind  my  having  waited,  dear.  That  vas  of  no « con- 
sequence in  the  world  ;"  she  answered  affectionately »  then-'tsmng 
for  a  moment  to  Mr.  Herbert,*  she  added,  *^  I  tnust  introduce  yoa 
two  ;  Edith,  this  is  my  brother.     Philip,  Miss  Edith  Orey/' 

As  w^  bowed  to  one  another,  I  was  able  to  give*  a  hasty- look  at 
him  for  the  first  time.     He  was  very  handsome,  with  la^er  hig^ 
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ftatwes,  like  his  sister's,  and  Tery* dark  t^hesnut  hair,  whidi  he  wore 
longer  than  is  usual ;  but  the  whole  face  was  strangely  disfigured 
by  a  pair  of  huge. green  speetaoles  whi^h  ccmipletely  enclosed  the 
eyes.  In  figure  he  seemed  very  tall  and  well-made,  and  looked 
eociifem^ly  well  on  horseback. 

'*Now  that  Tve.lciuiid  Edith,"  Catherine  said,  "  J  shallcar^y 
her  back  with  me,  and  you  must  make  your  call  by  yourself, 
BhUip/' 
*'  Then  I'm  to.  have  no  ride  with  you  to«day«  Kate  ?" 
There  was  «  good  deal  of  irritation  in  the  tone,  and  as  I  glanced 
quickly  up,  I  saw  that  his  lips  were  compressed  as  if  he  was 
vexed. 

"  Oh,  Catharine^  pray  don't,  put  off  your  rkle  oli  my  account  1^. 
I  ezelaimed,  >eaniesily»  "  Indeed,  I  hope  you  wont  do  it. 
m.just  walk  dni  the  park' ior  a  little  before  I  go:home^  md  y6u 
kttow  we  van  meet  to<«morrow,  or-^^or,  tmy  day  that  you  are  disen* 
gaged;"  and  at  every  word  I  became  Inore  confused,  for  I  saw  Mr. 
Herbert  .jerking  his  bridie  as  if  impatient  to  be  off.  Bnt  Catherine 
only,  lo^iglied  at  mj  eagerness. 

"You're  a  foolish  iittie  thing,  Edith ;  but  I'm  not  quite  so  bad 
a8.yott'suppose.me.  :  No,  no,  I  ?ras  coming  for  you,-  and  having 
got  you  I  want. nothing  more;  and  as  for  Philip,  he's  in  no  need 
of  me,.' for,  indeed,  he's  hardly  been  free  from  me  since  he  came. 
So  lein  in  your  bold  steed  no  longer,  brother,  but  away  with  you 
at  once." 

"  Then  good  by,  Kate,  since  you  will  have  it  so." 
He  raised  his  hat  to  me — ^shook  his  head  in  half  ierious  threaten- 
ing at  his  sister,  and  then  putting  spurs  to  his  horse  wae  quickly 
out  of  sight. 

'*  I'm  beginaii^  to  ;thidk  that  brothers  bre  nearly  ds  bad  as 
lovers,"  Oatherine  said,  half  seriously,  as  she  looked  nfterhim. 
"  There's  Philip  will  be  out  of  temper  with  me  for  the  next  houri ' 
because  I  hadn't  the  rudeness  to  leave  you  and  go  with  him." 

"  I  wish  you  had  gone,  Catherine  !"  I  said,  quite  despondently. 
''You  made  mc;  quite  unhappy  by  insisting  upon  staying  wHh 
me. 

,  "  Now  this  is  too  bad  to  be  scolded  by  you  both,"  she  cried  ; 
"  bet  never  mind,  I'll  have  my  own  way,  and  you  needn't  tell 
me,  Edith,  ^at  you  are  not  glad  to  have  me,  for  I  wont  believe 
you." 

I  rtdsed  my  hand  to  meet  her's,  axtdpAsSed  it  warmly  as  an 
answer,  looking  up  into  the  dear  kind  face  that  was  looking  down 
so  lovingly  on  me. 

After  M^.  Herbert's  arrival  my  visits  to  the  Hall  weri  generally 
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made  in  tlie  eveningB,  as  Catherine  was  always  more  disengaged 
then  than  during  the  morning.  These  evenings  were  spent  some- 
times alone  with  Catherine  as  hefore,  hat  more  frequently  'we  were 
joined  hy  Mr.  Herbert,  %nd  we  often  took  long  walks  in  tlie  peik 
all  together,  he  talking  with  animation  about  much  that  he  bad 
teen  in  his  travels,  while  I  walked  by  Catherine's  side,  lietening 
with  real  pleasure,  though  seldom  speaking.  Indeed,  he  piinci- 
paDy  addressed  himself  to  Catherine,  so  there  was  no  reason  that  I 
should  talk,  aad  I  was  always  happier  when  I  was  allowed  to  be 
silent.  There  was  a  gwat  snieynieaC  toiasialbBBB^siBit  vsi&s 
in  the  ealm  summer  evenings. 

One  day  when  I  was  there,  after  Mr.  Herbert  had  been  at  home 
about  a  month,  it  happened  to  be  very  wet— <the  first  wet  daj  we 
had  had  for  a  long  time,  and  our  walk  which  had  become  ahnoet  a 
daily  thing,  had  to  be  given  up.     Catherine  and  I  had  been  90jae 
time  in  the  turret-room  together,  and  when  we  returned  to  the 
drawing-room  we  found  only  Mr.  Herbert  there.     He  was  reading; 
and  seemed  so  engrossed  with  his  book  that  he  took  no  notioe  oi 
our  entrance,  and  we  had  settled  to  our  work,  and  worked  in 
silence  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  without  his  once  raising  his  eyes. 
Catherine  sat  very  demurely  for  some  time ;    but  she  was  not 
much  of  a  friend  to  silence  at  any  time,  and  to  night  she  happened 
to  be  particularly  lively,  so,  seeing  that  he  remained  immovable^ 
she  at  last  threw  down  her  work,  determined  to  make  an  attack 
upon  him. 

«  Philip  I" 

"  Well,  Kate." 

**  Are  yon  never  going  to  speak  again  ?  Here's  Edith  says  she's 
quite  tired  of  seeing  you  sit  there  as—'' 

*'  Oh,  Catherine !"  I  exclaimed,  the  blood  rushing  to  my  cheek. 

She  laughed  gaily  at  me,  and  only  said,  **  Edith,  what  a  pity  it 
is  that  you're  not  always  blushing.  You  don't  know  how  pretty 
you  look !" 

Mr.  Herbert  looked  suddenly  up,  and  half  in  despair  I  covered 
my  &ce  with  both  hands,  with  another  funt,  ezpostulatory 
••  Catherine !" 

"  Nay,  Edith,  dear,  forgive  me  if  I  have  vexed  you,"  she  said, 
and  putting  her  arm  round  me  she  kissed  me  so  fondly  that  my 
anger  was  gone  in  a  moment,  and  whispered,  half-laughingly, 
*'  Oh,  Edith,  what  a  little  shame-fitced  thing  you  are  !  If  only  I 
could  give  you  a  little  of  my  impudence  what  a  good  thing  it 
would  be  for  both  of  us !" 

Then  sitting  down  she  worked  steadily  again  for  five  minutes, 
while  Mr.  Herbert  continued  reading  as  diligently  as  before. 
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.  "  Philip,"  she  said  again,  pre8eiiUy»  "  Since  you're  determined 
to  read,  have  yon  any  objection  to  do  it  aloud  ?" 

" None,  whatever,  Kate  ;"  and  he  began  at  once: — **  The  geo- 
metrical analysis,  .and  the  study  of  the  cpnic  sections,  as  also  the 
consideration  of  the  problems  of  the  duplication  of  the  cube. 
The  finding  of  two  mean  proportionals,  and  the  trisection  of  the 
angle  ....." 

**  For  mercy's  sake,  be  quiet !"  Catherine  cried.  *'  How  did  you 
ever  think  we  could  understand  that  ?" 

•  *'  I  never  thought  it  for  a  moment !"  and  he  quietly  went  on 
reading. 

Catherine  looked  at  him  in  a  kind  of  mock  despair  ;  then  trip- 
ping across  the  room  she  knelt  down  by  his  chair. 
"Well,  Katej  what  is  it  now  ?" 
**  Are  you  never  going  to  shut  that  book  ?" 
-  *'  Certainly,  if  you  wish  it  !*'  and  he  closed  the  book  and  laid 
it  down. 

She  burst  into  a  merry  laugh.     *'  Philip,  what  kind  of  a  humour 
have  you  got  into  to-night  ?     Is  this  the  way  to  show  your  grati- 
tude to  two  young  ladies  for  coming  down  from  their  own  comfort- 
able room  for  the  sole  purpose  of  being  polite  to  you  ?" 
'  "  Well,  that  was  very  kind  of  them,  Kate !  " 
"  You  seem  to  feel  it  so,  Philip." 
"  I  do,  indeed." 

'*  And  have  also,  I  suppose,  been  feeling  it  so  deeply  all  this 
time,  that  you  have  found  no  way  to  express  your  gratitude  except 
by  silence  ?  " 

*'  Pardon  me,  Kate.  You  forget  I  have  only  been  aware  of  the 
fact  for  about  the  space  of  one  minute  and  a  half." 

^*  And  you  pretend,  Philip,  that  you  were  so  absorbed  in  your 
book  that  you  never  saw  us  until  a  minute  and  a  half  ago  ?  " 

^'  Not  at  all,  Kate.  I've  both  seen  and  heard  you  from  the  first 
minute  you  came  in  until  now ;  but  the  fault  lies  with  you.  Why 
didn't  you  tell  me  at  once  that  you  came  for  my  benefit  ?  " 

*'  Edith,  do  you  hear  him  ?    These  are  the  thanks  we  get ;  bu 
never  mind,  come  away  with  me,  and  let  us  leave  him  alone  to 
the  trisection  of  his  angles ;"  and  she  was  springing  up,  when  he 
caught  her  by  both  hands  and  held  her  fast. 

**  Now  get  away  if  you  can,  Kate ! "  and  he  looked  so  proudly 

and  fondly  at  her. 

**  Say  something  pretty  to  me,  then,  and  perhaps  I'll  stay." 

"  Something  pretty  ?     Then  I'll  say  *  Catherine,'  for  she's  the 

prettiest  thing  I  know ;"  and  he  laid  the  two  little  hands  he  held 

together,  and  kissed  them.  And  very  charming,  indeed,  she  looked, 
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as  she  kaelt  before  him,  lAiigking  wbA  Uodbing,  and  aliaking  haA 
the  long,  dark  curia  that  had  iafien  over  iier  lace  taaahetded  ta  get 
sway  from  hini. 

'*  Look,  'Kate,  there's  a  gieam  of  ^nahiim  atlaat/'  he  jesclaiB«d 
presently ;  "^et  yoor  shawli  ^^d  m^H  hxfq  oar.  ToikiyBt^rin.  ^ite 
of  the  nan,** 

And  indeed  the  sun  came  out  brightly  for  half  an  hour  bofaie 
BttBiei,  and  we  did  hajrexxax  vuSk ;  .and  frkeave  luid  vatched  the 
sun  sink,  and  the  last  red  cloud  Dade  juny,  ve.canie  into  the  howae 
again,  and  .Cailiqrine  saag  to  os.for  an  koui.  in  the  de«p  twilig:ht. 
She  did  so  generally  every  evening,  for  Mr.  Herbert  was  an.eatlia* 
siiist  about:  masic.  And  after  oor  iraUsa  we  would  gfi^^er  all 
together  round  the  piano;  and  while  Vib.  Herbert  ^  quietly 
knitting  in  her  large  chair  by  the  Acei-rf9r«  sununer  and  vmter, 
there  was  always  a  fire  lighted  in.  the  evejus^in  tl^e  dzsawing- 
-r-tGatherine's  sweet  clear  voice  would  p^g  th|:o9gh  the  still 
I  used  to  sit  on  a  low  seat  beside  her,  and,  hidf  unseen  myself, 
would  often  gaze  in  sfaiost  wonderuig  admiration  at  the  brother  and 
sister^  as.  the  red  ^r^li^bt  faliing  on  them  made  their  figures  stand 
out  clearly  agai09i'the  darkening  bi^kgrpund  beyoi^i. 

The  summeri, passed  jquickly  a^^jt  and  one  September  day  I 
heard  that  Mr.  Herbert  ha^  d^dded.to.go  jto  London  in  the  follow- 
ing week.  It  was  earlier  than  Cai^heiine  had  expected,  and  ahe 
was  quite  out  of  spirits  about  it  the  day  she  came  to  tell  me,  for 
sbe  was  v.ery  much  attaphed  to  him,  and  her  ^fe  in  ordinary  times 
iqras  dull  enough  for  pne  with  ^uch  high  spirits  as  she  had.  I  did 
what  I  could  to  comfort  her,  which  was  indeed  but  little ;  for,  alas ! 
tQ  me,, top,  the  news  brought  sorrow. 

On  the  following  day  I  went  early  to  the  hall,  that  I  might  have 
a<long  evening  with  Catherine.  The  day,  I  remember  well,  had 
been  very  sultry,  the  air  close  and  hei^vy,  and  the  branches  of  the 
trees  were  waving  silently  to  and  fro,  though  not  a  breath  of  wind 
seemed  .stirring.  We  sat  up  in  the  turret  room,  watching  the 
thunder  clouds  as  they  slowly  rolled  upwardt^  from  the  horizon,  and 
listening  to  the  sound  of  the  great  drops  of  rain,  as  they  fell  one 
by  one  qn.th.e  floor  of  the  balcony,  ..Bpth  \a  sUeQce,  for  there  is 
always  something  fearful  in  the  deep  s^Ipi  before^  a  storm — ^the 
hush  of  nature  before  the  thunder  voice  ^pe^ks^  .  It  ^as  a  terrible 
s^>rip.  The  black  clouds  opening  sudd^i^y,  tb^  ^aJn  descend^, 
not  in  drops,  but  in  sheets  of  water ;  the  thunder,  /ie^t  forth  its 
mufflsd  rpar  in  pne  long,  continued,  e^^4^ess  ,peal ;  tt^  lightning, 
with  its  forked  flashes,  illumipatiiig  the  sky  in  all  Sections.  A 
tempestuous  wind  swept  over  aU,  bowing  the  larg^|  tr^fts  before  it 
in  its  strengdi  m  it  passed  oyfr^t|ipi;  .^i]^etmi<^e»  i^  a  broken 
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botigh  fell  eraokiiig  to  the  'gyound,  -eaMuog  it-ttiadly  uj^  mgaln,  and 

whirling  it  before  it  in  wild  fury. 

I  stood  by  the  window  wotcl^bg  ii-^there  wliere  I  bad  stood  so 
often,  looking  out  on  the  sunlit  scene  of  greei»  woodland.  It  was 
the  same  scene  now,  but  the  sonlighi  was  dianged  for  lightning ; 
the  blue  sky  for  thunder  clouds;  ^e  light  bceeEe  Jiad  .become  :a 
stormy  wind,  that  in  blixidiiiipetuAQfl -fury  tote  foaip  and  dyestroyed 
all  before.it,  anBaoedngrwith  its  moumfol asigry:  moan  tike  caaseleBat 
growl  of  the  thunder.  And  a  darkness,  felt,  Sioi  seen,  jeemed  to» 
fall  upon  my  beai^^the  shadow  .of  .4. coming  -sonoMr.  .Silently 
and  sadlgrl^stood;  looking  oniheitesiilatbnsritheut. 

The  storm  had  spent  itself  before  evening ;  but  the  gr^ usd 
was  too  iHel  (be  jis  to  take  our  usual  walk.  ,Wesati-*Mrr  Herbert, 
and  Caihe]3iie,iftnd  i-^y  a  iwderw  in  ihe  .dfaxnixig^ropm*.  whick 
opened  to,<be.  garden*  teBJQying  .the  cool  air  as:  it  Jdew  in  up9n  us. 
Everything  was  so  green  and  beautiful  after.  4h.e  .sto^ES^w  th^  blue, 
sky  smiling  again. over  all,  aad  the,. rain,  njrhich  still  hni^  upon  the 
graffs  aj>d  the  trees«|;)ittering  like  gpl^en  dew  drops  in  the  western' 
sunlight.  Catherine  lay  upon  a  couch  before  the  window— Hi 
favourite  seat  of  hers  in  the  summer  evenings*  Mr.  Herbert  was 
by  her  side,  and  I  sat  half  bidden  upon  the.  ground  close  to  her. 

''My  next  Saturday  will  be  spent  in  a  different  scene  to  this*. 
Kate»  and  with  different  companions,". Mr.  Herbert  said,  breakii^g. 
a  silence  that  had  lasted  some  time ;  and  there  was  some  sadnesa . 
in  his  voice,  for  everything  around  was  so  still  and  beautiful,  that 
it  was  natural  to  feel  sorrow  at  leaving  it. 

Catherine's  eyes  were  full  of  tears  as  she  looked  up  into  his 
face. 

**  Ah,  Philip,  you  will  have  no  need  of  me  there— you  will  never 
want  me  amongst  those  new  cottipanions." 

"  Kate,  dear,  I  shall  ever  want  you  where  I  am.  You  are  unjust 
to  yourself  and  to  me." 

He  pressed  his  lips  qpon  her  forehead,  and  she  smiled  through, 
the  tears  that  still  filled  her  eyes,  as  she  laid  her  hand  in  his.  1 
crouched  down  lower,  laying  my  head  upon  my  knees,  that  they 
might  not  think  of  me. 

**  Dear  Kate,  you  must  not  be  so  sorrowful,  as  if  my  going 
away  was  to  last  for  years.  Why,  it's  little  more  than  a  hundred 
mUes  from  this  to  London,  I  can  be  with  you  in  a  day  at  any 
time,  and  never  fear  but  I  shall  come  often." 

"  But   what    short    visits   they  will   be    compared  to  this," 
*  Catherine  said ;  "  but  indeed  it's  wrong  of  me  to  complain  so,  and 
so  foolish  to  vex  you  with  my  sorrow." 

'*  Yqu  never  vex  me*  dear,     I  am  almost  selfish  enough  to  be 
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glad  in  seeing  you  grieve,  for  Kate,  dear,  I  never  knew  until  now 
how  dear  my  sister  was  to  me." 

There  was  a  paose,  hut  I  did  not  raise  my  head,  and  presently 
Mr.  Herhert  spoke  again. 

"  Ah,  Kate,  if  ever  I  have  a  house  of  my  own  in  London  how  I 
should  like  you  to  come  and  live  with  me.  But  shame  on  me  for 
saying  such  a  thing,"  he  added,  laughing,  *'  as  if  I  expected  you 
to  live  an  old  maid  for  my  sake.  No,  no,  my  heautiful  Kate  must 
do  no  such  thing  as  that." 

**  And  you,  Philip,'*  Catherine  exclaimed  wiUi  animation,"  fi>r 
Heaven's  sake  don't  you  be  an  old  bachelor,  or  I  shall  never  forgive 
you  I" 

Mr.  Herbert  laughed.  '*  Don't  look  so  indignant,  Kate.  I'm 
going  to  make  no  vows  of  celibacy.  Some  ten  or  twenty  yean 
after  this,  perhaps,  I  may  begin  to  look  out  for  a  wife,  but  yoo 
know  my  heart  is  very  hard  to  pierce." 

"  Are  you  sure  it  has  not  been  pierced  already,  Philip  ?" 

"  Ah,  Kate,  now  we  get  on  dangerous  ground.  Take  oare,  or  1 
shall  retort  upon  you." 

The  question  and  answer  were  both  said  laughingly,  and  yet  I 
think  there  was  some  seriousness  in  both  of  them.  They  spoks 
no  more  after  this,  and  we  were  all  quite  silent  for  some  time.  I 
sat  quietly  upon  the  ground,  with  my  head  still  bowed  upon  my 
'  knees,  until,  after  a  long  time,  Catherine  laid  her  hand  upon  my 
shoulder,  and  asked  me  to  close  the  window,  saying  that  it  was 
getting  very  cold. 

Cold !— and  my  cheek  and  brow  were  burning ! 

I  rose,  and  closed  the  window  as  she  told  me,  standing  there  s- 
whUe  to  look  at  the  deep  blue  sky  which  was  bending  over  us, 
cloudless  and  clear  and  pure,  as  if,  in  the  earth  over  which  it 
arched  itself  there  was  no  sin,  or  sorrow,  orjsufferiog. 

I  saw  him  once  more  after  that  evening.  It  was  the  day  before 
he  went,  and  my  father  and  I  dined  at  the  Hall.  It  was  the  saddest 
evening  I  ever  spent  there  ;  but  sadder-— far  more  bitterly  sad  it 
was  when  we  came  home  that  night,  and  I  sat  weeping  in  my  room 
because  I  could  not  sleep.  Weeping  and  murmuring— God  foigive 
me !— that  with  the  power  given  me  to  love  I  had  been  made 
myself  so  unlovely  and  unloveable  ;  longing  so  that  I  could  hide 
myself  for  ever ;  longing  even  that  I  could  die. 

Oh,  there  are*  moments  in  our  lives  when  we  feel  as  though  we 
could  not  bear ;  when,  even  with  a  great  grief  before  us,  whose 
weight  we  know  must  fall  on  us,  we  cry  aloud  that  we  have  not 
strength,  and  fall  prostrate,  crushed  even  by  the  shadow  of  oar 
soirow.     Passionate,  despairing  moments,  when  on  the  earth  there 
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is  no  help,  when  we  have  not  ffdth  to  beliere  that  there  is  help  in 
Heaven— help  anywhere  except  in  death.  To  fbrgetp— to  forget, 
and  he  at  rest.  We  have  no  other  prayer ;  all  words  that  we  idMj 
try  to  say  come  only  in  the  end  to  that. 

In  the  spring  after  Mr.  Herbert  went,  a  great  daage  came  to  us. 
For  various  reasons  my  &ther  decided  npon  semoving  to  London, 
and  one  day  in  May,  with  deep  aonow  and  regret,  I  said  good  by 
to  my  dear  Gaflieriiie,  and  we  left  the  home  where  we  had  lived  for 
fifteen  yean.  It  was  no  little  trial  to  us  both,  fbr  my  father  felt  it 
ieeply,  too,  when  the  time  came. 

{To  be  eoniinudd.) 


ALPHONSB-KARRISMS. 

(Being  certain   Truths  and    Fancies,   selected  principally  from 
Alfhonse  Karr's  last  work,  caUed  **  Les  Fsmmes.''} 


For  the  information  of  the  English  reader,  who,  content  with 
his  own  literature,  has  but  little  time,  and  perhaps  less  inclina- 
tion, to  pay  any  attention  to  the  literature  of  other  countries, 
we  beg  to  state  that  M.  Alphonse  Karr  is  one  of  the  wittiest 
and  most  popular  writers  in  France.  A  German  by  birth,  he  has 
conquered  a  place  in  French  literature  which  many  Frenchmen 
of  talent  might  envy.  He  is  excessively  bold  in  the  utterance  of 
his  opinions,  and  as  independent  as  he  is  bold.  He  fights  against 
all  sides,  and  we  never  yet  heard  of  his  pen  having  been  sold  to 
champion  the  cause  of  any  particular  party.  This  is  an  unusual 
occurrence,  a  rare  merit  indeed  in  France,~«nd  still  rarer  to  be 
met  with,  as  with  M.  Alphonse  Karr,  in  a  satirical  writer.  We 
are  told  that  as  many  attempts  to  bribe  him  have  been  made  as 
there  have  been  revolutions  in  France,  that  is  to  say,  they  have 
been  countless — ^but  Karr,  tirailleur  as  he  is  by  literary  profession, 
and  fond  as  he  is  of  firing  at  all  existing  institutions,  has  never 
allowed  Government,  or  any  one  else,  to  pay  for  his  shot.  Over 
the  heads  of  most  French  literary  men  you  might  place  a  placard, 
**  d  Louer,  ou  d  Vendre,^'  but  with  Karr  you  might  as  well  attempt  to 
bribe  the  sun  as  to  purchase  his  independence.    He  knows  but  one 
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C9«r8«,  wbitth  be  follows  unswerFmgly  from  day  to  day,  and  not 
all  tke  aoggeto  in  Australia,  heap  tli^n  as  high  as  a  Paris  barri- 
cade^ would  •4aake  lam  deviate  one  hair's  breadth  of  a  principle 
from  it.  He  is  the  Chevalier  Bayard  of  the  modem  French  Press 
-7*beingyaa  his  .enemies  even  will  admits  Sans  JPeur^  not  less  than 
he  k,  as  4iis  friends  are  always  proud  to  acknowledge,  SamM 
Reproehe. 

We  Jiave  not  the  intention^  mnch  as  we  have  the  with,  of  giving 
here^  the.biogcaphy  of  Alphonse  'Karr.  That  pleasure  we  reserve 
for  some  other  opportunity,  when  we  shall  have  a  larger  fi^d  to 
do  full  justice  to  the  review  of  such  a  subject.  The  curious,  who 
are  anxious,  however,  to  learn  something  about  his  many  eccen- 
tricities (and  he  has  as  many  as  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  spoilt 
genius),  and  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  many  Protean 
shapes  his  talent  delights  at  times  in  assuming,  we  beg  to  refer  to 
the  pages  of  the  Mimoires  of  Alexandre  Dumas.  There  they  will 
find  ample  particulars,  aU  amusing,  honourable,  and  romantic, 
that  are  sure  to  gratify  their  curiosity  and  to  elevate  their  opinion 
of  the  fantastic  hero  of  them. 

Alexandre  Dumas  calls  him— -and  his  opinion  must  far  outweigh 
any  praise,  let  it  be  ever  so  extravagant,  of  our  own — *'  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  .of  our  literary  artists^-^^ind  he  .makes  use  of 
term  "  literary  artist"  -purposely,  as  conveying  the  highest  compli- 
ment, and  in  contradistinction  to  the  term  ''  UuSrateur^*  or 
"  hamme-de'leiires"  for  neither  of  whom  does  the  author  of  Monte 
ChrisUf  seem  to  cmtertain  the  profoundest  respect.  **  His  mind  is 
so  pecndiarly  constituted  (says  Dumas — and  the  compliment  is 
whimsically  Pr^nch)  'l^at  it  has  'the  pawet  t)f  inn^sting  a  Truth 
^tii  all  the  charin  i)f  a  Paradox." 

The  following  trttrdcU  are  taken  f^m  Alphonse  'Ra)rt*s  last 
wotk,  called  *' Lts  Fefnmes.^*  We  give  the  extracts — some  for 
theirtnxthj -and  t>then  fbr 'their  absurdity— and  without  any  com- 
ments of  otnr  own,  further  than  that  we  think  the  title  of  the  work 
Would  have  been  improved,  if  the  f6nowing  necessary^  addition  had 
been  appended  to  it :  **  Lts  Femmes  tellei  qu'etles  sont  en  Prance  " 
-^^many  of  die  bbserv&tions  to  be  fbund  in  the  work  being  so  pectt« 
liarly  Frenehy,  'that  it  Would  be  Absurd  to  suppose  they  colild 
apply  to  any  but  French  ladies.  '  We  think  M.  Alphonse  Karr  will 
agree  with  ns  that  it  is  quite  a  p6pUlar  delusion  to  iinagfne  that 
Indier  are  the  same  in  all  countries.  I^nch  ladies,  tbr  instance*— 
ttad  the7'may  take  tfaef  extlnsfteness',  if  they  please,  us  a  eompH* 
ment — ^ore  especially  different  to  other  ladies  all  over  the  wcffld. 

l^e  Ibllowing,  therefore,  must  be  taken  as  M.  AljAionse  Klut^s 
opinions  upon  **  LesFtfnmei  FrttHfaises  :"— 
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'  SoDft6»  wonen  eeem  to  make  evaiy  effort  to  metamoxphofte^'tlienif- 
aelyceinto  men,  and  to  assame^  a»<far*a»  dress  will  lielp  them,  a 
mascnline  appearance.  In  this  wajr  I  faaTe-seen  .them  8aeirifiee<to 
thin  absurd  experiment  their  beauJtifolteiTV  whieh- they  have  oati  at 
close  as  a  convict's  :  I  have  seen 'them  add  tothelong  lidiDg-habh^ 
which' invests  them  with  so  much'. majesty  and  eisf^oe,  the  heaver 
hati  which  is  by  far  the  ugliest  pavt  joC:  a :. m«n'«  > apparel ;:  and».  ior 
some  time  past,  I  have  seen  a  few  of  <  them '-  attempting'  to-  put ;  on 
wbttewaistpoat^i  blaek  silk  handkcrohiefs^.and  big  ooUarv  aa^stiffly 
starched  as  any  man's*  I  should  like  to  ask*  these  ladies  what'they 
woold' think' of  a  gentleman  whomthey^met:  riding  out  in  the  Boss 
de  Boulogne  with  a  pair  of  ladies'  boots,  a  lace  handkerdiiefi  and 
scent  bottle  in  his  hand,  a  crape,  bonnet  bcantihilly  ornamented 
with  a  Chantilly  veil,  and  flowers,  feathers,  and  ribbons,,  all  stream^ 
ing  about  his  head^  which  was  dressedin  flowing  ringleta? 


It  is  not  unusual  to  see  little  boye,  that  is  to  say  children^  whe 
one  day  will  become  men.  They  have  their  tastes  and  pleasuxefti 
peculiar  to  tfaerai  as  >oys.  But  in  all  my  lifa  I  have  .neverj  seen 
more  than  one  or  two  littib  girb-;  littlegirls  are  women  only  smaller 
than  other  women,  but  still  most  decidedly  women.  At  the  age  of 
six,  they  think  of  pleasing,  and  they  are  ready  for  anything.  Watch 
themiu  their  games  apparently  the  most  innocent,  they  alwayp 
imagine  they  are  at  .the  theatre,  and  every  now  and  then  they  send 
their:little  eyes  slowly. round  to  judge  of  their  success.  A.  little 
girl  not  older  than  six  has  already  the  melancholy  air  and  the 
dreamy  look  of  a  girl  of  sixteeu ;  this  does  not  mean  to  say  that 
she  is  eidier  dreamy  or  melencholyt  any  more  than  that  the  .same 
appeacanee.will  pipve  that  she  is  so  when  she- will  be  at  the  age  ol 
sixteen ;  no,  it  is  only  an  air  which  she  has  chosen  in  the  same 
way  that  she  chooses  a  ribbon,  because  it  becomes  her.  Stop  any 
day  in  the  Tuileries,  and  study  these  pretended  children  at  their 
games.  They  are  not.  children  who  are  playing  to  amuse  them- 
selves, they. are  lit^la.  actresses  who  are  playing  a  part  in  order  to 
be  ftdmired.  Listen  how  the  little  dressed-up  dolls  talk  for  the 
benefijt.of  the  spe<?tatQ»— ^ee.lv>w,happy/they  a^e  to  be  noticed, 
and  observe:  with  what  sidelong  gl/uices .  they,  repay  any,  little  ad- 
miration they  .receiye  i  From  the  age  of  six,  a  woman 

has  nothing  to  g^,  e^icepting  in  height  and  .size.    But,  if  women 
are  never,  young,  thiQU^as  a-jcompensation,  they  are.  never  old. 


But  what  is  an  old  woman  ?    At  what  age  does  a  woman  become 
old  ? 
I  have  questioned  many  women,  old  aud  young,  upoa  this,  sub- 
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ject,  and  I  have  arriyed  at  the  conticdbn  ihat  they 

than  I  do Listen  to  a  woman  of  the  age  of  twenty  fa^iir^wg 

about  old  women.     She  doea  not  speak  of  them  as  a  trav^er  who 
is  about  to  start  on  a  long  jouraey  speaks  of  those  who  have  arrived 
at  the  end  of  it ;  she  does  not  speak  of  them  as  if  they  were  homaa 
beings  to  whom  she  must  one  day  bear  some  sort  of  resemblanoe 
herself;  no,  it  would  seem  that  they  were  two  spedea  of  women 
perfectly  distinct^  like  the  white  women  and  the  black  women,  and 
that  the  woman  of  the  age  of  twenty  who  is  speaking  to  you  bel<MigB 
to  the  yonng  species  in  the  same  way  that  she  belongs  to  the  white 
species.     Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  a  woman  who  is 
no  longer  young  say,  with  the  greatest  contempt,  of  a  woman  of  her 
own  age,  "  She's  an  old  woman  !  **    A  woman  of  the  age  of  twenty 
calls  all  the  women  who  are  of  the  age  of  thirty  old,  and  a  woman 
of  thirty  is  scandalised  to  see  a  drawing-room  crowded  with  nothing 
but  women  of  forty,  whilst  the  latter  say,  **  When  I  shall  be  fifty, 
like  Mrs.  So*and«so,  I  shall  give  up  going  into  society,  and  ootainly 
shall  not  wear  flowers  in  my  hair."     The  women  of  fifty  in  their 
turn  chatter  freely  about  the  giddiness  and  imprudence  of  women 
who  only  number  a  few  years  less  than  themselves. 


But  a  woman  is  never  old  so  long  as  she  can  inspire  a  feeling  of 
love.  Besides,  what  is  it  to  be  old  ?  It  snrely  does  not  consist 
in  having  spent  a  certain  number  of  years  out  of  the  mysterioua 
number  which  has  been  allotted  to  each  of  us.  To  be  old,  is  (id 
my  opinion)  no  longer  to  possess  either  beauty  or  charm.  If  a 
woman  preserved  up  to  the  age  of  a  hondred  all  the  attractions  of 
her  youth,  she  would  even  then  be  younger  than  the  woman  of 

twenty  who  had  lost  them  all I  prefSer  any 

day  an  old  woman  who  is  young  to  a  young  woman  who  is  old. 


Some  good-natured  souls,  to  console  the  women  who  are  not 
pretty^-or  perhaps  the  latter  to  console  themselves— have  at  all 
times  endeavoured  to  decry  the  influence  of  beauty.  The  moat 
ordinary  argument  employed  is  the  shortness  of  its  duration.  But 
women  are  rarely  deceived  with  these  outbursts  of  bad  fidth ;  for 
instance,  say  of  a  woman  that  she  is  wicked,  ill-tempered,  peevish, 
giddy,  that  she  is  faithless  and  not  to  be  trusted-— and  then  add 
that  she  is  pretty,  and  you  may  be  sure  beforehand  that  if  she 
cherishes  any  spite  or  resentment  against  you  that  it  will  be  merely 
assumed  and  conventional.  But  try  to  offend  her  in  downright 
earnest ;  say  that  she  is  sweet-tempered  and  good,  sensible, 
honourable  in  all  her  dealings,  gracefid  in  all  her  views,  feultless 
in  every  one  of  her  duties— and,  after  that,  add  that  she  is  a^,— - 
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and  you    will  then  see  that  her  resentment    will  he  perfectly 
genuine. 

Listen  to  the  questions[]that  are  made  in  society  ahout  a  woman 
who  is  a  perfect  stranger  :  "Is  she  pretty  ?'*  is  the  first  question 
and  frequently  the  only  one. 

If  a  second  question  is  put,  it  is  to  discover  something  to 
diminish  the  effect  of  the  first  answer,  supposing  it  has  been  in  the 
affirmative.  In  short,  if  the  stranger  is  pretty,  there  is  a  hope  that 
she  may  he  without  esprii.  If  she  has  both  beauty  and  tipritf 
there  is  a  chance  left  that  she  may  have  no  heart,  or  that  her  con- 
duct has  not  upon  all  occasions  been  rigidly  correct ;  but  still  rest 
perfectly  sure  that  those  defects  would  be  esteemed  very  lightly, 
and  that  scarcely  a  breath  of  reproach  would  be  visited  upon  them, 
if  she  could  and  would,  in  exchange  for  them,  make  the  sacrifice 
of  her  beauty ! 

Many  volumes  full  of  antithesis  have  been  written  upon  the  fate 
of  the  monarch  and  the  ploughman,  but  still  the  distance  which 
separates  those  two  human  beings-— the  one  with  his  sceptre,  the 
other  with  his  cart<whip,— is  nothing  in  comparison  to  that  which 
exists  between  a  woman  who  is  beautiful  and  one  who  is  ugly* 
Only  do  not  consider  yourself  either  very  pretty  or  very  ugly 
upon  the  mere  certificate  of  your  looking-glass.  I  mean  to  say 
that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  any  woman  to  judge  for  herself.  A 
woman. can  only  tell  what  her  real  beauty  is  by  the  impression  it 
produces  upon  men. 

It  is  now-a-days  an  accident,  a  sort  of  wonder,  in  this  age  of 
gold,  when  a  man  marries  a  woman  simply  because  she  is 
beautiful. 


It  is  a  source  of  so  much  unhappiness,  such  a  calamity  for  a 
woman  not  to  possess  any  beauty  that  women  willingly  turn  into 
beauty  any  little  recommendation  they  may  possess.  She  who  is 
obliged  painfuUy  to  admit  she  has  no  beauty  in  the  face,  consoles 
herself  with  the  thought  that  it  is  more  than  counterbalanced  with 
the  beauty  of  her  figure  ;  in  the  absence  of  that,  she  fiatters  her- 
self that  she  has  a  pretty  foot,  or  a  rounded  arm,  or  a  sweet  voice, 
or  an  elegant  carriage,  or  a  certain  undefinable  charm  and  grace, 
in  which  her  rivals  are  deficient,  or  at  all  events  unje  ne  sais  quoi^ 
upon  which  she  prides  herself,  every  bit  as  proudly  as  the  prettiest 
woman  upon  her  beauty. 
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No  woman  is  so  ugly  but  what  she  has  a  beauty  of  some  sort! 

There  is  a  class  of  womea  who  are  not  very  susceptible  of  the 
praise  that  is- offered  to  their  beauty — and  it  is  those  whose  beauty 
is  incontestable  and  universally  recognised.  The  homage  you  pay 
them  on  this  score  they  receive  as  the  payment  of  a  just  debt,  and 
they  are  not  in  the  least  grateful  to  you  for  paying  it.  They  con- 
sider  it  their  due,  in  the  same  way  that  a  butcher  expects  to  have 
his  bill  paid. 

The  firiendsldp  of  two  won^sn  is  never  anything  bat  a  plot 
^agahist  a  thitd. 

In  the  life  of  a  woman  eivery  event,  every  alliance,  every  frimd- 
ship,  is  the  pretext  for  a  new  dress.  A  friend  gives  a  ball-— «,  new 
dress ;  she  marries— a  new  dress ; .  it  is  her  birthday — a  new  dress ; 
her  husband  cUes*— a  new  dress ;  she  goes  to  court — a  new  dress ; 
her  children  are  confirmed— more  new  dresses,  and  so  on  to  the 
last  new  dress  she  puts  on  at  her.own  death. 

The  life  of  a  woman  is  a  series  of  dresses,  and  her  biography 
might  be  written  from  them. 

If  fashions  are  created  byivomen,  why 'do  not  women' creste 
fashions  for  themselves  ? '  Do  they  think  that  those  who  invent  tlie 
fashions  do*  not  accommodate  them  to  the  pattictilar  effect  of  their 
own  charms  ?-  Theyxnay  be^ure  that  a'  fashion  invented  byanother 
woman  will  have  no  othisr  object*  than  to  hide  a*  defect  wfaieh  she 
may  have^  or  ^e  to  exhibit  it  in '  others— unless  it '  is  to  hide  a 
beauty  in  others  and  display  it  to  greater  advantage  in  herself. 
The  woman  who  imposes  a  new  fashion  upon  others  succeeds  in 
dressing  not  oMy  herself,  but  everyone  else,  for  the  aggrandizement 
of  h'er  own  individual  beauty.  She  who  invented  long  dresses, 
managed  to  hide  at  the  same  time  her  own  feet  which  were  flat 
and  heavy,  and  the  feet  of  all  her  rivals,  some  of  which  are,  to  my 
knowledge,  extremely  small  and  pretty. 

A  woman  who^  loves  a-  maa^  of  wit  leives  him  less  for  thswlt 
wfakh  he  has"  thaa  ft>^  the  wit  wfaach  •  is  givm  to  him  by  oommoa 

Tqntev 


A  woman  frequently  marries  a  man^  not  from  any 
love,  but  merely  to.  prevent  any  other  woman  having  hLoi.  If  a 
woman  fell  in  love  with  the  plague,  there  would  be  hundreds  of 
women  who  would  try  all  they  could  to -seduce,  the  plague  away 
from  her. 
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I  tell  you,  ladies,  to  place  no  faitii  in  the  petty  insults  of  men, 
and,  aboTe  all,  not  to  allow  yourselves  to  be  influenced  by  them ; 
remain  as  you  are,  keep  your  good  qualities  if  you  can,  but  in  the 
name  of  Heaven,  in  the  niime  of  yourselves,  never  think  of  losing 
your  bad  ones,  for  it  is  by  them  that  you  are  all  powerful,  it  is  by 
them  you  reign ;  it  is  true  that  we  hate  and  detest  them  as 
much  as  the  soldiers  and  ^tellites  of  a  tyrant  are  hated,  stiU 
that  is  no  reason  why  the  tyrant  should  think  of  disbanding  his 
army. 

As  for  the  men  who  speak  the  greatest  evil  of  women,  they 
may  be  divisible  into  three  classes :— those  who  do  not  love  them 
— ^those  who  love  them  too  well— «nd  those  who  are  no  longer 
beloved  by  them. 

As  for  myself  I  shall  not  say  which  class  I  belong  to-*only  I 
privately  know  it  is  neither  the  first  nor  the  third. 


WHAT  HAMET  EL   BEDAI,  THE    SCHEREEF,  SAW  IN 
THE  LAND  OF  THE  MUSCOVITES. 

It  came  to  pass,  some  years  ago,  that  I  went  to  the  fair  of  Nishni 
Novogorod,  which  is  in  the  land  of  the  Muscovites,  who  are  un« 
believers,  and  worship  pictures  of  created  things.  And  lo  I  I  took 
to  the  fair  fur  caps  and  cloaks  from  Thibet,  and  woollen  garments 
from  Cashmtere,  and  also  dates  of  Bokhara,  and  our  Lord  the 
Prophet  (whose  tomb  I  have  visited,  and  whose  name  is  blessed) 
gave  me  a  ready  sale  for  my  merchandise,  so  that  I  had  soon  a 
girdle  full  of  roubles,  which  are  a  coin  of  the  Muscovites.  And 
behold,  I  made  acquaintance  with  one  of  the  unbelievers,  whose 
name  was  Demski,  and  who  had  brought  to  the  fair  garments  of 
white  furs,  and  garments  of  seal  skin.  And  of  a  truth,  before  the 
fair  was  over  I  was  greatly  troubled  in  my  body,  because  of  the 
n6ise,  and  the  crowding,  and  the  anxieties  of  buying  and  selling, 
and  by  reason  of  the  unwholesome  food  with  which  these  Musco- 
vites (may  Allah  enlighten  them  I)  fill  themselves ;  and  I  was 
afflicted  with  a  great  trembling  of  the  limbs,  so  that  walking 
fatigued  me,  even  one  who  had  journeyed  to  Mecca,  the  riches 
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whereof  may  Allah  increaie.  And  whereasi  when  I  waa  in  Kkiva, 
my  girdle  caused  a  constriction  of  the  riha  and  a  shortneaa  of  hiealh, 
it  would  now  haye  iallen  over  the  stomach,  hut  the  good  rouhk^ 
of  which  the  Prophet  had  permitted  me  to  despoil  the  MoaooTitesb 
kept  it  in  its  place.  And  when  Demski  saw  how  I  walked  with 
difficulty,  and  waa  cTen  as  a  peeled  wand  for  thinnesa,  he  said, 
"  Verily,  O  Hamet,  the  way  to  Kleiva  is  long,  and  tbe  ZBOtum  of 
camels,  I  have  heard,  ia  a  sorrow  to  the  bones ;  it  weie  better  ka 
thee  to  go  with  me  and  my  merchandise  unto  Beresow,  which  ia  a 
town  on  the  riTer  Obb,  in  the  province  of  Tobolsk ;  far,  though 
the  winter  is  long  and  cold,  yet,  when  we  roll  thee  up  in  fiirs,  and 
give  thee  the  warmest  eomer  of  the  stove,  and  cause  the  pores  of 
thy  skia  to  open  by  means  of  the  sweating  house,  thon  wilt  aot 
think  of  the  snow,  nor  of  the  long  night/' 

And  I  said,  "  Of  a  truth,  O  my  friend !  the  worda  of  the  poet 
are.  exemplified  in  thee,  for  he  saith,  *  In  a  brother  have  I  found  no 
love,  but  a  stranger  has  shown  me  a£fection  ; '  and  a  straDger  has 
been  to  me  more  than  the  son  of  my  mother." 

But  he  said,  '*  These  are  foolish  words ;  when  I  come  to  Kleiva, 
thou  shalt  prepare  the  kabobs  and]  the  pilaff  for  me.  And  now,  O 
Hamet,  make  ready  thy  goods,  for  on  the  second  day  we  ahall 
harness  the  horse  to  the  sledge." 

And  on  the  second  day  Demski  loaded  the  sledge  with  merchan- 
dise, even  with  dried  meat,  and  with  brandy,  and  with  stewed  pears 
(may  Allah  confound  and  exterminate  them),  for  of  such  things  do 
the  Muscovites  eat.  And  he  spread  fiir  cloaks  upon  the  mer- 
chandise, and  we  sat  thereon  ;  and  he  struck  the  horse  with  a  whip 
having  three  lashes,  and  lo  1  we  went  like  horses  of  the  Kurds,  aud 
like  the  camels  of  the  Bedawee.  And  behold  the  journey  waa 
long,  but  the  novelty  thereof  sustained  me ;  for,  from  my  youth 
up,  I  have  loved  to  see  strange,  places,  and  to  hear  of  those  that 
live  therein. 

And  when  we  came  to  Bereaow,  we  found  there  Petrovna,  Ae 
wife  of  Demski,  and  Alexandroviush,  his  little  son ;  and,  I  g^Ye  to 
her  a  handkerchief  of  bright  colours,  and  to  him  a  fez  of  red  doth, 
so  that  they  were  glad  to  see  me  ;  and  I  abode  with  them  through  the 
winter.  And  verily  !  I  saw  a  strange  thing,  for  the  sun  appeared 
not  for  the  space  of  four  months.  And  when  I  saw  this,  I  aud, 
"  Of  a  truth  this  is  a  land  which  is  forsaken  by  God,  and  it  ia 
because  the  people  thereof  worship  the  pictures  of  created  things." 
And  I  abode  much  in  the  house,  going  only  from  the  stove  to  the 
sweating  house,  and  from  the  sweating  house  to  the  stove.  And  in 
the  sweating  house  they  took  from  me  my  clothes,  and  aet  me  on 
warm  stones,  and  poured  water  on  stones  heated  in  the  fire,  until 
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the  house  was  filled  with  the  steam  thereof,  and  beat  my  body 
gently  with  the  twigs  of  birch,  until  the  perspiration  mn  from  me ; 
and  indeed  this  is  of  great  convenience  in  that  cold  land,  and 
relieveth  the  bowels  of  the  Muscovites.  And  in  the  house  we 
talked  of  the  countries  we  had  seen,  and  of  the  wonderful  works 
of  God,  and  Demski  taught  me  the  game  of  chess,  and  I  taught 
him  that  of  dhama,  which  I  had  learned  of  an  Osmanlee  when  I 
went  to  Mecca,  the  riches  of  which  may  Qod  increase.  And  lo  1 
one  evening  I  noticed  that  Alexandrovitch,  the  son  of  Demski,  was 
cutting  out  the  bits  of  bone  wherewith  the  game  of  chess  is  played, 
and  fashioning  them  into  the  images  of  created  things ;  and  I  saw 
that  the  bone  wherefrom  he  was  cutting  them  was  that  of  a  large 
animal,  and  I  said,  ^  O  Demski !  whence  comes  that  bone,  for  I 
have  seen  here  no  animal  whose  bones  are  of  such  a  bigness,  but 
only  a  few  hares  and  foxes  with  white  fur  ? ''  (For  in  this  accursed 
country  Ood  has  withdrawn  the  light  of  His  countenance  from  the 
animals,  and  there  is  no  colour  in  them.)  And  Demski  told  me 
that  the  bone  was  found  in  the  ice,  and  that  also  whole  animals 
were  found  therein,  with  the  hair  and  the  flesh  on  them,  and  that  the 
people  thereabouts  gathered  the  bones  and  sold  them,  and  did  the  same 
by  the  hair,  and  that  amongst  them  were  the  bones  of  the  elephant, 
and  even  entire  elephants,  which  are  animals  that  I  have  seen  in 
the  land  of  the  Mogul,  where  the  inhabitants  (may  Allah  enlighten 
them)  worship  cows.  And  I  said,  **  O  Demski  I  how  come  these 
creatures  here ;  for  verily  they  are  animals  that  live  in  hot  coun- 
tries, and  could  not  bear  the  cold  of  this  place,  which  causeth  the 
blood  to  stand  still,  and  the  fingers  to  be  like  the  fingers  of  dead 
men  ? ''  And  he  said,  ''  Thy  question  is  that  of  a  man  of  under- 
standing, and  verily  there  was  a  learned  man  here  whom  the  Czar 
(may  Qod  preserve  him)  sent  to  us— -a  man  of  the  nation  of  the 
Franks,  who  examined  these  bones,  and  looked  at  the  creatures  as 
they  lay  in  the  ice,  and  said  unto  me  and  to  others,  that  this  land 
hid  once  been  warmer  and  fit  for  such  creatures,  and  that  these 
frozen  rivers  and  seas  had  once  fiowed,  like  the  great  rivers  and 
the  ocean  which  thou  hast  seen."  And  I  said,  *'  O  Demski !  this 
is  but  foolishness,  and  Qod  will  confound  these  Feringees,  who  pry 
into  the  origin  of  things.  For  these  are  works  of  Eblis  and  of  the 
Jan ;  and  these  creatures  are  shut  up  in  the  ice  by  enchantment, 
even  as  Qog  and  Magog  were  shut  up  by  Iskander,  in  the  moun- 
tains near  the  Caspian  sea.  And  Oog  and  Magog  are  always 
digging  through  the  mountain  to  get  out,  bat  cannot,  by  reason  of 
the  strong  enchantment  with  which  Iskander  has  enchanted  them  ; 
nor  shall  they,  because  they  cannot  say  '  Inshallah ! '  that  is,  Qod 
willing !  but  one  day  they  shall  have  a  boy  amongst  them  named 
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*  Inshallah/  and  one  of  them  shall  say,  '  Inshallah,  dig  through  the 
rock  ;*  and  straightway  they  shall  dig  tiieir  way  out  and  OTerspread 
the  world,  and  Dejjal  shall  come  forth  to  lead  them.  And  who 
knows  hut  these  creatures  are  shut  up  hy  like  enchantment,  and 
will  come  forth  one  day  ?  " 

And  Demski,  and   Petrovna,   and  Alexandrovitch,  their  son, 
allowed  that  I  had  spoken  wisely,  and  praised  me  much,  so  that 
when  supper  came  I  was  elated,  and  eat  of  the  dried  meat,  and  of 
fish,  and  also  of  the  stewed  pears,  which  I  had  never  hefore  tasted 
(may  Allah  confound  them),  and  drank  of  the  brandy  until  I  shonted 
and  sang,  as  one  should  not  who  has  travelled  to  Mecca  (may  Ciod 
establish  it  and  maintain  it).     And  behold,  when  I  lay  down  on 
the  stove  to  sleep,  I  was  much  pleased  that  I  had  spoken  so  wisely 
about  Eblis  and  the  Jan,  and  Oog  and  Magog,  and  Iskander ;  for 
it  beseemeth  a  Schereef  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  and  one  who  hath 
wisdom  to  impart  it  to  those  who  have  not.     So  I  slept. 

But  about  the  middle  of  the  night  I  felt  a  heavy  weight  upon  my 
breast ;  and  when  I  awoke,  lo  !  one  of  the  evil  ones  stood  by  me, 
even  a  fiend,  having  the  face  of  a  bull,  and  a  hand  like  the  foot  of 
an  elephant,  and  his  hand  was  upon  my  breast.  And  he  said,  "  O 
Hamet !  arise,  and  go  with  me !  "  And  I  answered,  and  said,  "  O 
Bull  Face !  whither  ?  **  Then  said  be,  *'  Unto  the  shores  of  the 
frozen  ses,  and  unto  the  palace  of  Eblis,  and  the  abode  of  the 
enchanted  creatures,  of  whom  thou  spakest  before  supper."  Then 
cried  I,  "  Now  are  the  words  of  the  poet  accomplished ;  for  he 
said— 

"  '  Speak  no  eTil  of  the  Jan,  for  they  are  always  aboat  thee  ; 

And  one  of  them  thail  carry  thy  words  to  the  rest,  in  the  palaee  of  Eblia."' 

And  the  Bull  Face  grinned.  And  I  arose  and  went  with  him  out 
of  the  house,  and  he  took  me  by  the  hand.and  we  ran  swiftly,  like 
the  rnvhry  on  which  the  Touarick  rides  forth  to  plunder.  And 
when  I  saw  that  he  meddled  not  with  Demski,  or  Petrovna  his  wife, 
or  Alexandrovitch  his  son,  neither  with  any  of  the  people  of 
Berezow,  I  said,  "  See,  now,  what  it  is  to  worship  the  pictures  of 
created  things,  for  those  who  do  so  are  even  as  the  Jan,  and  the 
Jan  regard  them  as  brothers."     And  the  Bull  Face  grinned. 

And  by  this  time  we  had  come  to  the  shores  of  the  frozen  sea ; 
but  the  ice  was  not  all  of  equal  strength,  nor  was  the  sea  entirdy 
covered  with  ice,  but  great  shapes  of  ice  sailed  down  it,  which  were 
of  a  blue  colour,  by  reason  of  the  moon.  And  the  fiend  would 
have  carried  me  over,  but  when  he  essayed  it  I  was  too  heavy  for 
him,  so  that  he  said,  "  Of  a  truth  this  wretch  hath  some  holy 
thing  about  him  that  I  cannot  Hit  him."    And  I  remembered  with 
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joy  that  I  had  on  my  heart  a  piece  of  cloth,  wherewith  I  had 
touched  the  holy  atone  when  I  went  to  Mecca,  and  I  repeated  the 
verses— 

"  Keep  holy  things  about  thee,  and  gird  thee  with  sacred  spells, 
Thui  thy  wickedness  ooay  be  forgiven,  lor  the  sake  of  that  thou  wearest" 

And  the  fiend  struck  the  ice  with  a  stone  and  made  it  crack ; 
and  lo  !  I  heard  it  cracking  and  splitting  across  the  sea,  until  the 
noise  was  louder  than  that  of  thunder,  and  the  Jan,  who  were  in 
the  palace  of  Eblis,  heard  it ;  and  three  of  them  having  faces  like 
hawks,  and  the  claws  of  eagles,  came  flying  to  us ;  and  the  Bull 
Face  said,  "  O,  Hook  Noses,  Eblis  sent  ine  to  bring  this  wretch  to 
him  ;  but  he  is  too  heavy  for  me,  by  reason  of  some  holy  thing 
which  he  hath  about  him.  Help  me  to  carry  him."  And  they 
four  took  me  in  their  arms  and  flew  ;  and  when  I  felt  the  swiftness 
of  our  motion  through  the  air,  and  thought  that  the  evil  ones  might 
drop  me  on  the  ice,  or  into  the  cold  sea,  I  resolved  to  treat  them 
courteously  ;  and  I  said  to  one  of  the  Hook  Noses  who  bore  up  my 
right  shoulder,  '*  Wherefore,  O  my  Aga !  dotk  my  Lord  Eblis  abide 
in  this  desolate  place  with  creatures  forsaken  of  God  ?  *'  And  he 
answered  and  said,  "  Not  choice,  but  necessity  brought  us  to  this 
place,  thou  abandoned  one  !  for  Eblis  was  once  Lord  of  the  Morning 
Star,  and  God  had  given  him  a  brightness  well  nigh  equal  to  the 
brightness  of  the  sun  ;  but  Eblis  wished  that  his  light  should  be 
greater,  and  that  men  should  see  his  star,  evien  as  the  sun,  all  the 
day  long.  Wherefore  God  banished  him  from  the  morning  star, 
and  shut  him  up  in  this  place  with  forsaken  creatures,  and  deprived 
this  place  of  the  sun  for  half  the  year,  and  as  for  us,  We  are  even 
as  he  is." 

Then  the  Bull  Face  and  the  Hook  Noses  howled  for  grief,  and 
I  was  grieved  that  I  had  questioned  them  ;  for  I  said,  **  They  have' 
a  sore  burden  to  bear,  and  I  have  reminded  them  thereof." 

And  now  they  flew  with  me  to  the  land  wherein  is  the  palace  of 
Eblis,  and  verily  it  is  a  land  of  ice  ;  for  there  are  neither  trees  nor 
plants  in  it,  nor  any  living  herb,  nor  any  running  water,  but  only 
great  rocks  and  columns  of  ice,  even  pillars,  like  those  of  Tadmor, 
which  Solomon  built  in  the  desert ;  and  in  these  columns  I  saw 
what  will  scarce  be  believed :  for  I  saw  all  manner  of  animals, 
entire  and  perfect,  even  elephants,  bigger  than  any  that  I  ever  saw  in 
the  land  of  the  Mogul,  and  great  deer,  and  crocodiles,  such  as  are 
by  the  Nile  in  the  land  of  Misraim.  These  are  inclosed  in  the  ice 
even  as  the  amber  on  the  sea  shore  incloseth  flies,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  their  countenances  is  that  of  creatures  which  have  died  in 
pain.     And  I  said  to  them  who  were  with  me,  **  O  Jan !  how 
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came  these  creatures  h^re  in  the  iee  f  "     And  one  of  them  taid, 
*'  Of  a  truth  Uiis  was  once  a  land  with  riTers  of  water,  and  with 
trees  and  plants,  hoth  great  and  small,  and  these  creaturas  lived 
therein.     But  when  God  sent  Eblis  hither,  he  caused  the  son  to 
shine  on  other  parts  of  the  earth,  and  not  on  this  ;  so  tliat  theae 
creatures  were  all  frozen  up  here  as  thou  seest  them,  and  the 
breath  went  out  of  them."    Then,  thought  I,  *'  Lo !  now  of  a  tratli 
Allah  has  cursed  these  Franks,  for  they  speak  like  the  Jan.'*     But 
though  there  was  no  sun  in  this  land,  there  was  a  light  such   as  I 
nerer  saw  before  or  since,  for  it  was  a  light  proceeding  firom  no 
▼isible  cause,  but  resembling  the  reflection  of  a  lamp  upon  a  waQ  ; 
and  verily  the  ice  was  luminous,  and  I  saw  pale  flames  on  the  top 
of  every  rock  and  pillar ;  and  the  flames  were  like  the  mist  that 
suROunds  the  moon  when  rain  is  about  to  be  sent ;  and  the  flames 
were  everywhere,  even  in  the  ground  whereon  I  walked,  and  in  the 
ajr  which  I  breathed.     But  there  was  no  heat  in  the  flame.     And  so 
we  came  into  the  hall  where  Eblis  sat,  and  it  was  all  of  luminous 
ice ;  and  the  inhabitants  thereof  were  of  ice  also ;  and  as  I  looked 
at  the  Jan  who  had  brought  me,  behold !  they,  too,  were  of  ice^ 
and  pale  flames  were  around  dl  their  heads,  and  at  the  ends  of  all 
their  fingers.     And  their  bodies  were  luminous,  so  that  I  could  see 
their  hearts  beat.    And  Eblis  sat  on  a  firoaen  throne ;  and  hia  body 
looked  like  a  clear  opal,  and  his  face  like  a  milk-white  cornelian. 
And  there  was  no  light  in  the  palace,  or  in  all  that  land,  but  what 
came  firom  the  luminous  ice,  and  firom  the  bodies  of  the  inhabitanta 
thereof.    And  they  set  me  in  the  midst.    And  Eblis  said,  *'  What 
present  has  my  servant  Hamet  brought  to  his  Lord  t  "     And  I 
answered,  "  Nay,  my  Sultan !     Verily  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  I  waa 
taken  in  the  night,  and  I  have  brought  nothing  with  me ;  and, 
moreover,  I  am  not  the  servant  of  my  Sultan ;  but  if  he  will  send 
me  back  to  Berezow,  to  the  house  of  Demski,  I  will  give  him,  as 
a  present,  fur  caps  of  Thibet,  and  woollen  garments  of  Cashmere, 
inasmuch  as  he  needeth  them  sorely."    And  thereat  the  eTiTones, 
even  the  men  of  ice,  laughed  until  all  their  joints  cracked  horribly. 
And  Eblis  said,  **  Nay,  but  thou  hast  served  me  often,  even  at  the 
fair  of  Novogorod,  when  thou  didst  sell  fur  caps  for  two  roubles 
that  were  not  worth  one  ;  and  again,  no  later  than  last  night,  wh«i 
thou  didst  drink  brandy  and  eat  stewed  peara."     And  I  said,  "  Of 
a  truth  the  fur  caps  were  not  good,  and  the  stewed  peare  are  an 
accursed  food ;  but  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  my  Lord  will  accept  a 
small  present  from  me  and  let  me  go/' 

*'  Yea,  verily,"  said  he,  "  I  will  take  what  thou  hast  about  thee." 
And  he  turned  to  a  blue  flend  who  stood  near  him,  and  said,  *'  O 
Blue!  take  firom  him  the  girdle  of  roubles    which  is  about 
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waist."  And  when  I  heard  this,  I  thought,  "  My  life  is  in  the 
hands  of  God ;  hut  if  I  lose  my  rouhles,  of  what  value  is  my  life  ? 
I  can  hut  die  once,  hut  poverty  is  a  prolonged  affliction."  So  I 
took  courage,  and  said,  '*  O  frozen  ones !  accursed  are  your 
mothers  and  your  sisters,  hut  my  rouhles  ye  shall  not  have^"  And 
I  took  up  my  garments  and  ran,  and  the^  men  of  ice  ran  too, 
and  slid  with  much  swiftness  round  about  me,  and  caught  at  me 
with  their  slippery  hands,  and  chilled  me  with  their  icy  hreath ; 
and  the  rocks,  and  the  pillars,  and  the  frozen  ground,  shot  out  pale 
flames  at  me  as  I  ran  ;  and  the  creatures  which  were  in  the  pillars 
(the  expression  of  whose  countenances  was  that  of  creatures  which 
have  died  in  pain)  writhed  themselves  in  the  ice,  and  grinned  at 
me  as  I  passed  ;  and  all  the  men  of  ice  shouted  **  Hamet  1  stop, 
Hamet !  thy  rouhles,  Hamet  f  thy  rouhles  I "  And  their  words 
struck  against  the  rocks  of  ice,  and  ran  along  the  frozen  ground, 
and  along  the  sur&ce  of  the  sea,  so  that  all  that  land  shouted, 
**  Hamet !  stop,  Hamet !  thy  rouhles,  Hamet !  thy  rouhles !  '* 
and  lot  my  foot  slipped  on  the  ice,  and  I  strove  to  save 
myself  from  falling ;  and  hehold  I  I  was  on  my  back  on 
the  stove  in  the  house  of  Demski ;  and  it  was  morning,  and  he, 
and  Petrovna  his  wife,  and  Alexandrovitch  their  son,  were  shouting 
to  me,  and  they  said  I  had  been  asleep.  But  how  I  escaped  from 
the  frozen  ones  I  know  not ;  only  I  think  it  was  the  holy  relic 
(even  the  hit  of  cloth  wherewith  I  had  touched  the  holy  stone) 
redeemed  me  from  them,  even  from  the  power  of  the  Jan.  There- 
fore, let-  no  one  doubt  henceforth  that  it  is  good  to  go  to  Mecca, 
and  that  Mohamed  is  the  Prophet  of  God.  And  when  the  spring 
came  I  saluted  Demski,  and  Petrovna,  and  their  son,  and  journeyed 
back  to  Klaiva,  I  and  my  roubles,  of  which  Eblis  (may  his  name 
be  accursed)  wished  to  rob  me. 
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HOMB. 

The  Queen's  second  visit  to  Ireland  in  the  early  part  of  September 
was  received  with  every  demonstration  of  affection  and  esteem  bj 
all  classes  of  her  subjects  in  the  sister  kingdom.     Indeed,  the 
display  of  loyalty  surpassed  even  that  exhibited  on  the  occasion  of 
her  first  appearance  in  Dublin.     With  her  characteristic  love  o( 
art,  she  inspected  with  interest  and  care  the  wonders  of  the  (heat 
Exhibition,  which,  in  some  points,  surpassed  even  its  celebrated 
predecessor  in  Hyde  Park ;  and  the  mode  in  which  she  testified 
her  approbation  of  the  conduct   of   its  distinguished    projector 
excited  universal  admiration.     Mr.  Dargan  had  refused  the  honour 
of  a  title  at  the  hands  of  her  Mijesty,  and  she  sought  to  recom- 
pense his  patriotism  and  spirit  in  a  way  more  congenial  to  his 
tastes.     She  treated  him,  in  short,  with  that  frank  and  affectionate 
cordiality  which  it  so  well  becomes  an  enlightened  sovereign  (o 
display  towards  a  deserving  subject,  and  her  conduct  was  duly 
appreciated  by  all  who  witnessed  it.    It  would  be  well  for  Ireland 
if  she  had  more  citizens  of  the  same  stamp  as  Mr.  Dargan.     Her 
great  want,  from  time  immemorial,  has  been  an  industrious  and 
independent  middle  class ;  and  the  example  of  such  a  man  will 
tend  more,  perhaps,  to  the  formation  of  this  class  than  any  mea- 
sures which  it  is  possible  for  legislative  wisdom  to  devise.     Upon 
the  whole,  the  Dublin  Exhibition  may  be'pronounced  to  have  been 
a  highly  successful  experiment,  notwithstanding  the  many  prog* 
nostications  of  failure  which  were  made  regarding  it ;  and  we  doubt 
not  that  it  will  effectually  and  permanently  promote  the  cause  of 
industry  and  art  in  Ireland. 

From  Dublin  the  Queen  proceeded  northwards  to  her  Highland 
retreat  at  Balmoral,  where,  in  the  midst  of  domestic  seclusion,  she 
enjoys  each  autumn  a  few  weeka  of  repose  from  the  bustle,  if  not 
from  the  cares,  of  royalty. 

The  cholera,  after  lingering  through  the  summer  at  Berlin, 
Copenhagen,  and  Hamburg,  has  once  more  appeared  amongst  us ; 
and  we  grieve  to  add  that  it  finds  us  no  less  unprepared  than  on 
the  two  former  occasions  when  it  visited  this  island.  We  have  a 
highly-paid  sanitary  commission,  yet  the  disgraceful  condition  of  our 
great  towns  is  the  crying  nuisance  of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  The 
practice  of  intramural  interment,  with  all  its  noxious  results,  ia 
still  maintained  among  us,  as  though  it  were  one  of  our  most  time- 
honoured  institutions.     In  the  metropolis,  indeed,  thanks  to  the 
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energy  of  Lord  Palmerston,  a  large  proportion  of  the  graveyards 
have  been  closed ;  but  in  our  other  great  cities  little  or  nothing 
has  been  done  towards  the  removal  of  this  giant  evil.  It  is,  indeed, 
remarkable  that  nations  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  term  bar- 
barous have  for  centuries  abandoned  this  loathsome  practice.  Nay, 
we  ourselves,  in  more  remote  ages,  were  accustomed  to  bury  our 
dead  beyond  the  walls  of  our  cities.  The  practice  to  which  we 
now  so  rigidly  adhere  is  a  refinement  of  modem  times,  invented 
and  perpetuated  by  ecclesiastical  cupidity.  It  is  monstrous  that 
the  revenues  of  Christian  ministers  should  be  augmented  from  so 
foul  a  source,  and  that  their  interests  should,  in  this  instance,  be 
so  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  the  community  at  large.  The 
toleration  of  this  abuse,  in  an  age  of  social  progress  like  the  pre- 
sent, is  truly  remarkable,  and  we  trust  to  see  it  speedily  and  per- 
manently swept  away.  But  the  dwellings  of  the  living  demand 
the  care  of  the  Legislature  as  well  as  those  of  the  dead,  and 
although  much  has  been  done  towards  the  purification  of  our  great 
cities  of  late  years,  much  yet  remains  to  be  accomplished.  The 
cellars  inhabited  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  of  Liver- 
pool, and  the  densely  crowded  alleys  of  Manchester  and  Glasgow, 
promise,  we  fear,  an  abundant  harvestto  the  approaching  pestilence. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  confined  to  Newcastle,  and  although  its  pror 
gress  has  not  been  rapid,  the  proportion  of  deaths  among  those 
attacked  has  been  larger  than  upon  either  of  the  former  occasions . 
during  which  it  visited  England. 

Misfortunes,  it  is  said,  never  come  singly ;  and  the  certainty  of 
a  deficient  harvest,  of  which  there  is  now,  unhappily,  no  doubt, 
renders  our  prospects  for  the  winter  anything  but  satisfactory. 
The  wheat  crop  throughout  the  kingdom  is  now  ascertained  to  be 
decidedly  below  the  average,  and  the  potato  rot  has  re-appeared. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  harvest  throughout  the  South  of  Europe  is 
believed  to  be  deficient,  and  France,  whence,  for  the  last  four  years, 
we  have  derived  our  chief  supplies,  is  now  compelled  to  import 
enormously  for  her  own  consumption.  The  stimulus  which  this 
state  of  things  has  given  to  speculation  in  foreign  com  has  pro- 
duced a  tightness  in  the  money  market  which  will  probably  continue 
to  be  felt  for  some  time  to  come.  The  bullion  in  the  Bank  has 
steadily  diminished  in  amount  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  year,  notwithstanding  the  large  importations  of  Australian 
gold  ;  and  this  circumstance  has  induced  the  directors  to  apply  the 
screw  in  a  period  of  great  apparent  prosperity.  But,  in  truth, 
they  have  no  alternative  in  the  matter.  So  long  as  our  currency 
remains  on  its  present  basis  they  must  watch  with  anxious  care 
the  state  of  the  Bank  reserves.  Whether  it  is  politic  to  entrust  so 
great  a  power  as  the  directors  undoubtedly  possess  to  any  private 
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coTporatkni  may  be  quesiioiiable.  Their  control  over  the  money 
market  is  not  only  absolute,  but  it  is  wholly  irresponsible ;  and  an 
error  in  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  gentlemen  who  hold  their 
mysterious  meetings  in  the  Bank  parlour  may  lead,  and  we  dofubl 
not  have  led,  to  the  most  disastrous  results.  Meanwhile,  the 
raising  of  the  rate  of  discount  to  4^  per  cent,  has  told  mnteriaUy 
i^n  the  funds,  and  upon  every  kind  of  stock,  and  the  feeling  of 
distrust  in  the  money  market  has  been  seriously  aggrarated  by  the 
increasing  difficulties  of  the  Eastern  question,  and  the  atrong  pro- 
bability of  war.  We  need  hardly  add  that  all  these  ustoward 
circumstances  haye  conspired  to  render  the  failure  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's financial  schemes  complete. 

The  political  world  at  home  has  been  unusually  dull  dozing  the 
past  month.     Sir  Fitooy  Kelly  addressed  his  constituents  in  East 
Suffolk,  and  congratulated  them  upon  their  improved  proapeets 
since  he  last  met  them ;  but  he  carefully  abstained  from  all  allusion 
to  party  politics.    Not  a  word  i^ut  Free-trade,  or  Protection,  or 
the  state  of  affairs  in  the  East,  passed  the  lips  cl  the  leaned 
knight ;  but  he  very  wisely  warned  his  hearers  that  the  present 
high  prices  were,  in  all  probability,  but  temporary,  and  arose  ttom 
causes  over  which  legislation  had  exercised,  and  could  exercise,  no 
control.    He  recommended  them,  in  short,  to  make  hay  while  the 
sun  shone,  and  even  the  Timea  approved  of  this  advice,  though  it 
proceeded  from  the  mouth  of  an  enemy.    Mr.  DisraeH  subse- 
quently addressed  the  farmers  of  Buckinghamshire  at  Ayleabnry, 
but  he  was  even  more  reserved  than  his  former  colleague.    He  did 
not  even  allude  to  Australia  and  its  bearing  on  the  present  agri- 
cultural prosperity.  He  contented  himself  with  delivering  a  lecture 
on  the  duties  of  farm  labourers — ^a  topic  upon  which  the  most  ver* 
satile  genius  of  tiie  age  discoursed  with  astonishing  propriety  and 
success.    It  was  a  strange  theme  for  the  author  of  Fieiss  Crfey, 
and  the  brilliant  parliamentary  debater,  but  he  proved  himself  fully 
competent  in  this  new  line.    He  himself  distributed  premiums  to 
several  agricultural  patriarchs,  whose  chief  merit  appears  to  have 
been,  that  they  had  large  families  of  children  bom  to  them  in 
lawful  wedlock,  and  had  brought  them  up  without  p^T^M'hiftl  reliaf. 
Mr.  Disraeli  told  his  audience  that  the  recipients  of  these  prises, 
which  varied  in  value  from  £1  to  £2,  had  as  much  reason  to  hti 
proud  as  the  nobleman  who  obtains  a  blue  or  green  riband  from 
the  handf  of  his  sovereign.    It  was  a  bold  comparison,  but  it  sue- 
oeeded  with  the  audience  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
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COLONIAL. 


Little  intelligence  of  interest  has  reached  ub  from  any  of  our 
Colonial  posseBsionB  daring  the  past  month,  and  thia  circumstance 
speaks  well  for  the  satisfactory  condition  in  general  of  our  fellow 
suhjeots  beyond  the  seas.  The  Kaffirs  appear  at  length  to  be 
subdued,  and  the  people  of  the  Cape  have  now  leisure  to  turn 
their  thoughts  to  less  exciting  topics.  The  new  constitution  for 
the  Colony  has  been  favourably  received,  but  it  would  be  prema- 
ture as  yet  to  pronounce  any  opinion  upon  its  merits.  We  trust 
that  the  Cape  legislators,  however,  will  turn  their  earnest  attention 
without  loss  of  time  to  a  subject  which  is  no  less  interesting  to 
them  than  to  ourselves.  Kaffir  wars  have  cost  us  thousands  of 
valuable  lives,  and  millions  of  treasure,  and  we  have  a  right  to 
insist  that  every  precaution  should  in  future  be  taken  against  their 
recurrence.  This  we  fear  can  only  be  effectually  done  by  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  militia,  such  as  the  old  Dutch  settlers 
found  necessary  for  their  defence.  It  was  through  the  meddling 
folly  of  the  Colonial  office  that  this  cheap  and  most  effective  system 
of  defence  was  abolished  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  Before  that 
time  Kaffir  wars  were  unknown,  and  by  a  prompt  recurrence  to 
the  wise  policy  of  former  times,  we  hope  that  the  same  desirable 
result  may  be  attained  in  future  years. 

From  Australia  the  accoimts  continue  of  the  same  complexion 
as  heretofore.  Melbourne  is  at  this  moment  the  most  extraordinary 
town  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  So  singular  a  combination  of  wealth 
and  want  were  never  before  seen  withm  so  limited  a  space.  Com- 
plaints of  the  hardships  endured  by  that  large  class  of  emigrants  who 
are  without  capital,  and  who  are  unaccustomed  to  manual  labour 
are  more  loud  than  ever.  But  this  is  an  evil  which  must  be  left  to 
cure  itself.  From  South  Australia  we  learn  that  the  value  of  land 
continues  to  advance.  *  The  town  lots  put  up  by  the  Gfovemment 
were  sold  as  fast  as  they  could  be  offered,  some  of  them  fetching 
upwards  of  £100  an  acre.  The  revenue  of  the  Colony,  too,  was  in 
a  most  flourishing  condition,  and  the  sum  of  £45,000  had  been 
despatched  to  the  emigration  con^mssioners  in  London  for  the 
introduction  of  labour.  This  sum  is  in  addition  to  £141,000  which 
is  already  in  the  hands  of  that  body  on  account  of  South  Australia 
alone. 

From  Western  Australia  we  learn  that  the  inhabitants  continue 
satisfied  with  the  experiment  of  convict  immigration.  Public 
meetings  had  been  held  approving  of  the  measure,  and  although 
two  thousand  convicts  had  been  received  in  the  Colony,  there 
appeared  to  be  an  unanimous  demand  for  the  continuance  of  trans- 
portation to  that  quarter.    This  is  so  far  fortunate  for  us ;  but  it  is 
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impossible  not  to  foresee  that  this  yery  limited  field  must  soon  be 
overstocked,  and  that  we  shall  ultimately  be  compelled  either  to 
fiud  new  outlets  for  our  criminal  population  or  to  keep  the  whole 
of  them  at  home. 

The  West  India  news  is  uninteresting.  The  people  of  Jamaica 
are  anxious  for  the  arrival  of  their  new  Governor  as  the  bnsiness 
of  the  island  still  continues  at  a  stand  still.  In  the  meantime 
they  are  busily  canvassing  the  merits  of  the  Government  plans 
for  the  resuscitation  of  the  Colony,  and  the  organ  of  the  Assembly 
displays  towards  them  a  spirit  of  opposition  for  which  we  were 
certainly  unprepared.  There  can  be  little  doubt  the  proposed 
measures  fall  far  short  of  what  the  people  of  Jamaica  expected, 
nay,  perhaps,  of  what  they  had  a  right  to  expect  But  we  believe 
them  to  be  good  so  far  as  they  go,  and  the  Colony  might  have 
accepted  them  with  thankfulness  as  an  instalment  .of  what  they 
considered  their  due  from  the  mother  country.  We  shall  very 
soon  learn  whether  Sir  Henry  Barkly  is  likely  to  succeed  in  the 
very  difficult  and  delicate  task  which  ^he  has  undertaken.  If  he 
fails  in  his  attempt  to  manage  the  Assembly,  there  is  but  one 
alternative  left.  The  present  state  of  anarchy  cannot  be  suffered 
to  continue.  The  constitution  of  Jamaica  must  in  short  be  altered 
to  suit  the  altered  state  of  society  in  the  island,  and  the  Represen- 
tative Assembly  will,  in  all  probability,  be  suspended,  as  was  pro- 
posed under  Lord  Melbourne's  administration  in  1839. 


FOREIGN. 

The  question  of  peace  or  war  which  has  kept  Europe  in  suspense 
for  so  many  months  has  now  assumed  a  graver  aspect  than  at  any 
former  |period  since  Russia  put  forward  her  unwarrantable  claims 
to  interefere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  Cor 
readers  will  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  all  along  taken  a  less 
hopeful  view  of  this  dispute  than  our  contemporaries  in  generaL 
We  have  all  along  assumed  that  Russia  had  not  taken  so  extraor- 
dinary a  step  without  due  deliberation,  and  that  she  was  folly 
prepared  to  maintain  her  ambitious  policy  at  all  hazards.  Hitherto 
she  has  been  completely  successful.  She  first  of  all  makes  cer- 
tain demands  which  all  Europe  declares  she  has  no  right  to  make. 
Upon  these  being  refused  she  commits  an  act  of  armed  aggression 
upon  the  territory  of  the  State  which  refuses  to  comply  with  her 
insolent  requisition.  A  more  flagrant  violation  of  public  rights  has 
not  been  committed  in  Europe  since  the  invasion  of  Spain  by 
Napoleon.  And  yet  France  and  England,  by  their  timid  and  hesi- 
tating policy,  have  appeared  to  acquiesce  in  the  daring  projects  of  the 
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Russian  Emperor.  Instead  of  resolutely  opposing  them  at  first,  and 
meeting  force  ivith  force  if  necessary,  we  have  ETpent  four  precious 
months  in  fruitless  negociation.  We  have  done  more  than  this,  for  we 
have  even  stooped  to  the  humiliation  of  attempting  to  persuade 
our  ancient  ally,  Turkey,  to  submit  to  the  demands  of  her  grasping 
neighbour-^demands  which  we  have  all  along  pronounced  to  be 
unjust.  The  Sultan  refuses  to  renounce  the  rights  of  independent 
flovereignty  though  threatened  with  the  open  hostility  of  Kussia, 
and  with  the  displeasure  of  all  his  allies  if  he  declines  to  do  so. 
Who  shall  say  that  he  is  not  justified  in  resisting  this  unparalleled 
attempt  ?  And  yet  his  refusal  to  sign  away  his  independent  rights 
has  been  suggested  by  the  most  powerful  organ  of  public  opinion 
as  a  good  and  sufficient  reason  why  we  should  now  back  out  of  all 
responsibility  in  the  matter  and  leave  the  Sultan  to  his  fate.  To  the 
credit  of  the  British  press,  the  Times  alone  has  ventured  to  advocate 
this  doctrine.  It  expresses  no  doubt  the  sentiments  of  a  party  in  the 
State  who  possess  more  influence  than  they  deserve ;  but  we  are 
persuaded^  that  the  national  voice,  if  called  upon  to  speak,  would 
pronounce  a  very  diflerent  opinion.  It  is  impossible  that  we  can 
now  abandon  Turkey  without  reaching  a  depth  of  humiliation 
which  we  trust  that  no  one  living  is  destined  to  witness. 

Meanwhile  the  two  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria  have  met  at 
Olmutz,  on  the  23rd  of  last  month,  to  deliberate  on  the  present 
serious  aspect  of  aflairs.  What  transpired  at  this  portentous 
meeting  we  know  not ;  probably  we  never  shall  know.  But  we 
can  guess,  we  believe,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  both  its  purport  and 
its  result.  It  must  be  a  paramount  object  of  Russia  to  detach  the 
Austrian  Emperor  from  the  Western  Powers  in  the  event  of  war ; 
and  who  can  doubt  that  in  this  attempt  Nicholas  will  succeed  }  We 
do  not  for  a  moment  doubt  that  Austria  has  exerted  herself  in  all 
sincerity  to  preserve  peace,  throughout  the  long  but  fruitless  nego- 
ciations  that  have  taken  place  at  Vienna.  She  knows  well  that  of 
all  the  great  powers  she  has  the  best  reasons  to  dread  war ;  and 
she  is  probably  prepared  to  make  any  sacrifices  to  avoid  a  calamity 
that  might  probably  strip  her  of  half  her  dominions.  But  in  the 
event  of  the  sword  being  drawn  she  has  no  alternative  but  to  side 
with  Russia.  Her  recent  heavy  obligations  to  that  power,  as  well 
as  her  political  sympathies,  must  lead  to  this  result.  If  we  are 
about  to  witness  another  great  European  'contest  she  must  be  con- 
tent to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  Czar. 

The  attitude  now  assumed  by  the  Porte  has,  in  short,  re-opened 
the  whole  question  at  issue  between  the  rival  powers.  The  Sultan, 
on  the  one  hand,  considers  that  he  cannot,  with  safety  to  hknself, 
make  the  concessions  required  of  him ;  the  dignity  of  the  Czar, 
on  the  other,  demands  that  his  terms  should  be  complied  with. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  compromise 
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b  to  be  effected.    We  are  led  to  believe  that  both  parties  tn 
eqaally  indispoeed  to  make  farther  concessions,  and  we  may  aafely 
assume  that  both  are  sufficiently  exasperated  witk  the  want  of 
success  which  has  attended  the  labours  of  diplomacy.     As  the 
aggrieved  party*  Turkey  has  unquestionably  the  best  rig^ht  to  oom- 
plain,  and  it  may  very  soon  become  impossible  to  restnin  the 
impatience  of  the  martial  tribes  who  axe  now  assemUiii^  on  the 
Danube.    From  the  remotest  comers  of  the  empire  warriotB  are 
daily  hastening  to  the  camp  of  Omar  Pasha,  burning  with  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  their  religion,  and  eager  to  avenge  the    tamiahed 
honour  of  the  Sultan.    The  Russian  General  commanding  in  the 
provinces,  on  the  other  hand,  has  recently  issued  a  proclamation, 
in  which  he  threatens  to  extermnate  not  only  the  enemies  of  his 
sovereign,  but  ail  their  allies.    With  such  an  amount  of  exaspeca- 
tion  exhibited  upon  both  sides,  and  daily  on  the  increase,  the 
preservation  of  peace  appears  now  to  be  almost  hopeless.     Kusstan 
arrogance  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  timidity  or  incompetence  of 
the  Western  Cabinets  on  the  other,  have  brought  things  to  this 
pass.     Upon  the  future  we  shall  not  venture  to  speculate ;  bat  for 
the  present  negociations  are  at  a  complete  stand-still.     It  i^peais 
that  the  Vienna  conference  is  broken  up,  and  there  are  rumours  of 
a  misunderstanding  between  the  English  and  French  ambassadori 
at  Constantinople.    With  regard  to  the  intentions  of  the  British 
Government,  we  are  kept  in  profound  ignorance.    Not  a  single 
Cabinet  Council  has  been  held  since  Parliament  was  prorogued, 
and  the  ministers  are  dispersed  throughout  the  country  in  ponait 
of  health  and  recreation.    But  the  recent  intelligence  from  the 
East  has   produced  an  impression  in  other  quarters,  ^on^  it 
appears  to  be  regarded  with  perfect  equanimity  by  our  rulers.    A 
public  meeting   has   been   held  at  Sheffield  for  the  purpose  of 
denouncing    the  policy  of  Russia  and  supporting  the  Turidd 
empire  in  the  present  crisis.    The  greatest  unanimity  prevailed  on 
this  occasion,  and  the  resolntions  passed  concluded  with  a  demand 
that  ministers  shall  at  once  take  prompt  and  decisive  measures, 
not  only  to  compel  Russia  to  evacuate  the  Principalities,  but  also 
to  reimburse  Turkey  for  the  expenses  she  has  incurred  in  pre- 
paring to  defend  her  independence. 

This  timely  expression  of  popular  opinion  may  teach  the  two 
potentates  who  are  now  plotting  the  partition  of  Turkey  at  Olmuts, 
that  although  they  may  outwit  our  diplomatists,  and  cajole  our 
ministers,  they  cannot  impose  upon  the  good  sense  of  the  nation, 
or  outrage  with  impunity  that  love  of  justice  which  has  so  long 
distinguished  the  British  people.  We  trust  that  the  example  of 
the  men  of  Sheffield  will  be  followed  by  our  other  great  towns.  It 
is  only  by  such  means  that  our  rulers  can  be  roused  to  a  true  sense 
of  the  gravity  of  the  present  crisis. 


THE 
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A  STORY  ABOUT  A  KITE. 


BY  WILLIAM  DALTON, 


Mr,  Doddb  was  a  young  man  without  any  particular  want.  What 
could  he  want?  He  had  a  nice  comfortable  little  wife  (that  in  itself 
is  no  little  stock-in-trade  to  commence  business  in  happiness  with), 
and,  thanks  to  a  good  situation,  the  means  wherewith  to  support 
her.  However,  this  state  of  thiugs  was  not  to  last  long.  Fortune, 
feeling  envious  at  his  presuming  to  be  an  exception  to  his  race, 
finished  him  with  a  legacy  ;  its  power  was  talismanic ;  no  sooner 
had  it  touched  Mr.  Dodds  than  he  began  to  want  directly ;  he 
wanted  to  go  into  some  small  way  of  business-^shopkeeping.  This 
new  craving  the  legacy  would  not  immediately  allay,  for  being  in 
the  shape  of  a  freehold  house,  he  knew  of  no  means  of  stocking  a 
shop  with  it ;  the  transmuting  of  this  legacy  into  gold  soon  became 
a  fixed  idea  in  Mr.  Dodds'  mind.  Fortunately  he  had  a  friend  who 
was  great  in  his  knowledge  of  the  exchangeable  value  of  bricks 
and  mortar ;  to  him  he  appealed ;  the  result  was  an  immediate 
offer  from  that  gentleman  (Mr.  Brown)  of  £500. 

'*  What!  down  upon  the  nail  ?"  asked  the  ecstatic  Mr.  Dodds. 
.  ^'  Ko^'  not  exactly,  but   £100   down,  and  a   kite   for  the    re- 
mainder," replied  Mr.  Brown. 

*''A  what  ?"  rejoined  the  astonished  aspirant  for  shopkeeping. 

"  What !  did  you  never  hear  of  the  bird  before,  Dodds  ?     You 
are  as  green  as  a  young  goose.     It  is  well-known  among  com- 
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inercial  ornithologists ;  it  has  invisible  wings,  and  seldom  flies  witb- 
out  a  hawk  in  its  trail ;  it's  an  acceptance—- a  bill—  as  good,  you 
know,  as  bank  paper.'' 

"  Oh  !  a  bill,"  said  Mr.  Dodds.  '*  Til  just  consult  with  Ms, 
Dodds  about  the  matter." 

Mr.  Dodds  did  consult  his  wife. 

"  A  bill,"  said  that  lady  ;  **  it's  not  ready  money,  Dodds." 

**  It's  only  for  four  months,  and  we  shan't  be  readjr  for  tie 
money  before,"  observed  the  husband. 

"  Very  true,  and  then  there's  the  hundred  down.  Well,  if  Afr. 
Brown's  safe,  and  I  should  think  he  is,  having  been  in  business  so 
long,  I  think  we  can't  do  wrong,"  replied  the  lady. 

The  affair  was  settled  ;  Mr.  Brown's  hundred  was  taken,  the  bill 
accepted,  and  the  house  sold.     Mr.  Dodds  made  his    first  com- 
mercial essay  in  a  small  street  at  the  West  end  of  town,  and  as  he 
had  nothing  to  pay  for  good-will,  a  good  situation  (for  he  did  not 
resign  that),  and  a  £100  in  his  pocket,  he  felt  himself,  as  all  persons 
do  with    their   first  hundred,   a  very  rich   roan ;  the  whole  hun- 
dred pounds  were  so  mentally  laid  down  in  single  file  to  make  the 
most  of  them,  and   appeared  such  a  length  of  coin  that  be  really 
could  scarcely  imagine  the  end ;    and  even  that  once .  imagined, 
the   bill  for  the   other  four    hundred   made    the  probable  want 
of  money   so    hazy    and    obscure,    that   Mr.    Dodds    seemed  to 
start  in  life  with  nndimmed  prospects.     However,  notwithstand- 
ing his  frugality  and  care,  Mr.  Dodds  soon  found  himself  up  bii 
string  of  sovereigns ;  sovereigns  like  snow  n^lt,  leaving  no  trace 
behind.     In  less  than  three  weeks  the  £100  had  dissolved  iUeil 
into  a  stock   of  stationery  and  books,   and  had   become  united 
to  another  hundred,  a  phantom,  hundred,  upon  credit.     For  tiie 
latter  Mr.  Dodds  bad  given  some  small  bills,  and  the  more  misty 
his  circumstances  became  the  clearer  be  could  perceive  the  coming- 
due   time  for  these  acceptances  of  bis ;  but,  notwithstanding,  he 
felt  buoyant  as  a  cork  upon  the  waters,  and  fancied  himself  going 
on   swimmingly,  Mr.   Brown's  acceptance  of  £400  appearing  to 
him  like  the  bladders  by  which  swimming  aspirants  keep  their  heads 
above  water.    When  Mr,  Brown  gave  his  acceptance  it  was  accom- 
panied with  a  verbal  guarantee  of  obtaining  discount  for  Mr*  Doddt» 
should  the  latter  gentleman  require  it.     To  him  Mr.  Dodds  now 
applied.     ''  Nothing  easier  than  to  alchymiae  it,  my  boy,"  said  Mr, 
Brown  ;  '*  there's   the  man   that'll  do  it   for  you."     Mn  Dodds 
was  to  call  with  this  recommendation  upon  a  celebrated  "  doer"  of 
small  tradesmen's  bills. 

Upon    a    high    stool    in     a    small    room^     sliced     off    from 
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a  dingy  house  that  could  bat  ill  spare  being  shorn  of  its 
fair  proportions,  upon  the  north-western  border  of  ClerkenweU,  sat 
a  little  man  with  restless  dirty-looking  little  eyes ;  small  as  was 
this  room  it  was  rendered  smaller  by  a  set  of  three  counters,  over 
which  were  strewn  the  entrails  and  outer  cases  of  a  number  of 
watches.  His  horological  h%hness  had  a  book  before  him,  into 
which  he  was  busily  entering  some  memoranda  copied  from  a  heap 
of  oblong-shaped  papers,  which  were  most  tenaciously  held  down 
by  the  thumb  of  his  left  hand.  Ostensibly  this  gentleman  was  a 
mender  of  and  dealer  in  watches,  really  but  partially  so  ;  his  real 
occupation  tended  rather  to  the  corroding  of  humait  than  the 
cleansing  of  mechanical  movements.  In  fact,  he  wasmueh  less  a 
cobbler  of  watches  than  a  cobbler  of  finance  upon  a  small  scale. 
He  was  a  doer  of  small  bills  for  small  tradesmen,  seldom  venturing 
out  of  the  precincts,  or  at  least  the  tributary  streams,  that  led  to  his 
own  trade.  To  his  accommodating  disposition  Mr.  Tap  owed  much 
of  his  success  in  life,  though  not  a  little  to  his  tongue,  which  was 
as  pointed  as  a  fish-hook,  and  ever,  so  well  baited  with  fine  words, 
that  having  once  caught  it  never  failed  to  hold  fast  the  human  fish 
that  swam  in  the  same  water  with  him ;  so  well  and  skilfully  was 
its  point  baited  that  little  fish  were  hooked  without  pain,  for  when 
once  the  bait  had  taken  (and  it  could  be  only  taken  by  a  gentle 
nibbling)  his  luckless  victim  gorged  to  repletion.  Mr.  Tap  had 
many  clients — patients  would  be  a  better  term,  for  none  ever  came 
to  him  whose  circumstances  were  not  in  a  dropsical  condition  and 
required  the  process  of  tapping.  Mr.  Tap  was  not  exactly  what 
you  would  call  a  speculative  man,  for  he  never  let  a  bird  of  his  fly 
in  the  bash  without  holding  two  birds  in  his  hand.  Report  had 
much  busied  itself  about  Mr.  Tap.  Some  said  he  was  rich  himself, 
others  that  he  was  but  the  jackal  of  a  rich  man,  but  yet  that  in- 
definite person,  everybody,  whatever  it  said,  universally  believed 
him  to  be  a  modem  Croesus.  The  little  tradesmen  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood looked  upon  him  as  a  perch  might  upon  a  pike,  half 
enviously,  half  admiringly,  with  some  little  timidity  but  no  positive 
fear,  while  they  had  some  independent  bristles  of  their  own  to  pro- 
tect them ;  in  good  truth  they  endeavoured  to  model  themselves 
from  his  interpretation  of  a  pains-taking,  careful,  cunning  genius, 
and  longed  for  the  time  when  they,  like  him,  might  be  sucking  the 
honey  from  such  little  money-making  hives  as  loan  societies,  tally 
concerns,  and,  as  it  was  darkly  hinted,  pawnbroking.  With  his 
brains  immersed  more  than  half  up  to  the  middle  in  discount,  Mr. 
Tap  was  interrupted  by  the  sudden  entry  of  our  friend  Mr.  Dodds. 
A  new   application  for  discount  was  so  common  an  event  to  Mr. 
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Tap  that  it  did  not  at  all  require  any  sbadow  ta  be  cast  before  ic  io 
prevent  him  from  feeling,  or  at  least  exhibiting,  sarpriseat  the  adyent 
of  Mr.  Dodds  in  his  chamber.  He  regarded  Mr.  13odds  with  no 
more  notice  than  that  of  merely  shuffling  himself  from  his  higb 
stool ;  his  little  eyes  commenced  twinkling  away  like  little  stan, 
or  as  if  they  had  just  received  motion  from  the  key  of  silence  whidi 
had  wound  them  up  to  the  proper  going  pitch,  and  although  it  was 
warm  weather  he  rubbed  his  little  hands  together  as  vehemently  as 
if  it  had  been  the  depth  of  winter ;  he  then  slid  sideways,  after 
the  fashion  of  a  crab,  towards  Mr.  Dodds. 

The  cool  way  in  which  Mr.  Tap  received  Mr.  Dodds'   over- 
tures for  the    negotiation  of    what  the    latter    gentleman  felt 
to  be  so  large    an  amount  of  money    terribly  awed    him.    A 
man    who    could    treat    so    much    money   so  coolly   must  be 
rich  indeed.     Notwithstanding  the  awe  in  which  he  stood  of  Mr. 
Tap,  Mr.  Dodds  could  not  but  help  feeling  that  it  was  the  cruellest 
thing  that  had  ever  happened  to  a  bill  of  exchange ;  he  felt  much 
puzzled  at  the  old  gentleman's  movements ;  he  handled  the  bill  so 
mysteriously.    However,  after  a  lengthened  examination^  Mr.  Tap 
squeaked  out,  **  Aye,  yes,  all  right,  Dodds  upon  Brown — large  snm 
though— don't  do  such  large  ones  generally,  Mr.  Dodds,  it  would 
swallow  up  all  my  little  savings  in  one  transaction.     Haven't  got 
the  money  in  the  house,  but,  if  you'll  leave  it,  111  make  inquiries, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  perhaps  find  a  friend  who'll  advance 
the  cash." 

**  Leave  the  bill !"  said  the  astonished  Mr.  Dodds,  who  would 
have  thought  the  request  of  the  loan  of  his  head  equally 
reasonable. 

"  Leave  the  bill,  my  fiiend ;  yes,  leave  the  bill,  it's  cuf- 
tomary  and  usual ;  can't  do  it  without,"  replied  the  old  gentleman. 

"  Very  well ;  what  must  be  must  V  rejoined  our  philosopbte 
friend  ;  "  but  what  are  your  terms,  Mr.  Tap.  What  shall  I  give 
you  V* 

**  Eh  f  eh  f  eh  !'^  uttered  the  old  gentleman,  comically,  ''time 
enough  to  talk  about  that,  after  the  inquiries,  but  we  shan't  quarrel ; 
I  never  quarrel  about  such  things ;  call  in  a  week,  and  I'll  let  yoo 
know." 

'*  A  week  ?*'  said  Mr.  Dodds. 

"  Yes  ;  can't  in  less  time,  my  young  friend ;"  and  with  this 
answer  Mr.  Dodds  look  his  departure,  being  conducted  to  the 
street-door  by  Mr.  Tap,  who  kept  ferociously  rubbing  his  hand' 
together  all  the  time.  The  visitor  gone  Mr.  Tap  left  off  the  friction, 
entered  Mr*  Dodds'  demand  into  his  bill-book,  took  down  his  bat 
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from  its  peg,  and  sidled  himself  out  of  the  house  ;  then  his  little  eyes 
began  to  twinkle  again,  as  if  they  were  his  own  particular  twin 
stars  to  light  him  along  his  dreary  path ;  as  for  his  hands,  he 
consigned  each  to  its  particular  pocket,  and  gradually  jerked  (for 
he  never  walked)  himself  into  the  city.  Arriving  before  the 
entrance  of  a  Joint-stock  Bank,  he  stopped  to  fetch  his  hands 
up  from  the  bottoms  of  his  pockets,  as  if  to  prepare  them  for 
immediate  use  ;  he  entered  the  establishment,  and  was  soon  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  the  great  man,  into  one  of  those  rooms,  where 
minutes  seemed  to  be  coined  into  golden  coin  and  bank  notes ; 
the  interview  was  short,  but  sufficienlly  long  to  have  been  instruc- 
tive to  a  bystander,  if  any  such  had  happened  to  have  been  there. 
Once  in  the  great  man*s  presence,  Mr.  Tap  left  off  rubbing  his 
hands,  as  in  fact  he  was  obliged  to  do,  to  put  one  in  his  breast* 
pocket,  from  whence  he  drew  his  pocket-book,  and  taking  out  the 
bill,  handed  it  to  the  great  man. 

**  A  larger  amount  than  usual,  Mr.  Tap,  but  I  need  not  ask  you 
as  to  the  safety  of  at  least  one  of  the  parties.  You  have  had  too 
much  experience,  my  friend  to  run  much  risk,''  said  that  personage. 
"  We  have  not  had  many  of  Brown's  acceptances  lately  from  you. 
Smell  a  rat,  aye,  Mr.  Tap  V* 

**  Smelt  it  a  long  time,  and  have  watched  it  as  narrowly  as  a 
tom-cat  could  have  done — ^have  seen  it  work-— work— work  its 
way  up  from  the  very  sewers  of  Brown's  business  till  it  has 
undermined  the  whole.  Brown's  tottering — She'll  soon  tumble — 
and  when  he  does  fall  he'll  break  all  to  pieces,  depend  upon  it,  sir," 
replied  Mr.  Tap,  rubbing  his  hands  gleefully. 

*'  Expect  to  be  in  for  much  "  asked  the  great  man. 

"  No,  no,  I  should  think  not !  His  signature  hasn't  been  'in  my 
bill-book  for  a  long  time  without  a  prop  upon  both  sides  of  it,  in 
the  shape  of  two  better  names  than  his  own." 

'*  Shrewd  man,  Mr.  Tap,  a  good  man  of  business ;  always  keep 
your  transactions  in  the  iron-safe  of  caution.*' 

*'  Best  patent,  isn't  it  ?*'  replied  our  little  friend.  ''Tap's  patent 
safe  materials  for  making  it,  experience  and  knowledge  of  mankind, 
picked  up  amongst  sharp  dealers." 

"  Put  to  your  account,  of  course  ?"  said  the  great  man  touching 
the  handle  of  a  bell— a  sufficient  hint  for  Mr.  Tap  to  intrude  no 
longer  in  this  inner  department  of  the  money-mill.  Mr.  Dodds' 
bill  was  put  to  Mr.  Tap's  account,  and  stood  in  his  book  for 
£400,  less  the  interest  five  per  cent. — that  is  as  £395.  Leaving 
the  bank  Mr.  Tap  jerked  himself  into  Mr.  Dodds'  own  particular 
neighbourhood,  and,  much  to  the  latter  gentleman's  surprise,  into 
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his  very  ihop.     Now  Mr.  Dodds,  in  the  inoooeoce  of  bis  heart., 
regarded  this  visit  as  one  of  much  honour  to  himselfp  for  having 
embarked  his  little  all  in  trade,  he  had  theneeforirard  determined 
to  think,  feel,  and  act  as  a  tradesman  should,  and  therefore  it  wa» 
bttt  natural,  that  he  should  look  up  with  respect  to  snch  a  saeess- 
ful  man  of  business  as  Mr.  Tap.     No  ensign  ever  regarded  his 
general  with  greater  awe  than  did  Mr.  Dodds  Mr.  Ti4>.       What 
Mr.  Tap  did  and  said  in   Mr.  Dodds'  establishment  would  take 
more  time  than  we  can  at  present  spare  to  relate,  sufficient  to  say 
that  in  a  very  fatherly  manner  he  talked  to  Mr.  Dodds  about  his 
resources,  his  prospects,  and  the  value  of  his  stock  in  trade,  so  naoeb 
so  that  the  young  tradesman  lashed  his  heart  alongside  of  Mr.  Tap^ 
and  emptied  his  stock  of  ideas  and  projects  into  Mr.  Ti^'s  lap  ;  it 
was  Mr.  Dodd's  very  first  business  confidant,  and  that  gentleman 
felt  extremely  lucky.     Strange  to  say — until  a  long  time  aftier 
Mr.  Tap  had  left  his  shop — in  the  midst  of  their  interesting  con- 
versation Mr.  Dodds  had  not  heard  a  word  of  his  bill  of  exchange ; 
however,  he  would  call  upon  Mr.  Tap  in  the  morning,  and  he 
did  with  a  sanguine  heart,  expecting  to  receive  the  money  there 
and  then.     He  found  the  little  man  good-tempered  as  ever,  but 
the  action  of  the  little  man's  head  was  an  extinguisher  to  Mr. 
Dodds  hopes,  for  it  shook :— "  He  had  not  made  sufficient  inquiries 
yet — ^it  was  a  large  sum  of  money— *he  hadn't  seen  his  friend^ 
hut-^"  and  this  but  stayed  the  perspiration  which  was  rolling 
down  Mr.  Dodds'  forehead,  as  quickly  as  if  a  piece  of  wet  flannel 
had  been  thrown  at  him ;    "  but  he  would  advance  him  a  little 
money,  he  would  kindly  spare  Mr.  Dodds  £50."      Mr.   Dodds 
was  thankful,  but  wliat  should  Mr.  Dodds  give  Mr,  Tap  for  doing 
the  bill  ?    Oh,  that  was  another  affiiir,  trifling  of  course,  lus  regular 
interest  and  so  on,  for  he  loved  to   assist  young  tradesmen — he 
proved  it — ^he  showed   his    bill-book;  there  was  a  great  number 
of  bills  registered-— few,  very  few  above  £50. 

Mr.  Tap  was  doing  an  irregular  thing  in  showing  other 
people's  afiairs,  but  then  Mr.  Tap  did  irregular  things — he  was 
an  irregular  man  —  he  didn't  care  any  more  for  the  three 
unities  of  life  —  action,  talking  and  thinking — ^any  more  than 
the  modem  poet  does  for  the  dramatic  unities.  He  was 
ontf- sided  essentially;  he  walked,  talked,  and  thought  in  a 
crooked  direction :  it  was  his  nearest  cut  through  life,  and 
nobody's  business  but  his  own.  Never  did  kinder  vulture  pick 
flesh  from  human  bones,  or  pounce  upon  its  prey  with  more 
consideration  ;  never  did  alligator  frolic  upon  the  banks  of  old 
Nile  with  so  much  terrible  jollity  as  this  human  pike  floated  just 
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beneath  the  surface  of  the  stream  of  humanity,  seldom  (for  his 
bite  was  only  deadly  beneath  the  surface),  was  it  that  the  little 
fish  of  society  jumped  high  out  of  the  water  before  him,  never 
without  meeting  death  when  it  fell  again  ;  but  who  shall  gainsay 
Mr.  Tap*s  kindheartedness,  at  least  after  bis  own  fashion ;  it  was 
no  mere  milk,  but  the  veritable  cream  itself  of  human  kindness, 
that  flowed  from  him.  True  he  had  had  possession  of  Mr,  Dodds' 
bill  nearly  a  month,  but  then  that  gentleman  had  received  at  two 
separate  calls  two  separate  £50,  and  to  have  given  him  all  in  a 
lump  would  have  been  but  injuring  the  habits  of  Mr.  Dodds.  As 
for  the  trouble  of  callingf  although  he  always  apologised  for  giving 
it,  he  felt  as  a  trade  veteran,  that  it  was  but  teaching  a  young 
man  the  value  of  money  ;  but,  however,  Mr.  Dodds  had  kept  the 
bill  by  him  for  a  month  previous  to  his  consigning  it  to  Mr.  Tapp's 
care. 

Another  month  had  now  elapsed,  and  Mr.  Dodds  began  to  feel 
such  a  pressure  from  without,  that  he  cast  aside  all  squeamish* 
Bess  and  called  again  upon  his  friend,  Mr.  Tap  ;  he  did  call,  when 
as  if  the  little  discounter  had  measured  the  exact  length  and  breadth 
of  his  client's  patience,  he  boldly  offered,  notwithstanding  the 
largeness  of  the  amount,  to  do  it  there  and  then,  providing  Mr. 
Dodds  would  take  a  portion,  say  one  half,  of  the  amount  in  watches. 
What  objection  could  Mr.  Dodds  have — he  kept  a  fancy  shop  in  a 
good  neighbourhood — such  an  opportunity  would  probably  not 
Occur  again  ?  Mr.  Dodds  winced  at  the  proposition,  and  shall  we 
write  it,  at  once  refused.  Well,  then,  remarked  the  other  side,  if 
Mr.  Dodds  would  object  to  a  proposition  so  reasonable  and  so 
much  for  his  own  benefit,  for  he  would  have  him  remember  it  was 
very  different  from  a  case  in  which  a  young  lord  might  be  plundered 
with  a  compelled  purchase  of  wine ;  this  was  a  mere  trade  trans- 
action ;  but,  however,  if  he  wouldn't  he  wouldn't,  and  there 
was  an  end  of  the  affair ;  and  all  Mr.  Dodds  had  to  do  was  to 
return  the  money  already  borrowed.  However,  this  little  all,  the 
easy  avenue  through  which  Mr.  Dodds  could  escape,  was  blocked 
up— -it  was  a  dead  block— the  debt  choked  the  avenue,  and  he  had 
BO  besom,  in  the  shape  of  money,  with  which  to  clear  it  away ;  and  so 
Mr.  Dodds  tumbled  into  the  net,  his  eyes  being  partially  rubbed 
open  in  the  fall,  and  so  Mr.  Dodds  consented.  But  what  was 
Mr.  Dodds'  horror  when  he  was  told  that  a  trifling  deduction  of 
one  shilling  and  sixpence  was  to  be  sliced  from  the  already 
maimed  balance.  Mr.  Dodds'  brains  plunged  about  most  uncom- 
fortably— >he  wasnt't  going  to  put  up  with  this  extortion,  yet  he 
did  not  exactly  see  how  he  was  to  help  himself ;   notwithstanding 
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Mr.  Dodds  felt  as  restless  as  a  jibbing  horse  ;  all  he  could  sulkilj 
observe  was,  that  it  seemed  like  extortion,  since  he  knew  that  bilk 
were  discounted  for  five  per  cent,  by  the  bankers. 

*'  That's  true,  my  young  friend,"  observed  Mr.  Tap,  "  or  st 
least  it  would  be  so  if  yours  was  a  marketable  bill,  but  you  see  it 
ain't.  Little  private  transactions  like  these,  between  such  unknown 
men  as  you  and  I,  are  hot  coals  that  bankers  won't  play  with  for 
fear  of  burning  down  their  establishments  ;  beside  there's  a  great 
deal  of  risk." 

^'Risk,  sir?"  interposed  Mr.  Dodds. 

**  Yes,  my  young  friend,  without  you  are  entirely  prepared  to 
take  this  bit  of  paper  up  when  >  it  falls  at  your  feet  supplicating 
payment,  for  you  see  your  friend  Brown  was  in  this  morning's 
Gasiette^  and  you'd  like  to  have  a  friend  now  who  wouldn't  press 
too  hard  for  payment,  would'nt  you." 

As  Mr*   Tap  communicated   this  information    he  showed  Mr. 
Dodds  the  morning  paper.     To  attempt  a  description  of  Mr.  Dodds' 
horror  would  be  to  rob  some  future  melodrama  of  an  incident, 
Mr.   Tap  kindly  compromised  the  affair  by  insisting  upon  Mr. 
Dodds^  taking  £100  in  watches,  which,  with  £100  already  advance^, 
and  the  price  of  discounting  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  pence  in  the 
pound  left  that  gentleman  with  the  pleasant  sum  of  money,  bat 
most  unexpected  balance,  of  £170  to  receive.     Mr.  Dodds  left 
ClerkenweU  with  a  heavy  heait,  and  the  old  gentlemen  made  an 
entry  of  <he  transaction  in  his  book-^his  pen  guided,  perhaps,  hy 
another  old  gentleman  who  ruled  it  in  his  heart.     Old  Time  never 
has  such  a  tight  hold  of  his  own  forelock,  or  rolls  round  so  fast,  at 
when  he  has  an  appointed  time  for  a  payment-— round  quickly  ss 
lightly  goes  his  chariot  wheels,  and  (if  a  three  months'   bill)  be 
drops  his  manuscript  quarter  at  the  debtor's  door  with  the  very 
perfectibility  of  business-like  punctuality,     It  was  evening ;  the 
bill  drawn  by  Dodds  upon  Brown,  and  discounted  by  Tap,  wsi 
coming  due  on  the  morrow,  and  Mr.  Dodds  smiled  dismally  at  the 
childish  catch,  that  "  to-morrow  never  comes  ; "  he  would  like  to 
have  been  a  child  again  to  have  tried  it.     Mr.  Dodds  had  now  been 
in  business  long  enough  to  entertain  sad  notions  of  the  results  of  a 
dishonoured  bill ;  it  was  his  first,  and  he  would  as  soon  have  seen 
dishonoured  his  first  child ;  therefore,  be  had  scraped  up  money  from 
every  source,  still  his  scrapings  amounted  to  no  more  than  £200. 
The  morrow  was  coming,  the  idea  of  its  approach  had  worn  upon 
Mr.  Dodds,  every  ink-mark  upon  the  bill  had  a  coming  repie* 
sentative,  a  foreshadowing  of  a  line  in  his  face;  none  of  England's 
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pnmeval  invaders  ever  trembled  more  before  a  Saxon  bill  than  did 
Mr.  Dodds. 

What  little  worry  his  own  anticipations  spared  him  was  made 
tip  for  by  his  good  little  wife.  That  night  he  laid  throbbing 
temples  and  an  aching  head  upon  his  pillow ;  he  burlesqued 
sleep,  and  made'  pantomime  dreams ;  bills  of  exchange,  bankers* 
clerks  with  huge  chains  round  their  necks  instead  of  from 
their  button-holes,  bailiffs,  and  brokers,  were  strangely  jumbled 
together.  He  was  in  a  small  room,  at  one  end  of  which  was 
a  kind  of  proscenium,  a  dark  curtain  hung  before  it.  Mr.  Dodds 
peered  and  peered  with  all  his  eyes  upon  the  darkened  mass, 
expecting  to  see  it  rise,  and  the  performance  begin.  A  lurid  glare 
flitted  behind  the  dark  mass,  it  became  lighted  up,  the  curtain  took 
the  form  of  a  huge  bill  of  exchange,  his  own  bill,  his  own  auto- 
graph, stared  him  full  in  the  face,  little  Mr.  Tap,  with  a  high  sheriff's 
ofScer  by  his  side,  pointing  one  long  bony  finger  to  the  amount. 
Then  all  became  dark,  but  Mr.  Tap,  who  flamed  forth  as  brightly 
from  the  dark  mass  as  one  single  giant  star  upon  a  dark  night, 
except  that  the  little  gentleman  took  a  horrid  semi-human  shape, 
and  with  one  effort  leaped  upon  Mr.  Dodds'  chest.  Mr.  Dodds 
tried  to  cry  aloud  for  help,  but  the  vampire,  Mr.  Tap,  with  horrid 
thirst,  began  to  suck,  suck  till  Mr.  Dodds  felt  the  last  drain  escap- 
ing from  his  veins,  when  he  essayed  a  kick  (this  kick  was  not 
imaginary  like  the  rest  of  Mr.  Dodds'  dream,  at  least,  so  Mrs. 
Dodds  used  afterwards  to  say).  The  motion  awoke  him,  when  he 
felt  as  if  just  emerging  from  a  vapour  bath,  he  was  suffused  with 
perspiration ;  Mr.  Dodds  was  awake  to  sleep  no  more  that  night, 
the  time  was  fast  approaching  when  the  bill  would  be  like  a  wolf 
at  his  door  ;  sundry  notions  flitted  through  his  brain  of  putting  his 
200  scrapings  in  his  pocket,  shutting  up  his  door,  and  embarking 
for  America.  However,  the  truth  must  be  told,  the  bill  was  dis- 
honoured, Mr.  Brown  could  not  pay  it,  and  the  entire  honour  had 
devolved  upon  Mr.  Dodds.  The  latter  gentleman,  with  his  £200 
in  his  pocket,  called  upon  Mr.  Tap,  and  that  gentleman  received 
him  with  distinguished  courtesy,  and  wondered  that  Mr.  Dodds 
should  have  annoyed  himself  so  much  about  the  matter.  It  was 
no  uncommon  occurrence,  in  fact,  it  was  rather  more  common  than 
otherwise  for  people  to  be  unable  to  take  up  bills ;  for  his  own 
part,  he  would  readily  tak«  the  £200  by  way  of  instalment,  not 
only  that,  but  he  would  give  Mr.  Dodds  £60  back  for  the  watches, 
if  that  was  a  convenience.  He  could  not  offer  more  injustice  to 
himself,  as  he  had  such  a  large  stock  upon  hand ;  further  he  would 
renew  the  bill  for  another  three  months.     What  could  Mr.  Dodds 
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do  ?  What  he  could  not  do  ha  knew  foil  well,  Tin.,  pay  the  bQl, 
and,  therefore,  he  felt  that  he  must  do  just  what  his  Tampire  firiesd 
would  have  him  do,  neither  more  nor  leu.  The  result  of  thia  mter- 
view  was,  that  Mr.  Dodds  made  a  lou  of  £50  upoa  the  watches, 
and  gave  another  hill  for  £150,  paying  for  the  latter  accommodauoo 
just  a  little  £10  note  down,  which  his  kindbearted  old  friend  told 
him  waa  £1  5#.  less  than  hia  usual  charge  of  eightaenpenoe  in  tfac 
pound  would  have  come  to. 

The  next  three  months  passed  away  as  rapidly  as  the  first,  and, 
to  arrive  at  similar  fortune,  Mr.  Dodds,  by  untiring^  persewiaooe 
and  sacrificiDg  a  portion  of  hia  little  stock,  and  although  it  was 
certain  that  he  did  not  now  feel.all  the  more  energetic,  he  yet  stood 
upon  a  pedestal  of  honesty.  He  again  called  upon  Mn  Tap,  «ho 
kindly  took  the  £100,  allowing  Mr.  Dodds  to  renew  his  biU  for 
£50,  just  adding,  for  the  accommodation,  the  trifling  sum  of  £5, 
which  Mr.  Dodds  did  not  happen  this  time  to  have  in  cash. 

Mr.  Dodds  started  for  another  three  months.  It  waa  very  haid, 
indeed,  if  the  last  £50  bill  would  serve  him  the  aame  as  the  ksk 
feather  did  the  camel.  Report  wafted  through  the  neighhoariBg 
air  that  young  Mr.  Dodds'  business  was  upon  the  decline.  One  of 
his  friends  thought  it  strange  that  that  which  was  so  abort  a  tiaie 
hefore  so  healthy  looking  a  business,  should  now  seem  aa  if  a 
canker-worm  was  gnawing  at  its  heart.  Though  strange,  it  vuu^ 
be  true — ^something  must  be  very  wrong  with  the  internal  maduaetyi 
from  the  very  squalid  appearance  of  its  index,  the  outer. 

Some  time  previous  to  the  coming  due  of  the  third  and  last  bill| 
kind  old  Mr.  Tap  made  his  appearance  in  Mr.  Dodda'  shop ;  tbe 
latter  gentleman's  temper  seemed  to  he  bordering  more  upon  tbe 
eatumine  than  the  sanguine ;  the  kind  old  soul  laughed  at  Kr. 
Dodds'  folly,  for  every  man  had  hia  ups  and-  downs  in  the  world, 
and  the  quicker  a  man  goes  down,  the  quicker  he  will  go  up»  ^^^ 
an  india-rubber  hall,  afterwards.    That  waa  his  motto  :  he  had  foond 
it  so  in  his  own  youthful  days ;  as  for  the  little  bill,  he  didn't  ex* 
pect-— he  didn't  even  wish  Mr.  Dodd  to  bother  about  it.  Upon  which 
information,  Mr.  Dodds'  spirits  revived,  and  he  began  to  be  ve^ 
jolly  abo\it  the  matter.     Hia  blood  mounted  up  his  veios  lik< 
mercury  up  a  thermometer,  with  this  e9:ce>tion,  that  he  stood  vith 
his  feet  upon  the  freezing  point  of  poverty  ;  Ilia  brain  became  bitf} 
with  imaginative  architecture.     This  Mr.  Tap,  "hUer  all,  migl^t  be 
one  of  those  philanthropic  old  capitalists,  the  Howards  of  trsdei 
who  delight  in  becoming  bankers  to  young  tradesmen.     Tree,  Ur* 
Tap  had  not  promised  to  lend  him  any  given  sum  of  maney»  ba( 
then  he  hadn't  refused  as  yet,  and  that  was  a  great  deal    Vr* 
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Doddf  and  his  fiiend  made  a  jolly  night  of  it.  How  kindly  the 
old  gentleman  asked  about  the  external^  internali  and  all  the  side 
management  and  state  of  Mr.  Dodds'  affairs,  and  how  the  little  old 
man  put  down  his  pipe,  and  rubbed  his  little  hands  together^  not* 
withstanding  the  old  gentleman  must  have  been  already  very  hot 
from  the  florid  state  of  his  face  ;  when  Mr.  Dodds  told  him  that 
for  the  three  months  of  February,  March,  and  April,  he  did  no 
business  at  all,  it  being  out  of  season ;  never  was  there  such  a 
kind  old  man,  never  was  there  such  a  grateful  young  tradesman. 
His  son  wasn't  christened  yet,  and  would  not  John  Tap  Dodds 
sound  well — wouldn't  he  try  at  ^ny  rate.  So  with  renewed  hope 
old  Time  whirled  Mr.  Dodds  right  into  the  middle  of  his  bad  season ; 
it  was  the  month  of  February,  th6  renewed  bill  for  £50  had  been 
overdue  for  three  months,  and  the  old  man,  true  to  his  promise  had 
not  pressed  for  payment — ^but  one  morning,  when  at  breakfast, 
Mr.  Dodds  received  rather  an  authoritative  demand  for  payment  of 
the  £50,  interest,  and  the  lawyer's  letter*  This  was  a  cmel  blow  to 
the  aangoine  anticipations  of  Mr.  Dodds ;  but  somehow  or  other 
a  new  light  flitted  over  his  head,  burning  too  strongly  for  him 
ta  remain  longer  in  darkness  as  to  the  proper  means  of  getting 
oQt  of  the  <^awB  of  his  vampire  fiiend.  He  put  his  affairs  in  the 
hands  of  his  principal  creditors— they  claimed  time  from  the  rest— 
the  debts  were  small,  two  years  would  pay  them  by  instalments ; 
his  loss  with  Brown  was  in  his  favour.  The  only  creditor  who 
would  not  acce.ed  to  this  arrangement  was  his  kind  old  friend  Mr. 
Tap.  Notwithstanding  the  shortness  of  time  in  which  the  creditors 
settled  the  affair,  Mr.  Tap's  enterprising  solicitor  had  run  the 
expenses  upon  the  bill  up  to  £20,  which,  with  the  loss  made 
upon  the  watches,  led  Mr.  Dodd  to  the  discovery  that  he  had  paid 
for  the  loan  of  £400  for  eight  months  the  trifling  sum  of  £105  ; 
this  £105  worth  ef  experience  was  a  sad  blow  to  Mr.  Dodds,  but 
he  was  a  sturdy  man,  and  what  is  more,  an  honest  one,  and  when 
he  became  dissevered  from  his  vampire,  he  ascended  the  arid 
atmosphere  of  circumstances  as  rapidly  as  a  balloon  fresh  loose 
from  its  fi&stenings.  The  strangest  portion  of  the  tale  is  to  come, 
the  vampire  died — but  the  vampire  lives  ;  Mr.  Dodds  became  one,* 
phoenix-like  he  arose  f^om  the  ashes  of  Mr.  Tap,  though  partly 
from  the  ashes  of  small  tradesmen,  who  like  himself  in  his  youthful 
days,  were  struggling  with  the  world,  but  without  his  fortune — 
perhaps,  honesty  and  perseverance.  Mr.  Dodds  glories  in  his  pro- 
fession and  cannot  see  the  harm  of  taking  flfty,  sixty,  or  eighty  per 
cent,  for  the  loan  of  money  ;  by  a  curious  process  of  reasoning, 
he  proves  his  success  in  life  from  it,  and  at  any  rate  thinks  there 
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are  thousands  ivho  tbink  and  do  m  he  does.  No  doubt  Mr.  Dodds 
is  quite  correct,  and  yet  strange  to  add,  Mr.  Dodds  advises  his  sona 
to  avoid  bills  and  discount  as  they  would  the  sure  road  to  ruin  ; 
without,  indeed,  they  become  bill  doers  themselves,  when,  of 
course,  it  is  a  matter  of  business  and  nothing  further  need  be  said. 


NOTES  UPON  AUSTRALIA. 

SHEBF   FABMIKG. 

Aries  and  Taurus  are,  figuratively  speaking,  the  signs  of  the 
Australian  zodiac.  Like  the  patriarchs  of  Scripture  the  wealth  of 
the  settlers  consists  in  their  flocks  and  herds.  The  country  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  this  primitive  calling.  Vast  alluvial  plains, 
covered  with  rich  verdure  and  succulent  herbs,  are  spread  over  the 
interior  to  a  boundless  extent.  The  traveller  who  crosses  these 
magnificent  pastures  is  forcibly  reminded  of  Virgil's  description  of 
the  Dardan  plains  :— 

Those  ample  plains, 
Where  oft  the  flocks  without  a  leader  stray ; 
Or  through  continued  deserts  take  their  way. 
And  feeding  add  the  length  of  niglit  to  day ; 
Whole  months  they  wander,  graaing  as  they  go. 
Nor  folds  nor  hospitable  harbour  know : 
Such  an  extent  of  plain,  so  vast  a  space 
Of  wilds  unknown  and  of  untasted  grass. 

The  extent  to  which  sheep  farming  has  been  carried  is  sur- 
prizing. In  1851,  146,710  bales  were  sent  to  this  country  which, 
valued  at  £20  a  bale,  gives  a  total  of  £2,984,200.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  point  out  the  benefits  this  pastoral  property  confers 
on  us.  Australia  furnishes  double  the  quantity  of  wool  imported 
from  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  should  there  be  a  diminution 
in  the  supply  the  operation  of  one  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  manufacture  will  be  checked  and  the  comforts  of  the  public 
considerably  abridged. 

The  number  of  sheep  pastured  in  Australia  may,  at  a  rough  cal- 
culation, be  estimated  at  15,000,000 ;  this  important  interest  is 
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well  worthy  of  consideration,  almost  every  class  deriving  vigour 
therefrom. 

According  to  the  recent  depasturing  regulations  the  Government 
is  empowered  to  gprant  leases  for  pastoral  purposes  not  exceeding 
fourteen  years  in  duration,  and  permission  is  granted  to  cultivate 
what  is  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  occupier.  Commissioners  de- 
termine boundaries  of  runs  and  decide  disputes ;  the  rent  of  land, 
first  quality,  is  £1,  second  ditto  15«.,  third  ditto  lOs.  per  square 
mile  (640  acres).  The  discoverers  of  pastures  may  claim  a  lease 
on  defining  the  limits  of  such  runs  and  stating  tiie  quantity  of 
stock  to  be  depastured  thereupon.  When  land  is  proclaimed  as 
part  of  a  "  hundred"  leases  cease,  but  when  surrendered,  compen- 
sation is  allowed  for  substantial  improvements  that  may  have  been 
made.  On  the  non-payment  of  rent  or  conviction  of  felony,  leases 
become  forfeited  and  land  is  re-let.  The  province  having  become 
more  thickly  populated,  and  land,  hitherto  used^for  pastoral  pur- 
poses being  required  for  purchase,  the  settled  districts  have  been 
lately  portioned  into  coimties. 

Isolation  is  the  essence  of  pastoral  life ;  on  this  account  squatters 
annually  penetrate  farther  into  the  wild  interior.  These  pioneers 
are  generally  the  older  colonists,  but  those  who  prefer  living  in  the 
vicinity  of  civilization  can  have  transferred  to  them  runs  already 
occupied,  which  underletting  is  done  for  a  pecuniary  compensation  % 
Runs  vary  from  three  to  fifteen  miles  in  length  and  breadth,  the 
larger  ones  contain  about  5,000  to  12,000  sheep,  and  at  the  main 
station,  where  the  owner  resides,  there  are  usually  wool-sheds,  bams, 
mills,  and  other  premises,  with  cultivated  grounds  attached.  The 
out-stations  are  on  the  verge  of  the  run,  each  shepherd  having  in 
charge  a  flock  of  700  or  1,000  sheep.  Those  who  intend  sheep 
farming  ought  to  be  cautious  in  the  selection  of  a  run  and  the  pur- 
chase of  stock.  Sales  by  auction  are  often  of  a  deceptive  nature, 
cattle  b^ing  sometimes  disposed  of,  which,  on  account  of  their  wild« 
ness,  cannot  be  collected,  and  sheep  are  knocked  down  which  are 
infected  with  catarrh  or  foot-rot  beyond  remedy. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  sheepowner  should  be  a  squatter,  for 
it  often  happens  that  capitalists  agree  to  go  halves  with  stock- 
holders. Supposing  that  800  ewes  are  entrusted  to  a  grazier,  he, 
perhaps,  sends  at  the  expiration  of  twelve  months  400  fleeces  and 
a  table  of  increase,  probably  the  800  ewes  may  have  dropped  700 
lambs,  the  350  would  be  carried  to  account,  making  a  total  of  750 ; 
at  the  end  of  the  third  year  the  first  increase  commences  breeding, 
and  the  subsequent  multiplication  of  stock  gives  an  increasing  per 
centage  on  the  original  investment.  Sheep  being  uncertain  pro- 
perty it  is  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  of  their  cost,  or  their  pro- 
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babio  returns ;  we  maj,  however,  preeume  that  for  the  purchaae 
of  500  ewes,  and  outlay  on  station,  a  capital  of  about  £700  would  be 
required,  and  taking  the  loss  as  5  per  cent.,  and  increase  at  80  per 
cent,  allowing  tiie  wool  to  coyer  the  expenses  of  station,  at  the  end 
of  seren  years  the  600  sheep  would  have  increased  to  1^477  ewes, 
1,182  lambs,  and  1,602  wethers,  giving  a  total  of  3,081  i^Mep  and 
1,182  lambs. 

We  are  not  aware  that  sheep  management  in  Austcalia  ptete&ts 
any  novel  features ;  the  two  lambing  seasons  are  in  Match  and 
October,  and  shearing  occurs  in  November.  The  wool  in  then 
collected,  pressed  into  bags,  each  capable  of  holding  250  Ibe.,  which 
are  branded  and  sent  by  dray  to  the  nearest  port  for  shipment 
The  rot  and  the  scab,  which  often  decimate  flocks,  we  have  net 
taken  into  consideration  in  our  calculations ;  but  though  fortanca 
cannot  be  made  so  easily  as  hitherto,  yet  sheep  prc^»eiiy  managed 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  profitable,  for  if  it  be  as  we  believe  it  is 
generally  admitted,  that  the  wool  ought  to  defray  the  expense  of 
the  station,  the  annual  increase  must  be  a  elear  profit,  afibrding  a 
handsome  per  centage  on  the  original  outlay. 

Having  premised  the  probable  outlay  and  return  that  might  be 
e^ieeted,  we  turn  from  the  proprietors  of  stock  to  tiiat  somewhsC 
homogeneous  class  of  men,  the  employed,  in  colonial  lingo  calkd 
".cmwlers/' 

Shepherding  appeara  to  be  the  usaal  alternative  of  the  luckless 
adventurer,  while  those  in  legal  difficulties  eommoaly  seek  sofaice 
in  bucolic  porsaits.  Sodi  a  puxeuit  might  be  pleasing  to  an  ad- 
mirer of  nature,  or  to  one  ascetically  disposed,  though,  on  this 
aocount,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  AnsttBlian  shepherds  are  in 
the  least  sentimental.  Instead  of  Ovid*8  gentle  Corydon,  one 
usually  encounters  a  sturdy,  barge-built  fellow,  dressed  in  a  bloe 
serge  shirt,  untanned  leather  nethers,  a  tobacco,  and  not  a  pandean, 
pipe  is  in  his  month,  while  a  beard  of  a  month's  grow^,  over^ 
shadowed  by  a  felt  wide-awake,  heightens  his  desperado  appear- 
ance. -Under  the  assignment  system  it  was  not  unusual  to  see  a 
London  thief  clothed  in  kangaroo  skins,  reclining  under  the  shade 
of  an  eucalyptus,  with  a  crook  bent  into  the  shape  of  a  picklock, 
and  a  late  writer  informs  us  that  the  following  were  shepherds  in 
his  diatrict^*«-An  apothecary,  a  lawyer,  a  clerk,  three  sailors,  a 
tailor,  a  Jew,  a  Cingalese,  a  barman,  a  black  fiddler,  a  dancing- 
master,  and  three  gentleman's  sons.  If  the  above-mentioned  dis- 
cordant characters  can  discharge  the  duties  of  a  shepherd,  sheep 
tending  cannot  be  a  very  difficult  occupation.  The  daily  routine  is 
monoionous  in  the  extreme.  At  sunrise  the  shepherd  leaves  the 
hut  and  conducts  his  flock  to  pasture.     Diuring  the  cool  of  the 
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morning  tbey  feed  with  avidity  ;  at  mid-day  they  rett  for  a  time 
under  the  shade  of  trees  and  then  resume  their  wandering,  which, 
toward  evening,  is  directed  toward  home.  The  shepherd's  ahode  is 
commonly  constructed  of  posts  driven  into  the  ground,  the  inter- 
stices filled  up  with  mud,  the  roof  being  made  eiiber  of  shingles  or 
rolls  of  bark*  The  floor  is,  of  course,  mud,  which  becomes  as  hard 
as  concrete.  A  rough  table  and  clothes  chest  is  the  utmost  extent 
of  upholstery,  and  the  crockery  is  limited  to  plates,  knives,  and 
other  absolute  feeding  requisites.  Women  rarely  dwell  in  these 
solitudes ;  near  the  settlements  they  are  occasionally  to  be  met  with, 
but  instead  of  industrious  matrons  they  are  of  dabious  stamp. 

A  hut  keeper  is  the  sole  companion  of  the  shepherd,  who  rs  cook 
by  day  and  watchman  by  night.  The  rations  allowed  are  10  lbs. 
of  mutton,  10  lbs.  of  flour,  2  lbs.  of  sugar,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  tea  weekly.  And  these  edibles  being  duly  prepared  on  the 
shepherd's  return,  the  hut-keeper  counts  over  the  flock  as  they 
enter  the  fence,  and  at  dusk  repairs  to  a  watch-box,  where  he  re- 
mains till  dawn.  This  nomadic  course  of  life  is  pitiable  to  con- 
template. The  absence  of  women  to  shed  reflnement  and  bestow 
domestic  comfort  is  owing  to  the  long  conflrmed  vitiated  practices 
of  this  singular  class  of  men ;  most  of  them  make  excursions  to  the 
nearest  township  once  a-year,  where  they  hold  an  orgie  at  a  tavern, 
till  they  have  spent  what  is  due  to  them,  and  then  quit  the  society 
of  their  gregarious  fellow  men. 

Cattle  holding  differs  totally  from  sheep  farming.  There  are 
three  methods  pursued  by  cattle  owners ;  first,  renting  lands  and 
managing  stock,  either  personally  or  in  charge  of  an  overseer ;  the 
second  is  to  engage  a  grazier  to  look  after  it,  allowing  him  the 
residue  for  the  expense  of  station;  the  third  is  to  depasture 
cattle  on  another's  run,  paying  sevenpence  a  head  for  keep.  Should 
one  intend  squatting,  a  mixed  herd  of  800  is  sufficent  for  com- 
mencement ;  in  addition  to  this  outlay  many  others  are  necessary, 
and  at  least  £700  or  £1,000  would  be  required  for  the  undertaking. 
Cattle  have  a  strong  attachment  to  locality,  and  for  several  months 
after  arrival  they  require  to  be  tailed  daily  by  a  stockman  and 
driven  into  a  substantial  enclosure  at  night.  One  stockman  is  able 
to  superintend  several  hundred ;  [  he  ought  to  be  well  mountedy 
his  occupation  being  to  keep  the  herd  within  bounds,  note  their 
condition,  and  watch  that  none  are  missing. 

In  some  districts  there  are  cattle,  the  offspring  of  those  strayed 
from  runs,  as  wild  as  the  American  buffalo,  and  those  not  frequently 
driven  in  are  perilous  to  capture.  On  these  occasions  the  stock- 
man requires  a  sagacious  and  fast  animal,  one  not  mindful  of  a 
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three-railed  fence' 4Hr  bollock's  hornr-^ome'Hmes  are  said  to  enjoy 
the  sport  Nothing  save  potent  and- repeated -lashes  of  the  whip 
can  render  cattle  the  leaat.govern^ble.^  The  stock-^^liip  is  a  most 
formidable  weapon,  the  handle  is  about  a  foot  and  a  hU/  long,  and 
the  thong  twelve  feet  in  length ;  the  echo  of  it  sounds  like  a 
pistol-shot,  and  so  terrific  ai:e  the. effects  of ! a  well  applied  lash, 
that  one  flourish  is  said  to.be  capable  of  severing  a  pe'wter  pot  in 
twain.  Stockholding  if  not  qiute  so  profitable  as. sheep-fazming 
is  certainlj  more  animating*.       .  .  ,  . 

At  daybreak,  after  a  most  substfioxtial  brseakfjRst,  the  horsed,  beiqg 
got  up  and  .saddled,  the  whole  party,  often  twenty  or  thirty  horse- 
men and  about  one  hundred  dogs,  start  into  the^bush.  All  the 
cattle  they  can ,  find  are  driven  into  the  camping-^ound  by  twelve 
o'clock.  In  a.  good  season  (if  the  herd  is  quiet),  when  feed  is  plen- 
tiful, every  head  will  be  swept  off  the  run  by  that  hour ;  but  when 
cattle  are  wild;and  grass  scarce,  they  must  be  got  in  by  degrees, 
some  of  the  parses  tailing  them  all  the  time ;  and  this  will  occa- 
sionally occupy  weeks. 

All  the  cattlp  bping  on  «the  camp,  the  tug  of  war  commences. 
They  resist  beii^  driven  into  the  yard,  knowing  by  experience  how 
they  are  knocked  about  when  they  get  there.  The  horsemen  ride  at 
them  with  their  formidable  stockwhips,  the  dogs  bite  their  heels, 
and  hang  on  their  tails,  and,  what  with  the  bellowing,  barking-, 
holloing,  and  swearing,  the  riot  may  be  heard  miles  off  by  any  stray 
traveller  riding  over  the  silent  plains  and  through  the  open  forests. 
Every  now  and  then  a  beast  or  calf  bursts  out  of  the  herd,  and 
tries  to  head  back  to  Ihe  bush.  One  or  two  horsemen  are  after 
them  as  quick  as  thought ;  their  dogs  follow.  Han^  bullocks  an 
so  quick  in  this  country  that  if  they  get  a  little  start  it  will  take 
a  good  horseman  to  overtake' them. '  The  men  ride  like  madnften, 
taking  the  fallen  logs  and  great  creeks  in  the  ground  in  their 
stridfe ;  their  hats  off,  hangmg  by  the  string  on  their  backs ;  their 
long  hair  and  beards  strewn  on  their  shoulders^  mixed  with  the 
gaudy  fluttering  handkerchiefs  in  which  a  stockman  delights. 

As  soon  as  the  beast  is  pressed,  he  doubles  sharp  like  a  hare,  bat 
a  goo^  stockman  and  a  good  stockhorse  doubles  just  as  quick  round, 
like  a  top.  At  last,  tired  out,  the  bullock  is  glad  to  make  the 
best  of  his'way^ack  to  the  fold,  his  hide  all  covered  with  foam  and 
blood,  his  eyes  glaring,  and  his  tongue  hanging  out.  Some  cattle 
break  out  like  this  fifty  times  between  the  camp  and  the  yard,  and 
to  see  a  dozen  horsemen  afte&.lialf  a  score  of  beasts  at  best  pace 
is  a  very  lively  scene. 

CatUe  usually  average  fair  prices.  If  there  is  no  other  alternative 
but  boiling  down,  a  fat  animal  well  producing  two  hundred  weight 
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of  tallow,  will  fetch  £3,  which  will  clearthe  expense  of  rearing ; 
but  with  jadicious  superintendence  25  per  cent,  profit  on  the  station 
ought  to  be  obtained.  Once  a-year  a  muster  takes  place  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  condition  and  number  of  stock,  and 
likewise  for  branding  and  castrating.  This  occasion  is  a  sort  of 
field  day  amongst  the  squatters. 


THE  BLACK  DRESS  COAT. 

BY  J.  E.  CARPENTER. 

The  Black  Dress  Coat,  what  a  fearful  mistake  we  may  fre- 
quently make  when  we  judge  of  a  man  by  his  black  dress  coa^-^ 
when  we  consider  that  it^  only  covers  a  breast  that  is  positiyely 
beaming  with  happiness — that  it  is  the  exclusiye  emblem  of  tbo 
well-to-do,  the  badge  of  rank  and  wealth — the  type  of  comfort 
and  comparative  ease-^the  sign  of  respectability  and  position; 
instead  of  being,  as  it  often  is,  a  sham,  a  disguise,  an  every-day 
domino,  and-Hihall  we  write  it  ? — a  very  curse  to  the  wearer  !  The 
black  dress  coat  has  two  sides  to  it,  we  don't  mean  the  inside  and  the 
out — ^but  two  separate  points  of  view  from  which  it  may  be  regarded 
as  suiting  the  mxm  &iid  outward  man.  For  the  latter,  or  natural 
wearer,  it  is  suggestive  of  court  days — the  Opera— the  Club — the 
morning  lounge  and  the  evening  dinner ;  it  sits  easily  on  this  class^ 
axid  is  its  coating-proper,  as  the  shell  is  to  the  snail  or  the  oyster, 
or  the  hair  to  the  bear*— or  the  covering  which  nature  has  ordained 
to  every  sluggish  animal.  To  the  former  it  is  far  otherwise,  and  it 
is  in  this  light  that  we  propose  to  view  it.  Let  us  stand  at  the 
comer  of  any  crowded  thoroughfare-^say  of  St.  Paul's  Church 
Yard,  and  observe  the  black  dress  coats  as  they  pass  in  review 
before  us.  It  is  half-past  nine  o'clock  by  the  dial  of  the  great 
cathedral,  and  the  omnibuses  are  rattling  by,  full  of  fresh-coloured 
and  black-coated  citizens— <they  are  the  well-to-do,  who  have  their 
villas  at  Hammersmith,  Chelsea,  by  the  Parks,  and  in  other  suburban 
districts.  We  will  let  them  go  quietly  on  their  way  and  observe  only 
the  pedestrians.  Who  is  this  little  man  with  a  pinched  face,  who 
threads  his  way  in  and  out  of  the  moving  mass  with  the  facility  of 
&  dog  in  a  crowd  ?  He  is  a  clerk  in  a  city  warehouse,  and  has  a  - 
V  2  o 
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family  inconveiueDtly  large  for  any  clerk  to  keep  with  anytbing 
like  comfort,  so  he  can't  afford  to  ride,  nor  can  he  afford  to  Uto 
within  fiye  or  six  miles  of  his  place  of  business,  but  he  must  wear 
a  black  dress  coat ;  and,  alUiough  his  salary  is  only  thirty  shil* 
lings  a-week,  he  must  appear  as  respectable  as  the  *'  principals"  in 
his  office,  or  he  would  not  be  permitted  to  earn  even  that.  Yet 
the  sturdy  labourer,  in  his  fustian  jacket,  who  earns  something 
more,  if  he  does  not  look  on  him  with  envy,  at  least  considers  he  is 
a  gentleman,  and  so  he  is— but  **  society*'  obliges  him  to  pay  Tery 
dearly  for  his  gentility.  He  is  followed  by  a  spruce  young  fellow 
in  his  first  dress  coat— as  proud  of  his  tail  as  a  peacock.  Now 
this  young  fellow  is  one  of  six  or  seven,  whose  parents  are  Tery 
glad  to  get  him  a  start  in  life,  so  he  is  giving  *'  the  first  two  years 
for  nothing"  to  learn  the  mysteries  of  a  ship-broker's  counting- 
house,  and  his  black  dress  coat  and  continuations  are  another  dis- 
tress to  the  already  pinched  family.  Passing  the  other  way,  going 
towards  Chancery  Lane,  comes  a  man  in  a  very  shabby  black  coat, 
still  it  is  a  black  coat-^^-and  was  a  new  one,  once;  but  when 
the  wearer  forgets,  if,  indeed,  he  ever  knew.  He  is  a  copying 
clerk,  an  engrosser  of  skins,  and  being  in  the  law,  blaok  *'  is  his 
only  wear."  There  is  no  mistaking  that  black  coat»  for  it  has 
lasted  out  many  suits  to  the  wearer's  knowledge,  and  will  last  oal 
many  more,  save  and  except  the  Chancery  suits. 

Here  comes  a  poor  fellow  leading  a  sick  child-«he  asks  hia  way 
of  us»  and  we  fall  into  conversation.  He  has  been  to  a  hospital  to 
ask  advice  for  his  little  boy^— but  he  could  not  obtain  it^— Why? 
Because  he  wore  a  black  dress  coat.  He  was  told  that  advice  was 
only  given  to  the  poor  and  necesaitous-*-to  servants  and  mechanics, 
for  so  *'  the  poor  and  necessitous,"  it  was  explained  to  him, 
meant.  He  had  learnt  the  fact  before  from  a  mechanic  who  worked 
for  the  same  employer  as  himself,  and  who  could  obtain  more  by 
his  hands  than  the  poor  clerk  could  by  his  head,  but  he  was  con- 
sidered *^  professional"  and  not  coming  within  the  rules  of  the 
charity-**in  other  words,  he  wore  a  black  dress  coat;  ao  if  he 
wished  to  have  his  child  cured  he  must  pay  his  guinea  to  a  physi- 
cian ;  how  else  could  the  faculty  themselves  wear  black  dresa  coats  ? 
Here  is  a  beautiful  new  black  dress  coat,  single  breasted  and 
set  off  by  a  cravat  of  snowy  whiteness^— the  wearer  is  in  the 
Church.  Yes  I  he  is  a  country  curate  called  up  to  aee  the  Bishop ; 
he  b  "passing  rich  on  forty  pounds  a^year"  which  he  manages 
to  augment  a  trifle  by  teaching  little  boys  the  classics.  How 
carefully  that  black  coat  must  be  laid  away  at  home  and  exchanged 
for  the  faded  dressing-gown.  Yet  he  is  forced  to  appear  in  public 
in  his  black  dress  coat.  He  recognises  an  old  companion  in  a  black 
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coat  of  the  newest  cut  and  fashion,  its  owner  really  earns  less  than 
himself,  but  he  continues  to  exist  by  '<  calls  upon  the  Govemor ;" 
he  has  been  called  to  the  bar,  but  client  has  never  yet  ascended  to 
his  chambers  on  a  fourth  floor,  in  Gray's-inn,  nor  has  Touter  at  the 
Old  Bailey  yet  given  him  a  brief.  Still  he  must  go  on  wearing 
black  dress  coats  and  running  up  tailor's  bills,  and  trusting  to  fate 
and — "  the  Governor.''  As  the  day  advances  other  black  coats 
appear  upon  the  scene— thfi  literary  man  who  has  snatched  a  few 
hours  repose  after  his  night's  work  upon  some  morning  paper,  is 
rushing  down  to  the  Mansion  House,  or  to  some  public  meeting, 
to  make  a  report  and  take  the  chance  of  its  being  inserted,  for  on 
that  depends  his  subsistence  for  to-morrow ;  if  he  has  been  fortunate 
he  wears  his  black  coat  with  all  the  ease  of  a  *'  born"  gentleman, 
but  lucky  or  not  he  must  wear  it.  He  has  a  profession  and  a 
'*  eloth"  to  stand  up  for«  There  are  many,  many  more,  had  we 
kisure  or  <^portunity  to  become  acquainted  with  them,  who  hide  a 
sorrowing  heart  under  this  garb  of  respectability-^tbe  surgeon 
struggling  in  his  early  career — the  artist  as  yet  unknown  to  fame-^ 
the  "  reduced"  gentleman  of  ^*  better  days"— the  thousand  and  one 
in  short  who  are  little  better  off  than  the  poor  wretches  who,  in 
crowded  attics  and  unwholesome  workshops,  first  form  the  garment* 
Reader,  if  you  be  a  €ottage*dweller,  if  you  live  ail  day  amid  the 
ceaseless  wheels  of  some  huge  factory,  if  you  toil  in  the  open  air 
or  till  the  yielding  earth ;  be  your  garb  stuff  or  fustian^  learn  that 
there  is  not  a  golden  lining  to  every  Black  Dress  Coat. 


DORA'S  RIDDLE. 

BxxBiED  in  reverie  of  artless  wonder. 
My  Dora  muses  o'er  the  simple  past, 
Weighing  the  new-found  secrets  that  surround  her. 
Till  Love  unfolds  the  mystery  at  last. 

'*  What  am  I  ?    What  the  object  of  my  being  ? 
What  puny  link  in  Heaven's  wondrous  plan  ?" 
And  Love,  dear  Dora,  thy  confusion  seeing, 
Whispers-^that  haply  thou  wast  made  for  man. 

G.  F.  G. 
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OR,    MOTHER   AND   SON. 
BY  THE  HON.  CHARLES  STUART  SAVILLE. 

AVTHOR  OP  '*  KARAJE-XAP&AN  ;  OB,  TSB  XOOBI»BH  CBXEF,"  &€•   ftc. 


BOOK  n.— CHAPTER  ILL 

ARTHUR   HALLIDON   GOES   TO   A   PRIYATS    SCHOOL   CONDUCTED    UPOM 

A   PECULIAR   SYSTEM. 

Blanche  heard  the  result  of  the  Rector's  and  her  brother's  Tiait 
with  resignation.  She  felt,  indeed,  that,  although  the  £ftct  of  her 
marriage  might  be  questioned,  and  that,  consequently,  the  stun  of 
illegitimacy  might  be  cast  upon  her  child,  she  had,  notwithstanding, 
much  roason  to  thank  Providence  that  her  position  was  no  worse ; 
for,  through  the  unexpected  generosity  of  Lord  Rockforest,  both 
herself  and  her  child  were  not  only  well  but  liberally  proyided  for ; 
while,  in  addition,  her  brother's  career,  which  had  so  lately  ap- 
peared surrounded  by  the  most  hopeless  gloom,  had,  through  the 
influence  of  his  new  protector,  become  brightened  up  with  the 
most  auspicious  prognostics,  for,  within  a  few  days  after  his  return 
to  Scarthington,  Charles  Delamere  received  his  lieutenant's  com- 
mission and  an  appointment  to  a  first-class  frigate,  accompanied 
with  a  letter  from  Lord  Rockforest,  informing  him  that  a  promise 
had  been  made  from  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  to  the  effect 
that  as  soon  as  the  newly-promoted  officer  should  have  served  his 
time  he  should  be  advanced  to  the  rank  of  commander. 

The  young  widow  being  relieved  from  all  fear  of  poverty,  for  she 
felt  assured  that  Lord  Rockforest  would  never  depart  from  his 
pledged  word,  proceeded  to  take  a  small  house  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Rectory  and  gave  herself  up  entirely  to  the  education  of  her 
infant  son,  in  whom  were  concentrated  all  her  hopes— all  her  joys. 
He  was,  indeed,  all  and  everything  to  her ;  she  lived  as  it  were  in 
him  ;  she  had  no  thought  beyond  his  future  welfare. 

During  the  first  several  years  that  followed  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band she  received  many  offers  of  marriage,  some  of  them  of  so 
advantageous  a  nature  that  the  worthy  Rector  more  than  once 
counselled,  nay,  entreated,  her  not  to  refuse  them.  Blanche, 
however,  declared  it  to  be  her  firm  resolution  never  to  marry  again. 
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*  '*  A  woman  who  has  really  and  truly  loved  her  husband,  and 
such  a  husband  as  mine,"  she  observed, "  can  never  love  again. 
No  worldly  advantages  shall  ever  induce  me  to  be  unfaithful  to  the 
memory  of  Colonel  Hallidon,  When  I  gave  him  my  hand  it  was 
for  ever,  and,  though  death  has  temporarily  parted  us,  I  do  not  on 
that  account  consider  myself  free  to  listen  to  another  proposal." 

Brought  up  beneath  the  ever-watchful  eye  of  his  mother,  young 
Arthur  Hallidon  incr^sed  daily  in  beauty  and  strength.  At  a  very 
early  age  he  gave  decided  proofs  of  superior  intelligence,  and  by  the 
time  he  had  reached  the  age  of  eleven  years  his  acquirements  were 
such  as  few  boys  several  years  his  senior  could  boast  of,  although 
up  to  that  age  his  sole  instructors  had  been  his  mother  and  Mr. 
Hardy. 

Like  most  youths  who  have  been  from  their  birth  subjected 
entirely  to  female  rule  and  guidance,  Arthur  Hallidon  was  sensitive 
almost  to  a  fault ;  a  harsh  word  was  apt  to  bring  the  tears  to  his 
eyes,  while  an  unmerited  reproach  would  almost  make*  him  ill.  To 
such  a  degree  was  this  sensibility  carried  that  Charles  Delamere, 
then  a  post  captain  in  the  navy,  declared  it  to  be  his  firm  opinion 
that  the  boy  was  a  milksop. 

''  Let  me  take  him  to  sea  with  me,"  he  observed  to  his  sister, 
'*  and  make  a  man  of  him." 

Blanche  clasped  her  son  to  her  bosom  at  these*  words  ;  it  seemed 
to  her  as  if  heir  brother  was  about  to  tear  away  the  hope  and  solace 
of  her  life. 

"  I  part  with  Arthur,"  she  cried,  "  and  send  him  to  sea.  O 
Charles  I  how  can  you  be  so  cruel  ?  Why,  the  poor  boy  would  die 
before  he  had  been  a  week  on  board." 

*^  On  the  contrary ;  he  would  cease  to  be  a  milksop,  or  rather  he 
would  not  become  one,  which  he  inevitably  will  if  you  continue  to 
bring  him  up  as  you  are  doing." 

"But  Arthur  is  by  no  means  a  milksop,"  said  Blanche,  "  for  he 
has  shown  himself  a  boy]  of  spirit  on  several  occasions.  Have  you 
not?"  she  continued,  addressing  her  son. 

"  I  beat  the  baker's  boy  the  other  day  for  torturing  a  cat,"  was 
the  boy's  answer,  *'  and  he  is  bigger  than  I  am  by  a  head." 

"  Bravo  !  "  cried  his  uncle.  "  That  is  better  than  I  imagined ; 
there  is  something  to  be  made  out  of  the  lad  yet,  and  the  sea  is  the 
place  to  make  that  something  bear  fruit ;  only  let  me  put  him  on 
my  quarter-deck  and  you  will  never  repent  it." 

"  Arthur  shall  never  be  a  soldier  or  a  sailor,"  said  his  mother ; 
'*  when  he  is  old  enough  he  shall  have  the  choice  between  tho 
Church  or  the  bar."  * 
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"  I  should  like  to  be  Lord  Chancdlor  or  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bory/'  observed  Arthur  grsT^j. 

^  Would  you  not  rather  be  an  admiral  or  a  general  ?  "  said  Cap- 
tain Delamere,  smiling, 

"  No,"  cried  the  boy ;  "  becanse  I  hear  they  swear  and  aie 
very  wicked  in  a  8hip«  and  I  know  they  are  so  in  a  regiment,  lor 
only  the  other  day  I  saw  a  tall  seijeant  drilling  some  soldiers  and 
he  swore  dreadfully  at  them.    Were  I  to  be  used  so  I  should  die«" 

*'I  tell  you  what,  Blanche,"  exclaimed  the  Captain,  almost 
*ngnlyi  "  you  had  better  dress  up  your  boy  in  girl's  clothes,  for 
he  is  too  delicate  and  sensitiTe  for  those  he  wears,  I  dedare  I  can 
hardly  believe  a  word  about  his  thrashing  the  baker's  boy." 

"  I  never  told  a  lie,"  returned  Arthur,  in  a  tone  which  proved 
diat  the  sarcasm  had  struck  deep ;  *'  go  and  ask  the  baker  yoorsdf ; 
he  told  me  I  had  done  quite  right  in  helping  the  poor  cat." 

"  You  see  how  you  have  hurt  his  fieeliogs,"  said  Blanche,  who 
knew  &om  the  tone  of  voice  in  which  he  had  spoken  how  uMich 
Arthnr  was  annoyed. 

**  I  did  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  he  was  a  story«teller,"  ob- 
served the  Captain,  **  but  merely  wished  to  remaik  that  it  appears 
quite  an  anomaly  that  snch  a  sensitive  child  should  have  sufficient 
pluck  to  have  acted  as  it  appears  he  has  done.  But,  anyhow,  my 
dear  Blanche,  although  yon  will  not  allow  your  boy  to  go  to  sea, 
let  ma  beg  of  you  to  send  him  to  school,  where  he  wOi  mingle  with 
boys  of  his  own  age  and  learn  to  rough  it  a  little.  As  he  is  only 
twelve  years  old  yon  need  not  place  him  at  a  puUie  sdiool,  but 
with  some  one  who  pnpares  a  few  pupils  ioi  Eton  and  any  other 
of  the  large  colleges.  I  know  it  will  be  a  saecifiee  to  separate 
yourself  £rom  Arthur,  although  but  for  awhtte^  but  it  is  &  duty  yon 
owe  him." 

**  It  took  a  long  time  to  determine  Blanche  to  IoIIdw  her  hrothes^a 
counsel,  but  Mr.  Hsrdy  haying  entirely  coincided  with  Captain 
Delamere,  she  at  length  accorded  a  reluctant  consent,  and  Arthur 
Hallidon  was  installed  at  a  preparatory  school,  kept  by  a  defgyman 
whose  living  was  situated  about  thirty  miles  from  Scarthington. 

Dr.  Botheram's  establishment  bore  a  high  reputation,  and  Uia 
boys  educated  there  were  almost  entirely  composed  of  the  elder  and 
younger  sons  of  wbat  it  is  tiie  custom  to  call  the  aristocracy  of 
England ;  the  school  was  consequently  nicknamed  the  "  House  of 
Lords."  To  such  an  extent,  indeed,  was  the  exdusivenesa  of  I>r» 
Botheram  carried,  that  a  rumour  existed  of  his  having  once  refused 
to  receive  the  son  of  a  wealthy  tailor  of  Mandiester  as  a  member 
of  his  academy,  although  it  was  said  that  the  worthy  anip  had 
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offered  to  pay  double  the  usual  price  for  his  offspring's  board  and 
education.  One  circumstance,  however,  somewhat  militated 
against  the  probability  of  the  rumour  being  true,  as  it  was  well 
known  that,  although  the  learned  pedagogue  was  a  fenrent  adorer 
of  a  title,  he  was  also  a  devoted  worshipper  at  the  shrine  of 
Mammon. 

Arthur  Hallidon  being  the  nephew  of  a  peer,  and  no  doubt  of  his 
legitimacy  having  reached  the  pure  shades  of  Alverton,  his  coming 
was  welcomed  with  great  demonstrations  of  pleasure  by  Dr. 
Botheram.  The  boy  was  accompanied  by  his  mother,  his  uncle, 
and  Mr.  Hardy,  who  each  took  an  opportunity  of  speaking  aside  to 
the  master  of  the  school. 

"Pray  excuse  me,  sir,"  said  Blanche,  ''for  making  the  obser« 
vation,  but  I  trust  there  is  no  beating  or  flogging  in  your  establiah* 
ment." 

"  On  the  contrary,  madam,"  was  the  reply,  ''  we  pursue  a 
peculiar  system  here,  and  never  use  either  the  rod  or  cane.*' 

"  I  am  very  happy  to  hear  it,"  said  the  tender-hearted  mother, 
"  for  you  must  know,  sir,  that  Arthur  is  of  a  most  sensitive  dispo- 
sition, and  is  much  more  easily  managed  by  gentleness  than 
severity." 

"  Doctor  Botheram,"  observed  the  Captain,  on  finding  himself 
out  of  ear-shot  of  his  sister  and  Mr.  Hardy,  "  I  wish  to  let  you 
know  that  my  nephew  has  been  hitherto  brought  up  too  mildly, 
and  I  am  afraid  that  unless  he  is  made  to  rough  it  a  little  he  will 
turn  out  a  milksop.    You  understand  me  ?  " 

"  Perfectly,"  returned  the  Doctor, ;  "  but  do  not  fear  in  the 
slightest  degree  on  the  boy's  account,  for  we  pursue  a  peculiar 
system  here." 

**  My  dear  sir,"  remarked  Mr.  Hardy,  on  being  left  a  few 
minutes  alone  with  his  fellow  divine,  *'  I  am  perfectly  sure  that 
every  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  dear  boy's  mossl  and  religious 
principles." 

"  You  may  be  quite  easy  on  that  point,"  was  the  answer,  "  for 
we  follow  a  peculiar  system  here." 

Having  received  his  mother's  tears  in  profusion  on  his  feoe,  jis 
she  bade  him  farewell,  and  shaking  hands  with  his  uncle  and  Mr. 
Hardy,  Arthur  saw  with  a  broken  heart  the  chaise  that  had  borne 
him  to  his  new  abode  drive  swiftly  away  and  bear  from  his  sight  all 
that  he  loved  in  the  world ;  and  it  was  with  a  strong  inclination  to 
burst  into  tears  that  he  followed  Doctor  Botheram  to  the  play- 
ground in  order  to  be  Introduced  to  his  schoolfellows  and  learn  the 
peculiar  system  pursued  in  the  academy. 
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**  Oentlemen/'  exclaimed  the  reverend  schoolmaster,  as  he 
reached  a  group  of  youths  whose  ages  varied  from  ahout  fifteen 
down  to  twelve  years,  '*I  herewith  present  to  you  Mr.  Arthur 
Hallidon,  nephew  to  Viscount  Rockforest,  who  (Mr.  Hallidon)  is 
just  become  a  member  of  your  society,  to  which  I  trust  he  will 
prove  an  honour." 

Several  of  the  boys  came  forward  at  these  words  and  shook  the 
new  comer  by  the  hand. 

"  Mr.  Mennidees,"  continued  the  Doctor,  addressing  a  tall  youth 
of  fourteen  years  of  age,  '*  as  your  new  schoolfellow  will  be  placed 
in  your  room,  I  should  be  much  obliged  at  your  taking  him  under 
your  charge." 

*'  What  do  you  think  of  the  Doctor  ? "  said  Mennidees  with  a 
smile,  as  the  personage  designated  returned  to  the  house,  ^'  is  not 
he  a  quiet,  polite-spoken  fellow  V* 

"  Very,"  replied  Arthur. 

"  And  don't  you  think  you  will  be  very  happy  here  T  " 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  Arthur,  gulping  down  a  rising  flood  of  tears 
which  was  very  near  ebbing  over  the  lids  that  kept  it  down. 

"  A  fine  thing  hope,  but  very  delusive  at  times,"  observed  Men- 
nidees. **  I  say,  you  fellows,  here's  the  new  boy  flattering  himself 
with  the  idea  that  all  is  as  smooth  here  as  it  appears." 

A  general  laugh  followed  these  words,  which  caused  Arthur  to 
feel  very  uncomfortable. 

*'  When  ignorance  is  bliss  'tis  folly  to  be  sapient,"  cried  Men- 
nidees,  "  as  you  will  find  to  your  cost  before  you  are  four-and- 
twenty  hours  older.  I  must  not,  however,  anticipate  the  joys  of 
the  paradise  you  have  entered,  so  come  along  with  me,  as  I  am 
to  be  your  master  of  the  ceremonies." 

Arthur  followed  his  new  friend  into  the  house  and  was  conducted 
into  a  large  room  full  of  desks  and  benches. 

"  Can  you  read  Qreek  ?  "  inquired  Mennidees. 

*'  I  can  translate  Homer »*' 

"  In  that  case,  can  you  make  out  anything  of  that  ?  "  continued 
Mennidees,  pointing  to  a  large  printed  placard. 

Arthur  looked  at  the  board  for  several  minutes,  and  then  an- 
swered that  he  understood  very  little  of  its  meaning. 

*'Itis  written  in  Greek,". he  observed,  "and  in  a  week  or  so  I 
might  make  something  out  of  it.     What  does  it  mean  ?" 

"  It  is  a  list  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  school,"  answered 
the  other,  "  but  as  they  are  printed  in  Qreek,  few  new  boys  are  able 
to  make  them  out." 
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**  How,  tben,  can  one  know  wbat  to  do  ?  *'  was  the  natural  in- 
quiry of  the  bewildered  Arthur. 

**  By  a  stretch  of  the  Doctor's  fertile  imagination  every  boy  is 
considered  to  understand  Latin  and  Greek  perfectly,  and  conse* 
quently  any  infraction  of  the  rules  is  punished  in  a  peculiar 
manner.** 

**  But,  in  that  case,  I  shall  certainly  be  punished,"  cried  Arthur, 
with  a  shudder,  "  for  I  can  scarcely  make  out  a  word.  Oh,  dear !" 
he  continued,  "  I  wish  my  mother  was  not  gone ;  but,  perhaps  you 
will  give  me  a  helping  hand." 

**  It  is  against  the  regulations  for  one  boy  to  assist  another,*'  said 
Hennidees,  with  a  mournful  shake  of  the  head,  **  as  you  would 
perceive,  did  you  understand  Greek  sufficiently,  by  Article  83." 

A  sort  of  vision  flashed  across  young  Hallidon's  eyes,  repre- 
senting his  master  with  an  immense  cane  in  his  hand,  for,  as  he 
had  not  overheard  the  conversation  between  his  mother  and  Dr. 
Botheram,  he  was  not  aware  of  the  absence  of  that  instrument  of 
torture. 

**  I  shall  run  home,"  he  said  in  a  determined  voice. 

^  No  use  attempting  to  cut  your  stumps,"  said  Mennidees,  **  you 
would  be  caught  in  a  jiffy»  and  then,  my  eye—" 

*•  It's  very  unjust  then,"  cried  Arthur ;  "  but,  anyhow,  I  will 
write  home." 

"  No  letters  but  those  of  which  copies  are  given  us  are  allowed 
to  be  put  into  the  bag." 

**  What  will  then  become  of  me  ?  "  exclaimed  Arthur.  "  Lend 
me  a  dictionary,  and  I  will  begin  to  learn  the  regulations  at  once  ; 
but  as  I  shall  never  be  able  to  get  through  a  twentieth  part  of  them 
without  help,  what  will  be  done  to  me  if  I  make  any  mistakes." 

**  You  will  soon  find  that  out.  However,  as  you  seem  a  good 
sort  of  a  fellow,  V\\  lend  you  a  copy  of  the  regulations  with  a  trans- 
lation underneath,  written  by  a  pitying-hearted  boy  who  knew 
enough  Greek  to  enable  him  to  render  a  service  to  all  new  comers  ; 
only  don't  show  it  to  the  Doctor." 

Arthur  felt  a  desire  to  throw  his  arms  round  his  new  friend's 
neck ;  he,  however,  restrained  his  feelings,  as  he  was  not  aware 
what  might  be  the  regulation  relating  thereto. 

Mennidees  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
new  comer  was  in  possession  of  the  much-prised  translation,  which 
he  was  enabled  to  read  through  before  going  to  bed.  Such, 
however,  was  the  effect  made  upon  his  mind  by  perceiving  the  diffi- 
culty of  implicitly  following  what  was  laid  down  therein,  and  the 
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dread  of  the  punishment  he  would  necessarily  entail  upon  himself 
thereby,  that  he  could  scarcely  sleep  a  wink  all  night. 

Oh  !  how  he  wished  himself  back  in  his  quiet  chamber  at  Sear- 
thington,  where  the  last  face  he  was  wont  to  see,  the  last  words  he 
was  wont  to  hear,  were  his  mother's.  Although  his  schoolfellows 
were  as  kind  as  boys  could  be,  he  longed  after  his  mother's  presence 
and  her  soft  kind  ways,  as  the  thirsty  traveller  in  the  desert  longeth 
after  the  waterpools  which  are  far  away. 

And  that  mother,  how  she  wept  all  the  long,  long  night,  the  first 
that  she  had  ever  been  separated  from  her  child.  Alas !  how  much 
misery  and  heart-smart  is  undergone  in  this  civilised  island  of  ours, 
in  order,  among  other  reasons,  to  prevent  boys  becoming  milksops, 
under  the  mistaken  notion  that  a  mother  is  unfit  to  educate  her  son. 
For  our  part  we  are  convinced  that,  were  Englishmen  brought  up 
more  at  home  and  less  at  school,  they  would  lose  nothing  thereby. 
No  Englishwoman  ever  taught  her  child  to  be  a  coward  or  to  do  a 
mean  action,  or  to  tell  a  lie,  but,  on  the  contrary,  all  that  is  noble, 
brave,  loyal,  and  open-hearted  can  be  learned  from  that  best  of 
teachers,  a  mother. 

The  morning  after  Arthur's  arrival  at  Dr.  Botheram's  a  bell  was 
rung  at  five  o'clock,  it  being  summer,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hoar 
afterwards  the  fourteen  boys  of  all  ages  that  composed  the  esta- 
blishment were  assembled  in  the  school  room.  Prayers  having 
been  read  by  the  Doctor,  that  personage  proceeded  to  call  over  the 
names  of  his  pupils,  after  which  he  directed  Arthur  to  approach. 

*'  Mr.  Hallidon,"  he  observed,  "  have  you  read  the  list  of  regu- 
lations ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  returned  the  youth. 

"  I  will  not,  of  course,  offer  you  the  offence  of  asking  you 
whether  you  understand  them,  for  Mr.  Hardy  informed  me  yester- 
day that  you  were  well  grounded  in  the  classics ;  all  I  therefore 
desire  is  that  you  will  follow  the  rules  laid  down  and  prove  your- 
self an  obedient  and  docile  pupil.  For  the  present,  take  this 
Horner^  and  seat  yourself  by  Lord  Thomas  Mervyn.  Gentlemen,'* 
he  continued,  "  we  continue  this  morning  the  second  book.  Sir 
William  Thornton,  have  the  kindness  to  begin." 

Sir  William  did  as  he  was  ordered,  and  got  on  very  well  until 
he  came  to  one  of  the  proper  names,  with  which  every  one  who 
has  read  Homer  is  aware  the  second  book  abounds. 

"  Where  were  situated  Hyria  and  Aulis  ?  "  inquired  the  Doctor. 

No  answer  was  returned,  but  Sir  William  Thornton  turned  very 
red  and  looked  up  at  the  wall  opposite  as  if  he  were  in  hopes  of 
seeing  some  handwriting  there. 
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"  What  1  are  you  ignorant  of  the  position  of  Hyria  and  Aulis  f  " 
exclaimed  Dr.  Botheram. 

"  I  have  been  trying  to  make  out,  sir,  but  could  not.*' 

*'  Indeed !  "  said  the  master  with  a  bitter  smile ;  "  indeed ! 
Now,  pray,  let  me  advise  you  to  answer  my  question  at  once." 

"  But,  sir, " 

*'  I  will  have  no  buts,  Sir  William  ;  do  you  choose  to  answer 
the  question  where  was  situated  Hyria  and  Aulis  ?  " 

The  youthful  baronet  was  silent. 

"  I  am  certain  you  wish  to  annoy  me  by  feigning  ignorance, 
said  Dr.  Botheram.     Once  for  all,  will  you  answer  my  question  ?  '* 

A  dead  silence  followed. 

**  This  obstinacy  is  too  bad  ;  go  and  sit  down,  sir.  Lord  Quin- 
tin,  proceed.     Where  were  situated  Hyria  and  Aulis  ?  " 

"  Hyria,"  replied  Lord  Quintin  very  rapidly,  and  as  if  speaking 
by  rote,  **  was  a  city  of  Apulia,  in  the  more  northern  part  of  the 
lapygian  peninsula,  between  Brundasium  and  Tarentum.  Aulis 
was  a  town  of  Boeotia,  on  the  shores  of  Euripus,  and  nearly  opposite 
Chalcis." 

Instead  of  any  praise  being  bestowed  upon  the  young  nobleman 
for  his  ready  answer,  he  was,  much  to  Arthur^s  surprise,  taken  to 
task  by  his  instructor. 

"  Where  did  you  learn  that  ?  "  inquired  that  personage. 

'^  I  saw  it  in  Lempriere's  Dictionary." 

*'  A  Lempriere"  cried  the  Doctor  in  a  tone  of  the  bitterest  con- 
tempt, *'  and  are  you  so  utterly  ignorant  as  to  be  obliged  to  consult 
a  Lempriere  ?  And,  pray,  might  I  inquire  where  you  procured 
one.^" 

'*I  saw  it  at  the  bookseller's  last  time  I  was  at  the  town,"  re- 
turned Lord  Quintin,  "  and  I  took  the  opportunity  of  looking  out 
all  the  proper  names  in  the  second  book,  as  I  wished  to  prove  to 
you,  sir,  that  it  was  not  my  intention  to  annoy  you." 

"  Oh  !  you  are  impertinent,  my  lord,"  exclaimed  the  pedagogue. 
''  Gro  and  sit  down  by  Sir  William  Thornton,  until  you  choose  to 
alter  your  line  of  conduct.     Mr.  Molyneux,  proceed." 

As  Mr.  Molyneux  erred  in  the  same  manner  as  Sir  William 
Thornton,  the  issue  was  the  same  as  in  that  case,  the  Doctor  assert* 
ing  that  the  boy  intended  to  annoy  him. 

The  other  pupils  followed  in  succession  ;  all,  however,  succeeded 
in  being  sent  back  to  their  seats,  until  Arthur  heard  the  Doctor 
call  out  his  name. 

Hardly  knowing  whether  he  was  standing  on  his  head  or  his 
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Iwela,  he  begaa  ta  traBsIate  as  well  as  he  could ;  bat  so  great 
the  perturbation  of  his  mind,  that  at  the  third  line  he  stock  U»U 

**  Mr.  Hallidon !"  said  Doctor  Botheram  with  a  soleosn  shake  of 
the  head,  '*I  am  sorry,  very  sorry,  to  perceive  that  the  bad 
example  of  your  schoolfellows  has  infected  yoa  ;  a  sorry  beginniaK 
this  to  attempt  to  annoy  your  master  on  the  first  morning  of  your 
admittance  to  his  pupil-room  by  pretending  ignorance.  Mr. 
Hardy  mentioned  to  me,  yesterday,  that  you  had  gone  throogk  the 
first  four  books  with  him,  so  that  your  present  conduct  is  inezoot- 
able.     Go,  sir,  sit  down  and  be  ashamed  of  yourselL" 

No  more  pupils  remaining  to  annoy  hia»  the  Doctor  rose  fvom 
his  seat. 

**  Pretty  conduct,  gentlemen,  this ;  but  I  ferceive  it  to  benelcss 
to  adyise  yon,  for  your  tempers  are  so  perverse  U»t  yo«  are  detail 
mined  to  listen  to  no  adrice.  Were  it  net  for  ycMir  obstinacy  how 
much  pleasanter  affairs  would  be  carried  on,  lor,  instead  of  these 
constant  interruptions  to  your  classical  studies^  the  school  hoars 
would  be  the  pleasantest  of  your  existence— eonatniing  Honer« 
Virgil,  and  the  other  ancient  classical  poets,  what  more  delightful 
occupation  can  there  be — ^but  you  will  not  listen  to  me,  aad  die 
consequence  is,  that  you  not  only  deprive  youBself  of  nfuok  aamae* 
ment,  but  you  annoy  me  excessively  ;  but  that  is  yoiar  anif  yeur 
intention ;  you  wish  to  annoy  me  and  you  have  suoeeeded." 

At  this  moment  a  bell  rang. 

"  There  ia  the  call  to  breakfast,"  continued  Doctor  Botheivm, 
rising  and  shutting  the  book  before  him  j  **  let  me  hope,  geBtlesaea^ 
that  when  you  return  to  the  schoolroom,  it  will  be  with  the  inten* 
tion  of  altering  '  your  present  line  of  conduct.  Lord  Th6maa 
Mervyn,  I  declare  you  are  smiling !" 

"  No,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  youth,  who  was  far  more  disposed  ta 
follow  the  example  ef  the  ciying  than  the  laughing  philosopher. 

*'  Do  not  aggravate  the  case  by  telling  a  fabehoed,  yeu  smiled 
as  I  spoke." 

"  I  assure  you,  sir,  I  did  not." 

"  Do  not  contradict  me,  my  Lord,  or  I'll  confine  you  to  th* 
house  for  a  week.     You  were  smiling." 

Lord  Thomas  was  silent* 

*'  Oh  I  you  own  to  the  fact  then,  you  dared  te  smile  while  1  wa» 
speaking  ?  I  tell  you  what,  my  Lord,  you  are  a  disgniee  ta  the 
school — you'll  be  the  ruin  of  your  family.  Go  along,  go  along,  all 
of  you,  you  incorrigible,  obstinate,  unruly  blockheads  I" 

The  latter  commands  of  the  master  were  joyfully  obeyed,  and 
the  lads  hastened  to  breakfast,  which,  to  Doctor  Botheram's  credit 
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be  it  obaerrod,  was  a  moat  gubslaDtial  med,  and  the  more  eii|oyed 
aa  kis  pupils  were  kft  entirely  aloae  during  ita  diaeussion*^ 

"  Haw  fierce  tiie  otd  fellow  waa  this  momiagf"  obsenred  Sir 
WiUiam  Thomtoni ''  I  thougkt  al  one  time  he  waa  gMg  to  pusb 
me  down«" 

''  He  is  not  in.  a  sedative  humoar  f o-day/'  said  Loid  Quintm, 
''  but  only  in  his  teasing  tantrums,  so  we  were  luckily  spared  the 
weight  of  his  body." 

''The  weight  of  his  bodyf"  inquired  Arthur, 'in  a  tone  of 
surprise. 

"  Oh !  I  forgot ;  this  is  your  first  morning/'  said  Lord  Quintin, 
*'  or  you  would  know  that  it  is  a  very  usual  custom  of  our  reverend 
master,  when  in  a  very  fierce  rage  to  knock,  or  rather  push,  a  boy 
down  and  theu  sit  xtpon  faim.'^ 

**  And  precious  heavy  he  is  too,"  observed  Molyneux ;  **  a  few 
minutes  of  his  body  are  enough  to  drive  all  one's  breath  away." 

''For  my  part  I  would  prefer  the  flogging  system  of  other 
schools ;  the  doctor,  however,,  never  fioga,  and  is  consequence  of 
his  assertions  in  that  nspeet  gains  sU  tk»  mammas'  hearts." 

During  the  month  sueeeedBvg  Ma  amnd  si  IXxior  Botheram's, 
Arthur  had  occasion,  to  test  all  the  varieties  of  bis  master's  eccentric 
humour,  from  the  teasing  ta  the  sedative^  as  the  boys  termed  it. 
The  doctor  had,  however^  his  hn^  ^J9t  md  then  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  it  was  quite  a  pleasure  to  liates  to  his  explanations, 
which  were  given  in  such  a  dear  msnaee  that  his  pupils  learned 
more  in  one  day  than  they  would  bare  done  in  a  week  in  the 
generality  of  private  and  pvblie  schoola. 

Arthur  Hallidon,  as  has  already  been  obsetved^was  possessed  of 
an  extraordinary  quick  intdlect^  and  in  addition  was  blessed  with 
great  powers  of  observation.  He  consequently  soon  learned  his 
master  by  heart,  and  by  well-timed  answers  to  his  questions, 
even  when  Doctor  Bothecamwaa  In  hia  meet  tearing  and  sedative 
moods,  managed  so  as  never  to  be  acoiMed  rither  of  wishing  to 
annoy  his  master  or  of  uring  a  Lempriere, 

In  fine,  after  the  first  tnonth,  he  never  waa  ssit  upon.  On  his 
leaving  the  school  fer  the  pnrpoee  of  bting  placed  at  West- 
minster, his  master  waa  so  grieved  at  his  departure  that  he  waa 
actually  moved  to  teara. 

"  Mr.  Hallidon,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  wrung  the  youth  by  the 
hand,  *'  you  are  destined  to  be  a  great  man,  a  very  great  man ;  you 
never  require  the  nee  of  that  disgraceful  book  yclept  Lempriere'a 
Dictionary,  nor  do  you  ever  want  the  assistance  of  that  dunce's 
companion,  a  Gradus ;  you  are  nevei  insolent,  and,  above  all,  you 
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never  attempt  to  annoy  me  ;  you  never  go  to  sleep  In  chnrch  like 
some  of  my  pupils,  but  on  the  contrary,  are  always  able  to  give 
me  an  excellent  analysis  of  my  sermon.  Mr.  Hallidon,  yon  will 
prove  an  hononr  to  your  family,  to  your  king,  and  to  your 
country.  Give  my  best  compliments  to  your  excellent  mother,  to 
Captain  Delamere,  and  Mr.  Hardy ,^and,  God  bless  you. 

(To  be  Gmtm^ed.) 


THE  SHADOWS  OF  THB  PAST. 
BY  J.  R  CARPENTER. 

I. 
In  the  bright  and  open  day 

There  are  phantoms  round  us  cast, 
Ask  the  heart,  and  it  will  say 

These  are  shadows  of  the  past. 
Ev'ry  trophy  that  we  raise, 

Ev'ry  record  that  we  keep, 
Call  to  mind  again  the  days 

Of  the  deathless  ones  who  sleep — 
Of  the  warrior  and  the  seer, 

Noble  deeds  and  geiiius  vast  ;— 
They  in  spirit  still  are  here, 

Mighty  shadows  of  the  past. 

II. 
In  the  dimly-lighted  room. 

When  in  thought  we  wander  back. 
Think  what  memories  will  come. 

Filling  up  life's  vacant  track  ; 
Thoughts  of  love  too  early  lost. 

Forms  of  friends  long  passed  away, 
Fortunes  won,  and  tempest  toss'd, 

Buried  hopes  of  life's  young  day ! 
All  we  struggled  to  obtain. 

And  yet  vainly  hoped  would  last ; 
Till  we  seem  to  live  again 

In  the  shadows  of  the  past. 
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PENTLANDS. 

BT  MISS    HUME    MIDDLEMA8S. 

Golden  tinted  autumn  was  gradually  stealing  over  green  foliaged 
summer ;  though  scarcely  yet  had  the  trees,  which  grew  in  luxu- 
riant splendour  round  Pentlands,  received  more  than  a  slight  tinge 
of  brown.  The  soft  air  of  approaching  evening  breathed  a  mystic 
charm  over  the  scene.  Situated  in  a  valley,  surrounded  by  hills, 
on  whose  sides  the  now  yellow-eared  com  waved  its  blades  gently 
in  the  setting  sun.  Pentlands  was  a  lovely  and  a  calm  retreat.  The 
house  was  buried  among  the  trees,  through  which  here  and  there 
might  be  seen  its  red  walls  glimmering. 

Quickly  and  with  an  irregular  step  a  figure  was  moving  in  a 
grove,  on  each  side  of  which  large  chesnut  trees  reared  their  lofty 
heads.  She  paused  not  to  gaze  on  the  evening  landscape,  as  occa- 
sionally a  view  of  the  distant  hills  opened  before  her.  Her  hands 
were  tightly  compressed  ;  her  head,  which  was  uncovered,  half 
reclined  upon  her  shoulder,  while  fire  and  passion  were  expressed 
in  her  fine  ardent  countenance.  Her  jet  black  hair  hung  in  grace- 
ful confusion,  and  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  her  pure  white 
dress,  j^  Hers  was  a  face  that  never  had  been  girlish.  The  woman 
had  sprung  up  in  that  warm  nature  before  the  child  was  dead.  The 
bloom  of  first  youth  had  passed  away  and  she  had  probably  wit- 
nessed thirty  summers  come  and  go,  and  in  that  span  of  years  she 
had  seen  earthly  hopes  fade  like  those  summer  fiowers,  whilst 
earthly  trials  and  sorrows  had  elevated  her  mental  powers,  and 
added  strength  and  decision  to  her  beauty. 

She  wandered  on,  as  though  under  the  enthralment  of  some 
inward  inspiration  ;  her  lips  were  now  tightly  closed,  then  a  smile 
would  play  round  them,  while  they  would  move  gently  as  though 
she  addressed  some  one  in  her  dreams.  The  reverie  was  a  strange 
one ;  occasionally  an  expression  of  intense  pain  would  contort 
her  features,  which  would  be  succeeded  by  a  placid  smile,  or, 
perhaps,  a  thrill  of  passionate  delight. 

An  hour  passed  thus  till  a  sonorous  and  deep-toned  voice 
uttered  "  Leona,"  and  she  started.  Every  bright  ray  of  happi- 
ness had  fled,  and  her  usual  look  of  calm  resignation  was  im- 
pressed upon  her  countenance.  He  who  interrupted  her  dreams 
was  a  man  her  junior  by  some  years,  fresh,  gay,  happy,  the 
thoughtlessness  of  untried  youth  was  stamped  upon  his  brow.  He 
seized  her  hand  and  raised  it  with  fervour  to  his  lips. 
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"  My  guardian  spirit !"  he  exclaimed,  "  Leona,  I  could  almoit 
call  you  mother,  did  I  not  love  you  far  too  madly." 

"  Foolish  boy/'  she  gently  answered,  and  a  sad  smile  twined 
round  her  mouth. 

"  You  were  dreaming  agun  "  he  continued ;  **  say,  Leona,  was 
I  recollected  in  those  dreams  ?*' 

''  I  was  thinking  of  the  past,"  she  replied,  '*  of  my  earliest 
recollections,  in  those  happy  childish  days,  before  the  iron  gate  was 
closed,  which  separated  me  for  ever  from  my  sainted  mother,  and  I 
sat  alone  within  those  convent  walls,  while  the  first  wodd«sha& 
pierced  my  infant  heart." 

He  pressed  the  iiand  he  atiU  held  in  bis. 

''Banish  the  world  and  its  heartlessness  from  your tboughts, 
my  Leona,  love  and  happiness  await  you  here  I  If  there  be  that 
in  the  Jhistory  of  the  past  which  oppresses  you  forget  it." 

'*  To  forget  would  be  to  die !"  she  answered  slowly,  **  rather 
let  the  consciouiness  of  having  once  been  loved  shed  a  gleam  of 
sunshine  over  my  lonely  path."  / 

"  Lonely  i  Leona  1"  and  there  was  a  tone  of  upbraiding  in  the 
accent. 

''forgive  me,  Courtenay,  I  know  you  love  me,  but  your  love 
can  never  be  like  his.  You  are  my  son,  my  younger  brother ;  yon 
can  cheer  my  solitary  path,  but  their  will  still  be  a  void  within 
my  heart  that  can  never  be  filled  until  it  ceases  to  vibrate." 

Courtenay  Kussell's  laughing  features  became  serioua  in  their 
gase,  a  look  of  agonising  disappointment  crossed  his  brow.  His 
companion  knew  not  the  pang  her  last  words  had  caoaed,  she  knew 
not  that  there  was  beating  so  near  her  a  heart  wild  in  its  iiselisg  of 
adoration  for  her.  Leona  Craven  was  Courtenay  Bussell's  cousin, 
his  mother  died  when  he  was  very  young,  and  she  had  filled  that 
parent's  place  to  him.  When  a  child  he  had  looked  up  to  that 
young  girl  as  to  a  mother ;  but  after  years  of  absence  her  beaaty 
burst  upon  his  more  matured  soul  and  awakened  within  him  sa 
ardent  love.  She  regarded  him  with  an  elder  sister's  affection-HU) 
more.  Courtenay  had  wandered  among  the  lovely  and  t(M 
beautiful  in  far  off  lands,  but  there  was  a  fascinating  grace  about 
Leona  Craven  which  surpassed  them  all. 

Five  years  had  elapsed  since  they  met,  and,  owing  to  their  vesi- 
denee  in  different  countries,  few  letters  even  had  passed  between 
them.  One  of  Courtenay's  first  visits  was  to  Pentlands,  and  it  was 
with  almost  a  mother's  pride  that  Leona  beheld  the  noble  boy 
return  a  handsome  and  a  generous  man. 
They  walked  on  some  time  in  silence,  till  Courtenay  declared  the 


Evening  was  damp  and  led  Leona  to  the  house.  An  air  of  elegant 
comfort  reigned  throughout.  As  Leona  appeared  at  the  door 
of  a  richly  furnished  and  already  lighted  room,  a  girl  of  ahout 
fourteen  years  of  age  bounded  from  the  sofa  to  meet  her. 
Long  fair  hair  hung  in  luxuriant  ringlets  over  her  shoulders, 
while  happiness  beamed  from  her  soft  blue  eyes. 

**  My  Eppie,"  exclaimed  Leona  in  a  tone  of  gladness,  as  she 
folded  the  fragile  form  of  the  delicate  and  fairy  child  in  her  arms. 
*'  My  Eppie  I  had  not  hoped  to  see  you  back  so  soon." 

''  Lady  Montieth  is  very  ill  and  ordered  abroad,"  replied  the 
child,  "  so  Sir  Charles  sent  mo  home.  I  am  so  glad  to  come  back  to 
you  again.  No  one  loves  me  at  Clarendon  House  as  you  do,"  and 
she  nestled  her  head  yet  more  closely  to  Leona's  shoulder. 

Courtenay  Russell  paused  on  the  threshold,  this  young  girl  was 
a  stranger  to  him.  He  knew  not  that  Pentlands'  mistress  had  so 
fair  a  companion.  On  a  sudden  Eppie  observed  faim  and  blushed 
as  she  -started  from  Leona's  arms." 

**  My  children  must  learn  to  know  each  other,"  said  the  lady 
smiling.  "  Come,  Courtenay,  in  future  you  must  accept  Eppie 
Willoughby  for  a  sister.** 

The  young  man  was  lost  in  astonishment,  while  Eppie,  with  a 
still  heightened  colour,  said  with  childish  natve/^— - 

'*  I  look  upon  you  already  as  a  brother,  Mr.  Russell,  because  I 
know  my  own  good  Leona  loves  you  as  her  son.*' 

He  gazed  on  the  simple  graceful  child  with  a  look  which 
seemed  to  say  he  knew  that  far  too  well.  He  turned  away  and 
a  soft  voice,  it  was  Leona's,  whispered  as  he  passed.  "  You  shall 
know  all,  but  for  my  sake  promise  to  love  that  child."  He  bent 
and  kissed  the  child's  white  brow,  as  with  emphasis  and  warmth  he 
said 

"  My  sister  P* 

An  expression  of  happiness  for  an  instant  crossed  Leona's 
features,  as  she  looked  upon  those  two  young  beings,  the  wreck  of 
her  earthly  love.  A  few  hours  later  Eppie  retired  for  the  night, 
and  the  cousins  were  left  alone* 

•*  Tell  me,  Leona,  who  is  Eppie  Willoughby  ?"  asked  Courtenay 
as  the  door  closed  on  the  child's  retreating  form. 
'  ''  An  orphan  linked  strongly  to  my  life's  history.  She  is  the 
legacy  of  a  love  I  once  fondly  hoped  would  accompany  me  on  ray 
earthly  pilgrimoge,  and  as  such,  though  her  presence  caused  me 
much  painful  pleasure,  yet  I  would  not  part  from  her." 

"  Tell  me  of  your  youth,  Leona,  if  the  subject  be  not  too  pain* 

2  Q 
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ful.  You  arrived  suddenly  in  my  father's  house  and  I  vas  told  Xa 
call  you  cousin — but  your  early  life  was  never  mentioned.  I  soon 
learnt  to  love  you  so  well  that  I  forgot  to  question  whence  you 
came.  Besides  your  sorrow-struck  brow  awed  my  young  hemrt* 
and  I  dared  not  have  asked  you  of  your  childhood/' 

''  My  father  was  your  mother's  brother,"  she  commenced,  "  but 
he  was  not  like  your  gentle,  patient  mother,  Courtenay.     He  was 
proud,  overbearing,  and  stern,  even  in  my  baby  hours  I  feared  him. 
Whilst  travelling  in  Italy  he   saw  the  beautiful    Comtessa  della 
Rizza.      Her  high  talents  and  her  enthralling  loveliness  &scinaied 
him.    He  married  her.    I  was  their  only  child.  Naples  was  my  birth* 
place,  and  there  I  spent  my  childhood's  earliest,  happiest  hours* 
How  well  do  I  recollect  the  look  of  suffering  on  my  mother's  pale 
young  brow ;  the  pious  resignation,  the  tenderness,  the  devoted- 
ness  of  her  almost  broken  heart,  for  my  father  forsook  her  as  quickly 
as  a  capricious  child  does  his  new  toy  ;  even  now  I  feel  her  hand 
upon  my  head,  and  know  the  earnestness  of  h«r  love  for  me.     Re- 
ligion was  innate  in  her- heart.     She  believed,  she  hoped,  she  loved, 
and  faith  taught  her  to  bear  her  burthen  meekly.     How  often  have 
I  knelt  by  her  whilst  my  infant  tongue  lisped  forth  a  prayer  for 
him  who  had  deserted  his  wife  and  child.     Her  eyes  would  beam 
with  love  on  me  while  the  tears  glistened  in  them,  and  her  voice 
would  falter  when  she  led  my  infant  strains,  as  though  she  struggled 
with  a  sorrow  which  exceeded  her  power  of  resignation.     Thus  do 
I  remember  a  mother  whom  I  idolised,  for  thus  only  did  I  behold 
her.     I  was  the  only  tie  that  bound  her  to  earth,  and  even  my 
caresses  were  to  be  snatched  from  her.     My  father  harshly  inter* 
iered,  said  I  was  idling  away  my  youth's  best  years,  and  must 
enter  a  convent  to  be  educated.     I  was  torn  from  my  mother's 
arms  to  be  initiated  in  book  lore,  and  to  be  taught  the  accomplish* 
ments  the  world  demands  of  her  children.     It  was  my  mother  alone 
who  educated  my  heart  and  imbued  me  with  some  of  her  own  piety. 
And  these  early  impressions  the  world's  combat  has  not  totally 
effaced.     She  seemed  to  cast  a  heavenly  atmosphere  around  me, 
and  to  associate  all   my  feelings  with  a  God.     But  I  was  to  be 
taken  from  her  loving  arms  for  ever.     I  was  to  hear  her  gentle, 
admonishing  voice  no  more  ;  no  more  to  feel  I  had  a  mother's  hand 
to  guide  me,  a  mother's  heart  to  love  me.     I  left  her,  and  she  died. 
One  wild  embrace  before  that  massive  gate  was  closed,  and  I  never 
saw  my  broken- hear tedv  cherished  mother  more.     For  days  I  lay 
crushed  in  a  state  of  hopeless  despair.     The  sisters  of  the  convent 
n^ere  harsh,  unloving,  and  severe ;  one  only  pitied  and  consoled  me. 
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tbe  placid  Sister  Agatha.  To  her  I  confided  the  history  of  my 
young  griefsy  for  her  gentleness  reminded  me  of  the  pure  being 
whose  love  I  yearned  for.  I  had  been  in  the  convent  some  months 
when  they  one  day  brought  me  a  black  dress  and  said  my  mother 
was  dead.  I  sat  alone  in  my  little  cell  and  wept  bitterly  when  I 
thought  I  was  not  there  to  sooth  my  mother's  dying  moments  with 
a  daughter's  love.  Excitable  by  nature  my  grief  was  highly 
wrought,  and  at  last  I  fell  seriously  ill.  My  life  was  despaired  of, 
and  it  was  the  tranquil  Sister  Agatha  who  poured  balm  into  my 
wounded  heart,  and  with  kindness  and  love  recalled  me  from  the 
verge  of  the  grave  to  battle  on  yet  longer  on  this  scene  of  earthly 
warfare.  She,  too,  died  ere  I  left  the  convent,  and  I  shed  many 
tears  of  regret  as  I  hung  the  immortelles  on  the  unornamented 
railing  which  surrounded  her  quiet  tomb. 

'*  My  father  I  never  saw  ;  he  had  returned  to  his  family  in  £ng< 
land,  and  at  last,  when  I  was  about  to  complete  ray  seventeenth 
y-ear,  he  summoned  me  to  join  him.  My  convent  life  had  not  been 
happy,  yet  I  wept  as  I  left  those  dark  old  walls  ;  they  had  been 
my  borne  for  many  years,  and  as  such  I  heaved  for  them  a  birthday 
sigh.  I  stayed  a  week  with  an  aunt  of  my  mother,  and  then  I  bid 
my  native  Naples  a  long  farewell,  and  sailed  for  the  bleak  shores  of 
England.  After  a  tedious  and  a  stormy  passage  I  arrived,  but  a 
new  blow  awaited  me— my  father  was  dead  !  A  paralytic  stroke 
had  carried  him  suddenly  ofi^,  in  the  world  of  souls,  to  be  judged 
for  the  sins  he  had  committed  towards  the  gentlest  being  who  ever 
trod  this  earth's  briery  paths.  Your  father  met  me,  Courtenay, 
and  in  his  house  the  orphan  girl  found  a  happy  home.  How  well 
I  remember  when  you  first  raised  your  tiny,  laughing  face  to  mine 
and  called  me  "  cousin  ; "  from  that  hour  I  loved  you,  and  sought 
to  fill  the  place  your  mother's  death  had  rendered  void." 

"  You  did,  Leona,"  said  the  young  man  passionately  ;  "  you 
were  my  mother,  sister,  friend,  my  all.  Oh,  how  can  I  repay  my 
debt  of  gratitude  to  you  ?  " 

••  I  have  been  amply  repaid  by  your  love,  dear  Courtenay. 
Yes,  those  were  happy  days,  though  I  sometimes  sighed  for  the 
sunny  climate  of  my  native  Italy ;  but  your  father's  cheerful  counte- 
nance, and  your  own  bright,  happy  face,  recalled  me  from  wandering 
visions  of  southern  lands  to  the  real  happiness  I  then  experienced. 
I  lived  thus  till  you  left  us,  Courtenay,  and  then  began  a  new  era 
in  my  life.  The  warm  passions  innate  in  me  but  slumbered,  the 
hour  approached  when  .they  should  be  awakened.  Captain  Wil- 
loughby  came  on  a  visit  of  a  few  days  to  my  uncle,  and  those  days 
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ckeided  the  destiny  of  my  fatnre  years.     An  hour  in  Iiia  society, 
and  I  felt  there  would  be  no  more  darkness,  no  more  coldneaa  in  my 
soul ;  his  image  henceforth  would  be  its  lamp — its  fire.     With  in- 
tensity he  returned  my  passion,  but  when  he  held  my  trembling 
hand  in  his  and  whispered  words  which  made  me  hope  my  life 
would  no  longer  be  a  lonely  one,  I  dare  scarcely  believe  bot  that  I 
was  existing  in  the  artificial  bliss  of  some  short-lived  poet*8  dream. 
Even  as  a  vision  did  those  fleeting  weeks  pass  by,  and  memory 
alone  echoea  back  the  sounds  that    then  gladdened  my  heart. 
Memory,  the  only  imperishable  pleasure  of  man,  is  now  all  thai 
remains  of  hours  that  I  can  recal  no  more.     During  weeks  of  agony 
Bernard  Willoughby  lay  a  victim  to  a  raging  fever.     He  was  a 
widower.     Eppie  was  his  only  child,  and  in  his  ravings,  when  de» 
lirium  was  at  its  height,  he  would  mingle  our  names  together  and 
invoke  blessings  on  our  heads.     The  wild  and  sunken  eyes,  die 
pale,  drawn  countenance,  the  parched  lip,  all  told  that  death  was 
near.     Heaven  was  about  to  punish  me ;  I  had  loved  him  with  too 
great  idolatry.     In  one  lucid  hour  he  pointed  to  Eppie,  who  stood 
weeping  by  his  pillow,  and  said  faintly,  '  fie  a  mother  to  my  child, 
Leona^  when   her  father  is  no  more.'     Convulsed  with  grief  I 
promised  Hm  I  would.     Soon  afterwards  he  fell  asleep.     They 
told  me  he  was  dead,  but  ray  senses  refused  to  believe  it.     I  sat 
for  hours  in  tearless  grief  and  gazed  upon  him,  vainly  thinking  the 
fever  was  at  the  turn.    At  last  I  toudied  the  day-cold  corpse,  and 
then  only  was  the  truth  fully  revealed  to  me.     I  fell  inanimate  on  the 
floor,  and  only  awoke  to  consciousness  to  regret  that  death  had  not 
struck  me  too." 

•  ••as 

She  sat  some  moments  silent^  her  head  buried  in  her  hands. 
The  tears  glistened  in  Courtenay's  eyes ;  he  pitied  her,  but  he 
knew  too  well  hers  was  a  grief  he  could  not  alleviate.  She  roused 
herself  suddenly  and  continued  :— 

"  You  know  all,  my  cousin.  This  house  was  left  me  by  my 
father,  and  after  my  loss,  when  my  uncle's  sisters  went  to  live  with 
him  I  came  here  with  Eppie.  She  has  cheered  my  solitude  and 
given  my  life  an  aim.  She  is  the  only  link  which  connects  the 
present  with  the  cherished  past.** 

Leona  paused.  Courtenay  looked  at  her  sorrowfully,  hat 
answered  not. 

**  Good  night,"  she  said,  as  she  affectionately  kissed  the  boy  she 
onee  had  fondled  on  her  knee,  and  rising,  left  the  room.     Courte- 
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nay  felt  his  love  visions  were  dispelled.  Leona  Craven  never 
could  be  his.  F^om  that  hour  he  must  struggle  with  his  feelings 
and  overcome  them.  He  wandered  in  the  grounds  and  sought  to 
calm  the  agitation  her  words  had  excited  within  him,  but  it  was 
in  vain.  A  sleepless  and  a  feverish  night  awaited  him.  Time 
and  absence  only  could  obliterate  her  image  from  his  mind.  The 
next  day  saw  him  far  on  his  road  from  Pentlands.  Leona  divined 
his  feelings  and  she  honoured  them. 

The  Lady  Monteath,  Eppie  had  returned  from  visiting  when  she 
first  saw  Courtenay  Russell  was  her  father's  sister ;  a  cold,  proud 
worldling,  who  took  no  further  notice  of  her  orphan  niece  besides 
occasionally  inviting  her  to  spend  a  few  days  with  her  own  children, 
and  right  glad  was  the  fairy  child  when  she  returned  to  her  dear 
home  at  Pentlands.  Leona  lived  on  with  Eppie  a  calm,  domestic 
life,  regarding  a  recollection  of  the  past  as  one  of  the  brightest 
treasures  of  the  present.  Thus  did  weeks  and  months  roll  on. 
Eppie,  under  Leona' s  fostering  care,  was  budding  forth  into  a 
woman,  rich  in  mental  grace.  Beloved  by  all  around  her,  she  was 
the  ministering  angel  to  the  poor  near  Pentlands.  The  tranquil, 
silent  tear  would  trickle  down  her  fair  young  cheek  as  she  watched 
some  death-bed  scene  or  heard  a  tale  of  sorrow  that  she  could  not 
mitigate.  Yet  the  sensitive  girl  was  not  prone  to  melancholy ; 
ecstatic  tears  would  glisten  in  her  large  blue  eyes  as  she  listened 
glowingly  to  some  deed  of  heroism.  Courtenay  Russell  travelled 
once  again  in  other  lands  ;  new  scenery  and  new  associates  aided 
his  strong  resolution  to  conquer  the  first  real  attachment  his  heart 
had  ever  formed,  and  he  at  last  returned  to  England  and  to  Pent- 
lands free.  He  had  not  forgotten  Leona  Craven;  death  alone 
could  blot  out  her  formlfrom  his  mind.  But  as  he  stood  before 
her  he  dare  look  in  her  face  unabashed ;  his  heart  did  not  throb 
more  wildly,  his  nerves  remained  unshaken.  It  was  the  son  re- 
turned from  long  wanderings,  who  held  his  dearly-loved  mother's 
hand  in  his  and  told  her  of  his  exploits.  Courtenay  had  not  been 
long  at  Pentlands  before  he  discovered  Eppie  was  but  a  reflection 
of  Leona's  self,  subdued  by  the  less-exciting  temperature  of 
northern  climes  and  uncrushed  by  the  heavy  hand  of  sorrow. 
Leona  saw  that  the  last  earth-dream  she  had  formed  was  likely  to 
be  realised,  and  that  before  her  body  returned  to  its  parent  dust  all 
she  loved  best  on  earth  would  be  united.  She  witnessed  with  de- 
light the  timid,  loving  Eppie  seeking  protection  from  Courtenay's 
powerful,  manly  arm.  She  blessed  her  children  with  a  mother's 
feelings,  and  once  again  a  ray  of  happiness  shone  over  her  sor- 
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rowing  heart  as  ahe  saw  Eppie  led  from  the  altar  C^oartenay 
Rvaiell'a  blushing  bride. 

For  anny  yean  she  lived  on  with  her  loved  ones,  their  companion, 
their  mo^r,  their  guide.  Many  were  the  tears  they  shed  the  day 
that  Leona  Craven  was  summoned  to  another  home,  and  the 
greatest  void  their  hearts  could  feel  was  visible  in  all  their  old 
familiar  haimts.  But  they  knew  that  she  was  happy,  that  abe  had 
long  prepared  for  death,  she  had  hailed  it  with  joy  when  it  ap« 
ptoached,  and  while  words  of  praise  were  ling^ng  on  her  lipa  her 
sobI  had  fled  into  the  pure  regions  of  light. 


LINES. 

Faibest  and  first  of  the  faces  that  charmed  me. 

What  art  thou  now  ? 
Toss'd  on  the  sea  of  Life,  Death  has  becalm'd  thee. 

Cold  is  thy  brow. 

Quench 'd  is  the  light  that  sat  brightly  upon  it ; 

Quench'd  is  the  eye  that  flash'd  proudly  beneath  : 
Hate  cannot  agitate— Love  cannot  soften  it. 

Hate,  Love  and  Passion  lie  conquered  in  Death. 

This  is  no  time,  then,  for  mournful  upbraiding : 
False  though  thou  wert  to  me,  thou  art  forgiven ! 

Life  is  all  waste  to  me :  Pleasure  all  fading : 
Soon  shall  I  mount  to  thee,  faithful  in  Heaven. 

O.  F.  G 
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Doth  not  wiadom  cry }    and  understanding  pat  forth  her  voice  f 

She  standeth  in  the  top  of  high  places,  by  the  way  in  the  plaoei  of 
the  paths. 

She  crieth  at  the  gates,  at  the  entry  of  the  city,   at  the  coiaing  in 
at  the  doors. 

ITnto  you,  O  men,  I  call ;  and  my  yoice  is  to  the  sons  of  man. 

Protebbs,  yiii.,  1,  2,  3,  4. 

Yss;  Wisdom  doth  cry^^aa  she  ever  did.  And,  am  she  OTer 
did,  she  still  crieth  in  vain.  Men  will  not  learn  understanding 
from  the  past ;  nor  the  sons  of  man  take  counsel  from  the  present ; 
else,  how  might  they  be  instructed !  how  might  they  be  taught 
whilst  they  have  time  for  such  saving  knowledge !  How  many 
notable  instances  are  there  recorded,  both,  in  ancient  and  modern 
history,  to  impress  the  past  on  them,  that  wisdom  is  better  than 
riches— and  virtue  stronger  than  power— but,  still  they  go  on  in 
their  self-selected  career,  to  fall  as  others  have  done  before  them, 
and  will,  to  the  end  of  time ! 

Some,  the  most  striking,  must  be  familiar,  even  to  the  most 
superficial  scholar,  ad  **  household  words,"  yet,  probably,  from  their 
very  familiarity,  the  less  likely  to  be  dwelt  upon  so  as  to  produce 
a  salutary  effect  on  the  mind ;  it  being  patent,  that,  that  of  which 
we  have  the  most  intimate  acquaintance,  we  find  the  least  bene- 
ficial— the  strange  and  Uie  rare,  being  duly  really  valued  and  de« 
sired  by  the  cloyed,  yet  craving  heart.  Hence,  we  read,  as  if  they 
were  the  merest  inventions  of  imagination,  some  of  ^e  most 
startling  truths  ever  treasured  in  the  crypt  of  veracity,  to  warn  and 
admonish  him,  who  ^*  thinketh  he  standeth,  to  take  heed  lest  he 
fall ;"  for  example,  did  Croesus,  the  vain-glorious  King  of  Lydia, 
when  he  thought  to  astonish  and  overawe  Solon,  the  Greek  philo- 
sopher, by  the  display  of  that  wealth  which  was,  indeed,  astound- 
ing, and  to  extort  from  him  the  admission,  that,  in  consequence 
of  its  enviable  possession  he  must  be  the  happiest  man  then 
breathing,  ever  imagine  that  in  a  short  time  after,  he  should  lose 
all  that  he  so  exulted  in,  and  that,  when  bound  to  the  stake  by 
order  of  the  victorious  Cyrus,  recalling  the  words  of  the  almost 
despised  sage  to  mind,  he  should  rend  the  very  skies  with  his 
lamentations  for  having  so  long  neglected  to  profit  by  them,  so  as 
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to  conTert  his  enemy  into  a  friend,  and  obtain  the  boon  of  life  from 
him? 

Did  the  beautiful  wife  of  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  expect, 
when  her  throbbing  brow  was  encircled  with  the  regal  diadem, 
that  ere  long  she  should  use  it  as  a  means  of  death  when  ordered 
to  quit  this  world  by  that  yery  king,  to  prevent  her  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  foes  before  whom  he  fled ;  and  that,  when  it 
failed  to  strangle  her,  she  should  cast  it  contemptuously  on  the 
groimd,  spit  upon  it,  and  revile  it  for  not  befriending  her  in  ao 
pitiable  a  necessity  ? 

Did  Tigranes,  the  most  arrogant  and  most  powerful  monarch 
of  Asia — he,  who,  when  frantic  with  pride,  and  intoxicated  with 
unchecked  prosperity,  compelled  several  kiogs  to  wait  upon  him, 
and  especially  four  to  accompany  him  on  foot,  meanly  clad,  when 
he   rode   out  on   horseback,   covered  with  gold  and  jewels,  and 
when  seated  on  his  throne  on  public  occasions,  to  stand  on  each 
side  of  it,  in  an  attitude  of  abject  humility— ever  anticipate  that 
in  his  turn,   he  also  should  lay  aside  his  royal  robes,  and  yield 
up  his  kingly  tiara  and  his  kingly  sword  to  the  lictors  of  Pom- 
pey  ?    And  did  that  Pompey,  who,  from  his  exploits,  was  with- 
out flattery  termed  the  Gkbat — who,  in  his  train,  when  at  Da- 
mascus, counted  twelve  kings  all  at  once  rendering  him  homage^ 
who  went  from  conquest  to  conquest,  with  as  it  were,  miraculous 
success — ^he,  for  whom  wealth  opened  all  her  stores,  and  gratitude 
prepaid  all  her  rewards,  ever  conceive  it  possible  that  forsaken 
by  fortune,  and  abandoned  by  victory,  he  shotild  fly  day  and  night 
in  disguise,  to  avoid  that  death,  which  was  still  inevitable  ;  and 
that  his  mutilated  remains,  cast  disdainfully  on  a  foreign  shore, 
should  only  be  spared  further    indignities    through  the    loyal 
humanity  of  a  poor  manumitted  slave,  and  a  worn  out  veteran, 
who,  in  proud  emulation,  erected  a  funeral  pile  irom  the  wails  and 
strays  on  that  deserted  shore  to  consume  his  headless  trunk  ? 

Did  Nero,  when,  to  gratify  a  diabolical  caprice^  he  fired  the  city 
of  imperial  Rome,  and  afterwards  raised  on  its  smouldering  ashes 
a  palace  whose  gigantic  magnificence  and  elaborate  splendour 
made  the  senses  of  its. beholders  ache  by  its  dazzling  grandeur- 
think,  that  ere  the  flames  which  he  had  so  wantonly  kindled,  were 
well-nigh  extinguished  by  the  blood-stained  waters  of  the  Tiber 
—that  ere  the  walls  of  that  stupendous  palace  were  well-nigh 
settled  upon  their  unhallowed  foundations^the  dust  of  its  Paros- 
marble  columns  and  porticoes,  dbpersed  by  the  winds  of  that 
heaven,  so  lately  glowing  as  if  in  anger,  red  with  the  reflection  of 
his  iftipious  sacrifice ;  that,  to  escape  the  ignominious  doom  of  the 
common  malefactor,  to  which  an  outraged  and  justly  indignant 
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popalace  condemned  him,  he  should  seek  his  sole  refuge  from  dis- 
grace and  despair,  in  a  self-inflicted  death  f 

Did  Mary,  the  lovely  and  luckless  Queen  of  Scots,  ever  imagine 
in  the  height  of  her  prosperity,  the  terrihle  reverse  awaiting  her  t 
Did  she,  at  the  sight  of  whose  beauty  the  warrior's^  heart  was 
flushed,  and  the  poet's  muse  inspired,  ever  foresee,  in  one  of  those 
prescient  and  depressing  reverses,  which  will  occasionally  take 
possession  of  even  the  most  resilient  and  sanguine  minds,  the  dark 
and  dismal  shadow  looming  in  that  fearful  future,  when,  with 
li&ded  cheek,  hair  grey,  eyes  blear,  and  limbs  crij^led,  she  should 
be  dragged  like  a  felon  to  the  block  after  a  tedious  and  cruel 
captivity  ? 

And  did  that  other  equally  lovely  and  equdly  luckless  queen, 
Marie  Antoinette,  she,  who  was  once  described  '*as  the  most 
delightful  vision  that  ever  lighted  on  this  orb,"  ever  dream,  that 
when  ^'  she  was  decorating  and  cheering  the  sphere  she  just  began 
to  move  in,  glittering  like  the  morning  star,  full  of  life  and  aplea- 
dour  and  joy,  **  that  she  should  be  hurled  from  a  throne  ere  her 
glory  had  attained  its  meridian ;  cast  into  a  noisome  prison,  and 
'then,  in  ragged  and  soiled  garments,  be  exhibited  to  the  common 
mob— and  then,  amid  the  scoffs,  the  blasphemy,  the  ribaldry  of  a 
lawless  and  infuriated  multitude,  be  paraded  in  a  common  cart 
through  those  streets,  the  countless  heads  of  whose  inhabitants, 
with  one  accord  so  lately  bowed  in  adoration  at  her  presence»-to 
perish  by  the  common  hangman— her  last  moments  emlMttered  by 
the  thought  of  her  massacred  husband— her,  perhaps,  shortly- 
to-be-massacred  children  ^-  her  last  prayers  drowned  in  the 
shouts  of  exultation  of  her  murderers?  Would  she  not  have 
believed  that  such  a  picture,  couki  her  fancy  have  depicted  k, 
was  but  the  •  demoniac  suggestion  of  some  envious  fiend  ?  Would 
ehe  not  have  felt  that  **  a  thousand  swords  would  have  leaped  from 
their  scabbards  to  avenge  even  the  shadow  of  a  threatened  insult  ?*' 
But  alone  and  lonely,  with  arms  pinioned,  and  head  bare,  she  was 
hurried  to  her  fate,  with  no  eye  to  weep  her  timeless  end,  no  hand 
to  be  lifted  up  for  mercy  for  her,  no  voice  to  implore  peace  for  her 
beyond  the  grave ! 

And  did  he,  who  made  as  it  were  stepping-stones  of  the  heads 
of  decapitated  princes,  to  cross  the  streams  of  blood  which  deluged 
the  capital  whose  empire  he  aimed  at,  ever,  with  a  fugitive  glance, 
contemplate  that  barren  promontory,  like  a  little  cloud  of  portent, 
skirting  the  extreme  verge  of  his  otherwise  most  resplendent  and 
speckless  horizon,  at  which  future  voyagers  would  point,  as  their 
vessel  retreated  from  its  inhospitable  shore,  as  the  goal  of  his  am- 
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-bition— -the  h»i  home  of  that  despotic  Napoleon,  whose  naide  had 
filled  Europe  with  disquietude  and  apprehension  ? 

Did  he,  in  the  altitude  of  power,  erer  even  dream  of  that  over- 
throw  which  shook,  as  an  earthquake,  almost  the  entire  nniTcrae  ? 
Did  he  ever,  indeed,  dream,  in  the  arrogance  of  that  supercilioits 
and  down-crushing  power,  that,  at  no  remote  date  from  its  highest 
supremacy,  he  should  have  been  so  completely  divested  of  it — ^that 
in  his  sorrow  and  humiliation,  it  should  be  asked,  in  the  words  of 
inspiration^t  should  be  verified  in  the  denunciation  of  Isaiah — 
**  They  that  see  thee»  shall  narrowly  look  npon  thee,  and  connder 
thee,  saying,  Is  this  the  man  that  made  the  earth  to  tremble,  and 
did  shake  kingdoms  ?" 

Did  he,  who  Was  received  on  his  return  from  Italy,  after  the 
battle  of  Marengo,  by  a  dense  and  enthusiastic  population,  as  a 
veritable  conqueror—  *'  shouts  of  welcome  and  congratnlatkm 
resounding  from  the  gardens,  the  courts,  the  quays,  by  which  the 
palaee  of  the  Tuileries  was  surrounded;  when  high  and  low 
illuminated  their  houses,  and  scarcely  one  single  Frenchman  ab- 
stained from  participating  in  the  universal  joy"— «ver  concave  that 
that  triumph  would  be  as  a  tale  that  is  told,  a  sound  of  fury  signi- 
fying  nothing  ? 

Did  he,  whose  coronation  was  so  gorgeous  in  splendottr^— so 
magnificent  in  display,  as  to  resemble  more  the  dauling  vision  of 
a  luxuriant  and  poetic  fancy  than  the  real  and  substantial  cubm- 
nation  of  mortal  glory  and  success  «~ever  think  of  the  dark  and 
•  dismal  change  which  was  to  eclipse  its  radiance*— ever  feeU  fts  by 
intuition,  how  soon  that  glory  was  to  depart  from  his  house— how 
soon,  like  a  wounded  eagle,  he  should  perch  on  the  bleak  and 
sterile  rock  of  St.  Helena,  to  perish  there  by  the  canker  of  that 
corrodiog  chagrin  which  ate  into  his  very  bowels  ? 

Did  he  expect  that  this  would  be  the  end  of  all  his  daring 
schemes— the  limit  of  his  boundless  ambition?  Did  any  one* 
whose  most  signal  reverses  of  fortune  I  have  only  briefiy  alluded 
to,  expect  them  ?  Do  we  ourselves  expect  any  that  may  over- 
take us  ?  Do  we  live  in  preparation  for  them  ?  Do  we  net 
rather  live  as  if  prosperity  was  immovable,  and  life  eteniat? 
Yet,  many  of  us  rose  from  nothing,  and  shall  sink  agam  to 
nothing ;  and,  before  the  final  doom  is  accomplished  of  that — *'  dost 
thou  art  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return."  And  even  these  who 
are  born  to  great  possessions — who  inherit  the  lands  of  their 
fathers — who  inhabit  the  houses  called  after  their  own  names, 
would  be  wise  to  consider  t^iat  their  riches  may  yet  make  to  them- 
selves wings  and  flee  away ;  or  if  still  theirs — ^that  they  are  often 
but  a  snare  and  a  pitfall — that  they  tempt  to  sin,  and  lead  to 
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destruction — for,  **  How  are  they  brought  into  desolation,  as  in  a 
moment !  they  are  utterly  consumed  with  terrors." 

And  again  :«• 

*'  I  hare  seen  the  wicked  in  great  power,  and  spreading  him- 
self like  a  green  bay  tree.  Yet  he  passed  away,  and  lo,  he  was 
not :  yea,  I  sought  bim  but  he  could  not  be  found." 

And  so,  alas,  it  is  too  frequently  with  the  mere  worldling, 
when  he  is.  overtaken  by  misfortune  or  death,  that  the  place 
which  once  knew  him,  that  is,  stood  in  awe  of  him,  shall  know 
him  no  more  for  ever.  Riches  are  not  to  be  absolutely  de- 
spised. Riches  are  not  to  be  absolutely  condemned,  but  their  pos- 
sessors should  remember  that  they  are  bestowed  for  a  special  pur- 
pose, for  diffusion,  for  alleviation,  for  the  Qlobt  of  Qod,  as  welli 
as  for  the  Honour  of  man.  And  in  this  our  day  more  peculiarly 
should  it  be  recollected,  that  where  much  is  given  much  will  be 
required  ;  that  this  rush  for  gold,  this  domineering  Mammon*wor- 
ship,  now  influencing  and  enervating  all  classes,  will  expedite  some 
awful  catastrophe,  some  impending  retribution,  unless  we  pause  in 
our  headlong  career,  to  dedicate  our  spoil  to  the  amelioration  of 
poverty  and  suffering— unless  we  use  it  as  an  agent  of  that 
heavenly  charity  which  penetrates  to  the  imprisoned  captive,  which 
^eks  out  the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  and  him  that  hath  no 
helper ;  and  which  feels,  that  whoso  giveth  to  the  poor  lendeth  to 
the  Lord,  and  that  He  will  repay  him  thereof. 
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•  ■ 

(from  THB  GERMAN   OF  ANASTATIIXS  ORUN.) 

As  o'er  her  lovely  mouth  I  bent 

And  caught  her  gentle  breath. 
Of  bier  and  tombstones  much  I  dreamt. 

Of  parting,  too,  and  death. 

And  now  I  stand  beside  her  grave 

I  dream  of  greetings  true — 
Of  that  sweet  kiss,  the  first  she  gave. 

And  of  her  cheek's  bright  hue. 

Y.  S.  N. 
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A   BOLD    ESSAY    ON    LIARS. 

BY  ONE  OF  THEMSELVES. 

Wb  profeM  some  sort  of  Tenenction  for  the  corponttion  of  liars* 
In  oar  eyes  the  order  is  almost  august.  Not  to  spealk  of  the  in* 
flaence  which  it  has  exercised  on  society  since  the  first  fib  broke 
the  tranquillity  of  Paradise— of  the  feuds  it  has  generated,  with  dQ 
the  pretty  accompaniments  of  war  and  bloodshed— -of  the  treaties 
it  has  fashioned — of  the  promises  it  has  eluded— of  the  duties  it 
has  frittered  away,  there  is  an  air  of  mysterious  grandeur  around 
its  origin  more  ancient  than  that  which  inrests  the  tombs  of  the 
Pharoahs.  Talk  not  of  historic  traditions,  thou  pe<bnt^-prattle 
not  of  opened  sarcophagi — ^inyoke  not,  before  our  nostrils,  the  forms 
of  recovered  mummies,  about  which,  after  all,  we  may  be  so 
widely  adrift  in  our  conjectures ;  here  we  haye  something  which 
throws  their  pretensions  into  the  shade  as  surely  as  the  great 
Pyramid  ecHpses  the  tiny  form  of  Joseph  Tomklns  of  London, 
who  is  at  this  moment  turning  his  snub  nose  upwards  to  its  ^pex, 
and  wondering  what  tourists  can  find  in  the  unsightly  mass  to 
induce  them  to  leave  their  homes. 

Thb  sect  (for  they  may  be  termed  a  sect)  had  raised  its  temples 
before  the  first  cinerary  was  shaped,  or  the  first  priest  had  poured 
out  his  virgin  libation.  Other  orders  are  but  of  yesterday-* 
mushroom  pretenders— Perkin  Warbecks — ^fictitious  Dauphins— in 
their  claims  to  an  ancient  origin.  When  its  doctrines  were  in  full 
operation  in  the  Chambers  of  Egyptian  Colleges,  where  were  the 
foundations  of  knights  Teutonic  or  Templar;  the  rosy  visages  of 
monk  and  friar ;  the  sleek  aspects  of  later  churchmen,  plethoric 
with  port  and  pluralities ;  the  mixtures  of  medicine ;  the  intricate 
labyrinths  of  law  ?  These  high  priests  of  the  same  worship  were 
still  in  darkness,  like  Peter  Lilly's  discourses,  and  the  history  of 
the  Cock-lane  Ghost. 

This  stream  alone  can  trace  its  source  to  the  year  of  the  earth 
•se,  in  succession — a  small  fountain — a  narrow  rivulet,  scarcely 
observed  as  it  stole  along>— a  river  broadening  and  deepening  as  it 
washed  the  walls  of  cities  and  marts,  where  Greek  or  Phoenician 
traders  outwitted  each  other  almost  as  successfully  as  the  buUs  and 
bears  on  our  own  Exchange,  till  by  degrees  it  became  a  very  sea 
in  the  latter  days,  when  hypocrisy  rose  in  the  market,  over* 
reaching,  sidled  off  under  the  title  of  ingenuity ;  deceit  took  its 
place  in  the  category  of  the  fine  arts;   honesty,  in  its  homely 
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jerkin,  was  voted  unfit  for  the  ruffs  and  velvet  bravery  of  court 
gallants ;  physicians  were  empowered  to  send  their  patients  pre* 
maturely  to  Paradise ;  and  lawyers,  undergoing  the  alchemy  of  wig 
and  gown,  were  privileged  to  defeat  the  endis  of  justice  for  the  sake 
of  their  clients  and  five  guineas.  And  now,  gentle  folks,  what  is 
the  extent  of  our  order  i  Wherever  a  pigeon  is  to  be  plucked — a 
diplomatist  to  be  "  gammoned''— a  creditor  to  be  **  done'' — a  bale 
of  damaged  goods  to  be  pushed  off-r-a  horse  deprived  of  one  eye, 
blind  of  the  other,  and  with  an  unlucky  disposition  to  imitate  the 
pursiness  of  Falstaff,  to  be  sold — theref  there  is  it  represented. 

Many  writers,  to  show  their  erudition,  are  accustomed,  in  dis- 
cussions similar  to  that  on  which  we  are  engaged,  to  lose  them- 
selves in  surmises  about  periods  of  which  we  have  no  authentic 
record.  From  this  necessity  we  are  fortunately  free — no  Pelasgi 
riddles  to  solve— no  hieroglyphics  to  decipher^no  discrepancies  to 
reconcile — no  anachronisms  to  explain  away.  We  are  in  a  field 
where  the  materials  around  us  are  plentiful  as  "  the  leaves  that 
strew  the  brooks  in  VaUambrosa."  If  we  had  not  forgotten,  to  a 
tolerable  extent,  our  classical  lore,  as  well  as  the  ferula  which  was 
the  "  open  sesame"  to  our  understanding  in  the  days  of  birdnesting 
and  hexameters,  we  might  introduce,  with  a  small  flourish,  thin 
and  modest  as  the  squall  of  a  penny  clarion,  a  few  of  the  cunning 
rogues  who,  for  ten  long  years,  bickered  and  revelled  alternately 
before  well-walled  Troy ;  but  why  introduce  Odusseus,  whom  so 
many  chevaliers  d^industrie^  in  modem  times,  have  infinitely  sur- 
passed, or  speak  of  the  intestinal  barracks  of  the  wooden  horse, 
when  so  many  hobbies,  equally  false,  are  exhibiting  their  action 
every  day. 

No,  no ;  we  will  leave  these  old  worthies  to  their  slumbers,  and 
deal  with  the  moving,  breathing  race,  who  jostle  us  in  the  streets, 
churches,  and  courts  of  law.  Lies,  like  the  atmosphere  itself,  are 
all-pervading.  The  arts  which  embellish  life,  the  laws  which  give  it 
form  and  development,  the  ambition  which  imparts  vitality  to  it^ 
all  seem  to  have  arisen  under  their  shadow.  They  have  jogged  on 
together,  shadow  and  substance  ;  the  affection  has  been  more  than 
fraternal.  Like  death,  the  genius  of  lies  acknowledges  no  dis- 
tinctions. Its  favours  are  not  the  heritage  of  a  class  ;  Duke  Fitz- 
Hum,  in  Portman-square,  shares  them  with  the  hosier  in  Cheapside. 
It  acknowledges  as  its  beloved  subjects  alike  the  partisan  who 
sold  his  opinion,  the  bishop  who  sold  his  scruples,  the  mercer  who 
sold  his  lace  at  an  exorbitant  rate. 

Liars  are  a  privileged  body,  but,  like  theft  at  Sparta,  the  adroit- 
ness of  the  act  and  still  more  the  rank  of  the  individual,  determine 
its  delinquency.    Lie  with  brazen  face,  and  unfaltering  tongue,  and 
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dars-deyil  aliaadon,  and  you  will  not  be  without  youx  rewaid ;  but 
let  your  tongue  tremble  and  betray  the  hidden  deyil  who  is 
prompting  your  words,  and  your  fate  is  sealed.  Instead  of  a  bold« 
YQckless,  dashing,  unpiincipled  knave,  around  whose  head  society 
is  disposed  to  throw  something  of  the  seyere  grandeur  of  a  fallen 
*ngel,  you  become  a  pitiful  knare,  to  whose  form  every  projecting 
toe  may  be  applied  without  let  or  reclamation,  A  minister  may  lie 
with  impunity,  that  is  court  neoessiiy  ;  but  woe  to  Smith,  who, 
fresh  from  Lincolnshire,  has  come  to  London  **  to  seek  his  fortune" 
(more  often  sought  than  found),  if,  after  three  days  of  hunger  and 
cold,  he  should  procure  a  loaf  under  fabe  pretences  from  some  too 
credulous  baker.  For  the  one  is  honour,  power,  decorations,  and 
a  retiring  pension;  and  for  the  other — the  famished  man — ^the 
wholesome  exercise  of  the  treadmill  and  the  ghostly  admonitions 
of  the  chaplain,  who,  after  deyouring  daily  his  Southdown, 
wonders  what  can  induce  men  to  steal  :*- 

A  saint  in  buckram's  twice  a  saint  in  lawn. 

The  variety  of  liars  is  infinite  as  the  stars  in  heaven,  or  Joseph 
Hume's  speeches.  Men  and  women  of  all  classes  and  ages  rank 
under  the  same  category— from  the  sovereign's  conscience  holder 
to  Jemmy  Diddler,  who  purveys  the  oats  for  his  sovereign's  stud  ;•— 
from  the  duke,  who  dines  on  venison  at  his  own  expense,  to  the 
peasant— that  burly  lout  in  the  smock  frock  and  felt  hat— who  is 
swinging  himself  over  the  stile,  who  dines  at  the  expense  of  the 
duke's  preserves  ;-»from  the  simpering  courtier  to  the  youth  in 
fustian  ;^— from  Lady  Friisle,  who  drives  a  coach  in  the  PariL,  to 
Mrs.  Muggins  in  the  adjoining  lane,  who  drives  a.  trade  in 
parsnips  and  potatoes. 

All,  too,  have  distinctive  looks,  ^'  the  same,  and  yet  how  diffe* 
rent."  No  two  liars  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  by  the  same 
route.  The  lie  may  be  a  good,  substantial,  sound-bottosned,  well- 
to-do-in-the-world  lie,  racy  and  vernacular  as  the  cider  of  Devon«» 
shire,  or  the  white-bait  of  Black  wall ;  it  may  be,  to  a  remarkabki 
degree,  credible.  Some  simple  and  ingenuous  narrative  of  n 
shower  of  rain  which  never  fell,  or  the  embraces  of  a  love-sick 
Phyllis  who.  never  wore  mortal  calico  or  flounced  in  jnaterial 
bustle,  or  a  release  from  a  bore  (it  is  respectable  to  speak  of  bores, 
the  number  of  such  minnows  indicates  the  dignity  of  the  prey) 
who  never  strutted  in  earthly  habiliments ;  but  let  any  other  in* 
dividual  attempt  a  similar  story,  and,  a  rump  and  dosen  to  an  old 
song,  the  two  modes  of  narraiiTe  will  have  as  little  in  common  as 
figs  and  fire-irons.  Never  is  the  idiosyncrasy  of  a  man  more 
marked  than  in  the  concoction  of  a  falsehood.    There  are  no 
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rules  for  regulating  the  process.  The  Aristotelian  code  orerlooked 
the  matter;  Longinus  makes  no  allusion  to  it;  Quintilian  laid 
down  no  rules  on  the  subject ;  and  thus  adventurous  spirits  are 
left  to  wander  **  at  their  own  sweet  wills."  We  would  more 
readily  undertake  the  classification  of  the  stars  in  our  hemisphere 
than  the  arrangement  of  the  infinite  species  comprehended  under 
the  genus  lie. 

There  are,  the  lie  diplomatic,  patented  by  a  well-known  states* 
man ;  the  lie  boastful,  redolent  of  Qascbny ;  the  lie  fashionable^ 
patronised  by  Brummel,  and  the  lie  apologetic,  much  used  by 
urchins  after  robbing  orchards ;  the  lie  ostentatious,  much  in  Togue 
at  Lord  Mayor's  feasts,  and  the  lie  good-humoured,  such  as  '*  rare 
Charles"  not  unfrequently  adopted  to  amuse  his  friends ;  the  lie 
'malicious,  consecrated  to  aged  spinsters,  and  the  lie  interminsble, 
onder  the  tutelary  guardianship  of  long-winded  bachelors ;  but 
why  run  ourselyes  out  of  breath  in  attempting  to  enumerate  things 
which  are  innumerous,  or  to  reduce  to  fixed  laws  that  which,  like 
the  little  Signior  at  Constantinople,  is  abore  all  law.  The  list  as  ii 
stands,  is  sufficiently  long  and  almost  as  instructive  as  a  catalogue 
of  ethics,  for  of  such  materials  is  this  world  framed.  No  card- 
icastles  these  for  the  amusement  of  an  hour  ;  no  Chinese  pagoda 
of  lath  and  plaster,  raised  to  refresh  the  imagination  of  the  retired 
cit,  but  the  solid  enduring  materials,  out  of  which  the  sub* 
stantire  interests  of  men  are  fashioned,  which  have  been  opera* 
tire  since  the  first  tree  gladdened  the  wilderness,  and  which,  in  all 
probability,  will  be  unceasingly  in  activity  till  this  terrestrial  sphere 
fihall  prepare  to  don  its  bonnet  de  nuit,  and  sweiar,  like  Cohnan's 
Toby,  that  ii  is  "  high  time  for  bed." 

'  The  lie  ministerial  is  the  most  Protean  of  the  class  to  which  it 
belongs,  eternally  assuming  new  shapes  with  every  change  of  cir- 
cumstances— holding  out  a  fiag  of  truce  to  conceal  the  weapon 
lurking  behind  it— ogling  a  neighbouring  state  at  the  moment  it 
is  plotting  its  destruction — menacing  perdition,  while  it  is  scarcely 
able  to  maintain  its  own  position ;  in  shoit,  exercising  the  make* 
believe  with  as  much  gravity  of  purpose  and  countenance  as  a  boy 
at  school  might  evince  when  he  is  desirous  of  appropriating  to  his 
own  personal  gratification  the  edible  property  of  his  neighbour. 
Downing  street  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  this  pro- 
duction ;  its  mild  atmosphere  shields  it  from  *'  all  weather 
harms;"  cUiachis  Watch  over  it ;  peers  are  its  wet  nurses  (a  pre- 
vtously-alluded-to  statesman's  fond  and  afi*ectionately  maternal  look 
as  he  arranged  the  bib  and  tucker  of  some  sucking  protocol  was 
peculiarly  edifying  to  young  mothers) ;  secretaries  of  state  hang 
pver  ita  cradle,  to  soothe,  wi^  gentle  luUabies  its  infantine  slumbers; 
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and  bnUetins,  as  myBteriously  important  as  the  Elensinian  secretSf 
announce  at  interrals  its  progress  to  matoritj. 

Peculiar  immunities  are  accorded  to  tbis  species.    The  lie— the 
lie  in  itself  is  nothing.     Let  it  be  successful  and  it  will  be  ap- 
plauded even  by  the  Sir  Thomases  and  Sir  Johns,  who  ha^e  been 
as  regular  as  Shrewsbury  clock  in  their  attendance  on  committees 
during  the  whole  of  their  Parliamentary  lives,  and  whose  espedil 
pride  it  is  to  have  around  them  fat  fields,  and  on  their  table  fat 
mutton,  and  behind  their  chsirs  fat  butlers,  and  to  convey  on  fat 
cobs  to  a  sessions'  meeting  of  their  fat  neighbours  their  own  fat 
and  unctuous  persons.    We  say  that  if  the  lie  be  successful  it  will 
win  the  approbation  even  of  these  pillars    of    morality— > these 
sworn  supporters  of  Church  and  State  (words,  by  the  way,  which 
they  bear  about  with  them  as  a  retreat  in  any  case  of  emergency, 
as  a  snail  carries  its  shell,  or  a  porcupine  its  bristles)— these  saints 
in  blue  coats  and  gilt  buttons,  who  shake  the  old  parish  church  by 
their  responses,  for  they  find  it  comfortable  to  their  consciences  to 
show  to  the  gaping  congregation,  that  in  the  eye  of  that  Great 
Being  whose  presence  hallows  the  pile,  the  squire  with  his  gold- 
headed  cane  is  of  no  more  value  than  the  peasant  with  his  oakea 
staff;  and  that  the  squire's  daughters— those  lay-figures  stuck  up  in 
the  comer  pew  for  the  display  of  Madame  Devy's  finery— find  it  u 
necessary  to  humble  themselves  for  an  hour-and-a-half  hebdoma- 
dally  as  their  maid  Kitty,  who  consents  to  be  scolded  seventeen 
times  a-day  for  twelve  pounds  sterling  per  annum  and  their  cast-off 
clothes. 

The  minister  is  not,  however,  always  successful ;  the  sweet 
voices  of  these  worthies  are  not  to  be  had  for  nothing ;  if  they  do 
roar  with  stentorian  lungs  it  is  a  hint  which  would  not  be  misan- 
derstood  by  a  certain  senator  at  nine,  p.m.  Not  that  they  could  be 
swayed  by  anything  save  conviction,  but  they  have  heard  of  suck 
things— far-off  visions  of  the  delectable  mountains— as  snug  placet 
dedicated  to  work,  and  still  snugger  places  where  that  uneuphonioas 
word  is  as  unknown  as  continence  in  a  Spanish  monastery ;— quiet 
havens,  where  their  eldest  booby,  Adolphus,  might  twirl  his  mous- 
tachios  and  smoke  his  cigar  without  smoking  his  father,  or  Httle 
Billy  might  at  leisure  trim  his  wing  for  a  flight  to  Downing-street 
and  the  Treasury  benches.  The  old  fellow  has  some  claims  on 
Government  and  why  should  he  be  omitted  during  the  distributioa 
of  the  loaves  and  fishes.  Oh!  sly  Sir  Boger  I  this  eye  has  been 
sweeping  the  horizon  for  the  prospective  apparition  of  a  pension  or 
peerage  at  every  vote  he  has  ever  given.  This  is  the  secret  of  his 
reverence  for  a  successful  ministerial  lie.  Woe  to  a  falling  cabinet! 
how  the  old  man's  note  is  changed.    A  new  light  breaks  on  him ; 
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lie  discovers    that    political    morality   must  be    supported ;  ibat 
political  cbicanery  must  be  held  up  to  scorn,  &cc.  &c.,  and  so 
the. game  is  played. 

But  come  along  with  us  to  that  salon^  transporting  yourself  back- 
wards for  a  few  years.  It  is  a  levee  held  by  that  old  man  in  the 
centre  of  the  apartment.  He  is  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  the 
diplomatic  liar  the  world  has  yet  seen.  Thin,  aged,  decrepid,  with 
every  lineament  impressed  by  dissipation  and  yet  evincing  a  supe- 
riority to  it — alternately  dropping  an  image  and  interrupting  a 
platitude— realising  the  fable  of  the  Golden  and  Silver  Shields,  on 
one  side  showering  bon  mots,  and  on  the  other  dropping  molten 
sarcasms ;  he  is  the  very  apotheosis,  the  consummate  Fridolon,  the 
Belvedere  Apollo  of  the  class  to  which  he  belongs.  His  whole 
life  has  been  a  practical  lie.  He  has  been  a  bishop  and  an  infidel^— 
«  lecturer  on  morality  and  a  profligate  rouS ;  he  has  served  all 
masters  and  been  useful  to  all,  and  has  contrived  to  flourish  while 
they  successively  fell.  He  lied  in  support  of  the  republic,  he  lied 
in  support  of  the  monarchy,  he  lied  in  support  of  the  empire  ;  he 
uauld  lie  in  support  of  the  Devil  himself,  but  that  he  has  been 
doing  coolly,  steadily,  effectively,  continuously,  during  his  whol6 
career.  The  mere  lust  of  power  is  gone.  Ambition  and  vanity 
have  been  amply  satiated.  He  now  lies  for  amusement,  as  a 
defence  against  ennuij  by  a  moral  necessity  of  action,  as  Uncle 
Toby,  with  the  aid  of  his  antient,  conducted  the  siege  of  Dender- 
mond ;  as  an  octogenarian  plays  at  chess ;  as  Lane's  invalid  Walton 
angles  from  his  easy  chair  in  the  tub  placed  before  him,  or,  to  use 
«n  illustration  more  in  keeping  with  our  subject,  as  Mazarin  passed 
his  last  sleepless  hours,  eurrounded  by  his  mistresses  and  minions, 
in  directing  the  game  which  he  could  no  longer  play  in  person- 
Hot  for  glory,  for  it  sets  no  bones ;  not  for  wealth,  for  of  that  he 
has  enough ;  not  for  his  country,  for  he  is  too  cosmopolitan  to 
indulge  in  any  romantic  notions,  but  for  the  **  foa  of  the  thing.*' 

But  we  must  change  our  note,  most  patient  reader,  and  proceed 
to  the  liar  medical,  who  is,  perhaps,  the  most  dangerous  of  the 
class.  No  door  is  strong  enough  to  "  keep  him  out"  Fever  or 
hypochondria  makes  its  appearance,  and  back  fly  the  bars  to  admit 
the  bearer  of  returning  health.  In  he  comes,  and  with  him  his 
Pandora's  box.  The  paroxysms  of  illness  are  not  the  season  for 
plying  his  secondary  office.  A  gouty  man,  however  malicious  by 
nature  and  habit,  is  scarcely  prepared  to  listen  to  a  story  of  his 
neighbour's  offences  or  backslidings,  whUe  he  is  damning  the  world 
and  his  nurse,  or  thinking  of  Paradise  and  the  parish  clergyman. 
Suffering  wonderfully  improves  a  man's  benevolence,  and  has  more 
effect  on  his  charity  than  the  sermons  of  a  hundred  deans  or 
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bishops.  It  would  be  too  much  eren  for  the  obstiiiate  nalioe  of  a 
disappointed  sp'nster  to  inquire  into  the  frailties  of  her  next-door 
nelgbboui-s,  r/h'le  groaning  under  an  aitack  of  rheumatic  foTer.  It 
is  during  the  period  of  conTalesrenre,  when  the  evU  apiriU  have 
just  passed  oX  and  M.-.  A.  is  congratulating  himself  that  his  bonsi 
are  not  j?t  quite  calcareous,  and  Miss  B.  is  thfukidg  God  and  Dr. 
Camomile  that  she  is  not  numbered  among  the  celestimls  ;  it  is  ia 
tiiis  hour  of  Interest  and  chicken-broth  that  the  medioal  gos^ 
o<)ens  his  batter j.  How  easy  to  insinuate  a  hint  against  C's  soU 
vency  wliile  complimenting  a  mercantile  bachelor,  not  jet  quite  in- 
sensible to  the  charms  of  his  calf  and  shoulders^  on  hia  rapid  in^ 
provemeDt  in  appearance,  or  to  shake  hi^  head  knowingly  at  the 
mention  of  the  name  of  Miss  P.,  and  hint  that  aentitnentai  walks 
in  soliiary  lanes,  and  romping  country  dances  with  heU'-oap  officers, 
are  not  particularly  prudent  while  feeling  the  pulse  of  that  in- 
veterate blue  and  virago,  Miss  T.  The  heart  is  then  so  open  to  all 
impressions  that  the  sick  chamber  becomes  the  very  head-qusitsn 
of  scandal. 

Within  its  perfumed  walls  the  malerials  of  all  social  dispvtas 
assume  form,  whether  they  refer  to  the  ^*  member"  or  bell-ringer, 
the  mayor  or  mercer,  the  taste  of  a  turban  or  the  integrity  of  a  re- 
putation ;  in  every  thing  in  short  wbich  can  shake  the  peace  of  s 
ward,  a  village,  or  a  market-town.  The  prime  agent  in  all  this, 
however,  is  out  of  view,  for  his  fees  are  at  stake  in  the  matter;  he 
moves  the  puppets,  but  he  only  speaks  by  hints  and  inuendoes. 
He  suborns  nature  in  his  favour,  for  he  knows  at  what  moment  s 
patient  is  in  a  condition  favourable  for  the  reception  of  a  lie  or  ex* 
aggeraled  impression,  and  doses  him  with  the  aforesaid  comiao- 
dities  as  he  doses  him  with  the  contents  of  his  laboratory.  He 
has  just  been  with  the  head  of  the  Blues-—"  pulse  in-egnlar,  iHlioost 
irritable,  good — throw  into  him  tbe  conduct  of  his  posoasi 
enemy,  old  Smlthers,  to  whom  I  owe  a  grudge  for  that  aiur 
about  the  party-wall ;  when  taken  to  be  well  shaken."  The  old 
gentleman  is  particularly  easily  taken  and  equally  well  ahakea  by 
the  intelligence  which  he  receives,  and  vows  vengeance  iajtoaltr* 
"  You  (a  particular  emphasis  on  yea  titiUatea  a  man  amaaiBgly) 
ought  to  be  above  petty  disputes ;  arrange  matters  amieably ;  ^ 
not  (oh  I  cunning  Esculapius)  resort  to  personal  violence ;  horses 
whips  sufficient  to  flay  a  bullock  dre  to  be  had  at  Dickens'  the 
saddler's,  at  a  very  reasonable  rate,  but  the  first  funetioaaxy  ought 
to  respect  the  laws."  A  week  afterwards  two  elderly  gentleiDen, 
scant  of  wind  and  perspiring  like  the  walls  of  a  Russian  bath,  srs 
found  belabouring  each  other  as  if  in  the  perfonnatioe  of  a  noial 
duty,  in  the  usually  quiet  streets  of  Addleboro. 
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If  we  had  not  been  hiUierto  somewhat  too  prolix  we  should  have 
had  a  word  to  say  of  the  legal  liar,  who»  after  receiving  a  confession 
of  the  guilt  of  his  client,  still  maintains,  in  (be  face  of  an  abashed 
jury,  his  innocence. 

Of  the  lie  marvellous,  indulged  in  by  tourists  and  such  small 
deer ;  and,  though  last  not  least,  of  the  lie  oriental,  appropriated 
by  Tiffin  and  Bungalow,  and  tiger*hunting  nabobs,  but  we  have 
**  said  our  say,"  to  which,  we  doubt  not,  our  readers  will  heartily 
say  *' Amen."  One  word  ^t  pftrting,  good  reader,  for  a  fool,  says 
the  aphorism,  may  sometimes  instruct  a  wise  man.  If  you  are  a 
merchant,  anxious  to  die  a  milUonuaire^  U0  ;  if  you  are  a  lawyer, 
anxious  at  some  future  time  to  occupy  the  woolsack,  lie ;  if  you 
are  a  curate,  anxious  to  die  a  bishop,  lie ;  if  you  are  a  diplomate, 
anxious  to  die  an  ambassador,  lie  ;  if  you  are  a  statesman,  willing 
to  be  attached  to  your  country  and  £8,000  a-year,  lie ;  if  you  are 
an  honest  man,  anxious  to  obtain  bread,  lie ;  if  you  are  a  rogue, 
anxious  to  obtain  plunder,  lie ;  to  all  and  each  of  you,  if  you  are 
desirous  ef  the  pomps  and  dignities  and  rewards  of  this  world,  we 
would  emphatically  repeat  the  advice. 


T-r- 
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OxoE  and  but  once  I've  seen  thy  face ; 
Since  theu,  how  oft  I've  lov'd  to  trace 

That  beauteous  vision ! 
Sometimes  thy  form  I  seem  to  clasp — 
Then  fitfully  it  shuns  my  grasp. 

In  soft  derision. 

As  one  whom  some  delicious  strain 

Of  melody,  unheard  before. 
Hath  once  enchanted — ^he  would  fain 

Recall  that  melody  once  more : 
But  ever,  as  he  longs  to  greet 

The  ling'ring  note  that  haunts  his  soul. 
The  broken  chords  refuse  to  meet 

And  form  again  the  wondrous  whole— 
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So  eTer,  when  intent  I  stodj 

The  floatiog  mem'ries  that  enthrall 
Mj  loTe*honnd  heart — ^the  cheek  so  raddj— * 

The  graceful  tresses  as  they  fall 
O'er  shoulder  fur,  o^er  neck  so  tender— 
The  eyes  that  pierc'd  me  with  their  splendour. 
And  forc'd  my  will  to  quick  surrender- 
Though  fahhfuUy  the  Fancy  paint 

Thy  separate  features,  yet  my  soul 
'Neath  Beauty's  burden  seems  to  fiunt 
It  cannoty  dare  not,  gaze  upon  the  whole* 

O  for  some  potent  charm  to  banish 
The  enyious  shadow  as  it  rises— 
To  catch  the  phantom  ere  it  vanish- 
To  engrave  in  stone  the  faint  surmises 
Of  all  thy  graces ! 
How  many  faces 
In  former  times  have  seem'd  to  shine  ! 
Yet  none  have  dazzled  me — save  thine  ! 

Could  I  but  see  thee  once  again  I 
Could  I  but  touch  thy  hand  once  more ! 
Could  I  but  gaze  as  gaz'd  I  ihen^ 
And  feel  as  once  I  felt  before  ! 
Could  I — ^nay,  start  not— once  for  all. 
Enjoy  that  bliss  beyond  recall — 
To  presfr  thy  ruby  Hp  to  mine. 
To  lay  my  fever'd  cheek  to  thine ; 
To  breathe  thy  breath,  to  feel  thy  smile 
That  I  may  bear  it  afterwhile, 
'Tis  all  I  ask.     Deny  not  this — 
One  moment's  fleeting  happiness. 

This  the  most  potent  charm  will  be 

To  bind  capricious  Memory  ! 

My  heart  shall  nurse  the  fond  reflection. 

In  ever-living  recollection 

Of  what  thou  wa8t^*in  hope  to  see 

Once  more  thy  face 

And  in  it  trace 
One  little  spark  of  love  for  me. 

(3.  F.  G. 
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DEDICATED  TO  OUR  BOT  READERS. 
THE  GROTTO* 

One  fine  day  in  the  month  of  August,  1776,  two  little  girls, 
hetween  five  and  six,  were  gathering  flowers  in  a  beautiful  garden 
of  Ajaccio.  Magnificent  alleys  of  trees  stretched  almost  to  the 
beach,  and  in  the  distance,  like  a  continuation  of  the  garden,  ap- 
peared the  lovely  little  island  of  Sanguiniora. 

The  two  little  ones  had  arrived  in  front  of  a  dark  grotto  exca- 
vated in  a  wild  and  gigantic  cliff. 

"  Eliza,*'  said  the  younger  of  the  two  children,  **  do  not  go  any 
farther ;  that  ugly  grotto  frightens  me,  it  seems  ready  to  swallow 
us." 

"  How  foolish  to  beJEifiraid,  Panoria;  that  is  Napoleon's  grotto/' 

*'  Napoleon's !  Eliza ;  did  your  Uncle  Fesch  really  give  that 
dark  place  to  Napoleon,  and  is  he  brave  enough  to  go  into  it  ?  " 

"  It  was  never  given  to  Napoleon,  but  as  he  spends  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  in  it,  we  all  call  it  *  Napoleon's  Grotto.'" 

**  Does  he  really  come  here  alone,  Eliza  ?  " 

*^  Alone,  to  be  sure.  The  moment  he  leaves  his  studies  he  runs 
to  his  dear  grotto,  and  gets  up  much  earlier  than  we  do  that  he 
may  have  more  time  to  spend  in  it." 

"  Santa  Madonna !    What  can  he  find  to  do  there,  Eliza  ?  '* 

*•  He  talks." 

"  To  himself?    What  nonsense,  Eliza." 

*'  How  polite  you  are,  Panoria ;  do  you  think  I  should  tell  an 
untruth  ?  He  comes  here  every  day  and  stays  for  hours,  talking 
to  himself  the  whole  time.     I  often  come  and  listen." 

**  And  what  does  he  say  ?     Do  tell  me." 

''He  talks  about — ^but  let  us  make  haste  and  get  our  nose- 
gays ready,  you  know  we  must  have  large  ones." 

**  Why  did  you  not  take  those  flowers  I  showed  you  on  the  other  ' 
side  of  the  garden,  Eliza  ?    They  were  much  finer  than  these." 

**  Yes,  but  they  belong  to  Uncle  Bonaparte." 

''  Well,  and  are  his  more  sacred  than  those  of  your  Uncle  Fesch  ?" 

"Yes,  indeed,  Panoria." 

"Why?" 

"  Because  they  are  Uncle  Bonaparte's'^ 

"  Is  that  a  reason  ? " 
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*'  The  beat  I  can  give  yon." 

**  Well  I  am  sure  it  is  a  very  atapid  one ;  I  cannol 

"  How  nide  yon  are,  Panoria ;  it  cannot  be  a  atopid  leaaoo, 
aince  it  ia  mamma'a." 

"  Yonr  mamma's  ?  " 

*'  When  we  make  a  noise  or  quarrel  they  tell  na  to  be  quiet,  be- 
cause it  distorbs  Uncle  BonapaiCe ;  and  when  any  reward  ia  given 
to  US|  they  always  say  *  it  is  because  Uncle  Bonaparte  ia  satisfied 
with  yoii,' " 

"  Is  it  because  he  i?  Dean  of  Ajacdo  that  every  body  fears  him  ?  " 

**  Feara  him  ?  It  is  not  fear,  Panoria.  I  cannot  explain,  I  do 
not  know  exactly  ^what  it  is  ;  but  you  know  papa  is  not  rich 
enoujg^h  tP  pay  masters  for  us,  and  ho  ia  too  busy  to  attend  to 
us  himself,  so  Uncle  Bonaparte  has  become  our  tutor.  He  is  rather 
a^Tqre,  sometimes  he  gives  us  a  whipping  for  such  littlci  little  faults ; 
but  upon  the  whole——  " 

**  You  call  that  being  ouly  rather  severe,  Eliza  !  " 

*'  Yes*    Are  you  nev^r  whipped,  Panoria  ?  " 

*'  Npf  indeed ;  my  mamma  says  it  is  the  fiishion  in  Coruca  to 
whip  Qhi}dren ;  biJit  our  family  is  Greek,  you  know." 

''  Ab !  I  .had  rather  be  Greek  than  Corsican  then,  for  it  is  a  na? ty 
thing  to  be  whipped^'' 

*'  I  am  sure,  Eliza,  yo|ir  brother  Napoleon  does  not  aubnut  (o 

that/' 

**  Oh^bnt  he  d^esi  thpugh ;  be  never  says  a  word^  he  does  not 
even  cry.    Joseph  and  Lucien  soream  terribly  if  they  are  touched." 

*'  But  dp  tell  ine^  l^Wp  what  NapoleoA  pays  in  U&e  ^tto  when 
he  ia  alone  ?  " 

**  Huah ;  here  he  comes ;  let  us  j^t  behind  those  lilacs^  av^ 
ypu  aboil  hear/' 

''  But  Seyeria  y^iH  be  looking  for  us/' 

*^  Oh,  Severia  will  be  gone  anoth^  hour,  she  has  to  pick  the  ripe 
firuit  in  Uncle  Bonaparte^s  garden." 

^  Ant)  on?  two  little  ffXlSf  slipping  between  the  rock  and  the  UU^t 
the  foliage  completely  hid  tliciu  from  the  sight,  their  little  black 
eyes  peeking  betwefQ  the  leaves  in  quest  of  soiqo  one. 

Tlio  boyi  who  was  then  walking  towards  the  grotto,  was  robust 
and  strong.  A  large  head,  short  stature,  with  an  uncommon  ex- 
presfapn  of  coimtgnance  and  a  fine  open  forehead,  gave  him  an 
extraordinary  appearance ;  wliile  his  eyes,  though  not  beautifi|I, 
were  yet  so  singularly  bright  that  they  took  away  the  somew^a^ 
disagreeable  look  which  chaiacterised  hip. 

Whether  scolded  or  caressed  that  eye  ever  retained  its  impaui- 
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biiity ;  ever  bright,'  it  seemed  desixoua  of  diving  into  Him  sbUl  to 
examine  the  thoughts  passing  there.  The  most  observing^  sornti- 
Hislng  eye  could  hardly  stoud  the  proud  fend  firm  look  of  Chat 
singular  boy* 

Napoleon  wai  wlilking  slowly^  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  iefe,  ftB  if 
studying  the  motions  of  the  waves.  To  see  him  thuH  ^ratH  fund 
sedate,  the  sliortness  of  his  stature  and  hSs  youth  wete  fbrgotten. 
He  reSTDibled  those  men  we  see  in  the  country  whose  height  is 
diminished  by  distimce;  his  little  arms  were  placed  behind,  in 
imitation  of  hii  Uncle  Bonaparte,  and^  by  times,  he  raised  his  head 
and  seemed  to  delight  in  the  bree;te  of  the  Sea.  In  his  Vhole 
pel^on  there  wns  a  nuxtnre  of  pensive  gravity  and  juvenile  folly". 

On  approacliing  the  grotto  he  appealed  more  serious*  It  wHs 
there  he  reilocted,  Uiere  he  divulged  his  little  sorrows,  faf  from 
suspecting'  two  lillle  mischievous  girls  were  watching  and  listening. 

**  Here,  1  am  the  master  ! "  said  he,  as  he  entered  the  grotto. 
"  Here,  I  am  at  home  ;  no  one  commands  me,"  and  throwing  hlm« 
self  carelessly  ox*  a  rude  scat,  he  continued,  "  To-day  is  the  15th 
Augds;,  17  rO.  I  am  seven  to  day  ;  at  seven  one  is  not  a  mati,  I 
know,  still  n't  seven  one  is  no  longer  a  child. 

**  I  wish  I  had  been  born  a  Spartan  )  or,  were  I  the  masted,  all 
the  children  should  be  brought  up  as  Spartans.  Among  them  at 
tny  age  «i  boy  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Women  and  plObed 
among  men  )  but  in  our  house  everybody  meddles  with  ednoation'-^ 
ttteii  and  women— papa,  Uncle  Bonaparte,  Uncle  Feseh,  mamma, 
Brother  Joseph*  or  Eljssa,  yet  she  is  younger  than  I  am  a  whole 
year;  even  Paulette  roust  say  her  word«  Ah,  if  I  were  the  master  I '' 

"  Well,  what  would  you  do  if  you  were  the  mast^  ?  "  eoid  Eliza, 
thrusting  her  pretty  head  into  the  grotto. 

"  First,  you  should  do  penance  for  listening  at  the  doors,''  said 
Napoleon,  ashamed  of  being  caught  speaking  to  himself^ 

"  Please,  brother,  there  ore  no  doors,"  replied  Eliza. 

*'  Then  it  is  a  great  deal  more  naughty.  Eliza,"  answered  little 
Bonaparte,  who  did  not  like  the  excuse ;  it  is    *     " 

"  Eliza  !  Panoria !  Eliza !  Panoria !  Where  can  those  children 
have  hid  themselves  ?  " 

Eliza,  having  replied  '*  here,"  with  her  small,  sharp  toie*!  a 
tall,  dark  woman  was  seen  odvaneing  towards  themi  she  waA 
dressed  in  green  cloth,  her  hair  turned  up  behind  and  fastened  with 
a  siWer  bodkin.  She  carried  on  her  arm  a  basket  filled  with  pears, 
grapes,  and  figs. 

'*  Ah,  you  have  been  to  Napoleon's  grotto,"  said  she,  os  she  came 
nearer. 
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*'A  petoTy  SeTeria,"  exclaimed  Napoleon,  ranning  out. of  the 
grotto  and  thnisting  boldly  his  hand  into  the  basket, 

"  Santa  Madonna,  dear  child,  they  are  from  your  Uncle  Bona- 
parte's garden  ;  do  not  touch  them,"  said  Severia,  stepping  back. 

'*  Ah !"  said  Napoleon,  and  drew  back  his  hand  as  suddenly  as 
if  a  bee  had  stung  him. 

Panoria  burst  into  a  loud  laugh. 

*'  What  a  funny  house ;  when  once  they  have  said  *  Unde  Bona- 
parte' they  have  said  everything.  He  is  the  scarecrow  of  the 
Bonapartes.    Are  you,  too,  afraid  of  Uncle  Bonaparte,  Severia  ?  " 

*'  No  more  than  I  am,"  replied  Napoleon  boldly. 

.*'  No  more  than  you.  Napoleon  ?  However,  you  did  not  dare  to 
touch  a  pear,"  observed  Panoria. 

**  Because  I  did  not  choose,  Panoria." 

**  Because  you  did  not  dare.  Napoleon." 

**  I  did  not  choose,  Panoria." 

"  Well,  toke  it,  I  defy  you  I '" 

"  I  don't  choose." 

**  Tou  are  a  boaster.  Napoleon,  and  before  Uncle  Bonaparte  I 
wager  you  are  not  more  courageous  than  Kliza  or  Paulette." 

Severia,  who  had  walked  on,  turned  to  see  if  the  children  followed, 
**  Come  quickly,"  said  she  to  them. 

"  You  think  I  have  no  courage,"  said  Eliaa  in  answer  to  her 
little  playfellow  ;  "  come  home  with  me,  and  if  I  do  not  eat  Unde 
Bonaparte's  fruit  you  may  call  me  a  coward.  Besides,  it  is  aa 
excellent  opportunity,  mamma  is  gone  to  pay  a  visit  a  long  way 
off  and  vvill  not  come  back  till  to-morrow." 

**  Oh,  yes ;  .and  I  mean  to  help  you  to  eat  them,"  replied  Panoria, 
and  both  running  after  Severia,  soon  came  up  with  her  and  Unde 
Bonaparte's  fruit,  which  their  eyes  never  quitted  till  they  saw  them 
deposited  iu  a  cupboard  in  the  dining-room. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE    FORBIDDEN   FBUIT. 


Napoleon  remained  some  time  in  his  grotto ;  but  the  sun  b<^nning 
to  decline,  and  announcing  the  hour  of  supper,  he  thought  of  le* 
turning  home.  On  entering,  as  he  was  very  thirsty,  he  directed 
his  steps  to  the  dining-room,  and  opening  the  door  quidcly,  he 
heard  a  great  noise  ;  two  doors  of  a  cupboard  shutting  rapidly,  thea 
a  little  noise,  resembling  a  flight  of  birds,  by  the  glass  door  into 
the  garden  ;  a  little  comer  of  a  white  frock  told  plainly  enough  that 
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it  was  not  birdsi  but  one  of  the  little  girls  ;  which  Napoleon  did 
not  take  the  trouble  to  ascertain.  He  quietly  opened  the  cupboard 
in  order  to  get  something  to  drink.  The  basket  of  fruit,  half  empty, 
caught  his  eye,  and  such  was  his  stupefaction  on  beholding  such  sn 
enormous  crime,  it  made  him  forget  the  motive  which  brought  him 
the  cupboard. 

'*  Santa  Madonna !  "  exclaimed  he,  joining  his  little  hands, 
*'  Santa  Madonna  !  who  has  been  wicked  enough  to  touch  Uncle 
Bonaparte's  fruit  ?  " 

.  As  he  was  thus  in  contemplation  before  the  fatal  basket,  a  voice, 
which  sounded  rather  gruff,  awoke  him  from  his  reverie. 

"  What  are  you  doing  there.  Napoleon  ?  You  know  that  you 
must  not  help  yourself  to  supper." 

It  was  Uncle  Bonaparte  in  person,  a  good-natured  looking  old 
gentleman,  nearly  bald,  rather  a  common  face,  remarkable  for  the 
same  eagle  eye  which  distinguished  Napoleon  in  after  years. 

"  I  have  taken  nothing,  uncle,"  said  Napoleon. 

Suddenly  he  remembered,  that  having  been  found  standing  near 
the  basket,  he  would  certainly  be  suspected,  he  coloured  deeply. 

My  little  readers  may  have  experienced  this ;  the  fear  of  being 
suspected  of  having  committed  a  wicked  action  often  produces  the 
aame  effect  as  guilt  itself.  Thus  it  was  with  Napoleon.  His  con- 
fusion was  so  perceptible,  that  his  uncle  could  not  prevent  himself 
from  saying — 

"  Tell  no  lies,  Napoleon ! " 

*'  I  never ^do,"  replied  the  nephew,  proudly. 

This  the  Dean  took  for  impudence,  and  calmly  answered,  "  I 
cannot  guess  yoifir  misdeed,  but  it  will  soon  be  discovered.  If  you 
have  done  wrong,  confess  it  frankly,  and  you  will  be  pardoned. 
Look  into  the  glass,  you  betray  yourself." 

"  It  is  my  face  that  lies,  not  I,"  replied  the  child." 

"  What  were  you  doing  here  alone  ?  " 

*'  I  was  thirsty  and  came  here  to  drink,  uncle." 

"  There  is  no  harm  so  far,  but  after,  friend  ?  " 

"That  is  all." 

"  Have  you  drunk  ? " 

*•  No,  uncle,  not  yet" 

The  old  gentleman  shook  his  head.  **  You  came  to  drink,  and 
yet  have  not  done  so ;  there  is  something  under  that.  Napoleon ; 
take  care,  if  it  be  discovered  by  any  other  means  than  by  your 
avowal,  you  may  hope  for  no  pardon." 

The  arrival  of  Charles  Bonaparte,  M.  Fesch,  and  Joseph,  the 
elder  brother  of  Napoleon,  stopped  the  conversation  ;  they  began  to 

2  T 
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talk  politics,  and  tbat  grave  occupation  took  tlie  Dean's  attention 
from  his  little  nephew,  who  did  not  stir  from  his  place,  so  indignant 
was  he  to  find  himself  suspected  of  what  he  had  not  committed. 

An  exclamation  from  Severia,  who,  in  taking  something  from  the 
cuphoard,  perceived  the  hasket  of  fruit,  drew  the  attention  to  her 
quarter, 

"  Santa  Madonna !  who  has  touched  this  basket  ?  ** 

**  Ah,  the  mystery  is  discovered,"  said  the  Dean,  turning  to 
Napoleon ;  *'  it  was  my  fruit  that  tempted  you." 

"  I  have  not  touched  it,"  said  Napoleon,  becoming  deadly  pale. 

"  Call  the  other  children ! "  said  the  Dean. 

In  a  moment  a  pretty  little  family,  composed  of  five  children — 
three  boys  and  two  girls — formed  a  lovely  group  in  a  comer  of 
the  dining-room.  The  solemnity  with  which  they  had  been 
assembled,  and  the  grave  countenances  of  the  elder  members  of  the 
family,  together  with  the  sullen  looks  of  Napoleon  and  the  im- 
portant looks  of  Joseph,  the  eldest,  made  the  little  ones  quite  anxious 
as  to  the  results  of  this  mystery. 


CHAPTER  m. 

THE  BXAHIKATION.' 


**  Which  of  you,  my  children,  has  been  so  naughty  as  to  touch 
your  uncle's  fruit  ?  "  inquired  Charles  Bonaparte,  looking  towards 
his  children. 

"  Not  I !  Not  I,"  answered  they  all  at  once  ;  but  it  might  have 
been  remarked  that  Eliza's  voice  trembled,  and  ^er  reply  was  low 
and  indistmct. 

"  "What  is  your  answer.  Napoleon  ?  " 

**  I  said  already,  papa,  that  I  had  not  touched  the  basket,'* 
answered  Napoleon,  proudly. 

**  It  is  a  falsehood,"  said  Sevens,  who,  being  an  old  and  fiutkfol 
servant,  sometimes  took  the  liberty  of  speaking  her  mind. 

"  If  you  were  not  a  woman !  "  said  the  little  boy  with  a 
threatening  gesture. 

"  Be  silent.  Napoleon,"  said  the  father  severely. 

Severia  continued,  "  I  have  not  left  the  anteroom  since  I  came 
from  the  garden,  and  no  one  but  you  and  the  Dean  came  in  hcfs 
during  that  time.  His  reverence,"  said  she,  curtseying  to  the  did 
gentleman,  **  did  not  touch  it,  I  am  sure." 

"  I  wish  I  had,"  said  the  old  man,  *'  I  should  have  been  spand 
the  pain  of  seeing  Napoleon  persist  in  hit  wickedness.*' 
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.  **  Could  no  one  enter  by  the  vrindow  ? "  obserired  Napoleon  in  a 
low  voice,  as  if  afraid,  in  pleading  his  own  cause,  he  should  betray 
any  one. 

*^  Noj  no,  Napoleon,''  continued  Severia,  *^  no  one  came  in  there  ; 
no  one  touched  the  fruit  except  yourself,'^  and  she  stepped  forward 
as  if  to  take  hold  of  him,  but  he  ran  behind  his  uncle's  chair,  saying, 
''uncle,  indeed  I  am  not  guilty." 

**  You  had  better  confess  than  tell  falsehoods,"  said  the  lather. 

"  But  I  did  not  touch  that  basket,  I  assure  you,  uncle,"  said  the 
little  boy,  looking  into  the- old  man's  face  with  his  eyes  full  of  tears. 

**  Confess  your  fault  and  you  will  be  pardoned,"  whispered 
Joseph  ;  '*  shall  he  not,  uncle,  if  he  acknowledge  his  fault  ?  " 

''  Undoubtedly,  nephew  ;  for  every  sin  there  is  a  pardon." 
.  **  But  I  hav9  nothing  to  acknowledge.     I  swear  I  did  not  touch 
the  basket." 

''  Napoleon,"  said  the  Dean,  who  as  chief  of  the  house  of  Bona- 
parte, had  the  pre-eminence  in  the  family  of  Charles,  **  Napoleon,  I 
give  you  five  minutes,  by  my  watch,  to  confess  your  fault ;  you 
see  my  kindness  ;  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  your  guilt,  but  I  open  a 
door  of  mercy,  take  advantage  of  it.  It  is  now  five  minutes  to 
seven,  when  the  clock  strikes  if  you  have  not  confessed  you  shall 
be  whipped. 

**  The  whip  is  for  dogs  and  horses,  not  for  children,"  said  the 
child  indignantly. 
^   "  And  for  children  who  are  disobedient  and  tell  falsehoods." 

**  Then  it  is  unjust  to  give  it  to  me  ;  I  have  told  no  falsehood<^' 

During  this  discussion  supper  had  been  preparing,  and  having 
been  placed  on  the  table,  the  elder  members  of  the  family  and 
Joseph  took  their  seats.  The  five  minutes  had  long  been  past, 
when  Pauline,  tired  of  seeing  her  brother  so  unhappy,  went  near, 
fmd  standing  on  tiptoe  to  reach  his  ear,  whispered,  *'  No  one  is 
looking  at  you,  run  away  ;  the  door  is  open." 

"  No,  I  will  not,"  said  Napoleon  indignantly. 

''  But  you  will  be  whipped.  Shall  I  go  and  beg  pardon  for  you  ?  " 

Napoleon  laid  his  hand  upon  his  sister's  shoulder  as  if  to  fix  her 
to  her  place. 

**  Pauline,  leave  your  brother,  he  is  a  naughty  boy."  Turning  to 
his  son,  Charles  Bonaparte  continued,  ^*  you  have  had  time  to 
reflect,  sir ;  come  and  ask  pardon,  and  let  there  be  an  end  of  this." 

Napoleon  did  not  move. 

''  Do  you  not  hear  me  ?  " 

**  Pardon  me,  papa."  Joseph  rose  from  table  and  took  his 
brother's  hand  to  lead  him  forward,  but  Napoleon  resisted. 
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*'  How  obstinate  of  you,  brother ;  what  prevents  you  from 
adcing  pardon  ?  ** 

"  I  have  done  nothing  wrong." 

"  Ah,  yon  persist,"  said  the  father.  "  Seyeria,  take  the  little 
rebel  to  the  kitchen  and  whip  him  sererely.'^ 

Severia  took  Napoleon  in  her  arms  in  spite  of  his  resistance,  and 
a  minute  after  the  sound  of  a  martinet  in  office  reached  the  dining- 
room,  but  not  a  complaint  from  the  little  sufferer. 


CHAP.  IV. 

THB    FRIXKD.  • 

I  TBiKK  I  have  already  told  my  little  friends,  that  Madame 
Letitia  had  gone  .to  spend  some  days  with  one  of  her  friends ;  her 
husband  that  evening  was  to  go  to  join  her,  accompanied  by  Joseph, 
Eliza,  and  Lucien. 

Before  leaving  the  dining-room,  he  ordered  their  modest  carriage 
to  be  prepared,  and  followed  by  the  Dean  and  his  brother-in-law, 
M.  Fesch,  he  passed  through  the  ante-room  on  his  way  to  the 
garden. 

Morose  and  proud  as  before.  Napoleon  stood  in  a  comer. 

*'  Well,  Napoleon,"  said  the  father,  *'  I  hope  you  are  conquered, 
and  ready  to  ask  your  uncle's  pardon." 

'<  I  did  not  touch  that  fruit !" 
r  **  Again  1"  said  the  father ;  **  a  little  fellow  like  you  shall  not  be 
master  of  the  whole  family.  Since  blows  have  no  effect  we  must 
try  something  else ;  I  am  going  to  join  your  mother  and  shall 
return  in  three  days ;  during  that  time,  unless  you  ask  your  uncle's 
pardon,  you  shall  have  nothing  but  bread  and  water." 

''  He  may  have  a  little  cheese  with  his  bread,  may  he  not, 
papa  ?"  inquired  little  Pauline. 

"  Yes,  but  no  broccio." 

"  Oh,  yes,  broccio,  papa.;  it  is  the  best  cheese  in  Corsiea." 

**  That  is  my  reason  for  saying  he  is  not  to  have  any."  He 
then  looked  at  Napoleon  as  if  he  hoped  to  hear  a  word  of  re- 
pentance or  a  look  of  supplication,  but  obtaining  nothing  but  the 
same  surly  silence,  he  walked  away. 

"  Poor  Napoleon  I"  said  Pauline,  when  her  father  was  gone, 
**  why  did  you  not  ask  pardon  ?" 

"  Because  I  am  not  guilty." 

**  Do  you  never  mean  to  ask  it  ?" 

"  Never !" 
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"  But  yon  will  always  have  bread  and  vi^ater  and  cheese  which 
is  not  broccio." 

*'  I  cannot  help  it ;   I  am  not  the  master." 

At  that  instant  Joseph,  Lucien,  and  Eliza  crossed  the  ante-room 
on  their  way  to  the  garden. 

"  Good  by,  Napoleon,"  said  Joseph.  *'  Good  |by,  proud  one," 
said  Lucien.     Eliza  passed  without  speaking. 

For  three  whole  days  had  Napoleon  been  living  on  bread,  water, 
and  cheese,  when  Madame  Bonaparte  returned  from  her  visit  with 
her  husband  and  three  children.  Panoria,  Eliza's  little  com- 
panion, was  waiting  for  her  at  the  gate ;  she  went  in  with  them  to 
the  drawing-room. 

"  How  do  you  do,  uncle  V*  said  the  Signora  Letitia  to  the  Dean, 
who  met  her  at  the  hall  door ;  "  where  are  Napoleon  and  Pauline  ?" 

*'  Here  I  am,"  said  Pauline,  jumping  to  catch  a  kiss. 

"  And  Napoleon  ?" 

**  He  has  not  been  good ;  he  is  there  behind  the  door ;  he  is 
sulky." 

**  I  am  sad,  but  not  sulky,"  said  the  little  boy,  going  up  to  his 
mother. 

"  Has  he  confessed  ?"  asked  Charles  Bonaparte. 

"  No,"  said  the  Dean,  '*I  have  never  seen  such  obstinacy." 

"  What  has  he  done  ?"  asked  the  Signora  Letitia,  looking  at 
her  son. 

The  Dean  related  the  story  of  the  basket  of  fruit ;  when  he  came 
to  the  obstinacy  of  Napoleon  in  refusing  to  confess  that  he  had 
eaten  the  fruit,  Panoria  exclaimed,  "  I  daresay  he  did  not  confess ; 
poor  fellow,  he  was  not  guilty ;  he  had  not  eaten  the  fruit." 

<<  Who  had  then  ?"  asked  the  Dean. 

"  I  and  Eliza,"  replied  Panoria,  without  hesitation. 

An  exclamation  of  surprise  escaped  from  the  whole  family. 

"  Poor  boy  !"  said  the  Dean,  taking  Napoleon  in  his  arms  and 
kissing  him  tenderly,  **  why  did  you  not  tell  ?" 

"  I  suspected  Eliza,  but  I  was  not  ^ure  ;  besides  I  should  not 
have  told  on  Panoria's  account ;  she  had  not  told  a  falsehood." 

You  can  easily  imagine  how  much  Napoleon  was  caressed,  and 
how  much  they  all  endeavoured  to  make  amends  for  the  grief  they 
had  caused  him.     As  for  Eliza,  she  was  punished  first  for  her  • 
greediness  ;  then,  for  what  was  still  worse,   for  her  bad  heart  in  - 
having  left  her  brother  to  suffer  in  her  place. 

This  little  circumstance  produced  a  change  in  the  fiimily.  They 
began  to  observe  the  extraordinary  disposition  of  Napoleon.  The 
Dean  especially  became  particularly  fond  of  him.    He  loved  to' 
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■tady  the  feeliBgs  of  the  child,  to  develop  hie  prematqre  Intel- 
ligence. His  nephew's  fortune  not  pennitting  him  to  send  hSm 
children  to  school,  he  became  their  instractor.  .  Through  the  faolta 
of  his  age,  the  virtuous  priest  had  been  able  to  distinguish  in  tbe 
little  boy  a  presage  of  his  future  grandeur.  On  his  deathbed,  a^ 
if  he  could  see  into  the  future,  he  pronounced  the  following 
memorable  words  : — **  It  is  unnecessary  to  think  of  Napoleon's 
lot ;  he  will  make  his  own  fortune.  Joseph,  you  are  the  oldest  of 
the  family,  but  your  brother  will  be  the  head  of  it.  Remember 
this  1" 


GOVERNESS-SHIP  IN  ENGLAND. 

B  Y  ROSE  SEYMOUR. 

A  TisxT  was  paid  me  the  other  day  by  a  young  and  much  eeteezned 
friendi  a  singularly  gifted  girl ;  who,  in  consequence  of  a  series  of 
domestic  calamities,  had  been  compelled  to  quit  the  home  of  her 
childhood — the  society  of  beloved  relatives*-of  congenial  and  cul- 
txvated  liinds,  endeared  by  all  the  fond  recollections  that  the  hap* 
piest  home  circle  could  afford,  to  seek  a  livelihood  among  strangers 
ii^  the  honourable  exercise  of  her  talents.  She  related  to  me  on  this 
occasion,  the  result  of  the  applications  she  had  made  for  engage- 
ments a  few  days  before. 

**  Well,  Florence,''  I  said,  after  our  first  greetings  were  ov^r^ 
«<'you  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  the  desired  situation  i  I  am 
very  anxious  to  hear  how  it  happened." 

^*  Why,  really,  m^  dear  Rose,  I  am  afraid  I  am  weak  enough  to 
be  getting  disheartened^-tlvere  seem  to  be  so  many  objections,  I 
am  almost  tired  of -applying.'' 

**  Nay,  love,  you  must  not  allow  yourself  to  feel  thus— I  should 
like  to  hear  some  of  the  objections ;  though  what  can  possibly  be 
an  objectioni  esicept  your  age,  I  am,  perhaps,  too  partial  to  you  to 
i^iagine. 

*'  Ah,  but  so  much — so  very  much,  is  required  fi^om  a  governess, 
now.  You  shall  have  a  few  of  my  adventures.  I  have  had  two  to* 
day  which  are  pretty  fair  samples  of  the  rest.  I  went  first 
this  morning  to  Lowndes  Square,  where  I  called  yesterday,  at  ths 
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time  named  by  the  lady  as  most  convenient  to  herself.  I  was  told 
she  *  was  not  at  home,*  but  had  left  word  for  any  who  might  call 
to  -  come  again  to-morrow.'  It  was  a  long  walk  from  my  residence 
and  the  day  being  Tery  sultry,  I  own  I  felt  vexed  at  the  unnecessary 
trouble  given  me.  To-day,  however,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
find  her  at  home.  I  was  requested  to  '  wait'  in  the  drawing  room, 
which  I  did  for  so  long  a  period  that  I  imagined  myself  forgotten, 
till  a  young  lady  entered  and  laying  down  a  basket,  informed  me 
that  her  *  sister  would  receive  me  shortly,'  and  at  once  retired. 
Although  fearful  of  being  too  late  for  my  next  appointment,  I 
continued  1o  wait  until  at  length  a  servant  requested  me  to  walk 
up  stairs.  I  did  so,  and  there  waited  another  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  the  lady  condescended  to  make  her  appearance ;  during 
which  interval  I  had  sufficient  leisure  to  observe  the  extreme,  nay 
severe  simplicity  of  all  about  me.  Not  a  trace  of  ornament,  not 
even  a  flower  was  to  be  seen.  Religious  volumes  were  piled  round 
the  tables  with  due  regard  to  juxta-position ;  a  gilded  Bible  and 
Prayer  Book,  kept  for  effect  no  doubt,  were  conspicuously  placed 
in  the  centre*  No  painting  or  engraving  graced  the  .walls,  fax  less 
was  a  chimney-glass  visible.  My  meditations  were  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  the  lady  herselfl  She  was  a  grave  formal-lookmg 
personage,  whose  mere  appearance  was  enough  to  banish  all  idea 
of  comfort  in  her  presence — the  cap  she  wore  looked  unutterably 
serious.  She  eailed  into  the  room  with  a  doubtful  acknowledge 
ment  of  my  presence,  seated  herself  imposingly  in  a  capacious 
dignified'looking  arm-chair|  taking  no  further  notice  of  me,  so  I 
reseated  myself  and  awaited  her  inquiiieB  in  silence.  After  a 
critical  survey  of  my  appearance,  ahe  began  :— 

*'  You  are  too  young  lor  the  responaible  office  of  a  governess. 
Have  you  lived  in  any  private  family  ?" 

I  replied  that  I  had.. 

<•  Do  you  teach  German  as  well  as  Latin  ?" 

I  answered,  '*  No ;   that  I  was  not  aware  she  required  it." 

**  For  my  younger  children,  oh,  no ;  but  for  my  two  eldest 
daughters,  aged  nineteen  and  twenty,  I  am  desirous  should  continue 
to  study  those  Ismguages  with  their  sisters'  governess." 

I  stated  that  as  she  had  not  mentioned  this  in  the  register,  I 
was  unprepared  to  meet  such  a  requirement  in  addition  to  the  four 
younger  pupils  named,  and  rose  to  take  leave-— she  prevented  me. 

''  Stop,  Miss— Miss  Qraves  (Qxej  was  on  my  card  you  know). 
You  teach  drawing?" 

I  replied  that  I  did,  and  I  had  no  hesitation  in  undertaking  pupils 
of  any  age  in  that  art. 
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"  Humph !    And  French/yoti  aie  of  course  perfectly  mistreas  of 
that  language.     Italian — ^you  undertake  that  ?" 
Not  conversationallyy  but  grammatically/' 
And  musio— do  you  teach   any  other  instrument  than  the 
piano  ?" 

"  I  do  not" 

"  Singing  of  course,  and  English  thoroughly ;  geology,  and  co&- 
chology  xvith  botany,  are  studies  I  particularly  desire  my  daughters 
.to  understand.  I  have  a  great  dislike  to  the  frivolous  emplc^- 
ments  of  the  day ;  I  neyer  allow  my  children  to  embroider  or  waste 
their  precious  time  in  nonsense  of  that  kind.  You  understand  me. 
Miss  Gay  V*  affecting  again  forgetfulness  of  my  name.   . 

I. assented,  and  the  lady  continued. 

**.  I  hope  you  lived  in  decidedly  religious  families— truly  religious 
people-^decidedly  religious  ?" 

The  remembrance  of  the  truly  Christian  and  noble-minded  Q 
caused  me  some  irritated  feeling  at  the  bare  idea  of  questioning 
piety  like  theirs,  and  I. replied— 

"  They  were  a  family,  Madam,  practically  as  well  a9  theoreticaUy 
religious." 

*'  I  am  indeed  grateful  to  hear  it--«nd  your  terms,  Miss  Graves 
or  Grey  ?" 

I  named  them. 

*^  Oh,  dear,  they  are  far  too  high !  .  If  I  might  suggest,  you 
would  do  well  to.  abate  them— for  though  you  may  be  competent  to 
undertake  pupils  of  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  it  is  impossible, 
utterly  impossible,  that  at  your  age  you  are  capable  of  more." 

I  replied  that  my  eldest  pupil  was  nearly  fourteen,  and  her 
•parents  were  fully  satisfied  of  my  ability  to  continue  hei^  instruc- 
tress. 

'*  Ah,  well,  I  saw  at  the  first  glance  you  were  too  young.  I 
have  seen  three  ladies  considerably  your  seniors,  one  of  whom  I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  will  fully  meet  my  jezpectations*- 
indeed,  I  may  say  I  decided  upon  engaging  her  yesterday.  Good 
morning,  Miss  Gay ;"  and  the  lady  forthwith  bowed  me  out  in 
anything  but  a  '  gay'  humour  at  the  total  want  of  consideration 
which  had  given  me  a  long  and  hot  walk,  and  detained  me  so  un- 
reasonable a  time,  when  her  selection  was  previously  made,  out  of 
mean  vulgar  curiosity.  That  the  charge  of  pupils,  six  in  number, 
four  of  whom  were  to  be  insl^ructed  in  English,  French,  Latin,  the 
piano,  and  drawing,  with  the  rudiments  of  Italian,  whose  characters 
and  jnanners  were  to  be  formed  by  their  govemess;  that  such  a 
charge  was  considered  too  highly  rated  by  me  at  fifty  pounds  per  an- 
num—a sum  for  which  the  lady  could  not  have  had  one  child  so 
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merely  wiser  but  better  members  of  soeiety  than  they  were  bvfor^ 
My  standard  of  education  is  a  Jugh  one,  and  I  am  convineed  that  it 
is  impossible  to  commence  too  early  the  work  of  self  controL  No 
event  in  childhood  is  too  trifling  to  work  either  for  good  or  evil  in 
the  character  of  the  child.  I  would  never  pass  over  the  slightest 
appearance  of  evil,  the  most  trifling  deviation  from  tmth,  of  tha 
least  approach  to  ill  temper.  I  consider  great  firmness  easeHitial 
to  a  governess,  but  not  severity,  and  I  would  have  my  pupils  ob« 
serve  my  rules,  not  because  they  fear,  but  because  they  love  .me. 
Still,  in  applying  these  principles  to  various  tempers,  it  is  impos- 
sible but  that  cases  will  occur  in  which,  to  preserve  het  word  and 
her  rules  unbroken,  the  governess  must  have  authority  to  enforce 
both.  Let  her  once  yield  to  hev  pupils,  and  her  infloenoe  is  for 
ever  destroyed.  Seeing,  therefore,  that  in  Lady  B  's  house  it 
Would  be  beyoQd  my  power  to  act  consistently,  I  declined  the  en-r 

gagement  on  these  grounds,  to  her  ladyship's  uttor  amazement." 
«  •  f  •  ♦  • 

-  Christian  mothers !  for  it  is  such  professedly,  and  such  cmly,  who 
tall  forth  the  exercise  of  female  tident  in  this  age,  in  the  capacity 
of  my  friend.  Christian  mothers ;— do  you  reflect  when  you  seek 
such  to  educate  your  little  ones  that  you  consign  into  the  hands  of 
strangers  the  most  sacred  trust  you  can  repose  in  human  beings  ? 
Do  you  reflect  that  it  is  chiefly  under  the  eye  of  their  governess 
their  characters  are  formed  either  for  good  or  evil  ?  Do  you  re« 
member  they  are  training  for  immortality,  and  that,  acoofding  to 
the  fidelity  with  which  '*  the  governess  "  fulfils  her  mission,  in  all 
human  probability  much  of  the  future  misery  or.  happiness  of  your 
ofispring  will  depend  ?  I£  you  do  consider  this,  and  in  this  age  of 
enlightenment  it  would  seem  incredible  to  doubt  it,  why  is  it  that 
you  so  outwardly  scorn  the  being  you  inwardly  so  implicitly  trust  ? 
Do  you  answer,  her  position  is  the  cause.  Her  position,  as  one 
worthy  of  so  sacred  a  trust,  demands  your  highest  respecL  He^ 
abilities  render  her  deserving  of  your  esteem,  and  she  is  undoubtr 
edly,  and  in  all  respects,  the  lady,  or  she  is  unfit  to  educate  your 
4aughters  for  such  ^a  station.  Women  of  England  you  are,  or 
claim  to  be,  religious ;  you  nobly  responded  to  the  call  which  urged 
you  to  raise  your  voices  against  the  oppression  of  the  untaught 
negro  in  the  sister  country.  But  did  none  among  you  feel  how 
truthful  was  the  remark  flung  back  on  you,  *'  Before  you  can  be 
free  to  exclaim  against  the  slavery  of  America,  let  there  be  nothing 
like  it  in  your  school-rooms^-when  you  ^form  thein,  n^  will  re« 
form  the  cabins  of  our  slaves  ?  " 

Hundreds  of  young,  refined,  and  delicate  females,  educated  in 
ease  and  luxury,  are  now,  by  reverses  and  by  your  own  influence, 
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dcYoting  their  youth  and  energies,  their  talents  and  genius,  to  in- 
struct your  children,  perhaps  in  two  or  three  languages— music, 
drawing,  and  other  accomplishments — watching  over  the  disposi- 
tions, whose  surveillance  you  refuse,  and  often  aiding  heloved  and 
indigent  relatives,  on  such  a  miserahle  stipend  as  £30  per  annum, 
a  Salary  considerahly  less  than  that  of  the  cook  who  dresses  your  ^ 
daily  meals.  What  you  call  **  a  high,  or  liberal "  one  16  not  mor^, 
nay,  much  less  than  the  education  of  one  child  at  a  fashionable 
boatding  school  would  cost  you  per  annum-— than  it  has  cost  the  - 
parents  of  your  governess.*  Your  domestics  have  the  means  of 
providing  for  old  age  or  illness ;  the  delicate,  well-educated  female, 
who  dedicates  her  youth  to  your  school-room,  is  banished  from 
your  board,  as  utiworthy  the  honour  you  give  the  instructors  of 
your  sontf,  cut  to  the  quick  by  pointed  slight  and  premeditated 
neglect^  and  has,  too  of een,  nor  other  prospect  than  monotony  for  . 
the  {wesent,  and  beggary  in  the  future.  Is  this  a  true  statement 
of  fcctsi  in  th»  age  of  improvement  and  reform,  this  boasted  nine- 
teenth century  ? 

Let  the  annals  t)f  "  the  governess,."  and  the  consciences  of  Eng.^ 
lish  parents  reply  to  the  truth,  and  let  it  not  continue  to  stain  a 
n(me  which  should  be  above  all  reproach,  the  proud  titles  of  the 
matrons— the  Christian  matrons  of  England. 


•  Then  ia  no  donbt  but  the  Mme  spirit  of  Avarioe  or  eovetononess  which 
rules  in  the  worid  in  all  other  things  at  present,  prefails  here.  Forty  or  liAj 
pdunds  each  per  annum  at  a  oommon  hoarding  school  for  four  or  five  dangh- 
tera  is  a  considerable  sum,  compared  to  thirty  or  forty  pounds  to  a  governess, 
besides  the  pleasure  of  conscious  ignorance  triumphing  over  talent.  We  heard 
the  other  day  of  a  rich  woman,  who  scarcely  knew  her  own  language,  quarrel- 
ling with  an  aecomplished  governess  because  she  did  not  make  her  pupil  in* 
troduoe  a  "  e  with  a  tail  to  it,"  meaning  a  cedilla  c,  which  she  obserted  in  a 
printed  French  epistle,  although  it  was  nowhere  required.  She  expected  that 
hflk  daughters  should  "  know  how  to  use  all  kinds  of  letters,  as  well  as  those  of 
other  people."— Ed. 


«I4 


REVIEWS. 

Alderman  Ralph*    A  History  of  the  Borough  and  Corporation  of 
Willowacre.    Q.  Routledge,  aud  Co.      Two  Vols. 

Wb  haye  here  a  smart  satire  upon  eorporate  boroughs,  and  one 
ivhich  is  equally  applicable  either  before  or  after  the  Reform  Bill ; 
a  remarkably  well  limned  picture,  filled  with  living,  speaking,  life- 
like portraits  of  the  members  of  a  certain  noodle  Corporation,  who 
ruled  over  a  certain  borough  of  Willowaere,  and  which  we  are  told 
is  situated  somewhere  within  ten  miles  of  the  Qerman  ocean* 
Considered  as  a  novel,  the  work  is  weak  and  deficient  both  in  in- 
cident and  eonstructioD,  for  plot,  indeed,  there  is  none ;  but  we 
take  it,  the  author's  aim  is  to  satirize  the  abuses  existing  in  cor- 
porate boroughs,  past  and  present,  but  chiefly  the  first  class.  As 
such  we  hail  it  with  considerable  pleasure,  as  an  addition  to  the 
literature  that  teaches  facts  by  means  of  fiction.  The  firame-work 
of  the  story  is  made  out  of  a  certain  prolonged  litigation  about  the 
right  of  ownership  to  a  certain  bridge  between  the  Corporation  and 
a  neighbouring  baronet.    By  the  following  we  shall  see 

What  the  Btoty's  all  about  and  whexe  the  aotioii's  laid :«-  ^ 

"  There  was  a  bridge  over  the  Slowflow,  and  by  the  gates  of  it  . 
stood  a  toll-house,  in  which  dwelt  Gregory  Markpence,  the  sole 
member  of  that  party  to  which  every  other  inhabitant  of  the 
borough  of  Willowaere  was  opposed.  The  reasons  of  their  oppo- 
sition were  simple  and  compound.  Simple,  inasmuch  as  every 
man,  woman,  and  child,  who  wished  to  cross  the  bridge,  must  pay 
a  small  coin  to  Gregory  before  passing  through  the  gate;  and 
therefore  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Willowaere  was  opposed 
to  the  party  of  Markpence.  Gregory's  temper  ought  also,  perhaps, 
to  be  classed  among  the  simple  reasons  of  their  opposition  to  him, 
for  it  was  surly  and  forbidding,  and  not  a  day  passed  but  some 
passenger  over  the  bridge  had  to  complain  of  it. 

"  The  compound  reasons,  like  all  compound  things,  will  need  to 
be  described  with  a  little  more  circumlocution.  On  the  side  of  the 
river,  opposite  to  Willowaere,  lay  the  broad  manor  of  Barleyacre, 
which  adjoined  the  pleasant  village  of  Meadewbeck,  and  was  the 
property  of  Sir  Nigel  Nickem,  a  baronet  who  boasted  of  Norman 
ancestry,  and  dwelt  in  a  distant  county. 

"  About  the  period  of  Uie  Stuart  restoration,  one  of  the  Nidcemt» 
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80  said  the  individual  party  of  Markpence,  had  huilt  the  bridge 
over  the  Slowflow,  and  established  the  right  of  taking  tolls.  It 
was  the  hereditary  opinion,  however,  of  the  aldermanie  house  of 
Tmeman,  that  there  was  some  juggle  in  this  important  transaction. 
A  corporate  document,  goodly  Mn  Ralph  affirmed,  as  his  fathers 
had  affirmed  before  him,  was  once  in  existence,  proving,  first,  that 
the  corporation  of  the  ancient  borough  of  Willowacre,  although 
then  too  poor  to  sustain  the  whole  cost  of  the  bridge,  had  borne 
three-tenths  of  it;  secondly,  that  the  family  of  Nickem.was  not 
entitled  at  any  time  to  the  sum  total  of  the  tollage,  but  only  to 
seven-tenths  of  it ;  and  thirdly,  that  the  right  of  toll  was  not 
establiBhed  for  ever,  but  only  for  a  given  number  of  years,  which 
term  of  years  he  (Mr.  Alderman  Ralph)  believed  had  long  ago 
legally  expired. 

''  Gregory  Markpence  was  thus  regarded  as  the  representative 
of  an  antiquated  imposture,  and  the  agent  of  extortion.  Believing 
fully  in  the  legal  right  of  his  patron,  he,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
sidered the  inhabitants  of  Willowacre  as  a  crew  who  would  play . 
the  part  of  freebooters,  and  trample  oh  the  Nlckem  right  of  tollage 
if  they  dare.  With  this  belief  he  never  thanks  any  of  the  people  of: 
Willowacre  for  their  coin,  even  when  it  was  most  civilly  tendered  ; 
and  if  they  hesitated,  he  showed  them  his  teeth  and  demanded  it 
sternly." 

Now  it  so  happened  that  the  corporate  dignitaries  werQ  in  the 
habit  of  spending  their  evenings  exclusively,  in  the  aristocratic 
parlour  of  the  Wheatsheaf  Tavern.  One  night  the  assembly  were' 
surprised  by  the  sudden  appearance  in  their  sanctum,  of  Mr. 
Gregory  Markpence,  who  insisted,  low  fellow  that  he  was,  upon  being 
served  with  ale  in  the  presence  of  the  convivial  aldermen,  whereat 
the  latter  were  much  annoyed,  but  constitutionally  could  not  help 
it.  However,  the  whole  borough  takes  up  the  insult  offered  to  its 
dignitaries  and  proceed  to  demolish  the  toll-keeper,  his  toll-house 
and  bridge.  The  first  escapes,  but  the  latter  tw;o  are  destroyed. 
Now  as  the  bridge  is  claimed  both  by  the  baronet  and  the  borough, 
the  former  of  whom  takes  the  tolls,  a  dispute  is  immediately  com- 
menced as  to  who  shall  rebuild  it.  The  baronet  is  sent  for,  and 
the  deputation  of  the  corporation  who  wait  upon  him  upon  the 
subject  in  dispute,  afford  us  a  fair  sample  of  the  author's  very 
graphic  power  of  description  and  a  fiur  satire  upon  one  of  our 
London  sights,  no  less  indeed  than  :^> 

▲K   IMITATION  01*  THE  LOBD  VATOB's  SHOW. 

**  First  walked  two  of   the  Mayor's  attendants,  styled  '  Ser- 
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geatits  of  the  Mftce/  or, '  Men  of  Hainteiian<ie.'  Thctee  iToi^  the 
Willawacre  eolrik>ration  livery  of  datk  blae  fa^ed  with  red ;  bat  ia- 
stead  of  t  common  hat  with  a  simple  gUt^hiead  band  round  iC,  the 
one  wore  a  hnge  headpiece  of  far  of  an  oval  shape,  whidi  had  been 
presented  to  the  eorporatio^i  by  thel  last  Richard  as  a  *  dip  of  main- 
tenance ;'  and  the  other  had  on  a  still  more  ancient  and  stUl  more 
dtisty  disfigurement  of  a  conical  shapCi  somewhat  like  a  fool's  eap, 
save  that  it  lacked  the  bella«  The  date  at  which  this  *  cap  of  mun- 
tenance'  had  been  given  by  regal  hand  to  the  corporation  of  Wil' 
lowaore^  was  lost*  There  wa^  a  tradition  that  it  was  the  gift  of 
the  first  Edward,  the  rojal  '  Longshanks ;'  and  a  Wild  belief  pre- 
^Tfedled  among  the  Tulgar,  that  it  was  a  present  from  the  unoe^aalkd 
Alfiedf  BO  ancient,  it  was  affirmed,  was  the  corporation  of  WiUow- 
acre  I  A  very  large  gilt  mace,  also  a  gift  from  the  last  Bi^lted, 
tiie  royal  *  Crookback,*  was  borne  by  one  sergeant ;  and  a  sdialler 
and  rery  handsome  silver  mace,  *  presented'  by  the  seeond 
Charles,  the  *  royal  rascal,*  but  paid  for  by  the  corporation;  waa 
eiitied  by  tiie  othw. 

**  The  second  pair  of  Mayor's  attendants  ought^  it  seems,  to  hare 
been  the  first  in  order  of  procession  ;  but  in  the  haste  with  which 
they  were  got  together,  the  men  neglected  to  *  take  precedence.' 
These  also  woie  Uie  euatoinary  livery,  with  ih,e  exdeption  df  their 
hats,  which  had  been  exchanged  for  gilded  helmets  with*  waring^ 
plumes,  the  one  of  black  feathers,  the  other  of  white.  This  pair 
were  called  the  '  Mayor's  halberdiers,'  for  they  carried  very  tali 
partisans  or  halberds,  the  heads  of  which  were  of  polished  steeL 

**  Behind  these  two  pairs-  of  Mayor's  attendants  came  Mr.  Town 
Clerki  wearing  his  fringed  black  velvet  cloak  and  preserving  a 
grave  facQ  with  great  difficulty.  His  little  worship,  Mr.  Nicholas 
3ackstitch,  *  in  full  costume,'  that  is  to  say,  with  a  red  velvet 
tippet  added  to  his  black  silk  gown,  and  gold  chain,  and  carrying 
his  chin  almost  horizontally,  to  the  hazard  of  losing  his  large  cocked 
hat,  strutted  next.  Then  came  Aldermen  Trueman  and  Siftall,  and 
next  Aldermen  Poundsmall  and  Plombline»  clad  in  their  white- 
furred  scarlet  cloaks.  Jerry  Dimple,  and  four  other  common  coun- 
cillors^ in  their  cloaks  of  black  doth,  followed ;  and  the  borough 
cpastable,r  with  his  cocked  hat  and  staff  in  hand,  served  for  a  rear- 
guard. 

.  "  Oazers  stood  at  every  door  and  window ;  and  the  worshipful 
Nicholas  Backstitch  felt  very  proud  of  the  corporate  pomp  in  which 
he  was  the  highest  personage,  although  the  lookers-on  laughed, 
some  in  their  sleeves  and  some  outright,  at  the  obsolete  show.  The 
principal   window  in   the  first  .floor  of  the  Red  Lion  Inn  bowtfd 
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out  considerably  over  the  inn  door,  and  commanded  a  view  of  the 
street  up  which  the  antique  proce89ion  gravely  moved ;  Sir  Nigel 
Nickem  having  hastily  swallowed  his  wine  and  biscuit,  in  ezpecta- 
tion  of  the  deputation,  stepped  restlessly  to  the  bow  window,  and 
looked  into  the  street  through  his  quizsing  glass. 

<'  *  Why,  what  the  devil  is  all  this,  Threap  ?  Look  here !'  he 
exclaimed,  and  the  lawyer  quickly  left  his  papers  on  the  table,  and; 
with  his  pen  in  his  hand,  sprung  to  the  window, 

"  '  Good  Lord !'  cried  the  lawyer  ;  '  why,  they  are  coming  in 
their  grandest  style  I     It  is  the  deputation.  Sir  Nigel  1' 

•  "  '  The  deputation !  ha,  ha,  ha !  Is  that  the  corporation  jester 
then,  with  the  big  fool's  cap  ?  And  what  is  it  that  the  other  fellow 
wears  ?  Is  it  9  com  measure  ?  No,  a  coal  measure,  I  suppose,  aa 
your  town  here  is  a  river-port.  Helmets,  by  Jove  I  helmets  and 
plumes !  But  what's  that  other  thing  ?  A  monkey  ?  By  my  soul, 
they  are  a  merry  set,  these  corporation  grandees  I  A  jester  and  a 
monkey  V 

"  *  That  is  not  a  monkey,  but  the  mayor.  Sir  Nigel.' 

•  '< '  The  mayor !  what,  that  little  animal  with  a  yard  of  chinf 
He  must  be  some  poor  tailor,  then.' 

"  '  He  is  a  tailor,  and  a  poor  tailor,  too.' 

"  *  Eh  ?'  said  the  baronet,  dropping  his  eye-glass  and  glancing 
eharply  at  the  lawyer,  as  he  marked  the  peculiar  emphasis  of  hid 
reply ;  *poor  ?  I  understand  you.  Threap.  Might  be  purchased  by 
a  little  patronage,  eh  ?  Thank  ye.  Threap  f  But  who  is  this  fine, 
burly*looking  old  fellow  in  the  red  cloak  V  he  asked,  plying  his 
quizzing-glass  again.  '  Upon  my  honour,  he  would  make  a  splendid 
yeoman  of  the  guard  in  a  royal  procession  !' 
.  **  *  That's  the  real  top-sawyer  in  the  corporation.  Sir  Nigel.  It 
is  the  senior  alderman,  Mr.  Ralph  Trneman,  the  rich  mercer.  His 
father,  grandfather,  and  great  grandfather  were  aldermen  before 
him.' 

:  "  *■  By  Jove!  he  might  be  a  nobleman,  by  the  build  and  gait  of 
him  !'  interrupted  the  baronet ;  *  well,  now,  I  should  think  a  man 
Kke  that  will  be  reasonable.  He  must  have  a  natural  respect  for 
property,  and  will  not  abet  these  lawless  proceedings.' 

*'  *  Beg  your  pardon.  Sir  Nigel !  That  is  just  the  man  most 
likely  to  be  your  enemy*  You  must  mind  how  you  deal  with 
him.' 

" '  So !'  said  Sir  Nigel,  with  a  changed  look, '  I  could  not  have 
supposed  he  would  prove  formidable.  But  that^s  what  they  all 
mean  to  be  by  this  array,  no  doubt.  Spears,  by  Jove !  Why  they 
look  as  if  they  were  gQing  to  war  in  the  middle  ages.    All  this  is 
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meant  to  OTerawe  me,  I  suppose.  The  stupid  asses  I  Ha,  ba,  ba  I 
Well,  let  us  sit  down  and  look  grave,  Threap.  They  are  coming  in 
at  the  door.'  " 

How  the  dispute  terminates  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  bound  to 
relate,  but  must  leave  the  reader  to  discover  for  himself.  This 
work  is  another  addition  to  the  cheap  two-volume  series  of  fictioa 
issuing  from  this  house. 

TUfor  Tat  for  Juvenile  Minds^  with  additions  of  Prose  and  Verse 
for  more  Mature  Intellects^  in  Advocacy  of  Peace  Principles. 
W.  and  F.  Gash. 
A  MEDLEY  of  prose  and  verse,  letters  and  extracts ;  a  well  printed 
^d  neatly  bound  little  compilation  of  amiably  intended  verses, 
which  young  people  will  read,  and  a  host  of  letters  addressed  to 
the  high  and  mighty  of  various  lands  advocating  universal  peace, 
which  young  people  will  not  read,  and  which  if  they  do  they  will 
not  at  all  understand.  The  brochure  is,  however,  a  sufficient  illus- 
tration of  the  earnestness  of  its  author  in  what  we  must  consider, 
at  least,  at  present,  an  ungrateful  theme. 

The  Chinese  Revolution.    H.  Yizetelly. 

This  is  another  specimen  of  the  enterprise  and  tact  of  the  bouse 
from  which  it  is  issued,  being,  strictly  speaking,  a  book  for  the 
time,  and  contains,  in  nearly  200  pages  of  closely  printed  matter, 
an  epitomised  history  of  China — a  completely  detailed  account  of 
.the  last  and  greatest  revolution  the  world  has  yet  known.  It  is 
an  admirable  compilation  of  abstracts  from  all  the  known  publica^ 
tiona  which  have  emanated  from  the  insurgents  (or  patriots),  and, 
indeed,  from  every  other  source  touching  upon  Uie  same  subject, 
and  withal  handsomely  illustrated. 


7%8  Alain  Family.    A  Tale  of  the  Norman  Coast.    By  Axphoksb 

Eabb.  niustrated.  Ingram  and  Cooke. 
The  public,  at  least  the  novel-reading  public,  have  to  thank 
Mr.  Robert  Brough,  so  well  known  as  a  popular  dramatist, 
for  this  admirable  translation  of  the  freshest  ^and  most  healtiiy 
story  we  have,  yet  perused  from  the  pen  of  a  French  novelist.  A 
tale  full  of  action,  replete  with  incident  and  life-like  character. 
The  Alains  are  a  family  of  fishers  living  on  the^  Norman  coast. 
Each  individual  character  is  so  graphically  pourtrayed,  yet  so  rich 
with  real,  unbooklike  life,  that  the  tableau  ^  as  a  whole,  possesses  a 
grand  simplicity  that  we  are  unaccustomed  to  meet  with  in  books 
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of  this  class.  As  the  clever  noTelist  wrote,  so  has  Mr.  Brough 
rendered  it  into  our  yemacular,  replacing  the  idiom  of  the  Norman 
with  that  of  our  own  with  so  much  nicety,  that  the  reader,  when 
ahsorbed  in  the  interest  of  the  tale,  will  forget  that  he  is  not  at  one 
of  onr  own  small  fishing  towns. 


Seenen  in  the  Life  of  Christ.    By  the  Rev.  H.  Chbisixas,  M.A.,' 
&c.  &c.  &c.     Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

Cbitigisk  on  such  a  subject  being  beyond  our  proTince,  we  will 
merely  inform  our  readers  that  this  is  a  neatly  bound  and  elegantly 
printed  series  of  seyen  lectures,  respectively  entitled,  **  Christ  in 
the  Temple,"  «  On  the  Mount,"  "  In  the  Desert,"  "  On  the  Sea," 
"  By  the  Wayside,"  "  In  the  Garden,"  and  "  On  the  Cross,"  de- 
livered by  the  above  reverend  and  learned  gentleman,  and  who  is 
so  well  known  for  his  pulpit  eloquence  and  literary  effusions,  on 
the  Thursday  Mornings  during  the  past  Lent,  in  the  Parish  Church 
of  St.  Peter's,  Comhill.  We  should  imagine  that  they  have  been 
published  at  the  desire  of  the  congregation— a  fact,  added  to  the 
lecturer's  literary  reputation,  highly  significant  of  their  merits,  and 
no  small  recommendation  to  the  notice  of  sermon  readers  in  generaL 


A  COMPARISON. 

(from   the   OBBMAir   OF  FjaXXDSIOH   BXrOHXBT.) 

HoFB  upon  hope  is  wreck'd  and  lost. 

But  the  heart  lives  hoping  on,— 
Wave  upon  wave  is  foaming  toss'd^ 

Yet  the  sea  keeps  rolling  on. 

By  the  waves'  unceasing  ebb  and  flow. 
Of  the  ocean's  inmost  life  we  know,— 
And  the  hopes  fresh  springing  day  by  day 
Tell  how  the  hearts  deep  pulses  play. 

Y.  S.  N. 
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Whiljs  the  Queen  and  her  Royal  Consort  have  heen  entertainiDg 
her  illustrious  visitors  and  exhibiting  to  them  the  wonders  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  now  progressing  at  Sydenham,  her  subjects  have  been 
anxiously  awaiting  the  opening  of  the  Oriental  bomb-shell.  It  has 
at  last  burst,  and  to  the  joy  of  most,  and  the  astonishment  of  all, 
the  Turks,  officered  by  Europeans  and  equipped  with  Minie  rifles^ 
have  been  performing  prodigies  of  valour  by  driving  back  the 
Russians,  thereby  considerably  clipping  the  claws  of  the  great 
hear,  who  will  find  it  more  difficult  to  develope  his  will — hereditary 
from  the  one  left  by  Peter  the  Great  though  it  may  be — than 
he  imagined.  It  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  the  Turks  in  the  first  fluah 
of  victory  may  not  keep  themselves  unprepared  for  the  mighty 
retaliation  no  doubt  now  in  preparation  for  them  by  Nicholas. 
Upon  this  war  an  able  writer  remarks  the  following  singular  coin- 
cidence : — 

"  The  plague  of  Russia  is  upon  us.  It  is  singular  enough,  and 
we  have  not  seen  it  remarked  elsewhere,  that  this  plague  always 
breaks  out  in  conjunction  with  another.  Russia  and  the  cholera  go 
hand  in  hand  in  their  invasions.  The  first  time  that  Europe  was 
startled  by  a  visitation  from  the  Asiatic  cholera  was  in  the  year 
1835,  when  the  Czar  had  poured  his  merciless  legions  into  Poland, 
and  was  crushing  the  spirit  of  that  gallant  nation.  Cholera  broke 
loose  again  in  1848  and  1849,  and  so  did  the  Emperor  Nicholas. 
In  April,  1848,  when  cholera  was  making  its  way  towards  the  west, 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  fulminating  his  wrath  against  the 
German,  French,  and  Hungaiians,  in  a  remarkable  proclamation, 
half  political  and  half  religious,  which  was  noticed  in  this  journal 
at  the  time.  The  Emperor  denounced  the  *  devastating  plague ' 
of  freedom,  declared  his  intention  to  encounter  It  on  whatever  side 
it  might  present  itself,  and  warned  the  nations  that  they  had  bat  to 
submit,  for  *  God  was  on  his  side.'  In  1853,  the  cholera  and  the 
Emperor  are  again  at  work  ^  and  we  have  yet  to  learn  whieh  of  the 
two  shall  cause  .the  greater  misery  and  desolation,  or  whether  po- 
litical science  and  the  sense  of  right  and  justice — nerving  the  hands 
and  inspiring  the  hearts  of  millions  —  will  be  able  to  eope  as 
effectually  with  the  one  plague  as  sanitary  science  is  likely  to  do 
with  the  other. 
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The  most  noticeable  eyeot  of  Che  month  has  been  Che  dosidg  6f 
Ireland's  greatest  and  happiest  experiment,  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
Dublin ;  and  all  honour  to  the  royal  personage  who  took  the 
initiative  in  these  world's  spectacles,  and  who,  by  setting  such  an 
example,  has  done  more  real  good  to  our  neighbours  of  the  Emerald 
Isle  than  centuries  of  legislation.  What  Irishman  would  refuse  a 
statue  of  the  Prince,  side  by  side  with  the  noble  Dargan^-Hhe  more 
noble  for  his  refusal  of  a  pettier  nobility.  Truly  the  posthumous 
honour  may  be  the  greatest,  but  the  present  one  is  very  pleasant  to 
*  its  object,  and  rather  more  grateful ;  and,  after  all,  it  is  easy  to 
pull  it  down  again  if  the  nation  really  discover  these  most  impro- 
bable of  chances— that  future  vices,  of  which  at  present  there  are  not 
the  least  symptoms,  ontweigh  current  virtues. 

This  brings  us  to  another  statue,  the  erected  of  many  centuries— 
A  statue  of  the  early  liberties  of  England,  a  monument  of  the 
ketones  of  the  many  Saxons  over  their  few  tyrants — we  mean,  of 
course,  the  Corporation  of  London,  really,  only  a  small  portion  of 
London.     The  cry  is  to  crush  it.     It  is  easy  to  talk  thus.     Why 
not  polish,  purify,  remodel,  and  enlarge  it.    Lcmdon,  the  real  city, 
extends  from  Hyde*park  comer  &r  beyond  Bow  bells — alter,  modify, 
do  all  yon  will,  but  do  let  us  have  our  race  of  Whittingtons  as  well 
fls  our  race  of  cats.     Take  away  all  the  gewgaw  and  childish  pro- 
cessions, if  only  for  the  benefit  of  Astley's,  at  which  houie  the  kind 
of  thing  is  done  on  a  grander  scale,  but  still  let  us  have  our  chance 
of  becoming  a  Whittington  if  we  promise  to  dress  a  little  more  like 
modern  gentlemen  than  ancient  mountebanks.     The  class  that  will 
suffer  most,  after  all,  by  the  alteration  is  the  pick-pockets,  and, 
upon  the  whole,  we  do  not  much  care  about  protection  for  them. 

The  Scottish  patriots  are  positively  put  down  by  the  appearance 
of  a  new  Richmond  in  the  field,  and  whose  aim  is^will  the  reader 
believe  it  ? — the  total  repeal  of  the  Union  and  the^^erectton  of  Scot- 
land into  an  independent  republic.  This  gentleman,  John  Steill 
by  name,  puts  forth  the  following  profound  remarks  upon  that 
onion,  the  success  of  which  has  been  so  often  urged  in  defence, 
and,  perhaps,  led  to  that  more  unfortunate  one  with  Ireland  :— • 

'*  The  Union  between  England  and  Scotland,"  he  says,  "  was 
one  of  the  blackest  transactions  in  history;  and,  like  every  other 
measure  originating  in  selfishness,  fraud,  and  injustice,  that  Union 
is  producing  its  natural  fruits,  and  promises  very  sooii  to  realise  the 
worst  consequences  that  our  Scottish  ancestors  anticipated  from  it — 
to  become,  in  short,  a  positive  practical  nuisance."  .  •  .  "I 
see  in  it  (the  Union)  the  reduction  of  my  country  to  a  state  of 
vassalage  which  no  man  ought  to  brook,  and  which  is  the  more 
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intolerable  when  one  reflects  on  the  treasure  wasted,  the  blood  spilt, 
and  Uie  heroism  displayed  by  our  forefathers,  to  guard  their  pos- 
terity against  those  very  evils  of  which  we  have  daUy  cause  to  com- 
plain.     And,  indeed,  in  thinking  indignantly  over  these  things,  I 
often  wonder  whether  I  am  treading  on  Scottish  soil,  and  if  it  cao 
be  possible  that  the  people  I  am  surrrounded  by  are  the  descen- 
dants of  those  who  fought  at  Banockbum  and  Stirling-bridge.' 
•     .     .     **  The  voice  of  our  Scottish  members  in  the  mis-named 
British  Senate  is  drowned  amidst  the  clamours  of  iron-hearted 
Tories,  bloated  corniptionists,  and  hordes  of  venal  creatures,  who 
have  been  sent  by   the  pure  and  enlightened  constituencies  of 
England  to  manage  the  business  of  the  realm,  and  to  bear  down  all 
opposition  before  them.     Nay,  such  is  the  direful  effect  of  the 
Union  on  the  progress  of  Scotland,  that  (without  stopping  to  ena- 
merate  the  instances  in  which  it  has  been  manifested  of  late),  though 
the  aspirations  of  the  Scotch  after  national  regeneration  were  to  be 
of  the  most  magnificent  description,  and  enforced  in  Parliament  by 
the  patriotic  fire  and  fervid  eloquence  of  another  Andrew  Fletcher 
of  Saltoun,  John  Bull  would  laugh  at  such  projects,  just  because 
he  did  not  understand  them,  and  was  too  much  of  an  Englishman, 
and  too  little  of  a  Scotchman,  to  have  a  soul  to  be  moved  by  them.'* 
And  so  logically  onwards  the  worthy  patriot  argues  till  he  con- 
cludes with  a  project  for  a  republic. 

The  Colonial  news  is  not  of  more  than  average  importance.  iFiom 
Australia  we  learn  that  there  is  a  decided  improvement  in  the 
social  condition  of  the  colony.  In  place  of  crime  being  so  rampant 
that  life  and  property  were  insecure,  even  in  the  streets  of  the  me« 
tropolis,  we  find  a  fiu:  more  healthy  state  of  things. 

There  is  a  strong  disposition  on  the  part  of  emigrants  firom  large 
towns  in  Britain  to  cast  themselves  wholly  on  those  means  of  sub- 
sistence which  the  larger  towns  here  afford  them.  They  dread  the 
bush ;  and  they  are  not  adapted  to  country  pursuits.  Such  of 
them  as  have  trades  find  little  difficulty  in  procuring  employment  at 
very  high  wages  ;  but  there  is  a  large  class  who  seem  to  be  fitted 
for  nothing  except  dealing  in  a  small  way.  Hence,  the  city  and 
suburbs  are  crowded  with  numbers  of  small  shops  beyond  all  pro- 
portion to  the  surrounding  population. 

We  have  the  following  news  from  the  diggings :— * 
**  From  Ballarat  some  astonishing  lumps  have  turned  up,  and 
great  excitement  has  followed  thereon.  In  Bendigo  matters  are 
progressing  steadily,  notwithstanding  the  new  and  competing  fields 
around  it.  It  is  evident,  from  the  number  continuing  at  work  at 
this  field,  that  all  diggers  are  not  so  easily  led  away  from  a  steady 
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certainty  to  a  doubtful  new  field.  At  M'lvor  nearly  all  the  diggers 
have  left  for  the  Ooulbum.  From  Korong  all  the  diggers  have 
gone,  and  the  storekeepers  are  following.  At  the  Ovens  matters 
are  going  on  pretty  steadily,  the  quantity  coming  to  Melbourne 
being  rather  over  that  sent  to  Sydney." 

Not  the  least  interesting  to  a  fair  portion  of  our  readers  is  the 
improved  prospects  of  the  fair  sex.  The  prospect  for  females  of 
every  class  is  decidedly  improving.  The  unfixed  habits  of  the 
population,  and  the  absence  of  the  means  of  domestic  comfort,  have 
hitherto  tended  to  prevent  men  from  thinking  of  undertaking  new 
responsibilities ;  but  these  things  are  also  passing  away,  and  with 
a  more  stable  condition  of  society,  and  the  increase  of  domestic 
appliances,  will  naturally  come  the  desire  for  domestic  comfort  and 
for  the  amenities  of  social  life.  The  prospect  before  eligible  women, 
in  a  department  which  we  believe  sometimes  to  occupy  their 
thoughts,  may  be  inferred  from  the  single  &ct  that  in  this,  the 
richest  colony  in  the  world,  the  males  outnumber  the  females 
to  the  enormous  extent  of  about  fifty-seven  thousand.  Think  of 
that,  fair  ladies!  A  husband  to  be  chosen  from  amongst  a  desolate 
surplus  of  fifty-seven  thousand ! 

News  from  India  informs  us  of  an  outbreak  in  the  Burmese  Em- 
pire, nominally  by  banditti,  but  really  headed  by  the  brother  of  the 
king.  And  the  newspapers  call  these  poor  people  insurgents  and 
rebels.  Really  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  call  people  names  for  simply 
endeavouring  to  regain  their  stolen  property. 

One  foreign  event  of  mark  is  the  sudden  death  of  the  Queen  of 
Portugal,  who  has  thus  prematurely  closed  a  troublous  and  un- 
grateful reign. 

From  China  we  hear  of  nothing  but  the  progress  of  the  what,  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  their  outbreak,  were  called  rebels,  now  in- 
surgents, and,  at  the  next  step  of  success,  will  be  patriots. 

Not  inappropriately  (we  think)  under  our  present  heading,  and 
for  the  information  of  a  large  portion  of  our  readers,  may  we  insert 
a  contribution  from  a  lively  and  intelligent  friend  of  ours 

ALL  ABOUT  THE  AMUSEMENTS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

Mr.  Editor, 

Having  no  particular  speciality  of  my  own,  that 
is  no  aptitude,  or  too  much  laziness  for  anything  else,  and  not  by 
any  means  scorning  your  liberal  pecuniary  offers,  I  herewith  intend 
to  rush  into  criticism  (playwrights,  managers,  and  actors  beware !) ; 
not  that  I  have  been  unaccustomed  to  the  business,  but  then  I 
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wai  lomehow  always  unfortttnate ;  perhaps  it  wasbeMOse  I  was 
honest  and  stack  out  for  originality,  that  is  I  always  praised  eTery« 
thing  my  brother  critics  abused,  and  the  contrary.  As  for  the 
public,  like  a  true  critic,  I  never  gave  them  a  thought.  Mjr 
mission  was  to  teach — theirs^  to  be  taught;  yet,  strange  to  say, 
we  neyer  could  agree,  for  when  I  praised  (I  admit  it  was  not 
often),  the  public,  would  you  believe  it,  positively  condemned. 
When  I  attempted  my  duty  of  leading  their  taste,  by  laboriously 
and  in  detail  pointing  out  defects,  they  as  invariably  praised. 
Now  do  you  think  I  could  endure  this,  I  who  never  had  a  piece 
(of  the  many  I  have  written)  condemned^-or  indeed  even  produced. 
No*— at  the  dose  of  last  season,  I  retired  in  di«gasty  t.  e.  I 
zttshed  into  the  nearest  hair-dresser's,  lowered  the  heat  of  my 
brain,  by  having  my  head  shaved ;  and  as  "  my  occupatkHk  waa 
gone,"  got  my  claws  cut,  and  have  slumbered  ever  since,  at  least 
critically,  but  the  sound  of  Mr.  Smith's  braaen  trumpet  (you  may 
lemember  he  blew  it  very  loudly),  aroused  me,  and  like  an 
anaconda  tired  of  its  torpidity,  I  awoke,  hungry  finr  new  plays 
and  fresh  actors,  to  eat,  or  critically  speaking,  ''eujl  up»"  But 
as  you  object  to  vinegar  unmixed  with  honey,  and  in  conBidenitioo 
ef  that  which  no  critic  can  stand  against— my  wages»  I  will  en- 
deavour for  the  future,  to  be  goodnatured  as  well  as  honest,  jusa 
leaving  defeets,  as  much  as  possible  to  the  diseriniinatJon  of  a 
discerning  public. 

But  first,  of  Mr.  Smith's  great  trumpet.  It  was  a  very  loud 
blast,  especially  to  my  brethren  who  would  not  put  their  faith  in 
Qustavus  Brooke  the  great  tragedian,  who  would  obstinately  cram 
immense  old  Drury  (which  has  of  late  been  voted  fit  for  notiiing'— 
bat  a  workhouse,  or  a  bath  and  wash-house  establishment^  from  the 
floor  to  the  dumdelier,  ue.  as  near  as  they  could  get  to  it.  Well,  the 
public  would  be  delighted  with  Brooke  and  with  Mr.  Smith,  and  so 
helped  the  actor  into  vast  popularity;  and  as  for  Mr.  Smith,  the  same 
discriminating  public  is  now  wondering  at  and  crowing  with  defigbt 
at  the  feats  of  Mr.  Byland,  who  balances  five  basins  while  on  a  horse 
at  full  speed,  the  astonishing  brothers  Elliot,  who^toss  two  tubs  about 
with  their  feet  while  laying  upon  their  backs,  to  say  nothing  of 
Mr.  Bussell  who  makes  himself  the  apex  of  a  pyramid  of  decanters 
of  his  own  building.  As  for  Mr.  Eaton  Stone  his  feaU  of  horse- 
maaship  baffle  all  description.  What  a  change  is  all  this  from  the 
legitimate ;  what  a  treat  for  our  country  couisna ! 

Phelpa,  the  clever  and  iade£itigab]e,  has  resumed  the  baton  at 
Sadler's  Wells,  and  as  usual  opened  the  season  with  a  legitimate 
piece,  and  realised,  as  lor  as  mortal  could,  the  most  wondrous  of 
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nocturnal  vision!,  viz.  "  The  Midsammer  Nigbt's  Dream,^'  and  in 
such  a  manner  that  must  have  astonished  (had  he  been  alive— foi 
of  course  then  he  would  have  been  there)  its  author,  the  world's 
dream  hero.  Of  his  own  acting  of  Bottom,  I  can  only  say  that 
Mr*  Phelps  surpassed  himself,  and  sent  his  great  audience  home 
with  aching  sides. 

.  Everybody  knows,  and  therefore  I  need  not  say  what  Messrs. 
Phelps  and  Greenwood  have  done  with  Sadler's  Wells,  but  I  may 
say  that  a  eelebmted  tragedian  bearing  an  ancient  histrionic  name 
(Mr.  J.  W.  Wallack)  has  done  the  same  with  the  theatre  in  Churoh* 
street,  Marylebone*  Everything  English  is  divided  into  classes 
•—caste.  The  Marylebone,  was  lour— hey  presto !  and  the  talis* 
manic  wand  of  the  present  management  has  made  it  AtyA,  the 
decorations  and  comforts  of  the  house  being  quite  fit  for ''  carriage" 
people,  whether  they  do  or  do  not  visit ;  if  they  do  not,  all  I  can 
say  is,  that  I  pity  them  for  they  will  find  it  difficult  to  find  as  great 
a  Lady  Macbeth,  or  a  Mrs.  Hsiler,  as  Mrs.  J.  W.  Wallack,  who  by 
the  way  you  of  course  know  made,  to  use  theatrical  language,  a 
tremendous  hit— and  a  legitimate  one  too— in  the  first  mentioned 
part,  on  the  first  night  of  her  appearance  in  this  country.  Again,  I 
say,  I  pity  any  one  who  misses  the  chance  of  seeing  a  great  actress 
—to  say  nothing  of  her  very  clever  husband  and  manager. 

Mr.  Wigan  has  opened  the  Olympic  under  high  aristocratic 
patronage,  and  as  far  as  I  can  at  present  judge,  is  deserving  of  it  all 
and  more.  I  say  more,  if  only  for  the  fact  of  his  having  secured 
the  services  of  Mr.  Robson,  whom  I  now  pronounce— and  what  I 
say  is  decisive— is  one  of  the  best  actors  of  his  day,  and  will  become 
the  greatest  artiste  of  his  age,  providing  of  course  he  does  not,  like 
most  young  men,  let  a  great  deal  of  praise  render  him  careless. 

Of  course  everybody  has  been  to  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  to  see 
and  welcome  Buckstone,  if  not  they  ought  to  go,  if  only  to  gratify 
their  eyes  with  the  brilliant  decorations  of  the  house,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  new  operetta,  by  Mr.  Fitzwilliam,  and  a  great  deal  of  Mr. 
Yandenhoff,  the  new  and  best  Hamlet  of  late  years. 

The  Adelphi,  as  usual,  is  overflowing  every  evening.  No 
wonder,  from  the  bill  of  fare,  which  ofiers  more  for  money  than 
any  other  house  on  this  side  of  the  Thames.  Perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  piece  of  acting  to  be  seen  at  present,  is  the  incident  of 
the  broken  arm  in  the  "Discarded  Son,"  by  Mr.  Leigh  Murray « whose 
great  artistic  powers  seem  to  develope  the  more  with  every  new 
character,  to  say  nothing  of  his  exact  and  inimitable  portraiture  of 
a  cavalry  officer,  which,  with  Keeleys^  in  the  "  Camp  at  Chobham" 
has  drawn  thousands. 
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Of  the  Lyeeoni,'  I  hare  only  to  record  dn  openiog,  and  promise 
of  great  attractions  for  the  future  ;  as  if  forsooth  much  attraction 
was  wanted,  in  association  with  the  two  Matthews*,  to  forget  all 
about  their  ladies. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  the  Polytechnic  has  con- 
siderably added  to  its  list  of  amusements  by.  a  new  entertain- 
ment, from  the  pen  of  the  popular  song-writer,  Mr.  J.'E.  Carpenter. 
It  is  entitled  "  The  River,  the  Road,  and  the  RaU."  Mr.  Carpenter 
may  be  remembered  also  as  a  highly-talented  lecturer,  his  entertain- 
ment of  **  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  having  run  nearly  twelve  montlia 
among  our  country  cousins*  They  cannot  do  better  than  run  after 
him  to  the  Polytechnic,  if  they  wish  to  while  away  an  hour  plea- 
santly. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  although,  being  my  first  letter  on  this  subject, 
I  have  been  more  desultory  than  I  could  have  wished,  yet  I 
have  at  least  performed  my  promise  of  being  good  natured. 

Dbeadkoixoht. 


»  / 
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